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r^KETCH OF THE HISTORY AND ADMIXISTRATION OF 
MARQUESS HASTINGS. 

{Continued from 


The results of the Mah- 

ratta anti Pindarry war have been 
summed up in a few words : it would 
require a considerable space to de- 
scribe fully the political advantages 
which have accrued to the British 
Government from this last struggle 
for superiority on the part of the na- 
tive powers of India. We must be 
content with exhibiting a faint outline 
of the recent territonal acquisitions, 
by which the Anglo-Indian empire has 
been most skilfull}’ consolidated; for 
although of much larger dimensions, 
its line of frontier is smaller than 
before. 

With the conquest of the Pooiiah 
territory, the British possessions and 
authority (including some petty states, 
cither tributary or protected) have 
been extended along the western 
coast, from the northern bouiKlary 
of the ])rovince of Goa, to the months 
of the Taptec ; and inland from the 
long-established western frontier of 
the Nizam, from the junction of the 
Wurdah and Toombudra, to the junc- 
tion of the Wagoor and Taptec. Such 
])laccs of Kandesh, belonging to Hol- 
kar, a? fell within these bounds, w'ere 
ced«l by him nt the treaty of Mnn- 

jUial'tc Journ, — No. 9/. 
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dissor, which likewise transferred all 
the territory south of tlic Sautpoora 
range of hills, and the fort of Sind* 
wah. This territory connecting im- 
mediately w'ith the British and Guick- 
war possessions on the western coast, 
it became an important object to ren- 
der them as compact in tliemselves, 
and distinct from each other, as pos- 
sible. Our means for this end were 
derived from the rights in Gu^icrat, 
arising out of -the destruction of the 
Peishwa’s power, and the supply of a 
subsidiary force for the protection of 
the Gnickwav state. Accordingly the 
Guickwar Raja ceded by treaty to 
the British Government in perpetuity 
ail the rights obtained from the per- 
petual farm of the Peishwa’s terri- 
tories, subject to the city of Ahmc- 
dabad, as secured by the treaty of 
Pooiiah in June; and certain Briti.Oi 
districts in the vicinity of Baroda 
were exchanged for the Guickwar 
remaining share of the city of Ahme 
dahad, and some territory about Su- 
rat, bordering on the Company’s pos- 
sessions. To the eastward, from Nu.s- 
serabad, the first new acquisition is 
the strong fort ol* A.seerghnr (which 
M arqncss Hastings wa^* induced 
Voi,. XVH, . B 
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withhold from Scindia as a punish- 
meat for his duplicity*}, with a small 
arrondissement ; and from thence the 
connexion with the eastern coast of 
the peninsula, and with the previous 
British possessions under the Bengal 
Presidency, is formed by the Nagpore 
cessions, commencing from Jilpy Aii- 
meneir. This consists of an irregular 
belt, varying in breadth from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty miles ; comprehending, 
in the first instance, both banks of the 
Taptee, and subsequently both banks 
of the Nerbudda to its source ; from 
whence the districts of Sergoojah and 
Jushpore connect with the British dis- 
tricts of Palamao andChotah Nagpore. 
To the northward, it joins Bundle- 
cund and the Bhopal territory ; ond 
to the southward, the reserved do- 
minions of Nagpore, along the Ma- 
hadeo range of hills, and the territory 
ruled by the Patan Nawab of Ellicha- 
pore, who has been Rewarded, for his 
attachment to the British, by some 
lands from the Nagpore and Poonah 
territories. By the aforegoing acqui- 
sitions, with the exception of a tract, 
thirty-five miles broad, on each side 
of Asseer, there is an unbroken line 
of communication through British ter- 
ritory from Bombay to Calcutta, as 
there is likewise from Madras to Bom- 
bay. The former Mahratta war hav- 
ing been attended with the similar 
result of establishing a continuity of 
dominion between Madras and CaK 
cutta; the communication between 
the three Presidencies may now be 
considered as complete. 

The acquisition of the Peishwa’s 
rights in Malwa, by the Poonah 
treaty, furnished the means of form, 
ing a compact boundary to the British 

* Orders were preiended to be is8»»ed bv tins 
ctiief for liie surrender ot tbts strongly foiiiHtd 
liill; but the Kilkdar in command tefused to ad- 
mit the Britisli. Upon us reduction, tiow^vtr, 
instructions from Scindiali wert* ducovered in Uie 
fort, enjoining the KiHedar to pay no attention 
to counter oiders, but to hold out as long as 
possible. These instructions were forwaided by- 
Lord Hastings to Scuidiah, conformably to h s 
practice of reuirning to the tiglit owner whatever 
documents of hostile tLiidcncy to Ins Government 
fell iiilo his possession. 


territory on that side, and of establish- 
ing a confederation with several petty 
states. The Nawab of Bhopal, in re- 
turn for his faithful services in the 
Pindarry war, and certain good offices 
towards the British in a season of ad- 
versity, received five districts situated 
on the western frontier, which had 
been ceded by the Peishwa. The 
Rajas of Dutteah, Jhansee, and Simp- 
thur, w'ere confirmed in the territory 
they held, under the condition of sup- 
plying a quota of troops when re- 
quired by the British Government. 
This species of alliance was not con- 
fined to the eastern frontiers of Mal- 
wa; it also extended along its northern 
and western boundaries, in pursuance 
of the policy kept in view dnriog the 
negociations with the Mahratta powers, 
of making the relinquishment of claims 
for tribute on the Rajpoot states, ex- 
cept through the medium of the Bri- 
tish Government, an indispensible aj- 
ticle of every treaty. The accomplish- 
ment of this important object w'as 
accordingly followed by agreements 
with the several states of Karaollee, 
Jeypore, Boondee, Kishenghur, Joud- 
pore, Kotah, Oudeypore, Dungurpore, 
Banswarrah, and Dhar. These petty 
princes separately entered into en- 
gagements of subordinate alliance with 
the British Government, for the gua- 
rantee of their respective dominions 
against all enemies whatsoever. All 
these alliances contain in substance 
the same stipulations : the acknow- 
ledgment of British supremacy, a re- 
nunciation of all communication with 
foreign states, an acquiescence in Bri- 
tish arbitration on all the points of 
difference with their neighbours, and 
an engagement to supply, according to 
their respective means, a certain con- 
tingent of troops.* 

Thus it will be seen that the several 
Mahratta states and the Nizam’s do- 
minions are, in a considerable mea- 
sure, encompassed by British terri- 
tories, or by the petty states acknow- 


* Blacker, 43-1—436. 
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Icdging British supremacy. The N^- 
pore and Hydrabad territories, taken 
collectively, are entirely surrounded 
by the British possessions; Scindiah 
and Holkar, by the British and petty 
states in about equal proportions; and 
Guzerat by the same and the sea, 
which is no less a part of British do- 
minion. Since the year 18 17^ Scin- 
diah, without any fresh formal obliga- 
tions,# has subsided into a sort of de- 
pendence upon the British Govern- 
ment, whose interference he has so- 
licited in the settlement of disputes 
with his Rajpoot and Grassiah depen- 
dents. As a further security, the mi- 
liltary establishment in Central India, 
including those of Scindiah and Hol- 
kar, and comprehending Sebundies 
and garrisons, in the aggregate amount 
to little more tnan 70,000 men.* 

A portion of the advantages ob- 
tained in the Mahratta war was libe- 
rally relinquished in favour of the 
lawful chief of the Mahrattas, who 
was reinstated on the throne of his 
ancestors, the Rajas of Sattara, with a 
territory bounded to the west by the 
Ghats, the Warna and the Krishna 
rivers to the south, the Neera and 
Bheema to the north, and the fron 
tiers of the Nizamis dominions to the 
east. The sovereignty of the N'ag- 
pore state was conferred on Bajee 
Row Bhoosla, grandson of a former 
raja.f 

The benefits which have sprung 
from the triumph of British power, 
have not been solely absorbed by us ; 
the native princes participate in those 
benefits, and none to a greater de- 
gree than the Rajpoots, who, besides 
the recovery of old, and the acqui- 
sition of nqw, territories, as well as 
the remission of tribute, enjoy an 
exemption from the oppressive ty- 

* In ihe regular troops of Holkar atirt 

Scindiah alone, exclubive of Pindatries, Sebun- 
die>, (5;c. were 64,C)00. 

t Appa Saheh ci ntinues an expatriated fogm\e 
The E'c-Peu.hwa seems reconciled to his fate ; 
he bathes daily m the Ganges, indulges in the 
highest style of hiring of a is surround- 

ed by low sycophants, and tnauiitins three ex- 
p**n'ive sets of dancing girls. 


ranny with which they had been so 
long vexed by the Mahrattas. At the 
same time, though their present in- 
clination and interest make them 
staunch allies of the British, yet a 
future change of circumstances has 
been provided for by raising the Bho- 
pal Navvab, and the two Patan ad- 
venturers, Ameer Khan and Ghiifoor 
Khan, to consideration in this part of 
India, as a counterpoise to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Hindoos, 
who would otherwise have been sole 
masters of the country. 

Even the turbulent Patans were 
provided for in the British or sub- 
sidiary service : for it was an impor- 
tant part of Lord Hastings’ original 
plan of final settlement and tranquil- 
lity, not to drive to despair the whole 
swarm of military adventurers, by de- 
priving them suddenly and entirely of 
their habitual means of subsistence ; 
but to destroy those only whose ha- 
bits were at utter variance with our 
system of rule; and so to balance the 
hopes and fears of the rest, as to 
render them instrumental in the esta- 
blishment of order. This difficult 
affair (the disposal of the Pataus), as 
well as the ai’rangements in Rajpoo- 
tana, was chiefly effected by the skill 
and judgment of Sir D. Ochterlony, 
whose measures met with the Governor 
Geneial’s uniform approbation. 

The financial improvements in the 
native states may be briefly enume- 
rated thus ; Scindiah’s saving in re- 
ductions alone is not less than twenty 
lacs per annum. The rent in the city 
and districts of Oujeen rose from 
l,2a,000 rupees in 1817 to nearly 
three lacs. The revenue of Bhilsa 
}delded, in 1817, 40,000 rupees; in 
1820, 2,50,000. The Holkar reve- 
nues, from Malwa and Neraaur were, 
in 1817, 4,41,679 rupees ; in 1819-20, 
16,96,183. The Puar states, in 1817, 
afforded a revenue of no more than 
30,000 rupees; in the year 1820, they 
collected more than three lacs and 
three-quarters. The other states ex- 
hibit a large but not so striking in- 
B 2 
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crease. The expenses of collection 
in the Scindiah and Holkar states, 
which were as high as 40 per cent., do 
not exceed lo in the latter and 25 in 
the former. 

But the specific benefits, whether 
territorial or financial, reaped by any 
native power, arc insignificant in com- 
parison with the advantages conferred 
in the establishment of a system of 
government in Central India ; a por- 
tion of the country from whence we 
had been entirely excluded, and which 
was long the nest of disorder, and the 
arena of a general scramble for do- 
minion. Marquess Hastings had al- 
ways been of oj)inion that, without a 
complete reform of the condition of 
Central India, without so changing 
the mutual lelations of the several 
princes and associations as to remove 
all inducement to predatory and am- 
bitious adventure, on the extensive 
scale it was prosecuted upon, no par- 
tial measures could prevent the speedy 
recurrence of the evil, probably in a 
more formidable shape. His Lordship 
plainly saw that mere temporary ex- 
pedients would be ineffectual ; and that 
no plan would provide security for 
the future that did not determine the 
respective pretensions to dominion, so 
as to distinguish, by a strong line of 
discrimination, the chief of a regular 
government from the leader of a law- 
less banditti. His mind was fully con- 
vinced, that without ascertaining who 
were the lawful possessors, and bind- 
ing them in such a league, as should 
on one hand check their disposition 
to encroach on one another ; and on 
the other hand, should unite them by 
a sense of common interest against a 
common enemy, little would be ac- 
complished towards eradicating the 
prevailing system. He did not despair 
of being able to Ibrm such a combi- 
nation, by offering the general gua- 
rantee and protection of the British 
Government ; it was evident that 
nothing short of that inflexible rigour 
of controul, and irresistible power 
of enforcing obedience to its av^ard, 


which the British Government alone 
could exercise, would be sufficient to 
impose a due degree of restraint upon 
a host of greedy pretenders, aspiring, 
by right of birth or the sword, to the 
territorial sovereignties of this wide 
expanse.* 

These beneficent views have been 
carried in full effect, and “ the con- 
trast presented by a review of the 
condition of Central India in 1821, to 
what it was four years before, will 
appear almost incredible to any per- 
son who has not contemplated upon 
the spot, the rapid progress of tJie 
change, and studied the causes bv 
which it has been produced.” These 
it would be letlions, aiul perhaps irre- 
levant to recite here, but they may be 
found recorded in the work of that 
officer (himself an efficient instruinenf 
of the change), from which the afore- 
going passage is borrowed.-f' By in- 
stilling into all classes the advantage^ 
attending order and regularity ; by 
encouraging agriculture and the build- 
ing of towns and hamlets ; by inviting 
the industrious to return to their 
homes, and converting the robber into 
the cultivator ; by making good roads 
through every part of the country ; 
and by reforming the wild tribes 
through promoting among tliem a fa- 
miliar intercourse with other classes ; 
the government of Lord Hastings un- 
ostentatiously wrought so surprizing an 
alteration in this extensive tract. Tht 
same author and actor to whom we 
have just referred asserts, that “his- 
tory affords few examples where a 
change in the [>oliticaI condition of a 
country has been attended with such 
an aggregate of increased happiness 
to its inhabitants, as that which was 
effected within four ^ears in Central 
India; and it is pleasing to thiiik that, 
with the exception of suppressing a 
few Bheel robbers, peace was restor- 

* PjuibC|), c 6, ciy. 

r ■^jrJolin Mukolm’j Memoir, cliap, xv. This 
(.haptir dcbeivi s to be read by ail who eiittrlaiii 
»iny SLi uples respt Cling i}ie justice or polity of 
tliefie mcasuj cs wh ith have made the British powei 
paramount in Malwa. 
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ctl, and has hitherto been maintain- 
ed, without one musket being fired. 
It was viewed from the first as a work 
which force could never accomplish; 
and if there is one ground beyond all 
others, on which hopes of continued 
tranquillity can rest, it is that of its 
having been established in the manner 
described.” 

There yet remains another aspect 
in which to regard the comprehensive 
measures of Lord Hastings, namely, 
with respect to their financial effects. 
It is a popular method to estimate the 
value of successful schemes of domi- 
nion by reference to their immediate 
production of increased revenue; al- 
though it betrays a narrowness of 
judgment, since the most politic en- 
largement of territory sometimes 
yields no instant pecuniary benefit, 
though the future harvest is abun- 
dant : as in the case of a mercantile 
concern, where the profits are ap- 
plied to augment the capital. It will, 
however, be seen, that, even in this 
point of view, the benefits of Lord 
Hastings’ system have been materially 
felt ; but these details it will be more 
convenient to enter upon hereafter; 
meanwhile w^e may just observe, that 
in the year 1805-6, the extra charge 
consequent upon the rupture with 
Holkar, was larger than in the year 
1817-18, when the whole strength of 
the three Presidencies was last brought 
into the field.* 

Measures so important, so exten- 
sive, so pregnant with danger and dif- 
ficulty, however auspiciously con- 
ducted, cannot escape criticism and 
objection ; especially as the transac- 
tions of a Governor General of India 
pass repeated ordeals at, home and 
abroad. Every project or scheme of 
policy adopted in India must, with all 
Its grounds and appurtenances, be 
examined, canvassed, and scrutinized, 
by the members of the Supreme Go- 
vernment abroad, by the Court of 
Directors, the Board of Controul, the 
Ministry, the Parliament at home ; 

* Piinsti', 4C-1. 


so that it is not only scarcely possible 
that the dram of base” should, un- 
perceived, contaminate “ the noble 
substance ;” but visionary blemishes 
may be suggested by the microscopic 
eye of narrow politicians. The pub- 
licity thus given to the grounds and 
motives of his policy must, however, 
be a source of satisfaction to such a 
mind as that of Lord Hastings, who 
declared, on a memorable occasion, 
that “ it is salutary for supreme au- 
thority, even when its intentions are 
most pure, to look to the controul of 
public scrutiny ;” and who might say 
with Tiberius, in his better mood, si 
qids qiddcin locutus aliter fuorit, dabo 
operam ut rationem factorum meoruin 
dictonmquc reddam,^ 

To answer every cavil, and dissi- 
pate every scruj)lc, respecting the 
soundness of Lord Hastings’ policy, 
would lead us into a long and weari- 
some investigation. We shall, there- 
fore, only advert to two points upon 
which the objections aflvanced appear 
to possess any substance. 

The chief point, the consideration 
of which involves, in fact, most of the 
others, is that deviation on the part of 
Marquess Hastings from the limited 
views entertained in England, and the 
commencing his military operations, 
the ostensible object of which was 
the chastisement of a petty gang of 
freebooters, upon such a large and 
expensive scale. A candid considera- 
tion of the very imperfect sketch we 
have already furnished of the circum- 
stances in which the Supreme Go- 
vernment was placed at the beginning 
of the Pindarry war, w ill have antici- 
pated, in some degree, this objection, 
and amply Justified Lord Hastings, 
The proceedings against the Pindarry 
hordes in the season of 1816-17, 
though successful, were productive of 
such enormous expense as to demon- 
strate at once the inexpediency of par- 
tial or defensive arrangements, which, 
moreover, by the most favourable 
calculation, would not secure our pro- 


* Sutlulj. L. '21=, 
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vinces from invasion, and our subjects 
from ruin. It was this conviction 
that led the council of Fort-William 
to concur unanimously in the com- 
mencement of offensive operations, 
before the arrival of a sanction from 
home. Early in the season, the 
Marquess became sensible of the real 
state of feeling entertained towards 
us by the native powers, and the im- 
possibility of relying upon their good 
faith. He accordingly digested that 
comprehensive plan which brought 
into play the disposable force of the 
three Presidencies. In furtherance of 
his plan, his Lordship boldly assumed 
the principle, in his transactions with 
the Mahratta powers of Central India, 
that in the operations against the Pin- 
darries, no neutrality could be suffer- 
ed, but all states should be required, 
(for it could be the interest of no go- 
vernment to refuse its concurrence), 
to join in the league for their suppres- 
sion, under conditions, securing their 
active co-operation, as well in the pre- 
sent measures of care, as in those pro- 
visions agmnst the future rise of these 
or similar occasions into dangerous 
importance,* 

In communicating the course he 
was about to adopt to the council at 
Fort-William, previous to taking the 
field, the Governor General briefly 
declared his reasons for departing from 
the restricted views which seemed to 
be entertained at home; and took 
upon himself the undivided responsi- 
bility of acting without the full sanc- 
tion of the authorities in England; 
feeling confident that the result would 
justify his determination in the eyes 
of those authorities, and of the British 
nation. “ It was his boast,” he said, 

to have an earnest desire to accom- 
plish every thing by pacific means, and 

* Those who doubt the right of so interfering, 
may consult Grotius, fr/e Jur, B. 1 1 P. 1. 2. c, QO), 
and Vattel ( 1 . 2 . c. 1 .); ibe former sa\s: Scien- 
dum quoque est, reges et qui par regibus jus ob- 
tment, jus habere poentis poscendi, non tantiim 
ob injunas in se aut tuhditos sues commissn^, sed 
et obeas qu.t* ipsos neruhantei non t.-npunf, sed 
111 quieibrsvis personi* jus natui.c rut 2;entji ii> 
jmmaniier \iolant. 


to be able to declare with sincerity^, 
that the exclusive object of his pre- 
sent preparations was to get rid of 
the greatest pest that society ever 
experienced.”* 

The wisdom and foresight of the 
Governor General became apparent 
with the sudden development of that 
extensive combination which had been 
secretly organizing against British do- 
minion, and which included the Ghoor- 
khas of Nepaul, whose forces were 
assembling, and who were known to 
be in close communication with the 
princes of Hindostan, when the real 
state of affairs burst upon public view’. 
The magnitude of the scene might 
have induced many to contract their 
plans in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion of the danger ; but to the eye of 
Lord Hastings, these crude attempts 
to thwart his designs, presented but 
the means of establishing the settle- 
ment he proposed for India upon a 
broader and more solid foundation; 
so just and so unbounded was his 
confidence in the machinery he had 
prepared for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 

It was the peculiar merit of Lord 
Hastings* plan of operations that such 
means were placed at command, as 
should make the cause of the Mah- 
rattas desperate under any combina- 
tion of circumstances ; and the more 
the events were traced in the order of 
occurrence, the more reason will be 
found to admire the forecast which so 
disposed those means, that not one 
adverse circumstance or occasion of 
danger arose without its remedy being 
ready at hand. 

The other point which we shall 
notice, is the deposition of the head 
of the Maliratta empire ; a strong 
measure, and certainly, at first view, 
wearing the semblance of harshness, 
justifiable only by very weighty con- 
siderations. The principal motives 
which influenced the Marquess to this 
step will briefly be stated. The re- 

■* Pnn^ep, 
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peated Infractions of treaty hy this 
treacherous ally, and the spirit of un- 
ceasing intrigue displayed by him, 
even after the humiliation he under- 
went in June 1817, warranted a se- 
vere and remarkable lesson in Bajee 
Row to the chiefs of India. The 
mere removal of the individual from 
the seat of imperial SM ay, for the pur- 
pose of elevating any other member 
of the same family, would have im- 
pressed the minds of other princes 
with the notion that the personal 
chastisement of the individual was to 
be the ultimate consequence of the 
most implacable and persevering hos- 
tility. Such a persuasion would 
nourish a belief that the maintenance 
of existing forms of government was 
indispensible to our system, and hos- 
tile advisers would easily tempt their 
instruments into mischievous courses 
by the assurance that they might al- 
ways save themselves by a timely ac- 
commodation, however justly or deeply 
they might incur our resentment. The 
Marquess had hoped that the treaty 
of Poonah w^ould have subdued or 
abated the spirit of the Peishwa ; but 
a contrary effect followed, and no 
choice seemed left to the British Go- 
vernment, but to extinguish the source 
which produced that intractable spirit, 
and sliew that we could controul the 
chiefs of the Mahratta nation, and 
maintain the public tranquillity, more 
effectually than since the first Bajee 
and Balajee united this destructive 
race against the peace and welfare of 
India. 

It has been speciously represented,* 
that a very plausible counter-state- 
ment might be made, on the Mahratta 
side, in answer to the manifesto of 
Mr, Elphinstone ; that a piuallel 
might be drawn between the conduct 
of these Indian princes, however 
freely stigmatized with the epithets, 
treacherous and faithless^ and that of 
European powers, which is not only 
tolerated, but even applauded; that a 


weak state, in resisting a more power- 
ful one, must have recourse to mea- 
sures which, though they expose it to 
the imputation of treachery, are only 
prompted by a natural desire to ba- 
lance force by artifice ; lastly, that the 
Mahrattas openly act upon interested 
principles, and never even affect to 
regard any arguments but those which 
accord with their own narrow views 
of political expediency. Admitting 
the speciousness of these and other 
propositions which might be urged by 
a native diplomatist, the interests of 
that body which had committed to his 
Lordship the direction of its affairs, 
and the general welfare of India, im- 
posed upon the Governor General the 
necessity of acting as he did, after 
other expedients had been fruitlessly 
tried, and of deposing a prince, whom 
no treaties or engagements could bind, 
and whose political existence was in- 
compatible with the permanent settle- 
ment of the countrj^ 

Although the Sattara Raja, whose 
princi])ality now occupies that station 
in the political horizon lately filled by 
the mischievous court of Bajee Row, 
is regarded by the Mahratta families, 
in some degree, as their hereditary and 
legitimate chief, yet their entire inde- 
pendence of the family has been se- 
cured by transferring the obligations 
of allegiance, exclusively, to the Bri- 
tish Government. 

In detailing the events of the war, 
and the principles wdiich regulated the 
conduct of Lord Hastings, we have 
purposely made no use of a document, 
the value of which cannot be appre- 
ciated by the perusal of detached pas- 
sages. We now refer to that masterly 
exposition of the subject given by his 
Lordship in a reply to the address of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, on his 
return to that Presidency in 1818; 
wherein the whole series of events 
touched upon in the preceding pages, 
the motives which influenced the Go- 
vernor General in his transactions 
w'ith the native princes, and the secret 
springs which managed their courts. 


* BUcker, ‘JM, 
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are exhibited in a manner so perspi- Lord Hastings appears upon this 
cuous, distinct, and forcible, that it point to have adopted implicitly the 
deserves to be regarded as the most course of policy of his predecessor, 
satisfactory manifesto ever published whose opinion as to the cases where 
to the world.* interposition should be allowed on 


It is now time to detach our con- 
sideration from the topics which have 
so long detained it, and, dismissing 
concerns of a military and political 
character, to fix our attention upon 
the other parts of Lord Hastings’ 
administration. 

The vigour and decision which dis- 
tinguished all his Lordship’s political 
measures, were not more remarkable 
than the moderation and prudence 
which guided him in dealing with the 
prejudices and superstition of the 
Hindoo people. We may cite as an 
example, his conduct in regard to that 
barbarous rite practised among them 
(which does not satisfactorily ap- 
pear to be absolutely enjoined by the 
ancient lawgivers of Hindostan), de- 
nominated anoomarana (or anugamn^ 
navi), whereb}' widows become suttees, 
or voluntary sacrifices upon the funeral 
piles of their husbands. This prac- 
tice was discouraged, and even for- 
bidden, by the Moghul government; 
and the Peishwa was in the habit 
of personally exerting himself to dis- 
suade widows from becoming suttees, 
making suitable provision for those 
who yielded to his arguments. But 
his Lordship justly concluded that the 
government of a brahmin prince could 
not be liable to misrepresentation, and 
to the imputations of interfering with 
the religious opinions of the Hindoos, 
which would infallibly attach to us in 
similar endeavours, unless the greatest 
caution was used in dissuading those 
who were bent upon the sacrifice. 
His approbation was cordially be- 
stowed upon all judicious efforts to 
this end ; and he recommended 
strongly to the Court of Directors 
the policy of assigning a provision to 
those females who had been rescued 
from the flames. 


* TIim paper ma\ b** in tht* A^iaiic f ni- 

nal, tnl, vii. p. 


the part of the Government, is ex- 
pressed in the following extract from 
a letter to the Register of the Niza- 
inut Adawlut, dated 6th December, 
1812:* 

‘‘ The Governor General in Coun- 
cil accordingly conceives that the in- 
terposition of the public officers, iu 
cases of this nature, should be con- 
fined to the following points: 1st. 
To preclude, as far as possible, all 
compulsory means towards Hindoo 
women on the part of their relatives, 
of Brahmins or others, in order to 
cause them to burn themselves. 2dly. 
To prevent the criminal use of in- 
toxicating drugs or liquors for the ac- 
complishment of that object. 3dly. 
To ascertain whether the women have 
attained the age, as fixed by the Hin- 
doo law, at which they were permit- 
ted to burn themselves. 4thly. To 
enquire, as far as the nature of the 
case will properly admit, whether they 
are in a state of pregnancy. 5thly. 
To prevent the ceremony from pro- 
ceeding in cases, in which, on any of 
the above grounds, it may be re[>ug- 
nant to the principles of the Hindoo 
law.” 

Like all other subjects which admit 
of a great contrariety of sentiment, this 
question has led different persons, 
with equal means of observation, into 
opposite extremes of opinion ; and 
whilst one individual in authority de- 
clares the toleration of the practice 

a reproach to our Government, and 
that the entire and immediate aboli- 
tion of it would be attended with no 
sort of danger ;”f another deprecates 
any attempt at abolition ;J and a third 
even regards the interference of the 
police as the cause of increasing the 
number of suttees.^ 

* F.iptr^ laid before ParliamPtit lesueciin*^ 
Hmdno widows, printed !0 Joly, iS^l, p- 31. 

t Papers, printed t0.lune, I823.p.f>l. 

i Ibid.p 63, ^ Papers, oi.c. 1K2I, 
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Whether there be any foundation 
or not in the latter conjecture, it is 
certain, that after the Supreme Go- 
vernment had stimulated the native 
police to greater activity, the niur.her 
of suttees in Bengal and the adjoining 
provinces, increased in a surprizing 
degree. The number of widows burnt 
or buried alive in the year 181 o was 
in 181G, 44;d ; in 1817, 707 ; 
and in 1818, 8^19. This progressive 
increase, though partly explained by 
the mortalits arising from the epi- 
demic disorder, induced Lord 
ings reluctantly to express) his ap| re- 
hension, “ that the greater confidence 
with which the people perform this 
rite under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, as implied or avowed in the 
circular orders already in force, com- 
bined with the excitement of religious 
bigotry, by the continual agitation of 
the question, may have tended to 
augment rather than diminish the 
frequency of these sacrifices.”* His 
Lordship added, that should the re- 
ported number of suttees not di- 
minish, this cause will become highly 
probable ; and, it might be proper to 
prohibit the officers of government 
from exercising any active interfe- 
rence. 

In the jear 1810, however, the 
number of sacrifices fell to 6o0, and 
in the following year to oJ)7. In the 
year 1821, his Lordship in Council, 
adverting to the rules in force regard- 
ing the performance of the rite, ob- 
serves, that “ w hile the Hindoo com- 
munity must perceive in those rules a 
distinct proof of the unwillingness of 
Government to interfere with their 
religious prejudices, and must be sen- 
sible that its authorit}/ has been inter- 
posed only to prevent practices not 
sanctioned by their own institutions, 
they cannot fail to recognize the ex- 
treme regret with which the continu- 
ance of a custom so revolting to hu- 
manity is viewed by Government, and 
to be conscious of the gratification 

♦ Papers, Xc. l«21, p. 
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with which it would witness any dis- 
position on the part of the people 
themselves to discourage and discon- 
tinue it.” 

The liberal and temperate maxims 
which innuenced Lord Hastings, 
throughout his whole scheme of 
government, are moreover evinced 
in the conduct of his Lordship re- 
specting the Indian press. As this 
transaction forms a remarkable fea- 
ture in the history of his administra- 
tion ; and, as consequences rather im- 
{)ortant have s pining from it, we shall 
ei’iter somewhat more fully than we 
should otherwise think necessary into 
this part of the subject. 

From an early period in the admi- 
nistration of Marquess Wellesley all 
new'spapers, published in Calcutta, were 
submitted to the previous inspection 
of* an officer of Government, who ex- 
ercised an unlimited pow'cr of ex- 
punging any matter which he judged 
unfit for publication. Tlie rigorous 
exercise of this power became gra- 
dually relaxed in practice as the Eu- 
ropean population increased, and the 
state of society underwent the altera- 
tions naturally attending the more 
general diffusion of wealth and pros- 
perity. After a lapse of time suffi- 
cient to enable Lord Hastings to 
weigh the subject in his mind, and to 
exempt him from the suspicion of pre- 
cipitancy, he determined to dispense 
with this censorship, and to substi- 
tute a code of regulations for the con- 
troul of the public press. The senti- 
ments expressed by his Lordship when 
congratulated upon this measure, dis- 
play so decidedly the liberality of his 
principles, and the candour of his 
mind, that they deserve even on that 
account to be quoted here : 

“ My removal of restrictions from 
the press has been mentioned in lau- 
datory language. I might easily have 
adopted that procedure, without any 
length of cautious consideration, from 
my habit of regarding the freedom of 
publication as a natural right of rny 

VoL. XVII. C 
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fellow-subjects, to be narrowed only 
by special and urgent cause assigned. 
The seeing no direct necessity for 
those invidious shackles might have 
sufficed to make me break them. I 
kpow myself, however, to have been 
guided in the step by a positive and 
well-weighed policy. If our motives 
of action are worthy, it must be wise 
to render them intelligible through- 
out an empire, our hold on which is 
opinion. 

Further. It is salutary for Su- 
preme Authority, even when its in- 
tentions are most pure, to look to the 
controul of public scrutiny. While 
conscious of rectitude, that authority 
can lose nothing of its strength by its 
exposure to general comment. On 
the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
addition of force. 

That government which has no- 
thing to disguise, wields the most 
powerful instrument that can apper- 
tain to sovereign rule. It carries with 
it the united reliance and effort of the 
whole mass of the governed ; and let 
the triumph of our beloved country 
in its aw ful contest w ith tyrant-ridden 
France, speak the value of a spirit to 
be found only in men accustomed to 
indulge and express their honest sen- 
timents.*’* 

On the 19th August, 1818, the cen- 
sorship was removed, and certain re- 
strictions were substituted, which were 
notified to the editors of newspapers, 
in the form of resolutions, by the 
Governor General in Council. The 
editors were thereby prohibited from 
publishing, 1st. Animadversions upon 
the public measures of the Home or 
Indian Government, or offensive re- 
marks upon the public conduct of 
certain high authorities ; 2d. Discus- 
sions tending to excite alarm or sus- 
picion among the natives ; 3d. Re- 
publications of similar matter, or that 
should be calculated to affect the Bri- 
tish power in India ; 4th. Private scan- 

♦ Reply to the Address of the British Inhabi- 
tants of Madras, 24 July, 1819. 


dal and personal remarks on indivi- 
duals. The editors were at the same 
time distinctly informed, that “ they 
would be held personally accountable 
for whatever they might publish in 
contravention of the rules communi- 
cated, and would be proceeded against 
in such manner as the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council might deem applicable 
to the nature of the offence, for any 
deviation from them.” 

These rules and restrictions com- 
posed the limitations of those liberal 
principles in the speech just quoted, 
which else might be held to sanction 
a scope to publication which no good 
government can tolerate. The lan- 
guage of Lord Hastings is an expan- 
sion of that noble maxim. In civiiaie 
libera Imguam mentemque liberas esse 
dcberc. But the indificrcnce of the 
Roman Emperor would ill befit the 
chief of a state constituted as our In- 
dian empire ; and a remedy must be 
found against the abuse of liberty, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of our anomalous government. 

The peculiarity of this Government 
as it regards the efficient controul of 
the press over it, may here deserve a 
little consideration. What is called 
the public in India, is a body of Eu- 
ropeans in the proportion, at the ut- 
most, of one to o0,000 natives,* most 
of whom are more or less dependent 
upon the Government, which exer- 
cises over them a species of power 

* Lord Castlereagh, in 18 ! 9 , estimated the 
number of natives, under British authority, in 
India, at 50 millions, and the civil officers of the 
Company at 1,600. But oup power now extends 
over at lea*'! 80 millions. The computation on 
the text 18 given from a quarter entitled to great 
regard, as rcpre«=eTitiiig the pioportion of British 
subjects in the Presidency of Forl-WiHiam, not 
tn the immediate service of his Majesty or the 
Company, oi paid and supported by Government. 
Beyond the precincts of Calcutta and its suburbs, 
the proportion is less than one to UX),000; the 
number of such Brit.sh European aubjects being 
about SOO, and the native population being rati- 
luated at from to so millions. A statement 
publislied in tins Journal (vol. xv. p. 442 ), exhi- 

its ihe extent and population of the slates of 
Hindostan in mao, dtstinguishing the British 
possessions, our allies and tributaries, and indrf- 
pendent states. 
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precluding the notion of a constitu- 
tional check. The European commu- 
nity of India is composed of, 1st. civil 
and military officers ; 2d. Persons resid- 
ing in India by license, which may be 
withdrawn by the Local Government 
without a reason assigned ; 3dly. Tra- 
ders of a lower class, and handicrafts- 
men, either licensed, like the former, 
or unlicensed, and therefore at the 
entire mercy of the Government, 
against which they are hourly offend- 
ing. It is a mockery to claim for a 
community so constituted the political 
privileges and functions of the inde- 
pendent body of the people of Eng- 
land. The fallacy and ab.'^urdity of ail 
the arguments, in favour of an un- 
bounded free jjress in India, will ap- 
pear when it is considered, that the 
same efficient check, which is exercised 
in this country, would require that the 
civil and military servants of the King 
and Company should constitute them- 
selves judges of the measures which 
it is their province only to execute. 

These difficulties are interwoven in 
the system of our Indian Government. 
They are not adverted to in order to 
invalidate the reasoning of Lord Hast- 
ings, or to reflect u[)on the wisdom or 
expediency of the measure in ques- 
tion ; but with the view of showing 
more clearly the real motives and ob- 
jects of the individual wlio took ad- 
vantage of the concession th'is liberally 
granted, to establish what he termed 
a “ free press” in the Company’s ter- 
ritories. 

Six weeks after the abolition of the 
censorship, a new^spaper, entitled the 
Calcutta Journal, was set iq) in India, 
by a person who arrived at Calcutta 
in the early part of that year, with a 
license* as a free mariner, ‘‘ there to 
continue and provide for himself in 
the seafaring way,” during the plea- 
sure of the Company, or their Court 
of Directors, or the Governor Gene- 
ral, or Governor, or other chief officers. 

■* Tlie license of the Editor of tlie Calcutta 
Journal was not obtained, ihiougii causes whicli 
it is needless to mention, till I9ih October 18I8. 


The usual covenant was executed by 
this individual with the Company, on 
the due obseiwance of which his li- 
cense of residence depended, whereby 
he engaged to behave and conduct 
himself, from time to time, in all re- 
spects conformably to all such rules 
and regulations as now are or hereafter 
may be in force, and which shall be 
applicable to him or his conduct, and 
which he ought to obey, observe, and 
conform to,” 

The first number of the journal was 
published on the 2d October, 1818; 
and on tlie 28th IMay following, there 
appeared in it a wautou attack upon 
the Go\ernor of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, in wliich his con- 
tinuance in office w^as represented as 
a public calamity, and his conduct in 
adnunistration asserted to be governed 
by despotic principles, and influenced 
by unw orthy motives. 

The notice taken of this offensive 
article was by an official communication 
from the Governor General in Coun- 
cil to the editor, pronouncing it to be 
a violation of the obvious spirit of the 
instructions (copy of which w'as for- 
warded to him), and intimating that 
an\ i-cpetitiou of a similar offence 
would forfeit the countenance of Go- 
vernment, and Mibjcct him to be pro- 
ceeded against under the 36th sec. of the 
act 53 Geo. III. c. 155 ; in other w ords, 
to be sent away from the country. 

In acknow lodging the receipt of this 
communication, the editor used the 
following expressions ; The marked 
indulgence which his Lordship in 
Council is pleased to exercise towards 
me, in remitting on this occasion the 
exercise of the pow'ers vested in him 
by Uuv, will operate as an additional 
incentive to my future observance of 
the instructions issued, before the 
commencement of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, to the editors of the public prints 
of India, of which I am now fully in- 
formed, and which I shall henceforth 
make my guide.” 

Who would be prepared, after this 
statement, to expect from the same 
C 2 
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indi\’idual the sentiments he has sub- 
sequently avowed ; namely, that the 
strictures upon public measures, which 
afterwards appeared in the journal, 
proceeded from “ full confidence of 
the sincerity of the public professions 
(namely those of Lord Hastings), by 
which the Government of India invited 
the exercise of public comment on 
their acts;’* or the declaration he 
published little more than a twelve- 
month after his letter to the Governor 
General, that the Calcutta Journal 
was the only zealous and determined 
advocate of free discussion, the only 
channel for the full, fair, and free ex- 
ercise of public opinion, and that as it 
had set out with the advocacy of free- 
dom of opinion [which was not the 
case], so it had continued uniformly to 
maintain what it first professed;” and 
that, “ neither the hope of reward, or 
the fear of punishment, the prospect 
of gain, or the dread of ruin, the 
smiles of the few, or the neglect of 
the many; nothing, in short, but an 
honest conviction, and a conscientious 
belief could ever prevail on its editor 
to profess any other sentiments than 
those which had uniformly been ex- 
pressed by him, and would be uni- 
formly maintained, as long as the 
liberty of the press should be left to 
him in India, and he might be spared 
to exercise it.”* 

A very short time elapsed before 
another attack was made in the jour- 
nal upon the Madras Government, 
and which was succeeded by a third. 
Whereupon the editor was again ad- 
monished by the Governor General in 
Council, who, expressing his regret at 
observing the little impression made 
by that indulgence which the editor 
had so gratefully acknowledged, warn- 
ed him of the certain consequence of 
again incurring the displeasure of 
Government. 

The editor’s reply to this cominuni- 

* Pampnlct pointed fbut nnt published, fur the 
private Juferr^A^’n i nr fut'.ds, )'i 

isci. It <-01,^115 oj 75 ortAvo pact?, and 
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cation is well deserving of considera- 
tion, as illustrative of the true spirit 
and progress of his opposition and 
disobedience. Forgetting altogether 
the solemn pledge he had given to be 
guided in future by the spirit of the 
instructions he had received, and af- 
fecting to understand the Governor 
General’s address, before inserted, as 
a virtual abrogation of those instruc- 
tions, he contended that the press in 
India w as/rcc, and, in justification of 
this assertion, he added, that, “ in the 
exercise of this freedom, he had ven- 
tured to call in question even the po- 
licy ajid liberality of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in some of its former, and 
still more of its recent acts, as applied 
to the immediate administration of 
Lord Hastings himself.” 

Ihe mode in which the Governor 
General treated this infringement of 
his orders, accompanied by no apo- 
logy, but by a species of insult, was by 
a lenient endeavour to reimpress upon 
the mind of the ofl'ender the certain 
consequences of such proceedings in 
regard to his oum personal interests, 
and their evil influence in general. 
He concluded with observing, In- 
dependently of other injurious conse- 
quences to v\hich an injudicious and 
pel veiled use of the discretion vested 
in the editors of newspapers inav lead, 
it has the manifest tendency to raise 
a question as to the expediency of the 
liberal measures sanctioned by Go- 
vernment with regard to the press, 
and to the rcvnal of those restric- 
tions, which common prudence on the 
pait or the editors would render alto- 
gether unnecessary.” 

Little more than a month after this 
cori'esponderice, a letter was published 
in the Oalcutla Journal directly^ cal- 
culated to spread rlisaffection among 
tne native troops, wherein the writer, 
after complaining of the rate of ex- 
change at vvt.ich the troops in the Ni- 
zam s country were paid, attempted to 
show that the officers, through whom 
the pay was issued, derived an illicit pro- 
fit from selling or recci\ing the good 
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currency, which was sent there from the 
Company’s treasur}', and issuing a base 
currency to the troops ; and he con- 
cluded wth recommending that the Go- 
vernment should openly deduct a cer- 
tain portion of the pay of the troops, 
instead of depriving them of it clan- 
destinely. The Government was satis- 
fied with calling for the name of the 
author of this groundless charge, but 
the editor was suffered to escape 
without notice. 

On the 6th Nov. 1819, appeared 
another letter, which being submitted 
to the Advocate General, that officer 
gave it as his opinion that the pro- 
duction was “ a libel not only highly 
offensive in its terms, but mischievous 
in its tendency.” Government ac- 
cordingly determined that a prosecu- 
tion should be commenced against the 
editor. But in consideration of the 
professions made by him in a j^rivatc 
letter to liord Hastings, and the ur- 
gent intercessions in his favour, the 
proceedings were waived upon the 
editor’s consenting, 1st. to instruct 
Jiis counsel to let the motion made 
against him in the Supreme Court 
pass without opposition ; 2dly. to ad- 
dress to the Governor General in 
Council an apology, comprehending, 
in distinct and unequivocal terms, the 
professions contained in his private 
letter, for the purpose of the same 
being read in court by the Advocate 
General, as the ground of the instruc- 
tion to that officer to drop the pro- 
secution, These conditions, notwith- 
standing the publication of the letter 
in question had been justified by the 
editor, in spite of the principles pro- 
fessed by liim, and in direct opposition 
to his subsequent declaration, that the 
fearless advocacy of freedom of opi- 
nion had been uniformly maintained 
in defiance of punishment, or even 
ruin, were complied with, and the pro- 
secution was accordingly dropped. 

It would be tedious to specify mi- 
nutely the subscqVient [Toceedings of 
the editor ot this Journal, in whirh 
it seems impossible to doiihf that he 


had in view the object of compelling 
the Government, for some secret 
purpose of his own, to resort to co- 
ercive steps; for on the 3d July 1821, 
he had the temerity to state publicly 
that a certain “ infamous prospectus,” 
(as he termed it) of a hostile news- 
paper, was circulated, post free, by 
authority of Government, Before the 
correspondence which took place in 
consequence of this act of the editor 
was concluded, he published certain 
remarks upon the Bishop of Calcutta 
(the pious, learned and amiable Dr. 
Middleton) containing insinuations so 
extremely disrespectful to his public 
cliaracter, that his lordship felt it to 
be his duty to complain to the Gover- 
nor General in Council. A justifica- 
tion of himself (though he confessed 
his ignorance of the author of the 
remarks), and an avowal of his con- 
viction that the discussion of the sub- 
ject “ might be productive of public 
benefit,” were the only effects of re- 
monstrance on the part of Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding lenity and 
forbearance had hitherto seemed only 
to produce fresh acts of contumacy, 
the Governor General made a further 
effort to divert the offender from the 
course he wiis pursuing. The senti- 
ments contained in the conuminica- 
tion to the editor, deserve to be 
recortled in illustration of the subject 
under consideration. 

“ When certain irksome restraints 
w'hich had long existed upon the press 
in Bengal were withdrawn, the pros- 
pect w'as indulged that the diffusion 
of various information, with able com- 
ments which it would call forth, might 
be extremely useful to all classes of 
our countrymen in public employ- 
ment. A paper conducted with tem- 
per and ability on the principles pro- 
fessed by you, at the outset of your 
undertaking, was eminently calculated 
to forw ard that view . The just expec- 
tations of Government have not been 
answered. M'hatsoever advantages 
have been attaincU, the\ have been 
overbalanced b} the mischief of acri- 
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monious dissentions spread through 
the medium of your journal, 

“ Complaint upon complaint is con» 
tinually harassing Government regard- 
ing the impeachment w hich your loose 
publications cause to be inferred against 
individuals. As far as could be re- 
conciled with duty, Government has 
endeavoured to shut its eyes on what 
it wished to consider thoughtless aber- 
rations, though perfectly sensible of 
the practical objection which attends 
these irregular appeals to the public. 
Even if the matter submitted be cor- 
rect, the public can alibrd no relief, 
while a communication to tlie con- 
stituted authorities would effect such 
redress; yet the idleness of recurrence 
to a wrong (juaiter is not all that 
is reprehensible, for that recurrence 
is to furnibh the dishonest conclusion 
of sloth or indifierence in those bound 
to w^atch over such points of tlie ge- 
neral interest. Still the Government 
wished to overlook minor editorial 
inaccuracies. The subject has a dif- 
ferent complexion, when you, Sir, 
stand forth to vindicate the principle 
of such appeals, whatsoever slander 
upon individuals they may involve; 
and when you maintain the privilege 
of lending yourself to be the instru- 
ment of any unknown calumniator. 
Government will not tolerate so mis- 
chievous an abuse. It would be with 
undissembled regret that the Governor 
General in Council should find him- 
self constrained to exercise the chas- 
tening power vested in him ; never- 
theless he will not shrink from its 
exertion where he may be conscien- 
tiously satisfied that the preservation 
of decency, and the comfort of society 
require it to be applied.” This inti- 
mation followed : Should Govern- 
ment observe that vou persevere in 
acting on the principle which you 
have now asserted, there will be no 
previous discussion of any case in 
w'hich you may be judged to have 
\iolated those laws of moral candour 
and essential justice, whicli are eijual- 
ly binding on all descriptions of the 


community. You will at once be ap- 
prized that your license to reside in 
India is annulled, and you will be re- 
quired to furnish security for your 
quitting the country by the earliest 
convenient opportunity.” 

Notwithstanding this solemn warn- 
ing, and the reiterated promises of the 
editor, in reply to this communica- 
tion, to attend in future to the de- 
fined re^itrictions on the press, he 
continued to make his paper the re- 
ceptacle of almoht every species of 
writing proliibited b} the restrictions 
ol Govcnnnerit; and at length divested 
liimsclt of that rcs[>cct wliich he had 
hitherto jirohs^od towards the head 
of the Government, b\ indulging in 
sarcastic rcliectiuns iq^on the Gover- 
nor General himself. This i;fiencewas 
passed over, though it wa:^ strongly 
maintained in the Council that mis- 
chievous efhcLS would proceed from 
bringing the person of the chief of 
the Government into discu^ision with 
impunity, whereby his authority might 
be weakened, and his administration 
brougut into coutenqjt. A proposi- 
tion to the effect of disabling the edi- 
tor from lurther defiance of the Go- 
vernment, Ujion the publication of the 
well-known letter of Colonel Robison, 
was supported In all the members of 
council, cvcr})t the Go\ernor General, 
and was consLijuentlv negatived. 

1 he fate ol the officer just named, 
who was tried liy a court-martial, and 
ordered to quit the country, alarmed 
the editor of the journal, who, in a 
letter to Ijord Hastings,^ deprecated 
the apprehended displeasure of hi'> 
Lordship, by jirotestations of his 

undisguised and deej) regret” at the 
occurrence; and by representing that 

it could hardlv be possible the Go- 
vernment should \iait a deficiency of 
judgment” in the editor, “ with a 
punishment that the law reserves only 
for the highest degree of moral turpi- 
tude.” Ill a subsequent letter, f he 

* Dated 7 May, 1822. 

f Dated ^9 May, IS‘22, addressed to his Lord- 
ship’s private sccreuiv , 
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speaks of his Lorclsliip*s ‘‘ just though 
still indulgent construction of hib pro- 
fessions, the sincerity of which the 
editor trusts he will never have occa- 
sion to call in question and he con- 
cludes thus : “ And I do with sincerity 
pledge myself to exercise that addi- 
tional scrutiny and caution which his 
Lordship rccpiires ; and, having so 
pledged myself, I shall, I trust, be 
conscientiously zealous to fulfil his 
expressed expectations. I beg, there- 
fore, you will do me the favour to 
assure his Excellency the Governor 
General that he iua\ rc[)ose himself 
on my attention to the^c points.” 

It will hardly be believed that 
henceforward the articles published 
in the journal surpassed in oflensivc- 
ness of character the [receding exam- 
ples ; that two months after the so- 
lemn declaration just quoted, there 
appeared a violent attack upon a dis- 
tinguished officer name, and a dis- 
tinct charge against the Go\ enunent 
of an umlisguised and indefensible Job 
in an a[>pointincut gi\cu to him; and 
that a month aftorwa>’ds^ the editor 
made a distinct and unqualified decla- 
ration, that the resolutions and orders 
of Government imposing restraints on 
the press in India, were, “ in point of 
fact, and in point of law, incre ivastc 
paper and an order of Govern- 
ment, prohibiting the discussion of 
any particular topic, was to be re- 
garded merely as a requestj “ to be 
complied with or not, according to 
the reasonableness and the propriety 
of the demand.”* This additional 
boldness prodiicctl only an additional 
proof of the Governor Generafs for- 
bearance, and an additional warning 
to tlie cd'tor. 

During the few months forming the 
remaining part of Lord Hastings’ ad- 
ministration, almost every number of 
the journal contained some new at- 
tack on the measures and character of 
that nobleman. In less than a month 
after his Lordship’s resignation, a pa- 


ragraph was inserted reflecting upon 
an appointment made by his successor, 
which that personage brought before 
the council, and proposed to with- 
draw' the editor’s license of residence, 
which was unanimously approved by 
tlie Board, and carried into execution. 

This long narrative would be dis- 
proportioned to the slender details 
afforded to other topics in this sketch 
of Lord Hastings’ history, w ere it not 
indispcnsible in order to facilitate a 
clear {perception of the subject, 
and to justify his Lordship not only 
from the censure which has been at- 
tcmjited to be fixed upon him, but 
from the prejudice that may hereafter 
be raised against his character, from a 
mistaken idea of his motives, language, 
and conduct, in regard to the emanci- 
pation of the Indian press. To sup- 
po^,e the motive of Lord Hastings, in 
removing the censorship, to be a mere 
thirst of a{)[)lausc, would betray an 
egregious misa[)prchension of bis cha- 
racter; to conclude that his expres- 
sions will bear the unlimited sense 
ascribed to them by the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and that his Lord- 
ship meant at once to assimilate the 
Indian press to that of England, is to 
refuse to the Marquess the common 
benefit wdiicii ordinar\ experience and 
discernment lin[;avt to the {ilainest 
understanding ; and to pretend that 
his conduct tow aids the conductors 
of the press has been tXrannieal and 
oppressive, is to be guilty of an abuse 
of language which even disappoint- 
ment and mortification can in no de- 
gree excuac. 

Whatever question may exist re- 
specting that discretionary power en- 
trusted to a Governor General of 
India, which Lord Hastings was au- 
thorised by law to employ, but did 
not actualiy exert, it has no concern 
whatsoever with his Lordship’s con- 
duct. The legislature doubtless deemed 
the British subject secure from wTong, 
by the provisions of a statute,* w’hich 
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enacts, that, in order to prevent all 
abuse of the power vested in the Go- 
vernor General and Council, in case 
any person shall make a complaint to 
the Supreme Court of any oppression 
or injury having been committed by 
him or them, and shall verify the fact 
by an affidavit, and execute a bond 
with another person, in such a penalty 
as the Court shall appoint, eftectiially 
to prosecute the same, by indictment 
or otherwise, in any competent court 
in Great Britain, within two years 
after the return of the ] jar tv against 
whom the same is made, tlien and 
in such case, the party conip'lain- 
ing shall, hy order of the court, com- 
pel the production of a true cop\ of 
the order of council complained of, 
and examine witnesses touching the 
same.” 

To conclude this part of our sub- 
ject, and to complete our view of the 
consequences of a free Indian press, 
it may not be unacceptable to subjoin 
a few remarks upon the etfects ol un- 
restrained publication in the languages 
of India, which proceed from an able 
pen, and will perhaps in no other way 
reach the public eye : 

“ No person wall deny that essential 
benefits may be derived from the ope- 
rations of a native press, duly regu- 
lated and conducted by intelligent and 
well intention ed individuals ; nor can 
any means be devised for more ef- 
fectually diffiTsing useful knowledge 
amongst the population of this country 
(India), than the cheap and periodical 
circulation of tracts and articles of in- 
telligence calculated to instruct and 
improve the public mind, under the 
guidance of judicious and well quali- 
fied conductors. But in exact pro- 
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portion must be the evils of an ill 
regulated and licentious native press. 
Nor can the minds of the native po- 
pulation be truly said to be in a con- 
dition to derive those benefits from 
the sudden and rapid diffusion of lite- 
rature, which alone w'ould render the 
attempt safe and ju?>tifiable. The Bri- 
tish Government in India has ahvays 
acted on the wise and humane policy 
of adapting its laws to the state ot 
society, and has cautiously abstained 
from the introduction of the institu- 
tions of a highly ci\i!izcd society 
among a less enlightened [;(M>ple. The 
f'rinci])le is at least as applicable to the 
question regarding the nati\e press as 
to any otlicr. lu Kngland, tlie law’s 
relating to the press have kept pace 
with the progress of public opinion, 
and with the institutions of a free 
people. The iuinds of men have been 
gradually prepared for the exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation which must 
e\er attend freedom of publication, 
and have become enabled to make 
those discriminations w’hich are essen- 
tial to convert it to purposes of utility 
and improvement. No language can 
convey in adequate terms how repug- 
nant to the ideas of the subjects of an 
Asiatic state is a free press, employed 
as a iueans of controuling the Go- 
vernment : and suddenly to attempt, 
by that or any other means, to over- 
turn ail p^e^ious habits of thinking 
or acting on such subjects, w’oultl be 
a blind and hazardous neglect of all 
the sound and cautious lesions which 
experience has taugiit us.”* 

fTo be concluded in our next.) 

* See, ho^veve^, a sensibly On the 

Effect of the native Press in h in the Frieinf af 
Iiuha, Q^iaitcrlj Stue?, Nm. I. p, liy. 
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CENTRA 

Jotirnnl a ^ifcirch from ^Ikotv to fJir'za- 
poor, a Jioutc never hrfore travelled 
Europeans. 

Arrived at iVIhow, the U5th Decem- 
ber 1819. It appeals a miserable place. 
aMarcIied fiom Mho>\ wdth our rie-ht wing 


h INDIA. 

for Mundlaysir, to relieve the first bat- 
talion Mtb regiment iMadras Xat.ve lr.~ 
fintry, on the 4tli of IVlarch 1820, and ar- 
rived at iMundlavsir on the Uth instant — 
distant from Mhow tliiity-two miles. 'I'he 
t.ihle land of Maiwah teiimnateb at Jauin, 
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half way. The ghaut there very bad. 
Mundlaysir situated on the right bank of 
the Nerbiidda, here tolerably wide, but 
confined by very steep banks. jMadras 
houses miserably had; it is 1,700 feet 
lower tiian Mhow. 

Friday, Oct. 15, 1819. Commenced our 
march from Kurnaul towards Neemutch ; 
marched from Kurnaul at five a.m., 
arrived at our giound at Geroundali at 8-30 
A.M. — country a jungle the whole march. 

Saturday 16’. iMarchedfrora Geroundah 
at five A.M. to Fanneef, arrived at nine 
A.M ; country oi>en ; distance ten miles. 

^[undlay.'^ii-j July 3, 1830. Rains not 
commenced yet; weiither very pleasant. 
A very bad place for snakes ; great 
numbers of them beginning to appear. 

July 5. Rains set in ; w eather very cool 
— finding cloth jacket comfortable through- 
out the day. 

July 6. Killed a snake in my sleeping 
room. 

Aug. 1. Delightful weather, very little 
rain. 

Aug. 13. Tlic first heavy fall of rain we 
have had this year commenced to-day, and 
continues. 

Aug. 15. Rain still continues, weather 
very pleasant ; since the commencement of 
the rains we have had delightful weather. 
Until three days ago we had scarcely any 
rain, but fine cloudy cool days, and the 
nights so cool that, since the beginning of 
June, I have slept every night with a 
blanket ; indcetl since our arrival at Malwa 
we have not knowm what a hot night is. 
Route from Mhow towards Cnlculla, via 
Sau^or and Mirzapore. 1 820. 

Oct. 27. Marched from Mhow to JiK 
lane, in progress to Saugor, distance about 
fourteen miles ; the road tolerably good and 
oountrj' dat in general, but interspemed w ith 
hills. Jiilane is a pretty large place, and 
the vicinity of it very pretty * some fine 
trees about it, and a very good tope for 
encamping in : water is also good, and 
plenty of supplies for a detachment or 
battalion. At sun-set marched from Jil- 
lane, intending only to go three miles ; but 
no village was to be found where I ex- 
pected one, and I was therefore obliged to 
proceed for another hour, through a jungle 
dark as possible, until I at length reached 
a village, when I found very good quarters 
in the Potail’s house. 

Oct. 28, Started about two hours before 
Jsiafic Jo?irn — No. 07, 


daylight, with a very bright moon ; and after 
riding about five hours, through a pretty 
country and over a good road, came to a 
small village called Rageaghur, where I 
halted : passed several villages on the route 
this morning, the principal of w'hich was 
Akberpoor, about two miles from this, 
wliere there appeal’s to be an abundance of 
every thing requisite for supplying a camp. 
Rageaghur is a small village, very prettily 
situated at a sliorl distance from a range of 
hills (over which I believe my route lies to- 
morrow) ; it is distant from Jiilane about 
eighteen miles ; the last part of the road lies 
through rather a picturesque country, well 
cultivated, 

Oct. 29. At an hour before daybreak 
left Rageaghur for Billaole : the first part 
of the road W’as good, but lay through a 
very thick jungle, which did not give rise to 
the most pleasant sensations ; for as this 
part of the country is full of tigers, it is 
really dangerous passing through the 
smallest portion of jungle during the night. 
A short time before daybreak the road got 
very stony, and began to descend. At 
daybreak, to my great satisfaction, I found 
myself out of the jungle, and over the hills 
I saw yesterday, in a very prettily wooded 
\ alley, ev tending for a long distance both to 
the right and left ; the road again not good, 
and at sun-rise brought me to the village of 
Kennawd, a small village on the right; 
about four miles further passed Pepleu, a 
tolerably large place, in which there are 
plenty of supplies for any party; about 
four miles beyond this is a miserable vil- 
lage called Billaolee, where there actually 
were not supplies for my small party; the 
road in general lay E. N. E., distance about 
thirteen miles. At an liour before sunset 
started again for Tuppa, a village about 
eight miles distant ; the road w as good, but 
lay through a jungle, in which the guide 
twice lost the way, •=;o that w e did not reach 
Tuppa until eight o’clock, w’here I tiwk 
up my quarters. Intense cold during the 
night ‘ passed two nullahs after dark, and 
several villages. Tupj)3 i# rather a large 
village, wdth a gunee, tliere are supplies in 
plenty. 

Oct. 30, At daylight started for Gajna, 
and a little after entered a pass (over a 
range of hills running north and south) 
which was about two miles long. After 
getting through it, crossed a small nullah ; 
at eight o’clock arrived at Gajna, The 
VoL.XVII. D 
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road from Tuppa U good, bullies through 
a jungle the whole way : there are several 
small villages close to the road, with little 
patches of cultivation about tliem. Gajna 
IS a very small wretched place, containing- 
not above tliirty houses, built in a squaie 
by way of a defence ; it is distant from 
Tuppa about eleven miles, the direction 
same as yesterday. At tlie village of 
Coterie there are supplies for a camp. 

Oct. 31. Started about two hours before 

daybreak for Ashta, distance about ten 
mdes; the road is tolerable in general, but 
in some places bad. Arrived at Asiua a 
little after daybreak : it is a large place 
With a considerable fort, very prettily si- 
tuated, a number of fine trees all round if 
It as a fine bazar, and appears capable of 
supplying a large camp. The Rajah was 

verycivil.sentmefowls, kids, eggs, and 

milk, in great plenty. At four p. m. start- 
ed again for Umlay (or Imlay), where I 
^ive ter dark, and took up my (juarters 
for the night; distance from Ashta about 
thuteen miles. Umlay is rather a large 
village. The road was good the whole wav 
Nov. 1. Started at a little before day- 
break for Sehore : the country improved 
very much this march, cultivation almost 
the whole way; arrived at Sehore at eight 
O clock, df tance thirteen miles ; was kindly 
entertained by Major Henly, who is in 
political charge of this part of the coiiniry • 
le las a pretty place at Sehore, which L 
nas Jaid out very tastefulJy 
Nov. 2. Halted at Sehore. 

Nov. 3 Marched from Sehore at three 

for Bigonia, distance eighteen miles. 
Thefirstpart of theroad I did not see, being 
asl^p on Major Henley’s elephant ; arrive! 
at Joomrah at sunrise, where I found my 
horse, which I mounted, and arrived a^ 
Bigonia at eight a.m. The road from 
Joomrah is good, but lies through a grass 
jung e, without a spot of cultivation the 
whole way. Bigonia is a small place, bu t 
there are supplies, good water, and a capi- 
tal tope for encamping in : there is also a 
good deal of cultivation about the villa-rj 
principally badjera and sugar cane. This 
partof the world will in a few yeais be the 

finest province in India. Ever since our 

arrival, tlie revenue of the district of Bho- 
paul has increased five lacs of rupees, and is 
cabbie of yielding fifty if inhabited 
Nov. 4. Marched from Bigonia at half 
past three a.m. for Hindola, at daylight 
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arrived at the vUlage of Goonga, distance 
from IBigonia eight miles ; the road was 
bad and stony ; crossed several nullahs : a 
very dangerous ride, on account of the 
immense grass jungle through which the 
road lay. After pasring Goonga about 
half a mile the jungle ceases, and a most 
pleasing view presents itself, a beautiful 
valley, richly cultivated, and stiuhled with 
noble trees. There are t«o other pretty 
villages close to the road, with very fine 
topes about them ; the road is good, and lies 
through luxuriant crops of sugar-cane, 
badjera, Indian com, and v^beat (just ap- 
pearing). There are great numbers of 
date trees, as far as the eye can reach. At 
eigiit A.M. arrived at Ilindola, a very small 
place, but w e have got supplies in plenty : 
there is here one of the finest banian trees 
I ever saw ; it has extended its branches 
into seventeen fine trees— the circumfer- 
ence of the ground in which it has taken 
root is 205 good paces, and I fancy it 
must shade 500. Hindola is disUxnt from 
Bigonia eighteen miles. There is a lar.re 
nullah here, the water of which supplies 
the village, there being no well ; it is toler- 
ably good, but is the better for being boiled 
before you drink it. 

Nov. 5. Marched same time as yester- 
day, and had a great deal of trouble in 
crossing the nullah, which should be cross- 
ed in daylight if possible; it is very rocky 
and uneven, one step not over your Iionses 
hoof, the next up to his girths : I fancy it 
must be almost impassable in the rains 
About a mile further on passed another 
but not so bad. At daylight arrived at the 
village of Pawa Mulkili, distance about 
five miles from Hindola ; it has a largo 
smne fort, the walls of which are verv lo! 

road w^ not very good so far, bm from 
Pawa to Kam Keim was canital • ,h 
nullah at Pawa has a very soft bottom i! 
which my horse sunk up to his k!ee 
About three miles and a half further crosseil 

another nullah, with the same fault, 

county from Pawa was cultivated; it^ 
ery fl.rt, and is surrounded by hills at 

about eight or nine miles distanci ! - 

IS no village to be met with between Paw! 
and Ram Keira, the distance is about^ven 

miles. Ram Keira is built on a small hill 

which nses in the centre of the plain ! 
makes it conspicuous f 

i. f »» 
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uncommon circumstance in Indian villages 
There is a tank here, the water of which 
is the only procurable; — it i» tolerably 
good ; supplies are plenty. Killed a largo 
snake on the march this morning. Tlje 
coss are here about tw o miles and three- 
quarters long. At four v marched again 
for Bhilsa, distance twelve miles; the road 
was in general good, but in some places 
very stony, especially at a village four 
miles from Biiilsa. Tlie approach to 
Bhilsa is also very bad; there is a very 
large nullalj, which you cross three times, 
the last ford is very bad indeed. ^Arrived 
at Bhilsa at nine p.ji. BliiKa must be an 
immense place ; the only part of it X ^aw 
was the bazar, which is wdtliout exception 
the finest street I have met with in India. 
It being a Hindoo holiday, the whole 
towm was illuminated, and looked very 
well ; I am sorry I had not an opportunity 
of seeing Bhiba in daylight, as it is well 
worth seeing. 

Nov. 6. Blarched from Bhilsa a little be- 
fore daylight for Attaree Ka Kejna, dis- 
tance fifteen miles. The road w^as good, 
and the country beautiful; fine wheat-fields 
extended to the right and left as far as I 
could see, and very pretty villages are to 
be niet with every two or three miles. 
Arrived at Kejna at nine o’clock, very 
much fatigued, having inarched forty miles 
in the twenty- four hours. Kejna is a 
middle sized village, with capital water, 
plenty of supplies, and a fine tope, three 
very necessary articles for the Indian tra- 
veller, All the villages in this part of the 
country are tiled, which gives them a very 
peculiar appearance. 

Nov. 7. Marched at three a.m. for Bag- 
rode, distance fifteen miles. At daylight 
arrived at the village of Gaspoora, situated 
at the foot of a low range of hills (which 
my guide called the IVIuttall Hills). The 
road was good as far as Gaspoora, but at 
the entrance into the hills very bad indeed, 
not passable for wheeled carriages. Gas- 
poora is distant from Kejna seven miles 
and a half. ITie road from thence to Bag- 
rode lies over the hills, ilirough a nasty jun- 
gle. About a mile from Gaspoora, we came 
on the track of «a couple of tigers, which 
lasted about three miles, when we lost 
their marks about a mile from Bagrode, 
where we began to descend, and at eight 
A, 5 f. arrived at Bagrode, which is situated 
at the east side of the hills, distant from 


Gaspoora seven miles and a half. It has a 
kind of fort built on the hill immediately 
above the village ; there are supplies and 
w’ater. 

Nov. 8. Marched at four a.m. for Rut- 
ghm, distance twelve miles. The road 
was good, but the country uncultivated. 
At da) break arrived at a small village 
called ?dyrzapoor, situated at the foot of a 
low' range of hills, the name of which the 
guide could not tell me ; at half past nine 
a.m. arrived at Rutghur. It is a large 
place (with a fort) built on the right bank 
of the Bhena river, the course of w hich is 
N, \V. : it is rather wide here, and must 
be very troublesome to pass during the 
rains, Tlie fort is built on a hill imme- 
diately over the town, and has a fine ap- 
pearance ; it covers the entire top of the 
hill. This was one of the coldest mornings 
1 have experienced in India ; my feel were 
almost frozen in the stirrups, and when I 
dismounted at daylight I could hardily 
stand. At four p.m. started again for 
Guraeria, where I arrived a little after 
dark ; distance six miles, through a jungle. 
Gumeria is situated on the banks of the 
Dussanei. 

Nov. 9. Marched an hour before day- 
break for Saugor, w'here I arrived at eight 
A.M., distance about ten miles. Liked 
Saugor very much, it is a very pleasant 
station; it is built in the midst of low stony 
hills, but is very healtiiy. 

Nov, 12. x\t eleven o’clock p.m. started 
for Putterah on an elephant, another Ijeing 
laid at Soonoudra, where I arrived about 
one o’clock in the morning of the 13th 
Nov. : started again for Shapore, where 
my horse was laid, at which place I ar- 
rived a little beforeday break; mounted and 
proceeded to Putterah, w'here I arrived a 
short time after sun rise. Putterah is a 
large and very pretty place, distant from 
Saugor thirty miles. The road was good, 
but the latter jiart was jungle, from Sha- 
pore to Putterah. 

Nov. 14. Started at three a.m. for Nur- 
singghur, where I arrived (after riding over 
a most abominable road) at eight a.m. and 
found tlie Daw k I expected ; started for 
K octree, where I intend remai fling during 
the month. Kootree is a small place in 
itself ; there are some fine bungalows built ; 
it is situated on the right bank of tlie Sonar 
river, here rather wide and deep, 

Kov. 28, At two A.M. started from Koo- 

D 2 
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tree for Tigra, ilistance about thirty-six the village crossed a wide and deep nullah, 

miles. Rused numerous villages, the called Russerie. The weather is now most 

principal of which were Iluttah, Bhintee, intolerably cold. Tlie people here are 
Gyzabad, and Symmeriah. A little on this very civil. 

side Gyzabad crossed the Cane river, tlie Dec. 3. At three a.m. marched for Dur- 
bed of which is very wide, but the channel guniwor, distance seventeen miles : the 
at present insignificant. At ten a. si. ar- road was very good this morning. At 
rived at Tigra, which is a small village, dayliglit, after a small descent, arrived at 
built on tlie left bank of the Cane river. the village of Putterhut, rather large, ndth 

Nov. 29. At three a.m. marched from an extensive stone ghurre. Before passing 

Tigra for Mahewah, distance about sixteen through the village crossed die Russerie 
mites. Immediately below Tigi-a crossed nullah once more; it has here, imme- 
the Cane river again : it is here vei 7 wide, diately below the ford, a very wide and 
with steep banks, and at the bottom radier deep re^ch for about a mile. At eight 
stony. The first part of the road to-day a.m. arrived at Durguiiiwor, distant from 
was a good deal broken, and intersected Putterhut about seven miles. It is also 
by several nullahs ; it lay also through a a large place, with a ghurre. 
dock jungle: about an hour before day- Dec. 4. At four a.m. started, and a 
break, passed the village of Khodue, and little before daybreak arrived at the village 
at sun-rise passed another called Tuall, of Ram poor, distance from Durgunpoor 
both tolerably large. No cultivation ex- seven miles At nine a.m. and ved at the 
cept round the above mentioned villages ; village of Uinerie,and (Re%\ah being still 
the country one continued flat, bounded distant eight miles) halted. TJnaerie is 
to the north east and south-west, by ranges nineteen miles from Ihirgunpoor ; it is a 
of hills, at about twenty miles distance, ’^mall place, but has plenty of supplies. 
Mahewah is rather a large place, with a The road this morning was very good, and 
stone ghurree. country well cultivated ; about four 

Nov. 30. Marched at three a.m. for miles from Umerie a gentle ascent com- 
Loliargong, where I arrived at half-past menced, and continued as far as the village, 
seven, distance fifteen miles. The road is where the country again gets flat. To the 
very good, the latter part hilly. Lobar- right of the’road, at about sixteen miles 
gong was lately a station for a battalion of distance, are a number of high hills, de- 
infantry, a squadron of cavalry, and brigade tached from each other, but running pa- 
of guns j the two latter are all that now re- rallel, and ending in a point to the N. E. 
main. It is a miserable place ; the coun- Dec. 5. At daylight started for Rewah, 
fry about it one continued prospect of distance eight miles ; the road was capital 
black stony hills, covered here and there this morning, and the country really beau- 
by a few loose dock bushes : there is tiful. At eight a.m. arrived at Rewah, 
actually only one tree in cantonments. and was much disappointed at its appear- 
Dec. 1, 1820. Rode a troop charger as ance ; it is a mean ptace, and not half 
far as Si 1 gee, about fourteen miles, w’herc the size that might be expected. The fort 
my own horse waited for me ; arrived there is extensive, but its defences very paltry : 
at sun-set, and set forward for Magoud, a six-pounder would demolish the whole 
distance eleven miles, where I did not ar- in ten minutes. At three p.m. marched 
rive until past nine o’clock, the guide again for Roypore, distance twelve miles ; 
having twice lost the way. Crossed a wide the road and country were the same as in 
nullah with steep banks. the morning, a verdant green as far as the 

Dec. 2. Marched at five a.m. for So- eye could reach. Arrived at Roypore a 

haul, distance fourteen miles ; road very little after sun-set ; it is a large place, but 

good, and lay through a beautiful country, the houses are bttle paltry huts, so we 
cultivatetl as far as tlie eye can reach, and slept under a tree. 

studded with groves of noble trees, Ar- Dec. 6 . Started at daylight for Moor- 
rived at Sohaul at half-past eight a.m. It gamah, distance twelve miles, where I ar- 
is a large and very pretty place, the ap- rived at half-past eight. The road this 

proach, for upwards of a mile, being morning presented to me a new and pleas- 

through a wood of fine trees, swarming ing appearance, namely, crow^ds of travel- 
with the largest apes I ever saw ; close to lers moving in all directions, giving me 
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hopes of soon coming into a civilized it was also very much broken. At about 
country : mn the road I have hitherto six miles from Kutkunie crossed the 
travelled I never saw any one except my Bhwerma Nullah, which is very rocky ; 
own servants. Moongamah is rather a a little on this side of it, the ascent becomes 
large village. At six p.m. marched again much greater than it has hitherto been, 
for Laur or Launee, distance thirteen but it discloses to your view one of the 
miles ; there I arrived a little after sun- finest prospects imaginable , the countiy^ 
set; the road was capital, and the country to the right is really beautiful. Guns or 
the same as the two last marches. Baur wheeled carriages would find great diffi- 
is a small village, situated some distance culty on this march, the road being a good 
from the road. deal broken, and very rocky. At eight 

Dec. At daybreak started for Mow- p.m. arrived at Puttera, which is an im- 
gunge, distance thirteen miles. At about mense collection of pig-styes huddled to- 
six miles from Laur crossed the Udder gether in the greatest confusion ; it is 
Nullah, and three miles farther crossed really surprising that the natives of this 
the Thanner Nullah ; the latter has got fine province should be so filtliy in their 
very steep banks. The road this morning babitations. 

was capital, and the country, as usual, At four p.^r. marched for the Ghaut, at 
beautiful; every three or four miles there tlie top of which I arrived at sunset ; it 
are fine tanks. Theioadfor the la^it five is distant from Puttera ten miles, and is 
marches lias been gradually ascending. two miles to the bottom, where I arrived 
Mowgunge is rather a large place, but the at six p.m. 

huts are miserable ; indeed that is the Dec. 9. Marclied at day-light for Hilleah, 
case in all the villages about here, I have distance ten miles ; was much impeded 
not seen a tolerable house in one of them, by the baggage of a M’Ing of the 9th, 
At four P.M. marched again for Kutkunie, who were ascending the ghaut on their 
distance twelve miles. About four miles way to Hussingaliad. Arrived at Plillcah 
from Mowgunge crossed the Kharrie at eight a.m. : it is a large and very pretty 
Nullah; its banks are very steep and place, feel quite at ea^e again, having got 
stony, guns or wheeled carriages would into our own territories. At three p.m. 
find great difficulty in passing it. Two started for Lalgunge, distance thirteen 
miles further passed the village of Patera, miles, where I arrived at seven o’clock : it 
a large place situated in the midst of is a large place. 

beautiful topes. A short distance from Dec. 10. At five a.m. started for Tana, 
Patera crossed the Junkie Nullah ; it is distance ten miles, Avhere I arrived at 
also very rocky. At six p. Ji. arrived at eight a.:su The road was tolerable, 
Kutkunie, which is a large village, but with the exception of the ghaut above 
the huts as usual miserable ; the approach Tana. At three p.3t. started again for 
to it is very bad, IMyrzaporc, distance six miles. I arrived 

Dec. 8. At daybreak marched for Put- at sun-set, and met tlic kindest welcome 
tera, distance eleven miles. The first part from my dear and valued friends there, and 
of tlie road was through a jungle, which so ended my march from Mhow'. — [Cn/. 
however did not last above three miles ; Jjur, 

NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 

Fo the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir : It appears that the Phormium p. 418. The writer calls this article 
tenax, or flax of New Zealand, has New Holland flax : the Phormium 

been successfully cultivated in France, tenax is not, however, indigenous 

Whether it be not worth the attention there, but has been introduced by the 
of our agriculturists to try the experi- English settlers from New Zealand ; 
ment in this country, is a question I Labillardiere, in 1802, detailed 

cannot solve ; but beg to subjoin m the Institute the many advantages that 

the account given of this fact in the would accrue from naturalizing in France 

Annalet de Chimie for August 1823, the Phormium tenarj or flax of New Hoi- 
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land. He found that the threads made 
from the leaves of this plant were twice as 
strong as those of common hemp ; and 
also that the elasticity of tlie former was 
greatly superior to that of the latter. M. 
de L. predicted that the Vkormiuni tenax 
would succeed in France. This predic- 
tion has been verified by the exertions of 
M. Cachin, Inspector General of High- 
ways and Bridges, who has transmitted to 
the Linnean Society a stalk of Phormium 
of three metres (3^ English feet) high, 
which he had grown in his garden at Cher- 
burg. This stalk had seed vessels con- 
taining ripe seeds. Messrs. Gillet, Lau- 
mont, and Tfaorin have sown them in 
Paris, and on the 1st of September 


last rntwre than half of them had ap- 
peared. * 

The experiments made witlf the threads 
obtained from the plant of M. Cachin 
fully confirm the favourable opinion of 
M. de Labillardiere. 

It appears by the report of Com- 
missioner Bigge, that the superiority 
in point of strength of the New Zea- 
land flax over the Baltic hemp has 
been fully established by experiments 
made both at Sydney and at Deptford. 
It possesses, besides, peculiar quali- 
ties which greatly enhance its value. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Agrestis. 


THE JAINAS. 


The Jainas constitute a sect of Hindoos, 
dififering in some important tenets from the 
Brahminical, but following in other res- 
pects similar practices. The essential cha- 
racter of Hindoo institutions, is the dis- 
tribution of the people into four great 
tribes. The Jainas admit the same divi- 
sion into four tribes, Brahmins, Khetries, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras, and perform like 
ceremonies, from the birth of a male until 
his marriage, Tliey observe similar fasts, 
and practise still more strictly the received 
maxims of refraining from injury to any 
sentient being. They appear to recog- 
nize as subordinate deities some, if not all 
the gods of the prevailing sect ; but do not 
worship in particular the five principal 
gods of these sects, nor address prayers, 
nor perform sacrifices to the sun or fire. 
They differ, also, from the Brahminical 
Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to 
certain deified saints, who, according to 
their creed, have successively become su- 
perior gods. Another doctrine, in which 
they materially disagree wnth the orthodox 
Hindoos, is the rejection of the Vedas, the 
divine authority of which they deny. In 
this particular the Jainas agree with the 
Buddiiibts, or Sangatas, who equally deny 
the divine authority of the Vedas, and 
who, in a similar manner, worship certain 
pre-eminent saints, admitting likewise, as 
subordinate deities, the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos, Tlie two sects 
(the Jainas and the Buddhists) differ in 
regard to the history of the personages 


whom they have deified : and hence it may 
be concluded that they had distinct found- 
ers, but the original notion seems to have 
been the same . all agree in tlie belief of 
transmigration. Jaina priests usually wear 
a broom adapted to sw eep insects out of 
the way, lest they should tread on the mi- 
nutest lieing. In Ilindostan, the Jainas 
are usually called Syauras, but distinguish 
themselves into Sravacas (Shrawuks) and 
Yatis, or laity and clergy. The following 
is a brief account of them : 

1. T'he derivatmi of the name Jaina or 
Joinu, is derived from the word jinu (ji, to 
conquer). He who has overcome the eight 
great crimes, is called jinu. These crimes 
are, eating at night; slaying an animal; 
eating the fruit of those trees that give 
milk ; tasting honey or flesh ; taking the 
wealth of others ; taking by force a mar- 
ried woman; eating flowers, butter, cheese ; 
and worshipping the gods of other religions. 

2. Their Ori^^n. This sect is said to 
owe its rise to Rishubhuadevu, a Hindoo ; 
and of whom it is related, that he became 
incarnate thirteen times. After him, twen- 
ty-two persons are mentioned, as the suc- 
cessive leaders of the sect. The last of 
the Jaina yogees was Muha-veeru, who 
is said to have been incarnate twenty-seven 
times. Jhis yogee had many disciples, 
and amongst the most distinguished was 
Goutumu-Sw'amee, for whom he had a 
particular regard, and whom he sent, on 
the day of lus absorption (dcatfi), to the 
residence Devu-&urmmu, lest his mind 
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should be too much affected. Seventeen 
of his disciples obtained deliverance from 
the body at the same hour with their master. 

3. Their Doctrine. It is difficult to 
give a system %vhich will apply to tiie 
whole sect, among whom various opinions 
prevail. A number of Jainas come near 
to the orthodox Hindoos. They acknow- 
ledge something of a deity, yet deny a 
Creator, and reverence in a limited sense 
Hindoo deitits. They retain the ten cere- 
monies connected with progress thi'ou gh 
life up to marriage. They niaiay like the 
Hindoos — burn tlieir dead, but observe no 
shraddhu. Strict Jainas are constrained 
to a life of monflicity. The chief Jainas 
were gloomy ascetics, assuming tljc rights 
of deity, and denying the authority of 
God. They say, that the earth is formed 
by nature, that is, by inherent properties 
existing in itself ; that spirit is found in 
two conditions, emancipated, and enclosed 
by matter ; that but one spirit is indi- 
viduated through tlie whole universe of 
animated existence (although Cliervvaka, 
a Jaina leader, denied the existence of 
spirit altogether) — tliat all human affairs 
are regulated by religion, and irreligion, 
i. e. by works of merit and demerit ; that 
religion naturally purifies and immortalizes 
its possessor, and that irreligion defiles, 
degrades, and ruins men ; that the future 
births of men are regulated by present 
actions; that works of merit will raise a 
person to one of the twelve heavens ; that 
for eight miles beyond the highest heaven, 
all is darkness; that below this heaven 
is a heaven, in wliich all who obtain 
unchanging happiness remain, and is 
36,000,000 miles long ; that the inhabit- 
ants of this world occupy 1,3:>P cubits of 
these regions ; that below are five other 
heavens, occupied by ascetics somewdiat 
less pure than the former ; that lowxr still 
are twelve heavens, one below the other; 
tliat the earth is next hung in air ; beneath, 
water; and still louder, darkness. Persons 
sinning in the above-named heavens, be- 


come men or animals, and sink into a 
region of torments; while others ascend 
from the earth, and occupy their couches, 
or places of repose in heaven. 

4. Their Duties- The Jaina bathes in 
the morning, shakes his garment and mat 
to purify them, repeats prayers to persons 
possessing the five qualities of Urihuntu, 
Siddhu, Acaryu, Oopadhyaya and Sad- 
hoo ; makes an address to w isdom, religi- 
ous light, excellent conduct, and devotion; 
walks round a Jaina temple three times ; 
hows, and prays to the image of a Jaina 
yogee, carv ed in a sitting posture ; goes to 
his spiritual guide, and makes his vows to 
Iiim for the day ; solicits alms at a certain 
number of houses, for tlio food of tlie 
day ; returning, he mutters incantations, 
to remove the sins committed iii killing in- 
sects, by treading on them unwittingly 
as he passed through streets ; eats ; prays 
again to the poisons designateii as above; 
continues silent nearly all tlie day ; at its 
close again repeats incantations, &c. Many 
other duties must be passetl over, as too 
numerous to introduce here. Tlie person 
who, by practising the duties of the Jaina 
religion, renders liimself w'orthy of the 
worship of Indru and the other gods ; 
W’ho delivers liimself from chains of the 
world, obtaining complete emancipation 
from matter, becomes a proper object of 
xvorship to all creatines. Passing by the 
festivals, &:c. of this sort, w*e have only 
room to add, that at the time of a Jaina 
mendicant’s h st sickness, a di^-ciple repeats 
a certain prayer to him, and rehearses the 
praises of the Jaina mendicants. After 
his death, witli his body are burnt the 
brush with which he swept the road or his 
seat, that he might not destroy animal life, 
his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of 
wdieated pasc. 

There are five sects of Jainas, but the 
difference between them is trifiing. Tlie 
Digumburus, w ho w ear no clothes ; the 
Teni-puiit-hees, the Uhooriyas, the Loon- 
kas, and the Bouddhiis . — [Asiatic Observer. 


OFF - RECKONING FUND. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : Nothing has struck me so 
forcibly as the very tardy promotion 
which has for many years prevailed 
in the Indian army; by which means 


unfortunately any officer, however 
zealous he may be, before he can ar- 
rive at the rank of Colonel, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, or Major, loses those 
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energies which attach to eva^y ambi- 
tious mind. To remove this obstacle 
to promotion in some degree, I can 
devise no other means than trenching, 
to a limited extent, upon the Off- 
Reckoning Fund, and by soliciting 
from the Company’s finances, which 
are now becoming annually more 
abundant, the sum of 10,000 rupees 
in aid thereof. By these means, as 
will be seen hereafter, the retirement 
of many Lieutenant-Colonels and Ma- 
jors would make room for the promo- 
tion of junior officers to fill the effi- 
cient situations of those regimental 
ranks, now, in too many instances, oc- 
cupied by worn-out constitutions. 

As proofs of the tardiness of pro- 
motion, Colonel Alexander Knox, a 
cadet of 1780, was only last year pro- 
moted to a brigade of cavalry ; Colo- 
nel Henry Worsley, C.B., and Colonel 
Vanrennan, also cadets of 1780, were 
last jear promoted to the colonelcies 
of regiments; and the Majors pro- 
moted on those occasions to lieute- 
nant-colonelcies were cadets of 1 704. 

Thus, after a service of forty-two years, 
the three former became Colonels of 
regiments, and the latter, after thirty 
years, are their successors as Lieute- 
nant-Colonels ; so that every liberal 
mind will admit, that before these 
officers can arrive at the goal of re- 
ward for active services, their consti- 
tutions must be broken down by the 
effects of a tropical climate. 

I will now enter upon a detail of 
the plan I have to suggest, through 
your publication, for the considera- 
tion of those who have the power to 
remedy the evil. 


[Jan. 

Co!s. Lt>Cots. 

79 
12 


160 

24 


1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

94 190 


Cols, Ijt.-Cnls. 
Bengal Cavalry, 4 brigades 4 8 

Do. Artillery , 4 battalions 4 8 

Do. Europ. rcgt., 1 regt. 1 2 

Do. Sepoys, 30 regiments 30 60 

Madras Cavalry, 4 brigades 4 8 

Do. Artillery, 4 battalions 4 8 

Do. Europ. regt., 1 regt. 1 2 

Do. Sepoys, 29 regiments 29 56 

Bombay Cavalry, 1 brigade 1 6 

Do. Europ, regt., 1 regt. 1 2 


Carried forward 79 160 


Brought forward 
Bombay Sepoys, 12 regts.... 

Bengal Engineers, 1 corps 

Madras Do 

Bombay Do 

Thus the Indian army 

comprises 94 regts. 

I have seen no distribution for many 
years of the Off-Reckoning Fund, 
(which most assuredly ought to be 
annually inserted in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, for the information of the Colo- 
nels of regiments and other officers 
residing in England), but I have heard 
it stated, that the fund admits of 
12,000 rupees to each Colonel. Pre- 
suming that this statement is correct, 
1 propose that in future 2,000 rupees 
per annum be deducted from each 
regiment, forming the annual sum of 
3 88,000 rupees to be appropriated as 
under. 

Upon the future retirement of every 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the sum of 120/. 
shall annually be allowed to him in 
addition to his pay, making his in- 
come about 485/. ; to every Major 
I would allow 80/., increasing his 
income to 362/, But if the Company 
should bestow the sum solicited, the 
plan will then admit of some addition 
to both classes of retiring officers. 

Colonels of regiments may in the 
outset object to this intrusion upon 
their Off-Reckoning receipts ; but those 
possessing liberal minds will consider, 
that many of their juniors have been 
as long in arriving at the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, as they them- 
selves were in obtaining regiments; 
and that even with this obtrusion on 
their fund, they are left in a better 
situation than Colonels of regiments 
in the King’s array. 

Should this plan meet with the 
countenance of the Directors, I would 
recommend that it be acted upon at 
first by offering its advantages to the 
junior Lieutenant-Colonels and Ma- 
jors, and in case of their declining to 
retire, then the second Lieutenant- 
Colonels and Majors to be eligible 
thereto. 
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Various plans have been offered to 
the Bengal Government, through the 
medium of the Calcutta press, for 
ameliorating the situation of certain 
ranks of the Company’s army, by pro- 
motion to higher grades : but none 
have occurred to me so feasible as 
this very moderate application from 
the Oft-Reckoning Fund, aided by any 
contribution the Directors may au- 
thorize. The officers designed to be 
thus benefited are, by sanctioned re- 
gulations, entitled to retire upon full 
pay after twenty-two years’ actual 
service in India; but the reason why 
so few have availed themselves of 
this regulation is, that the retired pay 
is inadequate for comfortable retire- 
ment. Numbers of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels and Majors continually come 
home on furlough ; and after resorting 
to cofteo-houses in London, or beguil- 
ing their time at Cheltenham, they 
return to India waiting for further 
promotion, or some adventitious turn 
in the service; all wliich might be 
prevented if some liberal addition were 
made to their incomes, I honestly 
confess that I can see no just reason 
why a General Officer, as Colonel of 
a regiment, should sit quietly in Eng- 
land, partaking of all the advantage of 
the Off-Reckoning Fund, wdiilst his 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors are 
bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, although, as I have above ob- 
served, they have been more years 
in arriving at those ranks, than he 
was in succeeding to the command of 
his regiment— a fact sufficiently ex- 
^ emplified in the instances of Colonels 
Knox, Worsley, and Vanrennan, of 
the Bengal army. 

All new regulations grow^ out of 
new circumstances, as did those of 
1796, from the novel introduction of 
numerous King’s corps, causing there- 
by supercession and disgust. Tardy 
promotion now prevails : and the only 
relief is, for Field Officers to be allow- 
ed to participate in the Off-Reckoning 
Fund, to a moderate extent. Some 
General Officers have been at home 
Asiatic No, 97* 


for twenty years, quietly enjoying 
otium cum dignitate, whilst their juniors 
have been partaking in all the hard- 
ships of Lord Lake’s and the more 
recent campaigns. It is time, therefore, 
to break in upon old and impolitic 
regulations, w hether of the East-India 
or any other service. 

This plan is suggested by a Bengal 
Retired Officer, and by one who, had 
health permitted, would some years 
ago have had the rank of Major Gene- 
ral, and a regiment; and he would, 
under these fortunate occurrences, 
most cheerfully have subscribed to 
any plan like the foregoing. He is 
also of opinion that, to render the 
service still more desirable, the Court 
of Directors cannot do a more bene- 
volent action, than place their Retired 
Captains and Subalterns upon the 
same rate of half-pay as was obtained 
for similar ranks in the King’s service. 
The additional expense w^ould be very 
trifling to a great political body like 
the East-India Compan^x It may also 
he remarked, that the late most liberal 
concession of i. 60,000 per annum 
from the Company, in aid of the 
royal retired full and half-[)ay, clearly 
bestows upon every King’s Captain 
7^., and on every Lieutenant of seven 
years’ standing, As. 2d. per diem ; and 
as no officer of these ranks in the 
Cornpanv’s service can, according to 
the regulations of 1706, be entitled to 
half-pay under thirteen years’ service, 
I leave it to the obvious good sense 
and liberality of the worthy Directors 
of East-India affairs, w’hether their 
unfortunate junior servants cannot 
spend this additional boon of libera- 
litv as judiciously as their brethren 
in the Royal service in India, with 
whom they have jointly fought and 
bled for the East-India Company’s 
interests, during the most important 
crisis of their political existence. 

1 remain, Sir, &c. 

A Bengal Retired Ofitceb. 

P. S. I further beg leave to observe, 
that considering the paucity of reward 
for meritorious General Officers in the 

VoL. xvri. E 
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King’s service, when compared to the 
number of that class, how much bet- 
ter it would be to regulate, that, in 
future, no General Officer having a 
regiment shall hold another situation^ 
viz. Constable of the Tower, or any 
of the small Home Governments, 
such as Tilbury, Berwick, Blackness, 
Calshot, Carlisle, Chester, Dartmouth, 
Dunbarton, Edinburgh, and twenty or 
thirty more. All these should be re- 
served for meritorious General Offi- 
cers not having regiments. All officers 
will allow, that whenever regiments 


become vacant, they are now assigned 
to those officers who have seen much 
service, free from Parliamentary in- 
fluence ; but when once any General 
Officer gets a regiment, any secondary 
situation he may hold should be given 
up. It is to be lamented that several 
noblemen, whose ample fortunes pre- 
vent a regiment from being any object 
to them in a pecuniary point of view> 
should still tenaciously retain the emo- 
luments thereof: they should rather 
feel a pride in bestowing the Off-Rec- 
koning upon their junior Field Officers. 


MEMORANDA OF A VOYAGE ON THE GANGES. 


Kov. 7. — We this day finished our 
navigation of the Bhaggeratty, and fairly 
committed our budgerow to the protecting 
genius of the “ hallowed’* stream. We 
had a slight view of the Ganges on the 
5th, but its appearance then (as now) by 
no means corresponded with the high ex- 
pectations we had formed, from the de- 
scription given of this most sacred of 
Hindu rivers. The breadth at the point 
of entrance appears about four or five 
miles; and so great a body of waters 
should make a strong impression on the 
spectator, who has been accustomed to gaze 
on the comparative puny dimensions of 
the Tay, the Thames, or the dependent 
branch — the Hooghly, It looks more 
like an extensive standing pool, than a 
vast collection of moving waters. To this 
the great muddiness of the stream, as well 
as the general flatness of the country, must 
contribute; and the dull broken-down 
bank, does any thing but inspire one with a 
feeling of sublimity, to counteract tlie 
effect of these degrading circumstances. 
At one or two points of the view, however, 
a very agreeable relief is afforded by the 
addition of some lofty trees, which, tower- 
ing above the others, with variously figured 
summits, take away from the uniformity, 
and yield an object for the wearied eye to 
r^ose on. These trees are situate on the 
opposite, or left bank of the river, and 
present much the same appearance as is 
seen in English prospects : a consider- 
able distance intervening between each 
parcel, and the horizon only bounding the 
view in the interval. What gives the 
j^reate&t Cham to the new course, and adds 


a spirit to our dull energies, hitherto in 
tone with the surrounding scenery, is the 
appearance in the distance of the Rajema- 
hal Hills. These we first observed yes- 
terday, like dark clouds rising from the 
horizon ; but tliey are now distinctly 
visible, running fromW. to E., and appa- 
rently crossing the course of the river as 
it now flows. From the appearance which 
they make, their general elevation cannot 
be great. 

The country is become much more 
barren, and destitute of trees, since we 
left the village of Sooty ; and that w'hich 
now lies before us might serve, I think, 
to give the traveller a faint idea of what be 
would meet with in the deserts of Arabia, 
or the parched plains in the interior of 
Africa. We complained, on the Hooghly, 
that the trees presented sameness of scenery, 
and hailed witli pleasure every opening in 
the wood, that gave us a view of the fields 
and pasture grounds ; but now we strain 
our eyes, to no purpose, for these interest- 
ing objects, and long earnestly again for 
the deep umbrage which surrounds the 
Indian village. The soil of this bare 
district is extremely sandy, possessing 
hardly any tenacity ; and the herba^ which 
it yields is scanty and impoverished : yet 
even with this wretched paifulum, the na- 
tives contrive to subsist their cattle, which 
appear in as good condition, and not less 
numerous, than in the others which we 
passed. This village, the first we have 
seen on the banks of the great river, looks 
the picture of an Arab or Tartar kraul, 
from the general barrenness around it ; but 
the houses are even mon^ subteotially 
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built, flnd with a greater attention to com- 
fort than they are lower down the country ; 
most of them have a low wattled enclo- 
sure surrounding the but, which serves at 
the same time as an ornament, and a veil 
to conceal the inhabitant from the prjing 
eye of his neighbour. Before leaving the 
more cultivated country this morning, I 
had an opportunity of observing the In- 
dian mode of rolling the ground, w’hich 
exhibits, in deficiency of better materials, a 
tolerable application of expedient. Stones, 
it must be remembered, are not to be 
found in Bengal, at least in this part of 
it ; and iron , from its scarcity, is too dear 
to come within the reach of a poor Indian 
cultivator, whose whole wealth consists, 
perhaps, in a yoke of oxen, and a few 
cows and goats. Solid timber, fit for such 
purpose too, is not, I imagine, the growtli 
of the district. To supply the deficiency, 
then, one would think a considerable ex- 
ertion of ingenuity requisite : yet nothing 
can be more simple, and it may be said 
obvious, than that which the natives have 
adopted. It consists merely of a board 
two or three feet broad (or several pieces 
joined so as to make that breadth), con- 
nected in the centre with a projecting beam, 
which being fastened by means of a cross- 
piece to the oxen, in the manner of the 
plough, one, two, or more persons, accord- 
ing to the team employed, place themselves 
on the board, each grasping an ox's tail 
with his left hand, and holding firmly by 
it so as to preserve his balance ; the 
animals are then pushed on with the right, 
while the weight of the men’s bodies, as 
they are dragged along, breaks the clods, 
presses down the earth, and fixes the seed 
in the ground, as efficiently as could be 
done by the most perfect and ponderous 
European roller. 

The boats anchored last night, not 
many hundred yards from the point of 
entrance into the Ganges, where the stream 
was not so powerful as we had experienced 
it to be on turning the angle formed by 
the junction of the rivers. Notwithstand- 
ing the rapidity of the current, and the 
less coherence of the soil forming the 
bank, we seldom observed the earth giving 
way in tile manner that it did in tlie 
Hooghly, under the same circumstances ; 
but from the rifts in the foot-path, and 
fragments of the bank that lay prostrate at 
the water’s cvlge, it b c\ ident that the same 


change is going on here as in the course 
of the dependent branch. During the 
tracking of the boats, w^e landed, as usual, 
in the morning, and rambled over the 
country. We passed one or two villages, 
whose appearance was as inviting, and in- 
dicated fully as much comfort, as those 
placed in more favourable situations. One 
with some trees adjoining to it w as parti- 
cularly pleasing in effect ; and many of 
tile huts not only displayed great neatness 
in their exterior, but bore marks of a cer- 
tain portion of taste in their possessor. 
For the first time since leaving Calcutta, 
I saw here an enclosed piece of ground, 
forming a flow'er garden, as an appendage 
to one of the humble clay edifices, which 
contributed not a little to enliven the 
scene, I could perceive in this village 
also more attention paid to the cattle : 
comfortable sheds with enclosures, similar 
to those W'hich surrounded the houses, 
being appropriated for their reception, and 
apparently kept so clean, as to impress one 
with a favourable idea of the inhabitants. 
What seemed ratlier extraordinary, last 
night w’as passed w ithout our being dis- 
turbed by, or even hearing the cry of a 
jackall. These animals, which infest the 
villages and towns, and prowl from sunset 
to sunrise on the river bank in quest of a 
scanty pittance, cannot subsist themselves 
in a country where the thin population 
furnishes no superfluity of food, and the 
absence of jungle leaves them no place of 
shelter, to retire to during the day. 

After tracking along the banks of the 
Great River for a few miles, our whole 
suite struck off into a bye channel, which 
winds round an island of considerable 
size. This new course deprived us of the 
pleasure of surveying the opposite bank of 
the Ganges, whose scenery presented the 
only view that was at all agreeable in the 
country around; and we had nothing in 
return but a bare sandy beacli, with a tuft 
of rushes here and there, which served as 
the haunt of alligators. As we were 
sailing slow' along the right bank after din- 
ner, one of the servants came and informed 
us that an alligator was seen lying on the 
opposite shore ; and on reaching the top 
of the bank we beheld tlie monster, w'hose 
appearance realized all the expectations we 
had formed of his size and ferocity. He 
was lying on the bank with his head close 
to the w'ater, and the jaws w idt* open, as 
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if in wait for his prey. The hinder part 
of the body was more elevated than the 
head, from the ascent of the bank, and 
somewhat curved towards the left, making 
an attitude of great apparent attention. 
He remained quite motionless for a long 
time ; and we could distinctly see, with the 
assistance of a glass, the colour of his 
body, which was of a dark leaden hue, and 
the enormous array of fangs displayed in 
both jaws. The longest of these appeared 
at least two or three inches, and the 
smaller ones seemed to make up in num- 
ber what they wanted in size. His 
greatest length might have been about fif- 
teen feet. Some boats which passed on 
that side very close to him, did not in the 
least disturb him ; and we could see his 
body, as long as the light enabled us, ap- 
pearing exactly as described, like a bare 
trunk of a tree, or a low mud wall on the 
beach. With the spectacle of this levia- 
than of the river closed our day’s voyage ; 
and we soon afterwards came too for tlie 
night, on the same island in which we had 
seen the alligator. At the point of an- 
chorage, great numbers of a large kind of 
swallow were flying about over our head, 
enjoying the cool of the twiliglit, and in- 
dulging their appetite with those myriads 
of the insect tribe, which never fail, when 
the sun goes down, to issue from the grass, 
to the great annoyance of the traveller. 
The inconvenience experienced from in- 
sects has increased very much since we 
came into the Great River. Tlie shade 
surrounding the candle had hitherto pro- 
tected it from these troublesome intruders ; 
and by sitting at a short distance from tlie 
table, we could always obviate any per- 
sonal inconvenience from their presence : 
but now a host of ill-savoured winged 
bugs fly into the budgerow, the moment 
the candles are lighted, and offend our 


olfactories in a degree that is quite into- 
lerable. The insect which emits tins dis- 
gusting odour is about the size, when 
stripped of its wings, of a common bug, 
and resembles it so much in colour and 
appearance, as to be generally known by 
the name of the fying hug. Its colour is 
a deep reddish brown (wemer), the head 
small, with very diminutive black eyes ; 
six legs, the first pair consisting of two 
large joints and a small one (doubtful), 
and armed at the extremity with a stiff 
black incurvated claw ; this pair is the 
shortest ; the middle consists of two joints, 
terminating in a hairy extremity ; the hin- 
der pair tenninate with a club (parva 
componere magnis), like the pair of an 
elephant ; and to the inner side of the ex- 
tremity of each pair is attached a delicate 
bristle wing, tw^o complete — other two ex- 
ternally are only half membranaceous ; the 
upper half is of the same nature as the 
elytrum, which is situated in the middle 
and protects the wings ; tijese are very 
delicate and thin. On cacl> side of the 
mouth there is a feeler of the necklace 
form (monclator), and a pointed proboscis 
protrudes from the mouth ; the neck 
white, and under it at the top of the 
thorax are placed two small white points. 
So much for the description of this insect, 
which owes its interest not to any good, 
but to the disagreeable qualities it is gifted 
with. It would be curious to trace the 
purpose which sucli a property of emit- 
ting an offensive smell, serves in the 
economy of this diminutive creature t for 
doubtless, like tliat of sendirg forth light 
possessed by the fire-fly^ so frequent an 
object of admiration in India, it must in 
some way or other contribute either to the 
preservation of the individual or of the 
species . — {^Oriental Magcninc. 


DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF PALEMBANG 


The kingdom of Pa]eml>ang, w hich 
amongst the native states of Sumatia holds 
the first rank, occupies the portion of that 
island to the southward of the equator, 
which is included between the latitudes of 
2° and 4° 30’". It is bounded on tlie north 
and east by the Straits of Banca ; on the 
south by tlm Lampoong country ; on the 
west and scruth-west by the ranges of 


mountains wi.ich separate tl.at state from 
Bencoolcnantl its dependencies; and on 
tile north-west its limits adjoin the terii- 
toriesof the Sultaun of Jambee. 

The principal river, which is called the 
loosec, upon wliich tlie town of Palem- 
tans IS situated, runs tlirough [the whole 
cMent 0 the country in a[general dircc- 
lon rom south-west to nortli-oast, having 
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its source in the range of hills near to 
Bencoolen. With this river all the others 
have confluence ; and the accumulated 
waters are disembogued into the Straits of 
Banca by four different mouths, which 
under the names of the Sali, the Open, the 
Soensaiig, and the Pontian, diverge from 
the main river at different points below 
tlie town of Palembang : the Sali being 
the eastern, and the Pontian the western 
mouth, or kwala, so called by the natives. 

The Soensang branch affords tlie most 
ready and the safest navigable communi- 
cation with the town of Palembang, which, 
by the winding course of the river, is about 
seventy miles distant from the sea. Mo- 
nopin Hill, on the western extreme of 
Banca, bears nearly nortli-east from the 
Soensang entrance, wdicnce it is distant 
about eight leagues ; and from w'hich, ex- 
cepting in thick hazy weather, it is clearly 
discernible. The village of Soensang is 
near the mouth of the river, and is placed 
under the control of a Demang, whose 
duty it is to send a leport to the Sultaun 
of Palembang of the arrival of every 
vessel of any consequence. From him, 
pilots may be obtained to conduct vessels or 
boats up to Palembang. 

The towm of Palembang is only ac- 
cessible on the north and eastern sides, by 
the medium of the rivers above-mentioned : 
the w'hole coast of Sumatra, along the 
Straits of Banca, presenting nothing to 
the eye, but a low flat of interminable 
swamps and jungle. Very few villages 
intervene from Soensang to Palembang, 
the banks of the river on each side gene- 
rally presenting the same forbidding aspect 
as the sea-coast ; so that a stranger, until 
the town of Palembang opens to his viewq 
might suppose he w'as travelling the river 
of an uninhabited country. 

From Palembang to the sea, by the So- 
ensang branch, the river is navigable for 
vessels of the largest burden. In some 
parts it is narrow, but generally of a noble 
breadth. About four miles, bearing near- 
ly due north from the mouth of the river, 
a bar must be crossed to enter the channel 
of deep water through which to na\igate to 
the river, the channel on each side having 
shallow water. At the highest spring 
tides, the bar has never more than three 
fathoms water upon it, so that the largest 
ships are obliged to anchor outside the 
bar. 


Vessels making for the Palembang river, 
direct their course to the bar ; and, from 
the direction, it is proper to cross it, In 
order to enter the channel for Soensang ; 
the mouth of that branch of the river ap- 
pears nearly closed by projecting land ; 
the Pontian mouth, at the same time, ex- 
posing a wide and open view of that river : 
the latter, is therefore frequently mistaken 
for the navigable branch ; and vessels com- 
mitted to this stream have had their pro- 
gress intercepted, and been necessitated to 
return. 

The river, through its whole extent, is 
much infested with alligators, which are 
very daring and voracious. Tlie pantjal- 
langs, or river passage boats, which are of 
various dimensions, according to the rank 
of the owmers, and w'liich, being cut 
from the solid trunk of a tree, are almost 
on a level w'ith the surface of the water, 
expose the men who paddle them very 
much to the attacks of these monsters of 
the river. Some of the pantjallangs be- 
longing to the Sultaun and his family are 
no less than forty-two feet in length, and 
ten or tw’elve in tlie greatest breadth, re- 
quiring tw'enty-four men to paddle them, 
who are ranged on each side. The trees 
from which these boats are formed are cut 
in the forests near the mountains, whence 
tiiey are brought to Palembang with con- 
siderable labour. The Sultaun, who was 
\ery anxious at all times to manifest res- 
pect and kindness to the British Resident, 
aUvays sent one of tliese boats to the 
m on til of the river to convey him up to 
Palembang, wdicn he came from Banca to 
visit his Flighness, and also to convey 
him back. I have seen, on two occasions, 
alligators raise their heads out of the water 
near the side of the boat, in the attempt to 
take one of the jiaddlcrs out of this largo 
description of pantjallang. The boatmen, 
having plenty of room to moveaway, escap- 
ed their giasp; which w'as checked also 
by the height of the side of tlie boat from 
the water, though in this large pantajallang 
the deck at tlie centre, upon which thepad- 
dlers sit cross-legged, did not exceed nine 
or ten indies above the surface of the 
water. From tlie smaller description of 
pantjallangs, no less than seventeen pad- 
diers were carried away by alligators 
during the time I was at l^alembang. Tw'o 
gentlemen, coming up the river to visit me 
in one of tlie smaller boats had provided 
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themselves with a basket of provi»ons for 
their journey : on their way an alli^tor 
raised himself from the water ; the paddlers 
shrieked, and fortunately escaped, but the 
basket of provisions became a prey to its 
voracity. 

These pantjallangs, which are peculiar 
to Palembang, are very commodious and 
quick in their passage. That above-men- 
tioned, belonging to the Sultaun, had a 
space covered at the stern by a light cover- 
ing, made of matted nipah leaves, suffi- 
cient to shelter the steersman, to allow a 
recess for sleeping, and a space in front to 
accommodate eight or ten persons sitting 
with a table in the middle. 

The prow biduk is another kind of river 
boat, similar to the pantjallang boat, with 
its sides raised by additional planks. They 
are used for conveying baggage, and as a 
safer passage- boat in stormy weather. 

The Sultan has a state boat of this des- 
cription, called the prow naga, which has 
a large carved head of the fabulous dragon 
called Naga* 

The distinctions of ranks are preserved 
in the equipment of these boats, with as 
much care as the colour of the payung, 
which here, as in other IMalayan states, 
varies according to the several gradations 
from the Sultaun. 

The town of Palembang is formed on 
both sides of the river Moosee, which is 
there twelve hundred feet in breadth. 
Some of the houses are erected upon large 
rafts of timber, anchored near the banks, 
and which rise and fall with the tide ; be- 
hind these are houses built upon piles of tim- 
ber, and which at high water become in- 
sulated : at the back of these again a third 
row of houses, built on the land, along the 
the banks, and on the sides of the several 
small streams which join the main river. 

The palace of the Sultaun is a mag- 
nificent structure, built of brick, and sur- 
rounded by a strong wall. The houses of 
the principal chiefs are commodious and 
comfortable, though they have no preten- 
sions to elegance. Many of these, as 
well as the houses of the wealthy Arabs 
and Chinese, have tiled roofs, supported 
by strong pillars of timber, and are divided 
into rooms by wooden divisions of plank. 

The houses of the inferior classes are built 
of the light materials which are used for 
habitations in other Malayan countries. 

Not more than three or four houses 


have any communication one with anoUier, 
excepting by boats. This does not pro- 
ceed from a necessity arising out of the 
nature of the country, so much as from 
the habits and inclination of the people to 
have ready access to the conveniencies of 
the river. The principal inhabitants, who 
have their houses generally built upon the 
banks of the river, have piers construct- 
ed to the distance of low water mark, in 
order that they may at all times command 
uninterrupted communication with their 
boats. 

Prom one extreme to the other, the 
town may be estimated to extend at least 
three miles along each bank, and to con- 
tain a population of nearly twenty- five 
thousand souls, including about one thou- 
sand Arabs and Chinese. 

The foreign trade from the town is car- 
ried <Hi by the Chinese, Arabs, and natives, 
to Java. Malacca, Banca, Penang or Prince 
of Wales’ Island, Lingen, Rhio, and the 
eastern coast of Borneo. Two large junks 
from China, one from Among, the other 
from Canton, and a small one from Siam, 
arrive annually at Palembang, with the 
N, W. monsoon in January, and depart 
with the S, E. monsoon in August, 

The principal imports consists of wool- 
len cloths, of which every man who has 
the means is anxious to have a dress ; Eng- 
lish chintzes and coloured cottons, their 
choice of which is principally directed by 
the pattern ; Bengal and Madras piece 
goods ; copper, iron and steel, with manu- 
factured articles of these metals ; teas, 
drugs, China silks, nankeens, earthenware, 
salt, and Java cloths. 

The expoits consist of Palembang pro- 
duce, in pepper, cotton, rattans, bees’-wax, 
dragons blood, benzoin, gambir, elephants’ 
teeth, gold dust, kayoo laker, and birds’ 
nests in small quantities. 

Of the produce of Palembang, pepper, 
which is there called sahan, as also the 
common name of ladah, may be computed 
at fifteen thousand peculs annually, which 
was formerly sold at three dollars per 
pecul of one hundred and twenty-five 
Dutch pounds. 

Of cotton there are two kinds : the com- 
mon, called kapas, and tlie^otton, which is 
called kapok. The latter is only used for 
stuffing beds and pillows, which purpose it 
answers exceedingly well, being very soft 
and elastic. The produce of cotton has 
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beea about four thousand peculs, sold raw, 
from two to four dollars per pecul, and 
cleaned, from eight to ten. 

Rattans, about one hundred thousand, 
of one hundred to each bundle. The first 
sort, three fathoms long, sells at seventeen 
dollars per bundle ; inferior, at ten, twelve, 
and fourteen. 

Dragons’ blood, called jaranang, and 
benzoin, called kaminian, sells at from 
fourteen to twenty-five and thirty dollars 
per pecul. 

Elephants’ teeth, if two to a pecul, sell 
for eighty dollars ; if four, sixty dollars, 
and so on. 

Kayoo laka is exported in considerable 
quantities by the China junks. It is used 
by the Chinese for burning in their houses 
and temples. 

Gold dust varies in price according to 
its quality. The inferior sort is called 
mooda, or young ; the most valuable being 
termed tooah or old. The former, when 
melted into bars, has a whitish dull cast ; 
the latter bearing a brilliant yellow ap- 
pearance. 

The Sultaun receives a certain amount 
from every vessel or prow entering the 
port of Palembang, according to its 
measurement. 

A large China junk pays about fifteen 
hundred dollars ; a smaller one thousand 
dollars; and the Saimese junks, which are 
not of greater burden than eighty tons, 
pay about seventy-five dollars. The an- 
chorage dues being paid, the cargo is free 
from all other imposition of duties. 

Of all the Malayan ports, Palembang 
has been, and is considered by all native 
and European foreigners, the safest and 
best regulated. Once entering the river, 
the smallest prow, with ordinary vigilance 
and precaution, will be secure from vio- 
lence or plunder. Outside the river, small 
pirate prows will sometimes lie concealed 
in the creeks, and under the shelter of the 
jungle along the coast, and he will prey 
upon the small trading prows entering the 
river ; but such occurrences are not com- 
mon, and are guarded against by every 
means in the Sultaun *s power. 

The controul of the port is placed under 
the authority of a native chief ; he is ap- 
pointed by the Sultaun, and his office is 
called the Shabundara. All disputes aris- 
ing among the crews of vessels, or on 


questions regarding trade, are adjusted by 
the Shabundar, assisted in cases of impor- 
tance by other chiefs, who are deputed for 
the purpose by the Sultaun. Their deci- 
sion, which is regulated by the application 
of acknowledged rules and customs of 
trade to the particular points in dispute, is 
duly submitted by the Sultaun, with 
whom it rests to confirm their adjudication, 
or to direct a further consideration of the 
question. 

The jurisdiction of the town is ad- 
ministered by one of the chief Pangerangs, 
who, by virtue of his office, is called the 
Pateh, All the duties of a judge and 
magistrate devolve upon him ; in the per- 
formance of which he is assisted by a Tu- 
munggung, who holds an inferior and sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction. In judical matters, 
the decisions of the Pateh are regulated by 
the common law or adut of the country ; 
and in cases of magnitude or diflSculty, the 
Sultaun deputes other chiefs to assist in 
the investigation. Before the Pateh orders 
the execution of any sentence or decree, 
he submits tlie case to the Sultaun, and 
receives his orders in confirmation, or 
otherwise. Disputes between the Chinese 
are commonly referred to the Captain 
China, or chief of the Chinese, for settle- 
ment, according to their customs ; and in 
like manner the chief of the Arabs ex- 
ercises authority over the Arab inhabitants. 

Matters which concern the state and 
effects of deceased persons, wdth all other 
suits of an ecclesiastical nature, are ad- 
judged by the Pangerang, Punghooloo, or 
Cazee, who is guided in his judgment by 
the laws and precepts provided in the 
Koran. 

Controversies frequently arise upon the 
question, whether litigated points should 
be adjusted by the audit, or common law 
of the country, or by the Koran ; the one 
party finding tlie strength of his cause to 
be favoured by the application of one rule, 
and the other party viewing his interests to 
be best protected by the other mode of ad- 
juidcation. In these cases, the party who 
can command an influence with the same 
Sultaun, either personally, or by the inter- 
vention of his confidential advisers, will 
probably obtain the sanction of that law 
which is best suited to his purpose. 

The usual punishments for offences are 
fines and imprisonment for short periods. 
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Murder is comxntable by fine: but in 
the case of a servant who killed his master, 
the culprit was punished by death, inflicted 
by the stabs of kreescs, 

A chief giving oftence to the Sultaun, or 
in his presence making use of any provok- 
ing language or gesture to another chief, 
must soon after send his kris to the Sul- 
taun, in token of his submission, or he will 
endanger the sequestration of his property 
and banishment to the upper country, the 
usual punishment of the chiefs for contu- 
macy or disaffection, which, in extreme 
cases, are punished with death. 

Palembang is the only large towm in the 
territories of the Sultaun, which may be said 
to centre wuthin itself all the rank and 
wealth of the state. The cliiefs, who hold 
by grant from the Sultaun the scignorial 
property and authority in the provinces and 
villages, only visit their Desas, as tliey call 
them, on occasions connected with the pur- 
suit of trade, or other objects of personal 
interest. The greater part of their time is 
spent in the capital, where tliey are attended 
by a stipulated number of thcM'r vassals, 
who receive no pay or food from their 
chiefs during their appointed time of ser- 
vice, The number of men each village is 
required to provide for the service of its 
chiefs is regularly recorded in the books of 
the country, together w ith the proportion 
of tribute the inhabitants have to provide 
from the produce of the land in their occu- 
pation. 

Of the several ranks, the first in dignity 
will of course include the sons and brothers 
of the Sultaun. His eldest son has pro- 
perly the title of the Pangerang Ratoo, but 
the Sultaun Najm al Been gave to his 
eldest son that of Prabo Anam, of equal 
dignity, in consequence of the eldest son of 
the Ex- Sultaun having received that of the 
Pangerang Ratoo. 

The Pangerangs are generally allied by 
blood, some nearly and others more re- 
motely, to tlie royal family. They take 
precedence according to the designation 
affixed to their title : thus, the Pangerang 
Chitra Kasooma was elevated, in reward of 
his sendees, to the superior rank of Pan- 
gerang Wiro de Radjo. The sons of Pan- 
gerangs have the title of Redeens by birth. 

The chiefs below the ranks of Pangerang 
and Radeen come under the general de- 
nomination of Man tries, and rank accord- 


ing to tlieir titles in the following order: 
Tomunggung, Ranga, Deraang, Angbhey. 
I'hese are taken indiscriminately from all 
classes of the inhabitants, and are advanced 
to their titles at the pleasure of the Sultaun, 
and according to the degree of their merits 
and seiw’ices in his apprehension. Chinese, 
Arabs, Malayese, and every description of 
persons are found in this class, the only 
essential retjuisite to the attainment of the 
rank of IVIantrie being tlie profession of the 
Mahommedan faith. 

In the pro\inces, the head-men of the 
villages are generally selected by the in- 
habitants themselves, and their choice con- 
firmed by the Sultaun. They have their 
customary titles of Dupattie, Lura, Pro- 
attin. 

The districts and provinces which con- 
stitute the dominions of the Sultaun of 
Palembang derive their names from the 
principal rivers which flow through them, 
on the banks and tributary streams of which 
all the villages are situated. The most 
valuable of these provinces is probably that 
at the head of the ri\er Moosee, called the 
Anak Moosee, so named fiom its embrac- 
ing several streams which have confluence 
with the main river. 

The general produce of this province 
consists in rice, pepper, cotton, wax, gam- 
bir, and gold dust. 

The word soongie signifies river, and is 
prefixed to the name of it. 

The num])er of men signifies the agreed 
proportion to be provided for the perform- 
ance of feudal services. 

The province of INIooste, which com- 
prizes the Doosuus, situated on the main 
river, produces rice, cotton, w’ax, and 
pepper. 

The province of Lamatang is so called 
from a large river of that name, which has 
its source to the eastward of that of the 
Mosee, which river it joins about eighty 
miles above the town of Palembang. It 
produces pepper, cotton, and rice. 

The river Ogan, which also joins the 
iVIoosee about tw'o miles above the tow'n of 
Palembang, has its source in the Lam- 
poong country. 

Ihe district of Rembang Ogan lias its 
name from the river Rembang, which joins 
the Ogan before it reaches the Moosee. 
The Sultaun is supplied with rattan mat* 
for his palace from this district. 
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The Beldida river, which gives name to The Sultaun being the acknowledged 
a small district of that name, held in fee by lord of the land, confers grants of the se- 


its chief, under the Sultaun of Paleinbang, 
communicates wdth the river Ogan by 
means of a cut. The Beldida joins the 
Moosee, a few miles below the junction of 
Lainatang, Tlie Banyo Asseen river em- 
braces that piovince whicli lies in the \ici- 
nity of the Pontian mouth of the river. 

Tlie Kamareeng is a large river which 
runs to the eastward of the Ogan, with 
which river it has a cut of communication. 
This river has its source in the Lamj)oong 
district, and is said to flow' wdthin twenty 
miles of the Tulang Bawung, the principal 
river in that country. Tlie province com- 
prized witliin the course of the Kamareeng 
is recorded in the Palembang books, but 
the inhabitants do not appear to have been 
brought under perfect subjection to the au- 
thority of the Sultaun of Palembang, to 
w'hom they have not of late years rendered 
any tribute. The province may be con- 
sidered to embrace tiie tract of country be- 
tween the Ogan and the sea-coast of the 
Straits of Banca. Its population is com- 
posed of a mixture of various tribes of Ja- 
vanese, Buggis, and others. 

There is a description of wild people in 
the interior of the Palembang dominions 
who refuse all intercourse, and who are 
called Orang Kubu. They arc considered 
a very harmless and inolFensive people, and 
with them a trade is contri\ ed to be carried 
on in the following manner. Clothes, to- 
bacco, and other articles of which they have 
need, arc placed at certain spots near where 
they are known to live : and the owner of 
the goods, as a signal to them, beats a gong 
when he retires from the place. These 
people then come and takeaway the goods, 
leaving a very full equi\alent in honey, 
wax, and other articles they collect in their 
wild retreats, 

Tlie Sultaun enjoys, throughout all the 
provinces of his dominions, the exclusive 
monopoly of the trade in pejiper. In pay- 
ment of this jiroduce, he delivers to the 
cultivators cloths, at fixed prices, winch 
perhaps will allow to the Sultaun a profit 
of fifty per cent, on the original cost to him 
of these articles. 

This is a privilege established by long 
custom, and wliich, coming under the deno- 
mination of Tiban and Toocan, awakens so 
much of the sjmpathy of Mr. Z^Iuntinghe. 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 97* 


veral villages to the Pangerangs and Man- 
tries, in value apportioned to the favour in 
which they are respectively held by him. 

The assessment of each village is duly 
recorded, staling the quantity of produce 
agieed by the occupants of land to be pro- 
vided to the chief, and the number of ma- 
tagawies, or men, to be furnished for row- 
ing his boat, and other duties required by 
him to be performed. This is the system 
of forced labours and deliveries whicli has 
further called forth the indignation of ?,lr. 
Muntiiighe, and, as lie may wish it to be 
thought, the liumane interposition of the 
Netherlands’ Government of Java ; and 
this is the very identical system pursued in 
their own settlements of Amboy na. Not 
only so, but, in older to increase the value 
of their owm forced cultivation and deliveries 
they destroy the natural productions of the 
neighbouring islands, and depiive their in- 
Iiabitants of the gifts which nature has be- 
stowed, because those gifts come in com- 
petition with their owm interest, and, if 
allowed to be enjoyed, would, by increas- 
ing supply, depreciate the value of their 
trade. 

Whatever may be the objectiors to this 
system, it is very evident that the contribu- 
tions to the Sultaun and the chiefs are in 
fact payments of rent for the land. These 
rights of the Sultaun and the chiefs, founded 
on ancient custom and agi cement with the 
occupants of the land annexed to the vil- 
lages, ought to be held sacred, as constitut- 
ing their property. 

"Whether it be good or whether it be 
bad, the Dutch Government had no right 
w'ljatevcr to interfeie with the [iropeiiy of 
the chiefs, nor with the laws and govern- 
ment of tlie country. To send a messenger 
through tlie country, proclaiming tiie ipse 
dint of their ambassador to the Palembang 
state, and introducing, or endeavouring to 
introduce, anarchy and distrust, by an- 
nouncing to the people that they were no 
longer to pay their rents, nor to perform 
rny of the ancient duties of their allegiance, 
was a barbarous and malignant outrage 
upon tlie feelings and intercits of the 
Sultaun, the chiefs, and even the people 
thtm^clves. It has deservedly produced 
an unanimous and determinetJ jcsi&tancc, 
w hich I ti list may be cvciitualiy successful. 
VoL. XVII. ’ F 
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Had it been the real object of the Nether- 
lands’ Government to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, and to animate them 
to the improvement of the advantages they 
enjoyed in a fertile soil, intersected by fine 
rivers, they would have employed time, 
conciliation, and persuasion, to impress the 
Sultaun and the chiefs with the belief of 
advantage to themselves, and benefit to the 
people, to be expected from a more perfect 
system of laws and administration. But 
their interest was too clearly, as I have 
already stated it, to usurp the country, and 
to prevent ail opposition to such insidious 
design, by exciting the people against the 
chiefs, and the cliiefs who supported one 
Sultaun against the chiefs who supported 
the M l. 

Of the general population of the country 
under the authority of the Sultaun of 
Palembang I can form no cojTcct estimate. 
From the record of the number of men 
registered for feudal services, a rough com- 
putation would suggest the possibility of 

75.000 scattered over tlie provinces, and 

25.000 for the town of Palembang, making 
a total population of 100,000 souls. 

The produce of the interior is brought 
to Palembang on large rafts of bamboos, 
upon which small houses are constructed 
of the same materials, covered in with 
nipah leaves. Thus completed, tliose rafts 
are called rackets, and the people w ho have 
charge of conveyance of the stores have no 
further trouble in the navigation of the 
river, than to keep the racket in the middle 
of the stream. 

Of positive slavery there is less, perhaps, 
tlian in most of the Malayan countries, 
or even those which constitute the present 
Dutch possessions. 

Individuals who borrow money for the 
purpose of relieving themselves and fami- 
lies from urgent distress, owe service and 
fidelity to their creditors until the debt is 
discharged. They cannot quit their masters 
excepting they find another master willing 
to advance the amount of their debt, when 
their services revert to their new creditor. 
The debt is not only binding on the indi- 
vidual, but on his wife and children ; but 
they cannot be sold, or made property of 
as slaves. Tliis law has given another oc- 
casion for Mr. Muntinghe to make a dis- 


play of his tenderness and philanthropy to- 
wards the Palembang people. 

No consideration of the rights of indivi- 
duals, or regard for the independence of 
the state, were permitted to interrupt the 
accomplishment of Mr. I^Iuntinghe’s in- 
terpretation of relief to sufiTering humanity ; 
his messenger i^ therefore charged to pro- 
claim, through a country where he had no 
authority, or any other title tium the su- 
perior strength of his government, the 
abolition of this abominable custom as he 
calls it. 

T do not mean to advocate the morality 
or justice of sucli a custom, but I do assert, 
tliat in such cases a worse evil must accrue 
to society, from the principle of employing 
violence and fraud iu the contemplation of 
beneficial results, than any evil from im- 
perfection of laws. 

However odious such a custom may ap- 
pear, we may perhaps find some good 
effects to arise from it. lit Palembang w'e 
see no houseless or starving poor, none 
“ pining in want, or in a dungeon’s gloom, 
shut from the common air and common use 
of their owm limbs.” 

Of the revenues of tlie Sultaun of Pa- 
lembang it would be dirlicult to form a 
monied estimate, as tliey consist of con- 
tributions iu kind from tlie provinces, port 
duties, and feudal dues and services, which 
embrace a \ariety of contingencies. 

On occasion ot the marriage of the Sul- 
taun s sons, all the principal inhabitants are 
required to erect a flag-staff, and, on the day 
of ceremony, to hoist a flag. This is a 
cuitom ob-^erved on any grand occasion of 
joy to the royal family. On the occasion 
ot marriage the parties are weighed, when 
the chiefs are expected to contribute a pro- 
portion of silver money. 

The island ot Banca was the most pro- 
fitable source of monied revenue, from 
which, some years ^o, the Sultaun may be 
computed to have derived 150,000 dollars 
annually^, by the sale of tin, on terms of his 
contract wdth the Dutcli East India Com- 
pany.— [0,7. Jour, 

1 he foregoing article appears to 
have been written j)revioiihly to thclate 
subjugation of the kiugdoin of Palcm- 
bang by the Netherlands Government. 
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Statement of Facts relative to the Re^ word of mouth, or writing ; and as 


moval from India of ]\I7\ Bucking- 
haniy late Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal y with an Appcndlr, pp. 50. 
xviii. 4to. Calcutta, April 
It is universally admitted to be the 
object of all human laws to promote 
the peace and welfare of the societies 
in which they are established. To 
this object they mainly contribute by 
restraining the natural rights of man, 
taking out of the hand of the individual 
the authority which by nature belongs 
to him, of avenging his own wrongs, 
and placing it in the hands of tho^e, 
whom the social compact recognizes 
as the rulers of the community. — 
There is one prerogative however, 
which it is obvious no human laws can 
reach, and this is, the right of ihlnling, 
on all subjects whatever, as a man 
pleases. As the exercise of such a 
right can never, by possibility, aticct 
the welfare of men in a social state, 
it w’ere both tyrannical and absurd to 
attempt restraining it. But, while its 
exercise cannot possibly trench upon 
the peace and welfare of society, its 
possession would be quite useless, were 
there no means of embod}ing our 
thoughts in such a manner, as to 
make them known to our fcllow-crea- 
ture.s. Such means there are; and 
we need scarcely say, they are speak- 
ing and writing for printing, — for the 
employment of the press, is but an 
extended modification of writing, or 
employment of the pen. It is no less 
manifest, that as the social body 
could derive no advantage from the 
natural right of thinking, inherent in 
every man, without these practical 
modes of rendering it audible and 
visible,— so, on the other hand, as 
soon as the advantages are sought, 
there is a door o{)encd to an opposite 
class of evils, which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate. Accordingly all legisla- 
tors that ever existed, have without 
scruple interfered with the right of 
publishing one’s thoughts, either by 


governments are termed free or despo- 
ticy in proportion as their laws and 
institutions keep near to, or recede 
far from, the natural rights of man, so 
may the degree of liberty of speech, 
and liberty of published thought 
through the [U’css, which exists in 
any state, be taken as a pretty just 
measure of tlie political liberty which 
its institution', bestow' upon it. It is, 
in fact, the being allowed to exercise 
this right at all, that distinguishes a 
free from a do'.potic Government. 
In the latter, freedom of speech — or, 
what is really the same thing — -freedom 
of the press, cannot exist at all ; and 
even in the more free, pretending to 
tile name of civilized, certain restraints 
have ahvay.3 been iuqiosed upon this 
natural right. The laws of such a 
free state may, indeed, be so framed, 
that the requisite restraints shall be 
imposed before the thoughts of the 
individual are publisiied to the com- 
raunity, in order that nothing, tending 
to hurt the interests of the society, 
may be propagated among the mem- 
bers composing it ; or they may be so 
laid down, as to leave to every one 
the freedom of saying or writing what 
he pleases, subject to penalties enact- 
ed, should he say or publish what is 
injurious to the public peace and w el- 
fare. In states where censorships of 
the press arc established, the former 
of these modes is to be found ; the 
latter prevails in England, and other 
countries generally termed free. — 
It is clear, however, that in neither 
the one nor the other does freedom 
of the press, in its most extended and 
natural sense, exist. This freedom 
can only be found among savages, and 
in the absence of every thing like go- 
vernment. 

Were it possible to find men so di- 
vested of prejudice and passion, that 
their decisions, in determining what is 
or is not injurious to society, might 
be implicitly relied upon, as equitable 
F2 
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and just, it cannot admit of a doubt 
that a censorship of the press, pre- 
vious, to publication, would in every 
respect be preferable to, and better 
calculated to prevent the evils of im- 
proper publication of one’s thoughts, 
than the mode of restraining these 
evils by the punishment of delin- 
quents, after an open and impartial 
investigation into their alleged exist- 
ence, It were in vain, however, to 
look for such an entire absence of 
passion and prejudice as we have 
supposed; and although judges and 
juries are liable to influence, as well 
as censors, it cannot be disputed that, 
as human nature exists, the latter 
mode of restraining the liberty of pub- 
lished thought — or liberty of the press 
— leaves the natural right of thinking 
the most untouched; and therefore 
the governments adopting it, come the 
nearest in their political institutions 
to freedom, as already defined. 

Were the principles, which we have 
now laid down, uniformly kept in 
view, in discussing questions about 
the liberty of the press, less confu- 
sion would prevail upon this impor- 
tant subject than we find to be the 
case; and many measures of states, 
reprobated as destroying this noble 
right, would be found to be only af- 
fecting it, as all are obliged to do, in 
degree, not in kind. How far such 
encroachments are demanded — or, 
what sometimes comes to be really 
the same question — how far cir- 
cumstances demand of states, to ex- 
tend the right, and to approximate 
nearer to a practical recognition of 
the natural right of thinking posses- 
sed by every man, must obviously 
depend on the circumstances in which 
such states .are placed ; and it is by 
these circumstances, not by any ab- 
stract principles, and general reason- 
ing about what is called ‘‘ freedom of 
thought, and freedom of discussion,” 
that the policy or impolicy of their 
acts is to be judged. 

When Englishmen first settled on 
the shores of India, they found go- 


vernments existing, and which had 
existed for many centuries, purely 
despotic. When the sovereignty of the 
country came in process of time into 
their own hands, it was neither as- 
serted nor contemplated, that this 
distinguished feature had been erased. 
The first acts of their power were 
exerted, as regardless of scrutiny, 
through a public press in India, as 
had been the acts of Acber and 
Aurengzebe ; and it was not until a 
very late period in our history, as the 
Governors of India, that any one was 
found claiming, through an Indian 
press, a controiil over Indian rulers. 
The exercise of this right began to be 
attempted within these fifty years, and 
was first claimed by men, both igno- 
rant of the nature of our Eastern au- 
thority, and dissatisfied from perso- 
nal disappointment with its acts. As 
the claim was necessarily confined to 
a very few, it was obvious, that the 
evils, which it was no less clear would 
result from its exercise, would be 
most efiectually met, by a previous 
censorship on the public press : and 
such a censorship was imposed by 
Lord Wellesley. As the number of 
Europeans increased in India, and the 
press became more generally resorted 
to, as the medium of making known 
men’s thoughts on every variety of 
subject, it was to be expected, that 
complaints against the censorship 
would be frequently brought ; and 
those, who are acquainted with its 
history, between the days of Lord Wel- 
lesley and Lord Hastings, can bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that such complaints 
were daily carried up to Govern- 
ment, against the mode in which their 
secretaries exercised their censorial 
powers. It may well be believed, 
that these complaints were often very 
frivolous and unfounded; and it will 
not be denied, that they sometimes 
rested on good and valid grounds. 

We cannot, however, suppose, that 
it was either the frequency, or the 
fairness of these complaints, that led 
the Government, in 1818, to remove 
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the censorship. We are rather in- 
clined to believe, that it was owing to 
the discovery of a circumstance, which 
had either been at the time entirely 
overlooked, or the growing im- 
portance of which had not been pro- 
perly provided against, namely, that 
a previous censorship might, in the 
eye of the English law, subject 
the officer exercising it, or the Go- 
vernment under whose orders he 
acted, to a responsibility in the case 
of libels published against private in- 
dividuals, which it was by no means 
prudent at any time to incur, much 
less to remain under, where there was 
a daily increasing society, and a daily 
greater clashing of private interests. 
The question of a censor’s liability 
in such cases has never, indeed, been 
tried in this countr}^ and in our opi- 
nion of it vve may very probably be 
mistaken ; but we apprehend we are 
not far wrong, in surmising, that con- 
siderations connected with this view of 
the subject, actuated the public au- 
thorities, when the censorship was 
abolished. 

If our readers keep in view the 
principles, which we have laid down 
at the commencement of this article, 
they will agree with us, that in taking 
away the censorship, and imposing 
the restrictions, to w’hich we shall 
afterwards have occasion to allude. 
Government were bestowing in fact a 
greater degree of liberty on the Indian 
press, than it had ever enjoyed. The 
act of Lord Hastings has, indeed, been 
very unfairly and ungratefull}^ held up, 
as laying a trap for public writers ; 
whereas it is obvious, that in substi- 
tuting the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, as judge of the tendency of public 
writings, in place of the censor, it w as 
approximating nearer to the most per- 
fect state of freedom, in which the 
press can exist, consistent with the 
very being of civilized society — that 
of submitting this tendency to a jury 
of the writer’s peers. Wc shall after- 
w'ards take occasion to point out the 
impolicy and danger of bestowing this 
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ultimate degree of freedom on the 
press in India. That, which the late 
Governor General bestowed upon it, 
has been employed to the very worst 
purposes ; and although the shameful 
abuses which have prevailed, have not 
induced Government to re-impose the 
censorial trammels, they have com- 
pelled them to adopt measures, bet- 
ter calculated than those hitherto em- 
ployed, to prevent the evils, which a 
regard to the maintenance of our 
power in the East, renders it impera- 
tive on them to guard against. 

The able and masterly statement of 
facts, now before us, will be perused 
by every one, taking an interest in the 
character of our Government and 
in the maintenance of its authority, 
with much satisfaction. It brings 
home to Mr. Buckingham the charge 
of having violated the laws regard- 
ing the press, so triumphantly, and 
from evidence so incontestable, that 
it would be perfectly superfluous to 
add any thing with the view of esta- 
blishing this pointy and it must for 
ever shut the mouths of those who 
maintain, that he was transmitted 
solely on account of the remarks 
he made on the appointment of the 
present clerk to the Stationery Com- 
mittee. It is indeed impossible to 
peruse this statement, and to behold 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
repeatedly violating the law, and Go- 
vernment repeatedly restraining itself 
from exacting from him its penalty, 
without wondering alike at the bold- 
ness and efl'rontery of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and the leniency and long-suf- 
fering of the Governor General in 
Council. With the question, how far 
Englishmen in India possess the same 
right, as Englishmen at home, to 
publish remarks on the acts of the 
Local Governments, Mr. Buckingham 
had nothing to do : nor had he any 
concern in the question, how' far, if 
this liberty does not exist, it is expe- 
dient to bestow it upon them. He 
had voluntarily come under an obli- 
gation, not to touch ill his paper on 
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the subjects prohibited by the autho- 
rity of Government ; he received per- 
mission to follow the profession he 
chose, under express stipulations, that 
he would conform to the regulations 
enacted in regard to it, whatever they 
might be : and we can imagine no- 
thing more intrinsically ridiculous, 
assuming, and misplaced, than his 
attempts to justify his breaches of 
acknowledged laws, by endeavouring to 
prove to Government, that such laws 
ought not to have been enacted. Un- 
til the publication of the Statement, 
we were not, however, aware of the 
extent of Mr. Buckingham’s delin- 
quencies. His whole life, as an editor, 
appears to have been spent in a syste- 
matic attempt to evade the laws which 
he was bound to obey, and in urging 
upon Government a tissue of the most 
shallow, sophistical, and inap])licable 
arguments, in defence of his conduct. 
It will be seen from the pamphlet be- 
fore us, that many and repeated were 
the applications which the Governor 
General in Council w as coinpciied to 
make to his law officers, in conse- 
quence of the libels which issued 
weekly from the Calcutta Journal ; 
and certainly the ver\^ fact of making 
these applications, places beyond a 
doubt, the sincere desire of Govern- 
ment, to allow the late editor of the 
Calcutta Journal all the benefits he 
could derive from the laws of Eng- 
land, administered in all thej^titude 
of their liberty, — a latitude which he 
could not claim, and which, as it was 
purely ex gratia of the Governor Ge- 
neral, ough^ to have met from him 
with a very different return. Every 
one knew, and no one better (as 
appears from his own correspondence 
with Government) than Mr. Bucking- 
ham himself, that by the laws, as 
they existed in India, he could be 
deprived of his license of residence, 
at the pleasure of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. But he has left us 
to conjecture, what could possibly 
have been his aim and design, in brav- 
ing the application of these laws, to 
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the extent in which he did. We are 
tempted to surmise that he was vain 
enough to flatter himself with being 
able, by dint of his own ability, to 
establish the same right to comment 
on the acts of authority, as is exercised 
by the press at home, where circum- 
atances are so widely different: and 
whether he created among many of 
the European comm unity', an appe- 
tite for ‘^free discussion” at the Pre- 
sidency, or was himself the child of 
this appetite, and the tool of those 
wlio sought its gratification, he no 
doubt derived confidence, in with- 
standing Government, from the sup- 
port and countenance, which, we re- 
gret to say, he experienced from many, 
who ought to have known him and 
their own circumstances better. 

The Statement traces Mr. Buck- 
ingham through all his career of dis- 
respect and disobedience to Govern- 
ment,* confining itself very properly 
to his attacks upon public authority : 
and we ourselves shall not take up the 
cudgels on questions aftecting private 
character, however such questions may 
have been obtruded upon the atten- 
tion of the Indian public. It will 
undoubtedly be asked in England, 
when the subject is brought before 
the Indian Authorities, how' a man 
like Mr. Buckingham, in the daily 
breach of regulations, issued from the 
Council Board, was enabled to per- 
sist so long in his course of disobe- 
dience ; and it w ill not redound to the 
honour of the ex-editor, tijat this im- 
punity is in part to be ascribed to his 
having held up the sentiments of the 
late Governor General, in his answer 
to an address from Madras, as having 
led him into a hope and belief that 
the regulations had been annulled. It 
is true, that in this answer, the Mar- 
quess Hastings warmly eulogized the 
advantages of public scrutiny through 
a public press; and we have no hesi- 
tation in expre>sir!g our regret, that 

* Fo-* an ahntljed liiU..ncjl account of Mr, 
Bnckingitam’s principal oS’cnc our Itadiag 
a-Miic. U'e purposely copar.e OUI pnsent stiic- 
ni:(H I.i ^ gi-u- I\l Virw I.f 
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when the Noble Marquess stated his 
opinions on this subject — opinions in 
which we cordially agree — he did not 
accompany the statement with a refe- 
rence to the regulations, which he had 
himself imposed. To the expediency 
and necessity of these regulations he 
could not, however, have borne a 
stronger testimony, than by continuing 
them in full force, after the expression 
of these general sentiments. It will not 
excite much surprise, that, under such 
circumstances, the late Governor Gene- 
ral should haye felt inclined to try the 
experiment, how far leniency and for- 
bearance might correct the licentious- 
ness of the press, to a greater extent 
in Mr, Buckingham's case, than he 
would otherwise have done. His 
Lordship, as appears from this State- 
ment, had received repeated assu- 
rances from the editor, how sensibly 
he felt this forbearance, and how 
sincerely desirous he was of evincing 
his gratitude, by a more obedient con- 
duct in future ; and, considering how 
sensible Mr. Buckinghaiu must have 
been, that ail his prospects of success 
iu this country depended on the fiat 
of the Governor General in Council, 
it was to be expected, that his pro- 
fessions of regard to his authority 
would, at least for some time, have 
been something more than empty 
words. It rc(paircs, however, a very 
cursory glance over the jiresent State- 
ment, to be satisfied that these pro- 
fessions never received any thing like 
an embodying, in acts of respect and 
deference to authority. So far was 
this from being the case, that Mr. 
Buckingham at length proceeded to 
the extent of applying the most dis- 
respectful terms to the public conduct 
of Lord Hastings, openly, and without 
disguise, accusing him of tyranny in 
the discharge of his high duties ! It 
certainly proclaimed a very callous 
and depraved feeling in the mind of 
the Indian public, when such language 
from an editor of a newspaper, and 
one so peculiarly circumstanced as 
Mr. Buckingham In tliL time was, did 


not excite the most marked disgust 
and reprobation; and we yet look 
back with some astonishment at the 
scene, which for a short time pre- 
sented itself. That any part of the 
public of India, laying claim to honour- 
able feelings, should have afiected to 
dole out its pity to Mr. Buckingham 
as an injured man, and to overlook 
the insults ofiered to a nobleman so 
jubtly and Highly esteemed as the 
Marquess blastings, can only be ex- 
plained by the angry passions, which 
happened at the moment to have 
been conjured up by a paltry dispute 
which had been carrying on in the 
newspapers of the settlement, on the 
comjiarative merits of Mr. Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Banker, as gentlemen 
and travellers. When Mr. Bucking- 
ham found it convenient, for his own 
purposes, to drag Government, and 
the late Governor General, into this 
altercation, he was listened to by 
many with a degree of credence 
and attention altogether unworthy of 
their good sense ; and we blush for 
the little discretion and judgment of 
those, who could for a moment have 
entertained the belief, that a Govern- 
ment, which had, in all its acts, shewn 
the utmost leniency and forbearance 
to Mr. Buckingham, could have com- 
bined with a set of anonymous and 
unknown scribblers in the Bull and 
the Journal, to vilify his character, 
urge him ou to language of disrespect, 
and ultimately to his banishment from 
the country. The Statement before 
us very propeidy avoids making the 
most distant allusion to the trifling 
discussion, to which we have referred. 
It places clearly before the public the 
grounds and the caiises of the editor’s 
transmission ; and every candid man, 
w'ho looks into it, will at once agree 
with us in saying, that if in the last 
act of Government it proclaims and 
justifies the vigour of that rule, on 
the unimpaired respectability of which 
depends our very existence, it also 
abounds, in almost every imge, with 
proofs that this act was not resorted 
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, was time — we had almost 

; than time. 

/ a^^possible to peruse the ably 

*^^’)^writt^?5tatement before us, without 
sometimes tempted to laugh at 
' 'ihe^ assumed dignity and importance 
' - -'-lEJf the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
When called upon, in one instance, to 
apologize to the Madras Government, 
for a gross libel which he had pub- 
lished upon it, this free maynner af- 
fects to say to the Governor-General 
in Council, “ It is impossible for me 
to express to you, Sir, how / feel 
humbled by such a demand 1” But 
we cannot express ourselves better 
on this subject, than in the words of 
the Statement itself. 

, To the clear and positive injunctions of 
the Supreme Government of the country, 
Mr. Buckingham, a licensed free mariner, 
residing here on sufferance, thinks proper 
to oppose his pretended dignity ; as if tlie 
unfounded insinuations thrown out by 
him against the public conduct of the 
Madras Government were nothing, and 
his dignity every thing. It is impossible 
for him to express, says he, how much he 
feels humbled by being called on to apo- 
logize for any opinions he may have ex- 
pressed against the Madras Government, 
Ijecause, they were “ honestly conceived, 
and honestly expressed/* 

Acting upon his ideal notions of 
his own dignity, Mr. Buckingham 
sends in a letter of justification, couch- 
ed in such terms as to be altogether 
inadmissible, repeating rather than 
atoning for his offence I Most art- 
fully overlooking the fact, that what- 
ever might be the nature of the griev- 
ance under which he fancied himself 
to labour, he was not at liberty, to 
remark disrespectfully upon the acts 
of any of the Governments in India. 
He attempts to prove, that he and his 
subscribers had suffered, and were 
suffering, from the Post-office regula- 
tions. When driven to publish some- 
thing like an apology, he does so in 
the shape of a “ Notice to Corres- 
pondents under the Madras Presiden- 
cy/’ — in which,” says the author of 
the Statement, having related, with 
apparent triumph, the nature of the 
correspondence between him and Gc- 
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vernment, and the great success that 
attended it, ‘ a success beyond bis 
most sanguine expectations/ he in- 
forms them that Government had 
waived the acknowledgment and apo- 
logy first required, and merely expect- 
ed an expression of the editor’s r^ret 
at having worded the original notice 
so carelessly as to bear the appear- 
ance of disrespectful animadversion on 
the Governor in Council at Madras, 
and with this expressed expectation of 
Government, he said he should have 
no reluctance in complying, ‘ since 
his sentiments had undergone no 
change.’ ” 

When the circumstances of this 
case are taken into one comprehensive 
view, and we recollect who the parties 
are, with whom this Mr. Buckingham 
is corresponding, and who this Mr. 
Buckingham is himself, it is impossible 
not to smile at the farcical aspect 
which the affair presents. Encouraged 
by the indulgence which he had ex- 
perienced, and indebted for this indul- 
gence to circumstances, of which he 
proved himself well adapted to take 
advantage; this individual, only notable 
as the conductor of a public paper, car- 
ried oil, under a new system of regu- 
lations, enacted from a belief that the 
Indian press w ould fiill into the hands 
of men of sense, erects himself into a 
personage of great importance, and 
backed by a turbulent “ faction,” as it 
is very properly termed in the State- 
ment before us, aspires to little short 
of being Governor General himself, 
under of course the control and 
direction of the modern reformers of 
India. Nothing perhaps can place the 
whole matter in a more contemptible 
point of view, than the consideration 

who are these modern reformers 

this tmbulent faction— who, in the 
words of the Statement, have ‘.dis- 
graced themselves * by their associa- 
tion with this high priest of free dis- 
cussion. They are men being under 
favour in the country, whose adminis- 
tration they are contributing (we 
would fain hope unwillingly) to impugn 
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and vilify; — men who, challenged to 
point out a single instance, in which 
this administration has departed from 
justice and equity, would themselves be 
the first to laud its measures, and to 
profess themselves among the fore- 
most of its admirers ; men, who, with 
all these pretensions, liave not in 
reality the talent to look into the 
grand questions of Indian policy as 
regards the press; but who, finding 
a public writer, like Mr. Buckingham, 
who could skip about, and gambol 
with ease upon the surface, only 
proclaimed their own ignor.vnce, by 
heartily giving him credit for the depth 
of his knowledge; men, in short, who, 
without knowing it, have been made 
the tools and the dupes of a journalist, 
who has manifested, in all he has done, 
a uniform regard to liis own interest. 

But on the merits of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s transmission we would come, 
even with these men, to a very sum- 
mary issue. Let them turn to the 17th 
page of the Statement, and read the 
following paragraph. 

On the 29th of the following month 
[February 1820] a letter was })ul)lishcd 
in the Calcutta Journal, in w hich the w ri- 
ter, after complaining of the rate of ex- 
change at which the troop'> in the Nizam’s 
country were paid, attempted to shew, that 
the officers through wliom the pay was 
issued, derived an illicit profit from selling 
or receiving the good currency, wliich w as 
sent there from the Company’s country, 
and issuing a base currency to the troop's ; 
and he concluded with insolently recom- 
mending that Government should openly 
deduct a certain portion of the pay of the 
troops, instead of depriving them of it 
clandestinely. This letter the Residentat 
Hydvabad considered it his duty to trans- 
mit to Government, as he observed in his 
letter on the subject, that it could not have 
been intended, in removing the restrictions 
from the press, either that the acts of 
Government should be audaciously ar- 
raigned, that discontent at their measures 
should be spread among the troops, or 
that their servants should be wantonly 
traduced, in the discharge of their public 
duty, by the slander of anonymous calum- 
niators. He tlierefoie requested tliat Go- 
vernment would call upon the writer of 
the letter in question (who had giMm his 
address to the editor) to justify the im- 
putations he liad presumed to cast, or tliat 
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they W'ould take such other steps as might 
appear to them proper to vindicate tlieir 
public officers, whoh^e chaiacters had been 
aspersed. Government accordingly did 
call for the name of the writer of the 
letter in question ; but no notice was taken 
of Mr. Buckingham who gave it publi- 
city. His conduct on this occasion, as 
on many others, was through the lenity of 
Government allowed to pass without any 
mark of displeasure. 

The reformers of ladia cannot be 
unacquainted with Cobbett and his 
writings ; and they will perhaps recol- 
lect, that Cobbett had to cool his 
heels in Newgate for a goodly term, 
for having written that English sol- 
diers w'ere flogged b\' foreigners, there- 
by tending to excite mutiny and dis- 
afiection in the army. Now w^e will ask 
IVIr. Buckingham’s numerous friends and 
admirers^ what they think w^ould have 
been the fate of the English apostle 
of radicalism, had he said as much in 
regard to the economy of the army at 
home, as the ex-editor has allowed to 
be said, in the letter alluded to, about 
that of the army in India? Will they 
deny that, to tell any army that the 
good currency remitted for their pay- 
ment is kept back, and they* are paid 
with bad, does not tend to excite dis- 
affection and mutiny in the ranks? 
or will they maintain that it is safer 
to tamper with the troops of an Indian 
than an English army ? \Vg are quite 
sure there is not one among them, 
blinded and intemperate as they" have 
shewm themselves, who will advocate 
such opinions, or even venture to 
deny that, on this occasion, Mr. 
Buckingham experienced a leniency, 
wffiich, even had the letter to which 
we have referred contained the first 
and the last of his offences, he very 
ill deserved. We peruse it, even at 
this distance of time, with no slight 
degree of feeling : and we are per- 
suaded that when brought to the 
notice of those at home connected 
with the Government of India, or 
having within its territories a friend or 
relative whom they esteem and love, 
they will thank the present Governor- 
General for adopting a measure, which 
VoL. XVII. G 
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they will all agree, has been only too 
long delayed* 

But the most important part of the 
Statement before us will perhaps be 
found to be that which notices Mr. 
Buckingham’s reply, when directed by 
Government not to insert any remarks 
disrespectfui to his Majesty of Oude. 
These remarks are not a justification 
of his own conduct, for having done 
so, in reply to the displeasure of the 
Governor General in Council, ex- 
presssed on this account; but they 
are a voluntary and gratuitous expose 
of what he considers himself entitled 
to do, as the editor of a public new s- 
paper ; and, of all his correspondence 
with Government, they appear to us, 
at once the most insolent, and the 
most indefensible. The insolence, 
which could dictate a declaration, that 
he considered a desire of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, that he w ould 
attend to the regulations laid dowai 
for tlie press, in the same light as a 
civil request from an agenc}" house, 
and mete out his obedience to it, 
with what measure he should deem 
just, was unparalleled in the history 
of our power in India ; and, con- 
sidering the ver} dependent state in 
which this “ free manner” stood, and 
the total absence of cither claims to 
indulgence and respect, or interest to 
procure them, which existed in his 
case, w^e should be tempted to term 
his conduct absolute fatuity, did not 
other circumstances prevent us from 
coming to such a conclusion. 

It cannot fail to excite surprise, 
that, even after all these aggressions, 
Mr. Buckingham was permitted to con- 
tinue fn the publication of his Jour- 
nal ; but the leniency which he ex- 
perienced, was far from inspiring him 
with either gratitude or respect to his 
protector. We have seen already in 
what language he soon after spoke of 
the nobleman, to whom alone he owed 
the indulgence which he had met 
with. It is, iiow'cver, but justice to 
Mr. Buckingham to state, that the 
principle of his public conduct, as an 
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editor, was not guided by personal 
feelings of vindictiveness to Lord 
Hastings ; it was founded on the as- 
sumed right of canvassing, as freely 
as he thought proper, the measures 
of Government, and setting at open 
defiance the authority, as which 

had subjected, and still retained, the 
press under a code of recorded regu- 
lations. This principle Mr. Bucking- 
ham only w aited for what he thought 
a fit opportunity for carrying into 
practical effect ; and the appointment 
of a reverend gentleman to a very 
subordinate office in the ser\fice, fur- 
nished this opportunity ; and it was 
not overlooked. Government had, 
however, by this time, determined, 
that forbearance towards the editor 
of the Journal was no longer consis- 
tent with what it owed to its own 
character, and to the public safety ; 
and as it was obvious, that the im- 
portance or unimportance of the 
office commented on, did not affect 
the principle set up by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, the penalty of the laws, which 
he had not only so repeatedly trans- 
gressed, but had openly declared his 
intentions to violate, on all occasions 
when he thought it expedient, was 
exacted to the full amount. 

After tracing the progress of the 
late editor of the Journal from the 
period of his commencing his public 
labours at this Presidency, up to the 
day of his transmission, the Statement 
before us proceeds to discuss more 
generally the question of free dis- 
cussion ” and a “ free press,” as ap- 
plicable to British India. The subject 
has lately undergone much discussion, 
and attracted a great degree of atten- 
tion ; but we have seen no remarks 
more just than those contained in 
this Statement, which is replete with 
sound sense and cogent argument. 
While it maintains the doctrine, that 
in India there is no public, entitled 
to exercise a controuling opinion, 
through the press, over the acts 
of Government, nor indeed can be, 
until this Government is thoroughly 
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new modelled, it admits in the fullest 
latitude the benefit of such a controul, 
when exercised by those in whom it 
is legitimately vested ; and it proves, 
to demonstration, the absurdity of 
vesting this right either in the servants 
of Government itself — in those, who 
reside in India, not only under favour 
and license, but in fact under express 
agreement, that to no such right will 
they ever pretend — and d fortiori in 
those, not perhaps the least numerous, 
who residing in India without license, 
are in the daily practice of a mis- 
demeanor at iaw.’^ In the course of 
this examination the author of tlie 
Statement reprobates, in very sharp 
and pointed terms, the conduct of a 
factious few, who “ for their own self- 
ish purposes,’* have agitated the ques- 
tion of a free press in India, and 
advocated the existence of a public, 
clothed in the same rights and privi- 
leges, as the public in Kngland, The 
Statement belbre us will, we doubt 
not, open the C3’es of several of those, 
who have been so ill advised as to 
join this faction ; and enable them to 
see, that while the right which the}’ 
contend for could possibly lead to no 
good, cither ci\il or political, which 
they do not already enjoy, so ^voal^l 
its exercise, under a Government con- 
stituted as that of British India is, 
open a door to the most dangerous 
evils. The scrutiny, whicli the autho- 
rities at home, and the [)ublic voice of 
the people of England, exercise over 
the minutest acts of the Local Govern- 
ments of this country, must satisfy 
every rational and unprejudiced friend 
of liberty. Let the men who call out 
so lustily in favour of a controul, 
through the Indian press, employ them- 
selves diligently in amassing the wealth 
that is to enable them to return to 
their native country, and they will 
there find the most ample opportuni- 
ties, both in Parliament, in the India- 
House, and through the jn'ess, to 
bring the acts of the Local Go- 
vernment of India to the bar of a 
public, whose title to controul is un- 


disputed, and its exercise always found 
beneficial. They have never shrunk 
from the award of that tribunal ; and 
of no governments connected with 
the British rule, have the acts 
been more minutely scrutinized, than 
those of the Indian. But sure we are, 
no real friend of the British rule in 
India will desire to see a press es- 
tablished in that country, wdiich like 
Mr. Buckingham’s, shall openly 
set the authority of Government at 
defiance ; and by giving publicity 
to the most unfounded and calum- 
nious charges, agains>t the military 
department of the State, do ail in its 
pow'er to excite disaficction in our 
gallant and faithful army. 

But in looking to the evils that 
would inevitably occur, under a press, 
over which a Govermuent, situated as 
that of British India is, had no con- 
troul, it is also proper to look to the 
pretended disadvantages, entailed on 
us by the system, that has been adopt- 
ed. Wc are told, that tlie dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and civilization, and 
even religion itself, must be effectual- 
I}' stopped by it 1 Can any thing be 
imagined more illiber.al and uncan- 
did ? It has been the uniform endea- 
vour of the Local Governments of this 
counti’v, surrounded as they are by 
difficulties and dangers, arising 
from the religious prejudices which 
centuries have created in the minds 
of millions of our native subjects, to 
pronjote every scheme for the moral 
and religious improvement of our 
dominions. Every succeeding day of 
our domination has proved more and 
more the sincerity and zeal of this 
desire ; and because, forsooth, it has 
been deemed expedient to prevent the 
daily issue of disrespect to its autho- 
rity, and incitements to disregard its 
enactments, even in its military de- 
partment, we are to be told, that the 
march of intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious iinj)rovement has been im- 
peded 11 Indirect opjmsition to this 
assertion we aver, that the progress of 
every useful and ornamental art and 
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science, under our Government, will 
be more completely provided for than 
ever, now that this Government, 
known to the native population for 
their former acts of beneficence and 
protection, have a more complete con- 
troul over certainly one of the most 
efficient means of diffusing know- 
ledge and improvement, e have 
seen, indeed,— and we are willing, that 
those who take an opposite view of 
the subject, should have all the ad- 
vantage of the admission— that an 
effect of the new regulation has been, 
to shut up one native press and news- 
paper.* The editor of this paper has 
declared his inability to go on pub- 
lishing, under what he would repre- 
sent as to him degrading conditions ; 
and he laments that he, one of the 
most humble of men,” should be no 
longer able to contribute towards the 
intellectual improvement of his coun- 
trymen. We w'ere totally unacquaint- 
ed with the merits of his paper, while 
it existed ; and therefore cannot, on 
our own knowledge, pretend to say 
whether w-e ought to congratulate, or 
sympathize with the native editor’s 
countrymen, on the cessation of his 
labours :f but we regret to observe, 
that they should have ceased, solely 
on looking to the reasons assigned for 
abruptly closing them — reasons, w^hich, 
whatever sophistical wdiining may al- 
lege, have a direct tendency to reflect 
on the act of Government, and to 
hold it up, as regardless of the im- 
provement of its native subjects. 

The policy of allowing a free press 
in India, is so ably examined in the 
Statement before us, that we cannot 
deny such of our readers, as may not 
see the document itself, the pleasure 
of perusing the closing paragraphs. 

In every point of view, tlien, in which 
the question can I* ‘ considered, it appears 
that the toleiation in this country of a 
press uncontrolled by those restraints, 
which the Go\ eminent, in tlie exercise of 
its discretion, may think fit to impose, 

* Mirut ool Acber, 

+ We have seen, to be sure, a few tnfiing ex. 
tracts from tins paper, and have admitted seTcral 
of them into our pages us curiosities, 


would be fraught with the most extensive 
mischief, >vhile it would be completely 
impotent and misplaced as a constitutional 
check on the executive power. The true 
control over the Indian Government lies 
in the constituted authorities at home un- 
der which it acts, and to which all its 
proceedings, e\ en the most inconsiderable, 
are minutely laid o]>en ; in its responsi- 
liility to rarliamcnt, and to the public 
voice in England, by which its measures 
must be canvassed, and the applause or 
censure of the country ultimately pro- 
nounced. 

To that scrutiny and control every pub- 
lic functionary must be walling and proud 
to submit . but the umcstiaiiied power of 
discussing and pionouncing on the mea- 
sures of the Local Government, through 
the medium of the Indian press, or (w'hat 
would soon follow') at public assemblies 
convened for the purpose, is as inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles es- 
tablished by the wisdom ()f Parliament for 
the government of tiiis country, as it would 
be dangerous the momentous public 
interests involved in the success of its 
administration. 

We cannot take leave of this so 
long agitated subject, without congra- 
tulating every Englishman in India, 
on the possession of a public press, 
which there is now the best guarantee, 
can do no injury to our power, and 
which, in the hands of gerulemen, and 
men of prudence and judgment, may 
do, and we most sincerely hope, will 
do much, towards the intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious improvement of our 
native subjects— a press which freed 
from the galling controul, and the 
partialities of a censor, has been 
placed equally beyond abuse by the 
theories and the crudities of half- 
educated and licentious demagogues. 


A Guide to the Commerce of Bengal, 
^c., containing a View of the Ship^ 
ping and E,vternal Commerce of 
Bengal ; with a copious Appendix, 
comprehending various Details and 
Statements relative to the Shipping 
and Commerce of Countries connected 
with British India and China, By 
John Phipps, of the Master Atten- 
dant’s Office, Calcutta: 1823. 

At the period when Mr. Miiburn 
published his “ Oriental Commerce,” 
the mercantile community of Great 
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Britain was in a great measure igno- 
rant of the nature and details of that 
trade, which the Act of the 53 Geo* 
III. laid open for the first time. The 
regulations of the Indian ports, whe- 
ther under British or foreign control ; 
the qualities of many of the produc- 
tions of the East ; the history, geogra- 
phical as well as commercial, of the 
intermediate countries between In- 
dia and Europe; were, comparatively 
speaking, scarcely, or at least but im- 
perfectly, known. That work, the 
result of considerable personal ex- 
perience, and the fruit of research so 
extensive, as to be highly creditable 
to a man employed in the incessant 
avocations of business, was therefore 
a most acceptable present to the com- 
mercial world. Although bulky and 
expensive, it experienced a ready sale, 
and is now out of print.* 

The compilation before us was in- 
tended, and is, in fact, a continuation 
of the commercial part of ^lilburn’s 
W'ork, so far as regards Bengal ; but it 
has attained a size not originally con- 
templated by reason, it i.. stated, “ of 
the many valuable and very useful docu- 
ments, of such an extent and nature, 
that the compiler was induced to ad- 
mit them as it advanced through the 
press.” 

The motives w hich impel an author 
before the public, are generally not 
very interesting to that public, and 
are pleaded often to disguise vanity. 
But in the present instance the motive 
to publication is not only commendable 
in the author, but the public state- 
ment of it discloses deficiencies, of 
w'hich all persons resorting to the 
port of Calcutta are not aw*are, but 
against which they ought, if possible, 
to be provided. 

The compiler felt actuated to the pub- 
lication of the present work chiefly by the 
experienced dearth of accurate informa- 
tion on tile subject, and urged to a diligent 
use of the opportunities afforded to him, 
of collecting materials witliin his reach. 


* We pcrctive that our publishers have recent- 
ly advertised an abridgment of this work. It 
was reviewed in one of our early volumes (Vol,II, 
pp, 41, 156), shortly after Its appearance. 
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from having (in his official capacity) wit- 
nessed, during a long series of years, the 
unnecessary perplexity and trouble ex- 
perienced by commanders and pursers, 
particularly strangers to the port, and 
others, transacting business relating to the 
entry and clearance of ships resorting to 
the river Hoogly, from such individuals 
being imperfectly acquainted with the 
multifarious regulations and forms pre- 
scribed; and the compiler of the follow- 
ing sheets trusts that tlie present arrange- 
ment of them, in a form peculiarly adapted 
for ready reference, and for the guidance 
of those who may find themselves placed 
under the disadvantages already alluded 
to, and which it is intended to obviate, 
will be generally ap])roved. He ventures 
to assume, also, that this publication will 
be found useful to all other individuals 
in any way connected w ith the India trade, 
and particularly with the external com- 
merce of this city. — 

To analyse, in the usual manner, a 
work of this character, and upon a 
scale so extensive, is obviously im- 
practicable, without exceeding our 
limits. As however the work pro- 
fesses to be a companion to the 
“ Oriental Commerce,” which most 
East-Iiulia traders must be familiar 
with, we may perhaps succeed in af- 
fording a coiTcct idea of the “ Guide 
to the Commerce of Bengal,” by shew- 
ing wherein it resembles, and in what 
particulars it departs from, the plan 
of the former work. 

Mr. Miiburids plan comprehended 
all the countries and places likely to 
be visited by the trader on his out- 
ward and home voyages, between 
England and India. He took him as 
it w'ere by the hand, and explained to 
him the particulars necessary to be 
observed at every port where he 
touched, the various regulations en- 
forced there, the duties and charges 
levied by the Government, the com- 
modities the country abounded with, 
the mode of traffic, with directions 
and precautions to counteract fraud 
or artifice. This extensive plan, es- 
pecially embracing as it did, historical, 
financial, and commercial dissertations, 
connected either with particular coun- 
tries or peculiar articles of merchan- 
dize, forbid the author from entering 
very minutcli/ into the detail of subor- 
dinate regulations, w'hich, howev^" 
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<lesirable to know, must, to a certain 
extent, be ascertained by experience, 

Mr. Phipps, having a smaller hori- 
zon to survey, has been enabled to 
direct his attention to more minute 
matters ; and we have not the least 
doubt that, with his “ Guide,” a stran- 
ger would find himself almost at home 
in his intercourse with all the fiscal 
and municipal departments at Cal- 
cutta. We subjoin as proof the fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of 
Part I, : General Instructions to Pilots 
Jot the Cruising Station ; Directions to 
Comrrutnders, Pursers, Sfc, for enters 
ing and clearing Skips; Prescribed 
Forms; Regulations res^^ecting the Draft 
[draught] of Water of Skips; Rates of 
Pilotage; Chain floorings; Row- 
boats; Kedgeree Light-house Duty; 
Aloyapore Gunpowder Magazine Du- 
ty ; Channel Buoy Duty on Coasting 
Vessels; Port Charges to which Ships 
are liable ; Registry of Ships ; Forms 
used on the despatch of Ships for Great 
BritahiySfc. ; Rates of Passage Money; 
Fable Money for Military Officers; 
Regulations respecting the Tonnage and 
Shipment of Baggage for England, 
Benoal Marine Establishment, 
Marine Boa7'd; Former Master At- 
tendants; Master Attendanfs Depart- 
ment; Marine Paymaster; Naval 
Store-keeper; Account of Pilot Ves- 
sels ; Branch Pilots ; General List of 
the Pilot Establishment, 1821 ,* Pen- 
sioned Pilots; Notices respecting the 
Pilot Service ; Harbour Master* s De- 
partment; Marine Registry Office; 
Regulations; Rates of Seamen* s Wages, 

Such is the composition of the first 
part of this work ; the second relates 
to the shipping, and consists of par- 
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ticulars equally minute, regarding all 
matters which concern the subject of 
Indian shipping: such as the name 
and history of every vessel built in 
the various ports of India ; expense of 
sailing; cost of building, rates of tim- 
ber, &c. &c. Some data are furnish- 
ed in this part very useful to those 
persons interested in the science of 
naval architecture. The finest speci- 
men of the skill of Indian shipwrights 
is represented to be the Hastings, 
a 74-gun ship, built by Kyd and Co., 
and launched at the Port of Calcutta 
in January 1818. She is built upon 
Sir Robert Sepping’s principle, mea- 
sures 1732 tons, and cost, fitted for 
sea, ^.108,938; namely, the hull, 
S.Hs, 7,18,963; masts and yards, 
S.Rs 65,387 ; fitting for sea, S.Rs. 
87,053. This expense was defrayed 
by subscription among the principal 
merchants of Calcutta, and other 
public spirited individuals. The de- 
cline of ship-building in that country 
is the concomitant or effect of the 
depression of trade. 

The third pai't, entitled Commer- 
cial Statements, &c.” is equally abun- 
dant in its details ; consisting of ac- 
counts of imports and exports by sea 
and land; price currents and lists of 
commodities ; insurance companies ; 
houses of agency ; number of houses 
and inhabitants, &c. &c. The tables 
in this part are brought down to the 
year 1820-21. 

We cannot help remarking the de- 
cline of American trade with Bengal. 
The following is a statement of the 
aggregate value in Sicca Rupees of 
merchandize and treasure imported 
into and exported from Calcutta by 
America, in the following years ; 


Merchandize. 
1818-19 ... 5 , 08,434 
18 * 19-20 ... 1 , 32,278 
1820-21 ... 1 , 59,655 


Imports. 

Treasure. Total Imports. 
90 , 59,375 95 , 6 * 2,809 

45 . 96,510 47 , 28,788 

27 , 28,519 28 , 88,174 


Exports. 
Merchaiidize. 
70 , 26, .131 
45 , 86,438 
19 , 25,079 


I 

At the same time that the North ern portion of that Continent has 
American trade with British India augmented in nearly equal propor- 
has diminished, that with the south- tion : 
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Imports. Exports, 

Merchandize, Treasure. Total Imports, Merchandize. 
1818-19 ... 4,54,084 9,92,182 14,46,266 6,60,107 


1819-20 ... 8,79,470 IS, 87, 
^820-21 ... 9,64,150 6,74, 

The secret of this large export to 
South America is doubtless to be 
discovered in the state of the exchange, 
which makes a remittance to England 
through that country by means of 
merchandize preferable to the pur- 
chase of bills, or the export of goods 
direct. Whilst the trade with South 
America increases, that with Manilla 
declines, the channel of this trade be- 
ing probably changed. 

In the Addenda, some of the ta- 
bles are brought down to the year 
1821 - 22 . 

The account of “ coins, weights, 
and measures of India,” Mr. Phipps 
has taken from a very useful work pub- 
lished at Madras, called the Madras 
Commercial Ready Assistant, which 
has here betrayed him into errors. 
After all, however, implicit reliance 
can be placed upon no statement 
of Indian weights and measures, — 
Dr. Kelly informs us that, in the 
course of the operation upon which 
he is now employed, of ascertaining 
the contents and relative })roportions 
of Eastern measures of quantity, he 
has not only discovered that many 
errors exist in those recorded, but 
that there are several of which no 
mention has ever } et been made. 

The Appendix to this work contains 
a few particulars respecting Madras, 
Bombay, Ceylon, and other places. 
We are somewhat surprised at Mr. 
Phipps’ omission, under the title of 
Bombay, of the valuable Assay Report 
officially published by the Bombay Go- 
vernment in 1821 , which affords so 
convenient and accurate a view of the 
relative value of the coins circulating 
in that Presidency, Under the head 
of Siam and Cochin China are insert- 
ed some particulars relative to the 
mission of Dr. Crawfurd to these 
countries, which appeared in the Cal- 
cutta Journal, and may likewise be 


511 22,66,981 7,25,842 

748 1 6,38,898 1 9,55,002 

found embodied in the account of the 
embassy given in our own publication. 

We should feel it to be unjust to the 
compiler of this work, which must 
have cost him considerable labour, to 
dismiss it without a more distinct tri- 
bute to its merits. The utility of the 
work cannot be questioned; the loss 
of time, and the embarrassments which 
it will obviate, must amply recompense 
the purchaser, \Pe have no reason 
whatsoever to distrust the accuracy of 
the tables quoad Mr. Phipps, who can- 
didly describes them as being “ as 
correct as such papers are generally 
found.” But with the recollection of 
what is stated in Mr. Prinsep’s work, 
which was reviewed in our last num- 
ber, it is our duty to caution the 
public against being misled by the 
Custom-house returns in India, which, 
says that gentleman, in regard to the 
valuations, ‘‘ far from approximating 
to the truth, are not even formed 
upon a consistent plan.” This cir- 
cumstance, how ever, no way concerns 
Mr. Phipps, whose design w^ould have 
been incomplete without such state- 
ments, and who could not possibly 
have procured any better. 

We have, on several occasions, had 
the temerity to maintain the very un- 
popular opinion, that the vast pros- 
pects indulged respecting the trade 
with the Eastern Islands are very 
fantastic, and that the market is of a 
limited nature, and incapable at pre- 
sent of that extension which specula- 
tors pretend it to be susceptible of. 
It is seldom we can meet with a 
writer w hose observation is sufficiently 
directed to this subject, and whose 
judgment is not biassed either by 
interest or theory. Mr. Phipps, how- 
ever, seems a person of this character, 
and w e therefore quote his remarks, 
on this part of the Indian trade, with 
some satisfaction; for he states, not 
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merely his own opinion, but facts, 
which clearly demonstrate that the 
value of this trade has been much 
exaggerated, 

“ Several writers,” he observes, 

upon the subject of commerce with 
the Eastern Archipelago, appear to 
have been too sanguine in their ex- 
pectations as to its extent, and the 
advantages to be derived from it. The 
trivial number of private traders from 
Great Britain, that have engaged in it 
since the opening of the trade, has 
entirely glutted the Eastern markets ; 
depressed sales have follov/ed; and 
consequently considerable losses must 
have been experienced. British manu- 
factures calculated for these markets 
have been sold very recently (March 
1823), at Calcutta, for a little above 
prime cost from the manufacturer, 
and often below it. To these facts 
must be added, the additional loss 
caused by the unfavourable state of 
the exchange. It will therefore be 
admitted, that a trade fraught with 
such disadvantages, cannot be prose- 
cuted to any great extent with vigour 
or success; independent of the loss 
it heaps on itself, it causes also much 
depression in the country trade : a 
branch which ought to be cherished 
and upheld, for the interest and per- 
manent safety of British India.” 

This was written in 1 823 ; and we 
cannot forbear referring to an article 
in our Journal for December 1821 
(Vol. xii, p. 521), wherein the clamo- 
rous demand for further extension of 
our trade with the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, was shewn to be unreasonable, 
and founded upon delusive or imper- 
fect information of the capacity of 
consumption which these islands pos- 
sess. It is there maintained that this 


species of commerce would absorb 
but a small portion of our merchan- 
dize ; that the returns would be insuf- 
ficient (and bills or bullion are out of 
the question) ; that the Chinese junks, 
whose owners must be better ac- 
quainted with the nature of the island 
traffic, from long experience, and bet- 
ter able to avail themselves of what 
could be supplied by way of barter, 
would continue to engross it ; and, 
moreover, that admitting traders more 
freely into this branch of commerce, 
whilst it would impoverish instead of 
enriching themselves, must be most 
injuriously felt by the Indian mer- 
chants, and by the shipping interest 
of our Eastern possessions. These 
opinions were perhaps at the time 
regarded as speculative ; but they have 
since been fully confirmed. The sen- 
timents of Mr. Phipps upon the sub- 
ject are amply corroborated by the 
documentary evidence contained in 
his work. 

Indeed, those persons who urged 
with most vehemeuce the policy of 
opening a free competition between 
Great Britain and the country traders, 
did not pretend that the latter would 
be benefited by the measure. Mr. 
Crawfurd (the late agent to Siam and 
Cochin China, and now successor to 
Sir Thomas Raffles, at Singapore) 
was one of these advocates ; and that 
gentleman candidly states, in his his- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago, that 
when the capital and enterprize of 
England came into fair competition 
with the country trade of India, the 
latter would decline in almost all its 
branches: a result which has been 
faithfully realized, without transferring 
a corresponding portion of benefit to 
the intruders. 
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CALCUTTA ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, the 7th of May, a !Meet- 
ing of the Members of the Asiatic Society 
took place at the Society’s apaitments in 
Chouringhec. 

In consequence of the departure for 
Europe of the iVIarqiiess of Hastings, the 
late President, the Members proceeded to 
the election of a successor ; when the lion. 
J. H. Harington, Esq , one of the A'ice- 
Prebidents, was unanimously ehor,cn Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

3Ir. Plenry Cooper w\t.s elected a ^Xem- 
ber; and Tvluns. Ilemusat, Secretary to the 
As'mthjnc of Paris, and Mons. Got- 
theif FKcher, Secretary to the Imperial 
Society of Naturalists at Moscow, were, 
elected Honorary jMcmbers of the Society. 

A letter 'tNUs read from the Rev. T. 
Thomason, ]>resenting to the Society, in tlie 
name of the Rev. J. Yaul, one of tlic 
Chaplains at George Town, Port Dai- 
rvmple, New South Wales, two boxes con- 
taining curious specimens of fossils, ^c. 
collected in that country. jMr. Yaul lias 
liberally offered to transmit other specimens 
that may happen to fall under his notice in 
that interesting part of the world. 

Several curious articles were presented 
at this meeting by Dr. Robert Tytler, ?7o. 
two lingams, with sculptures ; a number 
of large and small images; views of the 
Taj, and Kutub Minar; a native portrait 
of Noor Julian ; two small dried alliga- 
tors ; two human '.kulls itii singularly di- 
versified sutures ; several curious Sala- 
grams ; and one of the Aerolites which fell 
near Futtelipore on the evening of the SOtli 
November weighing four pounds 

and five ounces. Tlie indefatigable zeal 
And activity of Ur. Tytler, in the collection 
of niaterlais for antiquarian and philoso- 
phical reseaich, are deserving of much 
praise, 

A box of minerals from the Giant’s 
Causeway, Ireland, was presented by Mr. 
Slviplon, Surgeon to the ArtiUery. 

A letter was read from Mr. Gibbons, 
presenting a chart of the variations of tlie 
thermometer for I8t2‘2, 

The .Secretary read the trandation of an 
Inscription from Gurrah IMundela, by 
Captain Fell. The inscription contains 
a getiealogical enumeration of fifty-two 
princes, which, we understand, exceeds 
that of any Hindoo inscription >et dis- 
covered. The document is worth pre- 
serving, in case any of the same princes 
should be found in other records or in- 
scriptions, w’ith which this list may furnish 
a useful point of comparison. Sundari, 
the consort of Ilridayeswara, the fifty-third 
prince of the race described, erected tlic 
temple upon w'hich the inscription was 
Asiafic Journ -^^o, OT- 


placed, for the worship of Vishnu, Seva, 
Ganesa, Durga, and the Sun, This gene- 
alogy, the inscription adds, was framed by 
the learned Jaya Govinda. The temple 
was built by the skilful architects Sinhe- 
saiii Daya Rama, and Bhagiratha, and the 
inscription written by Sadasiva, in the year 
of the Sombut £cra *1724 ( A. D. 1667), on 
Friday, the 1 1th day of the bright fortnight 
of the moon of tlie month of Jeshtha, and 
engraved by the above artists. If we de- 
duct from the V ear 1667, the reigns of fifty- 
two princes, at twenty years to a reign, 
1040 the family must have begun to 
flourish A.D. 627. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting a 
paper on the building stones and mosaic of 
Akh'crabad, by W. H. Voysey, Esq., the 
geologist attached to the Trigonometrical 
Surveyorship of India. From tins paper 
it appears that the stones composing the 
main structure of all the buildings at Agra, 
or in its vicinity, are of two kinds ; sand- 
stones and crystallized limestone, and 
marble. The Fort, the greater part of the 
Mausoleum of Akbcr at Secundra, the 
Jumma Musjid, thg gateway, wall, base- 
ment and inusjids of the Taj, arc built of 
the sandstone, ^fhe Taj IMuhal, or tomb 
of the favourite wife of Shah Johan, the 
Clootie Miwjid, and some buildings in the 
interior of the Fort, arc built of marble. 
The marble of Agra resembles the Carrara 
inaible of Italy in the purity of its white, 
and its containing grey streaks. The stones 
used in the mosaic of the Taj, and of the 
other buildings, are of twelve kinds, in- 
cluding the different species of Calcedony. 
1, Lapis Lazuli. 2, Jasper. S, Heliotrope. 
4, Calcedonic Agate. 5, Calcedony. 6, 
Cornelian, 7, Sarde. 8, Plasma, or Quartz 
and Chlorite. P, Yellow and striped 
marble. 10, Clay Slate, 11, Nephrite. 
12, Shells, Limestones, yellow and varie- 
gated. Tlie Lapis Ivazuli seems to be a 
foreign stone, IMr. Vovsey not having 
found it in India, and it is said to be 
brought from Cev loii and Thiliet. The 
.lasper is blood-red, and of the kind found 
in the basaltic trap and wacken rocks of 
Hindoostan, and in the beds of rivers issu- 
ing from them. Tlie Calcedonic Agate, 
Calcedony Cornelian, and Sarde, are gene- 
rally very beautiful, and of various shades 
of rod, wliite, and yellow. The Cornelians 
and Sardies lemarkably fine. Jlie Sonea, 
the Ncibuddah, and Godavero rivers are 
said to produce them in great abundance. 
The Plasma is freqiieiitly found in the 
basalt amygdaloid rocks of the Deccan. It 
is used in the mosaic to vary the shades of 
the leaves of the flowers. The yellow 
marble is seen yirincipally in the tomb of 
Etemad ad Dowlah. His sarcophagus aad 
VoL. XVII, H 
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that of his wife arc formed of solid blocks 
of this stone, which is said to come from 
Guzerat. 

The whole of the precious stones and 
marbles used in the structures at Akerabad 
are understood to have been the produce of 
commuted tribute, or to have been received 
as gifts from tributary powers : but the 
labour bestowed on polishing and giving 
the exact shape to such hard materials must 
have been immense, and this forms the 
distinguishing feature of the magnifi- 
cent works at Agra. A single flower in 
the screen around the tombs, or sarcophagi, 
contains a hundred stones, each cut to the 
exact shape necessary, and highly polished ; 
and in the interior alone of tlie building 
there are several hundred flowers, each con- 
taining a like number of stones, 

A letter was read from Jacques Graberg 
de Hemso, his Swedish and Norwegian 
Majesty’s late Consul at Morocco, and now 
appointed to Tripoli, transmitting to the So- 
ciety several publications in French, Latin, 
and Italian, of his own composition, viz. 

Theorie de la Statistique. 

Lemons elementaires de Cosmographie et 
de Statisque. 

Precis de la Litterature Historique du 
Mogh’ribel-Aksa. 

Saggio Istorica su gU Scaldi o Antichi 
Poete Scandinavi. 

Annali de Geografia, e di Statist! ca, 2 
vols, 

De Natura et Limitibus ScientlaJ Statis- 
tics ejusque in Italia hactenus fortuna. 

Lettera sulla Peste di Tangeri negli anne 
1818-9. 

La Scandinavie Vengee de I’accusation 
d* avoir produit les Peoples barbares qui 
detruisirent r Empire de Rome. 

In the laiter work the author has per- 
formed a patriotic and meritorious task, 
and zealously endeavours to exonerate his 
country from the stigma of having pro- 
duced the barbarous people who subverted 
the Roman Empire, and destroyed the 
monuments of science, letters, and the fine 
arts. He conceives that he has demon- 
strated tlie local and historical impossibility 
of Scandinavia being the nursery of the 
barbarians of the middle ages, showing, as 
he does, the introduction of a colony of 
Asiatics into Scandinavia towards the end 
of the fourth century of our era, which he 
thinks conclusive in favour of his argu- 
ment— [Cu/. Gov, Gaz. 


MEDICAt AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Calcutta. 

Resolved — 1. That an association of 
Medical men be establish^ at this Presi- 
dency, on the same principles as the medi- 
cal associations in England, and to be 
designated the “ Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta.” 

2, lliat the members of the Medical 


Board be requested to become, ex ojfficio^ 
patrons of the Society. 

3. The Society to consist of a president, 
vice-president, and secretary, to be elected 
annually, and of resident and non-resi- 
dent members. The resident members 
include those stationed at the Presidency 
and its vicinity, as Dum-Dum, Barrack- 
pore, &c. ; and the non-resident, tliose sta- 
tioned in other parts of India. 

4. The objects of tlie Society to be, tlie 
advancement of professional knowledge, 
for the mutual benefit of the members, 
more particularly with reference to Indian 
diseases and treatment ; and tlie pro- 
moting, by every means in tlieir power, 
the study of such branches of Natural 
History as are connected with the practice 
of medicine, or lead to medical research. 

5. The Medical Officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s and the Honourable Company’s 
service, at the three Presidencies, and at- 
tached to the insular dependencies of 
India, to be immediately invited to be- 
come members of the Society, or to form 
others in communication with it. 

6. Tlie Society to be open also to all other 
medical men, of whatever denomination or 
country, 

7. The Society shall meet on the first 
Saturday of every month, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, and such communications 
to be then laid before it by the Secretary 
as have been received in the intervals. 
Papers to be read ; and calm and tem- 
perate discussion encouraged, on the sub- 
jects of which tliey treat. The members 
will afterwards converse on professional 
topics in general ; or communicate to the 
society accounts of cases, and any in- 
teresting medical intelligence tliey may be 
possessed of. 

8. In furtherance of the objects of the 
Society, a medical library and museum to 
be formed as early as possible, and dona- 
tions of books, &c. &c. solicited from the 
members for that purpose. 

9. In order to defray the current 
charges of the Society, and provide a fund 
for various necessary expenses, a contri- 
bution is to be furnished by the members. 

10. The amount of this contribution, 
for resident members, to be twelve rupees 
a quarter, and non-residents twelve ru- 
pees per half year. This sum to be paid in 
advance, to meet immediate contingencies- 

11. An application to be made to Go- 
vernment for permission to circulate letters 
free of postage, intimating this meeting 
and its resolutions to the different medical 
men within tlie Bengal Presidency, and 
calling upon them for their cordial co- 
operation and support. 

1 2. The Members of the Asiatic Society 
to be also requested to grant their apart- 
ments for the use of the Medical Society, 
till su#i time as permanent accommodation 
can be procured elsewhere. 
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The above resolutions having been 
agreed to, it is further resolved : 

13. That Dr. Hare, Dr. Mellis, and 
Dr. Adam, be nominated President, Vice 
President, and Secretary to the Society. 

14. A Committee, composed of the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary, 
and four members to be appointed to draw 
up a code of regulations for the Society, 
and to present the same for general ap- 
proval at the next meeting. They will 
also write and dispatch the circulars, and 
transact any other business that may occur 
in the interval. The President to convene 
the Committee. 

That the following gentlemen be nomi- 
nated on the Committee : Mr. Crawfurd, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Grant, Mr. Newmarch. 

That the election of all members in 
future, exclusive of those up the country, 
who are not yet advertised of the Society, 
be effected by ballot, the question of 
election being decided by the majority. 

15. The next meeting of the Society to 
be held on Saturday the 15th IVIarch, at 
8 o’clock in the evening. 

( rCM/«r.) 

“ Sir ; ITe President and Members of 
the Managing Committee of the Medical 
Society, recently established here, have di- 
rected me to transmit t6 you a copy of the 
resolutions, adopted at their meeting on 
the 1st instant ; and should you feel dis- 
posed to join the association, they will 
have great pleasure in adding your name 
to the list already formed. 

The objects of the Society are such as 
every medical man may contribute to. They 
arc stated in the Resolutions to be the ad- 
vancement of professional knowledge, and 
the promotion of such branches of natural 
history as are connected with it. They 
embrace, in short, the \>hole range of me- 
dical pursuits, and whatever bears the most 
distant relation to these will be considered as 
a fit matter of inquiry. Without assigning 
any limits to the members in their choice of 
subjects, the ^ciety would invite communi- 
cations generally on the following topics : 

1st. The meteorology and medical to- 
pography of the various districts of India, 
and the peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
each, with reference to their physical con- 
figuration. 

2d. ^The diseases of the country, as they 
affect both Europeans and Natives, with 
their treatment, adhering closely to ascer- 
tained facts, and deriving them, if pos- 
sible, from local and personal experience, 

3d. The diseases peculiar to natives, and 
the mode of treatment followed by native 
practitioners, together with the received 
opinions as to their nature and causes. 

4th. Descriptions of surgical instru- 
ments, and of the mode of operating 
among the natives, 

5th. The 3Iateria Medica of Hindos- 
lau, whether animal, vegetabl^OEjnipjr^ 


productions of the country, or artificial 
compounds, employed in native practice, 
with tlieir chemical analysis. 

6th, The history of medical science in 
general in the East, both in its past and 
present condition. 

7th. Descriptions of plants unknown to 
the Botany of Europe, either with or 
without reference to their medical virtues. 

8th. Descriptions of animals, cither 
unknown to, or but imperfectly described 
by European Zoologists. 

9th. Account of diseases affecting the 
lower animals, as the horse, camel and 
others, more particularly valuable from 
their services to man. 

loth. Dissections of all the varieties of 
animals, with their peculiarities of struc- 
ture, and whatever is comprehended under 
the term of comparative anatomy. 

All communications are to be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary^ by whom they 
will be presented at the first meeting after 
their receipt. They W'ill then be read, and 
deposited with the Society as part of its 
records, and in that form be accessible to 
any member who may wish to consult 
them. For the benefit of non-resident 
members, and that an interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society may be kept alive 
at the most distant stations, it is contem- 
plated to draw up a summary of what 
takes place at each meeting, to be printed 
and forwarded by Dawk to the members, 
should the funds prove adequate to the 
expense. No means wdll be left untried to 
accomplish so desirable an object, and to 
render the Institntion in every^ respect an 
efficient medium of communication to the 
profession throughout India. 

Should circumstances admit of it, 
the Society will also in time publish their 
transactions, in such form as may be 
agreed on. 

Altliough little progress has hitherto 
been made towards the historv' of diseases 
l)eculiar to this climate, or of the modifi- 
cations of those known in other parts of 
the world, and although tlie difficulties in 
the way of medical improvement, which 
are every where considerable, be exceed- 
ingly augmented in this country by want 
of books, and the great distance from 
each other at w'hich medical men are 
placed, they surely cannot be insurmount- 
able. 

With so extensive and so varied a 
field as this vast empire presents, and sti- 
mulated by every inducement that can 
render the profession honourable to our- 
selv..‘s or useful to mankind, the inter- 
change of knowledge and opinion here 
proposed requires only cordiality to make 
it as delightful to individuals as profitable 
to the community. There are also the 
best grounds for believing, that much ori- 
ginal and highly important information 
may be collected, that will materially pro* 
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mote both thc^ science and practice of 
phyde.’* (Signer! by the Secretary.) 

[^Omental IMag, Mar, 1823. 

GERMAN ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Professor SchlegeVs Prospectus. 

Having, for a conssiderable number cf 
years, made the Sanscrit language my 
particular study, I propose to publish a 
series of editions of some ^\orks, selet^ed 
from the most distinguished productions of 
the ancient and original literature of the 
Brahmins. 

I have just given to the publican edition 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, a philosojdiical 
poem, known all over India, and almost 
revered as a sacred book. This perform- 
ance has been submitted to the opinion of 
competent judges, both in England and 
Trance ; and the learned are thence ena- 
bled to judge of the plan which I en- 
deavoured to pursue, of my cnpacliy to 
execute such an undertaking, and tjf my 
exactness in fulfilling the duties of an 
€‘d!tor, who Iris both criticism and inter- 
pretation for his objects. 

That first attempt is to be followed by a 
Loniplcte edUioii of the epic poem entitled 
Raraayana, or. The Exploits of lid mas. 

I think it essential for the advancement 
of the study of the Sanscrit, most strictly 
to apply to it the princijdes which, in 
Europe, have brought the knowledge of 
tile classic authors to the highest degree of 
perfection. The history of what has been 
done with regard to the Greek authors, 
seems particularly calculated to illustrate 
my intention. The literature of ancient 
Greece was still in existence at Constan- 
tinople, wdien, in the 15th century, some 
Greek fugitives taught their language in 
western Europe. These Greeks were un- 
doubtedly veiy learned ; but they laboured 
under certain prejudices, and were grown 
old in certain habits ; and if the task of 
editing the classic authors had been left to 
them alone, wo should never have had any 
text so correct, nor any comments so satis- 
factory, as those of which we are now in 
possession. 

As modern Greece has transmitted to 
us the great works of ancient Greece, in 
the same manner does India, in the pre- 
sent time, oHer to us the written monu- 
ments of remote, and almost impenetrable 
antiquity. The Sansc it is a living lan- 
guage for the learned Brahmins, it bein^ 
the sacred icpositoiy which contains their 
knowledge and wisdom : they possess all 
the treasures of Indian literature, includ- 
ing even the commentari'js, and other sub- 
ordinate productions. Nevertheless, tlic 
editions which learned Indians have pub- 
lished, or may in future publish, w^ill never 
entirely satisfy the wants cf a European 
reader, of which wants tIio,e learned men 
must necessarily be ignorant. 

The hrst coasidcialion of an editor of 


Sanscrit books must turn upon the ge- 
nuineness and correctness of the text, 
which generally may be obtained, witliout 
having recourse to conjectural criticism, 
by the comparison of as great a number of 
manuscripts as he may have access to, and 
particularly such as were written in difte- 
rent parts of India ; likewise by the aid of 
commentaries, where any such exist. 

In the next place, it is the duty of an 
editor to clear up every thing that is ob- 
scure, either with respect to the language 
or to the matter. In a study so newr, 
regard must even be bad to readers who 
may not yet be sufriciently masters of the 
language. Now the most concise specit‘s 
of commentary is a literal translation, 
written, Iiow'cver, ip a pure stvlc, and in- 
telligible of itself, wherein only a few 
words occa^ionally, when it is requisite, 
i:iig!it be added in parenthesis, by way of 
paraphrase or explanation, in tlie manner 
adopted by Sir William Jones, in his ex- 
cellent tianslation of the Laws of iManou ; 
or, to use an example more iamiliar to 
Englidi readers, in the manner in which 
additional words, absolutely necessary, are 
inserted in the English verr>ion of tlie Old 
Testament. Conformably to these view’s, 
I shall accompany the llLumiprtna with a 
translation, a general introduction, and a 
mythological and geogiapbical tlictionary : 
the whole in Latin, as being the language 
of universal communication among the 
learned, and, for the reasons adduced in 
the preface of the Bhagavad-Gita, more 
suited than any other for translations from 
the Sanscrit. I shall then subjoin critical 
notes, in which I shall give an account of 
the variations in the text, and of my rea- 
sons for preferring such and such a reading. 

It would be useless to repeat what has 
been set forth in so eloquent and luminous 
a manner, by several learned writers of 
great celebrity, English, French, and 
German, touching the importance of the 
study of the Sanscrit, and the classical 
liteiature of the ancient Brahmins. The 
admirable structure of that language, its 
surprising affinity with the Peisian, the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic lan- 
gi^ges, make it a leading object of a 
science, wliicb may be called quite new, 
VIZ cnmparatirc oraviuiar, a science which, 
being upheld by facts, wall advance with a 
})rogressIve and sure step; wliile conjectural 
ttymoxogy, treated as it has been com- 
monly, has led to nothing but chimerical 
s} stems, iMoi cover, the ancient religion, 
the mythology, and the legislation of the 
Brahmins, conduct us back as it w'ere to 
the cradle ot civilization, and throw the 
greatest llgnt on similar objects among 
several distinguished nations of the ancient 
vyorld, and e.j'eciaily among the Egyp- 
tians. The written monuments of a lite- 
rature, considered «tiU as sacicd by the 
Hindus ot the pic'cnt day, make us ac- 
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quainted with the source of their manners 
and customs, of their notions and pre- 
judices, and filially of that stationary 
civilization, to which the guardianship of 
an hereditary priesthood (one of the prin- 
cipal features of the primitive w orld) 
could bring the education of nations. In 
one word, it may be affirmed that a 
thorough knowledge of ancient India, 
such as the companions of Alexander the 
Great found it, is the only key to the state 
of modern India. 

As to the Hamayana, in particular, it 
occupies, together with the 'Maha-Bharata^ 
the first rank among the mythological 
poems which the Indians call B our anas., 
that is to say, ancient traditions. The 
fictions which it contains are spread not 
only over the whole extent of India, pro- 
perly so called, but they have also pene- 
trated into the peninsula beyond tlie 
Ganges, into the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and to several countries of 
central Asia ; and never, perhaps, had a 
deified hero a wider theatre of his glory 
than Bamas. 

Tlie subject of the poem is the banish- 
ment of liamas, a prince sprung from the 
dynasty of tlie kings of Ayodhya (now 
Oude) ; his wanderings through the pe- 
ninsula ; the carrying oft’ his wife by a 
giant, the king of Cej Ion ; the miraculous 
conquest of that island ; and the re-cstab- 
lishment of Ramas on the throne of his 
forefathers. The unity of action, a colour 
of thought, feeling, and manners, at once 
heroic and patriarchal ; the abundance and 
variety of marvellous fictions ; picturesque 
descriptions of rivers, mountains, and 
forests, and tlie whole of vegetable and 
animal nature in India ; powerful and 
affecting situations ; a great elevation and 
delicacy in the sentiments of the heroes, 
and principal personages, diffuse an un- 
rivalled charm over this poem in the eye 
of those readers who know how to trans- 
port themselves, in idea, into a moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical sphere, entirely 
different from tlieir own. 

Several of the Pourdnas are too volu- 
minous to admit of being published 
otherwise than by extracts. The Bdmdyana 
is not of so excessive a length, being esti- 
mated at 24,000 distichs, contained in 
seven books, of ^^hich every one is sub- 
divided into an unequal number of chap- 
ters or rha])sodies. 

Epic and traditional jioetry is, without 
comparison, that part of Indian literature 
whicli is most easy to understand, its 
Style approaching very near to the flowing 
and native simplicity of iIjc songs of 
Homer. For the promotion of tl.e study 
of the San-'Crit, nothing appears to me 
more useful than to put into tiio Ijands of 
the students, a mass of easy and .attractive 
reading, in whicii, after having made 
themselves nusteis of the gcneial prin- 


ciples of grammar, they may go on without 
the assistance of a teacher, and become fami- 
liar, almost without trouble, with the genius 
of the language, and its peculiar idioms. 

The Bdmdyana is not absolutely an un- 
edited work. Messrs. Carey and Marsh - 
man engaged in an edition, of wdiich three 
volumes, containing the two first books,, 
appeared at Serampore in the years 
1806-1810: this edition w’as to have 
formed ten quarto volumes ; but the un- 
dertaking seems to have been long since 
abandoned, and of the three volumes 
printed, the second is no longer to be had,, 
among the booksellers. 

In my edition, the text of the poem and 
the version will make seven large 8vo. 
volumes ; an eighth volume, which is to 
contain the introduction and general illus- 
trations, w'ill appear at the conclusion, 
though intended to be placed at the head 
of the work. The whole will be pub- 
libhed in portions of two volumes each, 
and the price of such a portion, delivered 
in London, will be 

Tlxe text wall be printed in the Bevagd- 
nail character, of W’hich the types were 
cut and cast at Palis, under my direction, 
by order of the Prussian Government. 
The size and quality of the paper will be 
the same as in my edition of the Bha- 
gavad-Gita, with this difference only, that 
still more pains will be bestowed upon the 
typographical execution, in order to produce 
a hook, which in this respect also may de- 
serv^e a place in the libraries of collectors. 

I cannot yet determine the extent to 
which the notes, which are to be printed 
separately, will be carried. As they will 
partly be of a nature to interest those only 
who closely and minutely study the Sans- 
crit, it will be at the option of the sub- 
scribers, whether they will take them or 
not. In the former case, they will be 
furnished on the same terms as the text, 
that is to say, at <£"2 per volume. 

The price will be raised to non-sub- 
scribers, in the proportion of one-third 
above the price of subscription. A few 
copies only will be taken off on superior 
paper, besides those ordered by the sub- 
scribers. 

The printing will not be begun until 
tlie materials for the w hole work are col- 
lected, at least most of tliem. 'Hie first 
delivery, therefoie, will be subject to a 
considerable delay. I hope, however, to 
be able to publish it in the beginning of 
the year 1826. After this, the printing 
will proceed rapidly, and I ftatter myself, 
that I shall be able to complete the whole 
in the space of tour years. 

A. \V. DC ScirLiGFL, 

Piofes^or m the Univcisity ('f Uomi 5 Member of 
tlu Kny#^! ,'<d<leni.v ot Berlin ; ( or respond- 
ing of tiu' Ko\<il Society o» Got- 

tii’Cei), and ot tlie Knvnl Ac.idcmv of 
B ; Honorary Member of the A-iatic 
lie SoLtetie* ot C’alcut.a, Birio and London. 
Lu/td'.'/j, Aot-, JS.’S. 
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EXAMINATION, December 4, 1823. 


On Thursday, the 4th December, a 
Deputation of the Court of Directors pro- 
ceeded to the East- India College, for the 
purpose of receiving the Report of the 
result of the general Examination of the 
Students at the close of the Terra. 

The Deputation, on their arrival at the 
College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
Lodge, where they were received by him 
and die Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 
Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Hall, — the Students being previously as- 
sembled — where tlie following proceedings 
took place. 

The list of the Students who had obtain- 
ed prizes and other honourable distinc- 
tions was read; also a list of tlie best 
Persian writers. 

Mr. F. H. Robinson read an English 
Essay : Foreign Possessions, to be ad- 

vantageous to a nation, must be governed 
upon principles beneficial to the subject 
people.*’ 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental Languages. 

Prizes were then delivered by the Chair- 
man to the Students, according to the 
following list : — 

List of Students who obtained Medals, Prizes 

of Books, and other honourable Distinctions, 

at the Public Examination, December 

1823. 

Students in their Fouith Term. 

G. A. Malcolm, medal in classics, prize 
in Hindustani, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

A. J. Cherry, medal in Sanscrit, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

R. Walker, medal in mathematics, me- 
dal in political economy, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

F. H. Robinson, prize in Bengaly, 
prize for the best English essay, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

J. W. Alexander, medal in Persian, 
prize in Arabic, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

R. Hall, medal in law, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

C. W. Truscott, prize in drawing, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

H. F. Dumergue, prize in drawing, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Students in their Tliird Term. 

J. C. Brown, prize in mathematics, 
Hindustani, Arabic, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 


H. Pidcock, prize in po Kticcorciry 
Bengaly, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

T. J. W. Thomas, prize in Sanscrit, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

D. Pringle, prize in law, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

C. G. Udny, prize in classics, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

W. A. Edmonstone, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Students in their Second Term. 

G. F. Thompson, prizes in liistoiy, law, 
and Persian, 

C. Edison, prize in mathematics, in 
Hindustani, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

A. Reid, prize in Bengaly, and liiglily 
distinguished in other departments. 

G. T. Lushington, prize in classics, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

A. Heyland, prize in Sanscrit. 

F. J. Halliday, prize in Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Students in their First Tenn. 

R. T. Porter, prizes iu mathematics 
and English composition ; and with great 
credit in other departments. 

A. E. Hamilton, prizes in Sanscrit and 
Persian writing ; and with great credit 
in other departments, 

J. R. Colvin, prize in classics, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

J. P. Gubbins, prize in Persian, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

G. Blunt, prize in Bengdy, 

A. Malet, prize in drawing. 

T^e following Students were highly 
distinguished : 

Mr. W. Ogilvy, 

— S. Crawford, 

— Beale, 

— Gardner, 

— Grant, 

— Gordon, 

. — G. Alexander, 

— Maitland, 

— S. F. Campbell, 

— Armstrong. 

And the following passed with great 
credit ; 

Mr. E. L. Campbell, 

— Burnett, 

— Tyler, 

•— Taylor, 

— Conolly, 

— Bird wood, 
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IVIr. Douglas, 

— Lawrell, 

— W. Crawford, 
i — R. Anderson, 

— J. N. Walker, 

— Hornby, 

— Fawcett, 

— F. Hall, 

— F. Anderson, 

— Wilmot, 

— Mills, 

— Reeves. 

Best Persian Writers. 

1. Mr. Hamilton, 

2. Messrs. Malet and Seton. 

3. Mr. Douglas, 

4. — Astell. 

The rank of the Students finally leav- 
ing the College was then read, being as 
follows. 

Rank of Students leaving College ^ as settled 
by the College Council, according to xvhick 
they luill lake j^^^cedence in the Hon* 
Company* s Service in India. 

BENGAL. 

Ist Class.^ — 1. Mr. R. Walker, 

2. — R. Hail. 

2d Class. — 3. — Robinson, 

4. — W\ Ogihie, 
i 5. — Beale, 

i 6. — Tyler, 

7. — • E. L. Campbell. 

S 3d Class. — 8. — Taylor, 

9. — Torrens, 

10. — Becher, 

11. — Kennaway. 

i MADRAS. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Cherry. 

2d Class. — 2. — Dumergue, 

3. — Truscott, 

4. — S. Crawford, 

5. — Gardner, 

6. — J. Alexander. 

BOMBAT. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Malcolm, 

3d Class. — 2. — Burnett, 

3. — Binny. 

It was then announced to Uie Students, 
that the certificates of the College Council 
were granted, not only with reference to 
industry and proficiency, but also to con- 
duct ; and that this last consideration had 
always a decided effect in determining 
the order of rank. It w^as also announced, 
that such rank would only take effect in 
the event of the Students proceeding to 
India within six months from the date of 
their being so ranked; and that, should 


any Student delay so to proceed, he would 
only take rank among the Students classed 
at the Examination previous to his depar- 
ture for India, and would be placed at 
the end of that Class in wliich rank was 
originally assigned to him. 

Notice was then given, that the next 
Term would commence on Monday the 
1 9th January 1 824 ; and tliat the Students 
were required to return to the College 
within the first four days of that period, 
unless a statutable reason, satisfactory to 
the College Council, could be assigned 
for the delay ; otherwise the Terra would 
be forfeited. 

The Chairman then addressed the Stu- 
dents, assuring them, in the name of the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors then 
present, of the pleasure it afforded them 
uponreceivingso highly creditable a Report 
from the College Council as had been that 
day presented to them, on the discipline 
and literature of the Term. It would be 
ever pleasing to their Patrons to witness 
similar results ; and he felt satisfied that 
the example of the past Term would have 
its due effect, and that the next Visita- 
tion would receive an equally favourable 
Report as the present. He anticipated 
that the East- India Company, as well as 
the British Empire at large, w^ould derive 
tlic greatest advantage from those talents, 
which hitherto had been so successfully 
cultivated. 

To those who were about to take upon 
themselves the important functions of their 
appointments, he could not do better than 
refer them to tlie precepts so wxll laid 
down in the excellent essay which had 
been that morning delivered by one of 
their number. He assured them of the 
interest which the Court of Directors 
would always take in their happiness and 
prosperity ; and wishing them a safe re- 
turn to the bosom of their country, he 
bade them affectionately farewell. 

Die business of the day here con- 
cluded. 

JFednesday the 1th, and Wednesday the 
\Mh instant, are the days appointed for 
receiving petitioxis from Candidates for ad-> 
mission to the College next Term, which 
commences on Monday the 1 ^th January, 
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East^India Ilouse^ DeGemiber \lth. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
hall-street. 

The Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.) in- 
formed the Court, that, agreeably to the 
5th sec. cap. v. of the By -laws, an account 
of the Company’s stock, per computation, 
for the year ending the 30th of April 1822 
with respect to India, and for the year 
ending the 30th of April 1823 with re- 
spect to England, was now laid before 
them. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Chairman . — “ It appointed at tins 
Court to consider of a dividend on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company for the half-year 
commencing on the 5th of July last, and 
ending on the 5th of January. The Court 
of Directors have come to a resolution 
thereon, which shall now be read;*’ 

‘‘ At a Court of Directors, held on 
“ Tuesday the 16th Dec. 1823, 

“ Resolved unanimously, That in pur- 
suance of theactofthe 53d of Geo. III. 
“ cap. 155, it be recommended to the 
General Court to declare a dividend of 
*‘5^ per cent, upon the capital stock of 
this Company, for the half-year com- 
“ mencing the 5th of July last, and end- 
ing the 5th of January next.” 

©n the motion of the Cliairman, second- 
ed by the Deputy Chairman (W. Astell, 
Esq.), a dividend of 5^ was agreed to. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The Chairman was about to signify to 
the Proprietors, the purpose for w^hich the 
Court was made special — when 

The Hon, D. Kinnaird rose. He said, 
that, at the most convenient moment, before 
they proceeded to the business for which 
that Court w'as made special, he would 
take the opportunity of asking a question 
from the chair. At the last General 
Court, at which he was not present, an 
honourable friend (Mr. Hume), who was 
then near him, ihquired whether a report 
was to be made by the Court of Directors 
to the Proprietors at large, on tlie «uhject 
of Haileybury College; and he under- 
stood that the Hon. Chairman informed 
the Proprietors, that the matter had been 
under the investigation of the College 
Committee, who had made a report tlierc- 
on : but that he had received no directions 
to lay it before the Proprietors. He should 
now take the liberty, after w’hat had pas- 
sed on a former occasion, between the 
then Chairman and himself (when he 
expressed his intention not to move any 
thing on the subject until it had received 
the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors), to l)eg th.at the Chairman would 


inform him, in that spirit of courtesy 
which he was sure he might expect, whe- 
ther it was intended to lay before the Pro- 
prietors any of the proceedings which had 
taken place wuth respect to the College? 
He asked for this information, in order 
that he might know what course he should 
pursue hereafter. 

The Chairman . — “ I have a perfect recol- 
lection of the question referred to having 
been asked by an Hon. Proprietor. I 
then stated that the College Committee, 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
my predecessor, had taken the subject up, 
and had made a report ; Imt that I was not 
instructed to lay it before the Proprietors. 

I also said, that I had the pleasure to 
state, and I now repeat that statement, 
that the College was going on in a most 
satisfactory way.” 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird . — “ Then, Sir, I 
shall now read the motion, which it is ray 
intention to submit, on an early day, to the 
Court of Proprietors, specially summoned 
for that purpose,” The Hon. Proprietor 
then readtlie intended motion, as follows : 

“ That application be made to Parlia- 
ment, in the ensuing session, for the repeal 
of the 46th clause of the act of the 33d of 
Geo. III. cap, 155, by which the Court 
of Directors is prohibited from sending 
to India, in the capacity of a w^riter, an-y 
person who shall not have resided during 
four terms at the Haileybury College ; and 
for introducing into the said act a clause 
appointing a public examination, at such 
times, and under such regulations, as the 
Court of Directors, with the approbation 
of the Board of Controul, may direct ; to 
which examination all persons shall sub- 
mit their acquirements and qualifications 
for approval, previous to their being per- 
mitted to proceed in the capacity of wti- 
ters, to citlier of the Presidencies of Fort- 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay.” 
“ The Court (continued Mr Kinnaird) wdll 
perceive that my object is not to over- 
turn or destroy the institution, but to 
have general examinations, for the ap- 
proval of individuals, though not educated 
at the College. I understand, if I place 
this requisition, calling for a Special Court, 
in your hands now, it w'ould be necessary, 
to give it etfect, that every person by whom 
it is signed should be present in Court. 
I shall therefore, take the alternative, and 
send it to you.” 

The Chair man . It is not necessary 
that the subscribers should be present, un- 
less when a ballot is demanded.” 

The requisition w’as then handed in, 

’I'he Chairman . — ‘‘ Perhaps it would be 
better if it wye sent to the Court of Di- 
rectors, as it is addressed to them. I per- 
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ceive there are but seven names attached 
to ity and nine are necessary for requiring 
a Special General Court.” 

Mr, R. Jackson and Mr. S. Dixon com- 
pleted the requisition by immediately sign- 
ing their names. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE CHARLES 
GRANT, ESQ. 

The Chairman. — ‘‘ I have to acquaint the 
Court, that it is made special for the pur- 
pose of considering a proposition for 
erecting, in the parish of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, at the Company’s expense, 
a monument to the memory of the late 
Charles Grant, Esq.” 

Tlie requisition was then read, as fol- 
lows: — 

“ To the Honourable the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East- India Company ; 

‘‘ Gentlemen : We, the undersigned, 
being Proprietors of East- India Stock, 
duly qualiiied, request that the Quarterly 
General Court appointed to be held on the 
17th instant may be made special, for tlie 
purpose of considering a proposition which 
wnll then be submitted, for erecting, in the 
church of St. George, Bloom'jbury, 
at the Company’s expense, a monument to 
the memory of the late Cliarles Grant, 
Esq., with an inscription expressive of tlie 
deep sense entertained of the lo^i, which 
the East- India Company has sustained by 
his death, and of the high estimation in 
which his character and services ai e held. 
“ We have the honour to remain, 

. “ Gentlemen, 

“ Your very obedient servants, 

# “ George Grcte, “ John Smith, 

“ H. Shank, John Plummer, 

“ Henry Trail, “ H, Ho^^orth, 
James Shaw, Rich. Kennaway, 

“ Charles Forbes, John Kennaway, 

“ Joseph Cotton, “ Edward Fletcher, 
“ William Fairlie, A. W. Robarts, 

H. S. Tliornton, “ Charles iNIills, 

“ Henry Bonham, “ William Heygate, 
** Robert Williams, “ Henry Raikes, 

“ D. Caniithers, “ Tliomas Lowndes, 
“ John Cockerell, “ P. Heatly, 

“ John limes, Geo. Curaming, 

“ J. H. Tritton, “ John Rae Reid, 

“ Grant Allan, John Irving, 

‘‘ George Hartwell, “ John Twining, 

“ Claude G. Thorn- “ Richard Twining, 
ton, jun. 

^ “ JEiieas Barkley, “ J. Taylor, 

Charles Elliott, ‘‘ W. Paxton, 

John Fairlie, “ C. Cockerel.” 

“ Ijondon, Dec. 10, 1823.” 

Mr. John Smith said he rose for the 
purpose of making amotion, in pursuance 
- of tlie notice which had just been read to 
the Court ; and, in doing so, he was per- 
fectly ready to avow', that he knew there 
were a great many gentlemen present to 
whom tliis task better belonged than to 
himself. But having been, for a great 
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many years, a Proprietor of East- India 
Stock, he had not, during that period, been 
altogether inattentive to the proceedings 
of the Company ; and he had, in conse- 
quence, acquired some considerable ac- 
quaintance with the character and conduct 
of their late much-respected Director, Mr, 
Charles Grant. It w'as not his intention to 
enter into any elaborate detad of the ser- 
vices of that gentleman ; he should, in 
pursuing such a course, consume the time, 
and, he feared, the patience of the Court. 
He meant, therefore, to ground his pro- 
position on certain great and prominent 
features In the character of Mr. Grant — 
features known, as he believed they were, 
to all who heard him, and which shewed 
that Mr. Grant had been, in a very extra- 
ordinary degree, an active, zealous, and 
faithful senant of the East- India Com- 
pany — (^Hear /) In pursuance of this ob- 
ject, he trusted that he would be allowed 
by the Court to give a very short narrative 
of some of the principal events of Mr. 
Grant’s meritorious life. He promised 
the Court that it should not be long. In- 
deed, the career of Mr. Grant spoke for 
itself, and did not call for any protracted 
observation. That lamented individual 
went out to India in 1773. He (Mr. 
Smith) meant not to enter into a detail of 
his dilierent services in India, but would 
confine himself to one observation, w’hich 
appeared to him, in estimating the charac- 
ter of Mr. Grant, as of very high impor- 
tance : namely, tliat when Lord Cornwallis 
first proceeded to India, he selected Mr. 
Grant from a great number of gentlemen, 
and honoured him with his friendship and 
his confidence. Dial friendship and that 
confidence he enjoyed, withoutinteiruption, 
until the decease of that Noble Lord, It 
was said that Mr. Grant w'as not pos- 
sessed of brilliant abilities — which W'as, 
he believed, the case ; but, by the aid alone 
of sound judgment and inflexible inte- 
grity, few men had performed more im- 
portant services for the Company. Now, 
he must contend, that it was no alight 
proof of his abilities — that it w'as no slight 
proof of his intellectual pow'er — ^that he 
was selccte<l, at that period, by the INIar- 
qiiess Cornw'allis, as a '^lan in whom the 
utmost confidence might be placed ; and 
more especially so, if they considered the 
situation of their Indian empire at that 
time.— (Hear .') He might here add a cir- 
cumstance which, though perhaps it might 
be viewed as very trifling by some per- 
sons, he could not he brought so to con- 
sider it, since it proved in what high 
esteem the character of Mr. Grant was 
held ; the circumstance was, that the 
Marquess Cornwallis, in speaking of Mr. 
Grant, was constantly in the habit of using 
the extraordinary, but simple and gratify- 
ing phrase of Honest Charles Grant I** 
— ( Jlear, Hear /) When he reflected on 
VoL. XVII. I 
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Ills high integrity— when he looked back 
to the history of his life, and coupled this 
simple epithet with the known situation 
of India, at the moment it was used — he 
could not but consider it as a very high 
and a very just eulogium . — (Hear /) He 
should not farther touch upon Mr. Grant’s 
services in India, except to state that he 
was a member of the Board of Trade, in 
which capacity he so conducted himself as 
to excite the observation and approbation 
of the Marquess Cornwallis, and the 
admiration of the Local Governments. 
In 1790, he returned to this country — 
bearing with him, he believed, as high 
and honourable recommendations to the 
Court of Directors, as any gentleman ever 
posseS',ed, In 1794, he became a candi- 
date for the direction, and succeeded in 
that object with unparalleled celerity ; for, 
he believed, but two months intervened 
between the publication of his advertise- 
ment and his election. One of the first 
acts performed by JNIr. Grant, after he 
joined the executive botly, was of very 
essential importance. Here he begged it 
to be understood, that nothing was farther 
from his intention than to introduce any 
topic which could tend to divide the 
Court — to revive animosities which had 
been long since extinguished, or to inter- 
rupt that unanimity, which, he hoped, 
would prevail on this occasion ; but cer- 
tainly he felt it right to state, that Mr. 
Grant had signalized himself very much 
indeed on a question of vital importance 
to the interests Company, shortly after he 
became a Director. He alluded to what 
was called ‘‘ the shipping question.” As 
a Proprietor of East- India Stock, he had 
a right to hold his own opinion on that 
subject, and publicly to state it. His 
opinion then was, that the system of open 
competition, which was then established 
by the efforts of Mr. Grant, had been of 
incalculable benefit to the East- India 
Company, f Hear / ) He detracted no- 

thing from the merits of those Directors 
who took an active part in the discussions 
on that question : he knew perfectly well 
that the proposed alteration was supported 
by many able and intelligent men, some 
of whom he no\v saw before him. But 
he could state, with perfect truth, that it 
was a subject which lay very near Mr. 
Grant’s heart ; and he knew, from private 
conversations he had had with him, that 
he used the most extraordinary efforts to 
lay the basis of that system which at pre- 
sent happily prevailed and flourished. 
(Hear!) In 1797, on the appointment 
of the Marquess Wellesley to the high 
situation which he afterwards filled with 
such consummate talent, a nobleman. 
Lord Melville, then at the head of the 
Board of Control, offered Mr. Grant an 
exalted and important post, that of Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, if he would 


return to India. But the love of money, 
he could say from personal knowledge 
never actuated Mr, Grant. It was true, 
he did not amass that great wealth, which 
many gentlemen, having similar oppor- 
tunities, would have acquired in India. 
But still he declined the offer, because 
he thought that he would have more power 
to serve the Company at home, than he 
was likely to acquire by accepting any 
situation abroad. He might here remark 
of Lord Melville, whatever might have 
been his political faults or virtues, that 
til ere never was a man more sincerely a 
friend to India than he was ; and he there- 
fore had a right to assume, that the selec- 
tion of Mr. Grant to fill so high and im- 
portant an office, liy that noble Lord, 
was the greatest honour that could be 
bestowed on him, and the greatest com- 
pliment that could be paid to his talents 
and integrity. Another transaction oc- 
curred, about two years afterw'ards, in 
which INIr. Grant had a very considerable 
share, and which placed his character in 
the strongest and most honourable point 
of view ; he alluded to an inquiry insti- 
tuted into certain abuses of the patronage 
of the Company, Mr, Grant was him- 
self, on that occasion, most prominent in 
his exertion^, most ardent in his zeal, and 
most anxious in his solicitude to promote 
inquiry ; inquiry, which, when properly 
conducted, never did harm, but always 
produced good, f Hear ! ) In 1 803, he 
was first elected Chairman, or Deputy- 
Chairman. The situation of Chairman, 
by the bye, he filled three several times. 
Now he thought it was impossible to sup- 
pose, that any person would be selected 
by the Court of Directors to liold that 
high and responsible situation, if he did 
not possess tlieir perfect confidence. His 
being placed in the Chair, on three several 
occasions, was a convincing proof that he 
possessed their confidence in an eminent 
degree. ( Hear ! ) There was another 

point on which he thought it neccessary 
to offer a few observations : it related to 
a matter which w*as a particular object of 
Mr. Grant’s consideration. The subject 
was one on which he knew various opi- 
nions were held in that Court — at least he 
had been led to believe so. He meant 
the institution of a seminary for the educa- 
tion oftheCompany’s civil servants.(Hcar.^) 
He entertained, on the topic of edu- 
cation in general, very strong opinions— 
opinions which he never could be induced 
to abandon ; he thought that education 
was every thing to mankind— it was the 
only hope of man ; and he trusted the 
day w’ould soon arrive when every man 
would partake of the blessings of a moral 
and religious education, by which, in hia 
progress through life, he would so guide 
and regulate his conduct here, as to en- 
sure his everlasting happiness hereafter. 
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( Hear / ) It was the great foundation on 
which they had to rest for the extension 
of happiness — it was to tliat they were 
indebted for all the good they had re- 
ceived, and to it they must look for an 
increase of tliose blessings which tliey 
now enjoyed. ( Hear ! ) He, therefore, 
for one, feeling thus strongly on the sub- 
ject, always had considered the sound 
education of young men, who were to 
possess power hereafter — and that power 
of no ordinary description — as deeply im- 
portant. jMr. Grant, he believed, wus the 
author of the existing institution ; he la- 
boured earnestly in funning it, and laid 
the basis on which it was no^v iixed. Sure 
he wras, that their Indian territories could 
never be well managed, unlObS those wlio 
went out ttiere for the |)ur poses of go- 
vernment w ere w^ell grounded, not mere- 
ly in the necessary scholastic knowledge, 
but in solid moral princi])le — ( Hear ! ) — 
end, holding that opinion, he felt that 
that species of education could be much 
better imparted here, than it could be 
communicated in Asia. If be w'ere called 
on to state what was the particular service 
of Mr. Grant which stood most promi- 
nent — what was the act which gave to him 
and to the Court of Directors the strongest 
claim to the gratitude of the Company — 
he should at once say, that it was the 
establishment of a system of education, 
in this country, for their civil servants. 
He, however, gave no opinion on the 
present system, as pursued at the College, 
with which he was not acquainted ; it 
might be periect — it might be otherwise. 
But this he w'ould say, that if the College 
were free from fault, it w^as the only 
seminary in the kingdom that was so. 
He could not be contradicted when he 
said, that the activity of Mr Grant, in 
forming tins institution, was unceasing. 
He never, for a moment, lost sight of that 
object ; and it was, in a very^ great degree, 
created by his industry and perseverance. 
On another occasion Mr. Grant conducted 
himself in a manner which was exceed- 
ingly beneficial to the Company. No 
man had a more distinct recollection of 
the transaction to which he now alluded 
than he himself had ; because, he well 
remembered his own conduct in Parlia- 
.ment, in 1807 or 1808, when theCompany 
were under the necessity of applying to 
the I^egislature for relief. Long debates 
ensued on that occasion— and certainly he 
could say, with the most j)erfect truth, 
that the real champion of the Comjjany, 
the man who fought their battles with 
energy and success, was Mr. Grant. ( Hear, 
hear! J Accounts of very great impor- 
tance, it would be remembered, were then 
laid before the House : those accounts 
were drawn up, he believed, by Mr. Grant’s 
own hand — but most certainly under his 
immediate superinten dance and direction. 


The success of the application depended 
on him. He well recollected, that Mr. 
Grant stated, with great confidence, that 
the difficulties of the Comj^any W'ere 
merely temporary : a statement which sub- 
sequent events liad proved completely 
true. In 1798 and 1799, another inquiry 
took place into the abuse of patronage. 
On that occasion, a motion was made in 
Parliament, by an Hon. Gentleman, a 
relation of his own. Mr. Gi-ant seconded 
that motion in a long and able speech, 
in which he expres‘=ed himself most 
anxious for the fullest investigation and 
inquiiw, ITie fullest investigation and 
inquiry did take ])lace ; and, looking 
to the whole of that transaction, he 
thought they were very much indebted 
to jMr. Grant, and aKo to the Court of 
Diiectors, for the anxiety which they evi- 
dently felt to protect the interests of the 
Company. There was another instance, 
also, in which Mr. Grant laboured witli 
unwearied zeal and assiduity, and in 
whiclx his labours were more conducive to 
the interests of the Company, tlian, per- 
haps, they had been on any other occasion. 
It would be easily anticipated, that he 
adverted to the long and important nego- 
ciations, wiiich were carried on between 
the Government and the Company, rela- 
tive to that complex and difficult question, 
the renewal of the Coinpany’s Charter. 
On that occasion, ^Ir. Grant laboured 
with the utmost energy and earnestness. 
The most entire, the most animated praise 
might be bestowed on his exertions at that 
period, w itlioul disparagement to any per- 
son. His extensive knowledge of India 
affairs, his perfect acquaintance witli the 
true interests of the Company, enabled 
Iiim to bring, in aid of his arguments, a 
force and power of illustration, which 
no other man possessed. He ( IMr. Smith) 
distinctly recollected the debates on the 
subject ; and he w as confident there was 
no proprietor who then hoard him, who 
was not of opinion that Mr. Grant 
did, on that occasion, most ably, most 
honourably, and most faithfully discharge 
his duty. ( Hear I hear ! } There were tw’o 
or three other points on w’hich he wdshed 
to say a few words ; but he was most 
desirous that he should not be misunder- 
stood ; because, though no man living 
could exceed him in sincere respect for the 
character of that excellent individual, Mr. 
Grant, still he did not stand there to con- 
tend that he was always right in the views 
he took of India affairs. In clearness and 
purity of character, and in sincere honesty 
of intention, Mr. Grant, he believed, had 
no superior ; and seldom, if ever, a su- 
perior in ability of execution ; but he did 
not mean to say, that he Iiad taken a correct 
and accurate view' of certain disputed 
points. He (Mr. Smith) delivered his 
opinion with candour; perhaps without 

I 2 
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much knowledge, but certainly not with- 
out an inquiry into facts. On all occa- 
sions in which the interest of the Com- 
pany was concerned, Mr. Grant displayed 
great 2 eal; but there was one occasion 
on which he exerted himself with particu- 
lar zeal and energy. He did not agree 
with Mr, Grant as to the accuracy of the 
course he then pursued. He had a right, 
however, to take the warm exertions of Mr. 
Grant on that occasion into the service of 
his motion, because his conduct evinced, 
in a very great degree, that watchful jea- 
lousy of the Company’s rights which he 
always cherished, and that bold determina- 
tion to support them, under all circum- 
stances, which he constantly displayed — 
qualities, oX which no man wlio knew Inm 
could doubt iiis possession. Tliat jealousy 
of the Company’s rights, and that unbend- 
ing determination to defend them, marked 
out Mr. Grant as one who was especially 
entitled to tlie honour wdiich it was pro- 
posed to confer on his memory. The ques- 
tion to which he now^ alluded v^as that of 
“ opening the trade. ” He (Mr. Smith) 
was one of tiiose who considered it a great 
and important question. He was of 
opinion, that the nation at large had been 
benefited by the change which had been 
elFected ; and he did not believe that the 
Company had suffered by it. — (Hear/) 
But, whether that opinion was correct or 
.erroneous, he could not easily forget the 
exertions of his deceased friend in oppo- 
sition to the measure. That opposition 
arose from an apprehension, tliat the pro- 
jected alteration would be injurious to the 
Company. The jealousy with which he 
viewed whatever affected their rights and 
interests, perhaps that higli zeal wliich he 
always exerted in their service, and those 
warm feelings for their w^elfare which he had 
ever cherished, might have carried him be- 
yond a just and prudent bound : but still, 
he must ever respect tlie purity of his inten- 
tions, and the zeal and talent which always 
distinguished his efforts, altliough he might 
be obliged to differ from him occasionally. 
There were other points connected with 
the public life of Mr. Grant on which he 
might touch, but he was un wiling to al- 
lude to any one circumstance on which 
much difference of opinion w as likely to 
arise. In examining his public conduct, 
there was but one other paint, with respect 
to the ^ policy of which he ( Mr. Smith) 
entertained even a doubt. With those tw o 
exceptions, he, for his owm part, l)cUeved 
that Mr. Grant’s \iews were all perfectly 
correct. With respect to the alteration 
in the shipping system of the Company, a 
matter of momentous importance, it 
should ever be borne in mind, ‘that it was 
not effected until after Mr. Grant became 
a Director, in 1794. He also possessed 
other merits, to which he was obliged to 
aUude very briefly. They all knew, he 


at least well knew, that no man had s 
more ready pen, or a more fertile mind, 
than Mr. Grant ; and he was not saying 
too much when he asserted, that many eff 
the papers, so ably drawn up, which issued 
from tlie Court of Directors, emanated, 
if not entirely, certainly in a great degree, 
from his pen. He lived, as it w^ere, wuth 
the idea of the Company in his heart ; to 
use a common, but an expressive phrase, 
it appeared to l>e engraven on his heart. 
Their interests, their advantage>^‘, were the 
constant object of his exertions through 
life. .He believed, tliat an bonester man 
never sat in the Court of Directors. Tlie 
purity of fais heart, and the integrity of 
his life were, he believed, never exceeded 
— so help 111 in God ! f Hear / ) He now 
begged leave to say a few w^ords on the 
pnuciple of the measure tie had stood for- 
ward to advocate. He was anxious to be 
beard on that iioiut, because be understood 
some objections would be made to it ; 
none, be was sure, could be advanced 
against its application. Tile idea of this 
laudatory tribute to the memory’ of a de- 
ceased Director originated with one or 
two very respectable gentlemen, indi- 
viduals for whom he felt the highest 
esteem ; and, as he felt very strongly in- 
deed on the subject, he hoped for tlie indul- 
gence of the Court for a few minutes, W’hilst 
he expressed his sentiments in support of 
the principle of tlie measure. In explain- 
ing wiiat he meant, lie w ould be permit- 
ted to remark, that there existed in this 
country a power, neither legislative, nor 
judicial, nor monarchical ; and yet, para- 
doxical as it might appear, of paramount 
weight and influence with them all. That 
power was called public ojnnion ! ^Vhen 
lie considered that great, that magnificent 
feature in the British character, he was 
filled with emotions of delight; for he 
felt, that so long as public opinion pos- 
sessed the power which it now possessed, 
so long would Great Britain stand pre- 
eminent, the envy and admiration of man- 
kind. But he wished to point out to the 
Court the effect of %iat public opinion, 
when directed to the purposes of public 
censure, ami levelled against those indi- 
viduals whose crimes and misdeeds had 
deserved the punishment. The man who 
plunged himself into infamy, who he-: 
trayed his trust, who preferred his own 
interest to the interest of his country, was 
crushed to atoms by its colossal weight. 
Where could he hide his head ? Solitude 
could not shelter him— for the sense of 
public scorn would pursue him there, .and 
convert existence into protracted misery. 
Couhl he mix with the w'orid ? No. Tlie 
consciousness of his degradation would 
prevent him from enduring the presence of 
his fetlow creatures. He did not exagge- 
rate : tliia was no more than truth. Every 
day proved tliat the picture was not idieal. 
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Now, if such were the rigorous nature of ceived to be the most simple, the most na- 
this puni^ment, if such were the unspar- tural, and the most respectful mode of tes- 
ing severity of die public voice, where tifying the esteem in which they had long 
crime was detected and exposed to view, held him ; it would be at once analogous 
was it fair, just, or right, to wiUihold from to the purity of his life and to the piety of 
virtue, fiddity, and talent, its fitting and his character. {^Hear, hear Appealing 
appropriate reward ? No : on the contrary, to the imagination of the Court, he would 
it was equally unjust, ungenerous, and im- say, that, if Mr. Grant were now to rise 
politic. [Hear, hear /) It was the most from the grave, and to give an opinion on 
certain way to destroy the greatest incen- this subject, he would say, that the erection 
tive to good conduct and disinterested of a monument in a Christian church was 
action; (ffcar/) and sorry should he be, the most natural and appropriate mode of 
if that Court, in imitation of some of the showing their respect for his memory, 
ancient republics, should say of such a man (ifear /) He begged pardon for obtrud- 
as Mr. Grant, “ He has done his duty— he ing so long on tlie Court. He had now 
has had his share of patronage and import- said all he meant to say, all that he felt it 
ance — let his friends console themselves necessary to say on this aftecting occasion, 
with that reflection— we can do nothing This being the first time he ever had the 
more!” Such a principle was most unsafe, honour of addressing that Court, he was 
it was also most impolitic. {I£earJ) It unwilling to exhaust their patience; he 
was disrespectful towards the dead, and should, therefore, with their permission, 
disheartening towards the living, since move, 

it tended to paralyze the eftbrts of ener- “ That this Court, taking into considera- 
getic and honourable minds, to whom pre- tion the great ability, inflexible integrity, 
sent interest appeared as nothing when and unremitting attention, displayed by 
compared with future fame. The maxim the late Charles Grant, Esq., during a 
of the East- India Company had alw'ays period of nearly thirty years that he was a 
been, to grant the reward of merit where- Member of the Executive Body, after 
ever it was due, and on that ground he seventeen years of distinguished service in 
defended the principle of the motion which India ; and the many important benefits the 
he was about to propose to the Court. He Company have derived from his counsels 
might, and perhaps \vould be told, that it and experience ; from his constant and 
would constitute a precedent from which strenuous endeavours, in Parliament, and 
bad effects might be apprehended. He elsewhere, to preserv^e unimpaired their 
would only say, that when any Director rights and privileges, and to improve the 
was called away in the course of nature, condition of the vast population under Uieir 
he would be tlie first man in that Court rule; desire to record their deep sense of 
to bear U^timonv to his merits;, in anv IrtKc <7 
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very tmprofitably, if he were to attempt to 
follow him in descanting on those merits 
and services, which he had so plainly and 
so emphatically pointed out: if he were 
even so inclined, he felt himself incompe- 
tent to the task ; but, in truth, such an 
exertion was entirely unnecessary ; how- 
ever, in seconding the resolution which 
had been just read from the cliair, he 
should beg leave to offer a very few ob- 
servations. It was his lot to be opposed 
to Mr, Grant on a very important question, 
which had been already alluded to by his 
Hon. Friend near him. Fiit, he certainly 
never rose to oppose that venerable Direc- 
tor on the question adverted to, without 
feeling most sensibly his own inferiority, 
and acknowledging the great power and 
ability of his opponent : such were his 
sentiments, and he must frankly state 
them. Mr. Grant was a man of whom it 
might justly be said, that the more one 
knew of him the more he admired him. 
During his (Mr. Grant’s) residence in 
India, he did not see so much of 
Mr, Grant as he afterwards did ; but he 
had always, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, expressed his high admiration of his 
talents and eloquence, on every occasion 
when he offered liiraself to the notice of 
the House of Commons, or of that Court. 
It might be observed, that he had an op- 
portunity, subsequently, of forming a more 
clear idea of him and of his conduct than 
he originally had. He had had opportu- 
nities of conversing with him within the 
very walls of that Court ; and he must 
say that, ou all occasions, he was most 
accessible, and most ready to pay attention 
to every observation he (Sir Charles) had 
to offer, on questions either of a public or 
of a private nature. Though his expecta- 
tions might be disappointed, he certainly 
never left Mr. Grant with a dissatisfied 
feeling; he was, without exception, the 
most sincere, candid, downright man he 
ever met with. He would not utter ex- 
pressions of favourable intentions on any 
subject if he did not really mean them. 
If his opinion were favourable to a case, 
he would frankly avow it ; and he would, 
at the same time, state those objections 
that might arise to it in the course of dis- 
cussion : on such occasions, he always did 
more than he promised. No man, he 
lielieved, could say, that Mr. Grant had 
disappointed him in any thing which be 
had ever promised ; he was, it was said, 
roost rigidly severe in enforcing the due 
perform^ce of all duties ; it was, how- 
ever, a just degree of severity he exer- 
cised ;-~he wished to reward every man 
according to his merits, and therefore he 
encouraged the zealous and active; but 
those of a contrary disposition found no 
favour with him. That was the principle 
on which be acted ; and, though it called 
down on him, on some occasions, the im- 


putation of severity, yet no man had in 
reality a more feeling heart than he pos- 
sessed, and no man felt more acutely 
than he did when he was obliged to have 
recourse to severity. He (Sir Charles) 
had opportunities of witnessing Mr. Grant's 
most feeling and benevolent disposition ; 
not in regard to ordinary charitable contri- 
butions, but with reference to the distri- 
bution of his patronage : that circumstance 
was, he believed, well known and under- 
stood the knowledge of the fact was not 
confined to him ; he could appeal to 
the widows and orphans, who had bene- 
fited by Mr. Grant’s benevolent dispo- 
sition. He was afraid there were many 
who, at that moment most severely felt his 
loss ; some he was sure tliere were to 
whom Mr. Grant’s promise had been 
pledged. Upon the whole he would say, 
that in every point of view, Mr. Grant 
was a most excellent man. To repeat 
the sentiment, though not the words of his 
Hon. Friend, he firmly believed him to 
have been 

** An honest man— the noblest work ol God.” 

Mr, Elphinstone said he felt himself 
called on to say, that he could not but 
consider this as a very invidious and 
injudicious motion. Let them look to 
the inconvenience which would un- 
avoidably be created if this proposition 
were carried. If it were adopted, he 
would ask, how many more motions of 
the same nature were they likely to have 
brought before them? — {Hear!) If their 
predecessors, who appeared to be wiser in 
this respect than those w'ho were favour- 
able to the motion, had acted upon the 
principle now contended for, they should, 
at the present day, have every church 
within twenty miles of London filled 
with mural monuments, erected to the 
memory of deceased Directors. — {Hear!) 
This Company had existed above a 
hundred years, and during that period 
it was only natural to suppose that there 
had been a series of able, intelligent, and 
upright servants ; yet tliere were no 
statues— no monuments erected to per- 
petuate the talents and virtues of any of 
those gentlemen. Their predecessor, he 
was atraid, were wiser on tliis point than 
they seemed to be, for their predecessors 
saw clearly the inconvenience they would 
themselves if they once began 
raising monuments ; and, like prudent 
men, they abstained from such an un- 
necessary proceeding. He had sat in the 
Court of Directors, by the favour of tlie 
Proprietors, for thirty-six years; he had 
in tliat time seen many able and honour- 
able servants, as well as his deceased 
friend, and he could not consent that 
such a distinction should be made in his 
case alone. Let the Court consider 
whether it was not casting a reflection on 
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themselves; — whether it was not leaving 
them open to the imputation of having 
neglect^ the merits of many excellent 
servants ? It had always been considered 
a very great honour to receive a vote of 
thanks from tliat Court ; and that honour 
was never bestowed except for some special 
service : but the Hon. mover founded his 
proposition on a se^es of general service, 
not on any one substantive act. First, he 
adverted to the favourable opinion which 
Marquess Cornwallis entertained of Mr. 
Grant. He was, doubtless, a most ho- 
nourable nobleman ; but was his favoura- 
ble opinion any reason for coming to such 
a vote as was now called for? They were 
told, that he always spoke of “ honest 
Charles Grant.” Was honesty, then, so 
very uncommon a thing, that it was to he 
made the foundation of a motion like the 
present? — [Hear!) He believed the de- 
signation of “honest” was most justly 
due to every member of the Court of 
Directors — (Hear/) Indeed, they had a 
right to believe that all men were honest 
until they w'cre convinced of the contiary. 
No ground whatever had been advanced 
in this instance, which should induce them 
to erect a monument. Special services, 
and tliose of the highest oi der, ought alone 
to command such a mark of distinction. 
Let the Court reflect on the principle by 
which they had been heretofore guided in 
i decreeing this extraordinary lionour. By 
whose statues w-ere they surrounded in 
that Court ? They saw the statues of 
• ’ Lord Clive, of General Lawrence, of Ad- 
miral Pococke : they were appropriately 
placed in that room. And why ? be- 
cause those whom they represented were 
the very men who had acquired, defended, 
^ and consolidated their Indian territories. 
h Tliere w'as also the statue of Lord Corn- 
wallis, whose w'ell-known merits, w'hose 
long and honourable services, warranted 
the proud distinction. And last, though 
not least, was the statue of Warien Hast- 
ings, which liad been recently placed in 
that room. None could deny that the 
Company owed this tribute to the me- 
mory of Mr, Hastings. He had been 
placed in a situation the most arduous, 
the most difhcult. He had been entrusted 
with power when the Company’s best 
interests, nay, when their very exis- 
tence was at stake. He had performed 
services, which, no more than his un- 
merited sufferings, could ever be forgot- 
ten, Ke richly deseiwed the honour which 
had been conferred on his memory. Now 
where, he would ask, was the comparison 
between the labours of an East-India Di- 
rector and the exertions of any of these 
great men ? Where was the comparison 
to be found ? Where could it be drawn ? 
He, for his own part, knew not. In the 
instances he had quoted, the claim to this 
high honour rested invariably on soma 


special service. But where were they to 
seek for the special service of his honour- 
able friend deceased? He hoped the 
Hon. Proprietor who brought forward the 
motion would again turn the subject in 
liis mind ; he would then perceive that 
an East-India Director never could, in 
that capacity, perform special service j 
he was but one of a co-equal and co- 
ordinate body, all directing their efforts to 
the same end. It was true that some 
might put their shoulder to the wheel 
with greater force than others * but still 
it was a joint exertion — all were aiding in 
giving motion to the machine. — (Hear!} 
Now no man, not even the Hon. Pro- 
prietor who had brought forward the mo- 
tion, could possibly entertain a greater 
regard or esteem for Mr. Grant than be 
did. It w^as true their opinions diflfered 
on some questions : but that was no reason 
for withholding from him that honest re- 
spect, which the whole tenor of his life 
deserved. He could not, however, sup- 
port this motion merely because he 
esteemed Mr. Grant : private feeling was 
not a fit basis for such a proceeding as this. 
He should oppose the proposition to the^ 
utmost of his power ; because he viewed it 
as most unwise, inconsiderate, invidious, 
and injudicious. It would, if carried, 
give rise to a great deal of trouble and in- 
convenience, and would be the means of 
creating much unpleasant discussion in 
that Court. Gentlemen might hereafter, 
if the motion were successful, be placed 
in a most painful and invidious situation. 
He knew that he ran the risk of being 
blamed for expressing those sentiments; 
but he could look censure boldly in the 
face, when he felt that he was discharging 
a conscientious duty. He would not yield 
to any man in regard for Mr. Grant— but 
he could not bring himself to vote for this 
motion, w^hen he knew that the services of 
others, in no wise inferior to those per- 
formed by that gentleman, had been suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed. At that very 
moment he saw sitting in the Court an 
older Director than Mr. Grant was ; and 
he also observed anotlier, who might al- 
most be said to have done special service. 
Now, if they voted tliis statue or monu- 
ment to Mr. Grant, they could not, in 
conscience, refuse the same honour to 
those individuals. 

Mr. S. Dixon, — “ Some time hence, I 
hope.” — ( Order I Order ! ) 

Mr. Elp/i instone continued.— He did 
not wish to part with any of his friends — 
for very good reasons. Perhaps he him- 
self might be the first to quit the scene. 
However, so long as he remained, he 
would perform his duty in the best man- 
ner he could. For the Hon. Gentleman, 
who brought forward the morion he had 
a very great respect, but he felt the utmost 
repugnance to hit proposition, and he 
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esmestly requested him to drop it. Let 
him cdnsider the inconvenience which 
might flow from it hereafter. If he did, 
perhaps he would be inclined to give it up ; 
if not, the Court ought to reject it, and 
he for one would meet it with his nega- 
tive. The object which the Hon. Mover 
in view, mig^t be effected just as well 
without at all committing the Company. 
In, the same newspaper which contained 
the requisition, he saw an advertisement 
from the first lawyers in the country, cal- 
ling a meeting to consider of a measure 
very similar to that which now engaged 
their attention. He wished that the friends 
of Mr, Grant had been called together in the 
same man ner. — ( Hea r!) The meet! ng to 
which he alluded had been convened to 
consider of the propriety of erecting a mo- 
nument to the memory of the late Lord 
Erskine — a name which would be dear to 
Englishmen so long as the love of na- 
tional liberty existed in this country. At 
that meeting all tlie friends and admirers 
of Lord Erskine were invited to attend, 
and it was in their power to propose any 
motion they might deem proper. The 
country might have been called upon to 
raise a monument in honour of that Noble 
Lord, but his friends voluntarily imposed 
that duty on themselves. Why did not the 
gentlemen with whom the present propo- 
sition originated, call together the friends 
of Mr. Grant? — (^Hear!) Had such a 
meeting been convened, as good a monu- 
ment would have been raised as any that 
could be voted by the Court. By taking 
that course, they would have done more 
in honour of Mr. Grant, than by calling 
on. that Court for an application of the 
Company’s funds: because, although he 
admitted that the Court w'as numerously 
and respectably attended, yet he must ob- 
serve that the IVoprietors present, wlio 
were called on to decide for the whole 
body, did not constitute a tenth, nay, he 
might more correctly say, not a hun- 
dredth part of this great Coinpany. Would 
gentlemen, then, without bringing for- 
ward some special service, without stating 
some strong ground that would satisfy the 
absent Proprietors, call on the present 
Court to bind the entire Company by a 
comparatively small number of votes? 
Those who introduced, and who supported 
the motion, ought to state some special 
service, that would satisfy all parties ; it 
was incumbent on them to do so. He 
would not detain the Court longer. He 
was not, he never had been, a public 
speaker ; if he were, he would have said 
a great deal more against the motion than 
the Hon. Mover had advanced in favour 
of it— >much as he had said, and well as he 
had s^d it. He now called upon the 
Court to weigh this proposition well — to 
view it in all its bearings— and then to 
decide whether it w as not calculated to 


jnroduce very great inconvenience (to use 
the mildest term) at a future period ?— 
{Hear!) If it w'ere, they ought certainly 
to reject it. 

Mr. Hume said he was glad the Hon- 
Director had preceded him in the debate, 
since he had rendered it unnecessary for 
him to make some of the observations 
which he had intended to offer to the 
Court. He could assure his Hon. Friends 
that, in the course of the remarks which 
might fall from him, he was exceedingly 
anxious not to use a single expression 
derogating from that respect which they" 
vrished to pay to the character of the late 
Mr. Grant, or which Could, in the smallest 
degree, hurt tlie feelings of any individual ; 
but as a member of that Court, he had a 
much wider range of circumstances to 
consider, tlian the gentlemen who brought 
forward the motion seemed to be aware 
of. In the discharge of his duty, he could 
not overlook matters of general impor- 
tance, for the mere purpose of voting a 
mark of respect to any individual, how- 
ever highly he might regard him ; if, in 
doing so, he deviated from established 
practice. And here he must say, that his 
Hon. Friends had not given sufficient 
weight to tliat particular point, namely, 
what the usurl practice had been ; a cir- 
cumstance which ought never to be over- 
looked in great public bodies. It was 
incumbent on that Court, as the Hon- 
Director had stated, to examine what the 
practice was during the last century, on 
similar occasions. When they turned to 
their records, and found not a single in- 
stance where an honour of this kind was 
conferred on a Director, it was the duty of 
those who supported the present motion, 
to lay before the Court, In a clear and in- 
telligible form, the specific grounds that 
ought to induce the proprietors to trench 
upon long-establLshed practice. It was a 
w'ell-kjtiown maxim of great bodies of this 
kind, and had been enforced over and ovw 
again by gentlemen in that Court, that 
they ought not hastily or unadvisedly to 
innovate when things were going on well. 
They ought to consider maturely, not only 
what tlie immediate efi’ectof the innovation 
now proposed might be, but they oughtalso 
to consider it with reference to all subsequent 
motions of a similar nature, for which it 
might ftirnish a precedent. It was equally 
beneficial to the interests of the public and 
to those of the Company (for he con- 
sidered tlieir intero^ts to be united), that 
the duties of every Director should be 
properly performed. It was to be pre- 
sumed, that they were so performed by all 
those who were honoured with a seat in 
the direction ; when, therefore, an unusual 
mark of respect was claimed on behalf of 
one of that body, it was fitting that semoe 
special reason should k a assigned for it. In 
bringing forward a motioaof this land, m 
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asserting aught about the character of any 
person such as the late Mr. Grant, for the 
purpose of inducing the Court to accede 
to the proposition, care ought to be taken 
not to state more than what the conduct of 
the individual would fully verify. He 
thought it was as improper, in a public 
point of view, to exaggerate a man’s 
praise, as it was to endeavour by unjust 
censure to detract from liis merits. The 
gentlemen who brouglit this motion before 
the Court, attempted to innovate and to 
break through a rule vvliich Iiad been long 
observed ; and he wculd shew that the 
Hon. Mover, w ho i'^hed to establish this 
precedent, had altogether mistaken the 
nature of tlie claims which the late Di- 
rector had on that Couit, Whenever 
posthumous honours were bestowed on 
any member of a corj)orate body or com- 
munity, if tliose honours were granted at 
the expense of others ; if the individual 
selected w'ere lifted above his proper level, 
it became an act of injustice It was not 
merely an act of injustice to the deee.ised, 
it was unjust also to the living. Now, if 
he proved to the Court, that they were 
about to bestow ou the late Mr. Grant 
honours which none of his predecessors, 
though equal to him in talent and inte- 
grity, had ever received; if he shewed th.it 
no sufficient grounds were substantiated 
for so novel a proceeding ; then, he thou gl it, 
he had a right to demand of the Court, if 
not the total rejection of the motion, at 
least, that they would take a little time to 
consider the subject before they established 
a precedent of this nature. The Hon. 
Director had most properly conlined Ijirn- 
self to certain geneial remaiks, a. id he 
trusted they would luive all the w'elght 
which their importance dosei \ed. He w as 
sure, that those who reflected on the si- 
tuation in which that Court would be 
placed, if the resolution were passed this 
day ; who considered the inconvenience 
which would arise from tlie ulforts of per- 
sons attempting to secure similar iionours 
for their friends, according as their influ- 
ence prevailed amongst the Directors ; 
would at once perceive that it was impolitic 
and injudicious. The Hon. Director had, 
if any thing, under-rated the danger whidi 
might be apprehended from the success of 
this motion, whicli he (IMr. Hume) ear- 
nestly entreattd them not to sanction. If a 
meeting of proprietors had been previously 
called, to consider the expediency and 
propriety of having such a proposition 
brought forward formally in that Court, 
as was often done, they should have 
escaped those unpleasant feelings, which 
imist be experienced, on the one band, by 
individuals who-.e object might be thwart- 
ed ; and, on the other, by those w ho w ere 
obliged, in the discharge of a j)ublic duty'’, 
t<i make remarks and observations wliich 
they would willingly have avoided. It 
/Istafic Journ. — No, 1^7- 


was now for the Court to consider, since, 
unfortunately, the subject was introduced 
to their notice, whether any and what 
distinct grounds could be laid in support 
of this claim ; it being always borne in 
mind, that an entire century had passed, 
and no such lionour had been granted 
during that time to any Director. He 
must contend, how ever, great as the merits 
of Mr. Giant might be (and be believed 
that gentleman had performed his duty to 
tlie best of liis ability, zealously and faith- 
fully ; lie would give his friends the 
utmost benefit of that declaration, and 
they could ask no more), still he must con- 
tend, that there w’as nothing in his case 
which called for a peculiar distinction. If 
they' conceded this honour to one, would it 
not stamp all those to whom the like 
honour vwrs denied, a* inferior, and not 
worthy' of such a mark of respect? That 
was the ])rincipie he, in the first instance, 
wished to iiujircss on the Couit; and he 
would now' proceed to show’, that the 
grounds for th*s motion w’erc wholly un- 
ten. d)le, If they must object to the pro- 
position, strong grounds were ad- 

vanced in its favour, ami il‘ he proved that 
no such grounds existed, then he tliought 
the tiourt ought to reject a motion, whitli, 
ifcaieied, would form a most dangerous 
jirecedent. He had noted very-- par- 
ticulai iy the various grounds on which 
his Hon. Friend supported his motion, 
and he v\ould examine tliem in detail. — 
The til St was, liie personal esteem wdiich 
Lord Cornwallis manifested towaid's 
Mr. Grant ; surely his Hon. Friend 
could not expect, because ^Ir. Grant w'a“> 
well ccnsidcred and highly valued by 
Lord Cornwallis, that they siioiild admit 
that circnm‘'tancc as any ground for 
erecting a monument. If that were to 
be allowed, he had only to turn over the 
page, containing the names of those v\ho 
had served them in India, and ho could 
point out, not one, but fifty gentlemem, 
who Iiad received more higii commenda- 
tion than Mr. Grant ever received there, 
for the SCI vices wlilcii tl'ey had rendered 
both to tlie Company and the country, 
whose interests he conceived to be insepa- 
ral)lc. Not one of those numerous com- 
mendations hid, however, been brought 
forwardi, on any occasion, as a reason for 
erecting a monument to the individual on 
whom it had been bestowed. The next 
related to the shipping question . — 
now, his Hon Friend had altogether 
presented (not, he was sure, in- 
tentioiially) the proc edings which took 
place with respect to the shipping afliiirs 
ol' the Comiiany ; and lie proves that the 
Court of Directors never thought Mr. 
Grant was entitled to any special notice 
for his conduct on that occasion. The 
pf^rsons wlio chiefly exerted themselves, 
were particularlv po nted out hv the votes 
VuL. XVIL* K 
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of thanks in that Court ; they were spe- 
cially named, while Mr. Grant was not 
mentioned ; his exertions did not appear 
to the general body to call for even a \ote 
of thanks, much less to deserve a monu- 
ment. {Hear!) His Hon. Friend ap- 
peared to have forgotten the history of the 
reform in the shipping department ; he 
seemed to think that IVIr. Grant was the 
person ^\ho, in 1794, brought about that 
important and beneficial change, for im- 
portant and beneficial he admitted that it 
was; but his Hon. Friend would see, by- 
papers on their table, tliat, had the altera- 
tion taken place when it was first proposed, 
a saving of 10,200,000/. would have been 
effected in freight alone, between that 
period and the year 1790, Now, if those 
proceedings took place without the late 
Mr. Grant’s having any thing to do with 
them, his friends certainly had no right to 
come forward, and refer to tlicm as a 
ground for agreeing to the proposed ho- 
nour : on that head he had no claim what- 
ever. The shipping concerns of tlic Com- 
pany first excited attention in 1773 ; an 
inquiry look place before a secret com- 
mittee, at the instance of Mr. Dundas, and 
great abuses were found to exist. In 1 73 1 , 
such was the combination and co-operation 
amongst the ship-owners, that the Com- 
pany were compelled to give whatever 
freight they w ere pleased to demand, and 
the attention of Parliament w-as again 
called to the subject. In 1786, an Hon. 
Proprietor, Mr. Anthony Crough, wlio, 
he believed, was still living, demonstrated 
that an immense saving might he mad.e 
in their freightage if tlie cominnation w^eic 
resisted, and he cft’tied to supply all tl;c 
shipping tliey might require, at one-half or 
one-third of the rate they w^cre then pa\ ing. 
They might deem the alteration to ’liave 
commenced from that period. In 1790, 
the caicuiation of what might have been 
saved in freight, to which he had alluded, 

- was laid on their talile ; it was the work 
of an Hon. Member, now no more, the 
late Sir David Scott ; he liad directed 
his attention particularly to the subject, 
and he obtained a very poor return for his 
labours. In 1791, his learned friend, Mr. 
Randle Jackson, submitted a motion to 
that Court, which was the first effectual 
attempt to keep down tlte demands of the 
shipping interest ; his learned friend 
moved for the printing of all the shipping 
transactions of the Company. He suc- 
ceeded in his object, and the papers which 
were printed disclosed to the public a 
scene of unparalleled extravagance. He 
did not mean to cast any blame on the 
ship-owners; they had a right to retain 
their monopoly as long as they could and 
to make as much of it as possible ; but he 
could not avoid censuring the Directors 
for submitting to it so long. Mr. Handle 
Jackson having had the papers printed, the 
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attention of the Company was necessarily 
directed to a thorough reform of the ship- 
ping system ; and he co '.tended, that the 
success of his learned friemrs motion was 
the commencement of that reform, on ac- 
count of which they were called on to 
erect a monument to the memory of the 
deceased Director. In 1792, Mr. Fyatt 
moved, and ^Ir. R. Jackson seconded a 
resolution, condemnatory of the mode in 
which the shipping affairs of the Company 
were conducted ; and it was surprising, 
considering the then state of the Court, 
that it w^as carried. In 1793, INIr, Dundas, 
then President of the Hoard of Control! !, 
sent down a report to the Court of Di- 
rectors, recommending to tlieir considera- 
tion a reform in the shipping system of the 
Compan\% A resolution was subsequently 
moved in that Court, setting forth tliat 
“it is expedient for the Court of Direc- 
“ tors to engage, in future, as well for the 
“ building a.-, for the hiring of ships by 
“ public contract.” This was lost at that 
time ; but in a few months afterw^ards the 
same motion was made and carried ; so 
that, long before Mr. Grant entered the 
Couit of Director^, the refornud system 
had been fairly established. On the fourth 
of May 1793, that resolution was ]iassed, 
and Mr. Grant did not become a Director 
until 1791. He was willing to admit, 
that 'Mr. Grant’s progress, in olitaining the 
direction, was much quicker than was 
usually tiiC case; but then it should be 
observed that theic was not then so much 
intrigue, so much party woik, as there was 
at present {Hear! hear!) Parties did 
uot tlien unite to keep one man in the 
direction and another man out of it. {Hear ' 
ht'or!) Still, however, hebellevid that in- 
dividuals had since come in witli as little 
trouble as Mr. Grant, theiefore tliis fonned 
no ground for any paiticular mark of dis- 
tinction. lo return, however, to the rijip- 
ping question : it wms clear lliat, at the time 
when it w-^as recently di -cussed, and of 
course best understood, Mr. Grant was 
not con>id..red as entitled to the merit of 
the reform : it would be found, on refe- 
rence to their records, that on the 10th of 
March 1796, Loid Kinnaird, the father of 
his Hon. Prieiul (the Hon. D. Kinnaird), 
who took a w arm er interest in their proceed- 
ings than his Hon. Friend (who, he hoped, 
w’ould be more active in future) was ac- 
cu'.tomed to do, moved the thanks of that 
Court to INIr. John Fyatt, Mr. Randle 
Jackson,^ and IVIr. Thomas Henchman, 
“ for their anxious zeal and perseverance, in 
‘ promoting a plan, which was of so much 
benefit to the interests of the Company/' 
He had abcady stated what was done be- 
fore Mr. Grant entered the direction ; and, 
two years after that event, this resolution of 
thanks w'as pas.sed, and yet Mr. Grant was 
not mentioned in it; two names only, 
those of Mr^ Fyatt and Mr. Jackson, were 
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at first cc'inprized in that resolution; the 
name of Mr. vatt was added in that Court. 
Now, if >Ir. Grant had stood, with n-spect 
to this question, in the situation whidi Iiad 
been described as entitling him to claim a 
special mark of respect and approbation, 
would not some person have moved, w hen 
a vote of thanks wa-, proposed to other 
gentlemen, ** that the name of Mr. Grant, 
who had taken such an active part in 
bringing about the refoiin, should be 
added?” A name was added in that Court, 
the name of i\Ir. Kyatt : this circum- 
stance was conclusive as U) any claim of 
Mr. Grant with respect t,) the refv)rm of 
the shipping department. He Lad shown 
that, prior to 17y4, Mr. Grant had nothing 
to do with it ; aiul when this resolution was 
passetl, long after 1794, his name was 
not mentioned ; tlieie was here then no 
ground on wiiich to found the ])jesent 
motion. He was at the same time willing 
to admit, ill it in the af:ei* proceedings 
an 1 discus'.ions whieh took pdace — I’oi the 
ship-owMers did not if e caslU — 
tlioy fought to the t ,-ry last -a Giig/,') — 
the 1 ite i'dr. Grant was an able as-oi iate 
.'O lI e,4y of Sir David Scott. He un- 
doLib\'-i' y lieseived cieditf(.>r Ills eXLitmn^, 
but lie only de>ervcd it in conunou with 
otheis; a .d, he would ask, woL'diec so 
I/eculiar and deslinctive a mark cd'u-pect, 
as that which w'as novr called i'or, shoubl 
be foiiiided on cxeruooi whicli weie made 
by other as well as bj Mr. Clrant V The 
next point wa^ the statement of his Hon. 
Fiiend, that when the IMarquess Wellesley 
went out to India, IMr Grant was oliered 
tlie s; nation of IMei.iber of Council, which 
i.e tleelined. Now he did not at all doui.t 
the good o})iniou wMch I.oid Melville en- 
tei tamed of ?♦!»'. (ir.nit, and which led liim 
to select that gentleman for the ofnee; but, 
as they did not know the i^asous which 
inLiuced IMr. Grant to refuse the appoint- 
ment, ttic mere circumstance of his refusal 
could not be received as a ground for 
acceding to this motion. Let his Hon. 
I’ncnd state the motives by W’hich he was 
actuated, and then they could judge what 
weight ought to be attached to the fact. 
The fourth ground on which the motion 
rested was the part Mr. Grant had taken 
in the discussions relative to the abuse ot 
patronage ; he believed he acted, on that 
occasion, as a sincere man ; he certainly 
did his duty, but he did no more than his 
duty, in checking those corrupt abuses ; 
but, he would ask, was Mr. Grant the 
first to move the business in that Court ? 
No : an Hon, Director, who W’as now pre- 
sent, brought the matter forwaid ; he 
persevered in his endeavours so long as 
it w as necessary and no longer ; he felt, 
that when the business was exposed, and the 
system was at an end, there was no ne- 
cessity for cai lying on a persecution 
against individuals whose errors had 


been sufficiently vi.sited. Again, he would 
inquire whether Mr. Grant had t,ct 
himself fiimly against all tho:>e whose 
characters w’ere implicated in this busi- 
ness ? The an-jwer w as, that he had 
not. He (Mr. Hume) could name a 
Director at that period, wdio, when called 
on to answer, refused, on the ground 
that he was not obliged to criminate him- 
self; and jet, at the next ballot, that 
individual was supported by Mr. Grant, 
who signed tlie House-list which con- 
tained his name ; this was a most ex- 
traordinary fact, particulaily when it was 
recollected tliat Mr. Grant had, in the 
Hou^e of C’ominons, inveighed, in the 
strongest term*', against those corrupt 
practices: he tlierefoie contended, that, 
with respect to the question of pafronage, 
no claim had been cstablisheu. The next 
groaud of approbation, be confessed, sur- 
prised him extiemely; it was, that Mr. 
Grant bad supported to the utmost of his 
j»owcr the formation of the College at 
Ilailej bury. He knew^ IMri Grant Lad 
done so; but were there no persons in 
t. at Couit acquainted with the motives 
wbidi iniluenceJ his conduct? Mho was 
the oiiginator of a system of education 
in India.'' JJy w hum w education first 
pujinoled and fostered^lhere Unquestion- 
ably by the IMarquess MT'llesley. And 
with what view was Hailojbury College 
established i It w.is set up in opposition 
to the College at FoitMhlliam. f Hear ! 
hear ! } The fact w'as well known — it 
was set up decidedly and notoriously to 
put down the establishment in India, in 
consequence, it was alleged, of its ex- 
pensiveness, He agreed with liis Hon. 
Triend on the giea.t benefits which flowed 
from education ; he believed tliat the world 
received more good from education than 
from any other source ; but here the 
question was, wliether a necessity existed 
for this extensive establishment? Were 
they so p -or, so destitute of places for 
general education in this country, that it 
was necessary to institute a seminary for 
every species of learning ? M hat did they 
w’ant, nio! e than a seminary in which their 
young servants could study Oriental lite- 
rature ? That College, the formation of 
which had been cited as giving Mr. Grant 
a cbiiin on their gratitude, had long been 
a subject of discoid : the opinions respect- 
ing it were balanced ; and he believed 
and hoped that those against the College 
had greatly the preponderance. M'hile 
he admitted, as lie had ever done, that a 
moral, pious, and virtuous educ.ilion was 
necessary to make the man he would 
ask his Hon, Friend whether he could 
place his hand upon his heart and say 
that, during the last years, nion bty, piety, 
and virtue had flourished at 1 1 ’leybinv' 
College ? { Hear ! Jh ar ! } I'l .• hi- own 

part, lie thought, that ibeie was not, ciihtr 

K2 
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that there were orte or more l^irectors m 
the House of Commons, tliey would 
naturally take part in suppoitiiig or im- 
proving any measure winch might be 
broudit forward for the good of the Com- 
panv'. Mr. Grant had 
doing so, he had merely fulfilled lu. 
duty. \Vere there not many others who 
acted precisely in the same way? and 
were they, by awarding an honour to Mr, 
Grant alone, to declare to the worM, that 
no one debcrved it but him-that his col- 
leagues were unworthy of such a mark 
of respect— for such, virtually, though not 
in words, was the meaning ol this resolu- 
tion ? The next ground which his Hon. 
Friend had pul forward was the part 
which Mr. Grant had taken during Uie 
negociations for the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charier. He wished he could 
forget the time which was wasted in this 
Court on that occasion; be wished he 
could be persuaded to feel, that jMr. Grant 
was not the pcrvoii who endeavoured to 
perpetuate a system w'hich was actuaUy 
preiudicial to 'the Company ; be should^ 
t 1 1 1.. 1.1 Uwlr. Croni liilliselt 
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in the motive which gave rise to the cs. 
tablishment, or in the success which had 
attended it, any reason for agreeing to 
pay to Mr. Grant this singular tribute ot 
respect. He would say nothing of that 
election, which had created so much evil, 
which had marred the prospects of that 
College, and in which Mr. Grant took a 
principal part; but he would mainhun 
generally, that the formation of the LoU 
lege, allov/ing Mr. Grant to have excited 
him .elf ever so much in the coinplelion 
of that project, aflbrded no ground of 
suppjrt to this motion. The sixth ground 
which ins lion. Friend had adduced, 
scatcelv deserved notice : it seemed, when 
application was made to Parliament on 
the part of the Company for relief, that 
Mr. Grant sustained the application with 
‘rreat energy and ability, and that Govern- 
ment ultiinatelv complied with the requi- 
sition. He begged have to ask, whether 
they meant to give the sole credit ot this 
transaction to Mr. Grant.'* h ether it 
w'as intended to assert, tliat his influence 
with Government liad injured the success 
of the Company, when the I>egislature was 
pleased to concede this ccs i stance He 

must say, that the aid whidi they then 
received, ouglit not to iiave been entreated 
as a favour, but demanded as a riglit. 
{Hear ! hear ! ) Had be been one of the 
persons to whom the application was con- 
fided, he would have shewn to the Go- 
vernment that the Company had a right 
to claim relief; he would have said, 

“ We have exerted ourstdves to raise the 
glory and extend the prosperity of Great 
Britain ; tlie greatness of our eflurts has 
impaired the finances of the Company, 
and therefore we demand assistance.” 
Was this a case in which the language of 
humility and of intreaty was to he u.ed V 
He thought not. Mr. Grant was, he 
believed, at that time in flic Deputy 
Chair ; for it should be observed, that the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman trans- 
acted all the business; if lie had been 
a simple Director, he would, perhaps, have 
had no more to do with the matter than 
he ( Mr. Hume) had, [A lavgh.) If not 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, or Member 
of the Select Committee, his services 
would not have been called into requi^ 
sition ; if he were acting in any of these 
capacities, he merely did his duty ; and, 
if he did not hold one of those official 
situations, he had nothing to do with the 
proceeding, llie Company had a right 
to ask for relief, and Government granted 
no favour when they agreed to advance 
the assistance required. But, it was said, 
that hlr. Grant had ably supported the 
application in the House of Commons ; 
was there any thing extraordinary in that ? 
Would not any otiier Director, who hap. 
peiicd to have a seat in IWli ament, have 
pursued the same course ? If it thunced 


be glad if he could hide from himself 
tlie°facb that IMr. Grant's ojqiosilion 
created much of the contention which took 
place between the Gov eminent and the 
Company, The Government vvas pre 
pared to concede the China trade to the 
Compaiiv— and the only question was, 
Are you, the Company, to retain a 
monopoly of the trade to the Presidencies 
of India— that trade which the Americans 
are taking from you— that trade vvhich 
the voice of the people of Dngland de- 
mands to have thrown open — and vvhich 
the merchants of England can carry on 
to the benefit of themselves and of theii 
country?” IMr. Grant was hostile to the 
proposed emancipation of the India trade 
—and tliat was the only point of con- 
tention. It v\ 3 s ills lot, on that occasion, 
to stand singly in that Court, opposed to 
the vvhole body of Directors and I’roprie- 
tors. {A Umg/i.) He moved an amend- 
ment to tile resolutions which were then 
proposed ; and, full as the Court was, he 
felt himself extremely fortunate in get- 
ting a gentleman, who Iiappencd to he 
sitting by him, to second that amendment 
— such vvas the prejudice which then pre- 
vailed. He now called on the Pioprietors 
to say whether what he had then prog- 
iKisticated, or what Mr. Grant had then 
foretold, had taken place? He asked 
them w'hether India had been ruined by 
tlie opening of the trade, or whether the 
Company bad suffered by that measure 
consequences, vvhich Mr, Grant had aver- 
red must inevitably follow, if the British 
merchant vvere allowed to proceed to In- 
dia? No such thing : our trade biid, ori 
the contrary, greatly increased ; whil&b 
on the other hand, onc-half of the Ameri- 
can trade was throw’n out of the market-** 
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and tlie whole benefit of this extended 
commerce was reaped by England alone. 
He could shew, beyond all manner of 
doubt, that it was Mr. Grant who raised 
that opposition to the opening of the trade, 
which produced so much unpleasant feel- 
ing between the Government and the 
Company. His Hon. Friend said, “ Will 
you not award this mark of respect to 
one wlio took so prominent a part in the^e 
negociations ?” He would ask, in reply, 
“ What honour have you awarded to the 
late Sir Francis Earing? Wliat monu- 
ment have you erected to tlie late Sir 
Hugli Inglis?” Was not the former 
thanked by that Court, for liis exertions 
during the negociations for tlie Charter 
of 1793? and was not the latter also 
thanked for his conduct wdiile the renewal 
of the last Charter was in progress? No 
monuments were erected to these gentle- 
men ; and yet, he could tell his lion. 
Friend, tliat the Court of Proprietors had 
so high an opinion of Sir Francis Biuing, 
that they called on him to give his assis- 
tance in completing the arrangoiijents con- 
nected with the Cliarter of 1793, although 
he was going out by rotation, aiul that 
assistance he cheerfully contributed. IIis 
Hon. F riend did not, peiliajis, recollect 
a motion, nearly to the same elFect, which 
he (Mr. Hume) had made in that Court; 
namely, that as Sir Hugh Inglis was 
intimately acquainted with all tlie pro- 
ceedings which had taken place ]jentling 
the renewal of the last Charter, the Com- 
pany should avail themselves of his assis- 
tance and service until the anangenients 
were completed; that motion was carried, 
and the Company received the benefit of 
Sir Hugh IngUs’s exertions. The con- 
duct of tliC'e gentlemen, on those two 
occasion-, was specially ajqirnvcd of ; but 
no monument was required for them. 

liy should they then aw^ard a monument 
to Mr. Grant, when no specific ground 
or reason was adduced — wiien he had, in 
fact, done nothing more than these gen- 
tlemen ? He did not mean to say that 
IMr. Grant wais not a very hono-t man ; 
but, if he agreed to his Hon. Friend’s 
proposition, it w'ould be declaring that he 
was the only honest man in the Court. 
f Hear ! ) That was the fair intcipreta- 
tion of his Hon. Friend’s resolution. 
Why should he, sometimes agreeing with, 
and sometimes disagreeing from Mr. 
Grant, vote to him a monument for his 
whole series of services ? He sliould not 
be an honest man if he refused monu- 
ments to the memories of all other Direc- 
tors, could he be prevailed upon to vote 
in favour of the present motion. If this 
proposition were agreed to, on such 
grounds as his Hon. Friend had stated, 
he should call for a monument in honour 
of Sir Francis P»aring and Sir H. Inglis. 

A proposition of that kind would, how ever, 


be distinguished by this extraordinary dif- 
ference, from the present : namely, that 
they had recorded votes of approbation of 
the conduct of those two gentlemen, 
w'hcreas in the case of Rlr. Grant they 
had no such recorded vote of approbation, 
he having been passed over. His Hon. 
Friend Iiad described Mr. Grant as having 
faithfully, zealously, and ably performed 
his duty ; lie readily concurred in the 
truth of that statement : he believed Mr. 
Grant always pursued that course which, 
according to his judgment, appeared to 
be the best ; but was that a ground for 
erecting a monument to him ? Others 
might, with perfect propriety, put in the 
?amo claim, and if he aw’arded to him 
that which lie refused to pcr^ons of equal 
merit, he should be guilty of injustice. 
He might say of many otheis Directors, 
as had been said of Mr. Grant, that they 
had hiithfully, zealously, and ably dis- 
charged their du+y ; bat no person had 
ever thought of erecting monuments to 
them, because lliey had done that which 
they were bound in honour and con- 
science to do. Therefoie he called 
on the Couit, If not to reject the 
present motion, at least to take time for 
its due and seriou- consideration. Ano- 
ther point on w'hich his Hon. Friend had 
tlilated, was of the honesty of Mr.* Grant’s 
intentions, and the purity of motive which 
governed all his actions. Fie did not wish 
to deny to Mr. Giant the praise of a pure 
and honest mind ; but there were persons 
in that Court, individuals in the direction, 
who, for honesty of heart, and puri'v of 
mind, had no sujjcrior ; and in what a 
situation would they be placed, by and 
by, with lespect to those persons, if this 
distinguished honour were confeired on 
Mr. Grant ! It was a most serious ques- 
tion, fi aught witli endless difficulties and 
perplexities. Should the motion be car- 
ried, it vvould be throwing a fire-brand 
into tlie Court. (Hear / hear Tliere 
would 1)0 a continual struggle for monu- 
mental honours. {Hear / hear /) Much 
as he had Iiiinself been considered a fire- 
brand in public places, still he was not 
one of thciC wlio were forexciting unne- 
cessary irritation amongst public men. 
While, however, he could interfere to pre- 
vent public abuses, he vvould endeavour 
to do so ; and, with the full conviction 
on his mind tliut the present motion, if 
successful, w'ould lead to very unpleasant 
results, he called on the Court not to pro- 
ceed farther without fully considering all 
the circumstances. With regard to the 
papers drawn up by l\Ir. Grant, he should 
be sorry to found his merits upon them, 
and he was surprised that his Flon. 
Friend had done so ; he could point out 
many of them which, however well meant, 
w ere certainly injudicious. On the occa- 
?vion of the debate in that General Court, 
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where, as he had before observed, he stood 
alone, he said, “ I know you will road 
what comes from the pen of Mr. Grant as* 
an official statement, which with you, will 
be conclusive against any thing that I can 
say : I, therefore, can only lefcr to time, 
the great touchstone of tiuth and enor.” 
He now called on those w ho were present 
at that debate to say how far those writings 
of Mr. Grant turned out to be true and 
correct ? He was satisfied that those <^tate 
ments were not )et borne out by the 
event; and he was sure that dicy nc\er 
would. His Hon. Friend had told them, 
that public opinion was gteat and powei- 
ful ; fcitunately for this country, it 
was powerful; and he sincerely' hoped 
that as the intelligence of the en;pire in- 
creased, that check to the abuses of power 
w ould become still more stiong, (As'^r/) 
and that men, wiio wandered from the 
path of public virtue and principle, would 
be branded by the se\ere Lcnsiue of pub- 
lic opinion. [Hear' ') Hut it w.as a 
double-edged weapon w'luch his Hon. 
Friend haU made use of; when he re- 
ferred to public o})mion, how did he 
apply his argument? He said, it would 
he an act of severity, when piddle opinion 
puiiidKd crime, to lefu'C a fair ami uist 
reward to tho^e whoiG coiuliict w 
w'oilhy of public approiation; to wltii- 
liohl such a reward he declared to be un- 
just, ungenerous, and impolitic. Now, 
he (Mr. Hume) would say, on the odicr 
hand, that the proceedings of that C’ouit 
stem Id he impartial ; and he would a:.k 
whether he could not bring foiward many 
individuals who iiad acted inostuicii- 
tuiioMsly ill the Company’s servltc, and 
wl>o had het-n treated with the sew of 
wt.ich his Hon. Friend had s^/c,hco', a 
fair reward not having been exiemhd to 
them ?— (i/ear ! ) Did they act upon the 
doctrine ol his Hon. Friend in the case of 
a uoble Marque-.s (Hastings , who had 
served them, ably and zealously, for 
many years in India ? Djd l,e gJt that 
meed of reward fiom tliem which even 
the public voice called fur? — f /) 

V»>o that just meed of ivwarfl guu.ted to 
the Ma ques-, Wellesley? He could shew 
la the history of tlie Company, from 
iTpfto the piescnttime, that, aOeordin<^ 
to ids Hon. Fraud’s argument, a great 
deal of unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic 
conduct had been manifci^ted towards dif- 
ferent indivitiiuis. As tiiat vv.a the case' 
he dal not think they were bound to make 
<i special exception in the case of Nlr. 
Grant; there was no ground for it* 
they lud no rigiit to confer this liouour' 
this particular meed of reward on Mr 
Grant, while they refused it to other. * 
.such a proceeding could only provoke ini 
yidious comparisons. He was sorry to 
be ob.iged to make tl'oso remarks, hot 
rcijcattil, Ins Hon. Friend's id'cmu’e to 


public opinion was not a happy ono, for 
It would be found to be a two-edged 
weapon ; if' any gentleman founded his 
approbation on that point, he must per- 
ceive, if he examined it, that it was un- 
tenable. He might cite instances where 
monuments had been erected in honour of 
great talents ; but if lie adduced tliose 
instances, llic circumstances attending 
them would be found to afford the best 
arguments against the present motion. 
It was not, however, neccss«iry that lie 
should adveit to those cases, his argument 
being, he thought, sufficiently strong 
w itliout them. With regard to this mo- 
tion, viewed in tl e light of a precedent, 
wliat, he demanded, would be its conse- 
quences and eifeetb ? The claim, _ it ap- 
peared, was founded ou honourable and 
piuper conduct ; if that were Uie ground, 
he hoped theie would be no Dirictor, 
henceforvvunl, who would not deceive a 
sin.ilar token of respect, by l.is upright, 
lionourable, and praiseworthy evertions 
in the disdiarge of Ins duties, liut this 
univLi-al uppiobation must defeat its own 
end; when the honour was so generally 
conlened, it would be looked upon as a 
matter of little value ; the frequency of the 
ail would do away with tiiC value ol the ap- 
piohatlon bestowed by that Court ; every 
ca e should 1 uid exclusively on its own 
iiUi.nsic mciits, and extn.oidinary rea- 
sons should be advanced fi’i* granting an 
extraordinaiy honour; in this case, no 
special gi oil. ids had been stated as merit- 
ing this, tlx* liiglicst ii.aik of respect, nay, 
ol admiration, wiiidi it was in their jiower 
to confer. 'Ihe Gouit ought, therefore, 
to ]!Ost] onc the coosuicratioii of ib.e ques- 
tion aUoyedat, or to meet it with a dirett 
negat.vc. M here tlianks r.ntl huneuts 
weie ically due, ihty certainiy ought not 
to be r..l“used ; bttt on ito ecca-ion 
should they peinht themselves to vote 
special tliai.ks to any man, unless lor 
some sjiecial and well-definid cause. H 
the*} uevivited Irom tluh couise, the-n they 
mint, in common justice, allow the new 
l>iincijde to aj)])iy to every Diiector, who, 

up to the ptriod of his decease, had acted 

Zealously and honour.. bly. He thought 
he had t.iken fioin the lion. Mover even 
the smallest giound tortlic apjnobatiou ol 
his icsolutioii ; and as he had shewn tint 
it was destitute ol any real and efficient 
support, in j'oint of fact and reason, it 
ccitainly' would surprise him very much 
if it w ere carried. They were called upon 
to vote tlieir thanks to NIr. Grant, and to 
erect a monument to his memory, “ 
the many important benufils he had ren- 
dered to the Company by" his counsels and 
expeiience, and by his constant and stre- 
nuous exertions, in Parliament and else- 
where:” but not a word was specifically 
stated relative to his conduct in that Court 
aiid ill the Court of Directors. Mention 
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was made in the resolution of seventeen 
years of distinguislied service in India 
Jie meaning of which, ns he knew nothing 
of this distinguished service, he really di(l 
not understand. It was aUo alleged, that 
those strenuous exertions were made “ to 
preserve unimpaired their rights and 
privileges, and to imi>rove the condition of 
the vast population under the Company’s 
'ule.” Now, he would ask, ns there any 
man amongst the whole body of Proprie- 
tors ready to point out any instance in 
which the acts of iMr. Grant, in all or any 
of the cases referred to in the resolution, 
were woithy of the proposed honour? 
They had no documents before them, 
which was a very great deviation from a 
wise and long- established rule ; if the 
proposition were to be founded on his 
public conduct, tliat conduct ought to be 
described by liis colleagues, \^ho best knew, 
and could most satisfactorily explain Ins 
service, or else documents should have 
been laid btfore them, on whicli they 
could one and all decide. So Tar as he 
knew, no documents weie forthcoming on 
this occasiori ; they were, in fact, called 
upon to take a jump in the dark. He had, 
therefore, prepared ati amendment for the 
postponement of ti'o motion, wliicli he 
considered the safest, the most delicate, 
and the most respectful way of getting 
rid of the subject. He did not think the 
feelings of iXIr Grant’s family ^^ere suffi- 
cieiitly consulted in tiiis proceeding; and 
he had heard that consideiable doubts ex- 
isted as to the mode of bringing it for- 
ward. He knew it was the intention of 
some gentlemen to give the direct negative 
to the motion* but he would not like to 
dismiss it in that summary manner ; 
therefoic, as a moie delicate cour'C of pro- 
ceeding, he would move for the postpone- 
ment of the question, if those who brought 
it forward did not choose to withdraw it. 
The Hon. Gentleman then moved, “ that 
all the w’ords of the original motion after 
the word ‘that,’ should be omitted, for 
the purpose of introducing the following : 

“ Whilst this Court willingly recognize 
and record the zeal and assiduity with 
which the late Mr. Charles Grant per- 
formed, during twenty-nine years, the 
duties of a Director of this Company, 
they consider it a question requiring more 
mature consideration, whether there are 
sufficient t:roiinds for distinguishing him 
from his honourable coadjutors, and whe- 
ther it be expedient to establish a precedent 
of granting posthumous honours to all 
who shall faithfully fulfil the duties of 
that important station. 

“ That, therefore, this Court deem it 
expedient to postpone to a future day the 
consideration of tlie proposition now sub- 
mitted to them.” 

Mr. Ga/ingfifrt. seconded the amendment. 

Mr. R. Tfcmmg said, that if lie had at 


first, and still continued to have some he- 
sitation in offering himself to tlie attention 
of the Court, he begged to assure them 
that it was not from any w’avering in 
opinion upon the justice or propriety of 
the motion before them ; but he felt dif- 
fident in his ability to do justice to such a 
subject, and he was afraid he could not 
command arguments worthy of the view 
which he took of the motion, and of the 
attention of those whom he had the honour 
of addressing. He could assure those 
w'ho differed from him, in the necessity of 
paying a tribute to the departed worth of 
the Hon. and deceased Director, that he 
believed it was not in the contemplation 
of any gentleman wlio had signed the re- 
quisition, most certainly it was not within 
his ow’n, that, in proposing this mark of 
respect to the late Mr. Grant, there should 
be forced into view any invidious compa- 
rison between the merits and services o 
tiiat gentleman, and of others who had 
preceded or been co-equal with him in the 
direction ; tlKir impression being without 
any sucli invidious comparison, there 
would be found sufficient on the face of 
the proceeding itNclf to justify the step 
which they proposed. (Jlcur / hear !) It 
has been often said, that the best memorial 
a man can carry w ith him is the approbation 
of bis ftdlow' citizens, and also tliat the 
best recollection of a man’s own acts is 
w'litten upon the heart; but that recol- 
lection, however deeply engraven, was but 
short-lived; whilst the monument which 
tiny now* pioposcd to cimimcmoiate de- 
pajted service was one which w'ould sur- 
vive their own times, and convey down to 
future ages the fiattering record of their 
testimony towards a man, who had for 
half a csiitury discharged high, important, 
and valualile services to their body. 
(Hear J herr /) It w*as that feeling, and 
the prcseivation of that incitement, fiy 
vvliich clone they were actuated ; and he 
would still hope, notwithstanding the op- 
petition this motion encountered, that, 
without the presentation of special grouiid-., 
there wa^, enough in the general notmiety 
of the services of the deceased Director 
to seciiie the support of that Couit to a 
motion like the present. — (Hear / hear/ ) 
It was in vain for any high man, however 
eminently useful we re his life, to look for 
a perfect unanimity of sentiment re'^pect- 
ing the whole of his career ; and the higlier 
he was removed, by the nature of liis oc- 
cupations, from the common eye of the 
world, the less likely was be to --ecu re a 
universal concurrence ; they must hope to 
attain a unanimity of interest before they 
could expect a unanimity of feeling. 
(Hear j hear f) But in calling their at- 
tention generally to the leading character 
of the late Mr. Grant’s services, ample 
grounds would, he thought, be found, by any 
p',r, oil conversant vvitli the nature of the 
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circumstances in which the deceased Di- 
rector was placed for the adoption of this 
motion, without dwellinpj upon specific 
details. He did not conceive there was 
much stress to be laid upon the want of 
precedent, which Iiad been referred to ; 
the want of a precedent, for an act in itself 
just and right, was no reason why they 
should exclude themselves from the per- 
formance of a duty which tliey felt incum- 
bent upon them to discharge. ( Hear! hear ! ) 
There might have been others who de- 
served similar tributes of respect in times 
past, and they ought not perhaps to have 
been overlooked ; there may be more w ho 
will yet earn such ; but all that is matter 
of speculation, which ouglit not to exclude 
them from the fulfilment of an act of jus- 
tice incurred in their own time, and of 
’wiiich they had derived the benefit. (^Hear ! 
hear!) Neither did he see any reason for 
anticipating, as some gentlemen had done, 
future danger, from the accumulation of 
mural monuments,” and tlie preserva- 
tion ol such a monopoly for their Direc- 
tors. The accumulation could never in 
fact occur, it would defeat itself ; for tlie 
frequency would diminish the value of the 
honour, and destroy the intended compli- 
ment. He did not tliink it worth while, 
in argument, to speculate upon such cases 
as may arise where higli desert would 
demand a repetition of those tributes ; as 
those cases arose, let them he decided u])on 
their own intrinsic merits, and not be called 
up to their imaginations now*, to deter them 
from the act which was proposed. He 
trusted, tliat on an occasion like this tliey 
W'ould forget private differences of opi- 
nion, and, in the consideration of the oo- 
ncral merits of so zealous and devoted a 
servant, come to the just and gratifviro- 
conclusion, that while they were pJrpe^ 
tuating the example of zeal and honesty 
most assiduously and honourably con! 
tinued for a long seiies of years, in ar- 
duous ami liigli employment's, they were 
also pursuing a great moral good, b'v hold 
mg out to all parts of the cummuuitv the 
incitement of such an example. Tl .re 
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crimes : not so in tlie case of the late Mr, 
Grant, he was not soon cut oft* from their 
service, and from the wide sphere of liis 
utility, but died mature and grey in years, 
and long ripe in the practice and dispen- 
sation of virtue. True, this maturity of 
life and service, the long career he liad 
filled in the course of nature, materially 
lessened the poignancy of their regret, 
while it furnished an additional reason in 
support of the claim now made upon them ; 
and which, he repeated, from the very 
length of the services of the deceased, did 
not require, nor could be expected to re- 
quire or pledge any individual Proprietor 
to an entire approval of evei’y act of Mr. 
Grant’s long life ; vvliile, at the same 
time, it gave enougli of service, enough 
of the general opportunities for weighing 
and appreciating that service, to entitle 
the individual who performed it to the 
tribute now off'ered to his memory. 
[Hear! hear') He regretted the oppo- 
sition vvhicli had been made to the original 
motion, and still earnestly trusted that the 
lion, l^roprictor would withdraw In'* 
amendment, and let the original question 
stand unafi’ected. Tn conclusion, lie had 
only to 1 egret his inability to do justice to 
tiie subject, but it was one in which he 
cendd ra)t reconcile it to his feelings to 
give a silent vote. {Hear > hear /) 

Mr. Giihn^cni said that it was his first 
intention to iiave simply sujiportcd the 
amendment by his vote, but he now felt 
under the necessity of saying a few words 
in reply to the Hon. Proprietor who Iiad 
just sat down. He gave credit to his de- 
cUiation that he, in common with the 
other friends of the late Mr. Grant, when 
they had determined upon bringing for- 
"rird this ])ro}K)sition, never intended by 
their motion to invite invidious compari- 
sons; he went on to say that a complete 
unanimity of sentiment for any public 
character was not to be expected ; and the 
IIou. Proprietor then added the expression 
of his hope, that a sufficient quantity of 
prominent good would bo found in tlie 
history of ?,Ir. Grant’s services to justify 
bic erection of the proposed monmnent. 
He (Mr. Gahagan) w'as compelled upon 
tiiat point, namely, on the main principle 
upon wliicli the Hon. Proprietor had 
founded the motion before them, to quote 
against him the high authority of Mr. 
Grant himself; and it must be considered 
singular coincidence, that on tlie first 
day vvhen that Court the opportunity 
of^ behohling the new statue to the late 
>varren Hastings, they should be called 
upon to vote another monumental tribute 
of the same kind to the Director who had 
firmly opjioscd its erection. Tlie present 
resolution was for the erection of a statue 
Ol monument. Supjjose the former, and 
joat the site, instead of ‘being in IMooms- 
hury cluirch, was in lliat Court ; suppose 
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the marble figures could imbibe the spirit 
of life, how could Charles Grant look 
Warren Hastings in the face, or Warren 
Hastings, Charles Grant? — {A laugh.) 
He would recall to them tlie language 
used by Mr. Grant, in the discussion upon 
Mr. Hastings* monument ; language which 
he did not copy from any unauthenticated 
report, but from the paper used by Mr. 
Grant, and which he had read in that 
Court, as containing his premeditated and 
fixed sentiments upon the subject. The 
words of Mr. Grant were these : iMr. 
Grant on that occasion observed, “The 
measure now proposed is to decree by a 
public act the erection of a statue in 
honour of Mr. Hastings. Thus, to de- 
cree in honour of any person, goes to 
hold up that person to the admiration of 
the world, and to transmit a solemn tes- 
timony of his pre-eminent excellence to 
all future ages. On the present occasion, 
the te*in,s in which this act is proposed, 
“ longy zealous^ and successful services f 
will sanction, at least, the more prominent 
measures of a long administration ; and, 
to be truly honourable to Mr. Hastings, 
must be supposed to sanction also as wise 
and just, the political and moral involved 
in them. In such a testimony and such 
an act, I feel myself utterly unable to 
join ; and as silence might imply con- 
currence, I am obliged expressly to de- 
clare ray dissent.” Now then, upon Mr. 
Grant’s own deliberate shewing, it was 
not a sufficient quantity of prominent 
good, that in his opinion justified the 
tribute of monumental honours, which 
was to hold up to future ages the example 
of the man ; but it was that “ pre-eminent 
excellence,” whicli was worthy of being 
held up as an example to all succeeding 
ages. Apply tlien Mr. Grant’s own test 
to his ow'n case : where w^as his pre-emi- 
nent excellence?” Excellence le had, 
and a large share of it ; private virtues he 
had, and who denied them ? Tliese then 
being admitted, there was no doubt that 
his private friends had a riglit to cherish 
his memory. They had a right to pay 
what tribute tliey pleased, and in his 
parish church if tliey liked, to the recol- 
lection of his departed w'orth. Public 
bodies were not, however, to be called 
upon to consecrate private virtue, but to 
distinguish public service'*. Tlie other 
tablet w'as consigned to the friends and 
family who were endeared to tlie deceased, 
(i/car /) He must deny, as he hod before 
said, to Mr. Grant the possession of 
“ pre-eminent excellence,” in the sense in 
which he bad himself most properly con- 
sidered it ; and, so far from assenting to 
the general view which had been taken of 
Mr. Grant’s exertions, he believed there 
would be found many w’ho thought that 
the majority of that gentleman’s efibrts 
had been wrongly directed. On the ques- 
Adatic Journ, — No. 07 • 


tion of the opening of the trade, for in- 
stance, his view had been proved to have 
been decidedly erroneous. The Hon. 
Mover, in estimating the claims of Mr. 
Grant, first l>cggod the question, and then 
raised his argitmcnt upon it. He assumed 
the force of public opinion, and next ar- 
good that he had it with him. He de- 
scribed it as being overwhelming aivd 
paramount ; even superior (and in that he 
did not agree with him) to the monarchial 
influence. Who can fly from it? a.sked 
the Hon. Proprietor ; and, in an eloquent 
strain, he shewed that solitude afforded no 
shelter from the pangs occasioned by 
public obloquy, and no relief from the 
contemplation of one’s-«ieIf ; whilst, on tJm 
other huTul, the busy world was shut 
against the victim of public opinion. The 
idea was good, tile words were fine, but 
the position was not correct. How' many 
are there who do not perpetrate flagrant 
evil, yet whose ways are bad, and wlio do 
escape the punishment of their mis-deeds? 
Then take tlie argument the other way. 
If mere possession of zeal, integrity, and 
ability, entitle a man to the gratitude of 
posterity, where are such inonuinents to 
htop? Hoes tiio virtuous discharge of a 
man’s duty in the rotation of the career 
of life, however useful and admirable to 
those who love tlie good picture of do- 
mestic example, entitle the possessor to 
public levvard? Where w^as Its claim. 
uj)on Mr. Grant’s own axiom ? Sure he 
w^as, that if the principle were once ad- 
mitted, they would never have another 
poet to write for them another beautiful 
elegy, “ on a country church-yard ;” (a 
laugh.) for there would be no cemetery 
without its groupe of mural monuments. 
Do gentlemen forget how rare is the 
distribution of public honours by the 
erection of such posthumous tributes? In 
Parliament the utmost circumspection is 
used, even in cases where the services of 
the Iiighest Statesmen, whose acts involved 
the fate and prosperity of nations, were 
concerned. Even in the case of the im- 
mortal Pitt, who so long swajed, as Prime 
Minister, tlie destinies of this kingdom ; 
who was the fronsy the caput y the origOy of 
tlie national system ; even in Iiis case, there 
W'as some difference of opinion as to the ap- 
plication of monumental honourb. Was 
the late i\Ir. Grant the prime mover of any 
great system which swayed the destiny of 
tlieir Indian empire ? Was he ihafrons, the 
caputy the on go of any such system? He 
was, no doubt, a man of mucli merit; a 
man who des-erved to be respected: but 
the distinction w-as wide between such a 
sphere of utility and esteem, and the public 
and pre-eminent merit which could alone 
justify the compliment, at tlieir corporate 
expense, intended ibr his memory. {Hear / 
hear /) Even in tlie case of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had so early selected Mr. Grout 
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for his friendship, the late Lord London- 
derry, in moving the monument to that 
Governor- General, distinctly told the 
House of Commons, that he was aware he 
called for a tribute which ought to be rarely 
asked, and never except for some great and 
signal service, on vpbich common opinion 
was, by common consent, universally fixed. 
Of this nature were the traiiscendant ser- 
vices of such men as a Nelson and a St. 
Vincent. On warlike enterprize of that 
description there could be no v<iriaiice of 
opinion ; not so of many elTorts which were 
made in civil life, and in political ptirsuits, 
Tht're were a variety of opinions upon parts 
of 3Ir. Grant’s services ; upon hi^i share in 
the shipping reformation, on Ids view of 
Uie opening of the free trade, and on the 
establishment of the college system. He 
was quite convinced, tliat if this motion 
were carried, there was so singular and 
neutralizing an incongruity in its principle, 
that it would fail to answer its intended 
purpose When the Charter of tliat great 
Company should cease to exist (for no man 
could say its security and stability were 
perpetual}, what then would remam to com- 
memorate tile fame of tlieir Body ? Were 
they to refer to a parish church in Blooms- 
biiry-square ? When he made this local 
allusion, far be it from him to disparage a 
parocliial cemetery ; he knew iu sanctity, 
and the solemn reverence with which it 
ought to be referred to, and there he hoped, 
when tlie business of tins fleeting life had 
closed upon him, to repose in the same 
pious hope, and serene tranquillity, witli 
which their late honourable director had 
aunk into the tomb, {Hear I hear!) But 
he must repeat, that a parisli church w'as 
not the place where a great public monu- 
ment ought to be erected. If they must 
have one, let it be erected in some con- 
spicuous situation ; let it be placed, for 
instance, in the square of Haileybury Col- 
lege ; let it be consigned to a situation 
where its durability for the incitement of 
posterity would be assured : 

Dum domut ^ne<£ Cap’ toh immobile sa^unt, 

Accolet, xmpertumque paler Romanus habehit. 
There was no precedent, he would again 
repeat, for one particle of the present pro- 
position, w^hich was the mingled offspring 
of an amiable weakness and a want of 
prudence. He could appreciate this mode 
of paying the tribute of admiration to the 
private virtues and steady worth of Mr. 
Grant, if the friends who survived the ob- 
ject of their esteem and attachment had 
themselves called in the aid of tiie chisel 
of ]Mr. Chantry, or of some other eminent 
sculptor, to constiuct the memorial of 
.'their regard. They would then have been 
properly employed in testifying their sense 
of private worth, and not in promoting an 
opinion that his life had been an example 
ot pre-eminent public service, in wl i h 
sense alone the deceased would himself, 


could he have a voice on the occasion, 
consent to receive the trophy. {Hear ! 
hear /) 

Mr. Trant was sorry, at so advanced a 
period of the discussion, to occupy the at- 
tion of the Court ; but he could not on 
such an occasion overlook the many mis- 
takes and misconceptions into which se- 
veral of ilie gentlemen had fallen who had 
opposed the original motion. It had been 
insinuated, if not directly asserted, by one 
Plon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume), that the 
late Mr. Grant had not been tlje friend of 
the education and moral improvement of 
their Indian population, and that he was 
only the advocate for the esta])lishnient of 
a college al home, in the hope of putting 
down that established by the JMarquess 
Wellesley in Fort William. Now he had 
attended very particularly to all the dis- 
cussions that had taken place upon the es- 
tablishment of Haileybury College, and 
he bad the honour of being himself one of 
the first members of the college of Fort 
William, and he could positively affirm, 
that there was no act of Mi. Grant that 
could by any degree of justice or fairness 
be construed into a desire to take a hostile 
view' of any of the plans laid down by 
Lord Wellesley for the cultivation and 
advancement of education in India. He 
could himself, on the contrary, bear his 
humble testimony to the services of Mr. 
Grant, in the promotion of every thing 
which related to tlie moral and intellectual 
improvement of the inhabitants of their 
possessions in As 'a. {Hear ! hear /) Mr. 
Burke had forty years ago said, that if the 
English power were, by any sudden re- 
vulsion, to be expelled from India, no 
trace would remain that a civilized people 
had ever had that country under their rule 
and dominion, or had ever set their foot 
upon tlie soil, except to conduct the deso- 
lation of w'ar. However applicable was 
the remark of Mr. Burke at the earlier 
period of their history, the stain which had 
been cast upon their conduct had since 
been, happily for them, removed, 

*• Pudet hcec opprobrta nobi$ 

Et dici potuis&e ;'*' — 

but the remainder of the sentence, “ ct non 
yotvisse rpj)eUi^*' could no longer be ap- 
lilied to them. He thanked God tliat the 
charge could no longer be made against 
them with even the shadow of truth, and . 
in his conscience he thought tliat much of 
the modem amelioration was due to the 
services and continued labours of the late 
Mr. Grant. [Hear ! hear I) With respect 
to the mode of conducting the education 
of their officers, and he had had many op- 
portunities of knowing bow dear that ob- 
ject was to Mr. Grant, his view was, that 
it had better be effectively commenced at 
home than in India. On that view alone 
had Mr. Grant acted : but never was he 
actuated, at any period of his long life, by 
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any desire to remit his most zealous, sin- 
cere and efficient exertions for the pro- 
motion of education in India. Respecting 
the general question, he should say, that 
although there was no precedent to guide 
them, it was yet time that there should be 
one to meet such a case. He agreed that 
there might have been others who had 
equal claims for the extent and dui ation 
of past services ; but was it any reason 
tliat because they, or their predecessors, 
had neglected to do justice to others, they 
should continue to refrain from giving to 
merit its due? {Hear! hear!) If they 
had not (and he was ashamed of the fact) a 
precedent on their own records, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had on a late oc- 
casion furnished one which it was fit they 
should imitate ; he meant, wlien that right 
Hon. Gentleman, in proposing tlie mo- 
nument to Earl St. \ in cent, recollected 
that Parliament had omitted to furnisli a 
similar tribute to Lord Duncan, and took 
that opportunity of suj)plying the omis- 
sion. [Iltar ! hear /) Let them, acting on 
the same generous principle, repair the 
omibsion, if such it was, to the memories 
of Sir Hugh Inglis and Sir Francis Ba- 
ring, and taking this opportunity, when 
erecting a monument to Mr. Grant, to 
acknowledge the claims of those gentle- 
men. (J/ear / hear /) Upon the score of 
public services, he v\ouldask, whose claim 
stood in competition with Mr. Grant’s, 
during a life of fifty years laboriously and 
eminently devoted to the cultivation and 
enlargement of every branch of their in- 
terests ? Were these to be called services 
of an ordinary nature, or as discharged 
in the mere rotation of duty ? On the 
contrary, he w'ould assert them to he in 
the rank of “pre-eminent services,” and 
which justly entitled the dispenser to the 
approbation and gratitude of posterity, 
(i/eor, hear /) These being his opinions, 
the original motion should have his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Cat'Tuthers said, that after the very 
aide manner in which the motion had been 
supported, he should only regret the pro- 
position of the amendment, and express a 
hope that the Hon. Mover would withdraw 
it, and permit the original question to be 
disposed of w'ith unanimity. He deeply 
regretted tl)at a motion whirfi carried con- 
viction w ith it should have met any opposi- 
tion in that Court, w'here the various merits 
of Mr. Grant were so well known. It 
would be his humble duty to endeavour to 
bluing the Court to a state of reason, after 
the delusion which had been shed over tlie 
subject by the Hon. Proprietor (3Ir, 
Hume), and the eloquent and animated 
address of the Hon. Proprietor behind him 
(Mr. Gahagan). He should confine himself 
to the consideration of the want of prece- 
dent which had been so forcibly urged, and 
the dangers which were ascribed to the 


adoption of the particular precedent now 
called for. He could only say, in reply 
to these arguments and appreiiensions, that 
if those who had gone before them, and 
had had the advantage of eminent services, 
were nevertheless so blind to their value, 
and insensil)le to their public worth, as to 
disregard the example wh’ch they ought to 
have held out for the benefit and emulation 
of their successors, the precedent of their 
inactivity and ingratitude was one which 
he would not follow, nor envy the feelings 
and principles of thobe who either had 
traced or would trace their steps. [Hear ! 
hear ! ) In reply to the observations of tlie 
Hon, Director {Mr. Elphinstonc), who 
had spoken w ithin the bar, that there w ere 
many who would have a similar claim in 
times to come, if the present motion were 
agreed to, he would say, that when the 
time came, and wdth all of them he hoped it 
was very distant, it w ould be for the Court 
to do them that justice which was now 
sought for the memoiy^ of Mr. Grant. 
[Hear! hear!) With respect to the allm. 
sion to the meeting of the Bar for Lord 
Erskine’s statue, that w’as, he thought, a 
dilFerent case. Lord Erskine might be said 
to have represented the whole body of the 
law ; that body were called upon to honour 
Iiis memory. But the East- India Com- 
pany wras not constituted in the same man- 
ner ; they w^ere a chartered and a corporate 
body, and could only act in a particular 
form. With reference to the invidious use 
that might be made of this motion, if the 
same honour were not paid to other men, 
he would ask the Hon. Member (Mr, 
Hume) if, when he w^as, for his zealous 
and active parliamentary labour^, thanked 
by various bodies of the people, he had 
considered those marks of popular respect 
paid to himself as di.sparaging the prin- 
ciples or labours of other Members of 
Parliament with whom he w'as in the habit 
of acting, and who were not included in 
the like complimentary tributes ? ( Hear f 
hear!) He would not believe that the 
Hon. Member had ever considered them in 
such a light, or as furnishing the least 
ground ror an uncomfortable feeling, or a 
jealous spirit in the minds of others ; neither 
w'ould he think that any Director now sat 
within that bar, or w'as ever likely tp sif 
tliere, w'ho could be actuated by so narrow 
and illiberal a feeling towards any contem- 
porary. [Hea) ! hear !) Flis maxim was 
always to do justice to merit ashc found it. 

** Falmam qui mei titt 

W'as a salutary maxim, which lie hoped that 
Court W'ould be always found to follow'. 
He therefore hoped that the question of 
precedent or no ])recedent would be 
thrown out of the present consideration, 
and not be sufiered to influence their vote ; 
it would be idle to delay their decision 
until they could found it ujjon detailed 
documents ; they had before them ttie 
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broad fact of a life usefully, eealously, and 
honourably spent in their serv ice ; and upon 
the gener^ impression of the merits of a 
man so well known as the late Mr. Grant, 
he thought they \\ere authorized in pro- 
ceeding to a decision upon the prima facie 
case which had been brought under their 
consideration. (^Hear ! ) 

Mr. Samuel Utxori said, he meant nof to 
depreciate the merits or services of the late 
Mr. Grant, both of which he acknow- 
ledged ; but he was still afraid of the con- 
sequence of setting the proposed precedent. 
Allowing all the merits and public labours 
of the late Director, still it could not be 
’ contended that he had acted more for the 
benefit of tlie East-India Company than 
many other Directors, who had performed 
similar offices within the same period, and 
for whom motions of this kind had never 
been made. If the motion now before the 
Court were agreed to, it w^oiild be im- 
possible in future to overlook the services 
of other Directors, w ithout creating a feel- 
ing of invidious dininction which would 
be very unwise and impolitic. He had 
some objections to the verbal framing of 
the motion (to that part, for instance, where 
the meagre expression relative to Mr. 
Grant’s services “ in Parliament and else- 
where*' was used ; but he opposed it on the 
broad principle of its inexpediency. 

Mr. Sker^ Laurie said, that although 
he came to the Court resolved to vote for 
the original question, yet, after hearing the 
discussion which had taken place, he was 
now prepared to vote against it. Tliey 
had met there as an Assembly of British 
Merchants ; but really, from the number 
of elegant Latin quotations that had been 
made in tlie course of the debate, a stranger 
might be led to suppose that it w^as a meet- 
ing of the members of one of the univer- 
sities. {A laugh !') It was true, the late 
Mr. Grant appeared to have been the best 
organ of communication among their Di- 
rectors upon several occasions ; there he 
certainly had had an advantage over others 
of them, for he (the Shcrifi^ was perfectly 
ready to admit that they were not all alike, 
{A laugh f ) On consideration, he thought 
it an injudicious step to have sent forth a 
requisition, signed by so many influential 
■names; for how could they expect to have 
a fair division upon any subject which they 
might meet to discuss, after it had received 
•tho avowed sanction of persons of such 
weight and authority amongst them? A 
question already considered in such a man- 
ner, left little chance of being afterwards 
heard as it otherwise would iiave been. In 
future he thought it would be a good plan 
were members restricted from furnishing to 
their requisitions more than the nine names 
required by the bye-law, and then there 
would be a fairer chance of their coming 
unbiassed to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. With respect to the substantive 


question before them, he thought there was 
on the face of it something injudicious, ia 
the erection, by a public body, of a monu- 
ment in a parish church. If any man in 
their service deserved that distinguished 
mark of posthumous recollection, let his 
statue be erected within the walls of that 
Court, to stand as a polar star to guide 
their future course. When he objected to 
the inode proposed for tlie purpose of com- 
memorating the services of their late Di- 
rector, Mr. Grant, be was far from under- 
valuing that gentleman’s abilities ; he was 
the clearest speaker and the best reasoner he 
had ever heard inside that bar. The Directors 
W'ould, of course, all vote for the original 
question, for who could blame them for all 
wishing to have monuments erected to their 
memory in their parish churches? It w as this 
consequence, however fa\ourable to them, 
which induced him, on public grounds, to 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Impey said, he had never before 
been witness to any discussion, in w hich so 
many parties suffered their jiarty feelings 
so far to mislead the minds of men ; — he 
never recollected a case where individuals 
were induced by the strength of tliose 
feelings, to argue a question of this nature, 
upon such grounds as had been this day 
advanced, and which were any tiling but 
just and proper, on an occasion like the 
present — \Hear! hear! ) There was one 
thing which was quite clear from the 
speeches they had heard, that the late 
Mr. Grant was no friend either to the 
characters or the measures of Mr. Hast- 
ings and Lord Wellesley ; but whether he 
w'as, or was not, had nothing to do with 
the present question. He was sorry that, 
on such an occasion as this, the friends and 
supporters of eitlier of the systems of these 
Governors General, should have turned 
aside from the subject which they w’ ere met 
to consider, and been led to consider Mr. 
Grant as merely their opponent upon these 
points ol policy. He was sorry, also, 
that Mr. Grant had manifested his oppo- 
sition to the statue proposed to Mr. Hast- 
ings he was sorry for it, because he 
differed from him respecting the conduct 
of that eminent individual ; and tlie more 
so, because he found that the arguments 
then used by Mr. Grant were now di- 
rected against himself by those who oppos- 
ed this tribute to his memory. But of 
what, in plain terms, did Mr. Grant’s 
argument against Mr. Hastings consist? 
“ 1 admit,” said he, “the great merits of 
Hastings,— I admit his great and 
eminent services to his country,— but I 
differ from him in the view which he took 
of certain public measures, and I alone 
shall oppose this monument.” At that 
period, a speecli was made against Mr. 
Hastings similar to that which was now 
made by tlie Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
against Mr. Grant, item by item ; the 
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points, the arguments were the same; 
every sort of hole was endeavoured to be 
picked in the measure which was then 
adopted ; nay, the parties went further — 
they revived obsolete and refuted calum- 
nies, forty years after the public had lost 
sight of them, in the ample refutations 
which had swept them from circulation. 
Libels were raked up from the con- 
temptuous obscurity in which they had 
sunk ; — they were dragged into light, but 
not into eft’ectual notice. 'Ihis W'as not 
the wav to meet questions of this nature; 
a bad argument did not become good by 
the force of repetition, When they were 
considering of public life, tliey should 
look to it as a \%hole. They should look 
to the general character and class of ser- 
vices of the individual, and not stoop to 
pick holes here and there in a long cai'eer 
of public service. God defend any pub- 
lic man w’hose claims to posthumous fame 
were to be tried upon such principles. 
There w'ere some men, he knew, who 
could not form any other estimate ot pub- 
lic merit ; their minds resembled those 
optical glasses, which distorted every ob- 
ject that was viewed through them. The 
Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Ilume) was of this 
class : there his mind seemed defective ; 
it fastened upon details, however trivial ; 
he could not help it — ^his mental vision 
was microscopic, — it was not his fault ; 
for, in the language of Shakespeare: — 

It is liis nature’s plague 

To spy into abuses.” 

( Loud cries of hear! and laughter.^ Iberc 
was no public man, whose services were 
spread over a long series of years, who 
could bear that sort of scrutiny. It re- 
sembled, in one sense, the ancient ordeal, 
or rather, mode of indiscriminate punish- 
ment, which formerly prevailed in this 
country. The accused were blindfolded, 
and compelled to walk amongst red-hot 
plough-shares : so that their escape was 
next to impossible. And it was over an 
ordeal just as absurd and impassable that 
public character was to pass, according to 
tlie test applied this day. — [Hear! hear!) 
Could any person who entered the Court 
during this discussion, and heard merely 
tlie speeches of the gentlemen opposite, 
imagine that the late Mr. Grant possessed 
a single merit? The establisfiment of 
Haileybury College was, it seemed, no 
merit ; for that, instead of being intended 
to promote education in India, was set on 
foot to prevent the diffusion of the edu- 
cation already provided there ! What 
Mr. Grant did before Parliament was, 
they were told, unnecessary, because a 
different course was afterwards adopted by 
tlie Legislature. It w'as a little unfortu- 
nate for those who used this argument, 
and referred to Sir Hugh Inglis by way 


of contrast, that that excellent person wras 
also in the same w'ay premature in his 
efforts, eminent as he was in bringing their 
case before Parliament. But, whatever 
was said by the gentlemen who opposed 
this motion, they could not undervalue the 
mass of evidence, the accumulation of 
striking facts, which were usefully laid 
before Parliament and the British empire, 
chiefly tin ough the instrumentality of the 
late Mr, Grant ; — they ought to recollect 
that in consequence of the information 
thus imparted, Sir Thomas Munro had 
been placed at the head of the Madras 
Government. At that late hour of the 
day, he w^as averse from trespassing much 
upon their attention. The main grounds, 
however, upon which his judgment was 
formed, were these; — first, on the question 
whether the late Mr. Grant had been 
sufficiently eminent in their service to de- 
serve posthumous honours ; and, secondly, 
if it were for tlie interest of tiie Kast- 
India Company that such honours should 
be conferred upon his memory. On both 
points his ow n mind was completely made 
up in the affirmati\e. He entirely con- 
curred in the opinion, that for a general 
career of upwards of thirty years of 
service, in higli and important situations, 
guided by great abilities, conducted witli 
unabated industry, and devoted wdth un- 
alterable zeal to all tlie interests of the 
East-India Company, some special work 
of respect was due. The long employ- 
ment of such fine natural gifts, and their 
application w ith such uncommon assiduity 
and labour, entitled the possessor to more 
than ordinary thanks whicli were bestowed 
for the performance of ordinary services. 
There were many parts of Mr. Grant’s 
public proceedings in which he (3Ir. Im- 
pey) totally differed from him ; but he 
held til at to be no reason for withholding 
his approbation from the general tenor 
and advantage of his useful life— (^ear.^ 
hear!) Differences of opinion were in- 
cidental to liuman nature ; — they were also 
useful ; for by collision of sentiment 
the collective force of mind was drawn 
forth. The opinions which Mr. Grant 
entertained twenty years ago, he held m 
common with many great and able servants 
of the Government and the Company. He 
(Mr. Impey) had no right to call opinions 
thus supported, errors, although they did not 
accord with his own ; at any rate, he had no 
right to quarrel w'itli the possessor of them. 
The principal reason why he should vote 
for the original motion w^as this — that he 
had scarcely ever heard of a more able, 
industrious, and indefatigable servant of 
the Company, than Mr. Grant confessedly 
was : his labours were unceasing ; and 
the incalculable benefit which they must 
have conferred upon tlie interests of the 
Company, ought to be felt at this period. 
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There was a debt due to the memory of 
such a man, which all who had profited 
by bis labours ought to concur in paying. 
He thought the motion was particularly 
well timed • for they had often been 
called upon to vote honours and rewards 
to those who had served their settlements 
abroad ; but never before had they been 
called upon to a vote for great services 
of general superin ten dance and assistance 
in that house, ably and unostentatiously 
performed. He admitted the services of 
such men as Sir Hugh Inglis and Sir 
Francis Baring; and thought that if, at 
the proper time, their merits had been 
made the foundation of a motion like 
this, it would probably have been carried. 
They wanted such men as the late iVIr. 
Grant in that Court. It was said that 
they had no precedent for such a motion : 
if such was the fact, therefore, it was time 
then to make one ; and he hoped this 
would be the occasion. It would be an 
inducement to gentlemen wdio resembled 
Mr. Grant, in qualitie'j, and talents, and 
industry, to come amongst them with 
their services. The state of the Company’s 
afiairs was now quiescent; they could not 
however always reckon upon having such 
halcyon days ; they must begin to prepare 
for the consideration of a vital question ; 
the time was fast approaching when, if 
they intended to maintain their own pre- 
rogatives there, they must merge private 
feelings and interests in the performance 
of a great public duty. He was sorry 
to say, that they too much lost sight of 
these important considerations. In the 
elections of their Directors, they were too 
often governed by self-interest, rather than 
by a regard for that talent and knowledge 
which was so essential in critical affairs. 
He made this remaik generally, and 
without meaning the least application of 
it to any particular individual ; but if they 
meant to support themselves as a corpo- 
r^c body, they ought, by ail means within 
their reach, to collect gieat talents, ex- 
perience, and knowledge, to uphold their 
course. The life and aliilities of the late 
Mr, Grant had been steadfastly devoted 
to the maintenance of the Company’s 
proper station, both in India and in Eu- 
rope. On his general merits, which none 
could deny, he was entitled to this tribute ; 
and if those merits were not pre-eminent, 
he knew not whose were. But his (Mr. 
Impey s) principal motive for voting in 
favour of the original motion, was, the 
public benefit— the useful incitement of 
a distinguished example — which such a 
tribute attested and involved. (Hear I 
hear ! ) 

Mr. Till miner would only trouble the 
Court, at that late hour, with a few 
observations in support of the original 
.motion. With respect to the subject ef 
it, It had fallen to few' men to have had 


the opportunity of serving the Company 
so efficiently as the late Mr. Grant ; and 
he said this without meaning the slightest 
disparagement to others — few, indeed, had 
moved in a sphere which admitted of 
their performance. Was there nothing 
then in the system of their policy, as a 
great chartered body, exercising immense 
authority, to sanction honours, for great 
civic virtues employed in the dift'us'on 
of great commercial advantages ? (Hear / 
hear!) Allusion had been made to the 
exertions of those great individuals whose 
statues were elected in that Court. To 
w hat end did they make those exertions ? 
Was it not to extend the mercantile in- 
terests of the Company? Assuredly it 
was; and it could not be denied, tliat 
Mr, Grant’s efforts were directed, and 
most successfully directed, to the same 
object. Why then should not he also be 
distinguished with posthumous honours? 
Did all patriotism — all that was worthy 
of being handed dow n to the admiration 
of posterity — consist in the succe.ssful use 
of the sword and shield ? Certainly tlie 
memory of that man, who, in a civil capa- 
city, efiectually served his country, ought 
not to pass away unnoticed and unrecord- 
ed. {Hear! hear!) He heartily con- 
curred in the grounds of public utility 
which were interwoven with the adoption 
of the proposed tribute to the memory of 
IMr. Grant, 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, that he 
came to the Court intending not to 
vote upon the first question ; he had how- 
ever attended to the whole of the dis- 
cussion, and to the considemtion of the 
amendment which had arisen out of it, 
and his opinion remained notwithstanding 
unaltered. He never more regretted the 
introduction of any motion, than he did 
the introduction of the present; because 
upon the fullest consideration he had been 
able to give it, he thought it w as calcu- 
lated to create a great deal of unfair, 
invidious, and unpleasant imputations; 
which, indeed, had been by the good sense 
and temper of the speakers who took a 
part ill the debate, utterly suppressed, 
until a gentleman within the bar (Mr! 
Impey) had aroused them, by charging 
his Hon. Friend ( Mr. Hume) with introt 
ducing the political feelings of party into 
the consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Impey here rose, and begged par- 
don for interrupting the Hon. Proprietor, 
while he distinctly disclaimed the inten- 
tion of casting any such imputation. 

Tlie Hon. D, Kinnaird w’as glad of 
the explanation; for he certainly had 
gathered the reverse from the speech of the 
Learned Gentleman, and particularly that 
part of it wliicli (as he thought) imputed 
to otiiers the being influenced on the pre- 
sent occasion, by the recollection of the 
late Mr. Grant’s hostility to Uie govern- 
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ments of Warren Hastings and Lord 
Wellesley. He would, for himself and 
his friends near him, distinctly disclaim 
being actuated by any such motive. How 
could the Learned Gentleman insinuate 
(unless there again he misunderstood him) 
^at his Hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) had 
gone out of his way to pick holes in the 
general character of Mr. Grant, and to 
construct an impassable ordeal for any 
public character, however generally meri- 
torious ? And this was the description 
which the Learned Gentleman thought 
proper to give of a speech, as replete with 
sound argument, as unalloyed with per- 
sonal feeling or invidious allusion, as 
any that had been ever delivered in that 
place, and wliich was entirely confined 
to the consideration of the grounds upon 
which tlie Hon. Mover of the original 
proposition had founded it. 'SVhatever 
opinion might be entertained of the open- 
ing speech, and Mr. Hume’s reply, there 
were still two plain questions before the 
CQurt. He would address himself to the 
first : the al>stract question of the wdsdom 
of a precedent, conferring a posthumous 
tribute upon any Diteetor, except for the 
performance of some special and pre- 
eminent service entirely out of the ordi- 
nary course of the duties discharged by 
those usually holding such offices, and 
which lifted the individual (by his ability, 
and the concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stances to throw tliat ability pre-eminently 
forth) above all competition. Of that 
pre-eminence he thought they ought to 
have the most indisputable certainty, 
before they could receive such a pro- 
position as the present : otherwise, to 
carry this question, would lead them to 
the greatest inconvenience. They had al- 
ready heard of undoubted acts of service 
performed by Sir Hugh Inglis and Sir 
Francis Baring. What reason had they 
to suppose thai others, equally meritorious, 
w'ould not be found if the question were 
now opened, and the precedent upon ge- 
neral merits were once begun ? — {^Hear ! 
hear /) A hint had already been given to 
an individual Director present, that he 
might expect to live in marble.— (x? /nugA.) 
He put it seriously to the Hon. Mover, 
w'hether, under such circumstances, he 
would persist in his motion? and whether 
it would not he wise for him to acquiesce 
in the amendment? He was perfectly 
ready to increase the force of any expres- 
sion of praise in the amendment respecting 
the late Mr. Grant. He would not vote 
in the negative upon the question, because 
he felt that he was not competent (neither 
was the Court), in the absence of more 
specific information, to give a decided 
Opinion on Mr. Grant’s merits. Neither 
could he consent to select one man from 
a body, whose acts were only known to 
them collectively, unless he could be made 


to appear in that pre-eminent position, 
which at once suggested to his fellow 
Directors, that he was so placed by uni- 
versal assent, and that they had nothing 
in common with him. — {Hear/ hear!) The 
Learned Gentleman (Mr. Impey) had read 
the Court of Directors a proper lecture 
upon the manner of their election ; and, 
perhaps, his efforts might be usefully di- 
rected, if he canvassed the House List, and 
produced an amendment in tliat practice. 
He looked upon this motion as extremely 
impolitic — -as destructive in its conse* 
quences to the harmony of their body — 
and as establishing an invidious scale of 
comparative merits, which must produce 
dissatisfaction and dissention, heart-burn- 
ings and jealousies. In delivering this as 
his opinion, he conceded the merits of the 
late Mr. Grant, and was ready to pay any 
proper tribute to his memory short of the 
establishment of tins precedent. He did 
not think that a vote taken under the pre- 
sent circumstances would be gratifying to 
the friends of IMr. Grant ; he was ready 
fully to appreciate the merits of the late 
Director, and happy to record his sense of 
them in the manner he had mentioned. 
All he asked was, that they would not 
adopt a particular mode of proceeding, 
which was fraught with peculiar incon- 
venience. He concluded, by expressing 
his hope that nothing wmuld be finally 
settled without more mature consideration. 
— {Hear f hear ! ) 

iVIr. John Smith then replied. He said, 
that after the long discussion which had 
taken place, and tlie able manner in which 
his motion had been supported, it was his 
intention only to detain the Court for a few 
minutes. First, with respect to the terms 
of the motion, he thought it w'as couched 
in plain and simple language, and there- 
fore he felt that it was adapted to the occa- 
sion. With respect to the claims of Mr. 
Grant for such a tribute, he thought them 
clearly pre-eminent, and on that ground 
alone did his motion proceed. He hai dl}" 
thought it fair to meet the claims of such 
a man with an allusion to possible invi- 
dious consequences ; whenever ineiit like 
his appeared, he thought it ought to he 
honoured and rew'arded. 

Tlie motion and amendment w’ere then 
read by the attendant officer. The question 
was about to be decided by a show of 
hands, when a division was called for. 
Non-proprietors were ordered to witij- 
draw, the Ayes were directed to proceed 
to the right, the Noes to the left of the 
chair. Blr. John Smith and Mr. Hume 
were appointed tellers. The first ques- 
tion was, “ that the w'ords proposed to be 
left out stand part of the motion,” which 
W'as carried affirmatively; the Ayes being 
54, the Noes 29 — leaving a majority of 
25 in favour of Mr, Smith’s proposition. 
The main question, namely, to agree 
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with the original motion,” was then put, 
and carried. 

Mr. ffumef as we understood, then ob- 
served, that it was not the intention of him 
or of his friends to call for a ballot; and 
he hoped that no person who was present 
at the day’s proceedings, would depart with 


the idea that those who had opposed the 
motion were actuated with any other feeling 
save that w hich belonged to the conscienti- 
ous performance of a great public duty. 
The Court then adjourned siyie die. 
iJrrflfujn,— Page 61, line 47, read “ un- 
expected decease.” 


CfTolIrge (f-xamtuatton. 

COLLEGE OP FORT WILLIAM, 

July 18, 1823. 


Priday, the 18th instant, being the day 
appointed by the Hon. John Adam, E'sq., 
Governor General and Visitor of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, for the distri)>ution 
of die prizes and honorary rewards ad- 
judged to the several students reported 
qualified for the public service during the 
past year, the President and IVIembers 
of the College Council, the Officers, 
Professors, and Students of the College, 
met at ten o’clock in the forenoon, at the 
Government House, where the Hon. John 
Fendall and the Hon. J. H. Harington, 
Members of the Supreme Council; tlie 
Hon. Sir A. Puller, one of the Judges 
of the Supieme Court; jMrs. Fendall, 
Mrs. Udny, and a great number of other 
ladies, and many of tlie Civil and IMiUtary 
Officers of the settlement, w'ith several 
respectable natives, were assembled. 

Soon after ten o’cloi^k the Hon. the 
Visitor, attended by the officers of his 
staff, entered the hall. 

When the Visitor had taken his seat, 
W. B. Bayley, Esq., the President of the 
College Council, presented to him the 
several students of the College, who were 
entitled to received medals of merit or 
other honorary rewards adjudged to them 
at the public examination in June, and 
read the certificates granted by the Coun- 
cil of the College to each student about 
to leave the College. * 

The prizes and medals which had been 
awarded to the several students bavin ' j- 
been distributed to them respectively, the 
Hon. the Visitor delivered the following 
discourse : 

“ Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
William : It is a sousce of high satisfac- 
tion to me to meet you on this occasion, 
as Vis>itor of the College, You wdll do 
me the justice to believe, that from the 
infancy of the institution, up to the hour 
at which it becomes my duty to address 
you, the interest I have felt in the welfare 
of the College has been great and un- 
remitting. Ulie favourable anticipations 
which I ofriginally formed of its influence 
on the character of the service, and the 
'general administration of the country, 
laid tlK? foundation of that affectionate 


solicitude for its success, which, as a 
member of the civil service, it is natural 
I ‘should entertain, and which the asso- 
ciations created by that connexion, incite 
me to cherish. Those anticipations have 
been abundantly confii*metl. 

“ I have iieheld a succession of illus- 
trious and eminent men, on whom the 
rule of this empire has devolved, bearing 
the strongest testimony to the utility 
of the institution, and manifesting the 
warmest interest in its prosperity and re- 
noAvn. The course of my ow'n expe- 
rience has given me ample opportunities 
of forming an intimate acquaintance with 
the aflhirs of the College : I have seen it 
send forth, from time to time, individuals 
wliose cultivated talents and extensive 
acquirements have reflected the highest 
honour on their own character, on the 
institution, and on the service to which 
they belong; whose subsequent conduct 
has redeemed the fair pledge of their 
earlier years, and who have left to suc- 
ceeding candidates for distinction, exam- 
ples worthy of the most earnest and 
sedulous imitation. 

“ I entertain the most sanguine hojic 
that the College will still maintain its 
high character, and its claims to public 
confidence and support ; and that it will 
not cease to supply a succession of wise, 
able, and virtuous public servants, whose 
successful exertions in tlie cause of hu- 
manity and good government will con- 
tinue to do justice to the enlightened and 
comprehensive views of the founder, and 
of those whose fostering care lias W’atched 
over its progress to maturity. 

“ Tlie exigencies of the public sei vice, 
and the consequent demands few puldic 
officers tu carry on the indispensable busi- 
ness of the Government, must always 
have a powerful influence on the aflairs 
of the College. Those exigencies have 
for some years past compelled us to rest 
satisfied -with a scale of distinction some- 
what below that to which we might na- 
tumlly and reasonably aspire, under a 
different state of circumstances. 

X7ie facilities w hich, in order to meet 
tins urgent demand, have been aflorded 
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to the students, of leaving College on is five more than were reported qualified 
proof of ttieir competence for the public the preceding year, 

service, not merely at the half-yearly ex a- Of the seventeen students who have 

mination, but at intermediate periods, qualiBed tliemselves this year for the pub- 
necessarily operate to prevent the attain- lie service, by a competent knowledge of 
ment in College, of that proficiency, two of the prescribed languages, four have 
which would otherwise be manifested by been rewarded by pecuniary prizes for high 
many of them ; but the disposition and proficiency in two languages, and one has 
ability shewn by such students, to quality obtained medals of merit for rapid and 
themselves as soon as practicable for the considerable proficiency in two languages. 
pul)lic service, and the steady application The numl>er of medals awarded this year 
necessary to effect tlial object, may gene- for rapid proficiency and meritorious con- 
rally be considered to warrant the infe- duct, haa I)een ten : eleven were awarded 
Fence, that they will on leaving College la:»t year to the civil students, and four 
continue, in the intervals of official duty, to the military. 

to prosecute those studies, so successfully Of the thiee students now entering 

commenced within its walls. ^V'hile tlie upon the public service, Mr. Thomason 
causes to which I have referred continue stand*, fiisl in the general list of profi- 
to operate, we must be content to forego ciency. He was admitted to the College 
the attainment, and even in a great degree in December 1822, and in the short period 
the pursuit, of those high academic ho- of five months has raised himself to the 
uours, with which other periods of our annals first plade in Persian, and the fourth in 
are adorned ; but the more conspicuous Hindoostanee, and has obtained medals 
will be the merit of those distinguislied of merit for rapid and considerable pro- 
students, wliose zjal and ardour overcom- gross in both of those languages : he has 
ing circumstances so discouraging, shall also made «ome piogrcss in Arabic; and 
enable them to reach distinctions, denied the Persian and Arabic Professor reports, 
to their less fortunate competitors, that “ he is by far the best scholar of the 

“ Thc^e observations have been na- ‘‘ present year, and his progress has been 
turally suggested by a consideration of “ creditable both in Arabic and Persian.” 
the small number of students who are He brought v-ith him from Hertford Col- 
now to enter on the public service, and lege, some knowledge of Persian and 
by tlie fact that on this occasion no stu- Hindoostanee languages. Mr. Thoma- 
dent has obtained that eminence in the sou’s assiduity, and rapid attainment of 
scale of proficiency, which entitles him the requisite degree of proficiency, entitle 
to hold a disputation, or to receive a degree him to high commendation. 
h of honour. No inference unfavourable “ Since the late examination, Mr, Tho- 

J to the character of the institution, or to mason has applied for and obtained the 

^ the general ability and assiduity of the permission of Government, to continue 

students, can, however, justly be drawn his studies in the College till December 
^ from these facts, of wliich the causes are naxt, with the vie\\ of acquiring a more 

^ to be sought exclusively in the increasing extensive knowledge of the native lan- 

and paramount demands of the public guages. The Goveuiment willingly grant- 
service, and the rules framed to meet ed this permission to Mr, Tliomason ; and 
them. While the College is able to fur- the Governor General in Council will be 
uish an annual supply of qualified can- glad to encourage tlie disposition to study, 
didates for public employment, bearing manifested by students who, like Mr. 
such a proportion to the W'iiole number of Thomason, may have proved by their 
students as the results of the present year steady application and acquirements, and 
exhibit, it cannot be affirmed with any regular habits, that they will make a 
coloui; of justice that it has failed in the suitable return for tlie indulgence of rc- 
principal object of its institution. maining in College, 

“ I shall now proceed to oiler a few “ Mr. Patton, who stands next to Mr. 
observations on the lesults presented Thomason, w’as admitted to the College 
by a review of the trauf»actions of the in July 1822, and was reported qualified 
College, since the period of tlie last in the Persian language at a private 
meeting. examination on the 25th of April last. 

“ {Sixteen students have been examined At the present examination he is classed 
tins year, at the annual examination, of first in tlie first class of Hindoostanee 
whom three only have been reported qnali- students, and reported a proficient in that 
fied by their pioficiency in two languages language, and qualified to enter upon the 
to enter on the public service ; but four- public service. 

teen more have been examined intenne- Hr, Morris, who was admitted to the 

diately, at various periods, since the last College in August 1^22, was examined 
annual examination, and reported quali- with Mr. Patton, and found qualified in 
fied for the public service. The total Per>ian. He is placed third in the first 
number of proficients therefore, in two class of Hindoostanee, and reported quali - 
languages, this year is seventeen, which fied for the public service. 

AiintiK: 07. VoL. XVII, M 
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“ The following gentlemen were re- 
ported qualified for the public service, at 
the half-yearly examination in December 
last : Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Ravenshaw, Mr. 
Prinsep, Mr. Udny, and Mr. Bacon ; and 
to the four first were adjudged pecuniary 
rewards and medals, forhiglj proficiency in 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages. 

“ Mr. Hawkins, who W'as admitted to 
the College in July 1822, was ranked at 
the half-yearly examination, first in the 
first cla<!s of Persian, and first in the fir-,t 
class of Hindoostanee ; and obtained prizes 
of 8CX) rupees, and niedaU, for high pro- 
ficiency in those languages, 'fhe know- 
ledge acquired by Mr. Hawkins, both of 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages, 
at Hertford College, was very consider- 
able, and, no doubt, enabled him to attain 
that high proficiency here, which he has 
reached in the short period of four or five 
months. 

“ Mr. Ravenshaw was admitted in Au- 
gust 1822, (the month after Mr. Haw- 
kins,) and stands next to him both in the 
Persian and Hindoostanee languages. 
He has also obtained pecuniary rewards 
and medals, for high proficiency in those 
languages. ITiis gentleman, I am in- 
formed, brought with I dm from Hertford, 
a degree of proficiency rarely acquired at 
the institution ; and his diligence did not 
slacken after he was admitted here. 

“ Mr. Prinsep was admitted in July 
1822, and Mr. Udny in August of the 
same year. The former is ranked third 
in Persian, and third in Hindoostanee ; 
the latter is placed immediately l>elow 
him ; and to both have been adjudged 
pecuniary rewards and medals, for high 
proficiency in both those languages. Al- 
though these four gentlemen have some 
time since entered upon the public ser- 
vice, I cannot, without injustice, w’ithhold 
the declaration of my high approbation of 
their signally meritorious conduct while 
attached to the institution. 

“ Mr. Bacon, -who was admitted to the 
College in July 1821, stands fifth in Per- 
sian, and fifth in Hindoostanee, in the list 
of students examined in December last, 
at which time he was reported qualified 
for the public service, by a competent 
knowledge of both languages. 

“ The following students were exami- 
ned privately at difiorent times, and found 
qualified for the public service : Mr, Da- 
vidson, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Mooie, Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Lindsay. JRr. Lov\is, Mr 
Paxton, Mr. Deedes, IMr. Jackson, and 
Mr, Thompson. 

<*Mr. Davidson was admitted in June 
1820; hcw’as examined, and found a pro- 
ficient in the Pex«^,ian language, on the 
llthof January last, and on the :k1 of 
February follow Im; was reported qualified 
in Hindoostanee, and admitted to the 
public service. 


Mr. ISIoore and Mr. Benson were 
admitted to the College on the 12th of 
November 1821, and being allow'ed a 
private examination, were reported quali- 
fied for the public service, by a competent 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindoo- 
stanee languages, in September 1822. 

“ Mr. Lindsay, who was admitted to 
the College in June 1820, w'as pronounced 
qualified for the public service, on tlie 
26' th of* March 182.6. He had been pre- 
viously examined, and declaied qualified 
in Hindoostanee, on the Hth September 
1822. 

“Mr. Lewis was also admitted so far 
hack as September 1820. and, at a private 
examination in April 1823, wa.s found to 
have attained a competent knowledge of 
the Persian language ; and in tlie montli 
of June following, having passed an exa- 
mination in Hindoostanee, was reported 
qualified to enter on the duties of the 
public service. 

“ Mr. Paxton, who was admitted to the 
College on the 4th of July 1821, was 
examined privately in Hindoostanee, and 
found qualified in that language, in June 
1822, and afterwards in Ik'rsian, in No- 
vember of the same year, and reported 
qualified for the public service. 

“ Mr, Deedes entered the College on 
the 29th of May 1821, but was compelled 
some time afterwards to make a voyage 
to sea for the recovery of his health. Pre- 
viously, how'ever, to that period, he had 
been examined, and found qualified in 
the Persian language; and on the .3d of 
February 1823 W'as reported qualified for 
the public service, having acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of Hindoostanee. 

“ Mr. Jackson was admitted to the 
College on the 21st of January 1822, and 
was reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice on the 1st of October of tlie same 
year, having picvlously been examined, 
and found a proficient in the Persian lan- 
guage ill April. 

“ Mr. Tliompson, who was admitted on 
tlie 2d of March 1821, was examined, and 
found qualified in Persian, at the annual 
examination in June 1822, and afterwards 
on the 3d of May last, in the Hindoo- 
stanee lan^iagc, when he w'as admitted 
to the public service. 

“ It is painful to me to be compelled 
to mention, that I\fr. Dampier, who was 
admitted to the College in December 
ISlH, and was removed on account of his 
repeatedly absenting liimself from the 
lectures of the Professors, without any 
cause assigned, and wdio was re-admitted 
on his return from Europe (yth of Sep- 
temher 1822), whither he had proceeded 
for the benefit of his health, has been 
removed a second time for his remis^ness 
in study, and disregard of the regulations 
of the College. Mr. Dampier has reccutlv 
applied for an ciaini nation, and I trust 
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he will be found to have profited by his 
past experience, 

“ The Government has also been under 
the necessity, at the recommendation of 
the College Council, of removing three 
other students, who have made little or no 
progress in their prescribed studies since 
the half-yearly examination in December 
last. I forbear fronv publicly mentioning 
the names of these gentlemen, in the con- 
fident hope that, by the assiduous atid dili- 
gent prosecution of their studies, at the 
stations to which they will be sent, they 
will sjjeedily retrieve the time and credit 
which they have lost. 

‘‘ Mr. Thompson, of the iVIadras esta- 
blidimcnt, who obtained the permission 
of Goveimnent in February last, to study 
in the College for six montlis, having 
made no progress whatever in any lan- 
guage, has been desired to return without 
delay to his ow n Presidency. 

“ Only two students W'ere attached to 
the Bengalee Professor’s class in the jiast 
year. I am concerned to observe, that 
neither of them is reported to have made 
adequate progress in tlie language ; but 
there is sufficient ground for hope, that 
they will make amends for past neglect, 
to justify a further trial. 

“ The small number of students at- 
tached to this class, has attracted iny par- 
ticular notice. A disinclination among 
the students of the College for the study 
of the Bengalee language, has been made 
the subject of animadversion by former 
visitors, and dwelt upon with regret. I 
cannot refrain from adding the expression 
of my own concern, at the prevailing in- 
difference for the attainment of this useful 
language : a knowledge of the Bengalee 
is not useful merely, but almost indispen- 
sable for those who are called upon to 
exercise public duties in the province of 
Bengal, which bring them in contact with 
the mass of the people. The low er classes 
of the natives of this province, especially 
those in the interior, are generally igno- 
rant of every other tongue ; there are but 
few who can converse intelligibly in Hin- 
doostanee. In the course of communi 
cation with them, therefore, those public 
officers who are not versed in the verna- 
cular language of the country, are con- 
strained to employ the aid of interpreta- 
tion : a practice attended with a degree of 
abuse and evil, on which I need not 
dilate. I trust, therefore, that these im- 
portant considerations will, in future, have 
an infiuence on the students, and induce 
a larger proportion of them to apply 
themselves to the study of this language. 

“ I deem it proper to call to the recol- 
lection of the students of the College, 
that tlie statute recently enacted, requires 
the College Council to report to the Go- 
vernment when, after a reasonable period 
of trial (which term is in ordinary cases 


not to exceed two months) any student 
may not appear to be deriving advantage 
from the College. The strict execution 
of this duty is not more desirable for the 
discipline and respectability of the insti- 
tution, than for die real interests of the 
students. A student who, from whatever 
cause, except sickness, fails to make rea- 
sonable progress in the acqui'^ition of the 
languages, proves that his continuance in 
College cannot be beneficial to him — 
while, on the contrary, habits of idleness 
or extravagance may be generated which 
can best be checked and corrected bv an 
emly removal from the Presidency. 

I take the ojiportunity of repeating 
what ha** already been declared, that in 
tlie selection of individuals for office, the 
period of leading College qualified for 
the public seivice, and the relative rank 
of the students as to proficiency, will be 
taken as the criterion of tlieir claims to 
preferment, rather than length of residence 
in the country, or their standing in the 
list of civil servants. 

Die recent re-estahlishinent of pecu- 
niary rew^ards during the past year, both 
to students in College, and to those who 
subsequently to leaving College may ac- 
quire such a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic languages, as .>liaU enable 
them to read and explain the books of 
Maliomedaii and Hindoo law, was noticed 
ill a former discouise from tliis chair, I 
trust I am not too sanguine in anticipa- 
ting the best effects from die incitements 
thus held out to emulation and exertion, 
in more useful ami honourable pursuits. 
An additional proof has recently been 
afforded of the high importance wliich the 
Government attaches to an accurate know- 
ledge of certain Oriental languages, by 
those whose duties lead them to constant 
intercourse with the natives of the coun- 
try, by the re -solution of the Governor 
Geneial in Council, providing for the 
examination uf miliUuy' officers who may 
be nominated to the situation of interpre- 
ters to native corps. In order to give full 
effect to this regulation, measures are in 
progress for facilitating to the members 
of the Hon. Company’s army, the acqui- 
sition *of the Hindoostanee and Persian, 
by rendering useful class-books more ac- 
cessible to those who may feel a desire 
to cultivate tliose languages. 

“ A list of the literary works published 
during the year, will be appended to this 
discourse. Although not immediately 
connected with tlie College, I cannot allow 
til is opportun.ty to pass, without congra- 
tulating the institution and the public at 
large, in the publication of a new and 
revised edition of the fir-t volume of the 
elementary analysis of the Laws and Re- 
gulations of this Government, oue of the 
fruits of the learned and respected author’s 
leisure during his short residence in Eng- 
M 2 
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land, Xliis volume comprizes the whole 
of the Judicial Regulations down to the 
middle of the year 1821, comprehending 
the important enactments of the year 1 814, 
and other material improvements in our 
judicial code. 

“ ITie College Council have stated to 
me their entire satisfaction at the attention 
and conduct of all the officers of the 
College, since the period of the last meet- 
ing; a report which has caused me much 
gratification, and demands the expression 
of my cordial acknowledgments to those 
gentlemen. They are also justly due to 
the learned natives attached to the insti- 
tution. 

“ To the members of the College 
Council themselves, who so ably and im- 
partially preside over the affairs of the 
e:»tabUshraent, to the infinite advantage of 
its concerns, I desire to tender my warmest 
dmnks. Can I offer to the students a 
stronger incitement to study and generous 
emulation, than the honourable example 
of those gentlemen who, one and all, in 
their progress to the high and responsible 
offices which they fill, signalized their early 
career in India by the acquisition of proud 
and distinguished lionours in that institu- 
fton, over which they now exercise a 
parental care? 

“ It cannot be irrelative to the present 
occasion, to advert to the condition and 
prospect of other collegiate institutions 
established under the protection and pa- 
tronage of the Government of this country^ 
The Madrussa, or College for JMahomedaU 
Law, founded by the illustrious Warren 
Hastings, has lately atUacted the particu- 
lar attention of Government, Through 
tlie liberal and disinterested exertions of 
the superintending committee, aided by 
their learned and zealous secretary, Dr. 
Lumsden, tlie most important reforms 
have been introduced into the discipline 
and studies of that institution. These 
measures have been crowned with the 
most signal success, even during tlie short 
period in which they have Jbeen in opera- 
tion, and they promise the happiest results. 
The annual examinations of the students 
which are now publicly held, may be 
confidently referred to, in proof both of 
the actual improvement that has taken 
place, and the spirit of zeal and emula- 
tion that has been created. 

Similar good effects have attended 
the reform so judiciously introduced into 
the Hindoo College at Benares, which 
had gradually fallen into neglect and 
decay, until the deteriorated condition of 
the institution, as well as the means of 
restoring it to vigour and efficiency, were 
brought to the notice of Government by 
a distinguished Oriental scholar, whose 
public duties called him to that city. To 
Mr. Wilson also is the Government in- 
debted lor the plan of a college about 


to be founded at the Presidency for San- 
scrit and Hindoo learning, under tire 
liberal encouragement held forth for the 
revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of learned natives, by 
the Hon. Company and the Briti^ Par- 
liament. Other institutions, both Maho- 
medan and Hindoo, will gr.idually be 
reformed or founded, in pursuance of the 
wide and benevolent views to which I 
have just alluded. 

The attention of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council is sedulously directed to die 
important subject of public instruction. 
In furtherance of that object, public aid 
has been afforded to tliose useful and 
laudable institutions, the School-book So- 
ciety and the Calcutta School Society, as 
well as to the Hindoo College founded 
in 1817, and superintended by some of 
the principal Hindoo gentlemen of this 
city. No wise or just government can 
be indifferent to the literary and moral 
improvement of its subjects ; and other 
and more extensive measures may here- 
after be framed for the education of the 
various classes of the inhabitants of the 
British possessions. 'I'he subject is one 
of the highest importance both to the 
Government and the people. The diffu- 
sion of liberal education among the na- 
tives of India, may be rendered a blessing 
or perverted into a curse to tlie countiy, 
according to the manner in which it is 
carried into effect. If by any improbable 
combination of circumstances, a mis- 
guided zeal or overheated enthusiasm 
should mingle in this important pursuit, 
the most disastrous consequences may be 
predicted, both to the people and their 
ruler ; but directed to its proper and legi- 
timate ends, and conducted with the 
judgment, discretion, and sobriety, which 
I trust will never be lost sight of, and 
above all, with the full concurrence and 
cordial co-operation of the natives them- 
selves, it cannot fail to produce the most 
extensive and decided benefits, both to the 
Government of the country, and to the 
millions under its sway.” 

Works now in the Press, and patronized by 
Government, at the recommendation of 
the Council of the CoUese of Pori 
William, 

1. A Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Phi te or Thibetian language, prepared 
partly in Latin, and partly in the German 
and Italian languages, by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries and the late Rev. 
Mr. Schroeter, during their residence in 
that country, under the countenance and 
authority of the late Major Barre Latter, 
agent to the Governor General at Titalya* 
and now translated and prepared for the 
press by the Rev. Dr. W"m. Carey, pro- 
fessor of the Sanscrit, Bengalee, and 
Mahratta languages, in the College of 
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Fort William.— These works may be con* 
sidered highly valuable on two accounts : 
First, they are the labours of men of 
learning, who resided for a long period 
in the country, and who were in every 
respect qualified for the task ; and second- 
ly, the country where the Bhote language 
is spoken is the only one which lies be- 
tween the British dominions and those of 
Russia, to which may be added the great 
probability, or rather certainty, that this 
is the current language of the whole of 
Chinese Tartary. It has been hitherto 
unknown to Europeans. — The Dictionary 
is very copious, and will contain between 
900 and 1000 quarto pages. The words 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 


2. The Arabic poems termed Mooalla- 
quaty with a commentary on each poem, 
in the Arabic language, by Moolavee 
Abdoor Ruheera of the College of Fort 
William. 

3. The Law of Inheritance and Division 
of Property contained in the Daya BhagOy 
in Sanscrit and Bengalee verse, by Pundit 
Lukshmee Narayuna Nyaylwerkura of 
the College of Fort William. 

4. A Translation from the original 
Sanscrit into tlie Bengalee Language of 
the Mutakskura of La^xivnlkhay a cele- 
brated work on Hindoo Law, by Pundit 
Lucknaraen Naya, of the College of 
Fort William. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXAMINATION, holden in June, 1823. 


Persian. 

1st Class. — 1. Thomason, Medal of Merit.... 

2. Palmer 

.3. Brown 

2d Class. — 4. Gough 

5. Tierney 

6. Goldsbury 

7. Fraser 

8. Taylor 

3d Class. — 9. Cathcart 

10. Golding 

11. Clarke 

12. Parks 

1 3. Deeds 

14. Harding 

Arabic. 

1. Thomason 

Hindoostanee. 

1st Class.-^ 1. Patton 

2. Gough. . 

3. Morris 

4. Thomason, Medal of Merit. . . 

2d Class, — 5. Brown 

6. Goldsbury 

7. Tierney 

8. Palmer 

3d Class.-— 9, Cathcart 

10. Deedes 

11. Taylor. 

12. Golding 

13. Fraser 

14. Parks 

15. Harding 

1(>. Thompson, Madras Estab., .. 

Bengalee. 

1 . Clarke 

2, Fraser 


Dale of Aflmission 

ItltO 

the CoIJrgc, 

No. of 
Leciurc!* 
attended 
this Term 

Peiiod of 
Attendance 
on ilie 
Persian 
Lectures. 

Nov, 

1822 

33 

M. W, 

5 0 

Nov. 

1821 

18 

15 

1 

Nov. 

1821 

9 

12 

I 

June 

1822 

17 

10 0 

Jan. 

1823 

34 

5 

0 

Jan. 

1823 

22 

5 0 

Jan. 

1823 

28 

4 

3 

May 

1822 

32 

10 0 

Oct. 

1822 

28 

e 

2 

Aug. 

1822 

36 

8 

1 

Aug. 

1822 

28 

8 

1 

f May 1818 4 
< re-admitted > 

11 

4 3 

C Nov, 
May 

1822) 

1823 

3 

0 2 

Aug. 

1822 

28 

8 

1 

Dec. 

1822 

21 

S 0 

July 

1822 

26 

10 0 

June 

1822 

14 

10 0 

Aug. 

1822 

34 

8 

1 

Dec. 

1822 

36 

5 0 

Nov. 

1821 

6 

12 

1 

Jan. 

1823 

; 29 

5 0 

Jan. 

1823 

1 

5 0 

Nov. 

1821 

1 

15 2 

Oct. 

1822 

32 

6 

2 

May 

1823 

i 1 

0 2 

May 

1822 

35 

10 0 

Aug. 

1822 

37 

8 0 

Jan. 

1823 

37 

5 0 

rMay 18X8^ 

4 re-admitted > 

11 

5 0 

(Nov. 

Aug, 

1822 ) 
1822 

27 

8 0 

Feb. 

1823 

22 

i 

3 

1 

Aug. 

1822 

28 ! 

8 0 

Jan. 

1823 

23 ! 

5 0 


By order of the Council of the College, A, Lockett, Sec. C, C» 
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CALCUTTA, 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FIKAKCIAL. 

N'oticc. — Die CommisMoners for tlie 
Reduction of the Honourable Company’s 
Debt in fndia hereby notify, that IVo- 
missory Notes to the amount of Sicca 
Rupees 12,92,88,800 have been tendered 
in transfer to the Loan opened on the 14th 
February last, and that tlie acknov\ledg- 
ments issued to tlie parties fiom whom the 
said tenders have been leceived will be 
discharged in the manner following, sub- 
ject to the provision contained in the 1 Ith 
clause of the advertisement of the above 
date; that is to say, for 7-lOths of the 
amount tendered, 5 per Cent. Promissory 
Notes will be issued under the rule contain- 
ed in the loth clause of the said adver- 
tisement, and the remaining 3-lOths will 
be paid under the 12th clause. 

J. A. Dorix, 

Sec. to Comm, for Transfer. 
Acc.-Ckn*s Office^ Srf May 1823. 

MEDICAL. 

Fort Wiiliam, March 29, 1823. 

1. The Government having, with refe- 
rence to General Orders, June 21, 1822 
sanctioned and adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the JVfedical Board, as to the pro- 
priety of a previous examination in the 
Native Languages of the Medical Officer 
selected for the situation of Superintend- 
ent of the School for Native Doctors, it 
is hereby directed, that previous to confir- 
mation in that office, the person so select- 
ed shall undergo a regular examination in 
the Persian and Hindostanee languages, by 
the Officers of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam. 

2. No candidate shall be considered 
entitled to confirmation, unless he shall 
produce a certificate, signed by the exa- 
mining Officers of the College, of his 
« possessing a competent knowledge of the 
colloquial and written languages of the 
country, especially the Hindostanee and 
Persian, and that be is capable of reading 
the native treatises on medicine, and dis- 
coursing with the pupils on ordinary sub- 
jects of native science, in intelligible, if 
not in accurate terms.” 

3. Should the candidate require exami- 
nation in the Sanscrit, Arabic, or other 
useful Oriental languages, it is to be grant- 
ed by the Public Officers of that College, 
and noted accordingly in their reyorty 
and m their certificate of qualification or 
otherwise. 


4. Iffie examinations al>ove prescribed 
will take place ou the application of the 
Medical Board to tlie Secretary of tiie 
College Council. 

MILITARY. 

Fori April 18, 1823. 

The proceedings of two Courts of 
Enquiry, held at Neemucb and Kurnal, 
having clearly estabiiohed that Jodah Sing, 
Havildar 4th troop 4th regiment Light 
Cavalry, conducted iuinself in a brave and 
soldier 'like znannor in szzpport of his 
officers, in the affair with the troops of 
Kotah, on the 1st October, 1821 t The 
Governor General in Council is pleased, 
in compliance with the recommendation of 
His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief, 
to promote Jodah Singh, Haviklar, to the 
rank of Subadar in that regiment, in re- 
ward of liis gallant conduct. This pro- 
motion to have effect from the same pt'riod 
as that assigned to Subadars Meer Mus- 
nad Ally, and Shaikh Nadur Ally, who 
were promoted by Government to that rank 
for their bravery on the same occasion. 

Fori Willianif April IS, 1823. 

A claim having been preferred to 
Government by the Officer in charge of 
the Dacca Provincial Battalion, to be 
reimbursed the expenses of providing 
Recruits for that corps from Buxar, 
the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to notify to all officers in com- 
mand of local, provincial, or other irre- 
gular corps, that the practice of recruiting 
at a distance from the zillalzs in which 
they are employed, is wholly inconsistent 
with the views with which such corps 
vvere foraed, and is most positively pro- 
hibited in future. 

Ihe objects which Government have 
had in view in the formation of all Local, 
Provincial, or other irregular Corps of 
Infantry, w-ere, to provide for the local 
duties of each district or city from the mass 
of its own population, or of the zillahs 
immediately adjoining — the advantages 
held out being an inadequate provision for 
the men if removed to any distance from 
their homes and families ; and in the case 
ot provincial tioops affording no pros- 
pect of a support on retirement in old age, 
unless when disabled, or wmunded in the 
pertormance of duty ; while in many 
Cases, the insalubrity of the provinces or 
districts to which Ici^ or provincial corps 
are assigned is such, as to render it un- 
advisable, on the score of humanity, that 
any but the Natives thereof should be en- 
listed for them. 


/ 


/ 
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The Governor General in Council 
therefore directs, that in recruiting for 
Local and Provincial Corps of Infantry, 
the officers commanding them be held 
restricted generally to the district in 
which they are serving, and not beyond 
the neighbouring zillahs ; — that no re- 
tired parties be ever detached from a 
Local or Provincial Battalion, which 
should be filled up on tlie spot ; and 
lastly, that no contingent or extra charge 
will ever be passed for recruiting. 

This order is also applicable to the Hill 
Corps especially, whicli are to be com- 
posed solely of mountaineers of the pro- 
vinces in which they \\ ere raised or may be 
serving. 

Fort miliamy April 24, 1823. 

1. On the principle adopted in General 
Orders by Government of the 28th of 
August last, reducing the number of 
Gun Lascars^ attached to each Company 
or Battery of European Artillery to 
one Havildar, one Naick, and twenty-four 
Lascars, or three men per gun ; and al- 
together abolishing Gun Lascars, as un- 
necessary with Uie Golunddz or Native 
Artillery, the drag-rope movements being 
discontinued : the future establishment of 
Gun Lascars with each brigade of Light 
Artillery serving with Local Corps is 
fixed at the same scale as that attached to 
the Body Guard of the Governor Gene- 
ral, VLZ, 

^ H.B, F B. 

One Tindal or Hawldar 7 8. . 2 (), , 4 0 
Eight Gun Lasears, at. . 4 12.. 1 O. ly O 
exclusive of Off-reckonings. 

2. All in excess to this number with the 
several Local Battalions will be struck off 
on the 1st of June next, and sent, with 
their descriptive rolls, pay, and clothing 
certificates, to the magazines hereafter 
mentioned, when they will be enrolled in 
the Store Lascar Companies, under instruc- 
tions from His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3. The Tindals to be enrolled as Havil- 
dars on transfer, and such men as object 
to^ tlie removal, will be discharged forth- 
with by the officers commanding the 
Local Corps, w ho will select the best and 
most efficient men to remain with their 
guns. Tlie Gun Lascars remaining with 
I.ocal Battalions wull be entitled to half 
or tuU batta, or the invalid pension, under 
the same rules ns may exist in the corps 
to which they are attached. 

4. One Havildar, two Naicks, and six- 


* Ramghur Local Bat. two Brigades, 
Cliuinparun Lt. Inf, one ditto 
Dinagepore Local Bat, oneduto 
iTorruckpore Lt. Inf. one ditto 
Ruagpore diUo one ditto 


teen Sepoys of each Local Corps having 
guns, will be permanently allotted to each 
brigade, under the orders of the Seijeant 
and Corporal of Artillery, for the service 
of the guns, aided by the above detail of 
Gun Lascars. 

5. All recruiting or promotions in the 
several Store Lascar Companies, and de- 
tails of Gun Lascars with Horse or Foot 
Artillery, or Local Jnfantr^’^, are suspend- 
ed till a general equalization can take 
place under the orders of His Excellency 
tlie Commander-in- Chief ; and all casual- 
ties in the Gun Lascar Details, whether in 
the Horse or Foot Artillery, or in Local 
Corps, wall be filled up with supernume- 
raries from the Store Lascar Companies 
w'hilsi any remain. 

6. To complete the detail with the 
Rungpore Light Infantry, the officer 
commanding the Dinagepore Local Bat- 
talion will transfer one Tindal and tw'o 
Gun Lascars from his supernumeraries to 
the former corps, sending the remainder 
to the Dinapore magazine. 

7. The supernumeraries with the Ram- 
ghur Battalion to be sent to the Presidency 
for the Arsenal and Expense oVIagazine 
Companies; those with the Chumparun 
Light Infantry to Dinapore; and tliose 
with the Goruckpore Light Infantry to 
Chunar. 

Fort William i J/ay 9, 1823. 

In advertence to General Orders of the 
11th of October 18^2, giving effect to the 
26th section of the Mutiny Act of 1822, 
the following addition is directed to be 
made after the wairds “ light articles of 
clothing,” “or if necessary towards de- 
fraying any extra expense arising from 
local situation, or otherwise, in their victu- 
alling beyond the sixpence payable to 
the prison keeper,” under tlie autliority, 
&c. &c. 

Fort Wdliavij Map 16, 1823. 

To the 7th clause of General Orders of 
the 19th September 1818, viz. 7. “One 
medical officer will always be permitted 
to proceed on duty with every detachment 
of Europeans, and such officer will be 
permitted to draw lioat allowance in ad- 
dition to tentage,” add “ if previously in 
the receipt of the latter.” — The order 
books to be corrected accordingly. 

Fort William^ July 4, 1823. 

1. I he Governor General in Council 
having resolved in the Political Depart- 
ment, on the 23d May last, that a corps 
of infantry should be formed for the civil 
duties of ^Vestern Malwa, the same w'ili 
be carried into effect in the following 
manner : 
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2. The coq}9 to consist of six compa- 
nies as per margin,*^ and formed at Mund- 
laisir, under the name of the 15th or 
Mundldsir Local Battalion, from the 1st 
of June last. It is in every respect to be 
placed on the same footing, as to pay, al- 
lowances, staff and establishment, with 
other local corps of the same strength, un- 
der the regulations of the 2d of May last. 

3. Two-thirds of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers to be supplied 
by drafts from the Ram poor ah Local Bat- 
talion, viz. four Subadars, four Jemadars, 
twenty Havildars, and twenty Naicks, 
with four drummers — leaving the vacan- 
cies for two Subadars, two Jemadars, ten 
Havildars, and ten Naicks, to be filled up 
by the promotion of such natives of the 
district as may in course of time appear, 
from their character, influence, and atten- 
tion to the duty and discipline of the corps, 
to be most eligible to these distinctions in 
the opinion of the Commandant and the 
Political Authorities. 

4. Capt. James Delamain, of the 7th 
regiment of Native Infantry, who has been 
entrusted with the fonnation of the corps 
in the Political Department, to be com- 
mandant from the 1st of June last: the 
charges of this corps to be carried to the 
Civil Department. 

, 5, His Excellency the Commander-In- 
Chief is requested to give effect to these 
orders through the officer commanding 
the western division, and to appoint an 
officer as Adjutant to the battalion. 

Part William^ July 11. 1823. 

1. The Hon. the Governor General in 
Council having this day resolved that 
four regiments of Native Infantry be add- 
ed to this establishment, to supply the 
pressing wants of the public service ; the 
following arrangements are to have im- 
mediate effect, under the orders of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in- Chief. 

2. The new regiments to be numbered 
31st, 32d, 33d, and 34th ^ the Benares 
and Caw n pore levies will form tlie 1st 
and 2d battalions of the 3 1st ; and the Myn- 
pooree and Muttra levies, the 1st and 2d 
battalions 32d regiment; vacancies in 
the commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks to be supplied in the usual manner, 
by drafts from the old corps of the line. 

3. The 33d and 34th regiments will 
be raised (at such stations as his Excelien- 
cy the Commander-in- Chief may direct) 
for General Service y that is, to serve oil any 
occasion, when ordered, in any part of 
Asia or Africa east of the Cape of Good 

* Each Company : Total. 

1 SubaUar 6 

I Jemadar 0 

5 Havildars 30 
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Hope ; with an understanding that when- 
ever they may be beyond sea, or the limits 
of the Bengal Presidency, th^ will be 
entitled to full batta, and such other in- 
dulgencies as this Government has usually 
allowed under such circumstances. 

4. The whole of the native commis- 
sioned and non-commi^oned officers, 
with 10 privates per company, for the 33d 
and 34th regiments, will be furnished in 
the usual manner, by drafts from all the 
corps of the line, the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers being taken for 
promotion, and tlie sepoys indiscriminately 
of any standing, to be drafted as seniors 
into the new corps ; but it will be optional 
w-ith all the parties to be drafted, on a full 
understanding of the conditions contained 
in the third paragraph of this order, which 
are also to be fully explained to each 
recruit by the officer enlisting him, and 
again on being sworn in. 

5. The promotions of all the officers 
for the new regiments will bear this day’s 
date, from wffiich the army list will be 
closed ; and back rank will not be granted 
to officers removed to any of the new regi- 
ments, in consequence of casualties in their 
former corps, not known to Government 
on the date of promulgating the final 
orders of promotion and posting, agree- 
ably to the instructions from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors applicable to such 
occasions. 

6. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief is requested to supply the details 
necessary to give effect to these orders. 

Fort WUliamif July 31, 1823. 

To enable the Barelly Provincial Bat- 
talion to perform the extensive civil duties 
assigned to it, the establishment of that 
corps is to Le raised to 10 companies of 
100 privates each, on receipt of this order. 

The abstract No. 3, appended to tlie 
regulations of 2d May last, to be corrected 
accordingly. 

Fort IVilliartiy July 31, 1823. 

The Hon. the Governor General in 
Council having been pleased on the 24th 
instant, in the Judicial Department, to re- 
solve tliat a provincial battalion be formed 
for^ the civil duties of the province of 
Orissa, including the districts of Midna- 
pore, Balasore and Cuttack, the same will 
be carried into effect as follows : 

2. Hie battalion will be formed at 
Balasore as its head-quarters, to consist of 
nine companies of the established strength, 
under the name of tlie 14th or Orissa 
Provincial Battalion. 

3. The officer commanding the Burd- 
wan Provincial Battalion will transfer to 
the new corps one complete company of the 
present strength, officers and men (that 
employed under the superintendance of 
the new road), together with all privates 
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in excess to 100 per company. Their 
arms, accoutrements, and equipments com- 
plete, to accompany them. 

4. The commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers will be completed by the 
following transfers from each of the first 
eight provincial battalions (per margin) 
the preference being given to individuals 
natives of Bengal^ united with other 
claims. 

One jemadar for promotion to subadiu*. 

One havildar for do. to jemadar. 

Five naicks for do. to havildar. 

Five sepoys for do. to naick. 

5. The privates will be completed on 
the spot, by recruiting natives of the pro- 
vince, if possible, or in the most extended 
sense of Bengal. 

6. The new Orissa Battalion wall be 
within the inspection of the officer com- 
manding in Cuttack ; and the corps, wiien 
completed, wall take all the civil duties of 
Cuttack, Midnapore, and Balasorc, in- 
cluding the salt agencies in those districts. 

7. The transfers 'from other corps to be 
forwarded without delay to Balusore, with 
their pay and do tiling certificates, and 
correct descriptive rolls. 

8. Capt, Spellissy, of the 7th regt. X-T., 
is appointed to t!ie temporary charge and 
fonnation of the Orissa Battalion, and ivill 
proceed to Balasore forthwith. 

9. Tile future establishment of the 
Burdwan Battalion to be 10 companies 
of 100 privates each, 

10. The abstract No. 3, appended to 
General Orders 2d May last, to, be correct- 
ed accordingly* 

Wiu Caskmekt, Lieut.- Col. 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dcp. 

[government gazette tXTRAORDlNARy.] 
Fort XVUliatny ^lugubt 1, 1823. 

The Hon. Company’s yacht Nereidc 
arrived tliis morning at six o’clock, having 
on board tlie lit. Hon. Lord Amherst, 
appointed by tlie Hon. the C'omt of Di- 
rectors to the office of Gov ernor General 
of Fort William in Bengal. His Lordship 
landed at half-past eight o’clock this 
morning, and W'as received with the usual 
honours. At nine o’clock Lord Amherst 
took the prescribed oaths, and his seat as 
Governor General. 

The following proclamation is publish- 
ed by order of the Rt. Hou. the Governor 
General in Council : 

Proclfi7niition, 

** Whereas the Rt. Hon, William -Pitt 
Lord Amherst, Baron Amherst of Mon- 
treal, in the County of Kent, and one of 
His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, 
bath been appointed by the Hon. the 
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Court of Directors to be Governor Gene- 
ral of Fort William in Bengal ; and 
whereas General the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, Knight, Grand Cross of the Bath, 
bath been appointed Commander- in- Chief 
of all the forces of die Hon. Kast-India 
Company in the Last- Indies, and one of 
the Counsellors of Fort William aforesaid ; 
and John Adam and John Fendall, Esqrs. 
have been appointed Counsellors of the 
said Presidency ; the said appointments 
are heieby notified. And it is .further 
proclaimed, that the Rt. Hon. Lord Am- 
herst has, on the day of tlie date hereof, 
received charge of the said office of Gover- 
nor General, and taken the usual oaths 
and his seat accordingly ; and that John 
Adam and John Fendall, Esqrs. (His 
Excellency the Commander-in- Chief be- 
ing absent on a visit to the upper stations 
of the army) have respectively taken tlieir 
seats at the Board, as Counsellors of the 
said Presidency. 

By order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
General in Council, 

W. B. Bayi.ey, C. Sec. totlic Govt. 
Fort William, Aug. 1. 1823.’’ 

Fort Jl'iUicuii, Aug, 1, 1823.— The Go- 
V ernor General has lieen pleased to make 
the following appointments ; 

Mr. Clias. Lushington to be Private 
Secretary to the Governor General. 

Major Slreatfield, H. M. 87th regt., to 
be Military Secretaiy to the Governor 
General. 

Lieut, the Hon. Jeffrey Amherst, H.M. 
59tliregt.5 Lieut. J. Cooke, Roy. Marines; 
Lieut. Alex. St. Legcr McMahon, H. M. 
16th Lancers; and Capt. Jas. Dalgairns, 
7th Madras NM. ; to be Aides-de-Camp 
to tlie Governor General. 

F^xtra Aide -de- Camp, Brevet Capt. 
Hugh Caldw'ell, 25th N.I. 

Supernumerary Aide-de-Camp, 3IaJor 
Hen. Huthwaite, 5th N.I, 

Dr. Abel Clarke to be Surgeon to tlie 
Governor General. 

Civil Appoint /nC7it, 

John Herbert Harington Esq. to be 
Senior Member of the Board of Revenue 
for the Western Provinces, and Agent to 
the Governor General at Delhi. 

Fort JCdliam, Aug. 8, 1823. 

Major F. F. Staunton, of the Bombay 
establishment, to be an Honorary Aide- de- 
Camp to Lord Amherst, 

CIVIL APPOINTMEXJ’S. 
Co7n7nerrinl Vepartmeiit. 

June 5. Sir Harry V. Darell, Bart., 
Sub- Export Warehouse keeper. 

Mr. C. Mackenzie, Iinj>ort Warehouse- 
keeper. 

VoL. XVII. X 
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Mr. Hertey Mortis, Assist, to the Me- 
^istrate and to the Collector of Kungpore. 


dO 

PoHtkal Depart fnent, 

June 6. Mr. Wm. Loch, Agent to the 
Governor- General at Moor&hedabad. 

2'erritorUil Department. 

June 12. Mr. & Swinton, Opium Agent 
in Malwa. 

Mr. J. P. Larkins, Senior Member of 
the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. 

The Hon. C. K. Lindsay, Second ditto 
ditto. 

Mr H Sargent, Third ditto ditto. 

Mr. R. Saunders, Secretary to ditto ditto. 

Mr. W. H. Bellie, Collator of Laud 
Revenue and Customs at Hooghly. 

Mr, A. Ogilvie, ditto of Nuddea, 

!\Ir. K. H. Boddain, ditto of Backer- 
gunge. 

Sir J. Stonehouse, Bart., ditto of Bhau- 
gulpore. 

Mr. C. Patterson, Superintendent of 
Western Salt Chokies. 

Mr. J, Dewar, Collector of Govern- 
ment Customs at Patna. 

Mr. J. H. D^Oyly, Salt Agent for the 
Northern Division of Cuttack. 

Mr. W. A. Pringle, Collector of Ra- 
jeshahy. 

Mr. R. D. Mangles, Assistant to the 
Secret arj' to the Board of Revenue in the 
Lower IVovinces. 

Judicial Depariihent. 

June 12. Mr. Henry Ricketts, Register 
of the 2illah Court ai Rajeshahy. 

Mr. J. C. Brown, Second Register at 
the Sudder Station of Jitanpore. 

19. Mr. T. J‘. Dashwood, Judge of 
the Dewanny Adawlut at Tirhoot, 

Mr. D. C. Smith, Magistrate of the 
district of Hooghly. 

Ml*, tf. Moore, ditto of Tirhoot. 

Mr. G. J. Morris, ditto of Jessorc. 

Blr. D. MacFarlan, ditto of Nuddeab, 
j\Ir. T. A. Siiaw, ditto of Purneah. . 

Mr. R. P. Nisbet, ditto and Collector 
of Kungpore. 

Mr. Kath. Smith, ditto and Collector of 
Ramghur, 

26. Mr. E. P. Smith, Register of 
the Zillah Court at Ghazeepore. 

Jul^ 3. iVIr. T, G. Vibart, Magistrate 
aiwl Collector of the Jungle Mehauls. 

IMr. J. W. Tefal plar, Register of Bhau- 
giiljwre, and Joint Magistrate, stationed at 
Monghyr, 

Mr. R. J. Taylor, Register of the City 
‘Court at Patna. 

Mr. H. Ricketts, ditto of the Zillah 
Court at Shahabad. 

Mr. R. Creighton, ditto of Dinagepore, 
and Joint Magistrate, stationed at Maldah. 

Mr. J, Q, Deedcs, ditto of the Jungle 
Mehauls. 

24. Mr, C. F. Thompson, Assistant 
to the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Burdwan. 

Mr, J. H. Patton, ditto to ditto ditto of 
Hooghly, 


General Dejmrtment. 

July 1 7. Dr. N. Wallich, Superintendairt- 
General of Government Plantations. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fori W'dliam, May 23, 1823. 

Corps of Fngineers. Lieut. E. Garstin, 
to be Capt., and Ens.^ W. R. Fitzgerald to 
be Lieut., from 10th May 1823, in succes- 
sion to Stephen, deceased. 

Lieut. Arch. Irvine, Corps of Engineers, 
to be Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Allahabad, vice Stephen. 

Assist. Surg. T. Luxmore, to perforin 
the medical duties of tlie Residency of 
Lucknow, vice M‘Leod, restored to the 
military branch of the service. 

Head-Q,uarterSi Calcutta^ 1*^^* 1823. 

Lieut. D. Wood, 1st bat. 11th N,L,to 
act as Adj. to left wing, at Mhow. 

May 21, 1823. 

Ensigns E. Darvall, W, Little, T. Bo?:, 
W. Anderson, and J. Villiers Forbes, lately 
admitted, are appointed to do duty with de- 
tachment of European Reirt. at Dinapore. 
May 22, 1823. 

Cornet J. Christie is directed to do duty 
w'ith 5th L. C. at Mutta. 

Ensigiis posted. Ens. Chas. B. Kcnnett 
to H.C. Europ. Regt. ; J. Tierney, to 
24th N.I., and 1st bat,; T. H, Scott, to 
3d N.I., and Ist bat.; Arch. Boyle, to 
21st N.I. and 1st bat. 

Removals in Regt, <f Artillery. Capt. 
Tiinbrell, from 8th comp. 1st bat, to 8th 
comp. 3d bat., vice Fulton, from latter to 
former; 1st Lieut. L. Burroughs, removetl 
to 2d comp. 4th bat. ; 2d Lieut. Greene, to 
7th comp. 3d bat. ; 2d Lieut. Revell, to 
1st yromp; 1st bat, ; 2d Lieut. Backhouse, 
to 5th comp. 1st bat. ; 2d Lieut. Madden, 
to 3d comp. 3d bat. ; 2d Lieut. Ludlow, 
to 1st comp. 1st bat. ; 2d Lieut. Pepper, 
to 8th comp. 1st bat. 

May 23, 1823- 

Assist. Surg. G. Smith, to join General 
Hospital at the Presidency. — Assist. Surg. 
G. Paxton, lately admitted, also attached 
to the General Hospital. 

Fort IVUiiamj May 30, 1823. 

5ik Regt. NJ. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
Alex. Bannerman to be Capt. of a coinp.j 
and Ens. J, R, Bairell to be Lieut., from. 
17th May 1823, in succession to Wood- 
cock, deceased. 

20/4 Regt. X.T. Capt. W. Nott to be 
Major, Brev. Capt. and Lieut. W. H. 
Hewitt to be Capt. of a company, and 
Ens. W. H; Sjmes to be Lieut, from 23d 
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May 1823, in luccession to Manley, de- 
ceased. 

Head^QuarterHf Calcutta^ May 26, 1823. 

Lieut. Chalmers to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 2d regt., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Charter, on leave. 

May 27, 1823. 

Brig. Maj. Smalpage is attached to 
troops in Oude, and Capt. John Duncan, 
of 2d N.I., is directed to of^ciate until 
his arrival. 

Co77« of Engineers, Ens. J. A. Ciom- 
melin, to be Adj., vice Garstin, dec. 

.3d Regt N.L Lieut. H. A. Newton to 
act as Tnterp, and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 

28iA Regt, AT./. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
J. Davies to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat. 

May 28, 1823. 

Brev. Capt. Frith to officiate as Interp. 
and Qua^tMast. to 1st bat. 24th N.I., 
during the absence of Capt. ^Nlac^VIahon, 
pu leave. 

As.sist.Surg. T. Drever is posted to 
1st bat. 15th N. l.at Allyghur. 

May 29, 1823. 

Cor]>s if Sappei's and Miners, Ens, G. 
Tliompson to be Adj., yice Irvine, ap- 
pointed Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Allaliabad. 

3/ay 31, 1823. 

5th Regt. N,I. Capt. Alex. Bannerman 
js posted to 2d., and Lieut. R. Birrell is 
posted to 1st bat. 

20fA Regt, A’'./. Major W. Nott, Capt. 
>V. H. Hewitt, and Lieut W. H. Symes 
are posted to Ut bat. 

Removals. Ens. W. Souter, from 5th 
to 20th N.I,, and posted to 1st bat. ; Ens. 
F. Knyvett, from 6th to 5th N.I., and 
posted to 1st bat. 

Fort lFif7/iam, May 30, 1823. 

Ca|>t. A. Roberts, Asssist. Suj^erinten- 
dant, to officiate, until further orders, as 
Superintendent of Public Buildings in the 
Western Provinces, vice Lieut.- Col. Pen- 
son, resigned. 

Capt. W. Dunlop, Barrack- ma^er of 
Meerut division, to officiate as Assist. 
Superintendent of Public Buildings in the 
Western Provinces ; and Capt. R. 3PMul- 
lin, Assist, to tl^ Barrack-master of the 
Benares division, to officiate as Barrack- 
rnaster of the 31ecrttt division, during 
C*apt. Roberts’ employment in the Princi- 
pal Office. 

June 6, 1823. 

Brevet Rank, Die underntentioned pffi- 
pers, subalterns of fifteen years* standing, 
are promoted to the rank of Captain by 
Brevet : 

Lieut. J. G, Drummond, 3d N.I. 

^ieut. T. 'Williams, 29th ditto. 

Li.euC P* Thomas, 7t!i ditto. 


lieut. R. H. Phillips, 25th N.I. 

Lieut. LfOuis Bruce, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. B. Maltby, 9th ditto. 

IJeut. F. Mackenzie, 28th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Bacon, 10th ditto. 

Lieut. R. S. Phillips, 26th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Turner, 27th ditto. 

3d Regt, N,L Ens. E. F. Spencer to be 
Lieut, from 19 3Iay 1823, in succession 
to Levade, deceased. 

Assist. Surg. John Burnett to perfonn 
the Medical duties, and to be a Subordinate 
Superintendent of Vaccine Inoculation, 
at the Civil Station of Agra, vice Lux- 
more, appointed to the 3Iedical charge of 
the R^idency of Lucknow. 

Lieut. Alex. 3Iackinnon, 21st N I., has 
been appointed to the situation of Second 
Officer in a Ressalah of tlic Nagpore Auxi- 
liary Horse, from 9 3Iay 1 823. 

Brev. Capt. J. C. Wothersjwon, 21st 
regt. N.I. has been appointed to succeed 
Capt. Pew, in the service of tlie Rajah of 
of Nagpore, from SO May 1823. 

Lieut. J. Thompson, 15th regt. N. 1., is 
appointed Deputy Paymaster at pina- 
pore, vice Currie, removed. 

Head - Q uartei'S^ Calcutta j Ju ne 5, 18 23. 

Capt. A. C, Dunsniure is ordered to be 
struck off the strength of lOth N.I., and 
placed under the charge of Fort Major of 
Fort William. 

Assist. Surg. B. W. M‘Leoil is posted 
to 2d bat. 20th N. 1. at Barrackpore, vice 
Assist. Surg. Rind. 

June 7, 1823. 

IJeut. Roebuck Is permitted to resign 
tlie appointment of Adjut. to the Mhair- 
w'arrah Local Corps, and directed to jmn 
the 2d bat, 23d N. I., his proper corps. 

Eoft inUioTn, June 6, 1823. 

Lieut.- Col. G. Hickman, of Invalids, to 
be Regulating Officer of the Invalid Jag- 
hirdar establishment at Chittagong, vice 
31axwell, deceased. 

Brev. Capt. J. Hoggan, 27th N.I., to 
be Adjutant of Native Invalids and Pay- 
master of Native Pensioners at Meerut 
and Hauper. 

. Lieut. T. R, Fell, 20th N.L, is ap- 
pointed to the situation of Secretary and 
Persian Lntei^re^pr to the officers com- 
manding the Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
from 1st May, in tlic room of Capt. J. O. 
Beckett, who has resigned the service. 

June 13, 1823. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Anth. Lomas to 
be Capt. of a company from 28 May 182.3, 
in succession to p'Acre, deceased.— En- 
rign H, H. Arnaud to be Liept., ditto 
ditto. 

Capt. Hugh Davidson, I5(h K.L, is 
appointed to command the Fort M^Hbro* 
Local Corps, vice IMapley, deceased. 

N 5 
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Head-QuarterSy CalcuttOy June 9, 1823. 

Lieut, (Brev. Cupt.) Dewaal to act as 
Adjiit. to 2d l)at. 30tb regt. during absence 
of Adjut. (Brev. Capt.) Campbell. 

June 10, 1823. 

Ideut. Bracken to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Ma-it. to ist bat, 19th N.I. 
during absence of Lieut, Hawkins, 

Ass’st. Surg. Child is j)osted to division 
of Artillery at Agra. 

June 12, 1823. 

Hone, Lieut. C. Hamilton, 2d 
bat, 2d N.I., to be Adjutant. 

*2\u Regt. A'./. Brev. Capt, II. Sib- 
bald to be Adjutant to 1st bat. vice 
AVotherspoon, appointed to the Kagpore 
service.— Lieut, H. C. ^VLKenlv to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. vice 
]VX*Kinnon, appointed to tlie Nagpore ser- 
vice. 

Cor;)s of Pioneers. Lieut. AV. H. Earle, 
1st bat. i9th regt. N.I., to be Adjutant. 

June 2 4, 1823, 

Capt. AA'ymer, 2d hat. 3d N.I., to act 
as Fort Adjutant at Agra, in consequence 
of the demise of Capt. D’Acre. 


Hort IPil/iani, June 17, 1823. 

Mr. C. AV. Humphreys is admitted as 
a Cadet of Artillery, and promoted to the 
rank of 2d Lieut. 

Alessrs. J. F. Stcuart, AI.D,, and Alex, 

M. Clark, are admitted as Assist. Surgeons. 

June 20, 1823. 

lOf^ Regt. Brev. Capt. Lieut, A\'. 
Bertram to be Capt. of a company, and 
Ensign Claud Douglas to be Lieut, from 
6t!i June 1823, in succession to Duns- 
inure, cashiered. 

Quart. (ien.'s Dejtortnumt. Lieut. 
J. B. Noufville, Deputy Assist. Quart.* 
Master General of 2d class, to be Deputy 
Assist. Quart. AJast, Cicn. of 1st class, vice 
Hall, resigned.— Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
F. H. Santlys, Dep Assist. Quart, Alast. 
Gen. of 3d class, to be Dep. Assist, Quart. 
Mast. Gen. of 2d class, \ice Neufville 
promoted. ’ 

Brev, Capt. and Lieut. AA. Furner, 27th 

N. I., to he Fort Adjut. of Agra, Vice 
D’Acre, decea,sed. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. D. D. Anderson, 
14th N.I., to be Fort Adj. of Delhi, ^ice 
^I’lirner. 

Assist. Surg. John Halkerston, AM)., 
is admitteil on the establishment. 

Lieut. C. Baton, 2,3d X.I., is permitted 
to resign the Military Service of the Hon. 
Compaaiy. 

Lieut. T. AL Taylor, 5th. L.C., to be 
Assistant to the Superintendant of Canals 
m Bengal. 

Surg. J. Alorton, attaclied to tlie 
Civil Station of Rimgpore, is permitted to 
return to the militarv branch of the service. 


Head’ Quarters, Calcntia, June 10 , 1823 . 

Lieut. J. Alurray is removed from 2d to 
1st bat. of 3d "N.!., and Lieut. E. F. 
Spencer is posted to former bat, 

Lieut. AV. H. Sleeman is removed from 
1st to 2d bat. 12th N.I. 

Capt. A. Lomas and Lieut. H. II. Ar- 
naud, 12th N. L, are posted to 1st bat. of 
regt. 

June 17, 1823. 

Lieut. Chas. Benrose is appointed Tn- 
terp. and Quart. Alast. to 2d bat. 27th N.I., 
in the room of Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
Hoggan. 

June 18, 1823. 

Remov(ds in Artillery Regt. Lieut. R. 
Jackson from 3d comp, 2d bat. to Jd comp. 
3d bat., vice Lieut. R. C. Dickson, from 
latter to former. 

Assist. Surg. Jeffreys is appointed to the 
medical charge of Artillery Drafts pro- 
ceeding to the Upper Brovinces. 


June 19, 1823. 

Assist. Surgeons J, F. Steuart and A.Al. 
Clark, lately admitted, are appointed to do 
duty at the Bresidency General Hospital. 

June 21, 1823. 

Lieut. J.AA". Hall is removed from 2d to 
1st bat, lOtii N.I. 

Capt. AA\ Bertram is posted to 1st, and 
Lieut. Claud Douglas to 2d bat. 10th N.I. 

Assist. KSurg. J. Halkerston, lately ad- 
mitted, is appointed to do duty at Bresi- 
denc) General Hospital. 


unc 


RarraeJe Department. Lieut. B. Bux- 
ton, Corps of Engineers, and Barrack - 
mast, of 4th or Ghazeepore Division, to 
be Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Buildings in the l.ower Provinces, and in 
charge of the Civil Buildings at the Pie- 
sidcncy, vice Lieut. C. Baton, resigned the 
11. C. s Alilitary Service. — Lieut. H. 
Carter, Barrack-mast, of 8th or Uoljill 
cund Division, is transferred to the 4th or 

Ghazeepore Division, vice Buxton.— Lieut. 

Corps of Engineer', to be :i 
District Barrack-rpa.ter, vice Buxton, and 
posted to the 8th or Rohileund Division 
vice Carter. * 

Assist. Surg.Jas. Ranken, M.D., to be 

Sr—*' 

Surgeon to 

Rit Residency, is placed at the disjiosal of 

tlie C omrnander -in- Chief. 


Head -Quarters, Calcutta, June 23, 1823, 

1 to act as Adj. to.lst bat* 

1/th N.J, during absence on leave of 
Lieut, and Adj. Croft. 

Lieut. Kennedy to act as Adj. to Cham, 
parun Jnght Inf. from Idtli insu on le- 
nioval of Liom. and Adj. 'Ibo.pp.on to Le 
Dep. Ba\ master at Dinapore. 
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June 25, 1823. 

Lieut. J. T. Kennedy, 5th N.I., to be 
Adj. to the Champarun Light Inf., vice 
Thompson, 

Lieut. Lawrenson to act as Adj. to Sd 
bat. of Artillery until the arrival of Lieut, 
and Adj. Wood, iu the room of Lieut, 
and Adj. D’Oyly, under orders to proceed 
with drafts to the Upper Provinces. 

June 26, 1823. 

2d Lieut. C.’ W. Humphreys, regt, of 
Artillery, is ported to 7th comp. 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. A. M, Clark, at present 
attached to Presidency General Ho^'pital, 
to do duty with Artillery at Dum-Dum. 

June 27, 1823. 

Lieut, and Krev. Capt, Hayes to officiate 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 
27th N.l. 

Port William, June 27, 1823. 

15/// liegt. y.l. Capt. Arth. Shuldham 
and Lieut. E. N. Townsend to rank from 
29th March 1822, in succession to Stirling, 
retired. — Brev. Capt. and Lieut. D. H, 
Ileptinstall to lie Capt. of a company, and 
Ensign J. Frederick to be I..ieiit., from 
13 Jan. 1823, in succession to Cooper, 
promoted. 

19/^ Bcgt. K I. Ensign Wm. Mackin- 
tosh to be Lieut, from 17 i\Iay 1823, in 
succession to Dow, admitted tol.<ord Clive’s 
Fund. 

23d Regt. A’’./. Ens. Wm. Ellis to be 
Lieut, from 15 June 1823, in succession 
to Paton, resigned the service. 

Messrs. And. Barclay, Fred. Sysonby, 
\\ ro. Hiddall, Hamilton Vetch, and Chas. 
Boulton, are admitted as Cadets of In- 
fantry, and promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta June 26, 1823. 

Ens. Vetch, lately admitted, is appointed 
to do duty with 2d bat. 27th regt. N.L 

J'ort I Pdlia m, July \\, 1823. 

Tlie undermentioned Cadets of Infan- 
try and Assist. Surgeons are admitted to 
the service on this Establishment. 

Infantry. Messrs. G. Ilalhed, R. 
Woodward, C. Baseley, W. L. Hall, G. 
Jialter, J. G. Sharpe, Alex. Barclay, C. 
Jorden, J, S. Gifford, Alex. Tweedale, 
J. ]\J. Farjnvorth, G. Urquhart, C’. 
Maepherson, C. Graliam, and G. B. 
Mitchell. 

Medical Depart, Messrs. J. P. Uey- 
TM>lds, W. Bell, H. Maysinor, and D. 
Thompsoti. 

Assist. Surg. J. P. Reynolds to perform 
tile Medical Duties of the Civil Station of 
Dinagepore vice Assist. Surg, Cavell, re- 
moved to Dacca Jellalpore. 

Henry Wood, Esq. is appointed to offi- 
fiate as President of the Board of Super- 
intendence for Impioving the Breed of 


Cattle, during the absence of Lieut. Col. 
li. Stevenson. 

Head- Quarters, June 30, 1823. 

Ens. F. Sysonby, W. Riddle, and C. 
Boulton, lately admitted, are appointed to 
do duty with Lieut. Col. Boyd’s detach- 
ment of Europ. Regt. at Dinapore, 

Assist. Surg. W. Mitchelson is directed 
to place himself under the orders of the 
Superintending Surgeon at Cawmpore. 

Ens. A. Barclay is directed to join and 
do duty with 2d bat, 20th N. I. at Bar - 
rack pore, 

Ens. T. H, Scott is removed from 3d to 
19th regt. N.l., and posted to 1st bat, 

Lieut. E. N. Townsend is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 15th N.l. 

Capt. D. H. Heptinstall is posted to 2d, 
and Lieut. J. Frederick to 1st bat. 15th 
N.l. 

Lieut. R. A. M‘Naghtan is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 19th N.I., and Lieut. 
W. Macintosh to be posted to former bat. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. Wardlaw is re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat. 23d N.l,, and 
Lieut. W, Ellis is posted to former bat. 

Port William, July 18, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. John Forsayth to perform 
the medical duties of the Political Agency 
at 31undlaislr, and to have medical charge 
of the local bat. commanded by Capt. 
Delamain, stationed at that post. 

IVIr. Wm. Saurin is admitted as a Cadet 
of Infantry, • 

Mr. Jas. Adair Lawric, M.D., is ad- 
mitted as an Assist, Surg. 

The Gov. Gen. -in-Council w'as pleased, 
in the General Department, under date the 
3d inst., to appoint Brevet Capt. Jas. 
Menson, regt. N. 1., Assistant to the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
in the Himalaya ^Mountains until further 
orders. 

The undermentioned Cadets of Infantry 
are promoted to tiie rank of Ensign, leaving 
tlie dates of their conun issioas for future 
adjustment; — Mr. Geo. IlaUied, Rich. 
Woodward, Chas. Baseley, Wm. Lisle 
Hall, Geo. Salter, John Grore Sharpe, 
Alex. Barclay, Chas. Jorden, John Binyes 
Gilford, Alex. Tweedale, John Maister- 
son Farnworth, Geo. Urquhart, Ewen 
Cameron Maepherson, Chas. Graham, 
Geo. Bruce Mitchell. 

Lieut. Chapman is appointed to act as 
Adj. to the Dinagepore Local bat. during 
the absence of Lieut, and Adj. Fleming. 

Port William, July 25, 1823. 

^Ir. Wm. Saurin, Cadet of Inf,, is pro- 
moted to tlie rank of Ensign. 

Incut. Wm. J. Farley, 23d, regt. N.L, 
having been deck? red incapable of per- 
forming the.TCtive iluties of his profession, 
is transferred to the Invalid Establislr- 
ment from the lOlh. inst. 
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Lieut. Chas, Seymour Marriott, 7th 
regt. N.I.,is transferred to the Pension 
List from ie 10th?inst. 


Head-^QuarterSy July \0, 1823. 

Lieuts. (Brev. Captains) Berguer and 
Woolley, 1st bat 30th N. I., are permitted 
to exchange appointments • tlie former is 
accwdingly appointed Interpreter and 
Quarter-master (subject to the provisions 
of the G. O. of the 17th Feb. last), and 
the latter is appointed Adjutant to the bat. 
July 11, 1823. 

It having been found necessary to em- 
ploy Sub-Conductor Corbett nitlitheNag- 
pore Magazine ever since his promotion 
to tjiat rank on the 25th Aug. last, he is 
to be considered as posted to that Magazine 
from the above date. 

Lieut. Fuller, 16th regt. N. I,, is ap- 
pointed to the Rungpore L.I., and di- 
rected to join that bat. at Jemal poor. 

July 12, 1823. 

Ensign J. H. Clarkson, 1st bat. 6th 
regt., is appointed to do duty with the 1st 
bat. 10th regt. at Barrackpore until Ist 
Oct., when he will proceed to join the 
bat. to which he belongs. 

July 14, 1823. 

Col. Adams*s Division Order, dated 
Nagpore, June 22, 182.3, appointing Lieut. 
Wardlow, Field Engineer to the Nagpore 
Subsidiary Force, to the charge of the 
detachment of tw'o companies of the Sap- 
pers Corps aX. that station, is confirmed. 

July 16, 1823. 

Ensign Jenkins is apppinted to act as 
Interpreter and Quarter-master to tlie Ist 
bat. 21st regt. N.I., as a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

llie Commander-iu- Chief is pleased to 
re-apiM>int Lieut. Roebuck, 2<1 hat. 23d 
N.I., to the Adjutancy of tlie Mliairwar- 
rah I..Dcal bat. from tlie 7th ult. 

Fort WUliajn, July 31, 1823. 

Lieut Gen. Peregrine Powell is trans- 
ferred to the Senior List from the 5th 
March 1823, vice Deare, deceased. 

h^anlry. Lieut. Col. .Tas. Dewar to be 
Lieut. Col. Commandant of a 
5th March 1823, in succession to Powell. 
— Major Alfred Richards to be Lieut Col 
from the 13th Feb. 1823, in succession to 
Agnew, deceased.^Major Stephen Nation 
to be Lieut Col. from the 5di :Maicii 
1823, in succession to Dewar, promoted 
mUep. K.L Capt E. H. Simpson 
to be Majw, BrevetCapt. and Lieut. Jphii 
Lucas Earle to bfi Captain of a company, 
and En^gn Andrew Diomas Alex. Wil- 
son to be Lieutenant, from 5th March 
1823, in succession to Nutiun, promoted. 

23d A./ Capt Jas. Ferguson to 

b« Major, irom leb. 13, 1823, in succes.- 
sion to Richards, promoted. 

N 11. Die 3upernumerar>- Captain is 
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brought on tlie EstablUIunent of the 23d 
regt. N.I. 

7M Jtegt, X,L Ensign W'm. Milner Ne- 
ville Sturt to be Lieut., from 10th July 
1323, in succession to 3Iarriott, transferred 
to the Peasion List. 

23d Regt. X I. Ensign John Jones tp 
be Lieut from 10th July 1823, in suc- 
cession to Farley, transferred to the In- 
valid Establishment. 


Head QnarterSj July 19, 1823, 

Lieut. J. Leeson is removed from tlic 
1st to the 2d bat 2 1st regt. N.I. 

July 23, 1823. 

Ensign Twomlowis appointed to act as 
Adjutant to the 1st bat 21th regt. during 
the absence of Brevet Captain and Adju- 
tant Dclap, or until further orders. 

Fttrt J1'tllia??i, July 31, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. R.N. Burnard, attacjiod to 
Civil Station of Rajeshahye, is permitted 
to return to the militarj’ branch of the 
ser\ ice. 

.\ssistSurg. Morton, attached to Civil 
Station of Rungpore, to return to the 
Military branch of the service. 

Jug. 8, 1823. 

^Ir. C. G. UobS is admitted as a Cadet of 
luf., and promoted to tlie rank of Ensign. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Fttroi}c. 

Lieut. J. \V. H. JurncTj .30th N.I., on 
account of liis health. 

Assist. Surg. W. W. Ilcwett, M.D., 14 
Garrison Assist. Surg., Fort William, ditto, 

Capt. John IM* Dowell, Commissary of 
Ordnance, for the recovery of his health. 

Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Robert Boyes, 
5th regt. N.I., lor the recovery of bis 
liealth. 

Capt. Chas. Ryan, 12th regt. N.I.» OW 
his private affairs. 

Capt. P. Waugh, 1st. regt. Lt. Cay., 
for his health, from Bombay by the earliest 
opportunity, instead of making a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, as originally 
intended. 

2d-Lieut. T. P. Ackers, of the regt. of 
Artillery, for the recovery of liis health. 

Lieut. G. II. Cox, 13 Ri regt. N.I., for 
the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. Albert Fenton, 12tli regt. N.I.# 
for the recovery of his heidtli. 

To China. 

July 18. Capt. W. G. Walcott, Coirt- 
missary of Ordnance, for twelve monjdi!»> 
for his health. 

To Prince of Whales* Island. 

June 27. 2d-Lieut. John Edwards, of 
the Art., for-six xnontlis, for hi? beu^b* 

To Bopjbay. 

June 13. Brey.Capt. Jphn Taylor, Subr 
Assist. Commissary General, for eigh^ 
months, on his private affairs. 
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To Cape of Good Hope, 

June 13. Lieut. AV. P. Grant, 17^ 
K.I., for twelve months, for his health. 

July 4 Capt. C. E, O. Jenkins, of Ar- 
tillery, attached to the Rajah of Nagpore’s 
service, for twelve months, for his health. 

Cancelled, 

June 6i Capt. Methven, 20th regt., to 
Europe. 

27. Cond. G. Orton, of Ordnance, to 
Europe. 

* 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known : 

87^4 Foot. Major H. R, BroWne, to be 
Lieut.Col., without purchase, vice Mil- 
ler, dec., 18 May 1823; — Bt. Major and 
Captain H. C. Streatfield, to be Major 
without purchase, vice Browne, promoted, 
ditto ; — Lieut. J. Day, to be Captain of a 
Company, Without purchase, vice Streat- 
field, ditto. 

14//i Foot. Lieut. John Liston, from the 
38th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Wore, 'who 
exchanges, 25 May 1823. 

t^Sth Foot. Lieut. Robt. Ware, from the 
14tli Foot, to be Lieut, vice Liston j who 
exchanges, ditto. 

May 31, 1823. 

Brevet Bank. Lieut. St. L, Webb, 69th 
Foot, to be Captain, from 8 April 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known : 

4Ath Foot. Lieut. Dan. Caulfield to be 
Captain of a company,* without purchase, 
vice O’Reilly, dec., 26 May 1823. — En- 
sign B. Browne to be Lieut., without 
purchase, vice Caulfield, promoted, ditto. 

June 2, 1823. 

tOth Foot. Lieut. John Smitli to be 
Capt. of a company without purchase, 
vice Lane, dec., 11 May 1823. — Ensign 
Hen. Moore to be Lieut, without piir- 
cliase, vice Smith promoted, 1 1 th May 
1823. — Abraham Collis Andei'son, Gent., 
to be Ens. without purchase, vice Moore, 
promoted, ditto. 

June 5> 1823. 

20M jPoo^. Ens. Duncan Darrock to 
Lieut, witliout purchase vice Robinson, 
dec., 25 Jan. 1823. 

June 12, 1823. 

Brevet Rank. The undermentioned Su*- 
baltems of fifteeh years* standing and up- 
wards, ai^ promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain by Brevet, in the East-Indies only, 
from the date specified against their re- 
spective names, viz. 

13M Foo^ Lieut. Michael Fenton, 21 
May 1822; Lieut. Thosmas Triphook, 14 
April 1823; Lieut. Knox Barrett, 10 
March 1823,; Lieut. Robert Pattison, 31 
March 1823. 


12M Foot. Liei^t. John Kemple, 22 Jan. 
1828. 

June 13, 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure sliall be 
known : 

20fA Foot. Rich. T. Furlong, Gent., to 
be Ens. without purchase, vice Darrock, 
promoted, 10 June 1823. 

44M Foot. Brevet Major J. C« L. Car- 
ter to be Major, vice Guthrie, dec-, 5 
June 1823 ; Brev. Capt. F. Hemmii^ to 
be Cajrtain vice Carter, promoted, 5 June 
1823. — To be Lieutenants without pur-* 
chase ; Ens. H. D. Carr, vice Hemming, 
promoted, 5 June 1823 ; Ens. H. T. 
Shaw, vice Sargent, dec., 6 June i823i 

June 16, 1823. 

16/A Ij. Dra^s. Lieut. John Vincent, 
from 59th regt., to be Lieut, vice Mac.» 
dougall, who exchanges, receiving the 
difference, 12 May 1823. 

59/A Foot. Lieut. Alex. Macdougall, 
from 16th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut, 
vice Vincent, who exchanges, paying the 
difference, ditto. 

44/ A Foot, Rich. Loveday, gent., to be 
Ensign without purchase vice Shaw, 
promoted, 6 June 1823. 

87/A Foot. Ens. Jas. Cates to be Lieut., 
date to be adjusted hereafter; Eugenius 
de L’Etang, gent., to be Ens. vice C^^tes, 
promoted, 18 May 1823. 

June 17, 1823. 

St Regt. Ens. F. Browne to be Lieut.i 
vice G. Johnson, dec., 1 June 1823. 

June 25, 1823. 

His Exc. the Commandcr-in-Chief in 
India having been pleased to accept of the 
resignation of Cornet Partridge, of tlic 
11th Light Dragoons he is to be struck 
oft' the strength of Uiat regiment from this 
date. 

June 26, 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure shall b<4 
known ; 

13/A IJ. Infy. Capt. J. Debnam, from 
65th regt., to be Capt., vice Brevet Major 
Eilard, who exchanges. 

JiUy 11, 1823. 

47/A Regt. Ens. A. J. ^Millar to b6 
Lieut., vice Keays, dec. ; Ens. and Adjv 
M‘Carthy to have the rank of Lieutenant* 

Juhj 16, 1823. 

Lieut. Naylor, 89th regt., is appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Major- Gen Sewell. 

Jidy 18, 1823. • 

His Exc. the Commander-in- Chief is 
pleased to appoint Capt. Kitson, 44th regt., 
Brigade. Major to the King’s troops serving 
on the Madras Estab. 

July 28, 1823. 

69fA Regt. Lieut. Edw’. Kenny to be 
Adj. vice C. S. Naylor, who resigns tii6 
Adjutancy only, Lieut Vaughan will 
act as Adjutant to the 07th regt. during 


absence of Lieut, and Adj. McPher- 
son, or until further orders. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. 

May 31. Lieut. R. Williams, 44th regi., 
for two years, for his healUi ; Lieut. 
J. M. Wood, ditto for two years on 
private affairs ; Capt. W. A. Steele, 89th 
rcgt., ditto ditto. 

July 16. Lieut. Lang, 15th Lhrags., for 
two years, on private affairs ; Lieut. Rae, 
2Cth Foot, for two years, ditto. 

July 28. Lieut, and Adj. M'Pherson, 
67th regt,, for two years, on medical 
certificate ; Lieut. C. M‘Plierson, 67th 
regt., ditto, ditto; Lieut. Mulkurn, 11th 
Drags., for tw o years, on private affairs ; 
Capt. Lowrie, 69tli regt,, for two years, 
ditto. 

To Ceylon. 

Lieut. Button, 46th regt,, on private 
affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

WRECK OF THE SWALLOW'. 

June 17, 1823. — The Swallow, Ross, 
from London, 31st January, unfortunately 

f rounded coming up the river on Moogra 
*utty Point (James and Mary’s) on the 
16th, artd the pilot finding that she \yas 
sinking fast, run her ashore on the western 
side of the river. He reports that she is 
entirely under water; it is probable, 
however, that a portion of her cargo will 
be saved, as application for assistance is 
made, which is no doubt ere this dispatch- 
ed to her.— Jour, 

We add the following particulars from 
an Hurkaru extra : — 

cc The ship Swallow, Captain Ross, w’as 
lost at four p.m. this day, in crossing the 
James and Mary’s : the second mate, 
boatswain and one seaman lost, and in all 
probability more lives. The ladv pas- 
sengers (three)--children (six)--and seve- 
ral gentlemen are now in my house, in the 
greatest possible distress, having lost every 
thing but wliat they stand in. I’he ship 
struck and sunk instantly.”-- Fann, 
^ne 16, 1823. 

Fuhah, dated 

Wednesday, communicates the following 
particulars regarding the wreck of this un- 
fortunate vessel. “This morning’s re- 
port gives some hope of the recovery of 
part of her cargo. The chief officer and 
ship s company liave never left the spot 
from the time the ship sunk till the pre- 
sent moment, and Captain Ross speaks in 
the highest terms of their indefatigable ex- 
ertions. They have rigged out a tent with 
one of the sails and yards to ahelter'them 
from the weather, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the liealth of the captain and ship’s 
xrompany may not suffer seriously from the 
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anxiety and exposure connected w ith their 
situation. The loss of Mr. W. M. Sheridan 
is estimated at £'2,000, this gentleman 
having laid in a full stock of every thing it 
was probable he might require for years to 
come* 

“ I’he second officer, who unfortunately 
lost his life when the ship went down, had 
left a wife and six children in England. 
Dus is a case of distress which appeals 
loudly to the benevolence of the Indian 
community, to whom the cause of the 
widow and the orphan cannot plead in 
vain; and who I trust will, from their 
abundance, spare a small jhttance to solace 
the misery of a wretched family, whose 
hope has perished on our unhappy shores. 

I request you will suggest this in your 
paper, and open a book for subscriptions at 
your office ; as the deceased, to W'hotn 1 
am an entire stranger, may have no friends 
in the country to set it a-foot.”— [Ca/. Jour. 

June 23. — Wc learn that all hopes of 
recovering any thing from the wreck of 
the Swallow are at an end. The captain, 
carpenter, and a few of the hands of tliat 
unfortunate ship, passed Fultah for C’al- 
cutta* on Saturday ; the rest of the ship’s 
company are at Mr. Higginson’s house at 
Fultah Farm, ITic poor fellows, wc un- 
derstand, have scarcely sufficient clothes to 
cover themselves with, liaving lost not only 
these, but exery oilier article of property 
they possessed. Surely this is a case well 
worthy public sympathy and relief. Even 
a few articles of old clothing w ill be useful 
to tliesc poor fellows. M e shall make 
further enquiries respecting tliem in course 
of the week, with' a view of pointing out 
where relief may reach thein. — Z/u/. Caz, 

LOSS OF THE NVMPIIK, 

“ \Ve are soitv to report the loss of the 
Danish ship Nymphn. Die passengers and 
crew were saved by the ])ilot schooner 
Hattrass, Mr. Branch Pilot Kjmer. The 
Nymphn hailed the Hattrass on the 
morning of the 20th June, while at anchor, 
and stated that the ship w'as sinking. Mr. 
Kymer instantly cut his cable, ami went 
on board— found the ship in great distress. 
Assisted by Mr. Volunteer W’aghom, he 
used every endeavour to gain on the leak, 
but without effect. At five 30, r.M. the 
whole of the crew, &c. were so fatigued, 
and the water gaining on tlieir exertions, 
he was t^iiged to abandon her. Mr. 
Kjmer wished to run heron shore to tlic 
westward, but a north-wester edming on 
prevented his endeavours. When he left 
ler she had nine feet water in the hold, 
bhe was salt laden. 

e saved, and most 

^ * among the former are 

several ladies and young children. The 
Hattrass wiU bring them up to FuItaK’^— 

iCal. John Bull, June 23. 
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LOSS OP THE TRAVANTORP. 

Extract of a letter from Bombay, dated 
the 6th of April 18Cf^, on board the Sultan. 

“ I have much pleasure to inform you 
of our safe arrival here, after a passage of 
sixteen days, from Bushire. You will be 
astonished* to hear of the total loss of the 
ship Travancote, at Muscat: she dro\e 
with four anchors, and twelve men were 
lost, besides several wounded. I arrived 
three days after her loss. Tliey have saved 
about ibo bales of piece goods, but all 
stained with Indigo. The markets at the 
Gulph are very dull; no prices for any 
thing.” — \_C(.d. ’jour. Ap)d~-\. 

The caigo of tlie Tiavancore w'as in- 
sured, we aie given to understand, to the 
enormous amount ot sixteen lakhs ' 
Tliis must fall very lieavlly upon the un- 
derwriteisin Calcutta. — ['//it/., April 

ARRIVALS AKI) OLPARTURFs. 

Arrivals. 

Juric tlT. Slfnfot , Harris, from London. 
— Juh/ K Windyii'i Heavi'sjde, from ditto. 

■ — 7. Cole, from ditto. — 13. Brig 

Jlriil^et. Leslie, from I^ivcr])ool, — 1!0. A'liiji 
] George (he Fourth^ Beyts, from Bombay. — 

^ 29. Xoifolkf Greig, fioiii Madras, and 

I Eryiest^ Mackay, from the Mainitiiis. — 31. 
Pdot. Gardner, and IL IM. ship Jupiter y 
Westphal, from London. — JO. $}- 
jyhhf Sutton, from London. 

Departures. 

JulpG. ll’^cstmortiainly Coulter, for Li- 
verpool. — 12. Popal Geor<j‘^j Biden; Kent, 
Cobb ; and General Ki/d, Nairne, for 
('hina; and Timomlray\Vr^.y. for London. 
— 15. David Cliuk, Falconer, for Isle of 
France. — 16. Jfanpnss of Hastings. Carter, 
for ]\Iadras. — 29. OA'’ Castl-^, Pearson, for 
London — Am:. 12. Iicncoolen, Kirkwood, 
and Seaforfh, M‘Do\vall, for Liverpool. 

The brig Hastings was destroj'cd at 
Padang on the night of the ITlh of April 
by fire. — [Cal. John Bull, June 20. 

BIPtTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 2S. At Mymiinsing, the lady of 
C. Smitli, Esq , C. S., of a daughter. 

April 12. At Serampore, Mrs. I.awrencc 
D’ Souza, of a son. 

24, At Kamptee, the lady’ of Capt. 
Pereira, of the Artillery, of a daughter, 

29. At Kurnal, the lady of Capt. Hen. 
Hawtrey, 4th regt. Light Cav,, of a son. 

Mmj'J. The wife of Mr. William Sou- 
bise, an Assistant in the Sudder Dewanuy 
Adawlut, of a son. 

— At Buxar, the lady of Capt. J. 
Mackenzie, S. A.H.C.Stud, of a daughter. 

8, At Pubna, near Commercolly, atthe 
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house of George Boyd, Esq., the lady of 
Wm Greaves, Esq. .of adaughter. 

— At Kurnaut, the lady of Dr. Vr- 
quhart, 22d regt. N. L, of a daugliter. 

9. At Xubscerahad, the lady of Capt. 
Arthur Ward, 3d regt. LiglU Cav ally, of 
a daughter. 

— At Bell asp oor, the lady of George 
Evans, Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At sea, on board the H. C. S. Far- 
quharson, the lady of Major John Taylor, 

12. Mrs. Rigordy, jun., of a son. 

13. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. 
J. C. C Gray, of a son. 

16. The lady of Capt. George Wise, of 
the ship James Drummond, ot‘ a son. 

— ^frs. IM. Ronald, of a son. 

17. T!ia ladv of Capt. H. Humphreys, 
of a son. 

— The lady' of Colin Campbell, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Hor'^e Artillery, Meerut, of 
a son . 

21. The lady of C.B.Crommelin, Esq., 
of Goruckpoie, of a son. 

22. At Agia, the lady of Lieut. Henry 
Janies, 1st bat. 5th N.L, of a daughter. 

23. In Motte’s Lane, Dunumtollah, 
Mrs. Joseph Harwood, of a son. 

— At Beihamporc, the lady of Capt. 
Edward Carncros'> Sneyd, of a son. 

23. On board the Windsor, the lady of 
Capt. Cluo. King, IGth Lancers, of a son. 

— Tile lady of Lieut. Col. Aitchisor, 
Militaiy Auditor General, of a son. 

— Hie lady of Capt, Hcatly, of His 
Alajesty’s 47th regt., of a daughter. 

June C. Ttlrs. Hooper, of the Town 
Hall, of twin sons. 

6. At Syaldali, Mrs. Ingles, of a son. 

7. At Saugur, the lady of Brevet Capt. 
Williamson, Jd bat. 21st regt. N.I., of 
a son. 

8. At IMhow, the lady' of Lieut. Bell, 
Executive Olliccr, of a daughter. 

15. At Chowringhee, the lady of D. 
Dale, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

of the 10th regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

IS. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. James 
Steel, of the Muttia Levy, of adaughter. 

19. At Jubbulpore, the lady' of Lieut, 
Col. J. N. Smith, of a son. 

— Tlie wife of iMr. Conductor J. 
iMedlicott, of a son. 

21. Mrs. E. D’ Silva, of a daughter. 

— At Diuaporo, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
M. Boyd, of a daughter. 

22. At Benares, the lady of W. T. 
Robertson, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

23. A.t Bolaram, the lady of Capt. OH- 
phant, Nizam’s Engineers, of a son. 

26. In Ciiow’ringhee, the ladv' of E. 
Coulon, Esq., of a daughter. 

27. At Garstiids Place, the lady of Ben- 
jamin Fergusson, Esq., of a son. 

29. At Goruckpore, the lady of Capt. 
Swayne, of a daughter, 

Yoi.. XVIL O 
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30. Tlie widow of the late Captain W. G. 
Stephen, of the Engineers, of a daughter, 
July 1. At Kamptce, the lady of I^ieut. 

J, S. H. Weston, Deputy Judge Advo- 
vate General, Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
of a daughter. 

— At Cossypore, Mrs, William Bason, 
Jun., of a son. 

— Mrs. Thomas Brae, Jun., of Kis- 
senaghur, of a son. 

2. At Meerut, Mrs. ]\I. E. Robinson, 
of a daughter. 

3. At Moorzaferpoor (Tirhoot), the 
lady of William Locii, Es(|., of the H. C. 
Civil Service, of a daughter, 

— At Benares, the lady of C. D, Rus- 
sel!, Esq., of a sou 

4. At the house of Davis, the lady 
of P. H. Newman, Esq., of a sou. 

5. At ChowTiiighee, the lady of John 
Mackenzie, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of Lieut. P L. Dore, 
H. M. 24th regt., of a daughter. 

6. At Lucknow', tiie lady of Capt. 
Richard Home, of a son. 

8. At Nusseerabad, the lady of W. 
Welchman, Esq., M. D. of a still-born son. 

— At Patna, JIrs.Bumel, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of Longueville Clarke, 
Esq , Barrister at Law', of a son, w ho died 
a short time after the birth. 

— The lady of Capt. Thomas Newton, 
of a son. 

10. The lady of Capt. P. Turnbull, of a 
son. 

13. Mrs. J. W, Ricketts, of a son. 

14. At Secundrabad, Harriett, the wife 
of Mr. Charles McCarthy, Conductor of 
Ordnance at that station, of a son. 

14. Mrs. Charlotte Lord, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. GriefT, of a son. 

16. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Major 
George Pollock, Assist. Adj.Gcii. of Ar- 
tillery, of a daughter. 

17. 1 he lady ot W. H, Oakes, Esq,, of 
the Civil Service, of a son. 

19. Mrs. C, D‘Sou2a, of a son. 

23. At Cliittagong, the ladv of Liaut. 
Col. J. Shapland, C.Ik, of a son. 

24. In Chow'ringhc'e, iMrs. J, J. Fit2- 
patrick, cf a son. 

25. At Fort Wdliam, the lady of W. 
Graham, E^q., IVI.D., of a son. 

— Mrs. John Groser, of a daughter. 

31. At Ballygunge, the lady of Capt. 
R. II. Sneyd, commanding the Governor- 
General^ Body Guard, of a son, 

^ — At Titolya, the lady of Lieut. G. 
Chapman, of a sou. 

Au^, 2. !!Mrs. Meyers, of a son. 

5. The lady of F. Nepean, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of Capt. Irwin Mallng, of 
a daughter, 

8. The lady of Capt. Debnam, of H. M. 
13th Lt. Inf., of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. Joseph Elly, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April \9. At Neemutch, Capt. H. F. 
Caley, Adjutant 2d bat. 1st regt. N.I., to 
Miss Margaret Catharine Baillie. 

SO. At Moradabad, A. Davidson, Esq,, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon, to Miss M. A. 
Blundell. 

Mayj 24. At Benares, by the Rev. Wm. 
Fraser, Comet J. A. Scott, 1st Cavalry, to 
Miss Julia Frances Ouseley, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir W'illiam Ouseler, author of se- 
veral celebrated works on Oriental subjects. 

27. At Mazagon, at the house of Wil- 
liam Cunningham Bruce, Esq., Poyntz 
Ricketts, of the Civil Service of that es- 
tablishment, to Mi-sS Margaret Maria 
Clark. 

— ' At the Cathedral, Mr. Rob. Hands, 
of the Bengal Marine, to Miss Charlotte 
Pignand. 

28. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. 
Eales, J. W. Baldwin, Esq., to Miss Anne 
Jones. 

June 6. At Bandel, Mr. W. H. Tydd, 
to Miss Jessy Cordelia Anderson. 

10. At Banda, Emily Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Bathurst, Esq., 
Senior Merchant on this establishment, to 
Ensign Albert Corrie, of the 1st bat. 2d 
regt. N.I. 

14. At St. Joiin’s Cathedral, Mr. Thos. 
Wood, to iSIiss Rosa Maiia, youngest 
daugliter of Mr. Thomas Ycun£ of the 
Hon Company’s Bengal Marines. 

19. At Paulghautcherry, Lieut. Bar- 
nett, of the 2d bat. 7th regt. N, I., to 3Iiss 
INIary Frances Saver. 

24. At the Roman Catholic Churcfi, 
:Mr. H. Genivo, to Miss F. I.a Valette. 

26. At Futtyghur, Robert Stew a: t, Esq., 
to Miss A at. a Lumsden. 

^ — George Johnson, Esq., to Miss Har- 
riet Eede. 




Cornalc, of tlie Harbour Mastc 
partment, to Mrs. C. McPheison. 

July 1 . At Dacca, at the house of Geo. 
Alexander, Esq., Emaniiol Paniottv, E^q., 
oj Ca'cutta, to ]Miss Erin Jordan. 

2. At the Ca'hedrai, Mr. John Green, 
nUMCian, of Calcutta, to Agnes Bristow. 

9. At St John’s Cathedral, F. B. Smith, 
E;q., to Mrs C. Stuart, \oungest daughter 
o the late John Addisfm, Esq , Senior 
Merchant on tiii. establishment. 

14. At St. John’s Cathedral, John 
Fleming Martin K,id, Esq., to Miss Jane 
Elizabeth Stewart, 

15. At St. John’s Catliedral, Mr. 

Robert Manley to Miss Sarah Smitli, 
youngest daughter of tbeJate T. .Smith, Esri. 
rs7i >Ir. P. W. Simons, a 

fir ^ ‘"P'S Highness the Rajah’s pay of- 
fice, to Miss Caroline Rhodes ^ 
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21. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr John 
Stiitham, of the Hon. Company’s IMarine, 
to Miss Chaplin. 

24. At the Cathedral, the Rev. J. R. 
Henderson, one of the chaplains on this 
Establishment, to Mrs. A, Srnith. 

25. At the Cathedral,” Mr. John Mur- 
ray to Miss Elizabeth Rebeiro. 

26. Mr. Charles Harry Johnson, As- 
sistant, General Treasury, to IMiss Mary 
Ee Clerc, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Samuel Lc Clerc. 

— Mr. William Cornelius, Assistant 
in the Board of Trade Office, to Miss 
Elizabeth Lydia Le Clerc, the third 
daughter of the late John Lc Clerc, Esq. 

29. Mr. H. F, Churcljcr, of the H. C. 
31arine, to MLs Eleanor Nighland. 

— At the Cathedral, H. Clark, Esq-, 
Surgeon, of Calcutta, to Mrs. Anna Maria 
Swinden 

20. At the Cathedral, INIr, Wm. Mon- 
criette to Mrs. Charlotte Jennings. 

Aai^. 1- At the Cathedral, Lieut. Abra- 
ham Fuller to 31iss Anna Amelia 
Hcllner. 

2. At St. Joiin’s Cathedral, William 
Hay iVracnaghtcn, Esq , of the Hon. 
Company’s Civil Service, second son ot 
the Hon. Sir Francis W'orkinan 31ac- 
nagliten, to Fiances, widow of the late 
Col. James C. M‘CIintock, 

rEATIIS. 

April 5. At Dum-Dum, Seijeant Major 
O’Neil, of the 2d bat. Artillery. 

20. At Bagwangollaii, Hemietta Eliza, 
the infant daughter of Mrs. Thos. Hose. 

21. Near Slonghyr, Charlotte Wilinot, 
third daughter of Capt. J. C. Carnc, of the 
IVnsiou Establishment, aged three years. 

27. At I’urneah, Capt. T, R. Cuuit, of 
the Country Sea Sendee. 

Met If 4. 31 r. A. Heiigh, coaclmiaker, 
Cossitollah, son of the late John Heugh, 
Esq , of Garseube, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, 
aged 28. 

10. At l^ooree, Capt. W. G. Stephen, 
of the Corps of Engineers, aged 81. 

— ' Charles Robert Hartley, 'mn of Mr. 
John Miller, aged 1 1 months. 

18. 3Irs- Joseph Williams, daughter of 
the late Major B, L. Grenier, aged 22. 

19- 3Irs. 3Iary Helen Rigordy, wife of 
Mr. Francis Rigordy, aged 18. 

21. At the residence of 3Iessrs. 3Iacin- 
tyre and Co., Robert Ross Young, Esq., 
third son of the late John Young, Esq., 
of Behvood, Fertlisiiire, aged 25. 

— The infant daugliter of Mr. F. 
JBoezalt, aged 10 days# 

23. At the house of Brown Roberts, 
Esq., 3Xajor Nicholas Manly, of the 1st 
bat. 20th regt. N. I-, aged 40. 

25. In Fort William, Capt, Philip 
O’Reilly, of H.M. 44th regt. of foot. 

— Mrs. Mary Cudmorc, aged 11. 

26. John Forsyth, Es(p, aged 4G. 


27. The lady of Archibald Duff, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, aged 45. 

— Mr. R, Carter, of the H.C.3Iarine 
Service, aged 21. 

— 3Iaiy Jane Swayne, daughter of 
Lieut. Thomas Swayne, of the 44th regt., 
aged three months, 

— At Chitagong, Lieut. Col. Achison 
^laxwell, Regulating Officer of the Invalid 
Tannahs at that place. 

28. At Agra, Capt. Charles D’Acre, 
12th regt- N. I., and Fort Adjutant at the 
above station,^ 

50. Thomas Quailey Stritch, Esq., 
aged 31. 

— After a lingering illness, Mrs- Jessy 
Welsh, widow of the late Joseph Welsh, 
Esq., aged 46. 

51. blaster Henry Wlilte, aged seven 
years and four months, 

June 9. Anne Fulton, infant daughter 
of the 1 ite Capt. Alex. Fraser, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, aged 17 months, 

10. At the house of S. P, Stacy, 
Esq., Conoliy, the infant son of G, Skip- 
ton, Esq., of the Honourable Company's 
Medical Service, aged ten mouths. 

11. At Chittagong, 31r, U, B. Newn- 
hani, late Lieutenant of 11. 31. 14th Foot. 

— Eustace, the son of the Rev. E. 
Carey, of Doorgapoor, aged one j ear and 
eleven months. 

14. 3Irs. Cecilia Rodrigues, aged 49. 

15. The infant son of 3Ir. James Bad- 
del ey. 

16. At Intally, Jodma, the son of Thos. 
Clai'k, E-(}., aged f;ve years. 

— At T^iicr.i, Capt. 31. T. Weathrall, 
of the Coup.try Service, aged 54. 

17. At Calcutta, Frederick, the infant 
son of Captain E. F, 3Vaters, command- 
ing the Dinage])ore Battalion, Titalaya, 
aged seven months. 

18. At Cawnpore, Hugli Fisher, the 
infant son of H. G. Christian, Esq,, aged 
two month', and twenty -eight <la\s. 

19. At Cawnpore, Emma Elizabeth, the 
infant daughter of Lieut. G, J. Johnson, 
Acting Com. with Bajee Row. 

— At 3lrs. Bean’s Seminary, suddenly, 
of the lock-jaw% 3Irs. Caroline 3Iackrill, 
aged thirty-seven years, 

— At Barrackpore, James Stuart El- 
phinstone, the infant son of IJeut. Cor- 
bett, 20th regt. N.L, aged four month's. 

23. 3Irs. Catherine Huglies, wife of 
Conductor Thomas Hughes, of the Ord- 
nance ('ommissariat, aged 25 years. 

26. ..U Chinsurali, Benjamin Bogaardtt, 
Esq,, aged eighteen years, after a linger- 
ing illness of fifteen months. 

28. At tlie house of Charles Paton, 
Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, 3Ii*>s Helen 
Henderson, aged 18 years and eight days. 

— At Futtyghur, 3lr. Joseph Wtnill, 
Conductor of Ordnance, ageJ 44 years and 
one month. 

50. At Barrackpore, Ensign George 

O 2 
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Downic Cullen, of the lltli reg^ N.I., 
aged seventeen yeais. 

July 2. Master Leopold, son of Leo- 
pold Dyce, Esq., of Tetteghur, aged fif- 
teen years. 

5- George, the fifth son of 3Iajor James 
George, of the Bengal N. I., aged eleven 
years. 

— At Robert Barlow’s, E'^q., Ghazee- 
pore, Susannah Eli^d, daughter of Fre- 
derick Currie, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
aged one year and seven months. 

7. At Edghur, Hoogly. H C. Brocager, 
Esq,, Proprietor of the Hoiticultural Es- 
tablishment, aged forty years. 

8. At Entally, in the 23d year of her 
age, Miss Eliza Breton, daughter of the 
late Air. John Breton. 


10. Barney Farrell, a Pensioner of the 
Hon, Company’s Alilitary Establishment. 

— AXr. Simpson Catt, late Chief Offi- 
cer of the hiig Helen, aged 2-i years. 

— At Hinaporc, Assist. Surgeon J. 

Gregor, AI.D. 

13. At Calcutta, Christopher 11. Ili- 
chardsou, son of AVm. Richardson, I>q., 
aged neaily five vears. 

— On her pa-.sagc to Calcutta, Airs. 
AVm. Henry Tvdd, after a short illness 

— At Dum Hum, Charles Alouat, the 
second son of Alajor J. A. Briggs, of 
Artillery, aged fourteen months. 

14. Alary Ann, youngest daughter of 
Air. Sylvester, Conductor of Ordnance, 
aged three months and eighteen days. 

At his brother’s, in Chow ringhee, 
Air. Anthony Dolby, in the nineteenth 
year of his age. 

14. In Chovvringhee, Captain AVm. 
Hannsworth, aged 40 y'ears. 

19. At Jubhulpore, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. AI. Nicholson, aged 14 montlis. 

20. AViUiam, the infant son of Capt. 
\y. AVilkinson, Fort Adj. of Fort 

AViiliam, aged nine months and 18 days. 

22. At Kalpie, the infant daughter of 
X G. Bruce, Esq. 

23. At Benares, Lieut. Col Keblo, of 
the Invalid Establishment, and Comman- 
dant of the Benares Provincial Bat. 

24. In _ Fort AViiliam, Calcutta, the 
lady of Lieut. T. O’Halloran, of II. AI. 
44th regt. 


2i. At Cohngah, Alary Ann, the ordv 
daughter of Air. D. Burnett, aged ei^rhl 
months and five days. ^ 


29. At Nagporc, the Rev. Francis 
Ihomasme Kirchhotfer, aged 37 years. 

— At Bancorah, Louisa Alar tin, the 
youngest child of G. N. Cheek, Esq., a-cd 
one year and four months. ^ 


30. At Alliporc, Lieut. A. C. Trever 
of the Invalid Establishment. 


31. J. P. Barnett, Esq., Assist, 
attached to the Hill Bildars. 


Surg., 


Aug. 1. At Calcutta, Aliss Anna AAJl. 
hamson, eldest daughter of J. AViUiamson, 
Esq., of Malacca. 


3. Aliss Helen Alaiy Ann Ingle, infant 
daughter of Lieut. H. Ingle, of the 18th 
regt. N.T., aged six months. 

— ^ Benjamin Comberbach, Esq., Attor- 
ney at Law, aged 5:> years. 

5. Capt John Pearson, of the Ogle 
Castle, aged years. 

— Aged nineteen years and four 
months, Air. Ctiatles Swaris, 

7. At Bahiscre, Eliza, the wife of AVm. 
D^int, Esq., of tlic Civil Service, aged 20 
years. 

— At Calcutta, Airs. Eliza AIcNeight, 
aged 3 i years. 

— AI. AI. Melltcknauz, Ivq. , aged 31 
y'cars. 

8. At the Presidency Gcnirul Hospital, 
Sergeant Alajor James Scott, 1st Lt. Cav. 

13. Airs. Elizabeth Suuuel, a^ed years 
— Fred. Ruddell, fourth son of Ca]it. 
J. N. Jackson, aged two year-, and six. 
month''. 

T Thomas Hog, Esq., Surgeon ol 
the H C.S. Royal George, aged 30’. 

— Drowned near Muscat, in attempting 
to rescue nimself from tlie wreck of the 
ship Travancore, Stephen P. Garrick, Es<p 

MADRAS. 

POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS, 
n vw K DvrAiirvif ST. 

1. T!io AlaiE l(Mve Aladras every even- 
ing in tlie following directions; namely, 
northerly, southerly, westerly, and north- 
westerly. A Alail abo proceeds south- 
westerly' trom Arcot on the western route. 

2. The follow ing revised rates of pos- 
tage will take efl’ect with the other provi- 
sions of the regulations, from tite 1st of 
July 1823. 

A single letter to any place not exceeding 
the distance of 
Milos. R". As. Miles. R«. As. 

30 , . O i: ,>{K) . . 0 12 

^O . , 0 3 C( H) , . O 1 3 

90 ,. 0 q 700 .. 0 14 
120 ..0 .7 800 ..() 15 

100.. 0 6 900.. 1 O 

E^O..O 7 E000..1 1 

-'10.. 0 8 l,l(X)..l 2 

-'30.. 0 9 1,200.. I 3 

300.. 0 10 E300..1 4 

dOO..O 11 1,400. .1 5 

3. Letters not exceeding one rupee in 
weight to be considered single ; from one 
to two double ; from two to three treble, 
and .so on in aritlimetical progression, as 
tar as thirty-six rupees ; beyond which 
eight no packet will be received for 
transmission by Dawk, unless in the cases 
specified in sections ten and eleven. 

1 Postage sliall be charged on a(I 
ers except those exclusively on the 
pu J ic service, bearing the superscription 
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“On the Service,** and having the name 
and designation of an officer authorized to 
frank official correspondence written on 
their envelopes, or such as may have en- 
dorsed upon them the signature of a per- 
son po^'iCSbing tlie privilege of franking 
private letters. 

5. Government Gazettes to be trans- 
mitted post-free when forwarded directly 
from the prcs>. 

f). The postage shall be paid in advance 
for all letters and newspapers to be convey- 
ed beyond the limits of tlie territories 
subordinate to this presidency ; but it may 
be paid on delivery or receipt, at the 
option of the wiiter or editor (with the 
exception stated in section 7) for all 
other letters and newspaper^, “ post paid’* 
or “ post not paid” being written on their 
envelopes, »ShouUl any per-on refu'-e to 
rccei^c a letter addressed to him, it shall 
be liable to be opened for the examination 
of the signature, m onler that it may be 
restored to tlie writer, or individual by 
whom it may have beeii sunt to the post- 
office, and that the dnectaud return post- 
age may be recovered The postage of 
refused newspapers shall in like manner 
be recoverable from their editors or other 
persons by whom they may have been 
forwarded. 

7. Tlic postage shall l>c paid in advance 
for all letters, which individuals may 
address on their private affiiirs to the 
public officers of Government; and this 
rule shall be under -.toocl to include tlie 
case of letters transmitting bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, receipts or go- 
vernment securities, ^c. t\:c. to the Ac- 
countant General, the Tieasurer to the 
Government Bank, or other public officer ; 
but the practice thus enjoined shall be re- 
versed when public officers correspond on 
such subjects with iudiviiluals. 

8. Newspapers received by sea, or from 
the editors at iVIadras, ftir transmission to 
any itation to which there is no Banghy, 
if not exceeding the weight of three ru- 
pees, shall be forwarded by Daw k at the 
postage of a single letter ; but newspapers 
exceeding the weight of one rupee, sliall 
in all practicable cases be forwarded by 
Banghy. 

9. rackets of law papers, account'', 
certificates of houses, and vouchers, shall 
he transmitted at the postage of a single 
letter, if not lieavier than three ri.pees ; at 
that of a double letter if not heavier than 
six rupees ; and so on a, far as fifteen ru- 
pees ; beyond which weight they shall be 
forwarded by Banghy at its rates of post- 
age. Such ])ackel', shall he indorsed law 
papers, accounts, &c. as the case may 
require. 

10. It shall be at the discretion of the 
Po->t- Master General, and of the Officers 
in cliarge of the subordinate Post-office*', 
to forward by Dawk to stations to which 


there may be no Banghy, parcels not con- 
taining letters, and not exceeding eighty 
rupees in w'eight, at the Banghy rates of 
postage. 

11. Books printed at the Government 
press for the benefit of the iVIale Asylum 
shall be forw'arded by Dawk, or if practi- 
cable by Banghy, at the po-stage of a 
single letter, payable at the stations to 
vvhieli they are directed. 

Pi. Ship postage shall not be charged 
on letters for transmission by sea; but 
letters received by sea shall, besides the 
inland postage, be charged four annas, if 
not exceeding ihe welghc of one rupee; 
six annas, if not exceeding that of one 
and a half rupees; and so on increasing two 
annas for every half rupee in weight ; but 
if weighing more than twelve rupees, 
they shall be considered a packet, and 
cliargcd three and a half rupees. 

PJ. Tiie Pobt-Master General shall be 
authorized to pay to masters of vessels, or 
othei iudiviihuils bunging ship letters to 
the Post-office, or delivering them to 
per-voiis deputed bv him to receive them, 
a premium of one anna for each letter. 

1 1. The opening of mails between 
stations is inhibited, except on urgent 
public occasions, when they must be open- 
ed and closed in the presence of the pub- 
lic officer deeming such measure necessary, 
and vvho shall immediately address an 
oiKc'al letter to the l^o*'t-?>Ia''ter General, 
and likewise to the officer in charge of 
the neare'>t local Post-office in wliich the 
inaiK aie to be conveyed, stating his 
motives for. so doing. 

lo. Kxprcsses are not to be employed 
except on the most urgent jmblic occasions, 
when the despatches to be transmitted 
must ln*ar on the face of them the words 
“ By Kxpress.” 

lb No public despatch exceeding the 
weight of three rupees shall be forwarded 
by Dawk on a Banghy route, unless it be 
endorsed “ By Dawk.” 

17. Letters not ariiving by sea, and 
parcels not exceeding the vveiglit of IOC) 
riqiees, tor persons residing at Madras, 
will be received at the General Post- 
O I lice, and delivered at the rate of one 
anna for each letter, and two annas for 
each parcel. 

BANGHY DEI’ATITMFNT. 

1. Banghies are established on the 
routes from Madras to Calcutta, to Can- 
nanore, and to Triclunopoly. The two 
first arc ilcspatchcd on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
ilavs and tsaturdavs; the last, which pn)- 
ceeds via I’ondichciry, Porlonovo, and 
Taujore, is despat ch*-'d every day of the 
week except Sunday. 

'2. Parcels or bundles of ncwspapei*s 
from England or other places, not ex- 
ceeding the weight of 700 rupees, or the 
cube of one foot, may be transmitted by 
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Banghy ; hut those exceeding the cube of 
bix inches, shall be charged double post- 
age, The subjoined table shews the rates 
at which parcels will be forwarded by 
Banghy. 

3 The payment of letter postage hav- 
ing been evaded by transmitting a imraber 
of letters under one cover by Banghy, it 
is required that parcels be left open at the 
ends, or they will be liable to be examined 
if suspected to contain letters. 

4, Every precaution is adopted for the 
security of letters and parcels transmitted 
by Daw k and Banghy ; but it is proper 
to notify tliat the Post-office w ill not be 
held responsible for their safety. 

Scale of Ban'^hij Poiita<^e. 
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Parcels weighing from 280 to 700 ru- 
pees to be forwarded at the rates specified 

in the last column. 

J. A. Dalzell, P. M. G, 
^[adras Gen. Post Office j 
June 9 f 1823. 

PARTIES AUTHORISED TO ERAAK OFIICIAL 
tOHRESPOXJiENCi:. 

All letters from individuals in India to 
the following aulhoiiiies to free. 

Jdis jilojes/i/ s Govoyninent Secre- 
tary of btate for Colomal Atlairs, and 
Secretary’ to the Treasury. 

T/zr lU^ht JIoH, the Board if CoynmU^ 
svmers for the Affairs of Izjrha —The 
1 resident, iVIembers, and SecretaiA' of 
the Board. 

The Jhn. Court tf Directors. — The 
Chainnan, Depuiy Chaiiman, Direc- 
ti»rs. Secretary, and Deputy SccreUiv 
of the Court. 

Supreme Gm ormncjil . — The Governor 
General ; all letters to His Excellency’s 
ad.iress. 

Governinent of Fort St. George. — The Go- 
\crnor, Members of Council, and Chief 


Secretary ; all lettei's addressed to these 
authorities ; the Secretaries. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature. — The 
Chief Justice and Puisne Judges; all 
letters addressed to these authorities; 
Clerk of the Ciown, 

Fcclesiastical Establishment. • — The Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta; all letters to his 
Lordship’s address; the Archdeacon 
of Madras ; Senior Chaplain at the Pre* 
sidenty ; Chaplains at subordinate sta- 
tions; Registrar of the Archdeaconry 
in the absence of tlie Archdeacon. 

His Muje'-tffs — Tlie Commander- 

in-Chief, all letters to His Excellency’s 
address ; Officers commanding His Ma- 
jesty’s ships on the Indian station; Se- 
cretary to tlie Commander-i n- Chief ; 
Agents for victualling and purchasing 
Stores for the use of His Majesty’s 
squadron, &c. in India. 

CiCiL Establishment . — The Register of the 
Sudtler and Eoujdarry Adawlut, and 
the Registers of the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal and Circuit, and of the ZiL 
hih Courts ; Judges of the Provincial 
Courts while on Circuit ; Secretaries to 
the Boards of Revenue and Trade, and 
to tlie Board of Superintendence for 
the College; Accountant-General; Sub- 
Ireasurer; Civil Auditor; Collectors of 
Land Revenue and of Sea Customs ; 
Private Secretary to the Governor ; 
CoiT’mercial Residents ; Commercial 
Accountant and Auditor; Residents at 
loreign Courts; Commissioners for in- 
vestigating the Claims of the Creditors 
of the late Nabobs cf the Carnatic ; 
Commissioner for JSinall Claims on the 
Carnatic Fund ; Secretary and Trea- 
surer to the Government Bank; Post- 
Alastor General ; Translators to the Go- 
vernment; Superintendents of Stamps, 
ot Stationery, and of I’olice ; Deputies 
and Suliordinates whose l^rincipals aie 
authorized to frank. 

Milit 11 If Establishment.' — The Commander- 
in-Chief, all Utters to His Excellency’s 
adtue^s ; General Officers on the Staff ; 
Adjutant General, Quarter- A Taster Ge- 
neral, and Commissary General, to 
flank letters on the bu^'iness of the pub- 
lic service, though they do not form 
matter ot official record ; Secretaries to 
the Military and Clothing Boards; 
Auditor General ; Judge Advocate Gc- 
neral ; Chief Engineer ; Inspector Ge- 
neial of Civil Estimates ; Commandant 

0 Artillery ; Surveyor General ; Agent 
or Army Clothing; Military Secre- 
taires to the Governor, and to the Com- 
manderm-Chief; Deputy Adi. Gene- 

General of the 
mg s Troops ; Town Major and Fort 
Adjutant of Fort St. George; Corn- 
man mg Officers of Stations, Corps, or 

1 etacbments; Superin tendants of Tank 
i^epairs, of the Gun-powder Manufac- 
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lory, and of Family Payments and Pen- 
sions ; Superintending Engineers ; Pay- 
master of Stipends at Vellore ; Military 
Paymasters ; Commissaries of Ord- 
nance ; Agent for Gun Carriages ; 
Brigade Major of the King’s IVoops; 
Deputy and Assistant Adjutants and 
Quarter- Masters General, and Majors 
of Brigade and Quarter-Masters of Bri- 
gade, to Subsidiary and Field Forces, 
Divisions, and Districts ; Assistant Ad- 
jutant General of Artillery ; Deputies 
and Subordinates, whose Principals are 
authorized to frank. 

Commmanding Officers, &c. — Letters 
from Commissioned Native Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, Privates, 
and others borne on the returns of His 
Majesty’s or the Hon. Company’s Ar- 
my, including guides and public dooly 
bearers, shall pass free of postage, pro- 
vided they do not exceed the size of a 
sheet of common letter paper, and that 
they bear on the back the name of the 
writer, and the designation of the corps 
or department to . which he belongs, 
with the counter-signature of his Com- 
manding Officer. Letters from Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Privates in 
His Majesty’s or the Hon, Company’s 
Naval and Marine Services shall also 
pass free, under the same restriction and 
corresponding conditions as those from 
persons in the army. Letters to indi- 
viduals in the classes above enumerated, 
shall likewise be exempted from post- 
age, provided they do not exceed the 
regulated size, and that they bear on 
the back the official signature of an 
officer authorized to frank. It shall, 
however, be competent to the Post- 
Master General, and to the officers in 
charge of tlie subordinate post-offices, 
to require individuals to open in their 
presence letters addressed to them, when 
there may be reason to suspect the wri- 
ters to be other persons than those whose 
names are superscribed. 

Natives. — Letters of Natives, whether in 
public epiploy or otherwise, addressed 
to the Commissary General or other 
Officer of the Commissariat, on the bu- 
siness of that department, shall pass free 
of postage. 

Marine Establish — Secretary to the 
Marine Board ; Master Attendant at 
the Presidency. 

Medical Establish tnent. — Secretarj' to the 
Medical Board; Superintending and 
Staff Surgeons ; Senior Surgeons con- 
ducting the duties of Superintending or 
Staff Surgeons ; Medical Storekeeper ; 
Superintendent General of Vaccination ; 
Hon. Company’s Naturalist. 

Miscellaneous . — The Governors of Pondi- 
cherry and Tranquebar ; Chiefs and 
Comptrollers of the French, Dutch, and 
Danish Settlements ; Secretaries to Pub- 


lic Committees ; Superintendent of th® 

Government Press ; Agents for th® 

Government of Ceylon, 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Fort St. Georgej May 6, 1823. — The 
Hon, Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct, that when medical officers, aub- 
assistant surgeons, or first dressers, are 
placed in charge of European invalids on 
the march from one station to another, 
they shall be entitled to the sum of two 
annas per diem, and no more, for each 
invalid of the detachment ; which sum is 
to be charged to the surgeon of the corps 
to which the invalids belong. This al- 
lowance is to cover all expenses for wines, 
spirits, and Bazar medicines, it being un- 
derstood that the medical officer or servant 
in charge is to l)e at no expense on account 
of clothing and diet. 

Fort St. George, May 16, 1823. — The 
Hon, Governor in Council has been 
pleased to rescind Par. 1, Sect. 12, of the 
Code of 1806, and to direct that no officer 
holding a Government command shall be 
ordered away from it on court-martial, or 
any other duty, without the approbation of 
the Government. Officers holding Go- 
vernment commands may however still be 
ordered to sit on courts- martial at their 
own stations, w ithout reference to Govern- 
ment. 

Fort St. George, May 23, lS23.~With 
reference to General Orders, under date 
8th May 1821, the Hon, Governor in 
Council is pleaded to direct, that in future 
one Petty Maistry of Bamboo Coolies 
shall be attached to each regiment of Light 
Cavalry, or battalion of Native Infantry, 
when marching from one station to another, 
or when employed in the field. 

Fort St. George, June 3, 1823. — In con- 
sequence of the permission granted to 
Native Pensioners to reside dt any station 
under this Presidency, without exception, 
the Hon. Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the General Orders under 
date 20th July 1816, authorizing allow- 
ances for writers and stationerv'to Com- 
manding or Staff Officers at certain sta- 
t oils of the army, shall be applicable to 
all shitloiis at which fifty or more indi- 
\idiials holding pension or family certifi - 
cates may reside. Where the number of 
such persons i,hall fall short of fifty, but 
shall not be less tlian ten, ten rupees 
monthly shall be drawn for their payment, 
but no allowance will be granteil on ac- 
count of an inferior number. This regi - 
lation is to have effect from 6th Sept. 
1822 (when tlie general permission was 
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granted for Native Pensioners choosing 
their places of residence) ; but is not to 
subject any officer to retrenchment on ac- 
count of sums regularly drawn under the 
former regulation. The above provision ;> 
are not to affect the allowances for station- 
ery authorized by G. O. i^Sth July lb 20. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

June 12. H. S. Grceme, President 
of the Board of Revenue, and President 
of the Board for preparing Regulations. 

Mr. John Blackburiie, Head Assistant 
to the principal Collector and 3Iagistratc 
of Tanjore, 

26. Mr, George Gowan, Junior Puisne 
Judge of the Sudder and Foujdariy 
Adawlut. 

Mr. C. II. II igginson, Secimd Judge 
of tlie provincial Court of Ajipeal and 
Circuit for the Soutliern Division. 

Mr, C. M. Lushington, Third Judge of 
do do, 

Mr. H. Dickinson, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Zillah of >LlIore. 

Mr. G. W. Saunders, Collector and 
Magistrate of Trichi nopoly. 

Mr. N. S. Cameron, sub-Collector and 
Assistant ^Magistrate in Canara. 

Mr, C. R. Cotton, Head Assistant to 
the principal Collector and IMagistrate of 
Canara. 

July 3. IVIr J. M, P. Macleod, to act 
as Secretary to the Government in the 
Public Department. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Gcorye, May 20, 1823. 

22rf Fegt. 2\at. J)tf Sen. Ens. R. II. 
Brownlow to be Lieut., vice Warrand, 
deceased; date of Com. 10th May 1823 , 
Lieut. -Col. Robert Taylor of Artiilcrv, 
is tiansferred to Invalid Establl -, 11010151 , at 
his own rcciuest. 

The undermentioned Officers hue re- 
turned to their duty without prejudice to 
rank ■ 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt ) R. Woolf, 6th 
rent. L. C. ; Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. A. 
Thompson, 21st regt. N. 1.; and Lieut. 
Robeit Alexander, 2dth regt. N. I. ; ar- 
rived at IMadras 10th May 1823. 

May 23, 1823. 

Artillery. Sen, Major John Nixon to be 
Lieut.-Cob, Ser. Capt. (Brev. ?rlaj.) 
Morison, C. B., to be Major, anil Sen. 
1st. Lieut. Ilenrv Gregory to be Captain, 
in succession to Taylor, invalided ; date of 
Com. 2 1 St May 1823. 

llie undermentioned 2d Licuts. of Ar- 
tillery will take rank from 10th May 1822- 
2d Liout.s. Chas. Grant, J. C, Patterson, 
Eames Amsinck, Geo. Middlecoat, G. \V. 
Onslow, P. J. Begbie, T. E. GeiF, 'Phes. 
Baylis, and C. H. Best. 

The undermentioned 2d Lieuts. of Ar- 
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tillery are promoted to be 1st- Lieuts. to 
complete the establishment : 

2d Lieuts. W. G. Lewis, date of rank 
9th June 1821 . 

2d Lieut. R. D. Patterson, B. C. Wil- 
kinson, and A. E. Byam; date of rank 
loth June 1821. 

2d Lieuts. C. Grant, J. C. Patterson, 
Eames Amsinck, G. Middlecoat, and G. 
W. Onslow ; date of rank 11th May 1822. 

2d Lieut. P. J. Begbie ; date of rank 
21st May 1822, vice Low, dec. 

2d Lieut. T. E. Geils ; date of rank 
21st May 1823, in succession to Taylor 
invalided. 

Assist.-Surgs. A. E. Blest, M. D.,and 
R. Sutherland, are permitted to enter ou 
the general duties of the army. 

May 30, 1823. 

Surg. John Non is is placed in medical 
charge of invalids, &c. of his jMajesty’s 
and the Hon. Company’s services, return- 
ing to England 011 the ship Caledonia. 

The undermentioned Cornets and En- 
sigiis w'ill take rank from tlie dates at- 
tached to their names respectively . 

Cavalry. 

Season 1820. — Cornets A. Maclcod, E. 
Gaitskell, A. Borradaile, Henry Haring- 
ton (died 22d April 1823), J. Plumffreys, 
J. R. Brown, W. Walker, and A. W. 
Gregorv’^ ; from 13th Feb. 1821. 

Season 1821. — Comets W. T. Boddain, 
T. M. Hislop, G, Islliot, K. Armytage, 
J. Alexander, and W. II. Clifford; from 
27tli April 1822. 

Jnfaulry. 

Season 1820. — Ensigns P. A. Rey- 
nolds, ILuid Scotland, R. W. Sparrow, 
TIk's. IMajnoi, E. Simplon, Duncan Fly- 
tei, William Rawlins, R. W. Lang, T. 
M'Clcllan, J. U. Sayers, John Hill, Jas. 
M allace, R A. Joy, J. S. IMacvitic, F. A. 
Clarke, W. N. Douglas (died 20th Feb. 
1823), Robert D. Weir, Chas. Woodfall, 
C. G. Ottley, John Mann, R. G. Car- 
michael, Win. Hill, G. II. Harper, and 
S. A. Grant, from 13th F’el). 1821. 

Season 1822. — Ensigns Thomas Berry, 
Stephen Prescott, William Stokes, F. B. 
Doveton, i\ndrevv Dvee, C. Ben net (died 
22d February 1823), 'W. C. Maclcod, H. 
M. Edwards, L. E. Duval, Martin Wall, 
G. Goulon, John C. Hawes, J. C. G. 
Stuart, Sbarry Peshall, J. 11. Graham, 
Oliver F. Sturt, T. Wakeman, A. R. 
Alexander, John Symons, R. Pretyman, 
A, Mackenzie, Edw^ard Atherton, Henry 
Prior, J. J. M. Anderson, C. A. Roberts, 
Edward V illis, Edward lAons, Thomas 
Sewell, IM'chael Davies, C. F. Liardct, 
W. H. Simpson, W. J. Manning, A. 
Stewart, H F. Campbell, C. W. Tolle- 
niache, Owen Reynolds, Thomas Dale, 
r. UiF'on (died 2Bih Feb. 1«23), J. W. 
Gordon, H. C. Gosling, W. A. Miller, 
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J.W. Smyth, E. J* Gascoigne, P. M. Stir- 
ling, E. W. Holland, W. Wingfield, W. 
Henry Budd, H. Vanderzee, J. T. Lii- 
gard, T. Francis Baber, ’William Gordon, 
Andrew Wight, Patrick Oiiphant, C. O. 
Backhouse, James Gordon, Peter Meliish, 
Wm Grant, John Everest, Coll. Macleod, 

G. P. Cameron, A. R. Home, E. Pepper- 
come, James Willis, James Forbes, T. R. 
Smith, F. Daniell, H. J. Taynton, Patrick 
Wilkie, Herbert Beaver, H. L. Harris, 
U. Buchanan, James Ailardyce, James 
Ben well, F. L. Nicolay, G. K. Davison, 
Henry Smith, R. T. Coxe, Henry Neale, 
Geo. Spry, Hugh Walker, G. A. Smith, 
AV. A. Saxon, T. John Adams, George 
Gibson, Fred. Ensor, Conway Stadord, 
W» S. Mackinlay, T. White, G. Wood- 
fall, E. J. Simpson, J. S. Elliot, E. At- 
kinson, F. R. Cro/ier, John L. Jones, D. 

H. Considine, J. H. IMacbraire, John 
Gerrard, C. Pickering, G. P. C. Smitli- 
waite, Samuel Carr, G. Tranchell, James 
Robertson, John G. Brew, W. F. Du 
Pasquier, R. Lambert, W. E. T. Bradley, 
C. James Cole, John Uayne, L. M, 
Macleod, Matthew White, Francis Hlrt- 
xel, and A. T. Bridge ; from "i7th April 
1S22. 

9th Regt. AT. 7. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Geo. Stott to be Captain, and Sen. 
Ens. H. Roberts to be Lieut., vice Boles, 
dec. ; date of com, 27th May 182.3. 

I9th Regt. iV', 7. Sen, Ens. H. Wright 
to be Lieut., vice King, dec. ; date of 
com. 21st May 1823. 

Head Quarter Sy Choultry P/am, May 
20, 1823. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. King, attached to 
Superintending Surgeon Presidency, to 
proceed in medical charge of Lieut. Dre- 
Ver*s detachment of young officers to 
Bangalore. 

May 23, 1823. 

Lieut. -Col. R, Taylor, Invalid Esta- 
blishment, is posted to Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. J. C. H, Campbell, 24th regt,, 
is removed from doing duty with 2d batt. 
6th regt,, to do duty with 1st batt. 8th 
regt. till further orders. 

Lieut. R. Alexander, 2d hat. 24th regt., 
to proceed under orders of Lieut. Drever, 
of 1st bat. 7 til regt., to Bangalore, and 
thence take charge of young officers going 
to Chittledroog and Bellary. 

Ens. J, Hayne, 2d bat. 18tli regt., to do 
duty with 1 st bat. 2d regt. until 30th Sept, 
when he will join his bat. at Cannanore. 

May 31, 1823. 

Capt. H. Walpole, 2d bat. 20th regt., 
having been reported sick, Capt. G. H. 
Budd, of Rifie corps, will relieve him in 
charge of young officers proceeding to 
Secunderabad. 

Asiatic Jounin^^o, 97. 
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Cornet W. A. Gregory, Sd regt. L. C., 
will place himself under orders of Capt. 
Budd. 

Assist.-Surg. A. E Blest, M. D , is ap^ 
pointed to do duty with H. M. 41st regt. 

Assist.-Surg. R. Sutherland is appointed 
to do duty with H. M.’s Royal regiment. 

May 25, 1823, 

Lieut, A. M‘Farlane, .5th regt. has been 
reported fully competent to officiate as an 
interpreter in the Hindostanee language. 

Fort St. GeorgCy June 3, 1823. 

Lieut, Ji*hn Chisholm, of Artillery, to 
be Quart. -Alast. and Iiiterp. to 2d bat. of 
that corps, vice Gregory promoted. 

Lieut. John Metcalfe, of 4th regt. N.I., 
to be Fort Adjutant Ht Bellary, vice Stott, 
promoted. 

Mr. Geo. Tranchell is admitted on the 
establishment as a Cadet of Infantry, and 
promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

June 6, 1823. 

Capt. Benj. Baker, 4th regt, N. I., to 
be Paymaster to troops in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, vice Boies, dec. 

Capt. G. M. Stewart, 1st regt. N, I., to 
be Secretary to the Clothing Board, vice 
Baker, 

Capt. F. Derville, of Artillery, to be 
Commissary of Stores with Hyderabad 
Subsidiary foice, vice Burton, promoted. 

Artillery. Sen. 1st Lieut. P. Montgo- 
merie to be Captain, and sen. 2d Lieut. 
Thos. Baylis to be 1st Lieut., vice Aloor- 
house, dec. : date of com. 1st June 1823. 

Brevet Rank. The undermentioned offi- 
cers, subalterns of fifteen years* standing, 
are promoted to the rank of Brevet Cap- 
tain, fiom 4th June 1823. 

Lieut. J. G. Rorison, 3d N. I. 

Ideut. A. McPherson, 23d do. 

Lieut. W, N. Pace, 13th do. 

Lieut. R. Shedden, 8th do. 

Lieut. John Tucker, 9th do. 

Lieut. W. Scott, 21st do. 

Lieut. R. L. Highmour, 5th L. C. 

Junr 10, 1823. 

Messrs. John Smith and Hen. Thos, 
'i'arde are admitted on tlie establishment 
as Cadets of Infantry from 7th inst., and 
are promoted to be Ensigns. 

Lieut, (Brev. Capt.) W’m. Thompson, 
1st regt. N. I., has returned to his duty 
without prejudice to rank. 

June 13, 1823. 

Messrs. James Colquhoun, Geo. Hop- 
kins, and Tindall Thornton, have been 
admitted as Assist. -surgeons. 

Assist. -Surgs. C. C. Johnson and E. 
Tracy arc permitted to enter on the general 
duties of the army. 

The name of Ens. Alex. Stewart, 16th 
regt. N. I., is struck off the strength of 
that corps. 

June 17, 1823. 

Capt. H. T. Rudyerd, of Artilleiy, i< 
appointed to act as Superintendeut of Gun 

VoL. XVII. P 
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C^riage Manufaaory at Seringapatam, 
until further orders. 

Assist. -Surgs. Tindall Thornton, M. D.» 
Jas. Colquhoun, M. D., and Geo. Hop- 
kins, M, D., are appointed to do duty 
under the Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. 
George, the Surgeon of 1st bat. of artil- 
lery, and the Surgeon of 2d bat. of ar- 
tillery respectively. 

JiDie 20, 1823. 

Lieut, Jas. Forrest, 15th regt. N. I., to 
be Quart. -Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat. of 
that Corps, vice Hibgame. 

Artilleri/. Sen. 2d-L'eut. C. H, Best 
to be Ist-JLieut., vice Wilkinson, dec.; date 
of com. 11th June 1823. 

' Mr. Dashwood Strcttell is admitted on 
the establishment as a Cadet of Infantry, 
and promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

Ju7ie 24, 1823. 

Wth Regt. N.I. Capt. C, Lethbridge, 
and Lieut. A. E. G. Tumour, to take rank 
from 3d Oct. 1822, vice Edmonds, retired 
— Sen. Lieut. Brev. Capt, Geo. Norton to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. W. De Monte 
Lys to be Lieut., vice Bulinan, dec.; date 
of com. 23d Dec, 1822. — Sen. Ens. Mor- 
den Carthew to be Lieut, vice Wyner, re- 
signed; date of com. 19th April 1823. 

June 27 y 1823. 

I9th Regt. A^./. Lieut. (Brev. Cnpt.) 
J. W. Cleaveland, to be Adj. to 2d bat., 
vice Clarke — Lieut. A. Clarke, to be 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat., vice 
King — Lieut. E. T. Clarke, to be Quart. 
Mast, and Interp. to 1st bat., vice Cleave- 
land. 

llt/j Regt. KT.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
T. J. Hammond, to be Adj. to 1st bat,, 
vice Norton. 

Lieut. G. M. Arthur, 2d Infantry, to 
be an Assist. Surveyor under Capt. Young, 
employed in the dominions of His High- 
ness the Nizam 

Messrs. Charles Bazil Lindsay and 
William Patrick Deas, are admitted on the 
establishment, and promoted to the rank of 
Cornet respectively. 

Messrs. James Thomas, Edward W, 
Snow, and Charles Yates, are admitted on 
the establishment, and promoted to the 
rank of Ensign respectively. 

The undermentioned officers have re- 
turned to their duty without prejudice to 
rank : 

Lieut. Col. A. Fair, 1 4th regt. N.I., 
arrived 21st June 1823. 

Major M. Riddell, 7th regt L. C., 
Capt. R. L. Evans, 11th regt. N.I., and 
Lieut, T. Thompson, 18th regt. N.I. ; ar- 
rived 22d June 1823, 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. 

May SO, Cornet W. T. Boddam, 2d 
L.C., for one year, without pay. 


June 2. Major-General Charles Rumley, 
Ensign F. C. Mayo, 23d Regt, N.I., 
on sick certificate. 

27. Ens. J, C. Hawes, Madras Europ. 
regt., ditto. 

SHIPPING, 

Arrivals. 

June 18. Stento^, Harris, from London. 

— 19. Britaiiniay Luke, from ditto. — 21. 
Pyratnus, BrocUe, from ditto. — 23. Atlas, 
Mayne, and yorfolk, Greig, from ditto — 
July 20. KainSy Cunningham ; William 
MileSy Beadle ; and General Palmery Trus- 
cott, from London. — Madras, Clark, and 
CadmuSy Talbert, from ditto. 

Departures. 

July 19. Kellie Castle , Adams, for Penang 
and Ciiina. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 1. At Hyderalrad, the lady of Capt. 
R. Young, of a daugbtt*r. 

27. At Quilon, the lady of Capt. Cox, 
D. A.C. (General, of a daughter. 

June 2. At Pondicherry, the lady of 
Capt. Du Rhone de Beauvere, of a son 
and heir. 

6. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. 
Calder, Fort Adjutant, of a son. 

8. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. Bent- 
ley, 2d bat. 13th regt. NT., of a daughter. 

14. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut, - 
Col. Clifford, C,B., H, M., 89th regt., 
of a daughter. 

— At Secundrabad, Harriet, the wife of 
Mr. Clias. M’Carthy, Conductor of Ord- 
nance at that Station, of a son. 

18. The lady of William Hudleston, 
Esq,, of the Madras Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

19. Tile lady of Edward Lake, Esq., 
of the Engineers, of a son. 

24. At VTpery, the wife of Mr. P. Rie- 
ley, of a son. 

29. The lady of Herbert Compton, Esq., 
Advocate- General, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 9. At St. Mary*s Church, Capt. 
Marrett, 1st bat. 9th N.I., to Matilda, 2d 
daughter of Col. Daly. 

10. At Bangalore, Francis Whitworth 
Russell, Esq., Bengal Civ. Service, to Jane 
Anne, 2d daughter of the late Jas. Brodie, 
Esq., Madras Civ. Service, 

18. At St. George’s Church, W. Haines, 
Esq., Cantonment Surg. at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, to Hester Jane, 2d daughter of 
the Rev. Thos. Godfrey, of Homings- 
heath Hall, Suffolk, and Rector of Melton 
Mowbray in Leicestershire. 

18. At the Scotch Church, Mr. Coiiduc-* 
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tor Johnson Hamilton to Miss IVIargaret 
Bishop, eldest daughter of Mr. Conductor 
Bishop. 

19. At Paulghautcheny, Lieut. Bar- 
nett, 2d bat. 7th jS.I,, to Miss Mary Fran- 
ces Sayer. 

23. At Trichinopoly, Mr. John Big- 
wood, to jMrs. Sally 'rurner. 

25. At Yanam, G. A. Sn ith, Esq , 
Madras Civ. Scivice, to Eugenie, eldest 
daugliter of Joiin Bouehcz, E'q. 

Jid^ 12. At St. George's Church, Jos. 
Cox, Esq., Surgeon to the Hon. Clover- 
nor’s Body Guard, to Catherine Grace, 
eldest daughter of Major ^Vaugh, of the 
Madras army. 

DEATHS. 

April 25. At Carman ore, Daniel De 
Lisle, Esq., Assist. Surgeon. 

May G. J. B. Hudieston, Esq., of the 
Civil Service of tliis Presidency. 

IG. At Chicacole, Anne Sophia, wife 
of Ideut. Goold, and sister of Capt. Dow- 
den, 1st bat. 1 9th N.I. 

18. Anne Maria Still, wife of Major 
R.West, commanding 1st bat. 13th N.I. 
at Gooty. 

20. At Can nan ore, Louisa, tlie lady of 
Capt. Wigan, i8th regt. N.I. 

— Mrs, Sarah Tayler, widow of the 
late Mr, Hen. T iyler, of the iVIadras liotel. 

24. At Bellary, ISIrs. Mcdigan, wife of 
Lieut, J. Medigan, of H. M. 46th regt. 

31. At Seringapatam, Capt. J. 31oor- 
house, 1st bat. arlilleiyq Public Agent for 
Ordnance Carriages. 

June 1. At Cocanada, aged 31, Hen. 
Sewell, Esq., H. C. C. S eldest son of the 
late Hen. Sewell, Esq of iMadras. 

3. At Pondicherry, the infant son of 
Capt. Du Rhone de Beauvcro. 

4. In Armenian Street, Barnet Phillips, 
Esq. , merchant. 

5. At Pondicherry, Mr. J. Louis la 
Sauvagere, 

7. At Gooty, jMr. Thos. Clarhe, Dep. 
Assist. Commissary of Ordnance. 

8, Aged 8 months, Emelie, youngest 
daughter of John Arathoon, Esq. 

10. In camp, (Pear Bellary, Lieut. C. B. 
Wilkinson, 1st bat. artillery. 

16. At Cuddalorc, E. \V. Stevenson, 
Esq., Master Attendant, 

18. Francis liawden Hastings Birm- 
ingham, aged 3 months, second son of W. 
P. Birmingham, Esq., Assist. Surgeon 
H.M. 69th foot. 

20. At Vepery, Donald, the infant son 
of Mr. Donald Calder, Market Serjeant, 
aged 1 year. 

22. At Pondicherry, INIadame Bur el 
De Meder, aged 78, relict of the late 
Mr, Francis De Meder, Chevalier of St. 
Louis. 

23. At Trichinopoly, Filzroy Lambton, 
youngest son of Capt, Chas. Aug. Elder- 
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ton, Mil. Paymaster Southern Division, 
aged 13 months. 

24. Mrs. Elizabeth Mogg, aged 26. 

25. At Trichinopoly, aged 23, 

Maria Valentine, wife of Mr. W. Valen- 
tine, nieu'hai t. 

26. After a few hours* illness, Francis 
Wm Sl^‘v art, Esq , of the firm of Grif- 
filhs, St'.w.’.rt, and Gjlffith<;. He was on 
the point of returning to England, after 
a re-^idence of years in India. 

July 2, At Masulipatam, Capt. Robt. 
Young, 23 i N I., and Surveyor in H. H. 
the Nizam's dominions. 


BOMBA \\ 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 6. Asia, Pope, and Charles I'orhes, 
Bryden, from London — 8. H.C.S. RWdge- 
water) Mitchell, from ditto. — 11, Royal 
Gc'orgef Ellerby, from ditto. — 12. Ew- 
phfates, Meade, from ditto. 

Departures. 

July 6. FI. C. Ships Darquharson, 
Cruickshank, and Serle, to China. 

— 10. H. C. Ship Her fordshircy Hope, to 
ditto. — 1\. DlrMbctU, Keys, to Bengal.— ' 
12. ^lclJ)orneury IMowbray, to London. — 
15. H.C.S, iraterloo, Alsagar, to China. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

HARillAGES. 

May 27. At Mazagon, Poyntz Ricketts, 
E5!q,,of the Civil Serv., to Miss Margaret 
Maria Clark. 

July 17. CNpt. J. Taylor, Bengal Com- 
missariat, to "Miss Sarah Falcdner Graham, 
daughter of Wm. Graham, Esq., Hadding- 
ton, North Britain. 

DEATHS. 

June 1 1. At IMuscat, Capt. Dyer, of the 
ship Samdany. 

23. Capt. J. T. Brew er, aged 35, 


CEYLON. 

DEATHS. 

June 4. At Batticaloa, Carolina Eliza- 
beth Torsin. 

19. At Kandy, Tdeut. Brook Young, 
83d regt., of fever and dysentery contract- 
ed at Gonugamme, where he was stationed 
as Assistant Engineer. 


PENANG. 

BIRTH. 

May 17. Mrs. Wyatt, wife of Capt, W. 
M. Wyatt, of the country service, of a 
daughter. 

P5 
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Aj^il 16. Mr, John Rick wood, son of 
t)r. Win. Rickwood, senior, of Horsham, 
in Sussex, and late chief officer of the ship 
John Munro, after a lingering illness, 
aged 34. 

Afay 21. Joseph Minas, Esq., late of 
Malacca, aged *^3 years. 


SUMATRA.— JA VA. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 9. At Batavia, in tlie 22d year of 
his age, Capt. Andrew Affleck, of the 
East- India Ship V'row Helen, a native of 
Dumfries. 

Marck26. At Fort- Marl borough, Ben- 
coolen, the lady of Lieut. Coi. ]\I‘innes, 
of the Hon, E. I. C,*s Seivice. 

Aprilll. At Buitensorg, in Java, where 
he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
George Anderson, Esq., of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Bencoolen, eldest son of Alexander 
Anderson, Esq , of London, 


5'Umntaip. 

The length of the debate at the East- 
IndiH House, and the mass of late intel- 
ligence received from India by H.M.S. 
Jupiter, has obliged us to enlarge our 
present number. But it would be neces- 
sary to increase it to double its ordinary 
size, were we to give insertion to the variety 
of interesting matter that is now before us. 
We must content ourselves therefore with 
a brief notice of such intelligence as is 
most important, proposing to furnish in 
our number for February a more full and 
interesting xeport. 

The arrival of Lord Amherst has been 
noticed in a former page. It is unne- 
eessary to dilate upon the customary for- 
malities observed on such occasions. But 
we must not omit to notice the eclat with 
which his immediate predecessor in office 
retires from bis temporary government. A 
meeting, consisting of upwards of 300 of 
the most respectable Europeans in Cal- 
cutta, was held at the Town Hall on the 
9th August, at which Mr. Fergusson, of 
the Supreme Court, presided. ’The most 
honourable testimony was borne to the 
public and private character of Mr. Adam, 
by all who addressed the meeting ; and it 
was unanimously resolved, that a sub- 
scription should be opened for a full- 
lengtli portrait of this distinguished in- 
dividual, to be placed in one of tlie public 
buildings of Calcutta. We are sorry to 
•bserve that Mr. Adam is under the ne- 
cessity of taking a voyage to Bombay for 
the benefit of ijh health. 


We noticed in our last mimber that 
there had been dreadful hurricanes andt 
inundations in Bengal, at the mouth of 
the Hooghly. The accounts which are 
furnished by the late arrivals, present a 
picture which far surpasses our most 
gloomy anticipations, Tlie injury sus- 
tained by the shipping is incalculable. 
The Oracabessa, the Liverpool, the Cut- 
tack, and the Helen, were mentioned in 
our last number as having been lost. Tlie 
Flora, pilot vessel, returned to the river a 
complete wreck, with seven feet water in 
her hold. The Planet also returned with 
damage. The Cecilia is reported to have 
likewise su tiered much, but to have re- 
mained on the station. The Guide, on 
entering the river, reported that she had 
seen tlie wreck of a ship on her broadsieW 
in Balasore roads. 

The inundations have likewise been most 
disastrous. Tlie sea, during its most vio- 
lent agitation, broke through the Sand 
Hills which run along the coast of the 
northern part of the district of Cuttack, 
carrjdng ruin and devastation to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the sea coast. 
Many villages have been swept away ; the 
inhabitants of which, of course, have been 
involved in the same fate. The sea pene- 
trated in some places as far as eight miles 
from the coast; and a tract of country, 
from eighty to one hundred miles in ex- 
tent, was converted into one wide plain of 
water. From the Soobarecka towards the 
south, numerous villages have been also 
carried away, and an immense quantity of 
cattle destroyed. All the tanks and wells 
were rendered useless. Some of the pu{>- 
lic buildings of Balasore ha\e sustained 
considerable damage. 

Neither the tremendous gale, nor the 
consequent inundation is unprecedented. 
The latter end of A^ril 1782, is re- 
markable for one of the most severe gales 
of this description. At Surat, and in the 
Gulf of Cambay, the sea broke in most 
furiously, carrying every thing before it, 
in May 1787, a similar gale occurred on 
the* coast of Coromandel, and occasioned 
an inundation at Coringa which destroyed 
many of the inhabitants. 

Die law and police intelligence is very 
interesting. A scheme has been detected 
of extensive forgery on the Bank of Cal- 
cutta, which, but for its early discovery, 
might have been productive of seriout 
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consequences. It was contrived by na- 
tive, But we must postpone all mention 
of the particulars to our next number. 

Mr, Sandys, the present editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and two of the pro- 
prietors of that work, have been prosecuted 
by the Rev. Dr. Bryce for libel. We 
have seen, in the CalcutUi Government 
Gazette, a very long report of the trial. 
At present, however, we must content 
ourselves with stating, that on the 22d 
July Sir Anthony Buller, who has re- 
turned to the Presidency, gave judgment 
against tlie defendants. Damages 2,000 
rupees with costs. 

A Court*martial has been held on Lieut. 
J. D. Carroll, H. M. 86th regt., who was 
arraigned on charges of a very serious 
nature as regards his character for honesty. 
W e are grieved to say, that he was found 
guilty on all the charges, and dismissed 
the service. 

The religious intelligence is also very 
interesting. A sermon was preached on 
tile 4th May in St. James’s church, Cal- 
cutta, explanatory of the nature and ob- 
jects of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, and a collection 
was afterwards made. 

The Native Female School Society, 
which has been, lately established, meets 
with the most encouraging success, 'Die 
schools have increased to fourteen, and 
promise to be permanent and effective. 
The number of names on the list is 260, 
but nearly 80 are absent daily. 'Phe 
Committee are taking the most active 
measures to promote regularity of attend- 
ance on the part both of visitors and pupils. 

General Sir Alex. Campbell, command- 
ing the forces at Madras, has been dange- 
rously ill, but was declared out of danger 
on the 25th July. 


The Jupiter, which brought the above 
accounts, left the Mauritius on the 16th 
Oct. She brings intelligence of the death 
of George Smith, Esq., Chief Judge of 
the island; and of the arrival of Col. Guy 
Le Strange and family from England. 
On the 26th of the same month she arrived 
at the Cape. Capt. Owen had not been 
heard of since he left Simon’s Bay on the 
surveying expedition along the eastern 
coast. Lieut. Col. Fraser was dangerously 
ill at Graham Town. The crew of the 
vessel had been severely attacked with 
cholera morbus, but they all happily re- 
covered except four seamen. Great credit 
is due to the surgeon. 

Tlie Jupiter has had a stormy passage 
of exactly four months. 

We understand, by letters received in 
town from Batavia to the middle of Sep- 
tember, that a rumour was current there 
of another fire having occurred at Canton 
early in August, but not so destruc- 
tive as the last, the factories having 
escaped. We also learn, that difficulties 
in the trade have again arisen, the viceroy 
having expected that the murderers (in the 
Chinese phrase) in the affray with the 
Topaze would have arrived in the first 
ship of the season. 

We conclude tliis brief summary with 
promising very copious and interesting in- 
telligence in our next number, and with 
assuring our readers that we have made 
every possible exertion to insert in our 
present one all accounts of Civil and Mi- 
litary Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, Arrivals and Departures of Ships, 
&c. which could be obtained. They may 
rely both upon the lateness and accuracy 
of our report. 


l^ntrUtgrttcr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KEW ORGAKIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

By the present organization of the In- 
dian army, every two regiments of native 
cavalry have but one Colonel, and each 
regiment of native infantry is composed of 
two battalions, commanded by one Colonel, 
By the new organization, each regiment of 
cavalry will have its own Colonel; and 
each regiment of infantry will be divided 
into two regiments, willi a Colonel to 
each. By this arrangement, forty Lieut, 


Colonels of cavalry and infantry on the 
Bengal establishment will obtain regi- 
ments; viz, four additional ones to the 
cavalry ; thirty-two to the infantry ; and 
four to the four irregular regiments of in- 
fantry, which are to be officered on the 
regular establishment. 

We understand that orders have been 
sent out to the Governor General to the 
following effect: — The Company’s army 
on the Bengal establishment is to consist 
of eight regiments of light native cavaliy, 
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three brigades of horse artillery, five bat- 
talions of artillery, one corps of artillery 
golandanze, one corps of engineers, two 
regiments of European infantry, and 
sixty-four regiments of native infiintry, 
including four new regiments ; each regi- 
ment of infantry is to be officered by one 
Colonel, one Lieut. Colonel, one Major, 
five Captains, ten Lieutenants, and five 
Ensigns. Each brigade of horse artillery, 
each battalion of foot artillery, the corps 
of goiandauze, and each regiment of ca- 
valry, is to have the same number and rank 
of European officers as a regiment of infan- 
try, The engineer corps to have two Colo- 
nels, two Lieut, Colonels, two ^Majors, ten 
Captains, twenty Lieutenants, and ten En- 
signs. 'I'hose Colonels who are on the senior 
list, and those who now hold regiments, are 
to continue in the enjoyment of the full off- 
-reckonings of two corps as at present ; the 
new Colonels and Lieut. -Colonels com- 
mandments of regiment*, are to succeed to 
oflP-reckonings as vacancies occur among the 
present Colonels of regiments ; every such 
vacancy will occasion the succession of the 
two senior new Colonels to a half or one 
share each. The Lieut. -Colon els who 
stand jirst for promotion, and those who 
m.iy succeed to half shares, within two years 
from the date of this arrangement, are to 
receive from the Company an equivalent to 
the difference between full and half shares 
from the period when, under other cir- 
cumstances, they would have been en- 
titled to full shares. Casualties occurring 
amongtheGeneral Officerson the retired off- 
reckoning fund list, and among those who 
are now on the senior list, are not to cause 
promotion after the new arrangement has 
been carried into execution ; tiiose tw^o 
lists will become extinct on tlie demise of 
ail the General Officers enrolled thereon. 

All Colonels of regiments, and Lieut.- 
Colouels commandant, not entitled to off- 
reckonings, will be permitted to come to 
Europe, and to remain there on the full pay 
of Colonel, succeeding to off-reckonings in 
their turn ; and those who chuse to remain 
in India will be allowed Colonel’s pay, 
batta, and other fixed allow ances, until they 
succeed to off- reckonings. 

Every officer in the actual command of 
a regiment, doing duty with it, wiiatever 
rank he holds, is to receive 400 rupees per 
month in addition to his other allowances 
during the period of his command. 

The airangement is to take place from 
the date of its promulgation in general 
orders in India, and the Madras and Bom- 
bay armies are to be reformed on the same 
principle as the above. Each battalion to 
constitute a regiment. 

As connected with these arrangements, 
we have also to refer our readers to a ge- 
neral order at the commencement of our 
Calcutta Intelligence, by which it appears 


that it has been deemed necessary, by the 
Governor- General in Council, to create 
four new regiments. Vide page 88. 

MAJOIt-GEJTERAL MACQUARIE. 

We consider it an act of justice to give 
publicity to the following letter from the 
colonists of New South Wales to their late 
Governor, eighteen months after be rc- 
siened that Government. It is, at this 
distance of time, a gratifying proof of the 
high estimation in which General Mac- 
quarie was held by those who had the best 
opportunities of appreciating his public and 
private character. 

Sidney j New Smith Wales, 2\sl April 182.S 

Dear Sir: — It having been unanimously 
agreed on and determined, at a Public 
Meeiing of the Colonists of New South 
Wales, that “ a Gold Cup of the value of 
500/., with an appropriate inscription, 
should be presented to your Excellency, 
on your retirement from the situation of 
Governor in Chief of this territory, in order 
to mark the high esteem and veneration in 
which your character was held by the in- 
habitants of the Colony I have now the 
pleasure to transmit to you the first of bills 
of exchange, to the amount of 500/- ster- 
ling (particulars of which are inserted at 
the fijot of tills letter), and to convey to you 
the wislies of tlie colonists, that you will 
be pleased to have a cup, or vase, made of 
the must modern taste, and in workman- 
ship corresponding witli the value of the 
article, wdth this inscription : 

TJie Coloiii-'ts of New South Wales 
present this V.ise 
to their late venerated Governor, 

^tajor Geiier.ol Lachlan Macquarie, 
in testimoi'v of respect, giainude, and affection, 

for the eqiii y. and humanity, 

winch li istintjiii-hed liis G ivernment 
of tiiat Colony and Us Dependencies, 
during an active and prospetmis administration 
of twelve yeais. 

1 ^ 22 , 

I have to request that you will accept 
niy assurances of continued esteem and 
regard for yourself and family, to whom I 
beg you will most kindly rememl>er me ; 
and believe me to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) D. Wentworth. 
Major-General Macquarie, &c. Stc. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

IVIajor-Gen. Sir John Cameron, K.C.B., 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of Plymouth, 
vice Sir Denis Pack, deceased. 

Captain Charles Bullen, C.B. (who 
commanded the Britannia, in the battle of 
Trafalgar), to be Commodore and Com- 
mandcr-in -chief on the coast of Africa, in 
the room of the late lamented Sir Robert 
Mends. 

John Hugh Donnell Ogilvie, Esq., to be 
Provisional Member of Council at Madras. 
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tKOOVS ORDERED TO EMBARK FOR INDIA. 

Detachments, consisting of 24 officers 
and 400 men, belonging to the 1 1th regt. 
of light dragoons and the 16lh lancers, 
and to the 13th, 14th, 38th, 44th, 58 th, 
and 87th regiments of infantry, are ordered 
to prepare for embarkation on board the 
Berwickshire and Duchess of Athol, East- 
Indiaraen, for Bengal. Detachments, 
consisting of 10 officers and 390 men, be- 
longing to the 4th regiment of light dra- 
goons, and the 20th and 47 th regiments of 
foot, have received orders to prepare for 
embarkation on board the Duke of York 
and Castle Huntley, East-Indiamen, for 
Bombay. The above detachments are or- 
dered to be embarked on board the aforesaid 
Indiamen by the 31st of December. 

INDIA SIIirPIhG. 

Arrivals. 

Dec* 4. Liverpool. Clydesdale, M‘Kel- 
lar, from Bengal and JMadras. — Pa'isen-- 
iiers : Sir William Rumbold, Bart., fa- 
mily, and suite. 

7. Gravesend. IParqtiess Hastings, Bar- 
clay, from Bengal 28th May. and IMa- 
dras 13th July. — Passengers. 3Iajor-Gc- 
neral Rumley, H.C.’s service; Mrs. Col, 
Freeze, Miss L. Freeze, two Masters 
Freeze; Capt. Walpole, 20th N.I. ; 
Cornet Boddam, 2d N. C. ; Mrs. Bod- 
dam ; Mr. J. B. Glass, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice ; Ensign Berry, I7th N.I.; Major 
Patterson, his Majesty’s I3tli Dragoons ; 
Lieut. Morison, Dr. Bush, Mr. Barfoot, 
Quarter-master his Majesty’s 46th regt. ; 
Mrs. Barfoot, Master Barfoot ; J. Pater- 
son, Miss M. Paterson, children of Major- 
Paterson ; Mr, Attride ; live European 
servants, and one native ditto. 

11, Deal. Melpoyncfie, Mowbray, from 
Bombay 12th July. — Passc7}gers : Lieut. 
M*Pherson, and Lieut. C. Land worthy. 
(Lieut. James McPherson died at sea on 
7th Aug.) 

20. Portsmouth, H. M. S. Jupiter, 
Westphal, from Bengal 19th Aug., Ma- 
dras 1st Sept., Mauritius, Cape, Sec . — 
Passengers: Major Stratford, Military Se- 
cretary at Madras ; and Col. Hutchinson, 
from the Cape. 

25. Off Dover, Timandra, Wray, from 
Bengal, &c. 

Departures* 

Nov. 26. Gravesend. Belle Alliance, 
Rolfe, for Madras and Bengal. 

29. Ditto. Actceon, Briggs, for Bom- 
bay. 

Dec. 8. Deal. Nassau, Carss, for Sin- 
gapore. 

— Portsmouth. Clyde, Driver, for IVIa- 
dras and Bengal. 

14, Deal. Hannah, Shepherd, and 
Mary Ann, Craigie, for Bombay ; York, 
Talbot, for Madras and Bengal ; and 


Guardian, Sutherland, for Batavia and 
Singapore. 

22. Deal. Cambridge, Barber, for Cape 
and Bombay. 

Vessels spoken with. 

Charlotte, Stephenson, Portsmouth to 
Bombay, 24th Oct., lat, 10. ion. 23, — 
Bengal, Pearce, Liverpool to Bengal, 2Sth 
Oct., lat. 12. Ion, 23. — Waterloo, Studd, 
London to Bombay, 26th Oct , lat. 8. N. 
Ion. 6. — Lord Suffield, Brown, London 
to Bengal, 26th May, lat. 5.5. Ion. 28. — 
Lady Kennavvay, London to Bengal, 10th 
Oct., lat. 7. N. Ion. 27. — Vansittart, Dal- 
ryraple, London to China, 9th June, lat.l. 
N, Ion. 20. W. — Assistance, London to 
Bombay, 28th Aug. — Fame, Young, Lon- 
don to Bengal, 3d Aug„ lat. 10. S., Ion. 
85. E, — Buckinghamshire, Glasspoole, 
London to China, 9th Sept., lat. 17. S., 
Ion. 27. W. — Hope, Flint, London tu 
Madras, 21st Oct. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 30. At vSouth Vale, Blackheath, the 
lady of Major J. Hi ekes, of the Bombay 
Establishment, of a daughter. 

Dec. 4. In Middlesex-place, New Road, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. D’ Aguilar, of a 
daughter. 

— At Hincknol], Dorset, the lady of 
Sir M. 11. Nepean, Bart., of twin daugh- 
ters ; one still-born, the other surviving 
only five days. 

Lately. At Dieppe, in Normandy, tlie 
lady of Capt. Langslow, late of the Hon. 
Company’s 22d regt, N.I., of a son, 

MARRIAGAS. 

Nov. 15, At Ahern Church, Tallow, 
by the Rev. Geo. Mason, John Corbin, 
Esq., to Sophia, seventh surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Geo. Bowles, Esq., of 
Mount Prospect, County of Cork. 

29. At Chichester, by the Rev. Dr. 
Challen, Capt. Gillum, of the East- India 
Company’s service, to Augusta, youngest 
daughter of the late John Challen, Esq , 
of Shermanbury.place, Sussex. 

Dec. 9. AtWalcot Church, Bath, Capt. 
‘Colin Campbell, R.N., to Elmira, widow 
of the late Lieut. Gen. Richard Gore. 

15. At Bury, Wra. Thomson, Esq., of 
Batavia, to Miss Grace Grant, niece of 
Wm. Grant, Esq., of Springs! de, Lan- 
cashire. 

DEATHS. 

Seqd. 4. At Cape Coast, on board His 
Majesty’s ship Owen Glendower, Com- 
modore Sir Robert Mends, Knt. Corn- 
man der-in- Chief on the Western Coast of 
Africa. 

29. In the island of Barbadoes, the 
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Hon. John Forster Alleyne, late President 
of His Majesty’s Council of that island. 

Nov, 13. At Clifton, Lady Sulliran, 
relict of Sir B. Sullivan. 

20* At Sidmoutb, aged 70, the Rev. Jas. 
Bernard, Rector of Combeflory, Somerset, 
and of Stoodleigh, Devon. 

21, At Blackwell, near Darlington, 
Diurham, Capt. Ralph Milbanke, R.N., 
i^ed 75. 

22. At the Hague, Wm, Barker, Fsq., 
of East Sheen, Surrey, late Captain in 
H.M/s 20th Light Dragoons. 

— In Trinity Square, John Roebuck, 
Esq. 

24, At St, Enoder. Vicarage, aged 84, 
the Rev, Wm. Hocker, A.B., of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

— Jas. More Molyneux, Esq., of 
Loseley Park, Surrey. 

27. In Brunswick-square, Harden Bum- 
ley, Esq., aged 83, father-in-law of Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P. 

28. At Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
the Rt. Hon. Rich. Philips Lord Milford. 

— At Stamford, Lincolnshire, Wm. 
Bury, Esq. of Ripon, Yorkshire, formerly 
a Capt. in the 11th Foot, aged 71. 

— Charles, third son of Chas. Barclay, 
Esq., of Clapham Common, aged 13. 

so. At Ham Common, Klif, Mary, 
wife of Capt. Booth, 15th King’s Hussars. 

— At Naples, Lieut. Col. Monier 
Williams, of the Hon. E. I. Comp. Ser- 
vice, Bombay. 

Dec. 1. At Cowes, Mr, John Maynard, 
R.N., aged 90. He was at the taking of 
Quebec, in 1755. 

Aged 28, D. D. Van Butchell, 
youngest son of the late Martin Van But- 
cbell, of Broad-street, Golden -square. 

— In the Meal Vennal, Edinburgh, 
Mrs. J, M‘Kay, aged 101. She retained 
hw faculties till the day of her death. 

— In Hunter-street, Bmnswick-square, 
Mrs. Adams, widow of John Adams, Esq. 
late of Peterwell, Cardigan. 

■— Mrs. Curteis, of Devonshire- place. 

3. In his 9th year, the Hon. John Rus- 
sel Keppel, youngest son of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

— John Marsh, Esq., late Chairman of 
the Victualling Board, aged 77. 

At Cornwood, Devon, aged 73, the 
Rev. Duke Yonge, vicar of that parish, 
and of Sheviock, Cornwall. 

— At Deptford, Mrs, Wallis, wife of 
Capt. John Wallis. 

4. At Leamington, aged 70, Harriot, 
relict of Lieut. - Gen, Wm. Gardiner, aunt 
to the present Sir John Wrottesley, Bart., 
and sister to the late Duchess of Grafton. 

— At Boulogne, the Rev. W. Tilt, 
late of Newtimber-place, aged 52, 

In Devonshire-str., Portland -place, 
Catherine Spencer, wife of Mr. Octavius 
Greene, 


5. At Cargen, near Dumfries, Mrs. 
Stothert, of Cargen. 

6. At Charmouth, Lieut, Gabriel Bray, 
R.N., aged 74. 

— Joseph Gundry, of Bridport, Dor- 
set, Esq., banker, ag^ 73. 

8. The Rt. Hon. Thomas Steele, aged 
70. 

— At Newq)ort, Isle of Wight, B. D. 
Speke, Esq. of the 54th regt., third son of 
Wm, Speke, Esq., of Jordans, Somerset, 
aged 24. 

9. At the Friary, St, James’s Palace, 
Christina Catherine, wife of A. F. C. 
Kollmann, Esq., organist at his Majt^ty’s 
German Chapel. 

— In Brighton, Miss Masquerier. 

— Emma Frances, 2d daughter of 
Mr. Ben net. Secretary to Uoyd’s, aged 
16. 

10. At Plymouth, Susanna, wife of 
Capt, Digby Murray, 3d regt. of Guards, 
aged 23. 

10. Margaret, wife of Mr. C. Suther- 
land, of Astey’s-row, Islington. 

— At Penney Bentley, near Ashborne, 
Derbyshire, the Rev. John Bowness, late 
Perpetual Curate of Brassington, aged 
52. 

— In Brook-street, aged 63, Sir Eyre 
Coote, of West Park, Hants. 

11. In the Barnfield, Exeter, SibelJa, 
relict of the late R. Lambert, Esq., of 
Dorchester. 

— In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, 
Fred. Chapman, Esq., aged 86. 

— Mary, relict of the late John Greaves, 
Esq., of Highfield, near Manchester. 

— Mrs. Eliz. Sharp, late of Mansell- 
street, aged 68. 

12. Aged 70, Major Gen. W. D. Faw- 
cett, of the Hon. E. I.C.’s Service, and 
second son of the late General Sir Wm. 
Fawcett, K.B. 

13. Aged 49, the Rev. David Fitzpa- 
trick Price, D.D., of Bradtield, Essex. 

18. At Cheltenham, aged 78, Mrs. 
Lightbourne, of Sandy will Park, Glou- 
cester. 

19. The wife of Mr. Bennet, Secretary 
at Lloyd’s, after a few days’ illness. She 
survived the death of her second daughter, 
Emma Frances, only ten days. 

— At the Royal Naval Hospital, at 
Haslar, Lieut. N. D. Barnes, R.N., late 
of the Preventive Station at Pagbam. 

20. In Rathkeale, Robert Allen, Esq., 
M. P., late of H.M.’s Navy. 

21- At Weymouth, Anna, the wife of 
Capt. Newcorabe, C.B., of H.M.’s ship 
Pyramus. 

22. Peter Giles, Esq., of Grosvenor- 
place, aged 69. 

24. At Blackheatb, of the hooping- 
cough, aged thirteen months, Alexander 
William, son of Major John Hickes, of 
the Bombay establishment. 
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L. 

1 Si 

. d. 


L. 

S. 

d. 



L 

> t. 

d. 


L. 

t. 

d. 

Cochineal 

...lb. 

0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ..... 

.cwt. 

4 

10 

0 

to 

4 

lb 

0 

Cotfee, Java 

.cwt. 








Senna 

...lb. 

0 

0 

6 


0 

9 

6 

— Cheribun 


s 

15 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Turmerick, Java.., 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

9 

lb 

0 




12 

0 

■■I 


0 








2 

14 


— Bourbon 








China 


t 

10 

O 





5 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 










Cotton, Surat 

. .lb. 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

3 

Galls, in Sorts 


7 

0 

0 







0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 



7 

10 

0 


9 

Tb 

r> 

— Bengal 


0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Indigo, Blue ........ 

...lb. 








— ■ Bourbon 


0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

3 

— Purple and Violet ... 

6 

8 

7 


0 

6 

9 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing, 








— Fine Violet 









Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 

n 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 


0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

9 

Anniseeds, Star 


4 

0 

0 

— 

S 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

7 

0 

... 

0 

7 

6 

Borax, Refined 


3 

0 

0 

— 

2 

IS 

0 

— Good Ditto 


0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

U nrefined, or Tincal 

2 

b 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Ordinary Ditto. 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

6 

Camphire unrefined 


9 

0 

0 

— 

8 

10 

0 

C- --1 


0 

5 

e 

... 

0 

6 

0 

Cardemoms,Malabar..lb 

0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

3 

3 

'■! ! . : 

<■ ■ 

0 

b 

9 


0 

8 

b 

— ■ Ceylon 


0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

3 

'.!■ .1' 


0 

10 

0 


0 

ii 

0 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 

16 

10 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

- 


14 

0 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

1 ignea 


7 

U 

0 

— 

7 

14 

0 

Sago 


0 

16 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Castor Oi! 

..lb. 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 


1 

6 

6 





China Root 

cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Silk, BengalSkein 

..lb. 

0 

13 

1 





Coculus Indicus..,. 


3 

0 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

— NovT 


0 

14 

1 

_ 

I 

1 

3 

Columbo Root 









— Ditto While.. . 


0 

14 

1 


1 

0 

b 

Dragon’s Blood 


9 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

China 


0 

18 

1 





Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Organzine 


1 

10 

0 

... 

1 

16 

0 

Arabic.. — .. ., 


5 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon..., 

..lb. 

0 

6 

7 

— 

0 

6 

8 

Assafoetida 


3 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Cloves 


0 

3 

10 


0 

4 

0 

— Benjamin . ... 


3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

' Mace , 


0 

4 

10 





— — Animi 

cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

—— Nutmegs 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

6 

— — Galbanitm... . 









— Ginger 

cwt. 

0 17 

0 


1 

0 

0 

— Gambogtum . 


14 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— - Pepper, Black . 

..lb. 








— Myrrh 


7 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

• — White 


0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

* Olibantim 


2 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

7 

0 

— 

1 

9 

O 

Lac Lake 

..lb. 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

0 

White 


1 

10 

0 


1 

16 

0 



0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

6 

Proiv.i 




0 


1 

3 

0 

— Shell, Block... 


o 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— Manilla and Java .... 

0 

18 

0 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

— Shivered 


2 

5 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

.. lb. 

0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

b 



0 

15 

0 


1 

10 

0 





6 


0 

2 

7 

Musk, Ciiina 

.oz. 

0 

6 

0 


0 

15 

0 

— — Souchong 


0 

S 

9 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Niix Vomica 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

— Campoi 


0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Oil Cassia 

.Oz. 

0 

0 

8 





Twankay 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

8 

Cinnamon.. .. 


0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

9 

0 

Pekoe 


0 

S 

3 





— Cloves 


2 

0 

0 





Hyson Skin 


0 

3 

4 

— 

0 

3 

tl 

— Mace 


0 

1 

0 





— — Hysen 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

5 

It 

— Nutmegs 


0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— • Gunpowder 









Opium 

..lb. 








Tortoiseshell 


1 

12 

0 


2 

5 

0 

Rhubarb 


0 

1 

s 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, Dec. 26, 1823, 

CoxTOX.— Great sensation has been pro- 
duced on the market by intelligence from 
Liverpool ; there has been much business 
doing, and great interest as to the future 
prices ; the advance is fully irf. a \d. per 
lb., and the business done would have been 
more considerable, had not the holders 
demanded much higher prices. The sales 
(including those on Friday last) consist of 
3,200 Surats ordinary, to 6^. mid- 
dling, and 6^. a for fair and good 
fair ; 1,600 Bengals, 5fd. a 6d. middling 
to good fair; 950 Madras 5|d. a 6M 
ordinary to middling fair; 6^. a 6|f/. 
for fair and good fair ; 30 Orleans 8^d. 
fair ; 30 Manilla 9|d. a 9^d. good fair ; 
the above in bond ; and, duty paid, 30 
fair West- India at 9d. Speculators are 
the principal operators, who have gene- 
rally directed their attention to India Cot- 
ton ; Brazils are also in great demand for 
home use. The letters from Liverpool 
to-day are still favourable. 

Uncleared Goods,— The Lords of the 
Treasury have ordered the cargoes of all 
ships which arrived from places within the 
East-India Company’s Charter, up to the 


31st Dec, 1815 (with the exceptions of 
Camphor, refined or unrefined, Lac Lake 
or Lac Dye, Red Wood or Red Saunders, 
and also prohibited goods), to be cleared 
forthwith, either for home consumption or 
exportation ; and in the event of a price 
not being obtained for them at a re-sale 
equal at least to the full amount of the 
Duties of Customs and Excise, together 
with the expenses tliereon, that they may be 
destroyed, in the manner directed by the 
act 43 Geo. 3. cap. 132. sec. 29. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sate 20 January — Prompt g April. 
Company*^ and Licensed — Indigo. 

For Sale 4 February — Prompt SO April. 
Prmile-Trade — Cossaes — Mulmu Is— Nainsook* 
*— Abroahs— AllibalUeg— *Doreas— Chnwderguiries 

7 

lapollam Handkerchiefs— Shaw! Handkerchiefs— 
Shawls — Cashmere Shawls— China Silk Piece 
Goods — Sarsnets— Lnslrings — Denmarks — Persian 
Carpets, 

For Sate 9 February— Prompt 7 May. 
Company's — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Black and White Pepper— Saltpetre. 

For Sale i6 February — Prompt 4 June. 

Co w;)aw;/*s— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the %6th of November to the ^5th of December 18^3. 
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SKETCH OP THE HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
MARQUESS HASTINGS. 

{Concluded from p, 16.) 


Hitherto it has not been deemed 
necessary to transgress the strict li- 
mits prescribed to a history of Lord 
Hastings* administration, or to dwell 
upon occurrences of minor impor- 
tance, which are absorbed by events of 
such magnitude as those already des- 
cribed. The chastisement of the 
Pirates seated in the Gulphs of Persia 
and Arabia, and of the insurgents in 
Kattywar, by expeditions fitted out 
under the Presidency of Bombay; 
and the curbing, at different periods, of 
certain restless chiefs (for it became a 
prime object of his Lordship to repress 
at once the smallest indication of a 
marauding or refractory spirit), are 
of the latter subordinate character,, 
There is, nevertheless, one transaction 
deserving of notice, which happened 
during the epoch of his government, 
although the Marquess is concerned 
in it so far only as it afforded an oc- 
casion for the display of his prompti- 
tude of arrangement, whereby suc- 
cour was supplied to a distant de- 
tached quarter, ip spite of the demand 
for troops created by bis extensive 
plans. 

The British possessions in Ceylon 
had, since our acquisition of it, been 
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confined to a belt of sea coast, extend- 
ing round the island, from the interior 
of which we were excluded. The 
reigning prince of Candy, whose rest- 
less disposition had caused repeated 
incursions upon the British frontier, 
became at length so obnoxious to his 
own subjects, through his oppression 
and cruelty, that in the year 1813, the 
nobles and people of his kingdom in- 
vited the British Governor, Lieut. Col. 
Brownrigg, to assist them in throwing 
off the yoke of his insupportable 
tyranny. An expedition, accordingly, 
penetrated into the interior, and was 
joined by the Adigars, or chief persons. 
A detachment of our troops entered 
the capital of Candy, and a revolution 
was effected, which terminated that 
long continued singular division of 
territory, and opened an intercourse 
between the interior and the coast. 
The revolution, however, was pot so 
complete as to extinguish the germs of 
disaffection to British dominion; for 
about two years after (October 1817), 
a rebellion broke out in different parts 
of the island. The insurgents were 
headed by a pretender to the Candian 
crown, and the plan seemed to have 
been long prepared, and regulaidy or» 
VoL. XVII. R 
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ganized. The spirit of revolt, though 
met by British detachmeuts wherever 
it appeared, spread from province to 
province in the interior, and nearly all 
the military posts were surrounded by 
the rebels. By treachery, by ambus- 
cades, by marches amid swamps and 
forests, and by the havock caused by 
sickness, the array sensibly diminished, 
and application was made by Gen. 
Brownrigg to the Governor General 
of India for assistance,* Marquess 
Hastings, though the great Mahratta 
war had scarcely closed, promptly des- 
patched the military reinforcements 
which the Governor of Ceylon de- 
manded ; and by the end of Novem- 
ber 1818, the rebellion was subdued. 
The process of amelioration, which 
had commenced in the Govern- 
ments of Continental India, was com- 
municated to this island ; a new con- 
stitution was promulgated for the 
Candian provinces, adapted to their 
altered circumstances, and calculated 
to improve the condition of the people, 
and secure to them the benefits of 
impartial justice, and equal protec- 
tion. -(• 

Besides this transaction, there are 
indeed few occurrences in our Indian 
insular empire since 181 3, which invite 
our attention. The termination of 
that protracted contest, which, how- 
ever severely felt in Europe, enlarged 
our Eastern possessions, by the 
expulsion of every rival nation, was 
succeeded by the transfer of some of 
the conquered colonies to their former 
masters. By the treaty with France in 
1814, the colonies and factories taken 
from her during the war were mostly 
restored, except the island of Mau- 
ritius, w'hich was ceded to the crown 
of Great Britain, In the siunc year 
an arrangement was concluded between 

♦ About tti 5 period, the proraptjiude and hu- 
manity of Liird Hastings were displayed in the 
relief he afforded to the inhabitants of the Mau- 
niius, when visited by a dreadful calamity, and 
which was gratefully acknowledged by that 
Colony, 

t See the proclamation, dated 28ih of Nov, 
1818, in As. Journal, Vol.VlII, p. 504,— and also an 
kriicle “On Ce>'lon and its Sys'ems of Govern- 
ment, Vtd. XIV, p. 317. 
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the British and Netherlands’ Govern- 
ments, by which the former retained 
the Cape of Good Hope, and restored 
the other conquests made from the 
Dutch in the East, including the is- 
land of Java. The settlement of 
Cochin was exchanged by the latter 
for the island of Banca, acquired by us 
in 1812 by a deed of cession from the 
Sultan of Palembang. 

Although the military and political 
measures of Marquess Hastings were 
thus confined to the continent of 
India, his attention to the commercial 
interests of his native country was 
restricted by no limits whatsoever. Not 
only does his own mind appear to have 
originated suggestions for the im- 
provement and extension of trade, 
but it was ever open to entertain from 
others whatever schemes appeared 
likely to promote that object. Abun- 
dant proof might have been adduced of 
that magnanimity, so conspicuous a 
part of his Lordship’s character, which 
disposes him readily, without the 
smallest tincture of jealousy, to em- 
brace and cordially patronize whatever 
projects seem adapted for the ad- 
vantage of any particular service. 
Nor is the secret satisfaction that he 
has “ done the state some service,” 
the only reward enjoyed by him, in 
whose breast the happy idea has been 
conceived ; the same principle which 
makes his Lordship the patron of such 
a measure, impels him likewise to 
confer the just tribute of acknowledg- 
ment and approbation upon the real 
author. The terms in which the 
Marquess has publicly spoken of the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop, Sir 
David Ochterlony, Sir John Malcolm, 
the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, and a 
multitude of other persons, may justly 
be said to reflect equal credit upon 
the giver and the receiver of the 
praise*. “ Never,” says Sir J. Doyle, 

* The numerous general orders issued by the 
Marquess, which from the skill displayed in their 
composit»on may fairly be ascribed to his pen, 
bear testimony to what has been said in the text. 
See tliat respecting Sir John Malcolm, in As. 
Journal, Vol. XII j, p. 6t 1. 
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his fellow soldier^ ** was there a man 
of whom it coaid be more truly said, 
self was the only being seemed forgot,^' 
It was through this liberality of dis- 
position, as well as from an anxiety to 
befriend the interests of British com- 
merce, that the project suggested by 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles for the 
establishment of a free port as an 
emporium for trade, in the island of 
Singapore, was carried into effect by 
the Marquess in the year 1818. The 
restraints which it was judged ex- 
pedient by the Legislature to continue 
upon the intercourse between Bri- 
tain and India; the painful and em- 
barrassing circumstances under which 
our commerce exerted itself to pene- 
trate to the eastward, and among the 
innumerable clusters of islands, which 
seem to have been in former ages but 
a prolongation of the Asiatic conti- 
nent; the return of the Dutch to 
these parts, and the renewal of their 
selfish, exclusive, and grasping policy, 
suggested to the Governor of Ben- 
coolen the project before us, as a 
remedy or palliative for ail these evils; 
and, fortunately, the person at the 
head of the Indian government had 
a congenial mode of thinking, and 
discernment sufficient to appreciate 
the benefits attending its success. 
The result has, in a manner beyond the 
most sanguine calculation, confirmed 
the judgment and sagacity of the 
measure ; the consequences of which 
in after ages may be felt, when the 
glory attending Lord Hastings’ mili- 
tary plans, splendid as they are, shall 
be forgotten,* 

* “ Our i)tcu)Kii giutitude i 3 due to your Lord 
ship, as inhabitants of a settlement whtcii is the 
first recorded example of a truly free commerce. 
The rapid and unparaUtled prosperity of tliu 
establisliment, planned under Lordship's 

auspices, and maintained against jealous rivalry 
by the vigoui and firmness of your counsels, attest 
the wisdom of your views. You found it, le <!5 
than four years ago, a village of a couple of 
hundred idle MiUyan fishermen 3 and it is now 
a colony of ten thousand industrious inhabitants, 
collected from every quarter, and livng together 
in peace and harmony, under the magic auspici^s 
of that freedom and those principles ulnch your 
Lordship has established and confirmed.” Address 
from Singapore on Loid Hastings’ resignation. 


Another evidence of his Lordship’s 
vigilant attention to the interests of 
commerce, may be perceived in the 
recent mission to Siam and Cochin 
China. Mr. CrawTurd, formerly Bri- 
tish resident at the court of Java, who 
had devoted much attention to the 
history of the Indian archipelago, and 
to the commercial capacities of the 
islands and continental kingdoms of 
farther India, suggested to Lord Hast- 
ings, in 1821, the project of an em- 
bassy to the courts of Siam and Cochin 
China, for political and commercial 
purposes. His Lordship accordingly 
patronized this scheme, and appointed 
Mr, Crawfurd his envoy or agent, in 
the beginning of 1822, with proper 
credentials and authority to negotiate 
with these respective courts.* This 
mission received the utmost attention 
in Siam, and some civilities w^ere, it is 
understood, intended as a mark of 
distinguished and particular respect to 
the Governor General. It is now 
ascertained f that by the treaty en- 
tered into with the Siamese, the free 
admission of British commerce is sti- 
pulated for, an engagement is entered 
into that the present duties shall never 
be increased, and a pledge is given of 
cordial aid from the officers of govern- 
ment to obtain more, to effect in its 
full extent the object contemplated by 
the Governor General, namely, a free 
trade with Siam, as enjoyed by the 
Chinese, could not be accomplished, 
without entering into such political 
relations as were at variance with the 
principles of moderation adopted by 
his government. 

The essential objects of the mission 
were completely gained in Cochin 
Cliina. Our trade is admitted into 
that kingdom on the same terms as 
that of the Chinese, of the Portu- 
guese, and of the French since the 
year 1818. As a further proof of the 
confidence inspired by us into the 

* the Hiitoncal Sketch of Singapore in 
A». Journal, Vol. XVI., p. 24. 

t Supp. to Calcutta Gov. Gazette, Jan. 9, 1825. 

t See our account of thia mission. As, Journal, 
Vols. XV., p. 567, XVI., pp. 30, iwi, &c. 
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Cochin Chinese government, the Go- 
vernor General’s agrat was indulged 
with the unusual privil^e of returning 
from Hue, the capital, to the sea-coast 
by land. 

It cannot be doubted that the cha- 
racter of the Chief of our Indian 
empire, and the imposing aspect of 
his government, have greatly contri- 
buted to this fortunate result. 

These, among many instances of his 
Lordship’s studious endeavours to en- 
courage and extend the commerce of 
tlie British empire, concurred with the 
objects of the Ministry and Parliament 
of England, by whom the commerce 
with India was conditionally opened 
to British subjects in general. This 
great and important measure, which 
forms an epoch in the history of 
India, by a singular coincidence, took 
place at the same period when his 
Lordship assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. The act* by which the Indian 
trade was thus enlarged, comprehend- 
ed also provisions highly interesting 
to the welfare of the European and 
native inhabitants of Hindostan, name- 
ly, a church establishment, to consist 
of a bishop and three archdeacons; 
and arrangements for the better ad- 
ministration of justice in British 
India* A farther object of this act 
was the application of the Company’s 
territorial revenues, which are thereby 
restricted to the following purposes : 
1. The military establishment. 2. The 
interests of the Company’s debts in 
England. 3. The expenses of the 
civil establishments under the three 
Presidencies. 4. The liquidation of 
the Company’s territorial debt, the 
bond debt at home, or other purposes 
£q)pointed by the Court of Direc- 
tors, with the approbation of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. A sum not less than one 
lac of rupees out of the surplus, is 
directed to be applied to the establish- 
ment of schools, public lectures, or 
literary institutions for the benefit of 

* W Geo. I1I.» c. 1 Jjo. 


the natives of India. Let us close our 
examination of Marquess Hastings* 
administration, by viewing it in con- 
nexion with these several objects* 

It will be convenient to dispose 
what remains to be said under the 
following heads : 1. Thearmy.- 2. The 
administration of justice. 3^ Litera- 
ture and education, 4. The present 
condition of the natives of India. 
5. Local embellishments and improve- 
ments;— and, lastly, the revenue and 
financial arrangements down to the 
year 1822, the term of his Lordship’s 
government.* 

It is proper to premise, that the 
Marquess relinquished his high office 
in consequence of the state of his 
health, and on account of domestic 
concerns, contrary to the earnest 
wishes of his employers. The Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors declar- 
ed at a Court of Proprietors, by whom 
the news of his Lordship’s resignation 
was received with general sorrow, that 
the intimation of the noble Marquess’s 
wish to retire had been answered by 
a communication to him very much 
regretting his determination. He 
added, “I feel a very sincere regret on 
account of the resignation of the 
noble Lord, because, I believe no man 
ever felt a livelier interest in the 
affairs of this Company, or laboured 
harder for their success and prosperity 
than he did.”'f' 

The first point for consideration is 
the military department. The high 
state of discipline maintained in the 
Indian army, and the courage and 
energy evinced by it throughout the 
different campaigns, would sufficiently 
attest the diligence with which his 
Lordship discharged his duty as Com- 
mander-in-chief. His active mind 
descended from the highest to the 
lowest details of the service in pur- 
suit of improvement, and in the en- 
deavour to infuse those principles 
which his military education and 

* Marqutss Hastings resigned the Government 
the beginning of January, 1823. 
t Debate at tile Easi*liidia House, Mar. 20, 182-2. 
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extensive experience taught him to 
regard as the foundation of a soldier’s 
character. The introduction into all 
native regiments of interpreters; the 
establishment of a topographical staff ; 
the scrupulous administration of jus- 
tice ; the extinction of pillaging habits 
in the native soldiers, are some of the 
means he employed towards improve- 
ment. Whilst his Lordship was alive 
to every subject which concerned dis- 
cipline and subordination, he never re- 
laxed in his efforts to promote the 
comfort of the troops, or the interests 
of their officers. Some of the General 
Orders issued by his Lordship, are 
standing memorials of his comprehen- 
sive talents ; and his admirable com- 
mentaries upon the procedure and 
findings of courts-martial, supply a 
copious fund of military instruction. 
It would be endless to particularize 
the beneficial regulations introduced 
into the Indian army, during his ad- 
ministration. It early became an ob- 
ject of his Lordship to raise into 
higher consideration the Company’s 
military officers. It was his constant 
study “ to give to the Indian service 
that rate in the estimation of society 
at home, which the incalculable 
value of India to England, and the 
gallant elevation of spirit in the Hon. 
Company’s armies, so truly claim.”* 
His regard towards the native troops 
was displayed in his rigid impartiality 
in the punishment of every instance 
of oppression towards them, and in 
the rewards bestowed upon those 
individuals who afforded examples of 
courage and attachment. The welfare of 
the European soldiery was most zea - 
lously attended to by his Lordship. 
By his General Order, dated 13th 
March 1822, a committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of military and 
medical officers, to visit every vessel 
proceeding with troops to Europe, 
“ for the purpose of minutely! nspect- 
ing the provisions, medical comforts, 
and accommodations provided for the 
men.” But the most striking proof 


of his Lordship’s attention towards 
this class is the application made by 
him to the Court of Directors, when 
reporting on the state of regimental 
schools, to obtain libraries for the 
soldiers. The opinion that such es- 
tablishments would be attended with 
considerable influence on the con- 
dition, conduct, and morals of the Eu- 
ropean soldiery, induced them to com- 
ply with the Governor-General’s re- 
quest, and accordingly large collec- 
tions of useful books were sent to 
Bengal, to form soldiers* libraries at 
the principal stations of the army. 
Moreover, the poor orphan of the 
British soldier in India finds a refuge 
from the dangers of idleness and ig- 
norance, the snares of vice, and the 
horrors of want, in the Calcutta Fe- 
maleOrphan Asylum, established under 
the auspices of Marchioness Hastings, 
and supported by her patronage. We 
cannot more appropriately terminate 
our remarks on this part of his 
Lordship’s administration, than by in- 
serting the following tribute to his 
military temper from a manly speech 
of General Sir John Doyle, 

“ No man possessed in a higher 
degree the happy but rare faculty of 
attaching to him all who came within 
the sphere of his command. When 
they saw their general take upon him- 
self the blame of any failure in the 
execution of his plans (provided it 
did not arise from want of zeal or 
courage), and where they succeeded, 
giving the whole credit to those he 
employed, every man found himself 
safe: an unlimited confidence diffused 
itself into all ranks, and his army be- 
came irresistible.”* ^ 

In regard to the second point, the 
administration of justice, one of the 
first acts of Lord Hastings* govern- 
ment was to appoint a person of emi- 
nent talent and qualifications, who 
was in communication with the highest 
court in India, the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut, to remodel the judicial sys- 
tem ; and an early fruit of the un- 


Lord Hastings* uwn e^tpressious. 


* Debate at East-iiidia House, ^tb May 
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ceasing application of his Lordship, 
was the celebrated jMinute of 2d Oct. 
1815, r^srding that system. This 
work, written with extraor^ary ta- 
lent and precision, consists of a hun- 
dred and thirty-five paragraphs, and 
discovers such astonishing acquain- 
tance with this intricate subject, ac- 
quired in the short space of a year 
and a half, and during most anxious 
and laborious research in personal 
visits to the provinces, that a gentle- 
man well versed in Eastern affairs, de- 
clared it was almost impossible to 
conceive it to be within the scope of 
human talent to arrive, in so short a 
period, at such a minute knowledge 
of that most complicated of all sub- 
jects, the foundations of the native 
laws, and the principles of their prac- 
tical jurisprudence. This result was, 
in fact, the fruit of no ordinary di- 
ligence and exertion. No sooner had 
his Lordship consented to assume the 
reins of government in India, than be 
laboured, night and day, previous to 
his departure, to qualify himself for 
his arduous office by unremitted study. 
On his voyage his application was in- 
tense ; and immediately on his arrival 
in India, he availed himself of every 
means of acquiring the information 
requisite to perfect his knowledge, and 
render his administration efficient. 
Considering the advanced age of his 
Lordship, and the multifarious con- 
cerns which must have immediately 
engaged his attention, in a climate un- 
favourable to mental or bodily exer- 
tion, the knowledge he obtmned of the 
native literature and languages is extra- 
ordinary. 

It is fit to remark, that the law 
which the Company’s judges are bound 
to administer in India is not that of 
England, but the law to which the na- 
tives had long been accustomed under 
their former sovereigns ; tempered 
and mitigated by the voluminous re- 
gulations of the Governors-General 
in Council, as well as by the general 
spirit of the British Constitution. The 
jurisdiction exercised by the senior 


merchants composing the five courts of 
circuit and appeal under the Presidency 
of Bengal, is of greater local extent, 
applicable to a larger population, and 
occupied iu determining causes infi- 
nitely more numerous and intricate, 
than that of any of the regularly con- 
stituted courts of justice in any part 
of Europe.* 

The remedies proposed by the Noble 
Marquess for the defects of the judicial 
system, were not however adopted by 
the Government at home ; not because 
the wisdom of his Lordship’s plans 
was not acknowledged, but after mature 
consideration, either maxims of eco- 
nomy, f or scruples arising /rom the 
comprehensive nature of those plans, 
obstructed the adoption of them ; and 
the Governor-General was left to ap- 
ply partial remedies to prevailing 
abuses, and to persevere in that watch- 
ful superintendance of the existing 
system, which has procured for him 
the gratitude of the European, the 
Hindoo, and the Mohammedan,^ The 
following extract from the Minute re- 
ferred to will demonstrate the ad- 

*Lnid Wellesley’s Minute, i8tU Aug. 1800. 

t In a presentment of tlieGrand Jury of Calcutta 
istNov. 1821, a complaint is made of tlie inefficient 
pay to native officers, as productive of bad con- 
sequences : The Jury can nut take leave of this 
subject without expressing tbe belief they enter- 
tain, thatan efficient police in the native branch 
of it cannot be looked for, until encouragement 
be given to persons of good character and con- 
duct to enter on its duties. The present rates of 
pay given to Jemmadais and Chokeedais do not 
appear to be adequate- The latter only receive 
four rupees per month, a rate of wages manifestly 
inadequate to their maintenance, and even con- 
siderably below what they would have in many 
other professions of not more labour and less re- 
sponsibility, It would seem therefore that the 
present system does not afford sufficient induce- 
ment fur qualified persons to engage themselves } 
and it is to be feared that the < hokeedars now 
employed, must in many instances be incom- 
petent to their duties, or that they derive an in- 
come from sources at once at variance with their 
duty, and destructive as well of ilie ends of 
justice, as of the character of an efficient police.** 

t It is worthy of remark in tins place, that in 
spite of the provocations given by the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, to which allusion has before 
been made, his I.ordship never, in fact, resorted 
to that arbitrary mode of punishment which he 
was entitled to exercise : but when punishment 
became necessary, he sent the offender before a 
Jury, by whom he was acquitted : no small evi- 
dence of tbe character of his government. 
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loirable principles which formed the 
basis of his Lordship^s judicial reforms. 

“ In looking for a remedy to these 
evils, the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the natives will neces- 
sarily form a prominent feature of any 
plan which ma}'^ arise from the above 
suggestions ; and I have therefore not 
failed to turn my most solicitous at- 
tention to the important object of pub- 
lic education. As the public money 
would be ill appropriated in merely 
providing gratuitous access to that 
quantum of education w'hich is al- 
ready attainable, any intervention of 
Government, either superinten- 
dance or by contribution, should be 
directed to the improvement of exist- 
ing tuition, and to the diffusion of it 
to places and persons now out of its 
reach. In the infancy of the British 
administration in this country (India), 
it was perhaps a matter of necessity 
to confine our legislation to the pri- 
mary principle of justice. The lapse 
of half a century, and the oi)eration 
of that principle, have produced a new 
state of society, which calls for a more 
enlarged and liberal policy. The moral 
duties require encouragement ; the 
arts which adorn and embellish life will 
follow in ordinary course. It is for 
the credit of the British name that 
this beneficial alteration should arise 
under British sway. To be the source 
of blessings to the immense population 
of India is an ambition worthy of our 
country. In proportion as we have 
found intellect sterile here, the obliga- 
tion is the stronger on us to cul- 
tivate it.” 

Those who lament, with Sir Wm. 
Jones, the worthlessness of judicial 
testimony among the Hindoos, from 
that proneness to perjury among them 
w'hich succeeding judges * have so 
emphatically spoken of ; and those 
who concur with Mr. Mil), the able 
historian of British India, in viewing 
their laws as indicating gross igno- 
rance of the true principles of legisla- 
tion, and as incapable of much sa- 


lutary alteration, whilst “ devotion is 
equal to the performance of all du- 
ties,”* will best appreciate the en- 
lightened sentiments just recorded. 

The inveterate attachment of the 
natives of Hindostan to their own 
forms of judicial administration, espe- 
pecially to the Punjayet Courts, exist- 
ing in several parts of India, f is suffi- 
ciently known. But the preparatory 
measures of Lord Hastings begin al- 
ready to be felt among the Indian 
community. In the second number 
of the Bengalee newspaper, entitled, 
Sungbaud Cowmuddyy is published, an 
humble address to Government, so- 
liciting the extension of the boon of 
trial by jury to the Mofussil, Zillah, 
and Provincial Courts of Judicature. 

From this subject we pass almost 
imperceptibly to the next head, the 
measures of his Lordship’s govern- 
ment in regard to the encouragement 
of learning, and the promotion of 
moral and intellectual improvement 
among the natives of India. His own 
explicit statements furnish a key to 
understand his views on this important 
subject. 

In one of his Lordship’s visitation 
discourses to the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, he thus expresses himself : 
“ And ought the weal of a people once 
taken under our fostering care to be 
left to any extraneous contingency ? 
Our spirit of benevolence should be 
disinterested, and we should stand 
above the pride of considering their 
freedom from oppression as dependent 
solely upon the strength of our arm. 
How, it will be asked, is any other 
security to be given them ? By com- 
municating to them that which is the 
source of such security in us. By im- 
parting to them that knowledge which 

* Hisr''. of Bnt. Indta, cc. 4, 6 . The above is 
one of the maxims of Menu. 

t Col. Wilks, in his Sketches of India, attributes 
itigh praise to the Courts of Punjayet, as sin- 
gularly v\ell adapted to ilie Hindoos. An account 
of the nature of these courts, the great merits of 
which appear to be the promptness of their de 
cisions, and the exclusion fiom tliem of Vakeels, 
or greedy natue lawyers, may be found in Mai 
colm*s Memoir of Central India, c. lO. 

t 30ih June, 1817. 


• Sir James Macintosh, sir Edwaid 
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furnishes at once thc-consciousness of 
human rights, and the disposition and 
the means to maintain them. This 
government never will be influenced by 
the erroneous, shall I not rather call 
it the designing position, that to spread 
information among men is to render 
them less tractable and less submissive 
to authority. If an abuse of authority 
be planned, men will be less tractable 
and submissive, in proportion as they 
have the capacity of comprehending 
the meditated injustice. But it would 
be treason against British sentiment to 
imagine, that it ever could be the 
principle of this Government to per- 
petuate ignorance, in order to ensure 
paltry and dishonest advantages over 
the blindness of the multitude.” 

The opinion of Lord Hastings re- 
specting the mode in which the inter- 
vention of Government should be em- 
ployed, with a view to the intellectual 
benefit of the Hindoos, has just been 
recorded, namely, by improving and 
extending the existing systems of 
tuition. Accordingly, one of the ear- 
liest acts of his government was the 
passing (1814) a vote of council for a 
sum of money to be applied to the 
erection of the schools round Chin- 
surah,* under the care of the late 
Rev. Mr. May, a measure which was 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
To enumerate all the colleges and 
schools established under the auspices 
of Lord Hastings would be tedious. 
It is stated, indeed, that “ almost 
every institution now in existence in 
that country for the mental improve- 
ment of the natives commenced during 
his Lordship’s adm i nist ratio n.”f 

Deludes the native college of Be- 
nares, founded by Mr. Duncan, se- 
veral others are now established under 
the Presidency of Fort William, the 
funds for support of all which are in a 
considerable degree derived from Go- 

* These are now about twenty- hve in number. 

t Friend of India, No. VII. Art. A view of 
the Administration of Marquess Hastings in re- 
ference to the intellectual and moral improre- 
mentof British India— an article well deserving 
perusal. 


vemment. In 1815^ the Hindoo Col- 
lege was founded by wealthy natives, 
stimulated thereto by the encourage- 
ment of the Governor-General. la 
1816, the patronage of native schools 
upon the plan of the Serampore In- 
stitution, then first formed, became 
general, and they have been extended 
to remote parts of India. At the ex- 
press instance of his Lordship, and by 
the aid of his munificent support, se- 
minaries were established in Rajpoo- 
tana, the whole expense of which, by 
order of the Governor-General in 
Council, in the year 1821, was di- 
rected to be in future defrayed by the 
Government. In the same year his 
Lordship appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of a member of the Board of 
Revenue, the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department^ and 
two gentlemen of eminent oriental 
acquirements, to digest a plan upon a 
comprehensive scale, for the founda- 
tion of a new Hindoo College in Cal- 
cutta. In forming the classes and 
system of instruction, the mystical 
and extravagant works, containing 
matter highly exceptionable in the es- 
timation of respectable Hindoos, are 
excluded. It is well known that the 
sources of investigation, as well as the 
stores of native learning, are closed 
to the mass of Hindoos, through ig- 
norance of Sanscrit. There is how- 
ever an institution, not only formed 
under Lord Hastings’ administration, 
and supported by his patronage, but 
which in reality was originated by his 
illustrious consort, before her first re- 
turn to England, the fruits of which 
are likely to be more rapidly and more 
extensively beneficial. This is the 
Calcutta School Book Society, in- 
stituted in 1817, for the purpose of 
preparing and supplying books adapt- 
ed to improve and enlarge the minds 
of the native youth. So sincerely did 
the Marchioness co-operate in this be- 
nevolent design, that she herself pre- 
pared, and sent to press, several ele- 
mentary works, for the use of one of 
the schools at Barrackpore. The funds 
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of this society were furnished by vo- 
luntary subscriptions of Europeans, 
Musulrnans, and Hindoos ; but in 
1821, these funds failing, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council contributed, in 
addition to a handsome donation, a 
monthly allowance of two hundred 
and fifty rupees in aid of the society. 
The announcement to the School Book 
Committee of this act of liberality was 
accompanied wdth the following en- 
couraging intimation : The pursuits 
in which you are engaged tend to fulfil 
an object of national solicitude; and 
by extricating the society from its pe- 
cuniary difficulties, the Government, 
to a certain degree, accomplishes its 
own views and wishes for the hap- 
piness of the |ieoplc subjected to its 
rule/" 

The indigenous schools, under the 
patronage of this society, are eighty in 
number, distributed into four divisions^ 
each superintended by a Bengalee gen- 
tleman in the district. The total num- 
ber of boys educated in these schools 
is stated as two thousand eight hun- 
dred.* The aggregate of schools iu 
Calcutta is reprCvsented at a hundred 
and eight} -eight, at which upwards of 
lour thousand children are educated. 

These aj'e a few^ of the sources of 
improvement devised or patronized by 
Lord Hastings. The impulse which 
these measures liave communicated to 
the wealthy class of natives is re- 
markable. Not only are the funds of 
the institutions increased by their li- 
berality, but they incite the .students 
by their presence and countenance. 
‘‘ My countrymen begin to perceive 
the advantages arising from your 
disinterested exertions,” was the re- 
mark of one of these wealthy visitors 
to an English missionary employed in 
examining his native pupils. 

But a fact more important still is 
the success attending the efforts to 
dispel the slavish ignorance of the 
females. “ There are in Hindostan,” 
«ays Mr. Ward, to the ladies of Liver- 
pool, " seventy-five millions of your 

* Al the last Esamina ion, 27ih Feb. 1803. 

Asinlic Jotirn — No. 1^8 . 


sex who can neither read or write ; 
and thirty millions of these are British 
subjects.” Superstition seems, indeed, 
to have imprisoned, witliin almost im- 
perrious barriers, tlie understandings 
of this class of her votaries. By the 
Hindoo law, or more properly, ac- 
cording to the glosses upon the sacred 
text, women are forbidden to le^rn 
the alphabet ; and the wrath of the 
offended gods is denounced against 
females who presume to read the 
Vedas. Yet so far has prejudice re- 
laxed its hold, that parents suffer their 
daughters to receive instruction of Eu- 
ropeans ; and some hundreds of native 
females are now being educated, by a 
lady who has been sent from England 
for that purpose, under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety. The happy consequences of 
this attempt lua} in future ages afford 
the Hindoo community just reason te 
rpflect with joy and gratitude upon the 
government of Marquess Hastings. 

The readiness with which the na- 
tives send iheir children to the schools 
established by us is adverted to by his 
Lordship,* who adds, “ This readiness 
is so distinct, that I now" look vith 
confidence to the rapid diffusion of 
moral instruction thrqughout a popu_ 
Ution^ in which for a long period it has 
been lamentably wanting,” 

Anotlier feature of improvement 
justly attributable to the sagacity of 
his Lordship’s fundamental system in 
regard to education, is the recent in- 
stitution of a Hindoo Literary Society 
at Calcutta ; for v hich purpose a 
meeting of natives (probably the first 
of the kind ever known in Hindostan), 
was held at the Hindoo College, iOth 
February 1823, One of the objects of 
this society, we are told,-{- is “ to com- 
ment on the immorality and incon- 
sistency of the customs of the present 
day ; and to point out habits and con- 
duct more conducive to the w"ell-being 
and happiness of mankind.” 

The rapid progress of intellectual 

* Rtply to the Cal-utta Addrrss, Dec. 1832. 

t Calcutu Got. Gaz.iTtb March 18S3, 

VoL. XVII. S 
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refinement has manifested itself in In- 
dia, as it invariab] 3 > does under a liberal 
government, through the medium of 
the press. Native authors* are found, 
not only attacking the abuses which 
have crept into the Hindoo ceremonial 
system, but combating the senseless 
and cruel maxims of their sacred 
writers. In fact, the finishing blow 
seems about to be given to the artfully 
constructed fabric of Eastern super- 
stition, by the astonishing multiplica- 
tion of native periodical w'orks, ex- 
pressly devoted to inquiry and discus- 
sion. In Calcutta, where fifty years 
ago no newspaper existed, either 
European or native, four or five have 
within the last two years been pub- 
lished, in Bengalee, Ilindoostanee and 
Persian. Some of these productions 
are opposed to each other ; and it is 
out of this very conflict of opinion 
(under due restraint and precaution) 
that the most salutary effects may be 
expected to arise. It is evident that 
the seeds planted by the wisdom of 
Lord Hastings, and nurtured by his 
fostering influence, are beginning to 
expand and ripen into fruit, from the 
views which the naTives appear to en- 
tertain regarding the essential end of 
discussion, namely, the discovery of 
truth. At the Hindoo literary meet- 
ing before adverted to, one of the 
persons present, deeply imbued with 
ancient prejudices, declared that if the 
objects of the society were literary, he 
would interest himself in it; but if it 
countenanced any abusive exposure of 
their religion, he would have nothing 
to do with it. He was promptly an- 
swered by another, that should any 
work be publibhed hostile to their re- 
ligion, “ a defence must be ofl’ered 
thereto and this remark was ap- 
proved. 

This branch of our inquiry might 
easily be extended ; but, lest it should 
encroach too far upMi the others, let 


Brujd-Mohuna, taielv deceastd, the 
AHthorof an excellent treatise a^amst idolatry. 
He was a follower oi the pure VeJania doctrine. 


it suffice to observe, that from the cora*- 
mencement to the conclusion of Lord 
Hastings* administration, the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the 
natives of India was an object nearest 
to his heart. 

With regard to the fourth head, 
namely, the beneficial change in the 
condition of the population, by the in- 
troduction of orderly, industrious, and 
moral habits, among that portion of it 
especially to whom those habits, and 
the very idea of comfort^ were un- 
known, it is impossible to furnish a 
faithful and adei^uate representation of 
his Lordship’s services. To appreciate 
them, the scene of improvement should 
be contemplated with a full know- 
ledge of its former aspect. A person 
so qualified to judge^ would desire no 
further testimony of his talents in this 
most useful department of politics : Si 
queens quis et qnalis f verity circumspice. 

Lord Hastings endeavoured to in- 
spire all around him with his own 
zeal, and strove to impress upon all 
the servants of the Government, that 
the amelioration of the natives was not 
a mere gratuitous office, but a part of 
their duty towards their employers, 
whose interests were thereby effectu- 
ally served, Tliis was one of the 
topics inculcated by him iu his ad- 
mirable addresses to the students at 
the college of Fort William. “ To im- 
prove and persuade those around you,” 
said he, in his speech of 1820, “ will 
not be a gratuitous dut\ , superadded 
to the discharge of your immediate 
trust respecting your honourable em- 
ployers. The simpler interests of the 
Company cannot be better advanced 
than by the moral melioration of the 
inhabitants ; but, far beyond this, the 
Company have not, never could 
have, another object so much at heart, 
as the happiness of their native sub- 
jects, and the reputation of their own 
country.** 

A statement of his Lordship, of 
whom it has been justly said, that, like 
Caesar, he is the best historian of his 
own actions, will exhibit a true though 
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modest picture of the effects which 
have attended his beneficent measures. 

“ The magistrate of Bareilly has re- 
ported, that within the last twelve 
months there was an addition of above 
2271) houses to that city. In one dis- 
trict, which the ravages of predatory 
bands had cansed to be left wholly 
uncultivated, and which, indeed, had 
become nearly iininliabited, before the 
expiration of one year after we had 
provided for its safety, there were more 
than 2,000 plouglis at work; and be- 
fore the completion of the second 
year, the number employetl exceeded 
5,000. An eye-witness from our newly- 
acquired possessions in the vicinity of 
the Nerbudda has told me that he saw, 
at some of the small towns, the people 
busied in levelling the fortifications 
which had, perhaps, for generations 
been the protection of the place. On 
asking the motives, he was answered 
that they should now want space for 
an expected increase of inhabitants, 
besides w hich the place w ould be more 
healthy from the free current of air, 
and ramparts were no longer necessary 
for their security, since they had come 
under the British Government. I have 
chosen these instances from of 

the country widely separated. The 
facts, singly, are not very material ; but 
when taken as samples of an aggre- 
gate, they furnish matter of heartfelt 
redection/’* The close of the dis- 
course from whence this extract is 
taken deserves likewise to be inserted. 
Addressing the civil students, his Lord- 
ship says, The possible calls on your 
justice, your sagacity, your firmness, 
your exertion, your patience, and your 
kindness, might be inipracticable to 
communicate ; but every man ought to 
have a short summary of what becomes 
him. When appeals for your interven- 
tion occur, it will be sufficient if each 
of you says to himself, ‘ the indigent 
requires a sustaining hand, the dis- 
tressed requires soothing, the perplex- 
ed requires counsel, the injured re- 

* Ad'lress to the coViege of Fort Wtlham, 

July 1821 . 


quires redress ; they w ho present them- 
selves to me in these predicaments arc 
my fellow-men ; and I am a Briton.’ ” 
Native gratitude for the benefits 
conferred by his Lordship has been 
variously manifested,* but never more 
appropriately than by Zahm Singh, the 
Raj Rana ofKotah, who has erected a 
bridge over the Burk an die river, com- 
posed of the spoils taken from Kiireein 
and Dost Mohammed, the Pindarry 
Chiefs, in the year Ibl 7, whiclr he dedi- 
cated to the Governor General, and 
called it Hastings^ B/’idge.f 

The interest which his Lordship took 
in the improvement of Indian agricul- 
ture, was discovered at an early [mriod, 
and on many occasions.! Moved by 
this concern, he patronized, from the 
beginning, the Agricultural Society, 
establishccl in 1820, and by a vote of 
council, assigned an annual allowance 
of 1,000 rupees tow'ards defraying its 
expenses. Subsequently^ he added the 
experimental farm near Barrackpore 
to the Company’s botanic garden, with 
the immediate view of assisting the 


* The amfvug the uAtives of Bengal 

with regal (i to the benefleeut conduct of iheir 
Wise and inercifnl” tiovernnr Geticral, is ex- 
etnjlifit’d, by their ascribing to his offices wiih 
great simplicity, even the productiveness of llie 
seasons, i.,c. “We the humble subjects of the 
province of Bengal,’* it is said in one of the 
native newspapers, “ offer up heartfelt praise to 
ihc Governor*Geneial. As what is said, ‘that it 
IS llirmigh the virtuous actions of the rulerofa 
coiinttv tliat it enjoys happiness, » has been wit- 
nessed this ycai by everyone; all the lands of this 
cnnntiy affording abum^ant crops of excellent 
gram, and ahnoot every article of food becoming 
cheap; people have been chearfully attending iheir 
le.^pective duties, and spending their time con- 
tentedly, and Uie poor were ht ppy to find rice and 
other things growing cheaper." 

t Tins bridge, which is upwards of looo feet in 
length, including abutments, consists of nineteen 
beniicircutar arciits. Its entiie height is about 
tliirty-five feel, with the parapet, which is pierced 
for embrasures., and measures three feet and a half. 
The bre.idtii witliin the parapets is twenty-fou'r 
feet. It is on the principal route from the capital 
to the eastwaid, and will be a gieat benefit to the 
country. Its dumbility will piesetve to after ages 
the memory of the futi it commemorates, ihe 
fame of liis Lordship, and ibe gratitude of the 
author. I ho character and talents of Zaliin Singh 
are greatfy extolled by Sir John Malcolm (.Me* 
tnotr, ch.QU notwithstanding his proclamation 
against CATS {Ibid. ch. 12.). 

t see the admirable minute of the tst 
1815 , 

S 2 
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Agricultural Society in their pursuits 
and experiments. A horticultural es- 
tablishment there, was also sanctioned 
by Government in 1822, to the extent 
of 500 rupees per month. 

Under the sixth head, that of local 
improvements, may be comprehended 
the formation of roads, the construc- 
tion of bridges, the restoration of ca- 
nals of irrigation,^ the erection of 
handsome edifices, and various regu- 
lations for the comfort of both natives 
and Europeans, The improved state 
of the city of Calcutta alone^ during 
his Lordship’s administration, is a 
monument of bis solicitude in these 
respects. “ We have witnessed,” say 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, in their 
farewell address to the Marquess, “ the 
uniform readiness and energy, with 
which your Lordship has countenanced 
every plan for promoting the splendour 
and the healthfiilness of the capital of 
British India. The public edifices 
which have arisen in Calcutta under 
your auspices, will proclaim to future 
ages the erne with which your Lord- 
ship provided for the religious and 
commercial convenience of the Eu- 
ropean community ; while the native 
population will point, with gratitude 
and exultation, to the public works of 
your Lordship, as worthy of the 
proudest days of their ancestors.” 
One source of the durability of Lord 
Hastings’ fame, arises from the exer- 
tions made by him, in conjunction with 
the late zealous Bishop of Calcutta, in 
behalf of the Christian religion. The 
foundation of several churches and re- 
ligious colleges have been laid in Cal- 
cutta, during his government : an En- 
glish church has even been erected at 
Poona, so lately the scene of vice and 
disorder under the dissipated and 
luxurious Peishwa. Besides which, 
every well directed institution, the 

* The restoration of tlie great canal of Delhi 
had been abandoned by Ins Lordship’s predeces- 
sors, as too expensive and difticult j but the work 
was onderlaken by his orders in 1317, and finish, 
ed in 1530, under ihe masterly auperintendaucc 
of the late Captain Blane, though the channel to 
be excavated, besides sluices and lateral branches, 
'vras ISO irtiles in length. 


object of which was to spread the 
knowledge of the scriptures, has been 
encouraged; and his Lordbhip con- 
descended to become the patron of the 
Serampore College, when the mis- 
sionaries announced to him their 
design of erecting it in 1818. These 
missionaries declare, indeed, that upon 
all occasions he bestowed the kindest 
attention on whatsoever they brought 
before him connected with the mental 
improvement of India.* 

The school for native doctors, insti- 
tuted in 1822, for the purpose of in- 
structing natives in medicine, under 
the Presidency of Fort William, is 
another example of his Lordship’s 
attention to the welfare of the Hin- 
doos, where deficiency in this branch 
is most distressing.! 

These monuments of beneficence 
are testimonies to the character of 
the British Indian Government, His 
Lordship, who attended as a peer at 
the trial of his predecessor, Mr. War- 
ren Hastings, was struck with a certain 
rhapsody of Mr. Burke, who declared, 
that if the English were driven from 
India, they would leave behind them 
“ no memorial worthy of a great and 
enlightened nation ; no monument of 
art, science, or beneficence ; no ves- 
tige of thrir having occupied and ruled 
the country, except such traces as the 
vulture and the tiger leave behind 
them 1 ” This accusation is noticed, 
and eloquently refuted, in one of Lord 
Hastings’ discourses at the visitation 
of Fort William College.^ 

We shall close this long dissertation 
with an account of the revenue and 
financial arrangements during the go- 


* Friend of India, No. Vll, 
t See an account of the medical and surgical 
sciences of the Hindoos, in the Oriental Mag., 
February 1823 . This lamentable defect of medi- 
cal knowledge is felt by the natives themselves, 
in No. 3 , of the Sungbaud Cowmuddyt is an ap- 
peal to Government icspecting the want of proper 
medical advice in Indiaf and No. 4 contains an 
exhortation and recommendation to native phy- 
sicians, to place their children under European 
doctors, in older that they may aeqaire the Eng- 
lish mode of treating diseases. 
i 30 tii June 1517. 
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vernment of Marquess Hastings: in 
the course of it, we shall be occa- 
sionally indebted to the work of Mr. 
Prinsep/ which has been drawn from 
official documen ts, and is u n der- 
stood to be published with his Lord- 
ship’s sanction. This account must 
necessarily be meagre : our chief 
object is to show that political gran- 
deur, extent of territory, and corro- 
boration of power and authority, are 
not the only advantages secured by 


the Government of India during the 
last nine years; but that they are 
accompanied with a large augmentation 
of revenue. 

The statement of the revenues and 
disbursements of the Company’s In- 
dian Goveniment, from 1813-14 to 
18^21-22, (which we prefer abstracting 
from the accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment), is as follows : including the 
three Presidencies, Bencoolen, and 
Prince of Wales’ Island. 


Years 1813-U. 

1814- 15, 

181 5- 1 f>. 

1816- 17. 

1817- 18. 

1818- 11). 

1819- 20. 

1820- 21. 

1821-22 22,195,008 

The debts bearing interest owing by 
the East-India Company at their seve- 
ral Presidencies in the East-Indies 
were as follow ^ 

Years 1813-14 26,828,414 

1814- 15 27,669,478 

1815- 16 28,042,936f 

1816- 17 28,802 977 

1817- 18 29,398,938 

1818- 19 31,045,608 

1819- 20 33,782,798 

1820- 21 33,082,996 

1821- 22 31,331,1771 

It is necessary to remark, that the 
year of the Marquess's arrival in India 
was considered a remarkably productive 
one. The establishments were on a 
peace footing, and every branch of re- 
venue was more than usually prolific. 

It may be also necessary to premise, 
that about three-fourths of the Com- 
pany’s territorial revenue arise from 
the land : the remainder is derived from 
the customs, excise, stamps, and the 

* The financial transactions in I^fr. Prmsep’s 
work ar biought down to ISIS ig only, 

t In this yeai the cession to the Nawab of 
Oude took place, whereby the sum of ^l,io9,975 
ceased, in fact, to constitute a paii of tlie debt, 
and should be added to the net revenue. 

J In this year the Bengal debt is brought down 
to 31 January owlyj the other accounts to 30 
April. 


Net Ri'venue 
in India. 

£. 

1,927,505 
1,410,110 
374,5y8t 
1,032,397 
585,195 
36,597 
17,567 

19,590,784 1,761,458 

20,083,671 2,111,337 

two important monopolies of salt and 
opium. The charges upon the terri- 
torial revenue are regulated by the 
provisions of the act for renewing the 
Company’s charter, and which have 
been already specified. The nature of 
the Indian debt, to which the revenue 
is applicable, conformably to the act, 
is two-fold : there is always a floating 
debt of deposits and outstanding de- 
mands included in the annual ac- 
counts (but excluded in the aforegoiiig 
statement) though there are assets to 
meet it. This debt bears no interest, 
and is entered with this distinction ; it 
amounted on 30th April 1814, to 
£3,838,152. The real debt of India, 
namely, that iipon which interest is 
payable, stood, on the same date, at 
£26,828,414, according to the official 
account ; but Mr.Prinsep represents it 
as 23,15,86,634 sicca rupees, or about 
tsventy-nine millions ofpounds sterling. 

The territorial disbursements at 
home,^ for which provision must be 
made out of the Indian revenue, have 
not, however, varied with the fluctua- 
tions of that revenue. These de- 

* Consisting of passage of troops, freight, pay 
of officers ou furlough and letued, king^s regi- 
ments in England, stores sent to India, &.c ficc. 


Charges and Intert*: 
Gross Ke\cnue. on Debt. 

. 17,267,901 15,340,396.. 

17,297,279 15,887,169., 

17,232,818 16,858,220.. 

. 18,077,577 17,025,180.. 

18,375,820 17,790,625.. 

19,459,017 19,422,420.. 

19,237,090 I9,21i),523.. 

21,352,212 
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mands have amounted annually to 
nearly two millions sterling. The ne- 
cessity of keeping up the remittances 
to England, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war, was 
obviously a source of di£6culty to the 
Indian executive. 

The exigencies of the Nepaul war 
created a large demand upon the re- 
venue, which, in that year, fell short of 
the amount of the preceding, though it 
greatly exceeded that of 1812-13, The 
usual supplies were, however, furnished 
to England, the Marquess having pro- 
cured funds for his military opera- 
tions by a loan of two crore of rupees, 
or about two millions and a half ster- 
ling, from the Nawab of Oude, half of 
which debt was subsequently cancelled, 
in consideration of cessions to his 
Highness of districts conquered by us 
from the Raja of Nepaul. 

Notwithstanding the expenses of 
the military attitude unavoidably 
maintained during the three succeed- 
ing years. Lord Hastings was enabled 
to accumulate in the Indian treasury, 
through the productiveness of the re- 
venue, a fund for the great eftbrt of 
1817-18, amounting to the enormous 
sum of 6,55,99,156 sicca rupees, or 
upwards of eight millions sterling, 
consisting almost entirely of coin or 
bullion. The gross revenue of that 
year, it will be perceived, was, be- 
sides, more productive than any pre- 
ceding. 

The disbursements attendant upon 
that vast system of operations, the 
event of which has fixed our autho- 
rity upon so firm a basis, in conjunc- 
tion with the drain occasioned by the 
home demands, exhausted the Indian 
treasury: but the whole actual addi- 
tional debt incurred in India between 
April 1814 and April 1818 was but 
three crore and 43 lac of rupees (in- 
cluding the two crore from the Nawab 
Vizier), of which the public revenue 
was called upon to furnish no more 
than about 90 lac. 

Thus, supposing the supplies an- 
nually furnished to England had been 


sufficient to meet the demands, the 
object of Lord Hastings’ plan w’ould 
be gained by a sacrifice up to that 
period of less than a crore of rupees, 
or a million and a quarter. But the 
supplies, although averagii^ annually 
one crore, 35 lac, were unequal to the 
demand.* 

According to a statement given by 
Mr. Prinsep, the net deterioration 
caused by the prosecution of these plans 
would appear to be 2 crore and 77 lac, 
or less than three millions and a half. 
This was in 1818; and the writer 
calculates upon an additional burthen 
of four crore and a half in the ensu- 
ing year, whereby the Indian debt, 
which was in 1814, 23 crore and 15 
lac, would be increased to between 
27 and 28 crore, or nearly 35 millions* 
But according to the official account 
laid before Parliament,'!' the territo- 
rial debt, bearing interest, of the three 
presidencies, up to 30 April 1821, was 
only 33 millions. Taking tlie diffe- 
rence roughly at six millions and a 
half, and assuming the interest on 
this increase at six per cent., the addi- 
tional burthen on the territorial reve- 
nues will, at the utmost, amount to 
less than ^£400, 000 per annum. 

If it can be shewn that the territo- 
rial resources acquired by the late 
operations in India, and the practica- 
ble reduction of expenditure conse- 
quent thereupon, will be equivalent to 
the whole of this burthen, as well as 
to the home territorial demand, it will 
be evident that financial benefit has, 
in addition to other advantages, re- 
sulted from the measures of Lord 
Hastings. 

From the mode in which the Parlia- 
mentary’ accounts are exhibited, where- 
in the revenues and charges of the 
ceded and conquered territories are 
mixed and dispersed among those 
arising from other sources, it is not 


* Frinsep, 455, But ihe official accounts repre- 
sent the poliiical charges paid m England 
averaging ^1,390, O'.©, at.d never exceeding 
^l,464,OS9. 
t Dated a July, 1823, 
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practicable to deduce therefrom a satis- 
factory statement of the exact amount 
of revenue accruing from recent ac- 
quisitions. We shall therefore adopt 
the statement given by Mr, Prinsep of 
the annual rate at which the territo- 
ries stood in the accounts of the dis- 
placed governments; leaving only out of 
consideration the diminution of charge 
consequent upon the extensive and 
permanent pacificatory system which 
the changes in our condition and re- 
lations have introduced throughout 
the continent of India. 

The revenues of the Peisliwa, after 
deducting the incumbrances arising 
from the provision for the Sattara 
Raja, the stipends to Bajee Row and 
his brother, and other necessary 
charges, are computed to yield 87 lac. 
The ceded lands of the Bhoosla were 
entered in the accounts of that state 
at 22,47,000 rupees. From the Hol- 
kar cessions a produce of 10 lac may 
be assumed, the anarchy which reigned 
in that state allowing us ver\' imper- 
fect means of judging as to its actual 
revenues, ^agur, and other retained 
territories in its neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the cession of Mohaba, are 
expected to yield five lac. Ajimere 
produces four lac ; and fifteen must 
be added for the Rajpoot tributes. 
That from deypore alone will ulti- 
mately amount to that sum ; but it is 
fair to confine the view to a more 
limited period. Thus the gross addi- 
tion to the resources of the Indian 
Government from tlie acquisitions 
during the war, is upwards of 1 crore 
43 lac ; and the net revenue may be 
fairly taken at about 90 lac, or 
je 1,1 25, 000. 

These estimates are founded upon 
data which we are justified in con- 
sidering as below the truth ; and ac- 
cordingly, though some time must 
elapse before the new resources come 
into complete operation, the gross re- 
venue has experienced an increase 
which has been progressive, amount- 
ing, by the last account, to upwards of 
five millions sterling, compared with 


the very productive year 1 81 3-1 4. On 
the 29th May 1822, the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors 'declared, in a 
General Court of Proprietors, that 
from the last financial letter it appear- 
ed that there was a surplus revenue 
from our Indian possessions of nearly 
a crore and a half of rupees. 

The management of the Indian 
finances during the late war will be 
seen to better advantage by compa- 
rison with that of former seasons of 
hostility. The Mahratta war from 
1803 to 1807 cost 7 crore 57 lac be- 
yond the revenue, although the sup- 
plies to England were necessarily sus- 
pended. But the late extensive con- 
test, during an equal period, occasioned 
no deficit : but a large surplus was 
available for national purposes in Eng- 
land. The necessity of still larger 
remittances thither created a debt, the 
interest on which is only half that 
incurred by former loans. 

These financial advantages have 
proceeded, not from vexatious im- 
posts, but from land revenues, fixed 
in their ratio, gained by right of con- 
quest, and which no one is entitled to 
dispute. 

A financial operation of Lord Has- 
tings in 1821, which extricated the 
Government at home from a serious 
difficulty, and achieved a very great 
saving to the East-India Company, 
demonstrated that his Lordship excels 
even in this perplexing province of a 
statesman’s office. We shall despatch 
this transaction in as few words as 
possible. 

The interest on the loan of 1811 
was payable at the home treasury by 
drafts from Bengal, at the fixed rate 
of ‘■2s. fid. per rupee. Whilst the cur- 
rent exchange was not below this rate, 
native and European creditors in In- 
dia received their dividends in cash. 
Drafts on London were required only 
for persons resident in Europe. But 
no sooner was it perceived that such 
bills were saleable at a premium, ow- 
ing to the fail of the exchange towards 
the close of 1819-20, than every class 
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of security holders demanded bills in- 
stead of cash, whereby an immense 
quantity of bills was thrown upon the 
market. The drain occasioned hereby 
seriously incommoded the Home Go- 
vernment. The drafts which in for- 
mer years seldom reached £400,000, 
swelled in 1820 to the amount, as it 
has been stated, of £1,800,000.* Ap- 
plication was accordingly made to 
Bengal by the Government for relief : 
at the same time the Court adopted 
measures, in July 1821, for opening 
a new six per cent, loan in Bengal. 
But the measures of the Marquess 
were conducted with a magical rapidi- 
ty which altogether superseded those 
of the Court : no sooner did he re- 
ceive their letter, than he shipped a 
million of money on board the Com- 
pany’s vessels; and in a few weeks, 
by the transfer of the old loan to a 
new one (May 1821), the interest on 
which was payable in India by a rupee 
worth 2^., and which was rapidly 
filled, the Home Government was re- 
lieved from the payment of interest, 
to the amount of a million sterling 
per annum ; and an actual annual 
saving was effected of about £200,000. 
By a subsequent financial measure, 
the opening of a new loan in February 
1822, a further progress was made by 
his Lordship in the liquidation of the 
Indian debt. 

Such is a feeble outline of the ad- 
ministration of Marquess Hastings. 
The body whose interests were en- 
trusted to his management, were not 
backward in acknowledging the ex- 
traordinary merits of his Lordship, 
when his services came to be duly 
appreciated. A vote of thanks, in 
very flattering terms, for his conduct 
in the Mahratta and Pindarry war, 
passed the Court of Proprietors, 3d 
February 1819 ; and in the month of 
June following, a grant of £60,000 to 
trustees for his benefit, was made 
by the same Court, as a further tes- 

* The HFOontu of bilh (irawn on the Court of 
Directors, at ilie ihree ine&iduncies, for interest 
on the Bengal debt, was m 2Q lac > in 

laig-'io, W lac ; anti ii 1820-11, 113 Kc. 


timony of their approbation. Finally, 
on 15th May 1822, the Court of Direc- 
tors came to the following unanimous 
resolution : 

That this Court, highly appreciat- 
ing the signal merits and services of 
the Most Noble Marquess Hastings, 
are anxious to place on the records of 
the East-India Company their expres- 
sion of deep regret, that family cir- 
cumstances have led to a declaration 
on the part of that distinguished no- 
bleman, of his wish to be relieved 
from the duties of his exalted station. 

‘‘ That the thanks of this Court be 
given to Marquess Hastings, for the 
unremitting zeal and eminent ability 
with which, during a period of nearly 
nine years, he has administered the 
Government of British India, with 
such high credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the interest of the East- 
India Company.” 

When this resolution was submit- 
ted to the Proprietors, the only ques- 
tion among them was, w^h ether this 
vote, cordial and honourable as it is, 
could not be made to e^ press in a 
stronger manner the warmth of their 
acknowledgments ; and a motion of 
concurrence was carried to the follow- 
ing effect : 

‘‘ That this Court cannot but with 
the highest satisfaction, witness their 
executive authority again coming for- 
ward, at the termination of a career 
so useful and brilliant, to express and 
promulgate their sense of his Lord- 
ship’s exalted merit ; and they strong- 
ly participate in the regret expressed 
by the Court of Directors, and request 
them to convey to Marquess Hastings 
the expressions of their unfeigned ad- 
miration, gratitude and applause.*’’ 

If impressions like these were made 
upon such as lived remote from the 
scene of action, it is natural to expect 
that those who were the immediate 
spectators of the great events, and 
who could discern not merely the 
public character, but the private man- 
ners and deportment of the man, ex- 


* Dfcbdle at East- India Hona«, 90’ h May 1849. 
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perienced deeper emotions of admira- 
tion and regret. The addresses pre- 
sented to his Lordship previously to 
his departure for Europe, cannot be 
perused without awakening the feel- 
ings of the reader, and leaving behind 

durable sense of the worth of him 
whose actions are therein commemo- 
rated. Amongst these, the address 
from the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta deserves notice, for its elegant 
and concise exposition of his Lord- 
ship’s services ; and that from the 
natives of the same city, on account 
of its allusion to his efforts on behalf 
of their education and moral improve- 
ment. At the meeting for the purpose 
of preparing the latter address, it was 
proposed to thank his Lordshij> for 
permitting the burning of widows ; but 
this proj)Osition was opposed by two 
intelligent natives, who reprobated 
the practice, and it was not insisted 
upon.* 

We have alluded to the deportment 
of Lord Hastings : this ]:)oint must 
not be overlooked. The polished 
manners of his Lordship are sufficient- 
ly known ; and it is surprising how 
far his conciliating, easy, yet dignified 
demeanour, won upon the disposition 
of the natives of India. Upon his ar- 
rival at the government, he had all 
the native officers of the Presidency 
introduced to him, and treated them 
with every mark of condescension ;f 
and he never missed an occasion of 
inculcating, in the mo.--t paternal man- 
ner, “ mildness, humanity, and con- 
ciliatory conduct towards the native 
population.” The result corroborated 
the remark of Cicero, rerum omnium 
nec aptiiis est quidqvam ad opes tuendas 
ae tenendas qtidm diiigL 

To give a summary of his Lord- 
ship’s character, will be the office of 
an abler historian, at a period more 
distant. His name is blended with 
too many important passages of our 
history, to be forgotten in after times, 

* See a correct bUiement nf ilu'sv pujci ^^dnigs 
in Asiatic Journal, v')K xvi, p. 7; 

He has been accused of tnjiuing them 
thcieby. 

Asiatic No. 98. 


Nothing more seems required to finish 
a character compounded of the best 
qualities of statesman, patriot, soldier, 
and orator, than that these qualities 
should be heightened and embellished 
by taste, and that their possessor 
should not be insensible to the charms 
of science, and the claims of genius. 
This part of Lord Hastings’ character 
a scholar would love to dwell upon. 

The first bias of his mind was to- 
wards a military life. His uncle. Lord 
Huntingdon, used to relate that his 
nephew wounded himself, at ten years 
of age, 1 ) 3 ’ discharging a small batterv 
of brass cannon, which he pointed at 
some old folios. His temper was in- 
dicated by the fondness with which 
he used to repeat sentiments that 
breathed an heroic spirit : such as the 
expression of Damien, “ La Jouimee 
sera dure, mnis elle se passer aP A 
taste for literary pursuits, first inspired 
perhaps by parental example,* suc- 
ceeded, and contributed to soften the 
asperities of military habit-s. Hence- 
forward Ills leisure was consecrated 
to science, f and genius never courted 
his patronage in vain. His Lordship’s 
munificence in this respect, it is w'eli 
known, has often caused him pecu- 
niary inconvenience. These unosten- 
tatious offices and pursuits, together 
with the liospitality displayed towards 
the French princes and expatriated 
nobility at his princely residence^ 
Dodington Park, dilfused a lustre upon 
the character of his Lurd-diip, before 
he had entered upon a scene w'hich 
afibrdeil an ample scope for tiic exer- 
cise of his dormant talents. 

Literary occupations constituted his 
relaxation from the toils of govern- 
ment. When unoccU])ied in the field, 

* Tlie late Lndy Moii.i was a wuman (>1 con- 
siderable learning. In tli.; se^tntli \o!usne of ilie 
Archae'^logia is publisUed an article written by her 
JUadjsliip, concerning some antiquities discovered 
i!i Ireland, wlncU discovers groat UnowUdge of 
the manners of the ancient Iri<ih. 

t A veiy valuable libraiy btlotii,ing to his 
Lordslup, nu'lumnit uiniiy extremeiv scarce ori- 
ental Works, d^'iio'ited at the Cu^'tom House in 
February tSU, {'tevious to transmission to India, 
was emireW tksiioytd by the conflagration o( 
that building. 

Voi.. XVII. T 
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his Lordship usually filled the chmr at 


the meetings of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, and was the medium of some 
valuable communications to that body 
from foreign scholars. His speeches 
to the College of Fort William are 
masterpieces of eloquent composi- 
tion. * The general orders and official 
documents that have proceeded from 
his pen, discover a vigorous, elegant, 
and highly cultivated mind. A spe- 
cimen from the former cannot be here 
misplaced, and will exhibit more for- 
cibly the intellectual character of his 
Lordship than any efforts of ours : 

“ As this is probably the la^t occa- 
sion I sliail have for addressing the 
members of the college, I must in- 
dulge a concluding observation on the 
nature and effects of the institution. 
To those who have doubted its utility 
(singular as it may seem, I have heard 
there are some), I will not urge the 
theoretical remark, that if an indi- 
vidual be prone to sloth or dissipation, 
he must be more likely to give way to 
idleness when there are no facilitations 
to industry, or peril of public expo- 
sure ; but I will rest the argument upon 
the rapid succession of young men, 
who, after rigid and impartial exami- 
nation, have been declared competent 
to the service of the state by their ac- 
quirements in the necessary languages : 
not to dry official tasks alone. We 
have a proud c<m scion sness that our 
functionaries have the capacit}, not 
merely of discharging adequately their 
engagements to their employers, but 
that they possess also the means of 
rendering incalculable services to the 
native inhabitants, by readily com- 
municating explanation, instruction, or 
advice. The ability, however, to do 
this, would be of little value, were the 
disposition wanting. It has not been 
wanting. With exultation I have learn- 
ed from all quarters, the kind, the hu- 
mane, the fostering spirit manifested 

* The speech in the year 1814. contains a dis- 
sertaUon «)n tl>t English language, which merits 
attention fetr tJie ju'.tness and nriginahty of the 
remarks. It may he seen m the Gentleman’s 
magazine, vol. )xx XV, p. 691>. * 
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towards the natives by the young men 
whom the college has sent forth to 
public trusts. What a triumph it 
would be to my heart, could I venture 
to suppose that my inculcations had 
any share in exciting this generous 
tone ! I have endeavoured to infuse * 
the sentiment : but I am too sensible 
that a more potent instigation has 
produced the conduct. General in- 
formation is nov/ so widely spread 
among our countrymen, that there are 
few who, even in tlieir very early 
days, cannot discriminate what con- 
stitutes real glory from the pageantry 
of factitious and transient elevation. 
They feel that dignity consists, not in a 
demeanor which exacts a sullen stupid 
submission fVom the multitude, but in 
a courtesy which banishes apprehen- 
sion, yet exercises sway because it 
plights protection. They comprehend 
that to inspire confidence is to assert 
pre-eminence, because he who dispels 
alarm from another is the superior. 
They know that the observance and 
enforcement of equity is imposed on 
them, not by their oath of office alone, 
but by the eternal obligation which 
the Almighty has attached to ])Ower, 
in rendering man responsible for its 
due application. In short, they con- 
dense the notions of duty, of justice, 
of magnanimity, and of laudable pride, 
into the image of home. They ask 
themselves what is becoming our 
country, so decorated with trophies, 
so rich in science, so ennobled by 
liberty, tow^ards a dependant, unen- 
lightened population. The answer will 
be unvarying. To use tlie words of a 
poet, 

** As if an •‘iir.ke, i Ueart ht' ^nleinn 

It is an angel’s voice within us, when 
conscience breathes a sublime dictate 
to our souls. In the case before us, 
she prescribes the extension of gentle, 
cheering, parental encouragement to 
the millions whom Providence has 
arrayed beneath our rule. W onderful 
and unexampled rule ! Let it never 
be forgotten how that supremacy has 
‘ been constructed. Benefit to the go- 
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verned has been the simple, but effi- 
cacious cement of our power. As 
long as tlie comforts and the gratitude 
of the Indian people shall testify that 
we persevere in that j'lrinciple, so long 
may heaven uphold the domination of 
Britain here. No longer !”* 

Of the disinterestedness of Lord 
Hastings* disposition, the sentiments 
expressed by him in declining a splen- 
did present offered by the community 
at Madras, in 1819, might be accepted 
as sufficient evidence, were not an 
ampler proof on record. When the 
rich booty acquired in the war was 
divided, the claim of the Marquess, as 
Commander-in-chief, planning and di- 
recting the whole contest, in the field 
as well as in the cabinet, was large. 
The usual division was made, to pre- 
vent injury to others by the pre- 
cedent ; but,*^ from a punctilious feeling 
of delicacy, and a desire that no sus- 
picion should attach to his conduct, 
as if his public measures had been in- 
fluenced by the prospect of private 
interest, he threw the whole of his 
share into the portion of the subalterns 
and privates. 

Although we are prohibited, by ob- 
vious reasons, from doing full justice 
to the merits of his Lordship’s cha- 
racter, we shall not shrink from an 
examination of its faults, if we can dis- 
cover them . — Si nulluSy tamen excute 
nullum . — We shall not condescend to 
investigate the charge advanced by a 
certain advocate of the rights of the 
Earl of Huntington, who, with de- 
liberate malice, accused Lord Hastings 
of procuring appointments for two 

* speech to the CoUc^e of Fort V\iMiatn, 23d 
Augvi&t 1S22. 
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members of that family in the West- 
Indies, in order that they might fall 
victims to the climate, and the way 
might thereby be opened for his suc- 
cession to the titles and estates enjoy- 
ed by the present Earl. The refuta- 
tion of this absurd charge, the Mar- 
quess, with equal prudence and mag- 
nanimity, resigned to the public, before 
whom it was made. 

A diligent search into those recep- 
tacles of blander, which abounded at 
the period of his Lortlahip’s admission 
to and exclusion from office, have fur- 
nished nothing more than what amounts 
to this ; namely, that his uniform con- 
descension, and his anxiety to confer 
benefits, have so far exceeded his 
power, which must ever be incom- 
mensurate with the disposition he 
j>ossesses, that he has not always rea- 
lized the purposes of his mind, and 
the expectations his alacrity has raised. 
If this be a blemish upon the character 
of Marquess Hastings, we shall make 
no effort to remove it ; and it may be 
appealed to as another superfluous 
proof of the microscopic care with 
which eminence is scrutinized : Si quit 
liahet cauBam celehritatis, says an an- 
cient writer, aut a patre acceptam^ 
aut aliquo casu, atque fortuiia ; in htunc 
oculi omnium conficiuntur^ atque in eum 
quid agat, quemadmodum vivat^ an^ 
quiritur ; ct tanquam in clarissimd luce 
versetur, ita nullum obscurum potest nec 
dictum ejus esse, nec factum."^ 

Note . — We were incorrect in stating 
(vol. xvi, p. 439) that his Lordship was 
a K.B. in 1812: he was nominated 
G-C.B. on 14th October 1818. 

* CiC. uc Oir. 2. 13. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO UOONCAN MANDATA, IN MAY 1820. 


Mondav, May 15. 1820. — At half past 
4 p.M. started from Mundlaysirin progress 
to Uooncan Mandata ; proceeded this 
evening to Maundrah ; road the first part 
bad, but after getting over about a mile 
and half it improves, and the remainder is 
very good. Passed two villages of some 


extent, the first about three miles distant 
from Mundiavbir, called Kongaun, the 
other called Durgaun ; arrived at Maun- 
drali at 7 a.ji ; the distance from 3Xund- 
laysir about miles ; the country cul- 
tivated. Maundrah is composed of three 
detached villages, one of them surrounded 

T3 
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by a mud wall with two towers on it. 
Water in plenty, and tolerably good. 

Tuesday 1 6 , started at daybreak for Pep- 
leca, where we arrived at half past six, a.m. 
Passed two deserted villages, and one al- 
iTiost so ; distance from ZVlaundrah 8§ miles ; 
road is good, but lies through a jungle all 
the way. At 5 p.m, started again for 
Astrea, \\here we were to sleep; passed 
two villages, distance from Pepleea six 
miles; road still continues good, but the 
jungle the same. 

Wednesday, 17. Started at daybreak 
for Burwal), about tbiec miles from 
Astrea; lost our road, and travelled about 
four miles farther than there was any oc- 
casion for ; fell in with an almost deserted 
tillage called Mall, where we were set 
right. Arrived at Burwall at 7 a.m. ; it is 
pretty large, and has a stone fort of some 
extent, with a nullah, in which there are 
great numbers of fish ; distance from 
Astrea nine miles. rhe country from 
Durgauna complete jungle, scarcely cul- 
tivated, ev'en round the villages, which are 
small, and generally in ruins. The wea- 
ther has as yet been pleasant ; water to be 
had at all the above-mentioned places 
tolera])ly good, and in plenty ; ground 
good for encamping on. Encamped on 
the east side of the village, among some 
trees on the banks of the nullah ; water 
here tastes fishy, and requires boiling. 

Thursday, 18. — We this day baited at 
Burwall ; went out in the morning on an 
elephant, but saw nothing except a few 
antelopes : country all round a complete 
jungle full of ravines ; got through it with 
difficulty ; very little wind, and the sun 
powerfully hot. There is a nullah lies 
east of Burwall. The fort, which is very 
extensive and well built, was erected 

by Rajah ; the interior is now in 

ruins, but there have been some good 
houses in it ; its shape is square, •w’itli cir- 
cular bastions, the south east of which is 
in ruins : tlie walls are about 25 feet high. 
Holkar left two guns in it, a short brass 
12-pounder on a ruined field carriage, the 
other an old hooped iron gun not worth 
smy thing ; a well of apparently good 
water it also possesses, dug through the solid 
rock. The town of Burwall (which lies 
on its south face) is almost in ruins ; very 
few houses inhabited, but there appears to 
have been ^ome good ones in it. It is 
Surrounded by a mud wall, and has at one 


time been very extensive. Friday, 19, 
on horseback for Uooncan Mandata ; the 
first part of the road is very good, but got 
worse every step we advanced. About 
three miles from Burwall it begins to get 
very had indeed, the ascent beginning 
here by ledges in the rock, which it was 
wonderful our horses got up. We pur- 
sued this unpleasant path for two miles, 
sometimes ascending, sometimes descend- 
ing, until we came to the grand descent: 
and a tremendous one it is, the rock being 
broken or wmrn into a kind of irregular 
step ; it is not, however, long. TIic 
pathway at the bottom runs along the 
foot of huge perpendicular rocks and the 
banks of the Nerbudda, and continues in 
this way over rocks and stones, until you 
come to tlie ford to cross to the island 
Uooncan is situated on, wliich was by far 
the worst part of our ride. The river 
runs very rapid over large round stone's, 
which it is really dangerous to ride over, as 
they roll from under your horse whenever 
he puts his foot on them ; however, we 
pursued our way over the same description 
of path as we had passed previous to our 
reaching tlie ford, and at length reached 
Uooncan in safety, 

Uooncan is situated on the south face of* 
an immense rock rising out of the centre 
of the river. The town, now in ruins 
(being destroyed by fire previous to our 
arrival), is a miserable place. The only 
thing worth seeing is the Temple, which 
is at least a curiosity ; it is built about 
200 yards from the river, to which it is 
connected by a long and regular flight of 
steps. Tlie weight of it is very great ; 
the platforms of the temple, as they rise 
over each other, are supported by pillars^ 
thick, and placed very close together ; the 
ghauts are neatly finished, and have a good 
appearance. The features of the land- 
scape are bold and imposing. The Ner- 
budda winds through the hills on either 
side, sometimes rushing with the rapidity 
of a mountain torrent over beds of stones, 
at others running in a clear deep stream 
until the hills shut it from your sight. It 
is rather narrow, and appears in the lapse 
of ages to have cut its bed through the 
solid rocks which enclose it. Great num- 
bers of pilgrims resort to this sacred spot 
from all parts of India, and at all seasons, 
believing that the sight of the temple 
cures all diseases, whether of body or 
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mind. Uooncan lies S.E. from Burwall 
a])out seven miles, the road through a 
thick jungle. Immediately opposite to the 
south bank of the river lies the village of 
Gojaporah, much superior in its appear- 
ance to Uooncan ; crO'»s^l over and took, 
tip my abode in a house there !)uilt for the 
accommodation of sojourners . very liot 
and no wind. At 3 p. m. started on our 
return to Burwall, which place we reached 
after a most unpleasant ride of two hours’ 
duration ; saw some large apes in the 
jungle. Saturday, CO, left Burwall at 
sunrise for Bamporah, distance four 
miles. Ramperah is a most miserable 
place ; no supplies to be got of any des- 
cription, — water scarce and bad. A fine 
tope to pitch in, but swarming with a large 
description of red ants (called mutta), 
which bite most severely. Tn the after- 
noon, at half past three, the wind blew 
with violence, accompanied with a most 
tremendous hail storm ; the largest hail- 
stones I ever saw, Sunday, 2 1 , started a 
little before day-break for Pepleea, weather 
very cold; found a great coat pleasant. 
Monday, 22, halted at Pepleea ; went out 
shooting, and wounded a boar, but could 
not find him. Pepleea is a miserable 
place in ruins, not above ten inhabitants in 
it ; a nullali runs close to it, in w hick 
there are some fish. Tuesday, 23 , started 
at daybreak for Maundrah ; arrived at 7 
A. M. The black tiger is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to this part of India, never having 
heard of it in any otlicr provinces. Wed- 
nesday, 24 , started at daylight for can- 
tonments. On my arrival found my tent 
pitched where my house stood w hen I left 
it. So much for the comfort of Mund- 
laysir. 

June, 1820 , — It is a very pleasing ob- 
ject to see the improvements that have 
taken place in this part of the country 
since our arrival. At first the inhab bants 
throughout the district of Newaar, in 
which province Mundlaysir is situated, 
were to be delivered up to Holkar ; but no 
sooner did they find we were to remain, 
than the country as far as the eye could 
reach about cantonments, displayed one 
continued scene of employment; ploughs 
working in every direction ; and in the 
space of a fortnight tliere was not an inch 
of ground for miles round (capable of it) 
uncultivated. Could some of those yel- 
pers at home, who rail at the injustice of 


the British Government in India, have 
witnessed the ignorant ryot of a newly- 
conquered province, blessing himself for 
being placed under our authority, and re- 
turning to his labour with confidence in 
the certainty of reaping what he ‘^ow’ed-— 
how differently would they speak ! 

June 15. — Went on a water excursion 
with Sir J. IMalcolm to Meheasir, a fort 
about six miles to the west of this place, 
and on the right bank of the river. It is 
an extensive place, built on a remarkably 
high hank, and decorated with numerous 
Hindoo pagodas and bathing ghauts, of tho 
most exquiijite workmanship. It is, truly 
astonishing to examine the architecture, 
and particularly of one temple, in wdiich 
the correctness of design and the truly 
beautiful execution, are far superior to 
every thing of the kind any of the party 
ever witnessed in India. The architect 
was sent for, and appeared a venerable 
old man of the common cast of Rajs 
(masons) ; he was made one of tlie happiest 
men living by old Bas Hul Dadda, the 
Governor of Meheasir’s presenting him at 
our request (in public durbar) with a rich 
turban, cloth and shaw-l, I do not recol- 
lect ever to have seen a picture of more 
exquisite delight than was pourt rayed in 
the poor fellow's countenance, on receiving 
tins public mark of (to him) the highest 
honour that could be bestow'ed, acknowledg- 
ing in the midst of his fellow citizens the 
merit, which fifty years of labour had at 
last procured him. His old eyes glisten- 
ed with pleasure ; his bent figure became 
erect, and every nerve appeared to tremble 
with sensations of the purest delight. 
Old Bas Mull Dadda, who is of his ow n 
age nearly, and a man of the highest rank 
in this part of the country, himself bound 
on his turban. Tlie most extraordinary 
fact relating to this aged architect, how- 
ever, is, that in all the beautiful buildings 
he erected, he never drev\ a plan for any 
one of the many he erected, though the 
most admirable matlieinalical precision 
prevails throughout the wdiole. 

The island of Uooncan iMandata is 
about five miles in circumference. The 
northern side of it has been fortified ; one 
wall near the top is all that now remains, 
of w’hich the greater part has shared tlie 
fate of the rest, being mostly in riiins. 
The sacrifice rock is situated in the N.E. 
comer of the islaud ; it is about seventy 
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feet perpendicular height; at the bottom is 
a stone besmeared with red paint, on which 
they say Maha Deo precipitated himself 
when he disappeared from the world. 
Numbers of infatuated victims yearly pre- 
cipitate themselves from this rock at the 
annual fair, which takes place in Novem- 
ber. Last year there were only two in- 
stances : one an old man of sixty-five years 
of age, potail of a neighbouring village, 
who, in spite of all that couM be said to 
dissuade him, persistetl in his determi- 
nation of sacrificing himself. He sat 
down and ate his dinner with his rela- 
tions, appeared to enjoy himself at his 
meal, and at three o’clock, having bathed 
and attired himself afresh, he advanced 
with tlie utmost coolness to the edge of 
the tock, sprung oft', and in a moment was 
dashed to pieces. The other, after going 
through the same ceremonies, followed his 
example. The temple, the natives say, has 
existed since the creation of the world ; it 
has, however, a modem appearance, which 
they ascribe to the following circum- 
stance : 

About 150 years ago, a king of Man- 
doo came to Uooncan with the intention of 
destroying all the temples and holy places 
about the island ; he proceeded in his im- 
pious design, and ruined all the minor 
places of worship ; but on his approaching 
the grand temple, he \vas struck blind, 
which he attributed to the anger of the 
god, and desisted. In the hopes of re- 
covering sight, he made the Brarains 
magnificent presents ; ordered the temple 
to be enlarged and ornamented, and rebuilt 
all the places he had destroyed. Maha 
Deo, they say, signified his intention 
(previous to his leaving the world) of tak- 
ing up his continual residence beneath the 
temple of Uooncan ; and on the right hand 
as you enter they shew you a small square 
recess, communicating with a subterranean 
passage, in which the foolish pilgrims de- 


posit their often ngs for tlio sleek and idle 
Bramins to pocket. This passage, accord- 
ing to their traditions, com m it ni cates with 
the cave at Allahabad, and reaches to 
Benares and Hurd war. The pilgrims 
generally come to Uooncan previous to 
proceeding to Hurd war. On the north 
face of the island is a cave, called the cave 
of coho, which has certainly the greatest 
power in echoing the slightest noise I ever 
heard Vt’hen you speak low, your words 
are echoed in a loud voice, and if you fire 
a pistol, it sounds like the firing of a 
battery of twenty-four pounders. There is 
nothing more in the island worthy of notice 
except the barefaced falsehood of the 
Bramins, which is beyond any thing I ever 
heard (even from natives). One of them, 
whom I got hold of to point out tlie 
curiosities of the island, on my asking him 
what went on at the fair, had the impu- 
dence to tell me, they had horse-races, and 
elephant and tiger fights ; now a horse 
could not move on any part of the island, 
except what I rode over (and tliat was at the 
imminent danger of breaking my own and 
horse’s neck). An elepliant getting to the 
place is entirely out of the question, un- 
less he dropped from the clouds, I asked 
him in what part of the island these sports 
took place : the only answer he could give 
me was, that he could not show it, but 
that he saw' them there every fair for the 
last forty years. Tlie influence the Bra- 
mins have over the most sensible natives, is 
most astonishing. I had an opportunity 
of observing an instance in Suroop Te- 
warie, my subadar, one of the most in- 
telligent natives I have met with ; he 
actually paid one of these drones twenty 
rupees a month to perform certain cere- 
monies for him at Uooncan, wliich I dare 
say after all were not performed. I was 
much surprised when he told me of it, 
for I had formed a much higher opinion of 
his understanding. — [^Cal. Jour, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CALMUCS. 


( l'*-awn from Bussian Authorities.) 


The Mongol tribes, known in Rus- 
sia under the name ofCalmucs, call 
themselves Derhen^Oret (the four 
united nations), and also Calmmks. 
This latter name is derived either from 
the Tartar word Chalimek (the separate 


people), or from the two Mongol w'ords 
Gol (fire) and aimak (race). Sometimes 
the Calmucs also call themselves iS'oo«- 
gures or Sj ungores, but falsely, this 
name belonging only to their horde. 

The Calmucs in ancient times lived 
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in Great Tartary, and were populous 
and powerful. Gengis-Chan and Batuj 
spread terror over Europe. At a sub- 
sequent period this people separated 
into several Chanatcs. A part of them 
emigrated from w ant of [;asture, settled 
in the desert between Konoor and 
Tibet^ and again divided into four 
hordes, known among us under the 
names Cho-sho^-u-ti^ Soon-go-riy J)er* 
he-^tiy and Tor-ga-u-ii. 

1. The Ckoshoiitis, i. e. heroes or 
knights, were thus called by Gengh 
Chan for their bravery. This horde, 
which in the middle of the I7th cen- 
tury mustered 50,000 horsemen, re- 
mained within the Chinese empire. 
But in the year 1675, loOO hibitkes 
(tents), and in 1759, and the following 
years, 300, came to Rusbia and settled 
near the Wolga. 

2. The Sovngorl in ancient times 
wandered betw ecu the borders of Sibe- 
ria and China, Their independent 
Chans resided near the river lii, which 
fails into a lake, called by tlie Calmucs 
Bnlchash-Nury and which is situated in 
48^ N. iat. 

This tribe was neither numerous 
nor strong at first, but their boundaries 
and power gradually extended, till two 
of their Chans, Zagnn^-Araptan-Chon- 
TandJia (in honour of whom they 
called themselves Chontanshbizi) and 
his son, Galdan-Tefnreiiy gave them a 
splendour which their successors could 
not maintain. 

These successful rulers conquered 
all the neighbouring provinces, toge- 
ther with the whole of little Buchariay 
and carried on for forty years a victo- 
rious warfare against the Chinese. 
Moreover, the former of the tw'o, after 
traversing inunense deserts, suddenly 
fell u[)on the province of Tanguty situa- 
ted betw'cen China and India, as well 
as upon the ChoJiouti-trihty then wan- 
dering near the Konoor, or Blue Sea, 
and conquered Budalojay the capital of 
the Dalai-Iamay where he gained an 
immense booty in gold, silver, and dia- 
monds. He even made an irruption 
into Siberia ; and before the Russians 


succeeded in driving him back, plun- 
dered some nomadic tribes, subject 
to that people. He died in 1747. 

He bequeathed his dominion to bis 
son Zehek-Dorshity or AdshanyWho was 
only seventeen years old. But in con- 
sequence of his cruelty and madness, 
he was, by order of the jS^arga-council 
of the Samanges (which still exists 
among the Calmucs in Russia), depriv- 
ed of his govermnent and sight. He 
was succeeded by the son of Chan, 
Galdan- T eh eren -Lamn-Dorskay th en 
thirty years old, and whom his nobility 
cxAXedErdan-Lfima-Badur-Ohon-Tand^ 
^hiy i. e. holy father, brave and good 
prince. 

Legally the crown ought to have 
devolved on the SoongorianCA\ 2 Lr\y Zlc- 
bat chi , From fear of the new Chan, 
however, he fled, accompanied by 
prince Ainursmnany to the neighbour- 
ing Kirgees. In this retreat he gained 
over many of his conn tr\ men, and at 
last returned at their head to Soongo- 
ria, conquered it, and killed Lavia 
Dorsha. But many of the Nvions and 
Saissangs w'ould not obey him, and 
Amurssanan liimself excited a revolt 
against him : but being defeated he fled 
to China. 

Here he was kindly received by the 
government, who washed to profit by 
the troubles of their barbarous neigh- 
bours, and to revenge themselves for 
the many injuries thev hael received 
from them. He was made a Zin-Wany 
or Mandarin of the first class, and soon 
re-entered Soongoria at the head of a 
numerous Chinese army. 

Chan Dcrhafchi was defeated after a 
great battle, and, having shut himself 
up in the city of Turfan, he was in 
1754 delivered over to the Chinese by 
the inhabitants. But he, too, was well 
received by the Chinese ; and Amur- 
asaanan, perceiving the real design of 
of his crafty allies, viz, that of weak- 
ening his country, he threw off his al- 
legiance to them, left their army, at- 
tacked with some of his country men u 
part of it, which he routed, and then 
withdrew to the banks of the Hi, He 
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was pursued by a Chinese army ; but 
he hastily collected the Soongorescy 
expelled the enemies, and from that 
time assumed the title of chief ruler of 
the Soongorese, 

2, The Chinese returned, however, 
shortly after, in greater force, and, as- 
sisted by the Saissangs, who, acting in 
their interest, persuaded many of the 
chieftains Muth their people to leave 
the usurpers. They defeated him, and 
compelled him to fly to the Kirgees. 
The Chinese now spread terror among 
the Soongorese, carrying plunder and 
devastation wherever they went. The 
marauding Kirgees, profiting by the 
opportunity, fell upon the country in 
another quarter, and carried off the in- 
habitants into slavery. In this unfor- 
tunate crisis the oppressed and plun- 
dered Soongorese fled to Russia, where 
they found a secure asylum. 

This was also granted to Amu7'ssa7ian 
and his family. But he soon after- 
wards died of the small-pox, after the 
governor of Siberia had refused to de- 
liver him up to the Chinese govern- 
ment by whom he had been claimed. 
After h is death the same government 
claimed his corpse, in order to execute 
an ignominious punishment upon it ; 
and, not content with this, several offi- 
cers of rank were sent on two occa- 
sions to view the body. 

A)nnrssana7i' s w'ife, a daughter of 
Chan Goldan Tehercn, after settling 
near the Wolga, solicited permission 
to go to Petersburg, to return thanks 
to the Empress Elizabeth, which was 
granted to her. But she w^as soon 
taken ill, and died in September l7fil. 
Thus the ambition of an individtial de- 
stroyed a nation of warriors who had 
long resisted the powerful arms of 
China, and their extensive and popu- 
lous country became a dreary waste. 

3. The Derhets, This tribe of Cai- 
mucs emigrated from Eastern Soon- 
goria to the western part of the 
country, to the rivers Ishini and Tohol, 
where they remained for a long period 
tributary to the rulers of Soongoria, 
In 1 673, 5,000 Kihitkesy or families of 


this tribe, migrated to the Chan of 
the TorganteSy settled near the river 
Uraly and submitted themselves to the 
Russian domination. Sixty years after 
(1724), the Derbet princes would no 
longer submit to the TorganteSy and, 
profiting by the death of Chan Ajuka, 
they removed in company with some 
Torgayiies to the Don; on both sides 
of w hich river they might have lived in 
peace and plenty; but the Russian 
government discovered that their 
prince, Latt'ct DzittrfwA*, intended to place 
himself under the protection of the 
Chans of Krhnea, they were compelled 
to return to the meadow' side of the 
Wolga. This horde took no part in 
the famous flight of the Calmucs in 
1770 , but remained quietly in Russia 
under their prince Soiden, 

4. The YorganteSy in the Russian 
language, giants, formed the body- 
guard of Gengis-Chan, In 1630, their 
ruler Chorljut approached the Wolga, 
conquered tiie great and small hordes 
of the Nogaiescy made a great number 
of prisoners among the TiL7'ko7nanSy 
and together with the Derbets, placed 
themselves under the protection of the 
Russian Government. The cause of 
this remarkable migration was a quar- 
rel between this prince and the other 
great Calmuc tribes. He left them ac- 
companied by his six sons and 50,000 
tents of his subjects. In 1640 this 
wise prince convoked an assembly of 
all the Mongol and Calmuc Chans, 
consisting of princes, nobles, and the 
principal clergy, in the Ural mountains, 
where, on the 5th of September, they 
adopted a new code of laws, by which 
these people arc ruled to this day, and 
of which we shall shortly speak at 
greater length. 

Chan Ajiiky ChorljuCs grandson, is 
well known in the Russian annals. In 
IG 73 he was induced by the Russian 
general, at a meeting near Astrachan, 
to renew the oath of allegiance con- 
tracted by his father, and to sign to 
this eftect a Russian document, accord- 
ing to the custom of his owm people. 
Art. 1. of this document contains an 
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engagement of perpetual allegiance to 
the Russian Czar entered into by Aju- 
ka and his family, and all the Calmucs 
and Kagaiesc under him, and got as- 
sistance against his enemies. Article 
2 promises that they will not form any 
alliance, or give assistance to the 
Turks, Persians, or any other neigh- 
bouring states. Article 3 engages tliat 
the Calmucs, when in the field with 
Russian troops, are to be guilty of no 
treachery or deceit. By Article 4 they 
are not to burn any Russian towns, 
villages, &c. ; nor kill or rob any Rus- 
sians or Tartars subject to Russia, nor 
plunder those who might be sent to 
transact business in their camps. Ar- 
ticle 5. The Astrachan Tartars, which 
might come into the Calmuc camp, 
were not to be forcibly detained and 
plundered, nor were they for the fu- 
ture to invite or receive any such Tar- 
tars among them. Articles 6 and 7? 
provide for the further security of R us- 
sian subjects against these honourable 
visitors. On the other hand, a promise 
is made to them, in Article 8, that 
Calmucs and Tartars subject to them, 
coming into Russian towns, shall be 
sent back, without being baptized. 
Article 9 provides for a peaceable 
trade between these people and the 
Russians, and allows the former to send 
their horses for sale to Moscow. 

During the conflagration of the Pa- 
lace of Casan, all the most ancient do- 
cuments fell a prey to the flames. It 
is certain, however, that by the above 
document, privileges and advantages 
were granted to the Calmucs incom- 
patible with the dignity of the Russian 
empire. These concessions gave them 
such a high opinion of their power, 
that Ajuka and his successors, uniting 
their forces w ith those of the Tartars 
of Crimeay the Unbans and Nagalescy 
they became for several years the 
scourge of the governments of FensUy 
Ssimbinky Ufu, and Astrachan ; and 
it was only by degrees, and by esta- 
blishing military lines as far as Astra- 
chan, that an end was put to their 
marauding excursions. 

Asiatic No. 98. 


The Calmucs in general may be 
divided into Christians, Mohammedans, 
and Heathens. 

7Vu' Christiaji Calmucs, 
Towards the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, the government, seeing that the 
number of christianized Calmucs was 
increasing, resolved to separate them 
from their heathenish and Mohamme- 
dan brethren, wandering near the 
Wolga, the Don and the Caspian sea ; 
a fertile district of 150 wersts in length, 
near the rivers Isoka and Ssamaray in 
the government of SAmbirskyy was with 
this view assigned to them in 1797* 
Their princes ( nobles {Sais~ 
sangs), and rich merchants, live in the 
town of Stravropoly where churches, 
houses, and schools, were at that time 
assigned to them. But the lower or- 
ders are still fond of a vagabond and 
idle life, and are principally graziers. 
Many families live in felt tents, with- 
out caring either for agriculture or 
commerce. How ever, the deep snow 
and long nights in winter, prevent them 
from entirely abandoning themselves 
to indolence, by compelling them to 
build stalls, and make hay for their 
cattle. They also breed sheep, and 
prepare their skins in a very skilful 
manner, and sell them at the neigh- 
bouring fairs. In their style of dress- 
ing, their customs, filth, and indifle- 
rence in the selection of their food, 
however, they are not superior to their 
heathenish brethren. Their number 
at present amounts to 20,000. 

After their first removal they were 
ruled by a princess of theirs, named 
Anna ; and after her by Prince Peter 
{Torgantski), At present they are 
under the immediate superintendence 
of the government of the district. 

Mohammedan Calmucs, 

These are restricted to three villages 
in the district o^'Tcheljabinskiy in the 
government of Orenburg, on the east- 
ern side of the Ural mountains. They 
had been prisoners among the neigh- 
bouring Kirgees, and were compelled 
by them to embrace Islaniism. 

‘ VoL. XVII. U 
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Their return to Russia occurred be- 
tween I7a0-(>0,when they were hospita- 
bly received by the Bashkirs, who fur- 
nished them with habitations, and mea- 
dows for grazing, assisted them in the 
building of their huts, and gave them 
their daughters in marriage. They now 
live separate, and lead a life perfectly 
similar to the Bashkirs, spending the 
winter in huts, and wandering about 
the heaths in summer with their flocks, 
during which time they dwell in felt 
tents. They are strict Mohammedans, 
and, like the Bashkirs, do Cossac ser- 
vice for government in lieu of taxes. 
Their number amounts to about a 
1,000; and their children, although 
born of Tartar mothers, have pre- 
served the broad faces, small eyes, and 
long hanging ears of their fathers. 

Heathenish Calmucs. 

These Calmucs formerly belonged to 
the Shaman religion, till they were in- 
duced by their Chan Boibogut to em- 
brace that of Dalai-Laina. 

The following are their principal 
doctrines : The world arose from chaos. 
The water separated, rose in vapours, 
fell down in the shape of rain, and 
thus formed the ocean. Plants, ani- 
mals, and men, took their origin from 
the foam of the ocean, which gave 
birth even to the gods. Prom the centre 
of this primitive world arose an im- 
mense column, which forms the point 
round which all the suns and worlds 
are turning. The sun is composed of 
fire and glass, the moon of glass and 
water. There are tea millions of stars ; 
the globes are fixed to the sky with 
iron rings, and none but the Biirchans 
(gods) have the privilege of flying from 
one world into another. The Calmucs 
suppose four epochs from the creation 
to the renovation of the universe. In 
the first epoch human life was con- 
tracted from 80,000 to a 100 years. 
Tiien men were raised into heaven 
without suffering death. The second 
epoch is signalized by the diminution 
of the human size, and fiirther restric- 
tion of the duration of human life. 


Virtue fled ; men became cultivators of 
the soil, made war upon each other, and 
chose kings to lead them. But the Bur- 
chans took pity on them, taught them 
virtue agmn, and endeavoured to restore 
them to morality. We now live in this 
second epoch. 

During the third epoch, which is now 
near at hand, every thing on earth 
will become smaller : the elephant will 
descend to the size of a ram, the horse 
to that of the hare ; men will marry in 
their fifth 3 ^ear, and be old and decay- 
ed in their tenth. The whole will ter- 
minate by the earth being inundated 
with blood. 

The fourth is destined for the gra- 
dual renovation of the world. The 
dead will return from hell to the earth, 
which is to be purified from the blood 
by a beneficent rain ; men will return 
to virtue, and after the lapse of some 
thousands of years, recover their pris- 
tine privilege of long life. 

Transmigration is the lot of the good 
only ; the wicked immediately appear 
before the judge and are condemned. 
Tile Bnr chans are very numerous, and 
the ideas respecting them dark and 
confused. They seem to be children 
of the gods, and good men who have 
passed through all the degrees of trans- 
migration. They have the power of 
rewarding and punishing, and are va- 
rious in rank and degree. 

Their idols, or images of the Bur- 
chans, male and female, handsome 
and ugly, and made of gold, silver, brass, 
clay, and wood. The good divinities are 
represented in tiie act of praying or 
blessing, whilst the wicked ones are 
raving and distorted. The Thigers or 
sylphs form the chain between man and 
the Burchans, 

1 heir hells and paradises are nume- 
rous, and of various degrees ; and the 
road to them of gold, silver, or brass. 
Hell is between heaven and earth; it 
has sixteen degrees of torments, none 
of which, however, are eternal ; they 
only last some millions of years. 

Their distance from Tibet, and their 
^lulering lift*, have rendered them in- 
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dependent of the Dalai-Lama; and the 
Lama of every camp is a kind of Pope. 
In the year 1800, Paul L appointed 
the Lama Ssobin-Bahshay the head- 
Lama of the Calmucs ; which was the 
first appointment of the kind since 
their settling in Russia, their Lamas 
having previously been always nomi- 
nated by the Dalai-Lama, 

Every Lama in his camp, invests the 
clergy, pardons sins, bestows blessings, 
buries the dead, and prays against the 
influence of bad spirits. 

The first in the priesthood after the 
Lama are the Gellungi, each of whom 
has the cure of between 100 or 150 
families. Next follow the GezuVi, and 
J\fandshi~Iiami, scholars of religion or 
clerks. There are also a sort of inde- 
pendent anchorites, Ssusjuki, who are 
perpetually engaged in prayer and 
fasting, scorning all the cares and vani- 
ties of the world. 

The Kibetrees^ containing the idols, 
are removed at the same time with the 
camp. In these the Burchans stand 
on an elevation ; and before them, in 
silver cups, rice, nuts, and milk, can- 
dles, lamps, and incense, are burning 
on all sides ; and the whole is filled up 
with colours, books, drums, trumpets, 
fifes, tambourines, large and small 
bells, &:c.. 

It is a law of their religion always 
to have one member of every family in 
holy orders. In ancient times the num- 
ber of the priesthood in every convent 
and temple was fixed by law ; this salu- 
tary precaution of their ancestors is, 
however, now neglected, and the clergy 
have surrounded themselves by a for- 
midable host of young men devoted to 
their interest, and, moreover, are well 
paid for every idler they thus take into 
their service. Indeed the clergy arc 
computed to form the tenth part of the 
whole Calmuc population ; and these 
drones live on the fat of the land, and 
are exempt from taxes and every other 
social obligation. Their power is 
chiefly supported by the rich donations 
and bequests which are constantly 
made to them by the superstitious feane 


of the petty princes, bestowing on them 
whole families, and even camps, with 
all their property ; for which they hold 
out the promise of having their souls 
transmigrated into superior animals, 
and even have sylphs made of them. 

The superior clergy wear yellow 
clothes and caps, a red scarf round the 
shoulders, and a rosary. 

The principal feast of the Calmucs 
is the Sachan^Ssara (i. e. white or new 
year) ; but they have also three feast days 
in every month. The religious ceremo- 
nies are accompanied by songs and 
music. Both the priest and the congre- 
gation are bare-headed, the latter form- 
ing a semicircle, and listening atten- 
tively to the reading of the lessons and 
prayers, bowing to the ground. Dur- 
ing the ceremony the priests drink 
sugar-w ater, and bless the congregation 
by the imposition of hands. 

The young clergy, before they are 
allowed to marry, lead a very dissolute 
life ; but the old ones are, by their su- 
periority of knowledge, the true heads 
of the people ; they are the judges, 
physicians, and magistrates ; they de- 
cide every litigation, in the last re- 
sort. 

The Gurjumiy or prayers for the 
dead, are very expensive, often con- 
suming the whole substance of the de- 
ceased, and leaving the heir destitute. 

The following are the ten chief com- 
mandments of the moral code of the 
Calmucs : — 

1. Revere God, obey the clergy, and 
fulfil the holy religion. These three 
blessed powers will preserve thee in 
all thy ways. 

2. Honour thy father and mother, 
as visible divinities. 

3. Comfort the sufferer, assist the 
poor, despise and judge no one. 

4. Shun pride? as the destruction of 
the soul. 

5. Kill no animals ; for know, that in 
them dwell the souls of the departed 
sufferers. 

C. Shun adultery, theft, and every 
crime; not only do no evil, do not even 
think of it. 

r 2 
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7 . Shun drunkenness, as the root 
of wicked things. 

8. Swear not, and thus be not sub- 
servientjto the devil. 

9. Repair with thy right hand the sin 
committed by the left, 

10. Endeavour to acquire eternal 
salvation by virtues practised in this 
life. 

The following is their form of prayer ; 

I believe and revere the supreme 
Lama. I believe and revere innumer- 
able Burchans. I bend my knees be- 
fore the superior clergy. I honour 
and revere the holy law. I pray with 
confidence to these four beings to be 
gracious to the six kinds of creatures 
living in this world, viz. man, cattle, 
wild-beasts, insects, birds, and fish, I 
pray that departed mortals may par- 
take of eternal salvation with the saints. 
I pray that those who do us evil may be 
visited by a just punishment, I pray 
for blessing and every abundance in 
this life as in the life to come.” 

Their language is a Mongol dialect, 
mixed with many Tartar words ; but 
their worship is celebrated in the lan- 
guage of Tongut or Tibet, The Cal- 
raucs are exceedingly superstitious. 
Nothing of importance can be under- 
taken without the opinion of the ap- 
pointed astrologers, who examine for 
the purpose ancient books, full of 
strange hieroglyphics. All the events 
of life are fixed by the hour of a 
man’s birth. He who is born in one 
particular year, must also marry in 
another corresponding with it. The 
hour of death is predicted from that 
of the birth. But besides these astro- 
logical priests, the Calmucs also keep 
prophetic birds ; cranes and some 
others are considered as sacred, and 
it is a sin to kill them. Another 
heinous offence is to sit down on a 
threshold. It is a sin to tread upon 
ashes, or to hold the feet too close to 
the fire ; since they consider the fire 
as a divinity, and the hearth as its 
altar. He who lights his pipe with a 
bit of paper is doomed to a speedy 
death. The most remarkable event 


in their modem lustory is their flight, 
to the number of fifty thousand tents, 
or families to China, or rather to 
Soongoriay in 177L In the year 1800, 
the Emperor Paul I., urged by mo- 
tives of policy, granted them some 
valuable privileges. He declared them 
independent of the Don Cossacs ; or- 
dered the Calmucs of Great Derbet to 
elect themselves a leader ; assigned to 
them large tracts of land near the 
Caspian, which they had occupied be- 
fore their emigration ; restored their 
ancient tribunal called Sarga, in w'hich 
all litigations are decided, by their 
ancient religious laws and customs, by 
the majority; and moreover they were 
directed in all doubtful cases to ad- 
dress themselves either directly to the 
Emperor or to the Imperial College. 
All these, and other valuable privileges 
granted by the same Emperor, were 
confirmed and even enlarged by Alex- 
ander in 180$?. 

The number of Calmucs in Russia 
amounts to about 100,000, which are 
distributed in hordes and camps, un- 
der tributary princes. The horde of 
Derbet is most numerous, having near- 
ly 10,000 families ; next follows that 
of the Torgouts, and last, the Chashouts. 
The few Sobngorians remaining after 
the flight of that horde, are distributed 
among the other hordes. The chief 
of the whole people, under the title 
of Vice-Chan, is nominated by the 
Russian court, and is assisted by the 
elder?! of the three hordes. Tlie CaU 
mucs are divided into the higher clergy 
and nobility, called Whitebanes, and 
the inferior clergy and people calletl 
Blackboncs. In the same manner wm- 
men of quality are called Whitejiesh, 
whilst those of the people are deno- 
minated Blackjlesh, The common 
people are much despised. A noble- 
man will never eat with a blackhme 
out of the ^ame dish, nor even enter 
his tent, unless in extreme necessity. 
A hlackbone must not sit on a mattress 
belonging to a ichitebone. Even the 
dignity of the j)riesthood cannot re- 
move the degradation of birth. Their 
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laws are contained in a MS. volume, 
under the title “ Rights of the Mon- 
gul and Calmuc people.** We will 
quote some of their most remarkable 
enactments. 

Homicide is visited by a fine of a 
thousand sheep. A parricide loses his 
wife, children, and all his property. 
If of the two wives of a man, one 
kills the other, the husband may either 
cut oif one of her ears, or pay to the 
relations of the victim the fine im- 
posed upon homicide. The murder 
of a female slave is redeemed by 
twenty-seven heads of cattle. The 
death of a red wild duck, a sparrow, 
or a dog, costs one horse. OtFending 
a dignitary of the church demands 
forty-five heads of cattle (eighteen 
more than the murder of a slave); 
they may offend a chief, however, by 
paying only ten. But if they beat the 
churchman, the fine is not greater ; 
and it is equally great when they beat 
a chief: though, on the other ^hand, 
the striking of a parent is only pu- 
nished by a fine of twenty-seven heads 
of cattle. A man must not pull his 
own beard, without forfeiting a horse. 
Cutting one’s thumb off ct»sts eigh- 
teen heads of horned cattle ; that of 
the middle finger nine ; that of the 
fourth, five; and that of the last, three. 

A married adulterer forfeits five 
heads of cattle; an adultress pays four. 
Various punishments are fixed for the 
theft of cattle and other things. A 
runaway from battle is exposed to 
general derision in woman’s clothes. 
He who saves another man’s life in 
battle is made a Tarchan (he. freed 
from slavery). Those who leave their 
chief in danger, are to be stripped of 
all their property and killed. The 
harbouring, concealing or defending 
of fugitives, is more severely punished 
than murder ; the fine is a hundred 
suits of armour, a hundrecLcamels, and 
a thousand horses. Abandoning the 
clerical state entails the loss of half the 
delinquent’s property. The price to 
be paid to fathers, on marrying a 
daughter, is fixed. Four young men 


from forty tents are to be a»nually 
married, and every bridegroom is to 
be fitted out by ten tents. Should 
any of them be refused the necessary 
support, a fine of two camels, five 
horses, and ten sheep, is to be levied 
on the ten tents to which he belongs. 
A person thirsty, who is refused milk 
to drink, may take a sheep as a fine. 
He who rescues a self-murderer from 
death, assists a woman in child-bear- 
ing, or cures a person of a disease, 
receives a liorse as his reward. 

No trial is to take place without the 
accuser and accused, and no com- 
plaint is to be admitted without wit- 
nesses. A person, who after being 
summoned three times, docs not ap- 
pear before the court, is found guilty. 
Judges who decide three causes 
wrongfully, lose their office for ever. 

The imperfection of these rules, 
and their want of harmony with the 
present principles and habits of the 
people, are obviated by customs called 
Jessum, The laziness of the judges, 
in examining right from wrong, has 
made them introduce the oath, even 
in cases where testimony alone would 
be sufficient. Immediately after hear- 
ing the plaintiff and the defendant, the 
cause is investigated. The decision 
is written with a small stick on a 
black board, of the size of a common 
sheet of paper, and called Ssavira, 
smeared with grease and ashes. It is 
then read to the parties, and a Fcr- 
gatshi (i. c, executor of the decision) 
is appointed to accompany the inno- 
cent party; after which, the contents 
of the board aj*e obliterated, and the 
whole matter consigned to oblivion. 
The loser of the suit pays his fine to 
the messenger, which is called Paj/- 
vient to the Messenger. 

They never employ tortures for the 
purpose of extorting confessions. 
Their manners are rude, but not bad ; 
murder is of rare occurrence, and is 
never committed but in the heat of 
passion : they are, however, very 
passionate. 

Their senses arc extremely acute, 
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particjilarly Uieir sight, in which they 
surpass all other nations. The Ural 
Cossacs, who live principally on fish- 
ing, like to consult Calmuc fishermen 
before casting their net. A Calmuc 
shepherd or herdsman will distinguish 
what animals are missing, by merely 
glancing his eye over his flock or herd. 
In their wanderings through the heaths 
(steppes), they notice indices to direct 
their martdi, which another eye would 
never perceive. Their memory is very 
retentive ; they recollect without diffi- 
culty a great number of popular songs 
and tales, and long extracts from their 
sacred books. Their warm and fer- 
tile imaginations are easily excited by 
poetical thoughts. They are acute and 
witty, and even eloquent. Bergmann^ 
who resided a long time among them, 
observes : Who could expect to find 
eloquence in an uncultivated, uncouth 
language, a hoarse voice, and aukward 
exterior? Yet I have seen more than 
once a Calmuc falling on his knees, 
raising his long sleeves, clapping his 
hands, and then delivering, without 
any preparation, or the least hesitation, 
a speech lasting a quarter of an hour, 
containing uncommon thoughts, and 
accompanied by very appropriate ges- 
ticulations.’* 

They easily learn foreign languages. 
A very short intercourse with the Rus- 
sians is sufficient to enable the Cal- 
mucs to express themselves with flu- 
ency in the language of that nation. 
Every camp has a Baksha^ or teacher, 
who instructs the children in reading, 
writing, religion, arithmetic, history, 
geography, astronomy, astrology and 
physic; every thing, of course, in 
their own way. They are addicted to 
strong liquors and card-playing. They 
divide time into days, months and 
years ; but know of no weeks. The 
year has, with them, thirty months, 
wluch, like other Tartars, they call 
grass-month, milk-month, wind-month, 
&c. They divide, like all Mongols, the 
years into periods of twelve years each. 
Each of these years bears the name 
of some animal or bird. The dog- 


year is the first, and the hen-year 
the last. 

The Calmucs are of the middle-«ize, 
well-made and robust. Their faces are 
so fiat, that a Calmuc skull may be 
distinguished from all others. Their 
eyes are small, and the corners of the 
eye flatter than among Epropeans^ 
They have thick lips, flat and small 
noses, wide nostrils, a short chin, a 
thin beard, regular and white teeth. 
The complexion of the men is a red 
brown, that of the women rather 
lighter. Their ears are large and 
projecting; their hair is black; their 
legs are crooked, not by nature, but 
from their aukward way of sitting, and 
their being perpetually on horsebacks 
They live in felt- tents, or kibetreeSy 
in which all the Avooden frame-work is 
died red. In the top of the roof is an 
aperture, to give vent to the smoke 
rising from the hearth which is placed 
in the centre of the tent. Those of 
rich people are made of white felt, 
lined inside with silk, and the earth 
covered with Persian carpets ; the 
beds are surrounded with rich curtakis 
with fringes, and are provided with a 
mirror ; rich clothing and arms hang 
all round ; and upon a basket painted 
blue and lined with iron, which con- 
tains their gold and other valuables, is 
placed the penatcy and before it, a 
censer, wax candles, and cups, with 
rice, raisins, &c. for offerings. But, 
amidst ail this splendour, filth pre- 
dominates ; and even in princely tents, 
the prevailing stench is intolerable. 
They are, in general, extremely dirty ; 
they eat whatever they find : dead cattle, 
mice, and even grass ; but they prin- 
cipally live on rye-flower, two hand- 
fulls of which, thrown into a kettle 
of boiling water, with a little salt, is 
sufficient for a whole family for twen- 
ty-four hours. Bread is considered a 
luxury. T^^eirfood is placed on car- 
pets spread on the floor, in china, tin 
or silver vessels, from which they eat 
with their hands. Their common drink 
is sour milk, whey, and a spirituous 
li<iuor made of niares’-miik and water. 
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which they call komniss. They are 
very fond of tea, which, like most 
other articles of trade, they purchase 
from the Armenians, who trade among 
them. Both men and women are very 
fond of tobacco ; they purcha'^e it 
from the colonists of Sarepta to an 
amount of more than 50,000 rubles 
a-year. 

The men wear the Tartar dress and 
the Chinese head-dress ; black or co- 
loured kid half-boots, wide trowsers, a 
short jacket with narrow sleeves of a 
light material, and a belt which sup- 
ports a sword, knife, pipe, and a 
purse, containing tobacco, steel and 
flint; a cloth coat, with wide sleeves, 
covers the whole. The hair on their 
heads is shaved off^ with the excep- 
tion of a bunch in the centre, plaited 
into three tresses, and the whole sur- 
mounted by a round yellow cap with 
a tassel. Poor people walk bare-foot- 
ed, and wear no shirts : in lieu of 
which they cover themselves, at all 
seasons, with a sheep-skin, which, if 
the heat becomes intolerable, they 
throw off down to their waists, and 
thus ride half-naked. The women’s 
dress is only distinguished from that 
of the men by their having no sleeves 
in their upper-coat, and its being ra- 
ther peculiarly cut. The hair is not 
cut off, and is worn by the maidens in 
many thin tresses round the back of 
the head ; whilst married women have 
only two tresses. They wear large 
rings in their ears, and have rings also 
on their fingers. The girls use red and 
white paint. They are expert in the 
liealing of broken or disjointed limbs, 
but more so in veterinary cases. They 
have regular physicians, who derive 
their knowledge from some large old 
books, and feel the pulse with becom- 
ing gravity. Although their science is 
very slender, they do not tease the 
patient with a variety of medicines, 
but chiefly rely on moderation in diet. 
The small-pox has long been a scourge 
among them; but since vaccination 
has been introduced, its virulence has 
considerably diminished. Another dis- 


ease, not quite so innocent as this, is 
removed in a very peculiar manner. 
Bergmann assures us that he saw a 
patient taking eleven grains of vitriol 
morning and evening, who was per- 
fectly cured within four days. The 
spleen, that fearful disease of the 
mind, which fills the patient with ima- 
ginary terrors and perpetual melan- 
choly, is not unknown among them. 
The cure they apply is to rouse the 
sufferer’s faculties by accusing him of 
some crime, such as theft or murder ; 
and, if necessary, he is wVil whipped, 
in order to make bodily pain draw his 
attention from imaginary evils. 

The men attend to the cattle and 
horses, make the tents, domestic 
utensils, and accoutrements for their 
horses. ‘ There are also some trades 
practised among them, such as black- 
smiths, silversmiths, and locksmiths ; 
but in general they are idle, and con- 
sider labour as a degradation. The 
women are much more active : they 
attend to the manufacture of peltry, 
clothes, boots, felt, spurs, ribbons, 
and saddle-girths ; besides which they 
make cheese, and spin camel-hair and 
wool. Marriages are celebrated in a 
new tent. The bride being bought, 
the priest performs the ritual, smokes 
the woman’s cap, and blesses her ; 
after which her hair is plaited into 
two tresses, and the whole ceremony 
terminates with a feast. The dead of 
the common people are thrown into 
ditches in the woods, or into the wa- 
ter; the great, however, and par- 
ticularly the Lamas, are buried with 
great solemnity. 

Their principal wealth consists in 
their camels, horses, oxen, goats and 
sheep. These animals know nothing 
of stables ; and as their owners never 
provide for them for the winter, they 
sometimes perish when the season is 
severe, and the ground covered wdth 
deep snow. The camel is most useful 
to them ill their migrations ; is easily 
satisfied, and resists the severest cold. 
Their horses are small, hot and strong ; 
even in the greatest heat they rush on 
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like a whirlwind, and run to a con- 
siderable distance. It is supposed that 
all the hordes together are in posses- 
sion of about 3,000,000 heads of cat- 
tle of every description. 

Their migrations present a singular 
picture. A whole nation may be seen 
in motion over a space of several 
miles. All the provisions, tents, and 
utensils of the rich are loaded on 
camels ; those of the poor, on oxen 
and cows. Women, girls, and little 
children on horseback are driving the 
flocks and herds before them. The 
baggage camels of the Noions and 
Saissangs are hung with fringes and tas- 
sels, the horses with bells ; and the lug- 
gage itself is covered with rich carpets. 
The lord, with his people, his cap on 
one ear, rides proudly in front ; he is 
followed by liis steward, bearing a 
flag; on both sides of the camel's 
saddles, cradles in the shape of boxes 
are suspended, out of which the chil- 
dren are peeping forth like marmots. 
Their public amusements are wrest- 
ling and hunting. The rulers pursue 
the wolves on their wild horses, and 
whip them to death ; hares are hunted 
with hounds. 

Their songs are all of a melancholy 
cast, with the exception of one, called 
Sawardhij which is a cheerful dancing 
song. Their dancing is performed 
more with the arms and the body than 
the feet. They twist the former in 
various ways, and bend the latter in 
all directions, frequently turning the 
head backwards, so as nearly to touch 


the ground. Their musical instru- 
ments are, the Balalaika, a kind of 
fiddle with three strings, and a species 
of pipe. In the evening, tales are 
told, which sometimes last for a week. 
Tliey are intermixed with songs and 
ballads, which the narrator sings, ac- 
companying himself on the Balalaika., 
The longest and most renowned tale 
is that of Auctshieh Chan. 

The only duty required of them by^ 
Government is, that they should send 
annually a certmn number of warriors 
to guard the borders on the meadow 
side of the Wolga against the irrup- 
tions of the Kirgees. But their di- 
minished numbers, and the reliance 
they have been taught to place on 
Russian protection, has so much les- 
sened their military ardour and cou- 
rage, that they are of little use even 
in this service. Nevertheless, during 
the last war against France, when they 
were mixed with the Cossacs, they 
fought well, and several of them have 
been rewarded with military orders. 

They are very useful to Russia, and 
deserve the fullest attention of its go- 
vernment. They animate a dreary 
tract of desert land, which, without 
them, would remain a waste, and 
transform it into an immense grazing 
farm for the benefit of the whole em- 
pire. They furnish, at a cheap rate, 
many of the northern governments of 
Russia, with hair, wool, tallow, skins, 
fur, leather and felt ; of wool and 
cattle alone they sell annually to an 
amount of 1,500,000 roubles. 
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Extracts from the Joimial of a Native Tra- 
veller, of a Route from Calcutta to Gaya, 
in 1820, translated from the onginid. 
Although the provinces of India sub- 
ject to the British Government have been 
so constantly traversed by its military and 
civil servants, and although the general 
aspect of the country, and the appearance of 
large towns or objects that force themselves 
on our notice, have been not unfrequently 
nor unsucces:>fuily delineated, a vast num- 


ber of interesting circumstances have been 
passed by without exciting animadver>ion, 
ITie neglect they have thus experienced is 
attributable to various causes — to the un- 
obtrusive character of the objects them- 
selves, and to their situation out of the 
beaten track ol European intercourse ; but 
it ib especially to be assigned to the want 
of previous preparation in the traveller, 
and his ignorance of tlmt which bhould 
merit liis notice, and instigate his inquiries. 
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Hence it has happened, that in the places 
most familiar to us much has been left 
undescribed ; and of the numbers who 
annually travel along the new road, few, if 
any, are aware how many claims the direc- 
tion in which it passes, possesses on their 
observation. To supply their omissions, 
and to point out some of the many places 
of note, w^liicii a journey from Calcutta to 
Gaya offers to the i nterest of a tra- 
veller of curiosity and intelligence, is 
the chief purpose of tlie following trans- 
lation of a journal, kept by a well-informed 
native, who, in conformity to tlie practice 
of his countrymen of every* sect, performed 
the usual pilgrimage to Gaya, a place 
where every Hindu, once in his life at 
least, should offer funeral oblations to the 
manes of his ancestors. The route thus 
followed, difiers of cour.>e from that usually 
pursued by dawk travellers, although it 
occasional ly falls in with it. In the direc- 
tion across the country by way of 15eliar to 
Gaya, it is also very little known. The 
chief interest of the tour, Iiowever, arises 
from the particular notice of the Jain 
monument met with, which the author, as 
a member of that sect, is particularly quali- 
fied to describe, and which are singularly 
numerous throughout the whole of his 
journey, 

Nov. -On the twelfth day of my de- 
parture from Calcutta, in which time I had 
travelled by coniputation above seventy 
coss, I arrived at IMadhuvanr'in,* a place of 
great sanctity in the estimation of the 
Jaiiia sect. It is said that in former times 
tliis place was called INIadhura Vanam, the 
elegant grove, where various kinds of fruit 
and flower trees were preserved. South of 
Madliuvanam is a lofty hill, called Sinned - 
haparvattam, upon which are sculptured 
about twenty impressions of the feet of the 
Jain Tirthakaras, or divine sages of the 
Jainas,'!' who obtained moesham, or salva- 
tion, upon this hill. In consequence, 
great numbers of Jainas used to come to 

* Between Pachete an<l Palganj. It is called 
Mudwun Mountain in Renncll’s mapofthejun- 
gteteny district.— T. 

t One peculiarity of the Jaina faith, which they 
probably adopted from their Baiiddlia predeces, 
sors, is the worship of certain deified mortals, 
who are superior to the deities of ihe Hindu Pan- 
theon, Of these there have been twenty -four in 
the present age j they are called generically 
Jainas, Arhatas, Tirthakaras, &c. The two last 
are most frtquently the objects of worship, Pars- 
wanath, and Verdhamana Swamu— T. 
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this hill from distant countries, and paid 
their worship at tlie shrines of their saints. 

In the course of time the hill was over- 
grown with wood, and the residences of 
the Tirtliakaras being no longer distin- 
guishable, the pilgrimage was discon- 
tinued; atlasta Jain king, named Srenika 
Maiia Raja,* cleared aw ay the jungle, and 
discovered the places where the Tirthakaras 
had resided, at which he placed the twenty 
sculptured feet. 

In the centre of the hill also he built 
Jinalayem, or Jain temple, with the image 
of Parsw'anath Tirthakara; on the north 
of the hill, near the fc-ot, he erected two 
other Jinalayems, dedicated to Chendia- 
prabha Tirthakara, and another to Pars- 
wanath Tirthakara ; and finally he con- 
structed a dharina^ala, or choultry, close to 
the temples, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. Srenika ruled at Ilajagiri, and 
during his lelgiithe hill Sumedlia Parvata 
attracted an immense number of Jain 
pilgrims. 

After the race of Srenika, Maim Raja 
liad ruled for some time, the Bauddliasf 
increased, took possession of the countiy, 
and olistructed the Jain travellers. Their 
fh.U was succeeded by a state of anarchy, 
in Vvliich the petty chiefs of tlie country 
compelled the pilgrims to pay a heavy toll. 
Vfhen the principal temple was de>troycil 
by the Ikiuddhas, tlie image of Pai^v. anatii 
was carried olf by a iiemindar, vho kept 
it in his lioiise, and subsequently s!i jwed it 
to the pilgrim', at a fixed rate. '^Tli:'. piac- 
tice still continues. When the Jains as- 
semble in considerable numbers, r.nd the 
Slim demanded is paid in money or goods, 
the image is sent abroad to the place wliere 
the travellers Iialt, and set up, under a 
guard, for the worship of the Jainas who 
have collected ; the image being erected, is 
w*orshipped by the pceple, and \arious 
oflerings are presented of greater or less 
value, the whole of which is appropriated 
l)y the Zemindar ; and when tlie cere- 
mony is concluded, the image is restored 
to Ids charge. 

There arc two sects of the Jaina religion, 
one called Digambara, the other Swetam- 

* Tins prince i> described as cotenporary with 
tlie last Tirtbakara, Verdhamana, v*hf> is .said to 
have lived about C40 jears before the ChiistUn 
cia. There is good ica-on, however, to con-nlei 
him, if a real character at all, as miicii more 
modern. —T. 

t By these, howtver, the tra'.cUei intends ev i- 
iJentlj the Molitunnitdans — T 

Voi.. XVII. X 
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bara : the images of the Digambaras are 
plain and naked, but those of the Swelam- 
baras are richly ornamented. 

In the year of the Vicramasacara 1825 
(A.D. 1795), there was a rich merchant of 
the Swetambara sect at the city of Murshe- 
dabad,* and going to Madhuvanam, he 
perceived tliat the feet of the Tirthakaras, 
or gods upon the hill of Sutnedha Parvat- 
tam were nearly obliterated. Having no 
family, he applied his wealtli to the service 
of religion, and renewed the padams, or 
feet, in an elegant style, building over each 
a small mantapam, or shrine, with four 
pillars, and a sekhara or peak. On the 
centre of the hill he built another jina- 
layem, or Jain temple, where he placed tlie 
twenty-four images of the Jain Tirthakaras. 
The temple was surmounted with four 
pinnacles, and enclosed by a wall ; and 
since that period, Jagat Setli and other 
Swetambaras of Mucksoodabad, have con- 
tributed to maintain a Gowra Brarainf at 
Madhuvanam, to perform the ceremonials 
of their faith ; and a naubetkhana, or band 
of drums and trumpets, to sound twice a 
day at the hours of worship. In like man- 
ner the Digambara Jainas, who were at 
Murshedabad, entered into a subscription, 
and erected another temple of their own, 
close to the temple of the Swetambaras, in 
which they placed about one hundred 
small marble images of the Digambara 
gods, with the establishment of the naubet, 
and a priest of their own cast, to attend 
and perform the proper rites ; they built 
also a dharraasala, or choultry, for the use 
of travellers. The said Digambaras esta- 
blisfaed another temple upon the hill of 
Sumedha Parv'attara, in which they placed 
thirty -three marble images ol‘ the Jainas ; 
among them, three are very large. On the 
north of the hill is an unfinished temple. 
It is said that, in the year S. S. 1686 
(A. D. 1762), a priest of the Jainas named 

* Murshedabad, from the residence of the 
wealthy family of the Seths, originally of the 
Jain persuasion, became a great resort of tins 
sect: it still coniaiiisa great number of them, 
with six or seven temples. These are easily dis- 
tinguishable by their spires, sculpluied apparently 
to represent successive tiers of palm leaves, and 
surmounted by a gilt pole like a flag-statf. The 
interior is in general handsome, the images and 
ornaments being mostly of black and white 
marble from Jaypur.— T. 

t A Bengali Brahman. It is a curious pecu- 
liarity in the piactices of the Jains, to employ an 
officiating minister of a different faith to conduct 
their ritual. —T. 


Colapoos Leeshmi Senacharya arrived at 
this place, and built a garbhalayem, or 
inner part of the temple, in which he es- 
tablished an image of Parsw'anatha : but 
hU funds failing, he determined to revisit 
his home to collect a supply ; he accord- 
ingly went to his country, but dying there, 
the work remains unfinished. There are 
two divisions of tlie sect of Digambaras : 
one is called Bispankhti, and the other 
Terapankliti. The pilgrims of the Bis- 
pankhti sect w’orship with flowers and 
fruits, and offer different kinds of sweet- 
meats ; but the people of the Terapankbti 
division present no flowers nor fruits. 
They offer sacred rice called akshaa, 
sandal, cloves, nutmeg, dates, mace, 
plums, almonds, dry cocoa-nuts, and sweet- 
meats, &c. These things they place before 
the images, after which standing before the 
temple, they leap and dance to their own 
songs, the naubet-kbana resounding all the 
time, and passages of their sacred volumes 
being read by a priest. When they advance 
to present their offerings, they tie a cloth 
over their mouths, so as not to allow the 
breath to escape; the ceremonial is the 
same in most respects for the Digambaras 
and Swetambaras, Half way up tbe hill 
of Sumedha Parvattam is a pond called 
Sitakund, on the bank of v/hich is a small 
temple, with a stone ball that is called 
sitaraa ; all travellers as they pass, worship 
this goddess with chundanum, or red pow- 
der, and offer fruit, sweetmeats, beetle and 
areka nuts ; they then bathe in tlie pool, 
and thence proceed to the upper part of 
the hill, to visit the feet of the Tirthakaras. 
From Sitakund flows a spring, which forms 
a small stream that passes by the east 
side of the Jain temples ; the Digambaras 
have erected a bridge over it to their tem- 
ple. On Sumedha Parvattam grow nume- 
rous teak trees of great .-.ize ; the thicket is 
tenanted by several kinds of animals, wild 
hogs, bears, tigers, and porcupines: but 
it is said that the beasts of prey never ap- 
pear to any travellers, the latter being pro- 
tected by the Jaina gods. The breadth of 
the hill is three govrs distance ; it takes 
three days for travellers to go round tbe 
hill ; tlie pilgrims usually halt some time 
at Madhuvanam. The zemindar of this 
place lives in a mud fort at the village called 
Palagunj, three coss from Madhuvanam ; 
he is of the race of the sun, and caste of 
rajapiit ; his name is Super Sinh, One of 
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his cousins, Mutta Sinh, resides at the vil- 
lage of Cuttarsi, five coss east of Madliu- 
vanam; another cousin, named Prithivi 
Sinh, lives at the village called Jurrujah ; 
and another, a female cousin called, Dasa- 
mani Ranee, lives at a village called 
Navagher, southward of INIadhuvanam six 
coss ; she has no husband nor children, the 
other three have families. Of the money 
received from the pilgrims, half goes to 
the cliief at Palagunj, and the other half is 
divided equally amongst his three cousins. 
The most numerous resort of pilgrims is 
in the month of INIagh, or January, at the 
full moon, when the Vasantra Yatra is 
held at IMadhuvanara. Jain Sanyasis, or 
pilgrims, who come in the month of 
Asharha, or June, remain for four months 
according to their sastras. 

Tiie names of the twenty padams, or 
feet of the Jain a gods, W’hich are placed on 
the hill of Sumedha Parvattain, are the 
following : — 

1st. Ajita Tirthakara Padam. 

Sambhava Tirthakara Padam. 

3d. Abhinandana Tirthakara Padam. 

4th. Sumati Tirthakara Padam. 

5th. Padamaprahha Tirthakara Padam. 
6th. Supar^wa Tirthakara Padam. 

7th. Chandra Prabha Tirthakara Pa- 
dam. 

8th. Pushpadanta Tirtliakara Padam. 

9th. Sitala Tirthakara’ Padam. 

10th. Sreyanisa Tirthakara Padam. 

1 Ith, Vimala Tirthakara Padam. 

12th. Ananta Tirthakara Padam. 

IStli. Dharma Tirthakara Padam. 

14th. Santi Tirthakara Padam. 

15th. Cunthu Tiithakaia Padam. 

16th, Ara Tirthakara Padam. 

17th. Malli Tirthakara Padam. 

18th. Munisuvrata Tirthakara Padam. 
l9th, Nemi Tirthakara Padam. 

20th. Parswanath Tirthakara Padam,* 
The people of this place call it Parswa- 
nath Kshetram, and give the name Sekha- 
rajaya to the hill. At the annual meeting, 
the people of the zemindars establislt 
tannahs, and attend armed with swords and 
muskets. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages bring fire-wood, grass, 
milk, rice, ghee, pepper, &c., and a num- 

* The names and brief notices of these Jamas 
are given by Mr Coiebrooke, m the mntli vnlome 
of the Asiatic Researches, fioni the Vocabulary of 
Hemachandiaand the Kalpa Sutra, — T. 
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her of dhoolies to carry old people, women, 
and children up the hill. Along with the 
travellers who ascend the lull proceed a 
number of beggars, blowing their baukas, 
or horns, round instruments made of brass ; 
to these mendicants the pilgrims, when 
they perform their worship, give alms. 
It should have been mentioned, tliat at 
the beginning of the ascent is a small 
shrine wdth two images, whore \vor>.hip is 
first paid ; and that a little way higher up 
is a Swetambara temple, dedicated to 
Kshetrapala, or the guardian of the place. 
From the 24tli Jan. to the 1st Feb. I pass- 
ed my time with some Jain travellers, who 
had come from Delhi to the pilgrimage of 
^ladhuvanani. They came with twenty 
camels, forty hackeries, fifteen horses, 
and fifty peons. IMost of tlie above was 
gathered from an old pilgrim ol' tins party 
of the Swetambara caste, who was well 
acquainted with the history of the Jain 
religion. 

Feb. 2. I had resided at Palagunj, a 
village about three coss from Madhuva- 
nam, until this date, in order to observe 
what was going forward there with more 
attention. On this day I departed, and pro- 
ceeded through the jungle of Jharkatid to 
Vaidyanatb, \vhich I reached on the fourth 
day, it being about twenty coss from Mad- 
huvanam. 

Vaidyanatb is also a holy place. In llie 
centre of the village is the temple of Vai- 
dyanath Swami,* with a prakarum, or 
round wall to it, in the front of which is 
another temple of the goddess Parvati. 
On the top of these two temples are 
erected the sekharams, or peaks, on which 
are placed gold or gilt vases. When I 
arrived, there w^as performed the ceremony 
of Siva Uatrl, a festival of Siva, when 
white turbans were bound over the gold 
vases of the temples. During that cere- 
mony, tliotisandj> of travellers bring car- 
boys, containing water from the Gunga 
river, procured at Gangautri, Harid- 


* A form of Si\a, one of the twelve great Lin- 
gams. The placed is named by Hamilton (i. 160) 
and noticed as a celebrated shrmc but the best 
account of u :s given by C’olonel Fianklin, m the 
appendix to his second part of an Inquiry into 
the site of Palibotiua. He was present at the 
festival of the Siva Rain. It is rather to be re- 
gf-etted that iie should have so memmorphosed 
names thus, Vaidjanatli is wiih him, Byoonath, 
kc.^T. 

X 2 
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war, Prayaga, Uttarobahimi, and Gangas- 
gar ; with this they make the Adishekam, 
or aspersion of the god, the Vaidyanath 
Lingam, and worship him with sandal and 
flowers, &c. Any person who brings the 
water from each of these five places, and 
presents them for three years to the god 
Vaidyanath Swami, will undoubtedly ob- 
tain his desires. It is said- that the pil- 
grims bring every year one lack of carboys, 
and present them. North of the temple of 
Vaidyanath Swami is a temple called 
Sitta Ramaswami, in which are placed 
five images, called Bharat a, Satrughna, 
Rama, Lakhsmana, and Sita. On the 
north of this is the temple of the goddess 
Chandi or Kali, wliere sheep and goats 
are offered in sacrifice. On the south side 
of the temple of Vaidyanath Swami is 
the temple of Bhairava Lala, in which is 
an image. All the travellers, as they pass, 
exclaim, Bham Vaidyanath, or Bhaira- 
valal-ji. This last reseTni)Ies a Bauddha 
image, sitting in the posture called pad- 
masanam : the statue is of the height of 
four cubits, and wears a yogapattah, or 
cloth bound across the breast. The people 
say tliat this image is the Kha^anchi, oi 
treasurer of the god Vaidyanath Swami ; 
on the north of the village is a large tank. 

Feb. 10. Arrived at Bhagalpur, hav- 
ing left Vaidyanath on the 7th. 

Bbagalpur is a large town, where the 
Collector and Judge reside. In the city is 
a Jain temple, in w^hich is placed the 
Padam, or the sculptured feet of the god 
Vasupujya Tirthakara, who obtained 
moesham, or salvation, at this place. It 
is said that this temple was established 
formerly, by the king Srenika IVIaha Rajah, 
and in the front of that temple,^ stood 


* This temple, however, is now only a small 
brick room, In a ntche of which the black stone 
with the sculptured feet of Vasupujya, is erected 
on particular occasions j at other seasons it is in 
the charge of aBrahmin, who lives in the adjoin* 
ing village. There is no connexion apparently 
between this store and the turrets, and its date 

•loes not, tlu’iefore, cdTect the account given m the 


two pillars or turrets, built with choonam 
and bricks, of the height of two cocoanut- 
trees. It is said that, about four centuries 
ago, there was a merchant named Manikya 
Chund, of the Jaina sect, who dwelt at 
this city. He built four pillars of the same 
size at this place, and laid a terrace upon 
them, standing upon which every morning 
after he rose, he could see the hill of Su- 
medha Parvattam, and so visit tlie temples 
of that sacred place. Of the four pillars, 
two have disappeared entirely ; the other 
two are still in good condition, in the front 
of the feet of Vasupujya Tirthakara. At 
the l)ottom of the pJlar, on the left band, 
is a bil, or hole, into which it seems a 
man can pass : tiie Jain pilgrims, after 
w'^orbhipping the sculptured feet of Vasu- 
pujya, proceed to the mouth of that hole, 
and cast into it, cocoa-nuts, cardamoms, 
nutmegs, sweetmeats, &c. It is said that 
there are many Jain images in that ca- 
vity, and that all tlie ancient sages were 
accustomed formerly to go into the cavern 
to \hh those images. On the east and 
north of tl:e temple of Vasupujya are tw'o 
tanks, and between them is a mango 
grove, where the pilgrims encamp. — 
Oriental Magazine. 


text of the period of their erection. Some pains 
Iiave been taken by Colonel Franklin to establish 
for these luirets an antiquity of i,533 years (In- 
quiry, 5cc. part i. 60) derived from the supposed 
date of 2,66y upon the slab, and which he refers 
to the period of Y udhishthir, or, what is the same 
thing, that of the Kali-Yug, of which 4,900 
years have elapsed. The whole of his translation, 
however, is very incorrect; and it contains one 
phrase whicli overturns the pretensions of the iii- 
scnplion to a remote origin: tins is, “ Inhabi- 
tant of the fair city of Jayapofir,*' hut the fair 
city of Jaypur ts not aceniury- old, being built in 
the reign of Mohammed Shah The word ** City,** 
however, does not occur ; the term is SUhan 
(place), and the district must be intended, as the 
stone does contain a prior date, in two forms, in- 
deed, one confirming the other, or Samvai 
(A. D. 1636), and the other Saka i559 (A.D. 1636) j 
tlie real date, thertfore, of this very ancient re- 
cord. The turiets of Bbagalpur are delineated in 
Lord Valentia** 1 ravels, and in the first part of 
Colonel Franklin’s Palibothra. — T. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

Bengal Peesibenct. — General Staff. Light Dragoons. 


Commander-in- Chief of all the Forces 
in India, Gen, the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, G.C.B., K.T. S., Col. of 28th 
Foot. 

Commanding tlie Station of Meerut, Major 
Gen, T. Rejnell, C.B., 71st Foot. 

Commanding the Presidency Division, 
Major Gen. 11, A. Dalzell. 

Adjutant General H.M.’s Forces in India, 
CoL Sir T. MacMalion, Bart. 17th Foot, 

Quarter-Master General FI. M, 's Forces 
in India, Col. Sir Sainford F. Witt Ing- 
ham, Knt., K.F., C.B., Half-pay. 

Light Dragoons. 

1 1th Regt. Stationed at Meerut. 

loth, (Lancers Queen’s) ...Cawnpore, 
Infantry. 

1 4th, ( Buckinghamshire) . . . Meerut. 

gStli, ( 1 st Staffordshire) . ...Berhampore. 

44th, (East Essex) Fort William 

59th. (2dNottinghamshire) Cawnpore. 

87th, (Prince of Wales’ 1 

own Irish) ( (rhazeepore. 

13th, (1st Somerset) In England. 

Madras Presidency. 

Commander-in-Chicf, Gen. Sir Alex. 
Campbell, Bart. K.B.C., Col. of 8th 
Foot. 

Commanding Centre Division, Major Gen. 
Robert Sewell, S9th Foot, Arcot. 

In England, Major Gen. Sir Theoph. 
Pritzler, K.C. B., 13t}i Dragoons. 

On Field Service, Col. Geo. Molle, 46th 
Foot, Camp. 

Commanding Bangalore, Col. Thomas 
Hankie, 13th Lt. Dragoons. 

Commanding Wallajahbad, Col. Chas. 
Bruce, C.B., 69th Foot. 

Commanding Trichinopoly, Col. Xcil 
Mackeller, C.B,, 1st. or Royal Regt. 

Commanding Malabar and Canara, Lieut. 
Col. Edw. Miles, C.B., K.F, S., 89th 
Regt. 

Deputy Adjutant General H. M.’s Forces 
in India, Lieut. Col. Rolit. Torrens, 
38th Foot. 

Deputy Quarter- Master Gen. H. M ’s 
Foices in India, Lieut. CoF Stanhope, 
Half-pay, .76111 Foot, Europe. 


1 3th Regt. Stationed at Bangalore, 
Iffantty, 

2d Bat. (1st. or Royal ? i • 

Regt.) 5 Fnchinopoiy. 

30th, ( Cambridgeshire) Secundrabad. 

dlst, Fort St. George. 

46th, (South Dev onshiie) ..Bellary. 

o4th, (West Norfolk),. Bangalore, 

69th, (South Lincolnshire) AVailajahbad, 

89th, Camianore, 

\ NewSouthWales. 

Bombay Presidency, 

Commauder-in- Chief, Lieut. Gen. the 
HonMe. Sir Chas. Colville, G.C.B., 
K. T.S, Flalf-paj", 94th Foot. 

Conunauding Pooiiah Division of Army, 
Major Gen Sir Lionel Smith, K.C. B. , 
6Jth Foot. 

Commanding Northern Division Guzerat 
and Inspector of Cavalry, Col. Jas. 
Chas. Ilolbiac, 4th Lt. Dragoons. 

Commanding Poonah Brigade, Col. Wil- 
loughby Cotton, Aifle-de-Camp to H, 
M., and 47th Foot. 

Major of Brigade to King’s Troops, 
Capt. G. Moore, 65th Foot. 

Light Dragoons. 

4th Regt. Stationed at Kaira. 


( Queen’s own) Guzerat. 

InfiXTitry. 

20th, (East Devonshire). .Bombay. 
47th, ( Lancashire) Poonah. 


67 th, ( Southamptonshirc) Camp, Sholaporc. 
Island of Ceylon. 

Commanding the Forces, IMajor Gen. Sir 
Jas. Campbell, K.C. B., HalTpay, 
9-1 th Foot, Lieutenant Govenior. 
Forces. 

Detachment of Royal Engineers. 
Detachment of Royal Artillery, com- 
manded by Col. Watson, C. B. 
hifantry. 

Lieut. Cols, commanding. 
Yot 1 Lieut.Col. Alex. Milne. 

45th ( Nott">. ) ... Lieut. Col. L. Grecnvvcll, 
^od Lieut. Col, Chas. Cother. 
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TRANSMISSION OF INDIA LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


SiE : It would be well if the Post- 
office department at Calcutta would 
pay some attention to the selection of 
ships which convey their letters to 
Europe, for they are frequently sent 
on ships that touch at different ports, 
and consequently the receipt of them 
is considerably delayed. Take, for 
instance, the Hastings (and it would be 
easy to particularize many others), 
which left Bengal on the 25th May, 
and, as avowed by the Calcutta papers, 
“ to complete her lading at Madras 
from whence she sailed about the 


middle of July, making a delay of 
above seven weeks, in which time 
many ships left Bengal, and of course 
brought letters of a much later date. 
I am aware that persons resident in 
Calcutta may (if they are inclined to 
take the trouble), select their ships, 
though this arrangement is generally left 
to the Post-office : those who live far 
up the country have no such opportu- 
nity, and to them the evil is of great 
magnitude. 

I am. Sir, &c, &c. 

Jan, 1824. B. 


TRADE OF COCHIN-CHINA. 


Goverkment Notificatiok. 
Calcutta, Political Department, July 4, 1823. 

The public are hereby informed, that the 
Government of Cochin China has officially 
communicated to the Agent of the Gover- 
nor General, lately deputed to that 
country, its consent to the admission of all 
British vessels into tlie ports of Sai-gun, 
Han or Turan, Faifo, and Hue, on the 
terms specified in the annexed translation 
of an official copy of the Cochin- Chinese 
Panff and Regulations of Trade deliver- 
ed to the Governor General’s Agent, 

Translation of the Cochin-Cliinese Tar^. 

These are the Regulations of Com- 
merce for all nations trading to the king- 
dom of Cochin-China. 

For Hue. 

Vessels of Canton, Chu-chao,* Nam- 
hong,* WaUChao,^ Suheng,* To-Kein, 
Chi-Kang, and the ships of the Eu- 
ropean nations pay as follow : 

Vessels measuring from fourteen to 
twenty-five cubits in the beam, pay eighty- 
four kwans per cubic \ essels measuring 
from eleven to thirteen cubits, fifty-four 
kwans; from nine to ten cubits, forty- 
two kwans, and from seven to eight 
cubits twenty kwans a cubit. 


* Pjovinces cf Canton, 


For Saigun* 

Vessels of Canton, Chu-Chao, Nara- 
hong, 'VVai-Chao, Su-heng, To-Kein, Chi- 
Kong (Tehe-Kian), and the ships of 
European nations, pay as follow : 

Vessels measuring from fourteen to 
tw'enty-five cubits, pay one hundred and 
forty kwans per cubit; from eleven to 
thirteen cubits ninety kwans ; from nine 
to ten cubits seventy kwans, and from 
seven to eight cubits thirty-five kwans a 
cubit. 

For the Port of Han. 

Vessels of Canton, Chu-Chao, Nam- 
hong, Wai Chao, Su-heng, To-Kein, Chi- 
(Tehe-Kian) and the ships of 
European nations pay as follow : 

Vessels measuring from fourteen to 
twenty-five cubits in the beam pay one 
hundred and twelve kwans a cubit ; from 
eleven to thirteen cubits, seventy-two 
kwans ; from nine to ten cubits, fifty-six 
kwans, and from seven to eight cubits, 
twenty-eight kwans. 

Export Duties. 

Cardamuras, pepper, cinnamon, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, esculent bird’s nests, 
Sapan Wood, Ebony and Rose Wood, pay 
a duty on every 100 kw'ans of five 
kwans. 

Wood for coffins or ship -building, pay 
a duty of ten per cent. 
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In passing the duties, Spanish dollars 
are received at the rate of one kwan five 
mas, and the silver currency of Cochin- 
China at the rate of two kwans and eight 
mas for cadi ingot. Payment of the 
duties may be made in silver, or in tiie 
zinc currency of tiie country, or partly in 
each, at the option of the merchant- 

Contraband Articles, 

The exportation of the wood called 
Tet-lan (a fancy wood), and the wood 
Nam (a perfumed wood, used by tlie rich 
in making coffins) is prohibited. 

The exportation of the gold and silver 
ingots of the country is also prohibited, 
as also of the seed called suk, rice, salt, 
copper, zinc coin, agila wood. The carry- 
ing off men and women from the country 
is also prohibited. 

Ships or vessels paying the duties at one 
of the ports enumerated, are exempted 
during that voyage from the payment of 
duties at any other, with the exception 
of export duties. This applies if they 
should stay a year on the coast of Cochin- 
China ; provided that, during that time, 
they should not visit any other foreign 
country. 

(The seal of the First Minister.) 

A true copy of a translation through the 
Malay, 

(Signed) J. CuAWFURD. 

N.B. A Cocliln- Chinese cubit, used in 
measuring the ships and 'vessels for the 
tonnage duty, is equal to sixteen inches 
English. 

By command of the Governor General 
in Council. 

Geo. SwiNiON, Sec. to Govt. 

[Ct//. Govt, Gaz, 

J-iOlieT to the Editor of the Bengal 
Hurkaru. 

Sir Having observed a notification in 
the Government Gazette, which stated the 
amount of the duties payable on the 
Cochin- Chinese vessels visiting certain 
ports of China little known to Europeans, 
I have the pleasure of forwarding to you 
the following account of some of them, as 
desirable to convince the merchants of 
this city of the great advantages which 
might accrue to them from properly prose- 
cuting the trade from hence to that in- 
teresting country, the Government of 
which 13 so fast rising into respectability, 


and the character of the people of which is 
eo high above that of any other people of 
Eastern Asia, as regards punctuality 
principle, and honour in their commercial 
dealings. From the subjoined account, 
it will be found that a most extensive trade 
may be carried on, extending itself to the 
least known provinces of the Chinese 
empire in the first place, and eventually to 
Japan, without at all interfering with the 
trade at present carried on with Canton. 
Besides this, the internal traffic by the way 
of Yu-nan, through Kai-chao, the capital, 
of Toiiquin, and which is conducted with 
Lao, and many other countries of the in- 
terior, including, no doubt, part of Chinese 
Tartary, would be very consiilerable. It 
is much to be regretted that no adventure 
was made during the time that the gentle- 
man who was at the head of the mission 
to that country was here, as he was parti- 
cularly well qualified to give information 
on this subject, whicli he did in numerous 
instances, and which he was at all times 
very willing to do. 

The places which I find named in the 
Government Gazette are the following, 
and some of them rank among the most 
extensive ports of commerce in the Chinese 
empire : Canton, Chu-chao, Nam-hong, 
Kiang-nan, Wai-chao, Su-heng, Fo-kein, 
and Chi-kiang, 

The trade w ith Canton is so ■w ell under- 
stood by the generality of people trading 
from this port, that it would be more than 
superfluous for me to say any thing of it; 
but this I may remark, that no one has 
had better opportunities than myself of 
obtaining all the information that could be 
obtained upon the subject. I shall there- 
fore proceed to give you some account of 
the two principal places w ith which trade 
may be conducted : these are Fo-kicn 
and Kiang-nan. 

Kiang-nan is considered as the second 
province of the Chinese empire, yielding 
to none in fertility, commerce and riches. 
Nankin, which is the capital of it, is well 
known as having once been the capital of 
the empire, until the court was removed to 
Pekin. This province contains ninety 
cities of the second and third classes, and 
fourteen of the first, which are very j)opu- 
lous, and are almost all of them famed for 
some branch of trade or other. The river 
Yang-tse-kiang runs through the province, 
and connects itself by means of canals 
w ith almost the whole of these. In one 
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tewn alone, the name of which I do not 
remember, there are upwards of 300,000 
weavers of cotton cloths, in which branch 
of trade the women are the principal 
labourers. Every article manufactured in 
this province bears a much higher value 
than that which is the produce of others. 
Ihe principal trade of this place consists 
of silk-stuffs, lacker-ware, ink and paper, 
and the last of these, with medicines, forms 
the principal part of the exports to Cochin- 
China. Salt is found on the sea-coasts, 
and the marble which is sometimes sent to 
the Malayan countries, is almost all the 
produce of this province. The natives of it 
too, are remarkably quick, and acquire the 
sciences with much facility, which oc- 
casions so many of them to be raised to 
places of rank and dignity. Sou-tcheou 
is the second city of the province, and Du 
Halde states, that the largest barks may 
sail from it to the sea, through canals and 
branches of rivers, in two days. Tins is 
reckoned the most delightful city in China, 
and has given rise to a Ciiinese proverb, 
that is th ’ celestial paradise ^ but the 

paradise of this world is Suu-tcheou." 
This place is famed for its brocades and 
embroideries. 

The province of Fo-kein is distinguish- 
ed for the spirit and enterprizing industry 
of its inhabitants. This is sufficiently 
evinced by the number of them who emi- 
grate to our settlements to the eastward, 
where their numbers far exceed those of 
the natives of any other Chinese province, 
and where they are always classevi amongst 
the most valuable portion of the Chinese 
population. In Singapore their number’ 
is very considerable, as it is also at Penang 
and Malacca. The province of Fo-kein 
is not very extensive, but it is thought to 
be one of the most prosperous in the 
empire. It produces musk, black tea, iron, 
tin, quicksilver, and precious stones ; and 
its manufactures consist of a quantity of 
black tea, the produce of the province. 
Dependent upon Fo-kein is E-mui, an 
anchoring jdace sufficiently extensive to 
contain 1000 ships. It was frequented by 
European ships at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; but at present it is 
closed agair.fit them, and Canton is the 
only port open for their trade. 

Another place mentioned in the Govern- 


ment notification is Chi-kiang, which is 
situated between Fo-kien and Kiang-nan, 
and in the province of which is produced 
a greater quantity of raw silk than any 
where else in China, ^Fhis they manufac- 
ture into beautiful brocades, embroidered 
with gold and silver, of which a great 
quantity is sent to the Philippine Islands, 
to Japan, and even to Europe, Under 
this province is the port called by Euro- 
peans Liampo, but by the Chinese', Ning- 
Po, A short distance from this place is 
an island called Cheo-chou, on w'hich the 
English first landed when they came to 
China, Trade !•» conducted wdth Japan, 
where silks are exchanged for copper, gold^ 
and silver, to obtain which the merchants 
from Batavia used to come every year to 
this port. 

Having referred to the province of Yu- 
nan, and the trade with the interior con- 
ducted tnrough it, perhaps the following 
sliort account of it may not be uninterest- 
ing. This is bounded on the west by Ava 
and Pegu, on the south by T ao and Ton- 
quin, on the east by Kwang-sai, a?id on 
the north by Se-tchuen. The province 
itself Is reckoned one of the most fertile in 
the empire, and its inhabitants arc brave, 
robust, affiible, and fond of tlie sciences; 
its rivers are broad and navigable, and the 
principal part of the tutenague of com- 
merce is produced in it. “ Its commerce,*' 
says an old author, is immense, and its 
rjehesare said to lie inexhaustible,’* 

The facilities for opening a trade with 
countries such as these arc now in our 
pow’er. Tlie junks come from them all to 
Cochin China, and after having disposed 
of cargoes, are generally oldiged to take 
home with them the silver coin of the 
country, for want of other returns. Our 
ships could provide them with articles for 
return cargoes, and they would furnish us 
in return with all the rich produce of 
China, at rates considerably less than those 
at which they could be procured in China, 
because they w ould be free from all the 
duties imposed upon our vessels in the 
ports of that country. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient sen-ant, 

A Traveiler. 

Calcutta, Aug. 6, 1823. 
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Journal of a Ten Months' Residence 
in New Zealand, By Richard A. 
Cruise, Esq., Captain in the 84th 
Regiment of Foot. London: 1823. 
There are various considerations 
which render the savage inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand peculiarly in- 
teresting to Englishmen. In the first 
place, they seem to claim a s( :t of 
national relationship, from the c ’.'jum- 
stance of being our antipodes ; and 
secondly, their manly and entcr])rizing 
character, and many of their other 
customs remind us strongly of our 
own progenitors, the ancient Britons. 
Moreover, the climate and soil of the 
islands they inhabit are admirably 
adapted for the grow th of those use- 
ful fruits and vegetables which, from 
custom, we are almost disposed to 
regard as indigenous in our native 
country. The New Zealanders have 
also claims as promising commercial 
advantages. Uncivilized as they have 
hitherto been and still continue, their 
capabilities of furnishing supplies to our 
southern whalers have long been duly 
appreciated ; and the time may shortly 
arrive, when several of the peculiar 
productions of these distant islands 
may become essential to our naval 
rank. We may also adtl. that the 
islands are of considerable size, and 
that their vicinity to the British set- 
tlements in Australasia may be pro- 
ductive of the first advantages when 
civilization has extended her sway. 

Until within the la.st few years, 
little has been said or written by any 
individual on the subject of New Zea- 
land, if we except the journals of our 
celebrated navigator Captain Cook, 
although, as vve have already observ- 
ed, these islands are continually visited 
by whalers. The massacre of the crew 
of the Boyd, and the destruction of 
the vessel in March 1809, is the most 
noted, and almost the only incident 
which for many years materially cxcit- 
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ed the attention of our countrymen. 
This, however, is by no means an in- 
sulated case of New Zealand treachery 
and vindictiveness tow'ards their Euro- 
pean visitors. The crews of other 
vessels have deeply rued the hostility 
of these islanders. The provocation 
in the instance of the Boyd was venial; 
but it w'ould be w ell for the characters 
of other seamen, both French and 
English, if it could be satitactorily 
established that the vengeance which 
fell upon them may not be strictly 
regarded as a ju5t retribution for their 
w anton and unprovoked attacks upon 
the unoffending natives. 

To return, how'cver, from this di- 
gression, our attention is again direct- 
ed, in a pointed and most interesting 
manner, towards this savage and hea- 
then race. Their cause has been 
lately espoused by many of our ])lii- 
lanthropic countrymen ; and they have 
been visited, on various occasions, for 
the sole but noble object of introduc- 
ing amongst them the paramount 
blessings of civilization and Christia- 
nity. The Rev. S. Marsden, of Port 
Jackson, has made extensive tours 
into the interior of one of the islands, 
and has established missionary settle- 
ments on several favourable spots on 
the sea-coast ; and notwithstanding 
the privations and vexatious treatment 
that must necessarily attend a resi- 
dence amongst such people, indivi- 
duals have been found who have 
actually pursued, for several years, a 
steady course of Christian instruction, 
agricultural improvement, and general 
introduction and encouragement of 
useful arts. 

The journals of these settlers, and 
several also from the pen of Mr. Mars- 
den himself, have been published in 
the later reports of the Church Mis- 
sionaiy Society ; and it is very gratify- 
ing to observe bow well the informa- 
tion they contain is substantiated by 
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the writer of the interesting little 
work which is now before us. 

This work is the production of an 
officer in one of the military corps on 
board the Dromedary. The Drome- 
dary was a King’s ship. The principal 
object of the voyage was the convey- 
ance of convicts to our settlements in 
New South Wales; after accomplish- 
ing which, its instructions were to 
proceed to New Zealand on a sort of 
experimental voyage for the benefit of 
the British navy, “ Captain Cook had 
mentioned in his voyages, that he 
thought the timber he had seen in 
New Zealand, if light enough, would 
make the finest masts for ships in the 
world and this opinion had been 
strongly supportCil by subsequent 
navigators. The Dromedary, there- 
fore, was directed by Government to 
make proper experiment, and to re- 
turn with an ample cargo of cowry 
trees, as a substitute for a descri[)- 
tion of timber which is daily be- 
coming more scarce and valuable in 
this country. 

Our chief object in the present arti- 
cle is to furnish a ske^h of the nature 
of the island, the character of the 
inhabitants, and their prospects of 
improvement; we shall not dwell, 
therefore, upon the various negocia- 
tions that were entered into wdtli the 
natives for the supply of this timber ; 
but shall simply state that, afier many 
vexatious and tantalizing delays and 
promises, the object of the voyage 
was ultimately accomplished in a very 
satisfactory and ample manner. 

The journal we are now reviewing 
was undertaken by oiir officer for an 
object w'hich cannot be too much 
applauded ; “ to assist in leading to 
the adoption of' proper measures for 
extending the blessings of ci\ili/:atiou. 
to a people eminently gifted with evey 
natural endowment, and inhabiting 
one of the finest islands in the South 
Seas.” That we also may assist in 
forwarding the same vicu'>, we shall 
endeavour to furni.>h, from tim several 
accounts to whicii ue have aliove al- 


luded, a general, though cursory, view 
of the nature of the soil and climate, 
the productions of the country, the 
character of the natives, the various 
circumstances which favour or retard 
their advancement, the progress al- 
ready made, and that which may be 
reasonably looked for. 

The soil and climate are such, per- 
haps, as are most to be desired. They 
do not encourage sloth by spontaneous 
luxuriance, but abundantly reward the 
labours of the husbandman. In all 
countries, however fertile, nature has 
left much for human industry. In 
this she has not lavished her fruits? 
but has abundantly furnished the 
means of producing them. The wants 
of savages are few, and are chiefly 
supplied in New Zealand by a slight 
cultivation of the sweet and common 
potatoe. The soil, however, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the cultivation of 
European vegetables, and is capable 
of producing two crops in the course 
of the year. The mildness of the cli- 
mate may be estimated from the cir- 
cumstance that the trees retain their 
verdure in the depth of winter. The 
cowry tree has been already noticed as 
a natural production of the country, 
peculiarly valuable as an article of 
external commerce. There is, like- 
wise, another plant, the 
tcnai\ a species of hemp, whicli com- 
bines in a remarkable degree the pro- 
perties of hemp and flax. In common 
with the numerous inlands of the 
Southern and Pacific Oceans, there 
is scarcely any variety of quadrupeds; 
dog's and rats are the only indigenous 
ainmaU belonging lo this class; pigs, 
however, w ere introduced some years 
ago, and their breed has been much 
encouraged by the natives, as an arti- 
cle of traffic with the whalers and 
other vessels that may chance to 
visit them. We conclude this part of 
our subject with the expression of a 
wish that the natiual history of these 
1 >Iands ma} shortlv be investigated by 
sr^nuMudividual sufficiently acquainted 
SMth tui.- tiscful an i iuterc'^'ting science. 
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In the scale of civilization it must 
certainly beaclinitteJ, that the inhabi- 
tants of Ne^v ud are several de- 
grees superior to the Aborigines of 
New Holland; but, as compared with 
the Polynesians, they are doubtless in 
a savage state ; to say nothing of liieir 
horrid but inveterate propensity to 
cannibalism, their pa^'^ionfor war and 
their mode of conducting it, the in- 
human treatment of their \\oinen, the 
filthiness of tiieir habits, and their 
disregard for clothinu; are indisputable 
traits of barbarism. In common, also, 
with other savages, they are strongly 
addicted to thieving, and are con- 
tinually giving vent to the wildest 
excesses of passion. The indiscrimi- 
nate use which is made by them of 
every species of animal in the way of 
food is ludicrous as well as disgusting. 
Dogs arc considered a great delicacy ; 
and the visit of the Dromedary has 
furnished us with two other incidents 
which are w'orthy of being recorded. 
A cat, which had probably escaped 
from some European vessel, was 
ofibred on one occasion to the author 
and several of his companions, as a 
valuable present, and a good deal of 
surprise was manifested at their not 
eating it. In regard to the second 
anecdote, we must first observe, that 
rats are also considered a proper arti- 
cle of food ; but the New Zealand 
rat being much smaller than that of 
Europe, “ a chief expressed a wish 
for an importaiion of some from Eng- 
land to improve the breed, and there- 
by give him a more bountiful meal.” 

We shall here present our readers 
wdth several extracts from the volume 
before us, explanatory of the barba- 
rous habits and superstitious obser- 
vances of the New Zealanders ; 

As we were preparing to return to the 
ship, w'e were drawn to that part of the 
beach where the prisoners were, by the 
most doleful cries and lamentations. Here 
was the interesting young slave in a situa- 
tion that ought to have softened the lieart 
of the most unfeeling. 

The man w’ho had slain her father, hav- 
ing cut off Ins head, and preserved it b\ a 


process peculiar to these islanders, took it 
out of a basket w’iiere it had hitherto been 
concealed, and tlirew' it into the lap of the 
unhappy daughter. At once she seized it 
with a degree of frenzy not to be deser bed, 
pressed it-, itianimate nose to her own, and 
held it in this position until her tear.-, ran 
over every part of it. She then laid it 
down, and with a bit of sharp shell dis- 
figured her person in so shocking a man- 
ner, that, in a few minutes, not a vestige 
of lier former bcMuty remained. She first 
beg.iu by cutting lior arms, then Iier breasts, 
and latterly her f.ice. Every incision was 
so deep as to caii-,e a gu'^h of blood ; but 
she seemed quite insensible to pain, and 
performed tlie operation with heroic reso- 
lution. 

lie, who'ie cruelty had earned this 
friglitfnl exhibliion, w’as evidently amazed 
at i!ie horror with w’liich we view edit ; and 
laying hold of the head by the hair, which 
w'as lung and black, ollercd to sell it to us 
for an axe, turned it in various w'avs to 
shew it oiF to the best advantage, and 
when no purchaser was to be found, re- 
placed it in the basket from whence he had 
taken it. 'I'he features were as perfect as 
when in life, and though the dinghter was 
(piite grown up, tlie Iiead of her father ap- 
pealed to be tiuU of a youthful and hand- 
some man. 

A few yards from this scene of distress 
was a prl-^oner whom the lot of parthion 
had separated from his captive family, 
lie pressed the nose of an infant child to 
his own, while his waves, who sat around 
and joined in his lainentat.ons, perfin'med 
with a shell the same operation upon their 
persons, which have just lieen described in 
the Cci:.e of tlie young female. The slaves 
are condemned by their masters to hard 
labour ; they are fed like the rest of the 
family, not having, of course, the privi- 
lege of eating wnth those that are free; 
and they liold their lives upon a most pre- 
cariou^ tenure.* AVhen a member of the 
chlersfamily dies, a certain number of the 
slaves, proportioned to the rank of the per- 
son, are sacrificed to ap{)ease tlie spirit of 
the deceased. A woman was iiointed out 
to ns wlio had been twice selected for exe- 
cution ; but, having obtained private in- 
formation of the doom that awaited her, 
by concealing herself in the woods until 
the funeral ceremonies were over, she had 
hitherto escaped. 

We could readily extract from the 

* At the time that Perchico’g son died in New 
Sonili Wales, there were two or three C<»okee 
boys, or inferior New Z’alandeis, at Mr. Mats- 
den’s estib ishment, and .t lequired ihe interpo- 
siiioa of hi» authoritv , distant as the parties 
weie troni iheir own tonniry, to prevent their 
being sacrificed by the friends of the deceased 
youncciiief, to appease his departed spint, 
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journals of the missionaries, a variety 
of statements equally horrid with the 
above, if a succession of such pictures 
were either necessary or desirable. 

Many of their superstitious customs 
are very similar to those of the Hin- 
doos. Infanticide is very common. 
It is customary also for widows to 
hang themselves on the death of 
their husbands, and the places where 
such sacrifices occur, are marked as 
sacred by the natives. Traits of re- 
semblance will also be recognized in 
some of the observances mentioned in 
the folio wing extract. 

The belief in the rc-appearanco of the 
dead is universal among the New Zea- 
landers ; they fancy t!iey hear their deceased 
relatives speaking to them when tlie wind 
is high. Whenever they pass the place 
where a man has been murdered, it is 
customary for each person to throw a stone 
upon it j and the same practice is ol)scrved 
by all those who visit a cavern at the North 
Cape, through which the spirits of tlie de- 
parted men are supposed to pas^ on their 
way to a future world. 

In alluding to their superstitions, it may 
not he irrelevant to observe, that they as- 
cril)e the most fatal consequences to the 
act of eating in their liouses. 

A daughter of King George (a New 
Zealand chief) being very ill, food was oc- 
casionally carried to her from the ship ; 
and her parent'^ were urged, on no account, 
to permit her to expose herself to the open 
air ; but the injunction could not be com- 
plied with ; and, in the most inclement 
weather, she was obliged to abandon her 
hut whenever she had occasion to eat. 

Consequences no less calamitous are 
supposed to await those who enter a house 
where any article of animal food is sus- 
pended over their heads. A dead pigeon, 
or a piece of pork hung from the roof, w’as 
a better protection from molestation than a 
sentinel ; and latterly, this practice has 
been followed by our people, who lived on 
shore, with great success, whenever they 
wished to be free from the intrusion of the 
natives. 

Though all fheif superstitions were in- 
violably respected by themselves when on 
shore, the moment a New Zealander came 
on board, he considered himself absolved 
from them, and at once conformed to our 
manners and customs. 

Another of their superstitious cus- 
toms, and one which is constantly and 
universally observed, is styled tab- 
booings which is, making persons and 


things sacred, so as to render it crimi- 
nal for others to approach tliera. This 
power is exercised by the chiefs, and 
frequently for commendable purposes. 
The ground in cultivation is tabbooed 
during the sowing season, as also the 
persons employed in cultivating it. The 
public stores of provisions are likewise 
tabbooed. Whatever articles the chiefs 
are anxious to appropriate to their 
own use are carefully tabbooed. The 
ceremony is very simple, and very 
various ; the most usual mode is for 
the chief to pull a thread from his mat 
and tie it round the object, remarking 
at the same time that he has “ tab- 
booed it,” So general is the custom, 
that it is frequently employed for very 
absurd purposes : the following is an 
instance : 

When ^^e were getting into our boat, 
we met Shungie’s mother on a lonely part 
of tlie beach ; she was very old, and her 
hair was perfectly v^hite. In consequenre 
of the departure of her son, slie was Pib- 
booed ; and as, among other restrictions of 
this super-.tition, the j)ersons under its in- 
fluence are forbidden to touch food with 
their hands, a woman sat beside her with a 
basket of potatoes, and put them into lier 
mouth as she required them. 

We extract the following passage 
from one of the journals of the Rev. 
S. Marsden, as being descriptive of 
some of their peculiar and horrid cus- 
toms in their warlike expeditions. 

When a chief is killed in a regular bat- 
tle, the victims cry aloud, as soon as he 
falls, “ Throw us the man,’* if he falls 
within the lines of his own party. If the 
party, wdiosc chief is dead, are intimidated, 
they immediately comply with the com- 
mand. As soon as the victim is received, 
his head is immediately cut off ; and a 
proclamation issued for all the chiefs to 
attend who belong to the victorious party, 
to assist in performing the accustomed re- 
ligious ceremony, in order to ascertain, by 
augury, whether tlieir God will prosper 
them in the present battle. If the priest, 
after the performance of the ceremony, 
says, that their God is propitious, they are 
inspired with fresh courage to attack the 
enemy ; but if the priest returns answer, 
that their God will not be propitious, they 
quit the field of battle with sullen silence. 
The head already in possession, is preserved 
for the chief, on whose account the war 
was undertaken, as a satisfaction for the 
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injury which he, or some one of his tribe 
liad received from the enemy. 

\Vhen the war is over, and the head pro- 
perly cured, it is sent round to all the 
chief’s friends, as a gratification to them, 
and to shew them that justice iiad been ob- 
tained from the offending party. 

With respect to the body of the chief, it 
is cut up into small portions, and dressed 
for those who were in the battle, under the 
immediate direction of the chief who re- 
tains the head ; and if he wislies to gratify 
any of hi^ friends who are not piesent, 
small portions ai’e reserved for them, on the 
receipt of which, they give thanks to tlieir 
God for the victory obtained over the 
enemy. If the flesh should be so putrid, 
from the length of time before it is re- 
ceived, that it cannot be eaten, a substitute 
is eaten instead. 

Tliey not only eat the flesh of the chiefs, 
but are wont to take their bones and dis- 
tribute tliem among their friends, who 
make whistles of some of them and fish- 
hooks of others. 'Hiese they value and 
preserve with care, as memorials of the 
death of their enemies. 

It is also customary with them, for a 
man, when he kills another in battle, to 
taste the blood of the soldier. He ima- 
gines that he shall then be safe from the 
wrath of the God of hlin that is fallen j 
believing that from the moment he tastes 
the blood of the man w horn he has killed, 
the dead man becomes a part of himself, 
and places him under the protection of the 
Atua, or God of the departed s]>irit. 

Mr. Kendall informed me, that, on one 
occasion, Shungie ate the left eye of a great 
chief whom he killed in battle at Shu- 
keangha. The New Zealanders believe 
that the left eye, some time after death, 
ascends to the heavens and becomes a star 
in the firmament. Shungie ate the chier s 
eye from revenge, and under tlie idea of 
increasing hl.s own future glory’ and bright- 
ness, when his own left eye should become 
a star. 

It is gratifying to the vanquished, to 
know that the heads of their chiefs are pre- 
served by the enemy ; for when the con- 
queror wishes to make peace, he takes the 
heads of the chiefs along with him, and 
exhibits them to their tribe. If the tribe 
are desirous of putting an end to the con- 
test, they cry aloud at the sight of the heads 
of tlieir chiefs, and all hostilities terminate. 
This is the signal that the conqueror w’ill 
grant them any terms w’hich they may re- 
quire. But if the tribe are determined to 
renew the contest and risk the issue of 
another battle, they do not cry. 

We shall now furnish, from Captain 
Cruise’s journal, a few specimens of 
their more peaceful customs : 


Before the ship was brought to she was 
surrounded with canoes, full of the friends 
and relations of the chiefs we had on 
board. To salute them, as well as to 
exhibit the riches tliey bad acquired by 
their visit to Port Jackson, our New Zea- 
landers began firing their muskets without 
intermission, and, indee^l, so prodigal were 
they of their powder, that one might pre- 
sume little of it would remain after landing 
for the destructive purposes for w'hich they 
had gone so far to procure it. When 
their fatliers, brothers, &c. were admitted 
into tlie ship, tlie scene exceeded descrip- 
tion ; tlie muskets were all laid aslde^ and 
every appearance of joy vanished. It is- 
customary with these extraordinary people 
to go through the same ceremony upon 
meeting as upon taking leave of their 
friends. They join their noses together, 
and remain in this position for at least 
half ail hour; during which time, they 
sob and howl in the most doleful manner. 
If there be many friends gathered around 
the person who has returned, the nearest 
relation takes possession of his nose, while 
the others hang upon his arms, shoulders, 
and legs, and keep perfect time with the 
chief mourner (if he may be so called) in 
the various expressions of his lamentations. 
This endeJ, they resume their wonted 
cheerfulness, and enter into a detail of all 
that has happened during their separation, 

Xhe practice of juining noses ap- 
pears to be an ordinary and very com- 
mon mode of salutation. The follow- 
ing ludicrous incident is extracted 
from a journal by the Rev. S. Marsden. 

After this business was settled, a chief 
came to salute me with his bloody nose, 
having got part of the skin knocked off in 
the battle. I laughed at him for present- 
ing his bloody nose forme to rub with 
mine, and pointed to the w’ound which he 
had received. He smiled, and said it was 
New Zealand fashion. 

Uncivilized as the New Zealanders 
certainly are, there are certain occu- 
pations, both of a public and private 
nature, to which their necessities urge 
them, which, if properly encouraged, 
may prove an excellent ground-w’ork 
for settled habits. W^e have already 
observed that the soil does not spon- 
taneously supply the food which is 
requisite for their subsistence. They 
are compelled, therefore, to grow po- 
tatoes. But this is not all ; they find 
it equally necessaiy to provide suffi- 
cient stores for the unproductive sea- 
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sons. The following description of 
one of their public store-houses is 
worthy of attention : 

The most remarkable among them 
[huts] was the public store-house, or repo- 
sitory of the general stock of komeras, or 
sweet potatoes, which stood in the centre 
of the village : several posts driven into 
the ground and floored over with pieces of 
timber fastened close together, formed a 
stage about four feet high, upon which the 
building was erected. The sides and roof 
were of reeds so compactly arianged a-, to 
be impervious to rain ; a sliding doDY-^M^y 
scarcely large enough for a man to creep 
through, was tlie only aperture, beyond 
which the roof projected so far as to funn 
a kind of verandah, which vva"> ornamented 
with pieces of plank painted red and carved 
in various grotesque and indecent figures, 
Tlie carving is a work of much labour and 
ingenuity; and artists competent to its 
execution are rare. Wevere pointed out 
to us the man who was then employed in 
completing the decorations of his store- 
house, aud told us, that he had brought 
him from the river Thames (a distance of 
two hundred imies from the \Vy caddy) 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Marsden on approacliing tlie 
coast of New Zealand, on his second 
visit to the islands, makes mention of 
about forty canoes employed in catch- 
ing sword-fish intended for winter 
stores. He also observed stages erected 
on the shore for the purpose of dry- 
ing the fish. The canoes dared not 
approach the European vessel in con- 
sequence of being tabbooed. 

We have noticed above that pigs 
were introduced into the islands some 
years ago, and we cannot but regard 
it as one step towards civilization, 
that the natives have shewn themselves 
so anxious to increase their number. 
As pork is not a favourite meat with 
the New Zealander, it is chiefly as an 
article of traffic that they encourage 
the breed of this valuable animal. 

Many of the fruits and vegetables 
introduced by Captain Cook are not 
only still in existence, but have been 
increased by cultivation. So far, also, 
are the natives from despi&lng the 
charitable endeavours of Europeans to 
render them services of this simple 
but truly valuable kind, that they care- 


fully tabboo the spots in which seeds 
or plants may be deposited by them. 

But it is time for us to speak of the 
more direct and active measures that 
have been made of late years by those 
who have taken a lively interest in 
the temporal and eternal interest of 
these distant islanders. 

We have already mentioned the 
visits of the Rev. S. Marsden, and 
have cursorily spoken of several indi- 
viduals who have nobly abandoned the 
comforts and society of civilized life 
that they may be a means of extend- 
ing similar blessings to this uncivilized 
race; we shall now proceed, there- 
fore, to give a brief but general view 
of the measures they have been uni- 
formly pursuing, and endeavour to 
estimate the success which has attend- 
-ed them. 

It being evident that the best mode 
of instructing the natives in agricul- 
ture would be, that the missionaries 
and their European assistants, should 
become agriculturists themselves, a 
bargain was made with Shungie, a New 
Zealand chief, by which about thirteen 
thousand acres of land were j)urchascd 
for forhj-eigJd axes. Two stations 
were also selected where farms were 
established, and almost every variety 
of the most useful vegetables of Eu- 
rope extensively cultivated. From 
one of these, the most hopeful ac- 
counts were received in the j ear 1821. 
Mr. Francis Hall v\ rites of himself and 
Mr, Kemp at Kiddeekiddee : 

We have in our garden European fruit- 
trees and ^ege^ables of many kinds. We 
have cut asparagus as thick as Juy finger. 
There are peach trees five feet high. 
have upwards of three acres of as fine 
wheat as ever grew, and an acre and half 
ot barley ; which will be enough for our 
family for the coming year, if we are per- 
mitted to reap. 

Mr. Butler writes also from the 
same settlement, respecting the estab- 
lishment under his own immediate 
care : 

I have seven acres of wheat and six of 
(>arlt‘y and oats, growing at this time, all 
looking remarkable wel 1. I sowed all the 
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grain witli my own ImntU, aiul iiad no 
assistance to ^vork my land Init my na- 
tives. Our garden is full of a variety of 
vegetables, witl: maiiy _)Oiing fiuit-treo, 
and an excellent berl of hops, contahung 
fourteen iiil!'. We have also or.e hun- 
dred and iu'ty-esgUt rods of seven feet 
pale-fencing standing lound our padduch, 
garden, house, and yard, made a'nnost 
entirely by natives, with tJie assistance of 
myself and my son; aUo a new pf)tatoG- 
house, SO feet by 10; a fowl-houso, t21 
feet by 10; a goat-house, 8 feet by 10; 
a house for t’le working natives to live in, 
and a school for them, til ieet by 10; the 
natives’ house not \et tinislicd. 

Mr. AV. Hall writes from the other 
settlement ; 

I have a sufjeient quantity of wheat 
growing to serve mv house and famiU the 
year round if nothing happens ; be'-ides 
several patches in dllleient paits of the 
snnounding country, among the natives. 

This, however, is not all ; one of 
the natives was early instructed in the 
art of brick-making, and sliortly be- 
came &o very expert in the business, 
that, with his assistance, Mr. Butler 
succeeded in burning 8,000 bricks 
before the settlement had lieen esta- 
blished six months. The natives were 
likewise employed in sawing timber, 
in considerable quantities, for expor- 
tation, a:» well as for the immediate 
use of the scttlenjents. 

The number of natives employed hv 
the Missionaries in agricultural and 
other emjdoyments, has varied of 
cour.se v.itli times and circumstances. 
Sometimes there ha\c been about 
twenty employed in the fields and 
garden bclongino to a sieglc farm be- 
sides those wdio were engaged in .saw- 
ing timber, making fences, &:z. At 
others a warlike expedition or some 
superstitious liie has hastily recalled 
these half-cdacated laboureis to tlieir 
barbarous haldts. It i.s scarcely pos- 
sible that tliis expeiimental mode of 
instruction, in the earliest and most 
indispensal iC oecujiations of civilized 
life, should prove entirely fuitle.-. 
However dilhcult it may be for the 
natives, thus usefully employed, to for- 
get or to renounce the feelings and 
the habits of their former Vnes, sur- 
ro'vt 1? 1 as they are by the mo>t ac- 


tive and powerful incentives in the 
hitherto unchanged condition of so- 
ciety, it would nevertheless be very 
extraordinary should they retain no 
valuable recollections of the advan- 
tages resulting from tillage, and the 
various useful arts in which they have 
been instructed. Several of the na- 
tives have been particularly noticed 
by Mr. Butler as remarkably expert 
and useful. The fo lowing extract 
from one of the journals kept by this 
gentleman cannot fail of being read 
with great intercrtt : 

Tyw angha ;s wow, and has e\er been 
si lire our arrival at New' Zealand, one of 
the most active and zealous of all the na- 
tive^, in working for and asdsling the 
Kuropeans; he has never flinched from 
his diUy, either by niglit or by day, whe- 
ther wet or dry. lie lias accompanied 
me in all my jounnos, has been my guide, 
and has carried m^ ihrough rivers, sw^amps, 
d,c. 1 engaged him soon after our arri- 
Mil, and he lias never left us ; he has been 
constantly employed, and has been most 
ciiiigent ami active. He is quick in dis- 
cerning, and learns agriculture very fa.>t. 
He uuderstand-5 very well the breaking 
up of land, burning off tlie rubbi^Ii, hying 
it oat, trenching, ^vc, I have taught him 
to reap, and mow, and thradi, I 

have this seed-time begun to teacii him to 
so^y.^ Jiblde, cvc ; :nul cio tliej.e line, 
reach you, I have no doubt, God willing, 
but he will be a complete farmer. He 
lias a good knuwled.ge of gardening; he 
can form hods, plant out, sow’ small :'.ce<ls, 
drill peas and Leans, chcss strawberries, 
plant potat(K‘-j Sec. In short, he has been 
my li dit hand ; and i>as not merely 
wiouglit hin>df, but ha, bi ought his 
friends into the field of labvinr. AU 
Xiiiropcans tl.it ha\e visited the settle- 
mcMit have cx]nes>.ed their ''Urpiisc at the 
quantity of fmming, fencing, gai'dening, 
Ac. V. inch ha, been done in so short a 
tune, and under such peculiar circum- 
stiuuu'- but this iiKin it is wlio has put 
every wl.cei in moticn. In felling timber, 
towijsg ii to tljo H'ttienienr, and in sawing 
it, he stuiuls tile fir,r. I pay him an a\c 
pL-r montli, and pio\ide him with Euro- 
p.liu ciotiit-. 

The officers of tlie society, by which 
the mi.s j’!(>r.arv settler., arc supported 
iu these islaucU, have acted, from the 
very fust, i>pou t!;e conviction, that 
little success can be reasonably ex- 
pected from their labours in their more 
n^'propriiUc calling, until they ha\e in- 
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troduced among the natives more 
settled habits, and led them to ac- 
knowledge the blessings arising from 
regular occupation, social aid, and 
friendly intercourse. They have not 
simply established missionaries there- 
fore in the country, and furnished 
them with cattle, and every facility 
for agricultural improvement, but they 
have constantly supplied them with 
large assortments of the most useful 
tools, for general distribution. It is 
truly gratifying to read, in the jour- 
nals of the missionaries, the repeated 
accounts which are given of the eager- 
ness, and even rough importunity of 
the natives, for axes, hoes, <&:c. Mr. 
Marsden most seriouslv laments the 
insufficient means of the society at 
home to answer, in any adequate de- 
gree, these urgent and repeated de- 
mands, He regards the number of 
these useful implements, considerable 
as it certainly is, which l;as hitherto 
been forwarded to these settlements, 
as little more than a drop in a bucket. 
So sensible are the natives of the tem- 
poral advantages to be derived from 
European settlers, that many chiefs 
have shewn themselves seriously of- 
fended, when told that Europeans 
could not be spared to be stationed 
in their districts. 

These are most hopeful indications ; 
we must acknowledge, however, that 
there have been gloomy seasons, and 
that others must be expected. Some 
of our readers may recollect the visit 
of Shungie and another New Zea- 
land Chief to this country. It was 
fondly anticipated by many that, this 
visit might be productive of the most 
beneficial results. It w^as expected, 
and not unreasonably, that the minds 
of these natives would be greatly 
opened and enlarged, by the new 
scenes about to be exhibited before 
them. But it proved otherwise. 

It now appears that Shungee’s 
principal object in visiting England 
was to obtain a large supply of fire- 
arms and ammunition, for aggressive 
warfiu*e upon the neighbouring tril)es, 
on his return to his native countrv. 


He was treated with great kindness in 
England, but not exactly according to 
his own notions of respect, A great 
variety of articles of ironmongery 
were presented to him, comprizing 
the most useful tools for the improve- 
ment of a country just emerging from 
barbarism. But, such was his pro- 
pensity for w ar, and his comparative 
contempt for every useful implement, 
for purposes of agriculture or handi- 
craft, that, on his arrival at Port J ack- 
son, in returning to his native coun- 
try, he actually bartered them for 
muskets and gunpowder. Immedi- 
ately on setting foot in New Zealand, 
he behaved to the European settlers 
with marked unkindness, and they 
were consequently treated in a most 
vexatious manner by many of the 
subordinate chiefs. Still, however, it 
seems not to have been his wish 
to drive them from the settlement. 
Shortly after, his whole attention was 
directed to his warlike expeditions, 
in which he [)roved successful. The 
scenes of blood and cannibalism that 
were actually witnessed by the Euro- 
pean settlers must have been horrid 
beyond description, and their intoxi- 
cating efiects upon the minds of the 
half-educated labourers were most dis- 
tressing ; but it may be hoped that 
matters have since returned to their 
former state. Even during this pe- 
riod of blood and outrage, axes and 
hoes were in request ; they were 
taken, it is true, by violence, in some 
instances ; but the eagerness to pos- 
sess them must always be a hopeful 
indication, whatever may be the means 
employed. The passion for war, and 
the horrid rites of anthropophagy, are 
dreadful barriers at present against the 
introduction of Christianity, and even 
the early elements of civilization; but 
time, and zeal, and prudence, and 
above all the superintending aid of 
Providence, we firmly believe will ulti- 
mately surmount them, and, both in a 
a tjmporal and spiritual sense, will 
cause the uncultivated wastes of New 
Zealand to blossom like the rose. 
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MR. HUME AND MR. PELLY. 

• To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


. York Place, Dec. 22, 1823. 

Sir :“-'I can assure you that I had no wish 
to return to tlie subject of Mr. Felly’s claim 
for j^2,000 from the East- India Company, 
and, particularly so, to notice any observa- 
tions by an anonymous writer : but the gar- 
bled and unfair manner in which the Old 
Proprietor has published my letter in your 
Journal for December, obliges me to re- 
quest that you will, as an act of justice, 
publish in your next Journal a correct 
copy (sent herewith) of the correspon- 
dence which he has garbled, and so strong- 
ly misrepresented. 

I am perfectly willing to leave the facts 
of the case, with all his observations, to the 
Proprietors; but I entreat that the Old 
Proprietor will in future confine himself 
to trutli. 

As Mr. Pelly has thought it of suffi- 
cient consequence to make the delivery of 
my letter of the 1 6th of September a sub- 
ject of complaint, and also to state tliat he 
did not receive it until the 1 9th, I wrote to 
Mr. Walker, the master of the Inn at 
Minchinhampton, to whom I had given 
charge of the letter early on the 1 8th, to 
be delivered at eleven o’clock on that 
day, to ascertain the cause of the alleged 
delay : and the following is a copy of the 
answer received- 

Minchinhampton, Oct. 12, 1823. 

Sir : — In reply to your’s of the 10th, I 
beg to assure you that the letter intrusted 
to ray care was put into the Post-office, on 
the same dap {the 18//«), before the hour of 
eleven o'clock ; I have also made applica- 
tion to the Post-master, who directs me to 
sap, that the letter in question was delivered 
in due order to Mr. Pellp on the same dap. 

“ I am, respectfully, yours, &c. 

(Signed) “ Dan. Walker.** 
“ To Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.** 

Minchinhampton is the post town, dis- 
tant only a mile and a half from INIr, Felly’s 
residence, and I had passed his door in 
going to Minchinhampton. 

I give the above as a specimen of the 
nature and importance of the complaint 
brought by Mr. Pelly against me ; and if 
it were really worth the trouble, I could 
prove the objections urged by the Old Pro- 
A^fic Journ. — No. 98. 


prietor equally groundless as that of 
Mr. Felly’s. 

I remain, yours, &c. 

Joseph Hume. 

Times of the Sth Oct, 1823. 

[Advertisement.] 

To the Proprietors of East- India Stock. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; — Had INIr. Jo- 
seph Hume’s attack on me, at your last 
General Court, in reality consisted of any 
thing more than a repetition of the same 
misrepresentations which it must be in 
your recollections my relative, Mr. John 
Henry Pelly, so completely exposed and 
refuted at the General Court preceding, 

I might, perhaps, considering the confi- 
dence witli which Mr. Hume’s statements 
are made, have been induced to repel tliem 
in detail. But since this gentleman has, in 
every instance in which he has made my 
conduct the subject of animadversion, been 
convicted of the most unfair misinterpre- 
tations and palpable errors, I will not 
tresp'Uss on your patience by offering a 
single syllable in refutation of these last 
vituperations, lest it should be supposed I 
can so far undervalue your judgments, as 
to imagine you capable of attaching any 
weight to the assertions of a person on 
whose accuracp it has been repeatedlp shown 
no confidence ought to he reposed. 

The respect, however, which I entertain 
for you, and the value I attach to your 
good opinion, impel me to submit to you 
the following correspondence, whence you 
will become acquainted wdth my motives 
for declining to re-open this discussion. 
The unavoidable absence of the friend who 
was to have communicated this to you in 
Court, occasions the necessity of my now 
laying it before you ; 

To J. H. Pelly, Esq. 

“London, 16th Sept. 1823. 

‘‘ Sir: — As it is my intention to take 
notice, at the ensuing General Court, at 
the India- House, of what was said at the 
last General Court on the subject of your 
contract, and the supposed and alleged 
contradictions, I think it proper to give 
you notice of my intentions, that you may 
in person, or by your friends, be prepared 

VoL. XVII. Z 



Mr* Huvie and Mr* Pdiy. 

con^ted, that the question has been set at 
rest by the resolutions of the authorities to 
which it was referred, I must decline your 
invitation to re~op€7i the dibcussion^ yd re- 
main satisBed that the Court of Proprietors 
will not suffer themselves to be made the 
medium of vexatious and interminable at- 
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to answer any thing that may be said to 
require an answer. 

“ I am your most obedient seivant, 

(Signed) Joseph Huhe.” 

This letter was received by me through 
the Post-office, three days after its date, 

^d "Was not left by Mr. Hume at my 
door, as he is represented to have stated. 

To Joseph Hurae, Esq, 

“ Hyde, 20th Sept. 1823. 

Sir : — I yesterday received your letter 
of the 16th inst., apprizing me that it is 
your intention to take notice, at the en- 
suing “ General Court at the India House^ 
of what was said at the last General 
Court on the subject of my contract, and 
the supposed and alleged contradictions;” 
and therefore that you “ think it proper to 
give me notice of your intention, that I 
may, in person, or by my friends, be pre- 
pared to answer any thing tliat may be 
said to require an answer.” 

“ Had you, at a time when it is most 
usual and most important to apprize a 
gentleman of an intention to imiyeach his 
conducty or attack his veracity, given me, 
previous to the meeting of the Court of 
Proprietors, in December last, noticd of 
your designs, when you in substance as* 
serted, and none of my friends were pre- 
sent to contradict you, that I had obtained 
a remuneration for my losses on false pre- 
tences, I should have been tliankful to you 
for such an instance of common courtesy. 

“But after the subject to wdiich your 
notice refers has been, according to es- 
tablished rule in such cases in the first 
instance, and subsequently at your instru- 
mentality, no less than seven times before 
that Court, to say nothing of your renewal 
of it in the public papers ; and since you 
have on every occasion been convicted of 
nmrepresentation and mis-‘Slatement, both 
as respected the Court of Directors and 
myself, arising either from an imperfect 
perusal of the papers which Jay for the 
consideration of the Proprietors, or from 
forgetfulness of the material parts of their 
contents ; you must excuse me if I frankly 
say, that I cannot acknowledge anv ob- 
ligation to you for this late and solitary 
instance of your attention. 

“ Having, much to my owm inconve- 
nience and expense, proceeded to London 
on former occasions ; and considering as I 
do, and as every friend docs whom I have 


tacks upon any individual, much less upon 
one on whose conduct they have in effect 
passed their judgment, after the most am- 
ple means and time afforded for delibera- 
tion, by confirming to him, both in Court 
and by ballot, the compensation awarded 
to him by the the Court of Directors. 

** I am your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ J. Hikue Peluy.*' 

In quitting this subject, it is proper 
notice Mr, Hume’s concluding remarks- 
According to the newspaper reports, he i& 
represented to have sa5d, that he “attacked 
no individual witliout giving him previous 
notice,” whereas, in no previous instance of 
his reiterated attacks on roe, did he ever af- 
ford me even the slightest intimation of his 
designs. Thus has he commenced hy wfs- 
representing me, and ended by misrepre- 
senting himself. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

J. Hinds Pelly.. 

Times of the 13;/i Oct, 1823^- 
( Advertisement,) 

To the Proprietors of East India Sto(d^ 
York-^placcj Oct, 10, 1823. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I did not ex- 
pect tliat it w ould have been requisite, af- 
ter my statement in the General Court on 
the 24th ult., to address you again respect- 
ing the grant of ^^2,000 to Mr. John Hinde 
Pelly ; but as he has, in The Tunes of the 
8th inst., published a letter to you, and a 
copy of a correspondence with me, I deem 
it necessary once more to trouble you with 
a few remarks. 

I did not consider it necessary to reply 
to Mr. Felly’s letter of the 20th of Septem- 
ber to me, as it is of exactly the same pur- 
port as other letters, to which he received 
suitable answers. 

It must be evident, from the line of 
public conduct which I have considered it 
my duty to follow at the East India-house, 
and in Parliament, that if I were to attend 
to the imputations and charges laid against 
me by all those persons whose unjust pre- 
tensions I have oppose di or whose disho* 
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nesty I hare exposed, I should have little 
else to do. Under that impression, I rather 
pitied, than felt offended at, the reiterated 
attempt of Mr Pelly to cover his own con- 
duct by reviving tiie diarge of general mis- 
representation and mis-statement against 
me. 

I have been taught to consider my word 
as good as my bond, and their real object 
as sacred, ami to be fulfilled if possible: 
and I shall never be surprised that any man, 
who, under the pretence of a technical er- 
ror in the wording of his bond, refuses to 
fulfil the obligations of that bond, should 
attempt, by such vague and gencial charges 
as jMr. Pelly has made against me, to evade 
the consequences of such breach of good 
faith. I must expect that such men will 
not hesitate to criminate those whose exer- 
tions may thwart them in their improper 
proceedings. 

Mr. Pelly^s conduct proves to me that 
he finally completed his contract, not be- 
cause as a man of lion our he was so bound, 
but because, being a civil serv'ant of the 
Company, he dreaded the consequences to 
him as such, if he did not fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the contract. 

Such language and conduct appears to 
me very like a sacrifice of honour to Into- 
rested views. 

At the General Court on the 24th ult., 
my object was to defend Mr. Morgan, a 
public servant at Bombay, whose official 
conduct had been unfairly impeached by 
Mr. Pelly ; and, if a statement of tlie facts 
of the case, as communicated to me by Mr. 
Morgan, in opposition to Mr. Pelly's state- 
ment, is what Mr. Pelly complains of as an 
attack against him, then I leave you to 
judge of the correctness of tlie charge. At 
tliat time I disclaimed any intention of 
saying one word respecting what Mr. Pelly 
had said about myself ; but, with Mr. Mor- 
gan’s letter in my hands, containing a re- 
futation of Mr. Pelly *s charge against him, 
I should, indeed, have been open to blame 
if I had said less than I did, 

Mr. Pelly complains to you that I did 
not give him notice at the usual time that 
I intended to impeach his conduct or at- 
tack his veracity. I confess that such a 
complaint rather surprises me, W'licn I re- 
collect that on the first and every subso- 
<juent discussion, I did distinctly impeach 


his conduct, and express my doubts (ff his 
veracity ; and a better know ledge and a 
more mature consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, serve only to con- 
firm these opinions. I am convinced that 
the transaction, if properly understood, 
will not in your opinion do him credit as a 
merchant, contractor, or as a civil servant 
of the Company. 

If I were to admit his unfounded asser- 
tion to be true, “ that I am a person on 
whose accuracy it has been repeatedly 
show'll that no confidence ought to be 
placed,” I ask you to place confidence in 
the Bomliay Government under Sir Evan 
Nepean, with whom Mr. Pelly ’s contract 
was made, and who may be fairly supposed 
to have been acquainted with every circum- 
stance respecting tlie transaction. That 
Government refuted ev'ery allegation of IVIr. 
Pelly, and rejected his claim for compen- 
sation as unwarranted, which the official 
documents laid before you by the Court of 
Directors w'ill prove. A subsequent and 
more pliant Governor, who personally knew 
nothing of the transaction, recommended 
Mr. Felly’s claim to the consideration of 
tlie Court of Directors ; and a still more 
pliant Committee of tlie Directors recom- 
mended the sum of ^2,000 to be granted 
to him, as I contend, contrary to the facts 
and arguments which are stated by them in 
the papers laid before the Proprietors, 

Mr. Pelly complains that I have on 
seven different occasions, in the General 
Court, objected to his grant ; and I can 
assure you and him tliat, whilst I remain 
strongly impressed with the belief that 
^'2,000 of public money has been given 
aw'ay under false pretences, I should, if the 
forms of the Court permitted, have given 
every opposition In luy' power to the grant, 
if the opportunities had been thrice that 
number. 

The part I have taken against the grant 
to Mr. Pelly is at least a disinterested part, 
which neither INIr. Pelly nor his friends 
dare deny ; and I am perfectly satisfied to 
leave the case as it stands. I have endea- 
voured to do justice to all parties, by expo- 
sing the circumstances attendant on an un- 
warrantable claim and improper grant of 
public money. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
JosErn 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

On 'Wednesday evening, the 9th of 
July, a meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held at the Society’s apartments in Chow- 
ringhee, the Honourable J. H. Haring- 
ton, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Captain Nicholson, Hr. Mundt, IMr. 
Ainsjie, and Captain Burney, proposed at 
the former meeting, were elected members 
of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to 
the Horticultural Society, and another 
from tJie Secretary to tiic Linna’aii So- 
ciety, acknowledging tlie receipt of the 
fourteenth volume of the Researches, 
Extracts from letters were read from 
H. T, Colebrooke, Esq. in London, dated 
the 5th of Novemlier, the liith of Peb- 
ruarj', and the b’th of March, announcing 
the preparation and despatch of the index 
to tlie Idurteen volumes of the Researches, 
and forw arding the prospectus of tlie Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain, 

A letter was read from Mons* Cassanova, 
offering to qualify a native to prepare 
casts in plaster of Paris from the speci- 
mens of original sculpture in the Society’s 
museum. jMons. Cassanova sufimitted a 
specimen, and the thanks of tlie Society 
were voted to him. The consideration 
of the subject was referred to the Com- 
mittee of papers. 

A letter was read from Hr. Wallich, 
presenting to the Museum, in the name of 
Professor Reinhardt, and in behalf of 
the Royal Museum of Natural Hisfory at 
Copenhagen, fourteen specimens of stulfed 
birds, inhabitants of the north of Europe, 
and propo.sing to send furtiier supplies in 
case the Society should consider them ac- 
ceptable, and feel disposed to acknowledge 
them by similar presentations of duplicate 
specimens in Zoology and Mineralogy 
from their own collection. The following 
is the list of the birds 1. Picus viridus. 
2. Lanius minor. 3 and d. Xarus cris- 
tatus. 5. Accentor Modulai is. band?. 
Alanda cristata. 8 and 9. Loxia cocco- 
tliraustes. 10. Turdus merula, II. Cha- 
radrius marinellus. 12 and 13. Galliiiula 
Torzana. 14. Anas histronica. 

It was resolved, that the thanks of the 
Society be presented to IVofessor Rein- 
hardt, and the Superintendent of tlie Mu- 
seum be authorized to select any spare 
duplicate .‘'pecimens of the description 
required, and forward them, through Hr. 
Walhch, to Co])euhagen. 

With reference to a fonner resolution of 
the Society, directing a similar donation to 
be made to the IVIuseum in the Lniversity 
ct Edinburgh, and never enforced, the 
Superintendent of the 3Iuseum is also to 


take measures for carrying it into effect 
at the earliest convenience. 

A letter was read from Professor Fraehn 
of Petersburgh, presenting to the Society 
the following publications ; — 

1. Hescription of the Potosian Cabinet 
of Oriental Coins. Latin, ’ 

2. An Essay on ancient Bulgliarian 
Coins. Ditto. 

3. A general description of the Cabi- 
net of Oriental Coins in the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh, 
Ditto. 

4. Observations on some Mahommudan 
Coins at I’etersburgh. 

5. An Essay on Mahommudan Coins. 

6. A Catalogue of the Cabinet of Ma- 
hommudan Coins belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Petersburgh. German. 

7. Ancient Mahommudan Monuments. 
Latin. 

8. On the Khasars, from Arabic au- 
thors, Ditto 

9. On the Baslikers. Ditto. 

10. On the Persian Coins of the early 
Khalifs. German. 

Extracts from a letter wxre read from 
K. Jenkins, Esq. to W. B. Bayley, Esq., 
Vice Piesident, containing observations on 
inscriptions found at Rajoo, in Chuttees- 
giirli, and presenting copies and transla- 
tions. Mr. Jenkins also transmitted a 
small ])ox, with three copper-plates united 
by a ring of the same inctal, with a seal^, 
embossed. The plates and signet bear 
inscriptions in a character w'hich none of 
the Brainnins of that part of the country 
are able to decipher, and which seems 
quite distinct from that of any otiier 
inscriptions which have been hitherto 
found in Chiitteesgurh. Tlie copper- 
plates are only lent, as the Poojaries of 
the temple, to which they belong, arc not 
wailing to part with them altogether. It 
appears that, about forty years ago, Bimba- 
jee Bhoosla, who then ruled in Chuttees- 
gurh, gave the pergunnah of Rajoo into 
the civil charge of a IMaliratta chief named 
Hurw'unt Rajoo Muharick ; that tins 
person coming to reside in the tovvn of 
jl.ijoo, began to build a house there, and 
that some w’orknien employed to dig for 
stones to aid the building, came upon one 
at the depth of five or six feet, beneath 
which these plates were discovered. As 
the spot was contiguous to the principal 
temple of Ramchunder, generally known 
by the name of Rajoo Lochun, Muharic 
thought that the plates might be a record 
belolging to it, and accordingly deposited 
tlieni in the temple, where tliey have since 
been preserved. 
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Uajoo is a town situated on the right 
bank of the Mahanuddee, at tlie junction of 
the Pyree with that river, about twenty, 
seven miles to the south of Rypore. At 
the present day it is celebrated for the 
temple of Rajoo Locbun, and for an 
annual Jattra and fair of fifteen days, held 
in honour of that deity, commencing on 
the Magh Shood Poornuma, and ending 
on the Magh Wadh Choudamee, Tlie 
image of Ramchunder, in the temple, is 
said to be about four feet high, of black 
stone, and faces the west in a standing 
posture. It has four arms holding the 
four common emblems of tlie Shunk, 
Chukr, Guda, and Pudma, Garura, as 
usual, faces the god, in a posture of devo- 
tion ; and behind him, on a separate terrace, 
are images of Hunooman and Juggutpaul. 
Retween these two figures is a door -way, 
beautifully sculptured with the represen- 
tation of Xagas entwdned together in end- 
less folds. This door-way leads to tw^o 
modern temples of Mahadeo ; and a third 
behind them is attributed to the wife of an 
oil-seller, respecting whom there is a popu- 
lar story connected with an ancient image 
of Rajoo Lochun, which makes her con- 
temporary with Juggutpaul, 

Tw'o of the ancient inscriptions above 
mentioned, are on the walls of the temple 
of Ramchunder. The Poojaries of the 
temple are called Pundehs, and state 
themselves to be Rajpoots of the Ry»e 
tribe, although they say that the worship 
of the temple w'as confided to their ances- 
tors by Juggutpaul, wdio, according to 
the inscription, built or consecrated it in 
796 Sumbut, or 1084 years ago. The 
village of Shalmiillee is mentioned in the 
inscription as, having been assigned by 
Juggutpaul for the support of tlie temple. 
The ordinary annual ceremonies perform- 
ed at the temple of Rajoo Lochun are ac- 
cording to tlie Poojaries, the Ootsao of 
the Ramnuomee, which continues nine 
successive days, in Cliyte ; the Rut’hootsao, 
in Akhar Shood Wooj (this is performed 
by the Byragees) ; the Junum Ashtumee, 
in Bliadoon ; the Parwa, or the day of tlie 
Dewallee, in Kartick ; and tlie Pliool Dal, 
in Phagoon, 

The Pooranick of the temple of Ram- 
clmnder has no Kshuttre IVIuhatma, or 
sacred history of Rajoo, but he believes it 
is to be found at Benares. Rajoo, the 
Pooranick adds, is known to this day, 
among the Bramins of Orissa, by the 
name of Kumulkshuttre, and among those 
of Benares by the name of Pudmupore. 
The three appellations of Kumulkshuttre, 
Pudmupore, and Rajoo Lochun, have 
reference to the Lotus, and the first is said 
to have been given by Bralima Deo. 

Tlie image in the temple is said to have 
been lost, and after the lapse of ages to 
have been recovered through supernatural 
means, from a w^man of the Tcllec caste, 


w'ho had degraded it to the purpose of 
giving weight to an old mill, llie dis- 
covery was made in a dream to Juggut- 
paul, and the image is that now existing in 
Rajoo, as re-established by that Rajah. 

The .Ruttenpore family are generally 
believed to have reigned for many genera- 
tions over all Chutteesgurh, and some of 
the neighbouring districts. There is a 
Sanscrit inscription at Ruttenpore, dated 
915 Sumbut, which contains a list of nine 
Rajahs in the order of succession from fa- 
ther to son, including the one by w'hose 
order the inscription was engraved. 

Mr. Jenkins has transmitted a list of all 
the numerous inscriptions that have been 
found in Chutteesgurh and on its borders. 
They appear to be of a highly interesting 
character and well worthy of further inves- 
tigation, but for that purpose it will be ne- 
cessary to secure fac-similes of them. The 
secretary was requested to communicate 
with Mr. Bay ley and Mr. Jenkins respect- 
ing the most convenient mode of preparing 
them. — \_Cal, Gov, Ga-, July 11. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting w^as held on the 16th July, at 
the house of the President, w'hich was nu- 
merously attended. 

A. Stirling, C, Steuart, and J. Gordon, 
Esquires, were elected members. 

Presented by Mr. Gordon, specimens of 
fibres of the Manilla hemp, or Musa tex ti- 
lls, eight to nine feet in length ; also mus- 
ters of various muslin-like cloth, plain and 
figured, supposed to have been manufac- 
tured at Manilla from the said fibres. 

Presented by the president, Mr. Leyces- 
ter, musters of tliread, of a peculiarly fine 
texture, spun from Barbadoes cotton, the 
growth of the Tittyghur branch of the Bo- 
tanic Garden. Also a drawing represent- 
ing a section of the stem and footstalks of 
the Urania, or Traveller’s tree of Mada- 
gascar. 

Presented by the secretary. Dr. Wallich, 
a ripe fruit of the Mabolo of the Philippine 
I.slands (Diospyros Mabolo of Roxburgh, 
D. discolor of Willdenow and Cavanillea 
of Lamorck), together with carpological 
de'-criptions and drawings of that fruit, and 
of the Sapote Negro of Sonnerat (Rox- 
burgh’s Diospyros Sapola). After the 
usual votes of thanks had been passed, it 
was announced by the secretary that infor- 
mation had been received of the progress of 
the picture of Lady Hastings, which had 
been voted at an extra meeting, held on the 
9th Decemlier last. After reading tlie pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, it was resolved, 
that a furtlier consideration of the subject 
should be reserved for the next morning. 
Tlie following is a list of the original and 
subsequent subscribers to the above testi- 
mony of gratitude and respect, for the in- 
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defati gable exertions in the cause of the 
agriculture and horticulture of this empire, 
which distinguished the Marchioness of 
Hastings during the time she spent in In- 
dia ; and for tiw signal obligations under 
which she has placed this Society. 

Original Subscribers : W Leycester, 
Esq., W. B Bay ley, Esq., Major General 
Hardwick, Major J. W. Taylor, Henry 
Wood, Esq., C. Trower, Esq., U. C. 
Plowden, Esq., and J. Palmer, Esq. 

Additional: W. B. Martin, Esq., J, 
Hare, Esq. M. D., Rev. W. Carey, H.D., 
Rev. J. Marshman, D. D., J. Gordon, 
Esq., Ram Coraulsein Baboo, and Dr, 
N. Waliich.— [Ca/, Govt, Gaz. July 24. 

NEW SOUTH W'ALES. 

IVellingtoii Valley. — Government has 
come to the determination of forming ano- 
ther settlement in the interior ; the scite 
designed for which is Wellington Valley, 
in a north-west direction, eighty miles from 
Bathurst. The expedition left head- 
quarters only last week ; it wnll remain at 
Bathurst, to refresh and recruit, for a week, 
and tlien proceed for its destination. Per- 
cy Simpson, Esq., lieutenant in the army', 
lately from England, is appointed com- 
mandant of the intended new settlement. 
— G<n Jan. SO, 182S. 

Bees . — Towards bringing the bees to 
perfection in this colony, we shall ever be 
peculiarly indebted to the great attention 
and skill of IMr. Icely, of Macquarie-place. 
This gentleman is in possession of one of 
the original hives brought by Captain Wal- 
lis, of the Fanny, when here last, from 
which have proceeded two generations ; the 
last of which has been in possession of a 
new hive only about six weeks, which al- 
ready contains sixty pounds of honey, more 
or less. The present residence of IMr. Icely 
is well adapted for these new colonists, 
from its pleasant contiguity to the Govern- 
ment domain. They take their aerial ex- 
cursions at pleasure, but never go beyond 
the sound of the bell, or any noisy instru- 
ment that may be intended to rally the fly- 
ing gentry to their quarters. Australasia 
may now boast of her bees ; recollecting, 
how'ever, that they are derivable from the 
common parent — Great Britain.— [/6a/. 

Agricultural Society . — On Tlmrsday last 
the Agricultural Society held the General 
Quarterly Meeting at Nash’s Inn, Paira- 
matta, and afterwards dined together. Mr, 
Nash provided an excellent dinner, at a 
very moderate charge ; and the dessert was 
contributed from the gardens of Dr. Tow u- 
5on and Captain Piper. It consisted of no 
few'er than eighteen kinds of fresh fruit, 
and four of dried ; among which were the 
banana, the Orlean plum, tlie green gage, 
the real peach, the cathead apple, and a 


peculiarly fine sort of musk melon. We 
understand that the meetings are to be 
held at Walker’s and Nash’s alternately. 
A horticultural subscription, of eight dol- 
lars, is set on foot, and a committee chosen. 
The future agricultural subscription w^as 
altered to twenty dollars. — At this meet- 
ing three new members w ere elected, and 
twelve proposed for tlie next meeting. Mr. 
Jonas Bradley, to whom the silver tankard 
was voted for his specimen of tobacco, laid 
before the Society a statement of his mode 
of cure, a copy of which w’e are promised 
for publication. The president presented 
him with a piece of plate, suitably inscrib- 
ed (the workmanship by Mr. Robertson), 
and informed him, with a view to encou- 
rage the colonial grow th of tobacco, the le- 
gislature had now' authorized the Governor, 
at discretion, to lay a duty of four shillings 
per lb. upon the importation of foreign to- 
bacco. This meritorious marine settler 
acquainted the Society, that, although Go- 
vernor Macquarie had never given him 
more than fifty acres of land, yet he had 
acquired upwards oP a hundred head of 
cattle and eight hundred sheep. One of 
his sons was among the number of pro- 
posed new members. — [/izd. Feb. 6, 

ARTIFICIAL BEEs’-W^AX. 

We have been peculiarly gratified by the 
sight of a singular substance, that may l)e 
appropriately named artificial bees’-w'ax, 
with w'hich we have been favoured, by our 
valuable correspondent Dr. Tytler. This 
substance w’e learn i.s formed by a curious 
and ingenious process from vegetable oiJ^ 
and is the invention of a medical gentle- 
man, w'cll known for his literary attain- 
ments in the Bengal service. The inventor, 
we understand, was engaged for upwards 
of tw'elve months, in a course of laborious 
experiments, with the view of bringing this 
ingenious and important discovery to per- 
fection ; and has at length so fully succeed- 
ed as to form candles little inferior, if at all 
so, to those made from ordinary wax. To 
printers and others, in whose offices na- 
tives are much engaged at night work, these 
artificial wax candles must prove a valuable 
acquisition, because the inventor is ena- 
bled to dispose of them at a much cheaper 
rate, than is charged even for the coarsest 
w’ax candles, and no objection on the part 
of nativ es exists as to handling them from 
apprehension of injuring tlieir cast, — which 
prevents tlie general employment, and in- 
troduction of tallow candles in this country 
into public offices. A specimen of the ar- 
tificial wax is left for inspection at the Hur- 
karu library, and we really feel much plea- 
sure in calling the attention of the public 
to a discovery, so curious, so novel, and so 
important.— [Z/ewg. Hurk, A}mt2\, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia ; 
to which are added, the Account of a 
Journey into Persia in 1812, and an 
Abridged History of Persia since the time 
of Nadir Shah. Translated from the French, 
and illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
8 vo. 155. 

A Tour through the Upper Trovinces of 
Jlindoostan ; comprising a period between 
the Years 1804 and ]814j witli Remarks 
and Authentic Anecdotes. To which is 
annexed, a Guide up the River Ganges, 
with a Map from the Source to the Mouth. 
By A. D. 8 vo. . 95 . 

The Star in the East , with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 12 mo. 65 . 

The Cataract of the GangeSi or the Ra- 
jah’s Daughter, a Melo-Drama. Svo, 
25. Gd, 

A Narrative of the Establishment ayid 
Progress of the Mission to Ceplon and In- 
dia^ founded by the late Rev. Thomas 
Coke, LL.D., with an Introductory Sketch 
of the Natural, Civil, and Religious His- 
tory of Ceylon. By W. M, Harvard, one 
of the Missionaries who accomiianied Dr, 
Coke, Svo. 95 . 

Japany being the Ninth Division of the 
“ World in Miniature.” 18mo. 85. 

Poems on Scripture Subjects, viz. “ The 
Famine of Samaria The Offering of 
Isaac “ Elijah,” &;c. 65 . 6d. 

Vol. II. of Part First of Dr. Morrison s 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language, being 
the “ Chinese and English, arranged ac- 
cording to the Radicals,” Royal 4to. 
2L lOs. 

The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape 
of James Scurry, who was detained a Pri- 
soner during ten Years, in the Dominions 
of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. Written 
by Himself. 12 mo. 45 . With a Portrait. 

No. VII. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, ^c., with Figures of 
the Native Quadrupeds and Birds. By 
Thomas Horsfield, M. D. F.L.S. Royal 
4to. \L I 5 . — No. VIII., which completes 
the work, is in the press. 

The Adventures of Hajji Raba of Ispa- 
han. 3 vols. small Svo. 21 5 . 

Sketches in India, containing Observa- 
tions upon Calcutta ; the Form of Go- 
vernment established in Bengal ; the Civil 
and Military Branches of the Company’s 
Service; the Jurisprudence, Revenue, 
and Press ; with Notices tending to illus- 
trate the Characters of the European Re- 
sidents. Also, giving an Account of the 
Agriculture, Customs, and Manners of 
the Native Inhabitants. By William 
Huggins, late an Indigo Planter in the 
District of Tirhoot. Svo. 95 . 6d. 

The Annual Biography and Obituaiy 
for the Year 1824, Svo. 155. 


Lynyis Improved Telegraphic Commu^ 
nication, revised and altered conformably 
to the late Act of Parliament, excluding 
the use of Pendants and the Uyiion Jack, 
With an Appendix, containing Signals in 
furtherance of the object of Capt. Manby’s 
Apparatus for affording Relief to Ship- 
wrecked Mariners ; and a code of Day Sig- 
nals, &c. Price IO 5 . An abridgment also 
sold for l5. 6d, 

Joseph and his Brethren, a Scriptural 
Drama, in two Acts. By H. L. Howard. 
Post Svo. 75. 6d. 

Travels in the Interior ff Souther yi Africa, 
By W. J. Burchell, Esq. With a large 
and entirely New Map, and 116 coloured 
and black Engravings. Vol. II. 4to. 
4/. 145. 6d. 

Sabiean Researches, in a Series of Essays, 
addressed to Distinguished Antiquaries, 
and including the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, on the Engraved 
Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and 
Canaan. By John Landseer. Illustrated 
with Engravings. 4to. 21, 125. 6d, 

In the Pi'css, 

Milburns Orieyital Commerce, or the East- 
India Trader’s Complete Guide ; contain- 
ing a Geographical and Nautical Descrip- 
tion of the Maritime Parts of India, China, 
and Neighbouring Countries, including the 
Eastern Islands, and an Account of their 
Trade, Productions, Coins, Weights, and 
Measures ; abridged, improved, and 
brought down to the present time, by Tho- 
mas Thornton. One large volume, 8vo. 

The East- India Vade-Mecum, being a 
complete Guide to Gentlemen proceeding 
to the East-Indies in either the Civil, Mi- 
litary, or Naval Service, or on other Pur- 
suits ; much improved from the work of 
the late Capt. Williamson, being a con- 
densed compilation of his and various other 
publications, and the result of personal 
obser>^ation. By Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 

Batavian Anthology', or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks on the 
Poetical Idterature and Language of the 
Netherlands. By John Bow ring, Esq., 
Honorary IVIember of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands, and Harry S. Van 
Dyk, Esq, 

Rameses, an Egyptian Tale; with His- 
torical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

A Statistical Account of New South 
finales and Van Diemans Layid, By W. 
C. Wentworth, Esq. The third edition, 
Svo. 

The History of the Children of Elamy a 
Tale of the Tower of Babel. 
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The Wanderings oj Cain. By S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. 

Scripture Topography : an alphabetical 
arrangement of all the Names of Places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testament; 
accompanied with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Information derived from Ancient 
Writers and Modern Travellers, and par- 
ticularly useful in tlie illustration of the 
Prophecies. 

Astronomical and other Tables', calcu- 
lated and compiled for the purpose of 
facilitating Computations in Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By Thomas 
Lynn, late Commander in the Service of 
the Honourable East-India Company. — 
The work will contain upwards of 800 
pages of royal octavo, 650 of which are 
already printed. The Tables will consist 
of about 750 pages very closely printed. 
The remaining pages will be occupied by 
a copious explanation and exemplification 
of the Tables. 

CrUical Researches in Fhilology and Geo^ 
graphy.—hmong the Articles in tliis Work 
there will be found a Review of Dr, Lee’s 
Edition of Jones’s Persian Grammar, and 
an Examination of the various Opinions 
that in modern times have been held res- 
pecting the Source of the Ganges, and 
the correctness of the Lama’s Map of 
Thibet. 8vo. 


Australia, a Poem, by Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey, of Trinity, Cambridge. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes in Coun^ 
tries East of Syria and Palestine. By Mr. 
Buckingham. 4to. 

FROM THE INDIAN PRESS. 

The Friend of India, No. K///.— The 
following are the contents : Art. 1. On 
the State of the Agricultural Classes in 
India, and particularly in Bengal. 2. 
Observations on the Malay Language, with 
Remarks on the Batavian Translation of 
the Scriptures, and Extracts from certain 
hlalay Works. 3. Desultory Thoughts 
on the Introduction of English into India. 
4. Observations on the Expose read and 
solemnly sanctioned by the Hindoo Lite- 
rary Society at its formation in Calcutta, 
Feb. 16, 1823. 5. Sketch of the Cha- 

racter of the late Rev. William Ward, of 
Seram pore. — ( Serampore. ) 

Zumeendaree Accounts.— A complete 
Set of Bengalese Revenue Accounts, ac • 
companied by a Translation, togetlier with 
a few explanatory Remarks. Price 16 
rupees, in boards. — (Calcutta.) 

Divine Grace the Source of all Human 
Excellence, a Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of the late Rev. William Ward, 
i’' eluding a brief Memoir of the Deceased, 
By J. Marshman, D.D. — (Serampore.) 
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CALCUTTA. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION. 

TRANSIT DUTY CHARGEABLE ON 
PIECE-GOODS. 

The following Regulation is published 
for general information : 

A,D. 1823. Regulation V. 

A Regulation for giving currency 
throughout the provinces dependent on the 
Presidency of Fort William to rowannahs 
issued by the officers in charge of the 
Dehlee territory, for reducing the transit 
duty chargeable on piece goods, the manu- 
facture of the British territories, from 7^ 
to per cent., and for making certain 
other alterations in the rules applicable to 
the collection of customs ; passed by the 
Governor General in Council on the 19th 
June 1823, corresponding with the 6th 
Assaur 1230, Bengal era ; the 26th Jeyte 
1230, Fussily ; the 7th Assaur 1230, Wil- 
laity; the 1 1 th Jeyte 1880, Sumbut; and 
the 8th Sowaul 1238, Higeree, 

W hereas it has been determined to assi- 
milate the rules under which the collection 
of customs within the Dehlee territory is to 
be conducted, to the provisions contained 


in Regulation IX., 1810, and other subse- 
quent Regulations ; and particularly to 
extend to the commerce of the said terri- 
tory the benefit of the rule, whereby mer- 
chandize having once been subjected to 
the prescribed duty, may be freely trans- 
ported from place to place throughout the 
provinces to which the said Regulation is 
applicable. And whereas, it has also 
appeared to be expedient and proper to 
reduce the transit duty with which piece- 
goods, the manufacture of the Company’s 
territories, are chargeable under the pro- 
vinces of the Regulation above-mentioned ; 
the following rules have been enacted to 
be in force throughout the territories im- 
mediately dependent on the Presidency of 
Fort William. 

II. 1st. Section xvii., Regulation 
IX., 1810, is hereby rescinded, 

2d, The rules contained in Clause 
Third, Section xii., and Clause First, 
^'ction xxiii. of the aforesaid Regula- 
tion, shall be applicable to goods on which 
the transit duties prercribed by tliat and 
subsequent Reg^alations shall have been 
paid within the Dehlee territories, and to 
the rowannahs issued by the Revenue 
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Officers in charge of the several divisions 
of that territory, on the payment of the 
said duties. 

III. 1st. The provisions contained in 
Regulation IX. 1810, and subsequent 
Regulations, relative to the duty to be 
charged on piece-goods, are hereby de- 
clared subject to the following moditi ca- 
tions : 

2d. On piece-goods, cotton, silk, and 
mixed, tiie manufacture of the Company’s 
territories, a transit duty sliall be levied 
at the rate of 2^ per cent., instead of the 
duty of 74 per cent, prescribed by the 
aforesaid Regulation. 

3d. Piece-goods, the manufacture of 
the Company’s territories, shall, on im- 
portation by sea, be similarly charged 
%vith a duty of 2} per cent. 

4tli. Piece-goods which shall have paid 
the transit duty of 2j per cent, shall, on 
exportation by sea from Calcutta, or any 
other port or place belonging to this Pre- 
sidency, be further charged with the 
duties specified in the Schedule annexed 
to this Regulation, wdtli the exceptions 
therein provided. 

5th. Piece-goods, for which rowannalis 
or proof of import by sea may not be 
produced by exporters, shall, on exporta- 
tion by sea, be charged with a duty of t^vo 
and a half per cent, in addition to the 
duty to which, if covered by a rovvannah, 
they would be subject under the foregoing 
class. 

6th. No drawback sliall be paid on 
piece-goods which shall have been ciiarged 
with transmit or import duty of 24 per 
cent. 

7th. Persons applying for rovvannaiis 
are already required to sfiecify in their 
applications the value of the goods to he 
passed r^Itis herel)y further enacted, that 
ifinanycasea Collector of Customs shall 
have reason to believe that any piece- 
goods for which a rowan nail may have been 
issued are considerably undervalued, it 
shall be competent to him to take tho 
goods on paying to the owner, or person 
in charge of the same, a sum equal to 
the value specified in tiie application, with 
an addition of 10 percent, on the amount, 
and interest at the rate of 8 per cent, per 
annum from the date of the rovvannah. 

Schedule of Duties payable on Exiiortation 
by Sea of Cotton and Silk Piece- Goodsy 
and Goods made partly of Sdk imported 
from the Interior of the Country^ 

On Briiish On Fc^reign 
BoUunts. Bulioms. 
Cotton piece-goods, tlie 
manufacture of the Hri- 

tish territories free 2^ 

Do., the manufacture of 
Oude, or other foreign 
states, if exported to 

-Europe free .... 74 

Asiatic Jonni. — No. 08. 
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On Forei.n On British 
Bottoms. Bottoms. 
If exported to other quar- 
ters 24 

Silk and mixed piece- 
goods, if exported to 

Europe free 7^ 

If exported to other quar- 
ters 24 

Published by order of the Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, 

W, B, Bavley, Chief Sec. to Gov, 
Council Chambery \9thJune 1823. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

LOCAL OR PKOVIXCIAL TROOPS. 

Fort William^ May 2, 1823. — It being 
deemed essential to the order and regu- 
larity of the several Departments, as well 
as just and equitable in itself, to place the 
several corps of Local or Provincial 
Troops each on one uniform scale or 
proportion, with regard tp rank, emolu- 
ments, and establishments, wuth reference 
to tlie importance of their respective 
duties ; the Governor General in Council 
directs that the following rules be establish- 
ed, in place of those now in force, re- 
specting all the irregular troops serving 
under this Presidency. 

Local Irfuntry, 

1. That the fourteen battalions named 
in the margin* he declared “ Local Bat- 
talions,” raised for the service and defence 
of the provinces or districts in which 
tiiey were formed, or elsewhere on emer. 
gcncy, and liable to active service in the 
field ; that they have rank and precedence 
next after the troops of the line, and be 
considered as entitled to the benefits of the 
Invalid Pension Establishment under re- 
gulations to be issued separately; in conse- 
quence of which they are to pay stoppages 
when sick in hospital, according to the 
rules and rates laid down in Sec. 23, Ap- 
pendix Medical Regulations, excepting 
the Bencoolen Local Battalion, which, 
from its situation beyond sea, is exempted 
from stoppages. 

2. The pay of all Local Infantry w ill 
prospectively be as follows, excepting the 
Bencoolen Local Battalion, which wrill 
continue to enjoy all the pecuniary advan- 
tages of a corps of the line, viz. 

* Ramsihur Local Battalion, 

Bltagiilpore HiH Rangers, 

DiiMgeiioie Local Battalion. 

Clium|)dfnn Light Infantry, 
l:>t Nussern i.'^Goika) Battalion. 

Cid diito (Into 

Strtnoor d'tto diito 

Runi»poor Light Infantry, 

Gouukpoor Light Infantry. 

Rampo<;rah L«u’al Battalion. 

Catcuita Native Militia. 

Keinaooii Local Battalion. 

Bencoolen Local ditto 
Mtiairwarra ditio ditto 

Vo!,. XVII. 2 A 
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Subadar Rs. 30 I Naick Rs. 8 

Jemadar.* 15 1 Nat. Drummer 6 

Havildar ....... . 10 j Sepoy 5§ 

Ail Orphan School or Christian Drum- 
mers will be transferred to corps of the 
line, excepting those with the Bencoolen 
Battalion, under orders from His Exc. 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

3, Full batta is only allowed to Local 
Infantry and their establishments when 
on actual service with troops of the Une^ and 
for the numbers only so employed, viz. 

Subadar .Rs. 30 | Naick Rs. 8 

Jemadar 15 Nat Drummer 4 

Havildar 8 | Sepoy 3 

4. Half batta is allowed to Local Infan- 
try only when on actual service widiiii or 
beyond the limits of the British territory 
(no troops of the line being present), or 
on the duty of escorting treasure, and for 
the exact number so employed only, 


Subadar Rs, 15 

Jemadar 7^ 

Havildar 4 


Naick Rs. 4 

Nat. Drummer 2 
Sepoy I! 


In all cases the certificates prescribed in 
General Orders, Vice President of 12 
May 1815, (Sec. 141, Chap, ix., last code) 
shall be annexed to the abstracts to autho- 
rize the payment of half or full batta to 
Local Troops and their establishments. 

5. The several ranks of Native Com- 
mandant, Soobah, Native Adjutant, Suba- 
dar Major, and Color Havildar, are pros- 
pectively abolished in the corps of Local 
Infantry, on the demise, promotion, or re- 
tirement of those now holding those ranks, 
the two latter being distinctive privileges, 
applicable only to corps of the line ; ex- 
cept in cases of extraordinary bravery or 
good conduct in the field, which can be 
specially brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment through the Commander-in-Chief. 

6. The establishment of each company 
of Local Infantry to be in the proportion of 
one Subadar, one Jemadar,* two Native 
Drummers, and generally one Havildar 
and one Naick to every sixteen privates 
w hich may be ordered for each company 
from 80 the regular establishment, as far 
as 100 on emergency. < 

7 . The staff of all Local Battalions to 
be generally as follows, with reference 
however to their aggregate strength; for 
instance, corps of four or six companies are 
not entitled to a Drill Naick, or Fife 
Major, but only to a Drill Havildar and 
Drum Major, and one Native Doctor, 
instead of two, vh, 

1 Captain or Major Command. ' 
Adjutant . 1 Assist. Surg. 

Major I 1 Q. Mr. Serj. ^ 

^ ^ or Writ. '2 Native Doctors 
^ ri Drl.Hav.at5|l Drill Naick at., 2* 
I 1 x.T«; c 1 Majorat... 5 

only in Lt, Cps. 5 
per Company at... 5 

* Except the mixed corps, as the Bliagulpoor 
and Mhairwara Battalion, whirli will Continue at 
two Jemadars a company. 


instead ot tv 

{ 1 Capta: 
1 Adjul 
1 Seij. 

1 Sire, 0 


“'•Is. 5 

g. > O ^ 
'^1 



N. B. A second in command is continu- 
ed to the Rungpoor and Mhairwara Bat- 
talions, as a temporary measure. 

8. The Commandant of each Local 
Battalion shall be entitled to the follow- 
ing allowances, viz. 

His annual proportion of compensation 
in lieu of off-reckonings. 

The batta of the next superior rank. 

For Guides aud Hurkaias, when 


so entitled Rs. 150 

Horse allow'anceiu all situations... 30 
Stationery ditto ditto 30 


For repairs of arms and accou- 
trements, including petty sto- 
res, butts, and targets, &e. per 

corap 25 

For repairs of camp equipage, 

&c. as directed in Gen Ord. 
Governor Gen, 27 Dec. last. 

For two carts or hackeries for 
spare arms, accoutrements, &c. 

when marching only, each 30 

Tile separate allowances heretofore 
draw n for petty stores, butts, and targets, 
&c. are abolished in Local Corps, being 
consolidated in the above. 


9. The Adjutants of Local Battalions 
shall from the first proximo diaw the fol- 
lowing allowances, viz. 

Staff Pay, (2 Rs. per diem) Rs. 62 
Writer 30 


Stationery, candles, books, &c 20 

Office tent or quarters 30 

Horse allowance 30 
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and in all Local Corps in which a mess is 
regularly certified to exist, the reduced 
mess allowance of sixty rupees per men- 
sem, to be drawn by the Adjutant. 

10. Tile Medical Officer in charge of 
each Local Battalion will draw a medicine 
alio wail ce of four Sonat annas per man 
or twenty-five Rs. per 100 men monthly’ 
for the whole of the fighting men, officers, 
and staff. He vrill conform in every 
respect to the rules laid down for the 
establishment, management and attend- 
ance of hospitals in native corps of the 
line. Doolies and bearers in cantonments 
or marching will be provided as usual by 
the comraissariati 

1 1 . The following scale of Quarter- 
Masters and other establishments, witli 
their several rates of pay and batta, is laid 
down for all Local Battalions (with ex- 
ception to the Bencoolen corps, w^hose al- 
lowances are equal to the line) from the 
first proximo, when all in excess thereto 
will be finally struck off ; ample compen- 
sation being provided for the expense of 
the forge and other duties of a contingent 
nature, in the increased scale of allowances 
which will henceforward be applicable to 
tile Rajpootana and Hill corps, equally 
with tlie other Local Battalions, viz. 
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Staff 


Pay, 

Sircar at 15 0 

' 2 Native Doc- 

toi^ 15 0 

1 Tindal 7 8 

1 Lascar per 2 Com 




4 12 


H.B. F.B. 

2 8 


0 8 


0 8 
1 0 
0 8 


0 0 


1 0 


0 o 


panics in Cants, at 
1 ditto per Compa- 
ny marching, at ... J 
1 Hand Bhisty per 

Company.. 4 

1 Mate Carpenter 6 

^2 Bildars 3 

1 Bazar Chowd. at 11 
1 ditto Mootsuddy, 5 
3 Flag or Weigh- 

men at 3-9 25 

* Subject to the foregoing Rules regard- 
ing Half or Full Batta. 

12. The Peepawallas now with the 
Kemaoon battalion, wall, like those of the 
other Hill corps, be made over to the 
commissariat from the first proximo. 
Thirty for each Hill corps w ill be retained 
and paid by that department. 

IS. No more than one English writer is 
allowed to the Commandant of each Local 
Battalion, as the Pay Havildars being 
extended to all, must supersede tlie neces- 
sity of having native or Persian writers, 

14. These corps are clothed, armed, 
equipped, and supplied with ammunition 
at the expense of the state, and under the 
same rules as prevail wdth troops of the 
line, excepting their belts and accoutre- 
ments, which are black instead of buff. 
They are supplied also under the like 
orders with camp equipage, and stores 
when necessary. The dress and discipline 
are the same, except that tlie men supply 
themselves with half mounting, on which 
account Commandants are strictly pro- 
hibited from making any deduction, ex- 
cept in cases of confiimed slovenliness, or 
inattention of the men to cleanliness and 
the standing orders ; wdiich being special 
cases, will be noted in orders, and the Ad- 
jutant directed to supply the parties de- 
ficient of half mounting, deducting the 
actual cost thereof from tlie men’s pay. 

15. Such Local corps as have details of 
Artillery or Irregular Horse attached, 
will retain them till further orders, as 
separate and temporary establisliments. 

1 6. The rates of pay and allowances to 
all Local corps being thus equalized with 
tlieir several establishments, will have 
effect from 1st June, wdth all other altera- 
tions directed, except those specially post- 
poned. But all the reductions of pay, &c. 
to native commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officers shall only have prospective 
effect as they are promoted, or removed by 
retirement, disease, &c. ; while all aug- 
mentations of pay to any rank shall date 
from the Zst proximo. The alterations of 
allowances to the European officers, and 
staff, and drummer^ with the contingen- 


gencies and Quarter Master’s establish- 
ments, shall take place from 1st June 
next, when all military allowances not 
here numerated shall cease. 

Local Horse. 

1 . These troops * to take post as Irre- 
gulars after the Local Infantry, being nei- 
ther clothed nor armed by the state. They 
are not liable to pay hospital stoppages. 
The orders respecting invalids will be is- 
sued hereafter. 

2. The peace establishment and rates of 
pay of the Local Horse are stated in the 
abstract No, 2 ; and in order to equalize 
the whole in eveiy^ respect, the following 
alterations wall take place from 1st June : 

3. The Commandants, seconds in Com- 
mand, and Adjutants to be supplied in fu- 
ture from tlie effective officers of the line, 
and will continue on their present consoli- 
dated allowances, except the Adjutants, 
who shall draw beside their regimental 
pay, &c. the same staff or other allowances 
as those of Local Infantry from the 1st 
proximo, viz. 

Staff Pay (2 Rs. per diem), Rs. 62 

Writer 30 

Stationary, candles, books, 6cc. 20 

Office tent or quarters 30 

Horse allowance 30 
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The seconds in Command and Adjutants 
with local and temporary rank will remain 
as at present. 

4. The pay of the Trumpeters and Na- 
garcliees of each corps will, from the 1 st 
proximo, be equally Rs. 25 a month each. 
There shall be an equal number of each in 
every corps, and a Trumpet Major (non- 
effective) with a staff pay of Rs. 5 is allow- 
ed to each regiment. 

The contingent allowances for specific 
purposes in each corps shall be equalized, 
viz. 

For stationery, monthly Rs. 30 

For iron, steel and charcoal for re- 
pairs of arms, ^vc 20 

For match anna per matchlock. 

Two doolies to be furnished by the 
Commissariat in cantonments, or on ordi- 
nary marches, and the Dooly per Rissalla 
on actual service. 

Medicine allowance to be drawm by the 
Assistant Surgeon with each corps, as in the 
Local Infantry, 2 ’iz. Rs. 25 per 100 fight- 
ing men present, monthly. 

6. The establishments will also be equal- 
ized, viz, 

1 English Writer, at Rs. 40 

1 Persian do 30 

1 Nakeeb 20 

1 Vakeel, per Rissalla 20 

I Native Doctor 20 


* 1st Reghnent (or Skinner’s) Local Horse. 
Qn'i bo. (or Gardner’s) do. 

3d Do. (or BUir’s) do. 

4lli Do. (nr Baddelev’s) do. 

S’h Do. (or GouiiU’s) do. 

2 A 2 
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2 AddJ. Doctor, at.. Rs. 15 4. The contingent, staff, or other ailoyr- 


1 Hurkara per 2 RUsalla 5 ances attached to tlie Provincial Corps, will 

1 Lascar per 2 Rissallas in canton* from tlie 1st proximo be as follows : 

ment, and 1 per Rissalla marching.. 5 [Except the Agra, and Delhi battalions, 

2 Hand Bhistiesper Rissalla 4§ which are not clothed by the state.] The 

1 Mistry Smith 12 Commandant is entitled to his proportion 

1 Koonda Sauj 8 of compensation, in lieu of off-reckonings, 

1 Fireman 7 annually to the batta of the next superior 

1 Hammerman 6 regimental rank. 


1 Bellowsman 6 

The usual (reduced) Bazar esta- 
blishment 25 

7. Die allowances of the European offi- 
cers, staff, and natives of all ranks, will, 
with these alterations (to be made from I st 
June next), continue as now in force, the 
men finding their own horses and arms 
under the regulationsheretoforeprevailing. 
These corps are in no case entitled to 
batta; ammunition for service and prac- 
tice is supplied them under tlie rules laid 
down in General Orders Governor Gen, 
19 Jan. (vide Sec. 38 to 41, chap. iii). 

8. No clothing or off-reckonings are al- 
lowed for these corps, nor are half-mount-, 
ing stoppages to be made by commandants, 
'fhe uniform of each corps, as established, 
to be supplied by the men themselves, and 
no alteration made therein without special 
authority from head-quarters. 

Provincial Infantry. 

1. The 13 corps* are Provincial Batta- 
lions, solely for the civil duties under this 
presidency, and will take rank next after 
the Local Troops. 

2. The whole of these corps will be 
placed on the same proportional scale, 
rank for rank, whether their establishment 
be 8, 10, or 1 2 companies, per company, 

1 Subadar, 

1 Jemadar, 

3 Havildars, 

3 Naicks, 

8 Drummers prr Battalion, 

100 Privates per Company, 
generally, or in the proportion of I Havil- 
dar, 1 Naick to every 20 privates ; sliould 
10 additional men per company be autho- 
med in any corps, it would add 1 Naick 
also to each company ; — I Havildar would 
follow with the next addition of 10 men, 
and so on. 


3. A Commandant and Adjutant shall, 
as heretofore, be allowed to each Provincial 
Corps, beside the following staff ; the for- 
mer to be taken always from the class of 
Invalid field officers, the latter from the 
subalterns of the effective list. 

1 Serjeant Major, at the usual rate. 

1 Drill Havildar (non-Effective).. 5 

1 Native Doctor 

2 Pay Sircars j r 


* Burdwan Provincial' 
Ba'taiion. 

Dacca di>, j 

Chrugonfj do. 
Moorsliedabad dr). I 

rurne?h do. 

Prttn* do, I 

Benaiesdo, i 


Cawnporeand AlUhi 
bad Provincial Batt. 

Fiirriu kabad and E'< 
wall do. 

Barelly do, 
.*^riliariini>me do. 

A era do. 

D Undo. 


Allow'ance for stationery, per men- 
sem, Rs. 30 

Ditto repairs of arms and accoutre- 
ments, and for petty stores, butts, 

and targets, per company I2i^ 

The separate allowances for petty stores, 
butts, and targets, &c. being consolidated in 
the above, will cease from the 1st proximo. 

The Adjutants to Provincial Corps will 
continue to draw their present staff allow'- 
ances, viz. 

Staff Pay (2 Rs, per diem) Rs. 62 
Writer, stationerj’ and candles. 40 

Horse allowance 30 
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6. Tlie medicine allowance to be drawn 
by the surgeons in charge of Provincial 
Corps is three and a half Sonat annas per 
man montldy. No stoppages are to be 
made from provincial troops in hospital. 
Tlie rules under which tliey are entitled to 
the invalid pension if wounded or disabled 
in the performance of duty will be issued 
hereafter. 

7. The Quarter- IMas ter ’s esfciblishments 
of all Provincial corps to be reduced to the 
follow ing standard from the 1st proximo. 


1 Tindal at Rs. 7 8 

1 Lascar per 2 companies 4 12 

1 Bhisty, do, do 4 8 

1 Sikligur 5 O 

1 Chiickler 4 8 


No Bazar establishment is allowed to 
any provincial corps. That ivith the Fur- 
ruckabad Provincial Battalion will be dis- 
charged immediately. 

8. fThe clothing, anus, accoutrements 
and ammunition of Provincial Corps, will 
be supplied as heretofore under the same 
rules as to Local Battalions, with excep- 
tion to the Agra and Delhi Battalions, in 
which no alteration will take place in these 
respects till further orders, llie men are 
in all cases to supply their own half mount- 
ing, and no deduetion shall be made on 
this account by Commandants, except in 
cases of confirmed and obstinate slovenli- 
ness and neglect, wlien they will direct 
the individual so offending to be supplied 
in the manner laid dow n in the Hth clause 
under the head Local Infantry. 

9. All former orders relative to the re- 
ports, duti^, discipline, inspections, &c. 
Sec. of Provincial corps are hereby confirm- 
ed ; and separate orders will be furnished 
to the officem commanding the Agra and 
Delhi Battalions for the equalization of 
tlieir corj)s as to rank and pay with the 
other provincials. 

10. Hie two Nerbudda Corps of Nu- 


\ 
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jeebs, with the Bheel Corps in Malwa, be- 
ing entirely for police duties, are not includ- 
ed in the class of Provincial Troops, or 
subject to the operation of tliese orders. 

INVALID PENSIONS, 

Fort Jniliam, Mat/ 2, 1823. — In or- 
der to consolidate and simplify the rules 
under which the Native officers and men 
of all Local, Provincial, or Irregular Corps 
of Horse or Foot are in future to be con- 
sidered eligible or entitled to the bene fits 
of the Invalid Pension Establishment, 
former orders are hereby rescinded, and 
tlie following are to have effect from this 
date. 

Local Infantri/. 

1. No Native commissioned, non-com- 
missioned officer, drummer, sepoy, bhi^ty 
or lascar of the several corps of Local In- 
fantry, shall be entitled to the benefits of 
the Invalid Pension, who shall have serv- 
ed less than twenty years, including any 
portion of time they may ha\e served in 
the line, excepting such as have been wound- 
ed or contracted incurable disorders on 
service. — Disorders which men may have 
bniught on tiiemselves within the prescrib- 
ed period of 20 years, or wffiich may not 
h.ive arisen from wounds received on duty, 
shall give them no claim to the benefit of 
this establishment, which is only intended 
for tliose who are worn out, or who may 
have suffered from actual service. No 
officer or soldier, &c. is to be recommended 
for the Invalid Pension even subsequent 
to his 20 years’ service, unless be shall in 
every respect be unfit for local service, from 
wounds, age, or infirmity. 

2. No native officer, non-commissioned 
officer, drum, fife, or bugle major of Local 
Infantry, who has not been disai)led on ac- 
tual service, shall in future be entitled to 
the pension of the rank he may hold at the 
time of being invalided, unless he shall 
have actually served in tliat rank for three 
years ; if he has served a shorter period he 
shall receive the subsistence only of the 
next inferior rank, unless disabled by 
wounds, or other injury recei\ ed on service. 

3. The Commandant, Adjutant, and 
Medical officers of each Local Battalion, 
shall, early in March of each year, prepare 
the usual descriptive roll of officers and 
men recommended as entitled, and proper 
objects to appear before the Invaliding 
Committee, ordered to be assembled at the 
head-quarters of the district in which the 
corps may be serving, or other proximate 
station, where a full committee may be 
assembled ; and the necessary rolls being 
filled up and signed by the surgeon in 
charge of the corps, and countersigned by 
the Commandant and Adjutant, according 
to the forms laid down for the corps of the 
line, will be sent with the men recom- 
mended to the station directed in division 
or district orders, so as to appear before the 


Committee by the 31st March, where they 
will be regularly examined, and such as 
pass this examination will be noted accord- 
ingly “ Unfit,” and the rest, who under 
these regulations are not entitled to the 
pension, and still capable of local dM/y,wiIl 
be returned, y?/ Jor ditto ; the local troops 
not being eligible to the invalid battalions 
on the regular establishment, or to the in- 
termediate performance of “ garrison duty,” 
unless they shall have been received from 
the line, when they will be held entitled to 
the same privileges, excepting in regard to 
the length of service, w hich nmst be regu- 
lated by this order. 

4. Two copies of the roll will be for- 
warded to the Adjutant- General at head- 
quarters in the usual manner, and ihe tri- 
plicate forwarded to the corps by the public 
staff officer; when the certificates directed 
in sec. 124, chap, xlii, last code, will be 
forwarded to sucli staff officer by the Ad- 
jutants of corps, for the men recommend- 
ed for the pension, and the requisite means 
taken to pay them up, those who are con- 
sidered fit for duty being directed to rejoin 
their corps forthwith. 

5. On being paid up and supplied with 
their certificates, the officers and men so re- 
commended shall, under the orders of his 
Exc. the Commander- in- Chief, be directed 
like the men of the line to proceed to 
Monghyr, Allahabad, or Meerut, as here- 
after specified, for final examination, at the 
same time with the Invalids of the line ; 
such as pass the general committees, wdll 
receive from the proper officer the usual 
half-printed out-pension-roll, correctly fill- 
ed up, as diiected in general orders, 22 
April 1820, to enable them to receive their 
stipend in such districts as they may select 
for their residence, from the district Pay- 
Masters, or Pay-Masters of Invalids, as the 
case may be. 


Rales of Pension on the In- 
valid Establishment, to the 
Natives of Corps of Local In- 
fanny. 

Lower or 
common 
rate in 
Cases of 
ordinary 
Wounds 
long ser 
vice or 
Decrepi- 
tude. 

Loss of 
Limb or 
both 
Eyes on 
Service. 

Soubah or Commandant* 

28 0 

45 0 

Subadar 

18 0 

30 0 

Jemadar 

10 U 

15 0 

Havildar, Drum, or Fife 



Major, &c 

6 0 

10 0 

Naick and Native Doctor, 

5 0 

8 0 

Drummer 

3 8 ! 

5 0 

Sepoy 

3 8 

5 0 

Gun or Tent Tindal.... 

4 0 

6 0 

Gun or Tent Lascar ... , 

3 0 

4 8 

Hand Bheestie 

3 0 

4 8 


* N. B. These ranks, as wfll as Subadar Major, 
are prospectively abolished in botal Corps. 
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6. All Corps below Patna and the Gun- 10. The rules applied in Ancles 4, 5, 6, 
duck river will send their Invalids to and 7, to Local Infantry, will also prevail 
Monghvr ; all Local Corps thence west- in every respect with regard to the forms 
ward and northward to Allahabad or and accounts of the men pensioned from 


Meerut, as most convenient, in consequence 
of which, Meerut will become a third re- 
gular invaliding station in future, both for 
regular and irregular troops, under orders 
wdiich will be issued hereafter, and subject 
in every respectto the same rules and forms, 
as prevail at Allahabad and Monghyr, 

7. The same rules are applicable to the 
payment, accounts, check and controul of 
the Invalid Pensioners from the Local In- 
fantry, as to those of the line now in exist- 
ence, and no claims shall be received in 
any case where the descriptive or out-pen- 
sion rolls, certificates, or other documents, 
areeitlier informal or deficient. 

Loeal Horse, 

8. The Local or Irregular Horse shall, 
in no case, be entitled to tlie invalid pen- 
sion, unless actually wounded or disabled 
on service, when it will be the duty of the 
officer commanding the corps to call for 
a special medical committee, at the head 
quarters of the district in which he may be 
serving, before whom such claimants shall 
appear with the rolls, &:c. filled up, and 
signed by the Commanding Officer, Adju- 
tant, and Medical Officer in charge of the 
corps, in all respects as complete and for- 
mal as those of Corps of the Line or Local 
Infantry, and forwarded in tlie same man- 
ner. 

9. Such men as have hona Jide been 
wounded or disabled on service, shall on 
passing the Special Committee, and receiv- 
ing the final orders of the Commander-in- 
Cbief, be entitled to the following pensions 
on the Hauper establishment, — the second 
or higher scale being solely set apart for 
men who have lost a limb or both eyes on 
service ; the first or lower rate for wounds 
or accidents of lesser consequence and de- 
gree, but which disable or cripple the sol- 
dier for service. 


I.ocal or Inegular Horse. 

[nfeiior 
or com 

mon 

wounds, 

&.C. 

Superior 
for loss 
nf Litnb 
or both 
eyes. 

Rissaldar . 

25 0 

40 0 

Rissaldar 

18 0 

30 0 

Nail) Rissaldar 

1:4 0 

20 0 

Woordie Major 

25 0 

40 0 

Jemadar 

7 0 

12 0 

Duffadar Major or I 

6 0 

10 0 

Kote Duffadar J ’ * 

Duffadar, Native Doc- *) 



tor or Trumpet Ma- > 

5 0 

8 0 

J 

Nishancliecs, Nagar- 1 



dices or Tnimpe- > 

4 0 

6 0 

ters ) 



Suwars, 

3 8 

5 0 

lland-Bliisty or Lascar, 

3 0 

4 0 


the Local Cavalry. 

Provincial Infantry. 

11. The 8th and 9th articles of this re- 
gulation are strictly applicable to the Pro- 
vincial Infantry of this establishment (in- 
cluding the Agra and Delhi Nujeebs), 
who shall in no case be held entitled to the 
Invalid Pension, except actually wounded 
or disabled on service or duty, as therein 
indicated ; or unless they were received 
originally from corps of the line, in which 
event they are to be considered as entitled 
to the same advantages as those corps, ex- 
cept with respect to length of service, which 
shall be extended to 20 year^, as in Article 
I , relative to the Local Infantry. 


Provincial Infantry. 

Inferior Superior 
rate for , for loss 
common of Limb 
wounds, or both 
&c. j Eyes, 

Native Adjutant (pro- I 
spectively abolished,) ) 

22 0 

36 0 

Subadar, 

10 0 

18 0 

Jemadar, 

7 0 

12 0 

Havildars, 

3 0 

6 0 

Naicks and Tindal, , , 

2 12 

5 8 

Drummers, 

2 8 

5 0 

Sepoys, 

2 8 

4 8 

Native Doctors, 

5 0 

8 0 

Lascars and Bheesties . . 

2 0 

4 0 


12. The same rules and forms shall 
prevail in the assemblage of Special Medi- 
cal Committees, recommendation and de- 
scriptive rolls, papers and certificates, as for 
the class of Local Cavalry, and the Medical 
and Commanding Officers will be held 
strictly responsible for any neglect of these 
rules. 

13. The general order by his Exc. the 
Commander-in -chief, of SthMarch 1816, (of 
w'hich Extract, see margin*), being equally ^ 
applicable to the Local and Provincial 
Troops as to those of the Line, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council calls upon all offi- 
cers in command of corps, with their medi- 
cal officers and staff, whether of the line or 
irregulars, for a conscientious and zealous 
regard to the obvious spirit of those orders, 
and to prevent equally the service from be- 
ing burthened with men unfit for their re- 
spective duties, or the Invalid and Pension 
establishments being improperly diverted 
to purposes, foreign to their institution, 

* A power being vested in Commanding Officers 
of corps, to discharge any Sepoy whom the Me- 
dical Officer shall ceriify to be physically unBt to 
carry arms, and who, from the period of his service, 
and the riature and cause of such unhtness, may 
liave no claim to a provision on the Invalid in- 
stitution, —the Commander in Chief expects that 
on the present, and on all future occasions, no 
man of the above description will be brought be- 
fore the Invaliding Commiitces. 
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and real utility, — the officers commanding 
Local and Provincial corps of Horse and 
Foot, are enjoined to be particular in the 
execution of this order, though it is not to 
prevent them from bringing any peculiar 
instances of very long and meritorious ser- 
vices to the notice of Government, as spe- 
cial cases, in the Local Cavalry or Provin- 
cial Infantry, who are not strictly entitled 
by the regulations to the indulgence of a 
pension. 

Troops of the Line. 

14. Tliese orders are not in any respect 
to cancel or effect those now in force, re- 
specting the invalids from native corps of the 
line, as enumerated in the margin.* The 
rules, rates, and period of service prescrib- 
ed for them, remaining as heretofore, as 
well as those relating to European troops 
cf the line, and their several establishments. 

15. The several Regulations, relating 
exclusively to the Invalid Jagheerdar es- 
tablishment, an institution which has been 
prospectively abolished since 1811, and the 
rules relating to wdiich can no longer be 
useful to the army at large, are directed to 
be struck out of the order books accord- 
ingly, as obsolete, and having reference 
only to the actual Jagheerdar Invalids, and 
the Revenue Collectors and Officers w ho 
Superintend them. 

Wax, Casement, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

LIMITATION OF STAFF APFOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, Map I8t28. — It being 
desirable to fix by one general rule the 
limits under which officers holding staff 
appointments, or other public employ- 
ments under this presidency, may retain 
them, or otherwise, on promotions to su- 
perior rank , and to provide, generally, for 
all doubts or contingencies so far as thev 
can be forseen, by establishing one equal 
and uniform principle, the following limi- 
tations are to have prospective effect from 
this date. 

Puhlic OJpoes and Staff Departments to be 
vacated on promotion. 

Residents at Native Courts or high di- 
plomatic Missions; Command of Divi- 
sions ; — no limitation. 

Secretary to Government Mil. Depart. ; 
Adjutant Gen. ; Quarter Master Gen. ; 
Commissary Gen. ; Mil. Auditor Gen. ; 
Surveyor Gen. ; Judge Advocate Gen. ; 


* Native Horse and Foot Artillery. 

Body Guard of the Governor-Genial, 

The Regis, of Light Cavaliy. 

The Hegiments of Native Infantry, 

The Batts, of New Levies. 

The Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The Battalions of Pioneeers. 

The Bencoolen Regular Local Battalion. 

Store Lascar ( ompanies (such otily as were re- 
ceived from the former Gun Lascar Companies \ 
Gun Lascatsand Gun Drivers, attached to the 
Ariillery ; with the respective establishments at- 
tached to corps, as heretofore laid down. 


Commandants of Subsidiary or Field 
Forces, Districts, or Garrisons ; — on pro- 
motion to rank of Major General. 

Chief Commands in the Annies of 
Native Allied Powers ; Town and Fort 
Major, Fort William ; Dep, Secretary to 
Government Mil. Depart. ; Dep. Adju- 
tant Gen. ; Dep. Quart. Mast. Gen. ; Dep. 
Commissary Gen.; Dep. Auditor Gen. ; 
Secretary to Military Board ; Principal 
Commissary of Ordnance ; Superinten- 
dents of Public Buildings, when Engineer 
Officers ; Superintendents of the Foundry, 
ditto ditto; Personal Staff of Governor 
Gen, and Commander-in-Chief; Political 
Agents at inferior Native Courts ; Com- 
mandant of Sappers and Miners ; Su- 
perintendent Trigonometrical Survey;—. 
on promotion to rank of Major General, 
Regimental Colonel, or Lieut. Colonel- 
Commandant of a Brigade of Cavalry, a 
Regiment of Infantry, or a Battalion of 
Artillery ; or acting Chief Engineer or 
Commandant of Artillery, 

Fii^t Assist, to a Resident at a Native 
Court, or high diplomatic Mission ; Prin- 
cipal Assistants in Civil charge of districts ; 
Assist, Secretary to Government Mil. 
Department; first ditto Quarter Master 
Gen. ; first ditto Commissary Gen. ; first 
ditto Auditor Gen. ; Agents for Gun 
Carriages; ditto Gunpowder; ditto Army 
Clothing ; Principal Dep. Commissary of 
Ordnance; Model-master, and Tangent 
Scale Department ; Joint Secretary Mili- 
tary Board ; — on promotion to Lieut. 
Colonel regimentally. 

Superintendents of Public Buildings, 
if not Engineers ; ditto Foundry, if an 
Artillery Officer ; ditto of the Stud ; 
Presidency Paymaster ; Commandant 
Body Guard of the Governor Gen. ; Com- 
mandant Golan dauz Battalion ; ditto Local 
Battalions; ditto Local Horse; ditto 
New Levies ; ditto Pioneer Corps ; — on 
promotion to Lieut. Colonel regimentally. 

All Assistants, Deputy Assistants, or 
Sub- Assistants in Staff Offices, or Piil>- 
lic Departments, not included above; De- 
puty Judge Advocates Gen. ; Barrack- 
Masters ; Deputy Paymasters ; Brigade 
Majors; Surveyors, land or river, if not 
Engineer Officers ;— on promotion to Ma- 
jor regimentally. 

Secretaries or Persian Interpreters to 
General Officers or Brigadiers in Com- 
mand, &c. ; Aides-de-Camp to General 
Officers.; Secretarj' Clothing Board; ditto 
Board of Superintendence, Stud Depart- 
ment; Superintendent Field Transport; 
ditto Half Wrought Materials ; ditto Fa- 
mily Money ; ditto Cadets ; ditto Roads or 
Bunds ; ditto Timber Agencies; — on pro- 
motion to Major regimentally. 

Superintendent of Telegraphs ; Gar- 
rison Store Keeper ; Commissaries of Ord- 
nance ; Deputy ditto ; Fort or Canton- 
ment Adjutants; Paymaster and Adju- 
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tant of Invalids ; all Officers attached to quitting the Barrasut Institutions, will not 
tlie College of Fort ■William, any Native exempt candidates from the operation ot 
College or Institution ; Political, or other the foregoing orders. 

Civil Situations inferior to first Assistant 

to a Resident or to a Civil Commissioner ; leave of absence to king’s officers. 


Appointments in the Mints, Command of 
Palace Guards, or Escorts with Native 
Princes ; Command of Residents’ Guards 
or Escorts ; — on promotion to Major regi- 
mental! y. 

No appointment or public employ 
whatever, not included in the above 
enumeration, to which a military officer is 
eligible, shall be retained in future on the 
promotion of the party to the rank of 
regimental Captain, excepting professional 
offices in the corps of Engineers, which 
are not limited under the rank of Acting 
Chief Engineer. 


Head OMarters, Calcutta, Jane 3, 1823. 
-—To prevent any misapprehension res- 
pecting leaves of absence to His Majesty s 
officers, who may be at Calcutta, or within 
the Presidency command, the Major Gene- 
ral or officer commanding the division for 
the time being is authorized to grant leave, 
without awaiting a communication from 
head-quarters, in cases of certified ill- 
health, or in situations where officers may 
require, upon very urgent and pressing oc- 
casions, leave of absence within the limits 
of the presidency command. 

On all ordinary occasions, applications 
for leave of absence must be submitted as 


INTERPRETERS IN NATIVE CORPS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta ^ 1823. 

— The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to 
notify to the subaltern of officers of the 
army, the scale of qualifications expected 
in the candidates tor the office of Inter- 
preter in Native Corps, and the tests by 
which such qualifications are to be ascer- 
tained, viz. 

1. A w^ell-grounded knowledge of the 
general principles of grammar. 

2. Tlie ability to read and write with 
facility the modified Persian character of 
the Oordoo, and the Devi Nagree of the 
Khurree Bolee, 

3. A colloquial knowledge of the 
Oordoo and Hindooee, sufficient to enable 
him to explain with facility, and at the 
moment, any orders in those dialects, or to 
transpose reports, letters, &c. from them 
into English. 

The tests by which these qualifications 
are to be tried — are, 

1. By well selected questions, not of 
tlie niceties, but of the general leading 
principles of grammar. 

2. By viva voce convei'sation with the 
examiners. 

3. By written translations into Hin- 
doostanee, in both characters, of selected 
orders, or rules and regulations. 

4. By reading and translating the Bag- 
ho-Buhar in Hindoostanee ; the Prem 
Sagur in Khurree Bolee; and the Goolis- 
tan or Un war -i Soheily in Per^ian. 

It will be the duty of Committees of 
examination to ascertain the attainments of 
candidates by the foregoing rules ; and 
tlieir reports are to specify the proficiency 
of the party examined, under each of those 
heads. 

Tlie Commander-in-CViief desires' it to 
be further understood, that previous ex- 
amination in tlie College of Fort William, 
if successful, will be considered as suffi- 
cient proof of qualification ; but that the 
examinations wliich took place of officers 


at present, to the Commander-in-chief, 
through tlie Adjutant Gen. 

REMISSION OF SENTENCE ON NATIVE OFFICER. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, June 5, 1823. 
—In consideration of tlie infirmities of 
Jemadar Mirza Bundley Beg, of the 2d 
bat, 13th regt., and that Native ofiicer 
being possessed of medals for services at 
Seringapatirn, in Egypt, and on the island 
of Java, on which occasion he had volun- 
teered his services, together with the cir- 
cumstance of his having been several times 
wounded, his Exc. the Commander-in- 
Chief is pleased to remit the sentence of 
suspension passed upon the Jemadar, as 
promulgated in G. O. of ;>th ultimo, and 
to transfer him to the Invalid Establish- 
ment as an out-pensioner upon the Invalid 
pay of his rank. 

OFFICERS TO ATTEND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Head Quarters, CalcuUa, July 5, 1823. 
— -Hie undermentioned officers of the 
General Staff, and composing the suite of 
the Commander-in-Chief, are to attend 
His Exc. in his tour to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and are accordingly directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
Cawnpore. 

General Staff. 

Col. Sir S. F. Whittingham, Quarter- 
Master Gen.; Col. Sir T. McMahon, 
Bart., Adjutant Gen. ; Major W. Cro- 
ker, Assist. Adjutant Gen. — of King’s 
Troops. 

Lieut. -Col. R. Stevenson, Quarter- 
IMaster Geti. ; Lieut.* Col. J. Nicol, Ad- 
jutant Gen. ; Major W. L. Watson, De- 
puty Adjutant Gen, ; Capt. W. S. Beat- 
son, Assist. Adjutant Gen.— of the Army. 

Suite of His Exc. the Coni.Jji-Chirf. 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Marley, C.B., Mili- 
tary Secretary. 

Capti Elliott, Assist. Secretary'.' 
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Capt. r. Champagne, "J 

— M. Semple, f Aides-de- 

E. J. Honywood, ( Camp, 

H. Hay, J 

K. Borrowes, 1 ^ 

G. Crole, | Extra ditto. 

Captain T. Macan, Persian Interpreter. 

Mr. W. Twining, Surgeon, 

invalid APrOINT.MENTS, 

Fort William^ June (^y 1823. — Vvith re- 
ference to G. O. by Government of the 2(J 
ult., announcing that Ptierut and Hauper 
would henceforth l>e made a third station 
for the Invalids from corps, regular and 
irregular, of this army, the Governor- Gen. 
in Council is pleased to abolish the desig- 
j nation of Superintending Officer of Inva- 
lids at Hauper, and to make tlic following 
appointments ; 

Lieut Col. G. Hickman, of Invalids, to 
be regulating Officer of the Invalidjaghir- 
dar establishment at Chittagong, vice Max- 
well, deceased. 

Brev. CajiL J. Hoggan, 27th N.I., to 
be Adjutant of Native Invalids and Pay- 
master of Native Pensioners at Meerut and 
Hauper, on the same scale of staff, office, 
and other allowances, as obtain witli the 
t corresponding appointment in tlje Alialia- 

bad di\ision. 

Brev. Capt, Hoggan will immediately 
proceed to receive charge of the Hauper 
Invalid Accounts from the Deputy Pay- 
master at IMecrut, and such documents 
relating to Jagliirdars as may be In pos- 
session of Lieut. Col. Hickman, wlio >vill 
then repair to Chittagong. 

Capt, P, M. Hay, 28th N. I., in charge 
of Chittagong Provincial EaUallon, is ap- 
pointed to the charge of tl’O Jaghi.Jar os- 
f UblisliiTi cut in that disLrict till Lieut.- Col. 
Hickman joins. 

His Exc. the Conimander-iii-Clu’ef i? 
requested to give cued to the an-angeinent 
establi'xiung Bleriit as a tljird regular Inva- 
liding Station, for the final examination of 
tlie troops annually recommended for t!ie 
Invalid establishment, and to assign tiie 
station and posts in the northern and wes- 
tern divisions of tlie army, uhicli are in 
future to send their Invalids to Mcrut in- 
steaii of Allahabad for final exam iuat ion. 
The rules of inai.agcmont and forms of 
accounts are in every respect to be the same 
as prevail- at Allahabad and Monglivr. 

NATIVE OFFICER TUOMOTED FOR GOOD 

conduct. 

Head Quarters, Calcntta, June 25, 1823. 
— A report from tfie olheer commanding 
the 1st bat. 20tli regt. bxs brought under 
the Commander-in- Chief’s notice tlic gal- 
lant behaviour of Havildar Jeyserry Sing, 
J of that battalion, now serving at ^ngapore. 
It appears tlwU, in a disturbance which oc- 
enn^ that settlement on the night of the 
Ahiatic Journ, — Xo. 98. 


loth April, tlie Resident, Lieut. -Col. Far- 
quhar, was suddenly attacked by an infu- 
riated Malay, and that his life was saved 
by the Havildar, who tlirew himself be- 
tween his commanding officer and the as- 
sassin, and warded off the blow aimed at 
the former, receiving himself a wound in 
the struggle. 

His Kxc. is pleased to mark his sense of 
the Ilavildar’s pmmpt and courageous con- 
duct, by promoting him to the rank of-Je- 
rnadar from tlie Iltli inst. 

INVALIDS, king’s TROOPS, 

Head- Qu art on the Juf^ 95, 

1823. — 1. Adverting to the approaching 
meetings of the Annual Station Invaliding 
Committees, the Commander- in- Chief is 
pleased to appoint Capt. Creighton, of the 
1 1th Dragoons, to the general charge of the 
invalided men of H. i\J. regiments sta- 
tioned in the Upper Province', and that 
officer will accordingly proceed with lliem, 
under the sanction of Government, from 
Ghunnuckteser Ghaut to Port William by 
water, calling for and taking charge of 
such iiUMiids and other ‘'oldicrs at the in- 
termediate stations as may be destined for 
the Presidenev. 

2. Lieut. L’ Estrange, of tiie Mth Foot, 
will do duty v\itii tlio troops under Capt. 
Cl eight on ; and A^siit -Snrg. Harconrt, of 
tlic 11th Dragoons, will attend the same in 
medical ch«\rgc. 

3. The men to be disci largcd from II. M. 
regiment-j whose pci-iod'^ of service have 
expired or may terminate within the cur- 
rent year, and such a . imy engage into 
other regiment', than thc^.e in which they 
formei i y served, are to h>e placed uncicr 
Capt. Creighton’, command, who will de- 
liver tho.e who have erdi'- ted into cor])s 
stationed between HMecrut and Calcutta, 
togetlicr w'i h all dcciiments l>ch*ngit*g to 
them, to tlie Coinn andi eg officers of eacl) 
corps respectively. 

'L Officers commcmJiPc: regiments sta- 
tioned at a distance from Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, will rxi^lctin t.' tl:e time-cx- 
jv.rcd men, who docUne renewing theii en- 
gagemems, that they "III on no .iccount be 
pcrmittCvi to rcinlist after they sliall have 
actually left tiicir enrp-., for the piuposc of 
cvcntnally embarking for Europe. 

5. The alnjor Gen., cr Officer com- 
mandirg the Meerut division will be 
pleased to cnu>c the invalids, S:c. of the 
1 1th Dragoons and H.th Foot to move 
thence in progress to Fort \Villiam, on, or 
as early as pmcticable after the fst Oct. 
next, directing Capt. Creighton toroporlto 
the officers commanding at Cawnpore, 
Gliazctjpore, Dlnajiorc and Berhampofe, 
tlie prohaldc time of bis arrival at these 
stations respectively, that no delay may 
ensuo, 

6. Comtnanding.officers of regiments 
will transmit at the prescribed periwl to 

Vox. XVII. 2B 
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the Adjutaiit Gen, of H. M. Forces, re- 
turns prepared agreeably to the Form No. I, 
Laid down in G. O , No.G59, of "iSth June 
1816, of the men deemed uniit for further 
service. 

7. The officer in command of the details 
is to have placed in his possession the con- 
ditional charges of the invalids, and other 
documents refer rible to the limited service 
soldiers, and u})on his arrival at Fort Wil- 
liam he will deliverovcr the same, together 
with the men destined for the I’residciicy, 
and for ?,J<*drab and Bombay, to the Bri- 
gade I\Iajcr King’s Troops. 

8. The rda.or Gen. or ohlcer command- 
ing the Presidency divibiou wdll be pleased 
at the proper time to make the necessai'y 
application to Government, for passages for 
tlie discliarged soldiers and invalids des- 
tined for Kuropc, and ho will, in con- 
formity witli the instrr.ctions laid down in 
G. O., Ko. 25‘iB, of 13th March 1S2‘J, have 
the accommodation, provisions, &;c. &c. al- 
lotted for the troops inspected by a com- 
mittee, whose reports are to be forw arded 
as therein directed to head-quarters. Offi- 
cers will hereafter be appointed under in- 
structions with which Major Gen. Dalzell 
will be furnished, to proceed in cliarge of 
tke men on the different vessels. 

9. Upon the embarkation of the invalids, 
&c. the Brigade Major King’s Troops will 
forward, through the General commanding 
the Presidency division, >.he returns pre- 
sertbed in G. O. of 38 June 1816. 

10. Referring to G. O., Nos. 2398 and 
2439 of 4 Sept. 1821, and 26 Oct. of the 
s^e year, invalid soldiers of the descrip- 
tion therein contemplated are to apply for 
permission to reside at the Cape of Good 
Hojje or in India, immediately after they 
shall have been invalided, as no application 
for that indnl gence will be attended to after 
they leave their corps for embarkation, 

1 1 . Commanding officers of regiments arc 
requested to see the instructions laid down 
in G.O. No. 2082, of 16 July 1820, rela- 
tiveto the quantity of baggage to be brought 
down by the men, strictly attended to. 

12. Their Exc. the Commander s-in- 
CMef at Madras and Bombay wall be 
pleased to issue tlie requisite orders rc- 
fcnible to the time-expired soldiers of 
regiments under their respective commands, 
and they will make the necessary arrange- 
ments witli the Local Governments for the 
conveyance to Englandof such as may do- 
cUne to reinlist, as also for forwanling to 
ffieir destinations sudi as may reengage 
into other regiments than those in which 
they formerly served. 

By order of His Exc. tlie Commander- 
in- Chief. 

Thos. M‘ Mahon, Col. G. 

military orphan society. 

Fwt IFUliam, /u/y 31, 1823 I. 'file 

djustGoent of accounts between Govern- 


IFeb. 

ment and the Military Orphan Society, on 
account of the Lower Orphan School, being 
liable to confusion and arrear, from the 
practice of Paymasters deducting sums 
issued for expenditure of the Lower Insti- 
tution out of stoppages belonging to the 
Upper, the Hon. the Governor Gen. in 
Council is pleased to extend the operation 
of tile arrangement made in 1808, viz* 

2. All disbursements, whether for arrear 
of subbistence money due by the regula- 
tions of Government and of the Oqihan 
Society to children under the age of four 
years, or for the expenses of sending chil- 
dren to the Lower School, arc no longer in 
any case to be deducted from the amount 
of stoppages in the Paymaster’s hands on 
account of the Orphan iSocicty, Tliey are 
to be incorporated with the accounts of 
Paymasters respectively, and charged with 
their proper vouchers, like other disburse- 
ments, for direct submission to the Auditor 
General. 

3. In cases where the children, as not 
belonging to any particular corps, nor 
being tlie children of non-commissioned 
otficei’s and soldiers placed under a specific 
commissioned officer, may be under the 
Orphan Committee of the district, the 
voucher to be required in order to an issue 
of the subsistence money, is a receipt of the 
person in immediate charge of each child, 
attested by the SecretiM-y of the District 
Oqihan Committee. 

4. The cases of children w hose fatliers 
are under command of a particular officer, 
will continue to be regulated by the G. O. 
of Jan. 27, 1821 ; and when children are to 
be sent to the school, if the party is to be 
dispatched from a station at w hich there is 
no Orphan Committee, the commanding 
officer, or his station staff, will, in like 
manner, attest and authenticate the receipt 
for necessary advances, directing the party, 
if it be convenient, to some station at which 
there is a Committee of the Orphan Society. 
When 111 e party is to be dispatched from a 
committee station, the signature of the 
Secretary to the Oiqihan Committee is to 
be taken instead of tliat of the commanding 
officLT or his station staff ; and for tiie more 
certain adjustment of the remaining account 
to be seitled at tlic Presidency witli the per- 
sons sent in charge of the children, it is 
ordered, that the Paymaster shall make out, 
in duplicate, attested copies of the docu- 
ment forwarded to the Auditor (?en. ; one 
copy to be sent with his monthly dispatch 
to ffie Secretary of the Milita 3 *y Orphan 
ii^iety at Calcutta, and the other to bo 
given to the person sent in charge of the 
children. 

GORKA, OR HILL CORPS. 

Fori iruiiamt Juli/ 31, 1823. — 1. With 
reference to tlie G. O. 2d May last, re- 
specting the Invalids of Local Infantry, 
and to the peculiar situation of the officers 
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and men belonging to the Gorka or Hill 
Corps, who came over to tlie British army 
from that of the Nepaul Government, dur- 
ing the campain of 1815, the limitation of 
the periods of ser\ice with respect to those 
men who may become superannuated, or 
unfit for active service, is removed, and tlie 
following course will be adopted. 

2. Whenever any indiviju.ds belonging 
to the 4 Gorka Battalions, who came over 
from the enemy in ]81J, or were taken 
into service during tliat campaign, may 
become unfit, by age or infiiTnity, for the 
more active duties of the corps, they will 
be transferred into a garrison company, 
to be formed in each battalion, under the 
orders of His Exc. the Commander-in- 
Chief, and employed solely on the garri- 
son duties of the forts and outposts in the 
Nepal conquests, heretofore performed by 
their corps, and considered as stationary. 

3. These garrison compaiULS will form 
a component part of the present establish- 
ment of each battalion, and of its aggre- 
gate strength, on th e same pay or allow- 
ances with tlie rest of the corps. Should 
a second or a third garrison company be 
necessary in any of tiie corps, by an excess 
of aged or worn-out men, it will be formed 
on the same principle under His Excel- 
lency’s orders. 

4. Whenever any individuals belonging 
to the garrison companies of those corps 
be wholly unfit even for garrison duty, 
they will be examined by the annual com- 
mittees, and pensioned w'herever they may 
choose to reside witliin the Britisli terri- 
tory, under the same forms and rates as 
the other Local Infantry, (Vide 5tli 
clause G.O. 2d IMay 1823.) 

5- No part of tiiis regulation is to be 
applied lo the cases of officers or men en- 
listed since the campaign of 1815, who 
must ill all cases be subject in every re- 
spect to the general regulation above ad- 
verted to, (Clauses 1 to 7.) 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

CAPT. A. C. DUNSMURE, IOtH REGT. N.I. 

Hdad-Quarlers^ Calculta^ June 5, 1823. 
—At an European general court-martial, 
assembled at Fort -William on Monday, 
19 3Iay’, 1823, of which Col. Morrison, 
C. B., H.M.’s 44th regt., was President, 
Capt, Alexander Conway Dunsmure, of 
the Ibt bat. ICth regt. N. I., w'as arraigned 
upon the undermentioned charges, viz. 

^ For pursuing a systematic course of 
disobedience of orders and neglect of duty, 
from the period of his joining tlie battalion 
at Barrack jx)rc, in Feb, 1S21, to the pre- 
sent date, and particularly in the follow ing 
instances : 

1st. In absenting himself from his duty 
aad station, witliout permission, on the 
15th and 16th June 1821, notwithstand- 
ing similar instances of irregularity had 


been pointed out to him on previous oc- 
casions, which he had promised should not 
again occur. 

2d. In totally absenting himself from, 
and neglecting all battalion duties, from 
the 26tli Dec. 1S22 to the 14th Feb. 1823, 
witliout furnishing a medical certificate, 
or assigning a sufficient reason for such 
afiscnce ; his general Iiabits and conduct 
during tliat interval being such as to afford 
grounds to suppose tliat his alleged plea 
of indisposition was not founded on fact. 

3d. In persevering in the same course 
of neglect and diso}:efiIencc between the 
14th and 2Gth Feb. last, although offici- 
ally informed that the medical officer w'ho 
had been directed to visit him had de- 
clared him fit for duty, and that his com- 
manding officer expressly required his fu- 
ture attendance at parades ; which com- 
munication remained totally unnoticed and 
disregarded. 

4th. In absenting himself from his 
corps and station from tlie 26ffi to the 28th 
Feb. last, w4thoiit leave, in oppc^ition to 
the frequent admonitions of lus command- 
ing officer, and in violation of his own 
repeated promises. 

5th, In continuing the same line of 
conrluct from the 28lh Feb. to the present 
date, notwithstanding a written pledge 
given by him to IVIajor Gen. Dalzell on 
the 10th March promising amendment; 
such contumacious neglect of duty and 
breach of promise not being attributable 
to ill health, a special medical committee, 
directed to report on his case, having de- 
clared him fit for the performance of every 
duty. 

6th. In not complying wdtli battalion 
orders of 19th March la's!, directing him 
to deliver over the 6tli battalion company 
to Ensign Smith, until a second order was 
issued some days after. 

7ih* In absenting himself from his 
corps and company at muster on the 1st 
of the present month (May), this being the 
second time of such absence from muster. 

8tli. For general neglect of duty as 
Captain of a company, in not personally 
attending to the internal discipline and 
good order of tw'o companies under his 
immediate charge, bom the time of his 
joining the battalion. 

Such conduct being subversive of good 
order and military discipline, detrimental 
to the service, and in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of War. 

Additional charge preferred against 
Capt. A. C. Dunsmuje, 1st Bat. loth 
N.I.'— 

For breach of arre*st on the 2Isfinst: 
(May), in quitting Calcutta without leave, 
and failing to ap}>ear before the general 
court-martial asst mhled to investigate the 
aforementioneJ charges on that day. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the ffillowiiig decitiion , 

2 B 2 
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Finding , — That the prisoner, Captain 
A. C. Dunsmure, of the 1st bat, 10th 
rcgt., is guilty of as mucli of the lirst spe- 
cihcatlon of ^arge as accuses him of ab- 
senting himself from his duty and station, 
without permission, on the 15th and 16th 
June 1821. 

That he is not guilty on the second spe- 
cification. 

That he is not guilty on the third spe- 
cification. 

That he is guilty of so much of the 
fourth specification as accuses him of ab- 
senting himself from his corps and sta- 
tion, without leave, from the 2Gth to 28th 
Feb. last. 

That he is guilty of the fifth specification 
of charge, with exception to the period be- 
tween the ITth March and 6th April last, 
wlicn ho w'as regularly icpoited sick. 

Tliat he is guilty of the sixth &j>ecifi- 
cation. 

That he is guilty of the seventh specifi- 
cation. 

That he is not guilty of tlie eighth spe- 
cification. 

Tliat he is guilty of the additional 
cliarge. 

Sentence , — Tlie Court having foun.d the 
prisoner, Capt. A* C. Diniamiire, of the 
1st bat. ]0th regt. N. 1., guilty of so 
much of tlie original charges as aic stated 
in the finding, and of the additional charge, 
do sentence him to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Edw. Paget, 
General, and Commandcr-in-cliicf. 

Capt. A. C. Dunsmurc is to he struck 
off the strength of the 10th regt. N. I., 
from the date on nliich these orders may 
be promulgated at Barrackpore, and 
placed under charge of the Fort Major 
of Fort Wiliam. 

James Nicol, 

Adjt. General of the Army. 

Fort-jrilliarny Jiuie 13, 1823. — His 
Exc. the Comm ander-in -chief having sub- 
mitted to Government a representation 
from the General Court-martial, which 
<»shiered Mr, Duusmure, late a Captain 
in the l^i regt. N.I., relative to the 
mental imbecility manifested by him 
during the trial ; the Governor General 
in Council, in consideration of this cir- 
cumstance, and with advertence to Mr. 
Hunsmure’s length of service, nearly 22 
years, is pleased to grant to him, subject 
to the approbation of the Hon. Court of 
Directors, a monthly allowance equal to 
that drawn by a Captain of Infantry placed 
on the pension establishment of tliis Presi- 
dency, and payable in the same manner 
so long as he remains in India. 

LIEUT. J. D. CARROLL, H.M.’s 86th REGT. 

Head^ Quartern on the River, off' Ber~ 
homi^on, July 11, 1823,— At a General 


Court-martial, assembled at Fort- William 
on Monday, 23d June, 1823, Lieut J. D. 
Carroll, of H.M.’s 86th regt., nominally 
a Captain in H.M.’s 69th regt,, under 
the yet unconfirmed appointment of the 
late Commander-in-chief in India, and 
Major of Brigade to the King’s Troops 
at Madras, was arraigned upon the under- 
mentioned charges, vh. 

For behaving in a scandalous, infamous 
manner, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances ; 

1st. In having transmitted, tlirough tlie 
office of the Secretary to the Government 
ill the Military Department, a memcffial to 
the Hon. tlie Gov. General in Council, 
dated 28 May 1823, in which he falsely 
and fraudulently sets forth, that at the 
special desire and request of the Governor 
General and Commander-in-chief, the 
Most Noble the IManjuis of Hastings, he 
compiled a work, by which he had lost the 
sum of S. Us. 46,116 12; whilst in his ori- 
ginal memorial to Lord Hastings, dated 
31 Aug. 1818, which has been found in 
the office of the Secretary to Govern- 
uicnt in the Military' Depaitment, his 
lo>s on the same account is stated to be 
S.Us. 26,416 12. 

2d. In having transmitted with the 
above-mentioned memorial to the lion, 
the Governor General in Council, dated 
23 May of the present year, and in sup- 
port of the same, a paper purporting and 
by him attested, to be a true copy of a 
memorial, dated 31 Aug. 1818, and ad- 
dressed to the late Governor General and 
Commander-in-chief ; which paper is not 
only in itself an imperfect and fabricated 
document, but also falsely and fraudu- 
lently sets forth his loss on the W’ork in 
question to amount to S.Rs. 46,116 12; 
wliercas in own original memorial, dated 
31 Aug, 1818, which has been found 
in the office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Military Department, the 
balance against him is stated to amount 
to S.Rs. 26,416 12. 

3d. In having transmitted with the 
above-mentioned memorial to the Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, dated 
28 May of the present year, a statement, in 
which he falsely sets forth the particulars 
of the expense of the work in question to 
amount to S.Rs. 71,416 12, the return 
by subscription and sale to have been 
S.Rs. 25,300, and the loss to be Sicca 
Rs. 46,116 12; whereas in an original 
statement, signed by himself, found in the 
office of the Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department, dated 31 Aug. 
1818, and sent up with the original me- 
morial to Lord Hastings of that date, 
the expense of the work is stated at 
S.Rs. 51,416 12 ; the return by subscrip- 
tion and sale being in the said original 
memorial stated to be S. Rs, 25,000, and 
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the loss S.Rs.26,416 12, thereby fraudu- 
lently endeavouring to obtain from the 
Government a grant or loan to the amount 
of S. Rs. 1 9,700, in excess to the claim for- 
merly brought forward of S.Rs,26,416 12, 

4th. In having obtained from the office 
of the Military Secretary to His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief a copy of a letter 
from Lieut. Col. Doyle, IMilitary Secre- 
tary to the late C<Hnmander-in-chief, dated 
22 Oct. 1818, and addressed to Lieut. 
Col. Young, tlien Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Military Department, in 
which he has, with false and fraudulent 
intent, erased and altered, or caused to be 
erased and altered, the figures 26,416 12 
to 46,1 16 12. 

All and every part of such conduct 
being in breach of the articles of war. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

i’bu/irtg. — After mature deliberation, 
the Court do find as fallows : 

That Lieut. J. D. Carrol!, of H.M.’s 
86th regt., nominally <a Captain in H.M.’s 
69th regt., under the yet unconfirmed 
appointment of the late Commander-in- 
chief in India, and Major of Brigade to 
the King’s troops at Madras, is guilty of 
the first specification of charge against Iiiin. 

The Court do rind him guilty of the 
second specification of charge against him. 

The Court do find him guilty of tlie 
third specification of charge against him. 

The Court do find liim guilty of the 
fourth specification of charge against him. 

jSVrtIcncc.— Having found tlie prisoner, 
Lieut. Carroll, of H. M.’s 86th regt., 
nominally a Captain in H.M.’s 69th regt. 
and Major of Brigade to the King’s troops 
at Madras, guilty of the charges exhibited 
against him, the Court do sentence him to 
be discharged from His Majesty service. 
Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Enw. Eacet, 
General and Commander-in-Chief 
in India. 

The foregoing order to be entered in 
the General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in His Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of His Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, 

Thomas Mahon, Col. A.G. 


lie respect and attachment to the Hon.^ 
John Adam, on the occasion of his retire^ 
ment from the office of Governor GeneHaJ 
of India, a numerous assemblage of the 
most respectable inhabitants, conasting of 
members of the civil and military service, 
the bar, the principal merchants of the 
city, and others, met in the Town at? 
10 o’clock in the forenoon, on Satur^y, 
the 9th of August, pursuant to tlie abave«> 
The sheriff shortly addressed the meeting, 
and 

Mr. Fergusson being called to the 
chair, addressed the assembly in an elo- 
quent and animated speech. He com- 
menced by stating, that very few words 
were necessary on this occasion ; it would 
be sufficient to remind them, that they 
were met there to consider how they might 
best express their respect and attachment 
to Mr. Adam, on his retiring from the 
honourable and elevated post of Governor 
Gencrr.l. Ho purposely abstained from 
speaking on the individual pul)lic acts of 
Mr. Adam’s life, but he might say, that 
he had spent nearly the wdiole of bis life 
among the inliabitants of Calcutta; that 
his life, from its very commencement 
among them, to the moment in which he 
had then the grateful satisfaction and hap- 
piness of presiding over a meeting con- 
vened to afford a tribute to the intervening 
period, had been passed in tlie constant and 
unremitting exercise of his public and pri- 
vate duties. These had been fulfilled to 
the admiration of the Indian public, in the 
most excellent, upright, honourable, and 
unassuming manner ; and it would be 
diflicult to point out a better man, or one 
more justly and extensively beloved. Of 
such a character it was needless to say 
much ; every one who heard him knew 
that it w'as impossible to speak too highly 
of the manner in which he had executed 
his public and his private duties ; and it 
was indeed to him a source of the highest 
gratification, to be called upon to propose 
a public mark of respect and esteem to 
such a man ; whose purity of heart, and 
sterling public wortli entitled Ifim to the 
highest consideration in the power of the 
meeting to bestow. 

From his having so passed his * life 
among them, they were well qualified- to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE HON. JOHN ADAM. 

Meeting at the Toivn HalL — A meet- 
ing having been con\ ened by the sheriff,* 
to be held at tlic Town Hall, for the 
purpose of considering the best means 
of paying some suitable mark of pub- 

* To Wpiiam Hay Mncnaghten, E^q., Sheriff of 
Calcutta. 

Wc, the unUerc-igued, request that yoti will 
contenea uu'eting of the Uutish iniiabitanis.uf 
Calcutta, for tlie purpose of considering ilie btst 
means of pavuig some suiiaWe mark of public 
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judge of his merits ; for his own part, 
he firmly Relieved that British India owed 
fihe major part of its present prosperity to 
the arduous exertions, the indefatigable 
attention to duty, and the strict integrity 
which had distinguished Mr. Adam in 
the execution of the duties of the various 
and le^tonirible situations which be had 
filled. He would say further, that he 
firmly believed that, in every public act of 
bis life, he had been influenced by none 
but the very best intentions, and felt as- 
sured that it was the lot of very few 
men to be esteemed and beloved as was 
that excellent and admirable man. In 
unassuming benevolence, sound judgment, 
purity of heart, he was surpassed by no 
man, and he (dje learned chairman) was 
justly proud of his friendship. It was to 
such a character as this that the people of 
India would always be anxious to bear 
public testimmiy, and a set of resolutions 
had been drawn up to that effect. In his 
opinion these ought to be plain — the 
plainer, indeed, the better, Tlie first re- 
solution embodied the opinion of tlie 
meeting as to the propriety of some pub- 
lic mark of esteem being paid to Mr, 
Adam; the second determined the best 
method of carrying the first into effect. 
For his own part be thought, but certainly 
his opinion was entitled to little weight, 
that a full-length portrait, to be kept in 
some public place at Calcutta, among the 
public who have witnessed the conduct of 
which & 0 y now are desirous of recording 
their unqualified approbation, would be 
the most proper. He accordingly moved 
the following resolutions : 

Hesolved — 1. That it is the opinion of 
this meeting that some public and perma- 
nent testimony should be given of the 
high respect esteem entertained by the 
British Inhabitants of C^eutta, for the 
public character, and talents, anti private 
virtues of the Hon. John Adam, late 
Governor General of India. 

2, That in order to carry into effect the 
preceding resolution in the most suitable 
manner, a committee be appointed to wait 
upon Mr. Adam, and request that he will 
be pleased to sit for a full-length jwrtrait, 
to be placed in some conspicuous public 
situation, as a permanent memorial of his 
public services and private w^orth. 

Mr. Hogg, in a speecli replete with 
feeling and elotjucnce, seconded the mo- 
tion. He felt perfectly assured that the 
resolutions just read from tlie cliair em- 
bodied the feelings and sentiments of all 
classes of people in this country ; and if 
it had been simply read, unaid^ by the 
forcible eloquence and talents of the learned 
chairman, it would still have been unani- 
mously carried. Indeed this was the last 
place for any thing like contention on ad- 
mitted facts; tliey might indeed contend 
on mere in^l^rs of doubt, as to the most 


eligible method of cony^ing ^ send* 
ments contmned in the resolutiions, but 
when they assembled for the purpose of 
paying a deserved tribute to acknowledged 
worth, to the most unlimited benevolence, 
and to the strictest integrity, it was im- 
possible to admit a tiresome and tedious 
discussion. He had had the happiness to 
to know Mr. Adam for a long period, 
and believed in his conscience that a more 
benevolent man never existed. As to his 
talents, from the long period in which he 
had been before the public, they must be 
known to all his hearers ; and the next 
thing to posse^asing great talents, was the 
possessing a mind capable of appreciating 
them, and rendering them a just tribute. 
Indeed, on such occasions as these, when 
paying a tiibute to a great and a good man, 
they could not but feel themselves ele- 
vated a])ove the common level ; and that 
such was the character of Mr. Adam must 
be know n to all. He had arrived in tliis 
country at a very early period of his life : 
indeed he may be said to have passed 
from boy to manhood here. He had gone 
through the regular grades of the service, 
until he was called on to rule over the 
millions subject to the sway of this Go- 
vernment, They had not met to deli- 
berate on the conduct he had pursued 
while in that capacity ; but to pass a reso- 
lution which should convey the respect, 
esteem, and regard they entertained for 
him. One very gratifying feature on this 
occasion was, that tliey had not assembled 
to perform the painful task of bidding 
adieu to the object of their veneration; 
he was yet to reside among them for some 
time ; and his future conduct would un- 
doubtedly retain, and if possible increase, 
the feeling that day evinced to do honour 
to hib character ; and when the painful 
hour arrived in which he was to quit tlie 
land, where his virtues and his talents 
had been blessings to all, they could again 
meet, and more fully and amply convey 
the sentiments and feelings of their hearts. 
When he (Mr. H.) first landed in India, 
he beard the name of John Adam united 
to every thing that was great, good, and 
amiable— he thus learned to venerate the 
man, though unknown to him ; and a 
knowledge of him has only had the effect 
of convincing him of the justness of the 
association. You, gentlemen, said the 
eloquent speaker, are now met to offer a 
imblic proof of your respect and esteem 
for this great and good man ; and, however 
valuable such a tribute is and must be, it 
still does not reach the private testimony 
of tlie heart, which in its inmost recesses 
pays a tribute to worth and talents beyond 
the power of public expression. But I 
am about to commit the fault I have de- 
precated; I shall tlierefore close, by giv- 
ing my unqualified support to the plan 
proposed from the chair, and by expres- 
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sing my Brmost conviction, that on no 
former occasion has unanimity and har- 
mony been more conspicuous tlian it will 
be proved to be here. 

Mr. Larkins entirely concurred in the 
testimony borne by his learned friends, the 
cbainnan and seconder of the resolutions, 
to the public and private worth of Mr. 
Adam ; lie also cordially agreed in tlie 
spirit of the resolutions which has been 
just read from tlie chair. 

Their highly respected chairman had 
said, that he purposely abstained from 
entering upon the acts of Mr. Adam’s pub- 
lic life; Gentlemen, be continued, I 
also must abstain from noticing those acts, 
but I do so from a feeling which cannot 
iniluence my learned friend. I do so 
alone from a conviction of my own utter 
inability to do justice to his administration 
of this Government, and to the manv pub- 
lic acts of a long life, which are connected 
witli Ills name. I lament this inability, 
since no man can bold the public charac- 
ter and private virtues of Mr. Adam in 
higher veneration tlian I do. Entertain- 
ing these sentiments towards Mr. Adam, 
I should be most reluctant to originate 
any proposition that could tend to disturb 
the cordial and perfect unanimity uliich 
at present prevails amongst tiie gentlemen 
here assembled ; an unanimity which itself 
conveys a high culogium on Mr. Adam; 
since, however, gentlemen may entertain 
a difference of opinion on other questions, 
here all are unanimous in their approba- 
tion of his virtues and his talents ; and if 
any difference exists, it is who shall praise 
him most, or, in other words, who shall 
best do him justice. Tliis I conceive will 
be better done, and in a more suitable 
manner, by presenting him witli a service 
of plate ; and I cannot but persuade m)'- 
self that it would be a more acccptaliie 
offering to Mr. Adam himself. I pur- 
pose therefore to move, as an amendment 
to the second resolution, that tlie words 

service of plate ” be substituted for a 
picture ;** and that Mr. Adam be request- 
ed to accept of the one, instead of to sit 
for the otlier, as a token of the high esteem 
and veneration which the inhabitants of 
Calcutta bear towards his character, 

I have indeed lieard, since I came into 
the hall, that some objections to the pro- 
position I have submitted may possildy 
be started on tlic ground of the expeii'se ; 
but I am persuaded, gentlemen, that no 
such consideration will deter you from 
presenting to the distinguished individual 
whatever you may consider a proper and 
deserved tribute. For m^ own part, I 
consider that a service of plate is the most 
appropriate, and I beg to move accord- 
ingly. 

Tlie Chairman said, that he considered 
the first resolution carried ; witli res[)ect 
to the second, an amendment had been 


proposed by Mr. Larkins, and before he 
put it he must say, that no thought of the 
expense had entered the minds of those 
who considered the portrait the most eli- 
gible method of conveying to posterity a 
memorial of their veneration for Mr. 
Adam. He considered this method, 
which was more commonly adopted, bet- 
ter calculated to remain a lasting testi- 
mony than presenting a service of plate. 

Mr. Larkins did not tliink the pic- 
ture the most permanent. On the amend- 
ment being put to substitute a piece of 
plate for the portrait, 

IVIr. Palmer rose, and submitted, that 
in addition to the portrait, which had been 
proposed l>y the Chairman, tliat the service 
of plate, as proposed by Mr. Larkins, 
should also be voted to Mr. Adam ; the 
former to be placed in some conspicuous 
place in Calcutta, as a memorial to us, and 
ail future inhabitants of the place, of the 
meritorious services of Mr. Adam, and a 
proof that they were justly appreciated by 
the public, to remain for ever a public 
recojxl of his public and private virtues ; 
the latter to be given to Mr. Adam as an 
lieir-loom, and as a private record to him 
and his posterity of us, reminding him to 
his latest hour of our regard and esteem, 
and conveying to his children, and his 
children’s children, the gratifying testi- 
mony of how highly his character had 
been appreciated by those among whom he 
had lived. 

Mr. Plowden seconded the motion, and 
Mr. Larkins w itbdrew his amendment. 

This proposal for the portrait, and the 
service of plate, seemed to meet witli the 
unanimous concinTence of tlie meeting, 
and it was understood by many tliat it was 
carried ; when Mr. Martin rose, and said, 
tliat several gentlemen at that end of the 
table thought tliat the plate should not be 
presented now, but reserved until Mr, 
Adam left us ; that the portrait was at pre- 
sent the most appropriate method of coii- 
V incing Mr. Adam of the respect in which 
he was held, and would be most acceptable 
to him, Tliore was, besides, another im- 
pediment in the way of any such a method 
of conveying public testimony to a servant 
of the Company, which was the order of 
the Court of Directors, without whose 
consent IMr. Adam could not, he imagin- 
ed, accept of it. On this, Mr. Palmer 
withdrew his proposition. 

Mr. Larkins’ amendment was then again 
put, since he only withdrew it on tlie con- 
sideration th<it Mr. Palmer would persist 
in his. 

Mr. Holt McKen2ie opposed it. He 
considered tliat the portrait was the most 
proper and durable method of conveying 
to the minds of jiosterity the man to 
whose worth and transcendant abilities it 
was a tribute. Indeed, it was impossible 
to express the high sense of honour, the 
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firm principle and strict integrity which having moreover seen it meet Ac warm 
distinguished die individual on whose ac- applause of the meeting, he could not but 
count they had met : but tliere was a radi- regard the proposal of confining the mark 
cal objection to the adoption of the pro- of our regard to one of those testimoimls 
posed amendment, while that individual with some concern. His Rev. Fnend, Mr. 
remained in the exercise of the high office Corrie, still adhered to the opinion that 
which he now held ; and certainly he both ought certainly to be presented ; and 
could never require any other memorial of as it was competent for any one to embody 
them, or of that country, which had been this opinion into a motion, he wmuld take 
the field of his exertions, and which had the liberty of doing so, by moving, not an 
reaped the fruit of his virtue and talents ; amendment, but an additional resolution, 
they, and tliat country, would ever to his that this meeting still farther mark its 
dying day be held in the most grateful respect for the public conduct and private 
remembrance by Mr. Adam. In every virtues of Mr. Adam, and, to give him a 
sense, and in every view, he considered testimonial which may accompany him to 
the portrmt by far the more appropriate, his native land, resolve to present him 
and, he thought, the most acceptable me- with a service of plate, 
thod of embodying the feelings of the Tiic motion was seconded by the Rev, 


public. He felt satisfied that very many 
would be induced, in this manner, to bear 
testimony of the love and veneration they 
entertained for Mr. Adam. 

The Rev. J. Corrie addressed a few 
words to the Chairman, the purport of 
which escaped us — after which, 

Dr. Bryce rose, and said that he offered 
hiinself with some reluctance to the atten - 
tion of the meeting. But, enteitaining the 
highest respect for the public conduct and 
private worth of Mr. Adam, he could not 
permit the opportunity offered of [learing 
his public testimony to that conduct and 
W'orth to pass over. It u as unnccessc.ry, 
however, he said, forliim to add any thing 
to the warm eulogium, wliich had been 
passed by the chair, on the acts which had 
so much distinguished the career of the 
late Governor General ; he had heard this 
eulogium wdth no ordinary degree of satis- 
faction. He had also listened with tlie 
highest pleasure to the very eloquent speech 
of atiother gentleman of the law ; and, as 
he could add nothing to the tribute of ap- 
plause which they had paid to Mr. Adam, 
he vvould content liiinscif with statino- tlie 
grounds on wbich he preferred the resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Palmer, tliat both a 
picture and a service of plate were cle- 
mantWd by the occasion ; the one to re- 
main amongst us as a memorial of our 
late Governor General ; the other to ac- 
company Mr Adam to his native land, as 
a testimonial to which lie could direct tlie 
eyes of hU chihhen, and Ids children’s 
children, of the high estimation in which 
all who knew him in India hold his pub- 
lic and hk piivate wortli. The Rev. 
Gentleman went on to slate, that lie, with 
several arouml him, were not aware tiwt 
Mr. Palmer’s motion, voting botii the pic- 
ture and the plate, had been witlidrawn bv 
tliat genUeroau; they were, therefore 
somewhat t^en by surprise. For his own 
part, he added, that he concurred most 
ccM^ly in the picture as aa appropriate 
mai^ or respect ; but having heard both 
th»t ^ plrte proposed bj- so liighly re- 
spectable a gentleman as Mr. Palmer and 


Mr. Corrie, when a discussion arose ; 
Mr. ^lartin moving, as an amendment, 
that the consideration respecting the plate 
be postponed. 

Tiie Chairman said there might be some 
difficulty about the immediate matter in 
discussion. He should, therefore, put Dr. 
Bryce’s motion ; but as Chairman, and 
having no vote on the occasion, he should 
certainly protest against the opposition to 
llic service of plate being construed into a 
feeling of disregard for Mr, Adam. 

Mr. Holt McKenzie said that he could 
not but consider the additional resolution 
proposed by Dr. Bryce as injurious to the 
object for w hich this meeting had been con- 
vened, and tliat it was equally injurious to 
Mr, Adam’s character, (llio Chairman, we 
believe, here interposed.) Mr. McKenzie 
continued. If the meeting voted a piece 
of plate, he sliould consider it as not adding 
to the rospcctalde character of the service ; 
and if tlie resolution sliould stand on re- 
cord, rcbpectahly proposed and seconded 
as it was, the injury done to the character 
of the service vvould be in projrortion to 
tile respectability' of the supporter^ of tijc 
resolution. He considered the original 
resolutions contained the feelings and 
wishes of the settlement. 

Mr. Bay!c\', we believe, concurred in 
opinion that it would not be proper to offer 
Mr. Adam a service of plate while he 
continued a servant of the Honourable 
Company', 

Under these ciren instances, and to pre- 
vent every possibility of disturbing the 
cariiiaiity of the meeting, Dr. Bryce con- 
sented to withdraw' his resolution ; but he 
would not allow tliat it was injurious to 
tile object of the in coting, as liad been 
said. He maintained that its tendency 
was directly the reverse ; and the same 
measure had been first proposed by a 
gentleman high in the civil service, and 
afterw'ards by one of the most respectable 
and re&jjccted merchants in the settlement. 

The secottd resolution was dien put? 
carried. 
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Mr. Hogg spoke of a eommittee to wait 
on Mr. Adam. 

The Ciiairman proposed that the gentle- 
men who signed the requisition, with 
power to add to their numbers, should 
wait upon Mr. Adam to learn his plea- 
sure, which was agreed to. He then con- 
cluded by voting the thanks of tlie meet- 
ing to the Sheriff for convening the 
meeting. 

Mr. McNaghten returned thanks, and 
the worthy Chairman having quitted the 
chair, he proposed the thanks of the meet- 
ing to him for his able and impartial con- 
duct.— £Oa/. John Bullf Au^. 1 1. 

PortraU of Mr, Adam. 

The Committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, vi%. 

Mr. Fergusson, Chairman, 

Mr. Pattle, ^Ir. Larkins, 

Mr. Hogg, Mr. Trower, 

Col. Paton, IVIr. Palmer, 

Mr, Suthetland, Mr. Alsop, 

Mr. H. McKenzie, Mr. Atkinson, 

Mr. Plowden, Mr. H. Shakes- 

Hon. C.H. Lindsay, pear, 

Mr. Ainslie, Mr. J. Colvin, 

Mr. McFarlane, Mr. Sargent, 

Mr. Paton, Mr. H. Colvin, 

Mr. Wm. Prinsep. Mr. G. Swinton, 

and several other gentlemen, appointed 
by the general meeting to wait on Mr, 
Adam, to request him to gratify the public 
wishes by sitting for his picture in full- 
iength, to be placed in some conspicuous 
place in Calcutta, had an interview with 
him yesterday morning (Aug. 11), at half 
past eight o’clock, at the house of W. B, 
Bayley, Esq. 

The committee on reaching the house 
were introduced to Mr. Adam, who stood 
surrounded by several of his personal 
friends. 

Mr. Fergusson immediately addressed 
him on the subject of their visit as follows : 

“ Mr. Adam ; We have the honour to 
wait on you, at the desire and on the be- 
half of a \ery numerous meeting of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, who have 
availed themselves of the occasion which 
has presented itself, to record the sense 
which they entertain of the merits of your 
long and efficient public services, and are 
desirous of obtaining, and preserving 
among them, some lasting memorial of the 
virtues for which, in public and private 
life, you are so eminently distinguished. 
Your presence, Sir, forbids me from di- 
lating on a topic, on which upon the late 
occasion^ I admit, that I not unwillingly 
indulged myself; although the attempt 
feeble to embody in any language of 
mine, the sentiments of respect, esteem, 
and I may add of warm and affectionate 
attachment, with w'hicb the breast of every 
who heard me wjis aniinatji^d, towards 
you. 1’ will refrain from any such attempt 
Astatic Jo urn. — No, 98. 


now, and will content myself with reading 
the resolutions which were adopted ikt the 
meeting, and which will convey to you in 
their own words the sentiments and wishes 
of those at whose request we have attended 
upon you. 

Resolved, 1. Tliat it is the opinion 
of this meeting tliat some public and per- 
manent testimony should be given, of the 
high respect and esteem entertained by the 
Britisli Inhabitants of Calcutta, for the 
public character and talents, and private 
virtues, of the Honourable John Adam, 
late GJovernor General of India. 

“ II. That, in order to carry into effect 
the preceding resolutions in the most 
suitable manner, a committee be appointed 
to wait upon I\Ir, Adam, and request that 
he will be pleased to sit for a full-length 
portrait, to be placed in some conspicuous 
public situation, as a permanent memorial 
of his public services and private w'orth. 

“ If, Sir, the earnest solicitation of my- 
self and other private friends, w'hom you 
see around you, and by whom I need not 
tell you how much you are beloved, could 
add any thing to the force of the request 
conveyed from so large a body of your 
countrymen, that solicitation would not 
be wanting. But we are assured that you 
will feel no hesitation in complying with 
the wish which has been publicly express- 
ed, and that you will lie pleas^ to give 
effect to the object in view in the manner 
which has appeared to be the most honour-' 
able and pure, and therefore the most ' 
suitable, and whicli, it is believed, will be 
the most acceptable to you. 

If I were permitted, Sir, upon this 
occasion, to allude to any thing which is 
personal to myself, I should not be dis- 
posed to conceal how much I have felt 
gratified in being thought worthy of taking 
the part which has been allott^ to me in 
these proceedings. You, Sir, are the oldest 
friend I have in India. 1 have not for- 
gotten the warm and cordial reception 
which I met with from you on my first 
arrival in this country ; but I was prepared 
for that reception, and all the kindness 
which followed it, by what I had ex- 
perienced from one whom you, as I well 
know, in no ordinary degree love and 
venerate. Your excellent and much re- 
spected father extended to me hrs counte- 
nance in early life ; and indeed, I may 
say, that the attachment to the name of 
Adam had come to me as an inheritance 
from one, no more, whose memory I 
am bound to cherish ; and from whom, in 
ray childhood, I had heard the expressions 
of regard and esteem w hich he entertained 
for * William Adam,’ with whom, from 
his younger days, he had been united in the 
lies of friendship. Need I say. Sir, diat 
the interest of these proce^irgs will not 
be confined to this countiy. or*,td 
who have taken ^ part'inVor 
Vox.. ^VIL 2 C • - 
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of them? Of the feelings with which 
these tidings must be received by your 
valued parent, I cap, in some degiec, 
judge, from knowing the alFcCtion which 
he once bore towards you, and which can- 
not surely have abated, because, in the 
fulness of your reputation, you have 
realized to the utmost the hopes which he 
had fondly cherished of you. 

“ The honours which are paid to you, 
are his as niucli .as yours. I trust, with 
my own lips, not only to communicate to 
him the earliest intelligence to these pro- 
ceedings, but also to impart sometliing of 
die feeling which pervades my bosom, and 
the bosoms of all who, on tliis occasion, 
have sought to do justice to the merits of 
a son so honoured and beloved. 

“ Allow me. Sir, in conclusion, to re- 
quest that you will accept from your 
niends who now surround you, w ishes as 
ardent and as sincere as c.m have place in 
the human heart, for the happiness, wel- 
fare, and prospciity of yourself and your 
family.” 

Mr. Adam, evidently overpow'ered by 
the sensations produced in his mind by tlie 
flattering manner in whicli the resolutions 
had been passed at theTown-ball, and over- 
come by the patlietic and affectionate ad- 
drws of the learned chairman of the com- 
mittee, replied, 

“ I shall endeavour, in the best manner 
my feelings will admit, to express the deep 
and grateful sense w'hicli I do, and must 
ever entertain, of the high honour conferred 
on me by my countrymen, the British In- 
habitants of Calcutta; an honour which, 
however great and gratifying in itself, is 
much enhanced in my estimation by its 
being conveyed to me by a body of gentle- 
men, for w'hom I have ever felt the highest 
respect and esteem, and with many of 
whom I have passed a long term of years 
in the most cordial intei course of intimacy 
and unintenupted friendship; and even 
the grateful feelings which tliese circum- 
stances are so w'ell calculated to produce 
are^gravatedby the manner in which my 
kmd friend, your learned chairman. Las 
»Mounced to me the flattering intentions 
of the community of Calcutta. Indeed 
these united powerful incitements, while 
they convey the proudest and deepest sen- 
^tions of dehght, that my merits shordd 
be deemed wortfjy of such an iienour, 
create at the same time an uncon trolable 
agitation, increased by the allusions of your 
worthy chair^n, which absolutely incapa- 
omtes me from returning any adequate 
tribute of acknowledgment feV the hi-rli 
and inesumable mark of favour and dm 
tincuon winch has been manife^d t: 

by British inhabitants of 
Calcutta. Vtith the most heartfelt plea 
^ ‘be flattering re! 


-Calcutta. [Feb. 

The agitation alluded to was, we under- 
stand, very conspicuous, and may be rea- 
dily conceived. Tlie committee break- 
fasted with Mr. Bay ley, and the following 
arrangements afterwards took place 

Tou'ft- Hally CalciUtay Aug* 11, 1823. 

At a meeting of the committee appointed 
at the general meeting, held at the Town 
hall on Sa:;urday, for the purpose of con- 
sidering tlic best means of paying some 
suitable mark of public respect and attach- 
ment to the Hon. John Adam, on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from the oflSce of 
Governor General ; 

It was resolved. That a sub-committee, 
to consist of the uudernamed gentle- 
men, be nominated to carry into effect the 
resolutions of the general meeting of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, held at the 
Town-hall on Saturday the 9th instant, 

IVIr. Larkins, Chairman. 

INIr, Hogg, Mr. II. S. Sliakespear, 

Mr. Palmer, Mr. Atkinson. 

INIr. Palmer, Treasurer, 

The sub-committee having met, it was 
resolved, Tliat it be the duty of this 
sul)-committee to circulate tlirough the 
Treasurer a book among such gentlemen as 
may be desirous of subscribing to the full- 
length portrait of the Hon. John Adam, 
and to make llie necessary arrangements 
with Mr. Chinnery, the artist, for the execu- 
tion of the same. 

Kesolved further, That in the event of 
the amount subscribed for exceeding that 
required to meet ilie expense of the por- 
trait, it sliall be left to tlie sub-committee 
to apply the surplus funds to such charita- 
ble purpose as they may deem expedient. 

(Signed) J. P, Larkins, Chairman. 

{^CaLJohn Bully Aug* 12. 


MEASURES FOR INSTRUCTION AND GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

TVe have just heard of two measures, 
lately adopted by this Government, which 
we are sure our readers wdll rejoice to 
learn. The one is the establishment of a 
General Committee of Public Instruction, 
wliich is, we understand, not only to direct 
its labours to the extension and improve- 
ment of existing institutions, but is also 
authorized gradually to introduce Euro- 
pean arts and sciences ; and has at its dis- 
posal funds for the purpose. 

This arrangement cannot fail tq bring to 
the recollection of our readers the feeling 
and paternal speech of our late respected 
Governor General, on the occasion of his 
yisitorial address to the College students. 
The pledge there given tliat ** the atten- 
tion of the Governor General in Council is 
sedulously directed to the important sub- 
ject of public instruction,’* has been amply 
redeemed, and redeemed in just i^uch a 
manner as might be expected from tlic 
remainder of the address jfrom which w'c 
have taken the above extract, and whicli 
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imagine defines the wise and wholesome 
principles on which the work of improve- 
ment is to be conducted. 

The other measure to which we have re- 
ferred, is the appropriation of the whole of 
the town duties throughout the country to 
the purposes first of local, and afterwards of 
general improvement. Tiie funds dcri veil 
from the town duties are to he placeti under 
the controul of committees to })e appointed 
at the several towns and cities, with very 
full powers to devote tiicm to works con- 
ducive to the health and comfort of the 
people — such as opening new streets, 
making new roads, paving and widening 
old ones, clearing large unvi holesome tanks, 
filling up stagnant pools, &c. Tliese im- 
provements are in tlie first instance to ha 
chiefly confined to the city or town in 
wliich the duties are collected ; but as the 
most urgent and necessary desiderata are 
completed, tlie committees are authorized 
to extend the benefit of tliis most noble 
boon to parts adjacent, even eventually to 
the extent of tlie province. 

We may first, therefore, congratulate our 
Calcutta readers on the additional stimulus 
which will be thus given to the successful 
efforts wliich have already been made to 
add, not only to the health and beauty of 
the city, l>ut even to the minor comforts of 
its inhabitants. IMuch as has been done, 
this additional aid, in the hands of the 
active and able individuals who have 
hitherto so judiciously disposed of the 
funds derived from the lottery, cannot fail 
to be felt, and we have no doubt but the 
effects will be shortly seen. 

The extension of the plan adopted in 
Calcutta, as far as relates to the committee, 
throughout the whole of the territory, at 
once gives to tlie JMofussil public the ad- 
vantages of local improvement which have 
hitherto been confined to Calcutta. The 
means of defraying the expenses of these 
improvements, too, are those best calculated 
to answer the purpose : for it is clearly 
evident that as the means of communication 
become improved, the inland commerce 
must increase, independently of the natu- 
ral stimulus which is every where given to 
it as the ccunforts of the inhabitants are 
multiplied. We cannot in this place even 
allude to the one-hundredth part of the ad- 
vantages which press upon our minds, and 
which must inevitably take place on any 
given spot ; but when we contemplate the 
vast extent of country over which these 
projects are simultaneously and simply to 
act, shedding the blessings of mor^ im- 
provement, political and social comfort, over 
millions, we are lost in admiration at the 
simplicity with which so much good is to 
be effected, and are ready to exclaim, 
“ happy are the people that have such a 
Government.** 

combination of these simultaneous 
improvements mutually increases the in- 


trinsic value of each. Mere worldly com- 
fort and prosperity, without a mind pffe- 
perly disposed to appreciate them, scarcely 
reach beyond animal enjoyment ; and the 
Government which thus "studies to combine 
the two, at the same time that it secures 
to the people the means of comfort and 
happiness within themselves, evinces a de- 
sire to obtain theafl’ection and regard of its 
subjects on the most secure and praisc- 
wordiy grounds. 

No human eye can foresee the full ex- 
tent of tlie advantages which the above 
two projects united are calculated to pro- 
duce. If we w rite warmly — we feel so ; 
but we fee! that we Iiavc not done justice 
to our feelings, nor do we think that any 
one who, for a moment, considers the 
pro'ipects here held out, can abstain from 
joining w ith us in a grateful acknowledg- 
ment to that Government, which has 
evinced such a disposition to foster and 
protect the millions committed to their 
charge. — [Ta/. John Bull, Aug* 8. 

SCHEME OF EXTENSIVE FORGERY SETECTSJD. 

Forgery, of late years', has prevailed to 
a rather startling extent in Calcutta. The 
increase of it may rationally he attributed 
to the incrca=iing population and opulence 
of the place, and to their usual attendants, 
a number of loose hangers-on in the lower 
walks of society. 

From unquestionable authority we learn, 
that a forging plot has just been frustrated, 
which, if ithad ripened on to success, w’ould 
most likely have been productive of most 
serious consequences. 

A whole nest of villains, who made it 
their business and study to prey upon their 
neighbours, has been broken up, and the 
most of the conspirators have been appre- 
hended through the zeal and activity of 
Mr. Alsop. That excellent magistrate 
planned his measures so well, that he in 
person surprised the gang, to die number, 
we believe, of about twenty, at work in 
their den. Mr. A., it seems, had ob- 
tained correct information respecting the 
movements of the forgers, and on Friday 
morning (if we recollect right) proceeds 
quietly with a constable or two to the ren- 
dezvous, in an obscure quarter of the town. 
Having reached the house in which the work 
of villainy was going on, the magistrate 
and' his attendants reconnoitred, and, 
having made some accession to their 
strength, broke into the premises at seve- 
ral different points. They caught the 
gang in their den ; and the artist, on whose 
skill and adroitness of chirography the 
rest depended, was found, we believe, 
with the graver in his band. He is a 
countryborn, of the name of Fraser, odd, 
we understand, a notoriously bad charac- 
ter. He had fallen, it would seem, ihlo 
the hands of a set of specul^ive 
who resolved to turn hie taints tb ^^ood 
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account ; they accordingly furnished him 
with considerable sums of money, and the 
materml to work with. Among the arti- 
cles seized by the magistrate and lodged 
in the police office, are parcels of forged 
notes on the Bank of Hindoostan and the 
Bank of Bengal. Some arc compIete,‘^and 
some are, we believe, in different stages 
of forwardness. They are for different 
sums, ranging generally between 100 ru- 
pees and 1,000 rupees. The precious crew 
even aimed at higher game, and essayed 
to imitate government paper, llie better 
to effect this, they had found means to 
bring over one of the compositors of the 
government press to their designs, who, 
duly instructed, stole a quantity of types 
from the government press. With these 
and a moveable press they had been prac- 
tising imitations of government paper. 
The specimens lodged in the police (where 
the stolen types also lie) are still imper- 
feet ; but with the activity and perseve- 
rance which appear on the face of these 
nefarious transactions altogether, would 
soon be sufficiently tit for the purposes of 
profitable deception. We have seen a 
piece of paper on which the signatures of 
several gentlemen connected with govern- 
ment have been imitated in pencil ; some 
of them extremely well. It is rather re- 
markable, that the artist can hardly write 
his own name, from which it follows, that 
he forges exactly as a Chinese draughts- 
man copies a drawing, imitating the 
thing before him without any knowledge 
of the principles of the art. Had 
gang been permitted by fate to carry on 
their proceedings for a very few days longer, 
not only the forged bank-notes, but the 
forged government paper would have been 
brought into circulation, which could not 
but prove grievously injurious to many 
persons engaged in money or transfer 
transactions. The detection of this con- 
spiracy against property, and the appre- 
hension of the conspirators, is most satis- 
factory, and highly creditable to the police 
establishment, more particularly the ma- 
gistrate whose name we have alreadv 
mentioned. A few of the gang have 
escaj^d, and suspicious persons have ab- 
sconded ; but we are not without hopes of 
seeing them yet (and that ere long) in the 
keeping of justice.— ['/nd. Gaz., July s 


SAYINGS BANK AT SERAMPORE. 


We some time since strenuously advo- 
<at^ the establi^ment of a Savings Bank 
m Calcutta. We did not at that time 
know, which we have since heard, that 

tioTat‘se“" that descrip. 

rales aod principles of which it is con 
duct^, but should feel much pleasure "n 
assisting to make them public, as well as 

subject. The advantages of an opportu- 


nity of securing small sums of cash, and 
at the same time receiving interest from 
them, are too obvious to nei^ remark ; and 
we think, if the Serampore Savings Bank 
is conducted on the same plan as those at 
home, that it only needs to be generally 
known to prosper.— Jo/m jBu/t. 

SUTTEE. 

(Extract of a letter.) — “ On Friday 
last, I saw a great concourse of people 
close to my factory, on the lianks of a 
nullah three miles below Santipore. On 
inquiry I found that these people had 
assembled to witness the immolation of a 
widow. I hastened to the place, and 
after having with difficulty made my way 
through the crowd, which was very great, 
I reached the spot where she stood, an- 
swering some questions put to her by the 
Jemadar of Thannah Santipore. She ap- 
peared to be not above eighteen, and I 
thought very handsome, perfectly free 
from intoxication, and had even a look of 
cheerfulness. A few yards distant, on a 
pile, was placed the body of her husband, 
w'ho, having suffered for above .six months 
a lingering disease, which at length caused 
bis death, presented a view of a very 
“ unhandsome corpse,” The Jemadar 
asked the wddow wiiy she wished to sacri- 
fice herself? if it w^as the fear of poverty, 
or reproaches of her family that induced 
her to do so ? She replied, that her hus- 
band had left her a sufficiency, and that 
the step she was about to take was by no 
means compulsatory, for she had herself 
insisted on following her husband to the 
abodes of the blessed, which, she said, 
she could no other way expect to do but 
by becoming a Suttee. Her two infants 
were then brought, and their helpless con- 
dition represented to her ; but vain was 
this powerful appeal to her maternal feel- 
ings. In short, the Jemadar, who ap- 
peared to be a humane man, used every 
argument to dissuade her from her obsti- 
nate resolution, but all would not do. 
The consent to follow her inclination was 
reluctantly given, and received by the 
crowd wiffi a deafening shout of barbarous 
joy. After the usual ceremonies, whid) she 
went through with great steadiness and 
presence of mind, she ascended the pile, to 
which she was immediately/ fastened, a 
load of hemp (paut) was thrown on her, 
and a blaze kindled, which in a few mi- 
nutes consumed both the living and the 
dead]”— Hurk., Aug. 12. 

WEATHER, CROPS, &C. 

The following report on the cultivation 
of ^ts in Purnea, and the late failure, 
having been communicated by a very in- 
telligent resident in that district to a friend, 
has been handed to us for publication 

^'arnea.^AgricuUural FursuUs for Mat/ 
1823,— In the commencement, the ryots 
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plant their ginger, tuitneric, and castor> 
oil seed (undree.). AU this month they 
have been sowing their higher augunny^ 
paddy crops (called mouchra), and with 
the rain of the 5th hnisb sowing the Bur- 
dour (budaye) crop of paddy. In some 
places the planters took advantage to 
sow the bysucky indigo, but for want of 
rain to assist the young plant afterwards, 
it all failed. Ryots w^eeding their faulgony 
indigo and low augunny paddy (called 
(etjhan) : particularly fine weather for the 
work, and both have promising appea- 
rances. On the high countiy^, the ryots 
weeding the first sown budaye paddy, 
which became rather stunted by the 
drought of April, but the rains have re- 
covered it. lliey also weeded their cot- 
ton-fields, which look fine; the quantity 
though is very limited in this district ; it 
was sown the beginning of April. 

The only crop cut in this month is a 
grain called cheener, which is sown in the 
commencement of March, in the lowest of 
land : it was a pretty fair crop this year, 
its produce about five maunds the beegah. 

On the 2Gth the rains set in, and fell 
very heavy in the north-eastern parts of the 
district, so as to destroy a great deal of 
indigo sown on lands situated in the beds 
of the nullahs. 

June, up to the 13fA,— With the rain 
which fell on the last day of May the 
ryots sowed their bysucky crop of indigo 
(called by some arsarry), which, though 
somewhat late, promises fair from the 
abundance of rain whioh fell having se- 
emed the young plant agmnst drought. 
The ryots have finished sowing their au- 
gunny crop of paddy by this rain, and 
have put some seed paddy for transplant- 
ing out in July. This method in some 
parts of the district is carried on to a great 
extent. The ryots are now preparing 
their lands on the high country formukkay 
(Indian com), janeera, murroosh, to be 
sown with the next fall of rain. 

From the 2d to this date, fine sunny 
weather with occasional light showers of 
rain. The ryots have taken advantage 
and, weeded paddy sown in May. All 
)lhe cr<^s of paddy and the indigo bear a 
vefy healthy appearance at this date. 

In low lands, paddy is sown early in 
March, The ryots sow a small bean for 
dall, called moong : this is now ripe, and 
has been gathering during the last ten 
days. When ripe it is not taken up as 
other crops are, but as the small pods 
ripen they are plucked off by women and 
children. A good field sown along with 
paddy may yield two maunds. As soon 
as the rains set in it rots.—- [Co/. Jour,, 
June 28. 

Thunder and Hail S/orTn.— (From a letter 
dated Kumptee, near Nagpore, 4th June 
,1823.) — “ Yesterday, about half -past 2 
a most violent thunder and hail 


storm came on here from the N. W., whicb 
did considerable damage throughout the 
cantonment. It suddenly changed to the 
N.N.K., and eontinued blowing with un- 
abated fury for three quarters of an 
hour. Some of the olde^ officers in the 
station say that they never experienced a 
storm equ^ to it, at any place in India 
that they have visited. Nearly the whole 
of the out-houses of the different bunga- 
lows were blown down, and the hospital 
of the 1st bat, 21st. regt. N.I. was le- 
velled with the ground, and the sick that 
were in it at the time Imd as mudi as- 
they could do to escape out of it previous- 
to its falling. 

“ I have been many years in * lndk,> 
and I never saw hail equal in size to those 
of yesterday ; without the least exaggera- 
tion they were as large (if not larger) aa 
the egg of a young pullet. Three horses 
belonging to officers at the station were 
killed by the stables falling upon them,, 
while they were bound and held fast with 
head and heel ropes ; but this must evident- 
ly have been the fault of their Saees, who 
might have taken them out of the stables 
before the storm came on. Considerable 
damage was done to the stables of the 
8th Native Cavalry (none of the horses 
injured), as well as to some of the Hon. 
Company’s public kutcha buildings at the 
station.”— [Ca/. Jbwr., June 20, 

Chittagong .'— part of the country, 
we understand, has been nearly delug^ 
by a fall of rain of ten days* duration, so 
heavy as has rarely been known in the 
memory of man.— [i^ewg. Hurk,, July 4. 

Accounts from the Indigo Districts,— 
The accounts from the indigo districts still 
continue very unpromising. Froqi Bhau-» 
gulpore we learn that such is the dete* 
rioration of the plant, that whereas last 
year 75 bundles produced 10 seers of im- 
digo, it requires this year 105 to produce 
the same quantity. At one time the pro> 
spects of Tirhoot were very good, but we 
axe sorry to say that now the planters will 
feel themselves very lucky if they obtain 
one-half of the produce of last year. « Simi- 
lar accounts obtain from all quarts,! and 
the holders of indigo will, we Imagine, in 
consequence hold back. — [Beng, Hurk, 
Aug, 2. 

We arc sorry still to have to mentipn 
the increased apprehensions of the pro- 
duce of indigo this season. In addition 
to the extract from Moorshedabad, which 
will be found in another place, we liave Iiad 
similar accounts from two other districts; 
in these two latter it is not expected that 
above one-third of the quantity of last year 
will be produced this. Report also states 
that the whole of the lower districts are in 
the same state of depreciation. The rise in 
price will, in consequence, we imagine, 
be enormous— from 350 Ip 400 rupees per 
maund. TIjis failure of the crop in Qen- 
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^ will, we fear, be hardly made up by 
the expected increase in the Upper- Pro- 
vinces^ and Vfill operate very unfavourably 
on the exchange.— Built Aug.1^2, 
Moorshedahadt 6 Aug. 1823, — I have 
nothing new to give you, except the cer- 
tain loss of one third of the indigo expect- 
ed in Bengal ; but the prospects at Gha- 
zeepore, Snares, Kaunpore, and Azom- 
ghur, are equal to their produce of last 
year ; and higher up there is every reason 
to expect much more than was made last 
season ; and as the quality will doubtless 
be better than formerly, it will be likely 
to stand a comparison with the Bengal 
indigo ; for owing to the immense quan- 
tity of rain on this side of Buxar, the qua- 
lity of Bengal indigo must of course be 
very inferior to former years,**— ^[Ca/. 
Jbkn Bull^ Aug. 12 . 

Weather at the Presidency , — For the 
last sixty hours or more, it has been rain- 
ing at the Presidency almost without in- 
terval ; last night and the night before 
especially, the showers were incessant and 
heavy. AVe fear that the inclemency of 
the season has completely blasted tlie 
prospects of the Bengal indigo planters 
for the present. The streets in several 
places shew the injurious effect of the 
weather : seven*! spots, therefore, require 
repair; among which we might mention 
the right side of the course, which is a 
good deal cut up.— [/nd. Aug. 18. 

SUPEAB NaUTCH given BV A NATIVX, 
'Riere was a superb nautch given on 
Monday night, the 30th June, by Hur- 
rymohun Tagore, and Ladleymohun Ta- 
^re, at the garden residence of the latter, 
in Beerparah, Upper Circular Road ; and 
notwithstanding the rather formidable dis- 
tance of the festive scene from Calcutta, 
there was a brilliant and numerous assem- 
blage of beauty and fashion. The idea 
usually associated, by up-country sojour- 
ners in partic>iiar, with the word nautch, 
would, d priorif impress them with the 
notion of a large dull chamber, and two 
or three squalling figurantes on the floor, 
^hibiting before a few drowsy Mofussu- 
lites, lulled to taciturnity by the murmur- 
ing monotony of their own hookas. It 
was a different thing quite at Ladleymo- 
hun Tagore*s house of mirth : there no 
drowsiness or heaviness was to be seen ; 
though we must confess that the length of 
the drive bad rather a soporific tendency. 
That, however, began gradually to disap - 
p^t as the Ughts that fringed the road- 
side which led to the mansion promised 
that the journey would soon have a happy 
end. We shall not detain our readers at 
the gate of splendour through which we 
pafsed into the pounds, nor overpower 
them with a description of the illuminated 
arch that surmounted it, much less de- 


scribe the features of the Arcadian land- 
srape that reposed beyond, nor of the 
groupes which wandered through the light 
besprinkled groves, Ko ; we drive up at 
once to the terrace, and enter the man- 
sion. Within all was effulgence; and 
had the author of Lai la Bookh been pre- 
sent, we doubt not but we should have 
several rosy paragraphs, some of which 
would attribute the burst of splendour, 
which dazzled the spectator, not to tlie in- 
fluence of such common -place things as 
lamps and tapers, but to the glorious illu- 
mination of the star -bright eyes which 
beamed their witchery around. 

The company, reclined on couches, or 
seated upon chairs, viewed the minstrels 
that ravished the senses in the midst of the 
grand area of the hall, or else promenaded 
round, visiting the adjoining rooms in the 
pauses of the music. To describe the 
mellifiuons strains that flowed from the 
ruby lips of the daughters of Cecilia, who 
exhibited their personal and vocal charms, 

‘ nothing loth,’ is impossible. We know 
not the names of the sirens," but doubt not 
tliey stand high in the roll of Bengalee 
warblers. When w'e use the term sirens, 
let us not be misunderstood. Let it not 
be supposed by the courteous and albeit 
credulous reader, that three absolute mer- 
maids exhibited their pretty faces, sported 
their fishy tails, and gave expression to 
the most enchanting notes of piscatory 
melody at the Beeiparali nautch. It is 
very necessary for us to enter this caveat, 
for we live in an age teeming witli marvel- 
lous exhibitions ; and so familiarized have 
we become with nymphs of the sea, and 
monsters from Olraga, that one is almost 
afraid of trampling by accident upon the 
tail of a fair daughter of the ocean at a 
ball, just as an absent man does sometimes 
upon the train of a young beauty of Terra 
Firma. W hether the day is near when a 
dandy may flirt in a corner with a mer- 
maid, without incurring the risk of that 
voracious gentleman Ulysses, is not for 
us to say ; but sure we are, that were the 
Almas, who exhibited the other night at 
the nautch ; and the three sirens who of 
old rendered vocal the rocks on the Sici- 
lian coast, to appear together on the stage 
of the Opera-house in London, that John 
Bull would stare astonished as much at 
the Hindoostannee sirens as the Sicilian 
ones. We have heard of a gentleman, 
who on hearing the bagpipes for the first 
time, declared it to be ‘ most awful mu- 
sic. If we know any thing of pbysiog- 
nomy, we could perceive something like 
the same declaration in the eloquent 
faces of some of the fair visitors at Becr- 
parrah, not merely at the appearance 
the fair vocalists, and their accompanying 
minstrels, but at their performance. Wc 
have been always of opinion, that there H 
stmiething peculiarly exquisite in th 9 *tRtr 
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sic of HIndoostan ; nor were our pleasing 
anticipations of its ravisliing powers in 
the least disappointed on Monday evening. 
Three charming daughters of song per- 
formed alternately. We regret that we 
omitted to inquire after their names, for 
the purpose of gracing our columns with 
them. Suffice it, that the indescribable 
sweetness of their strains could only be 
equalled by the soft charms of their beauti- 
ful forms, and the extreme gracefulness 
of their movements. 

In the pauses between the Indian melo- 
dies, a ball-room band, which was in at- 
tendance, struck up a lively country dance 
or quadrille tune. A billiard-room was 
also provided for such as chose to amuse 
themselves at that agreeable game, and as 
we occasionally passed and rej>assed, we 
observed tlie balls knocked about with ac- 
tivity and skill. Among the spectators it 
was interesting to observe the children of 
the host picturesquely decked in rich na- 
tive dresses, garnished with brilliants. 
The masters of the festive mansion them- 
selves went round among tlieir guests, ajid 
successfully strove to render the situation 
of ever)' one as agreeable as possible. The 
fire-works being announced to be in jeadi- 
ness for exhibition, the company rushed 
into the front verandah, before which was 
a tank, flanked by a lawn on each side. 
The fiery spectacle commenced with the 
discharge of small pieces of ordnance at 
short intervals. To delicate female nerves 
this was rather a startling portion of the 
entertainment of the evening, and per- 
haps it is a custom more honoured in the 
breach tlian the observance : noise often 
causes head-ache— head-aclie brings low 
spirits We would suggest, then, to our 
native friends in future to have no can- 
nonading, for though sounds give plea- 
sure, yet there is a material difference be- 
tween music and noise. • 

The fire-works defy panegyric. In 
viewing them, one felt as if all the tales 
about magicians and enchantments had 
been realized. The most beautful rockets 
rose instantaneously, with a curved ascent 
towards the clouds, dropped at a vast 
height bells of sapphire light, and then 
vanished into darkness. Serpents of fire 
clove the bosom of night, and after attain- 
ing u great elevation, became hydras of 
light, and then disappeared. Arabia Fe- 
lix, in the, best days of her enchantment, 
could not have furnished mere exquisitely 
be.iutiful groves of orient bloom, than tlie 
admiring spectators beheld on Bionday 
night from the terrace of Ladleyniohun 
Tagore’s residence. Glorious prismatic 
boughs, w’ith the most dazzling golden 
foliage, waved for a minute or two, 
and tlien ceased to be. Wheels upon 
wheels, and wheels within wheels, re- 
revolved witli astonishing rapidity, flasli- 
ing forth spangles of evanescent fire. In 


short, the eye almost became weary with 
tlie matchless beauties that revelled before 
it, and half longed for darkness. All at 
once the waters of the tank, which had ap- 
peared hitherto a placid mirror, that occa- 
sionally reflected the fitful pageantry of 
fleeting brilliance tliat shot athwart the air 
above, became as it were convulsed, and 
fier)' monsters appeared to thrust forth 
their indomitable jaws vomiting flam<». 
The element of water, now apparently 
jealous of the admiration monopolized by 
its rival element, interfered most enviously 
and rudely, and absolutely shed tears of 
vexation. In plain English, a shower of 
rain began to drizzle, which sent the ladies 
back to the spacious chamber whence the 
fire-works had tempted them. An excel- 
lent supper, and a variety of good wines, had 
been prepared for the occasion, under the 
skilful superintendence of our celebrated 
amphitryons, Gunter and Hooper. After 
supper the band played some quadrille 
tunes ; the sympathy between these and 
the heels of some of tlie company was 
irresistible, Tlie room by this time w'as 
not near so crowded as it had been in the 
early part of the evening, as the native 
spectators had retired. Indeed the fire- 
works w ere still going on without, which 
detained them willing denizens of the lawn. 

Some short time afterwards the fashion- 
ables began to depart, and if we might 
judge from what we saw, and from a few 
cursory observations made in our hearing, 
all appeared highly pleased wdth the po- 
liteness and hospitality of their kind and 
courteous native entertainers Hurrymohun 
Tagoie and Ladleymohun Tagore. The 
festive scene had the boast of what may 
safely be called an unique feature in a 
native entertainment — a quadrille set, 
which bad various interesting attractions 
to recornmend it, besides the charm of 
novelty. — Gaz., July 3. 

SHIPPING. 

LAUNCH or A STEAM-PACKET. 

At exactly nine minutes past four on 
Saturday afternoon (12tli July) the first 
steam vessel, which ever floated on tlie 
w'aters of the East, left the stocks at Kyd’s 
Yard, Kidderpore. She went off in a slow 
majestic time, w ithout the smallest confu- 
sion or accident. The company was by 
no means numerous, and little creditable to 
the male population of Calcutta,— consist- 
ed chiefly of ladies, who appeared highly 
delighted with tlie scene- The ve^el sits 
well on the water, and is a great ornament 
to the river. She has our most sincere 
and earnest >visiies for her success ; and 
we hail her as the harbinger of future ves- 
sels of her kind, who will waft us to our 
native shores with speed and. pleasure. Sie 
w as named tlie Diana.— [Ca/. John Bull,' 
July M. 
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BIRE OK BOARD THE ARGTLE. 

By a Bankshall circular we learn, th at 
authentic accounts reached town this morn- 
ing that the ship Argyie, Captain Harding, 
proceeding to China, was, on the morning 
the 1 Ith inst., when below Saugor, dis- 
covered to be seiiously on tire, between tlie 
fore and main hatchways between decks ; 
they were obliged to scuttle the deck and 
bre^ out cotton at both hatchw^ays; by 
7 A. M, the fire was entirely extinguished. 
About 50 or 60 bales of cotton w ere burnt, 
but no other injury sustained. The cause of 
the fire had not been discovered, but from 
its situation it is apprehended to have been 
intentionally done, as no person had been 
at work in that part of the ship since she 
left Diamond Harbour. Every assistance 
was afforded by the Assergurh pilot ves- 
sel, and the ships Westmoreland and 
Robarts. The Argyie has returned to the 
New Anchorage, \CaL John Bull, Aug* 1 3. 

BIRTH, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

July 27. At Soorey, the lady of J. V. 
Biscoe, Esq. of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES, 

May 29. At Pooree (Juggernautli), 
Henry Ricketts, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
to Miss Carpenter, daughter of Brigadier 
Carpenter, commanding the district of 
Cuttack. 

June 7, At St. John’s Cathedral, R. B. 
Francis, Esq. Civil Surgeon, at Jessore, to 
Mary Turner, daughter of W, N. W, 
Hewett, Esq., formerly of the Civil 
Service on this establishment. 

9- At St. John’s Cathedra], Philip 
Peard, Esq., to Louisa Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. R. Campbell, 

DEATHS. 

March 31. On board the ship Ann, on 
his passage from Batavia to Singapore, 
Mr, J. Imlach, w^atchmaker. 

May 19. At Asseerghur, of a jungle 
fever, Lieut, and Brev, CapL Levade, 
1st bat. 3d. regt. N.I, 

21. At Miss Thornton’s seminary, 
Eliza Dwyer Mathew (eldest daughter of 
Doctor P. Mathew), aged 10 years. 

June 5. Suddenly, by a stroke of the 
palsy, aged 86 years, Nicholas Jebb, Esq., 
many years Interpreter of the Mayor’s 
Cotirt at Calcutta, and afterwards Inter- 
preter of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. Mr, Jebb w'as one of the oldest 
Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

— >Iajor John C, Guthrie, H. M. 44th 
regt., aged 38. 

6. Lieut. William Sargent, same regi- 
ment, aged 26. 

• 8. Fiederick M'Kenzic, Esq., late of the 
ship James Drummond. 


July 16, At Aurungabad, on his way 
to Bombay, M^or Charles Edward Or- 
lando Jenkins, commanding a Brigade of 
Infantry in the service of His Highness 
the Rajali of Nagpore, and a Captain in the 
Bengal Artillery. 

25. Dr, Keys, superintending sur- 
geon. This melancholy event took place 
on his journey from Kumaul towards Cal- 
cutta, on his way to Europe, He was 
found dead in his palanquin. 

26. In Fort William, Ensign Thomas 
Sysonby, doing duty with Capt. Snod- 
grass’s detachment, H. C. European regi- 
ment. 

30. After a lingering illness of S months, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pailey, aged 64. 

— George, the infant son of Mr. C. 
Christiana. 

31. At Soorey, of puerperal fever, Mar- 
garet, wife of J. V, Biscoe, Esq. 

A us. 3. Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
Capt. Waterman, aged 1 4 months. 

4. At Berhampore, after a short illness, 
Lieut. C. H, Phelips, 10th regt. N. I., 
aged 24. 

10. At his residence in Loll Bazar, Mr. 
William Mann (of the firm of Buchanan, 
Mann, and Co.), aged 38. 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

A1DES-D«-CAMP. 

Fori St. George, June 27, 1823.-— Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to resolve, that Aides-de-Camp shall be 
permitted to draw their allowances from 
tlie date of the General Order appointing 
them to that situation, provided that no 
other officers shall have been authorized to 
receive them during the period prior to 
their joining t^eir station. 

commissariat officers. 

Fort Si. George, July 11, 1823.— Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to direct, that the following rules, 
regarding the leave of absence, the move- 
ment, and the correspondence of Commis- 
sariat Officers, be published in General 
Orders. 

1 . Officers of the Commissariat requiring 
leave of absence on sick certificate, or on 
private affairs, whether within or beyond 
tiie limits of the establishment, are to send 
their sick certificate, or submit their appli- 
cation for the indulgence in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Commissary General, which 
he will immediately forward direct to Go- 
vernment, if containing a sick certificate — 
but, if containing an application for leave 
on private affairs, he will exercise his dis- 
cretion in forwarding it or not, reporting 
however to His ExcellencVj tlie Com- 
mander in Chief, in writing, whenever 
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any such applications shall be ftwwarded.— 
Officers of the Commiesariat desirous of 
returing to Europe, are to tender their re- 
signation of appointments in the commis- 
sariat to the Governor in Council, in a 
letter to his address, to be transmitted direct 
to Government by the Commissary Gene- 
ral ; they are then to apply for their furlough 
in the same manner as is ol- served in such 
cases by other officers of the army, vh. 
through the officer commanding the corps 
ti) which they may belong, and His Ex- 
cellency the Cominander-in-Chiof. They 
shall notify their intention to do so to the 
C ominissary General three months pi e\ ious 
to tlie computed period of their emhai ka- 
lion, agreeably to the General Order by 
Government of the 20tli of S pt. 1811. 

"2. Officers of the Commissariat when 
ordered from one division of the army to 
another, will report their intended de- 
parture to the officer commanding the 
division which they may be iibout to quit, 
and in cases of emergency, \\hich may 
render the detention of the Commissariat 
Officer a!>solutely necessary for the good of 
t!ie service, the officer commanding tlie 
division shall have authority to detain him 
on his own responsibiliiy, and shall im- 
mediately report the circumstance and his 
reasons for so acting to Government. 

3. Officers of the Commissariat on join- 
ing a new station, shall report their arri\al 
to the officer commanding the division. 

4. Officers of the Commissariat will at 
all times be at liberty to proceed on tem- 
porary duty to any place within the bounds 
of the division to which they may belong, 
as the exigence of the public service may 
render necessary or expedient; such move- 
ments being made with the knowledge and 
concurrence of the Commissary General, 
and being reported by them for the in- 
formation of the oflicer toimuaiuling tlie 
di\isioii. 

J. The Commissary General shall cor- 
respond with Government through tlie 
Chief Secretary, and shall address His Exc. 
the Cominander-in-Chief, and the Presi- 
^ dent and Members of the inferior Boards. 

b. Officers of the Commissariat in 
charge of offices, shall correspond direct 
vvitli all civil authorities, commanding 
officers of divisions, detachments, or gar- 
risons with whom they may have business 
to transact. 

7. The Commissary General shall trans- 
mit quarterly to the Governor in Council 
a return, showing the distri]>ution of the 
otBcers of the commissariat. 

PENSION CERTIFICATES. 

Fort St. Geo7\^ef Juh/ 11, 1823, — It 
having been represented to the Govern- 
ment that a custom of mortgaging pension 
certificates prevails, by whicii great distie^s 
has been occasioned to the fatr.il i *s of 
native pensioners, and to the pensioners 
Asiailc Jotirn, — No. 08. 


themselves, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify in general 
orders, that pension certificates are not 
transferrable, and that the pensions are 
payable only to the individuals in whose 
names they have l>een granted, and to their 
vakeels, 

administration DlItlINC. THE HON. THE 
governor’s absence. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 8, 1823. — The 
Hon. tiie Governor being about to proceed 
on a visit to the Central Provinces, is 
pleased to declare in Council, that the 
administration of the Presidency will, in 
his absence, be conducted by the remaining 
members of the Government, His Exc. 
Gen. Sir A lex. Campbell, Bart, and K. C.B. 
officiating as President, and exercising as 
such the accustomed military command of 
the garrison, and all the powers and authp- 
litiea appertaining to the office of Acting 
Piesident. AH (jfficial coriespondence is 
to be carried on, and the resolutions of the 
Government will continue to be passed in 
tb.e name of the Governor in Council. 

The Hon. the Governor during his ab- 
sence from the seat of Government, will 
exercise all the pov\ers which arc vested in 
him bv law, hen in Council at the Presi- 
dency'; and the several authorities in the 
])rovinces, civil and military, are hereby 
required to yield ready and implicit 
obedience to all such orders and in^truc- 
tmns a, the Hon. the Governor may doera 
proper to issue. 

OFITCERS EXAMINED IN THE IIINDOOSTANEE 
LANGUAGE. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, Aug. 8, 

1 823 — The Commander- in- Chief has great 
satisfaction in recording the report made 
by the Board of Officers assembled at the 
Ihcsidencv, for the examination of Lieut. 
J, P. Woodward of the 9th regt. in his 
knowledge of the Hindoo stance language, 
which declares “ his general proficiency in 
that language sufficient to enable him to 
ext'cutc any duties that might be assigned 
to him as a Regimental Staff Officer.*' 

His Exc, has also received from Col. 
Boles, commanding the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, avery satisfactory leport made 
by a Board of Officers assembled at Se- 
cunderabad, foi tbe examination of Lieut. 
J. D. Stokes, of the 4th regt., of the ex- 
tensive acquirements vidiich he has made in 
tlie Hindoostanee language, and whk’h 
reilects the highest credit on that officer. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, July 1, 1^-^^* 

Horse lirigane, Artdtcry.^'Li^ut. W. 
F. Lewis, to be Quart. Mast, and lutcrp , 
vice Montgomerie promoted.— Lieut, J, 
M. Ley to be Adjut., vice Lewis, 
VoL.XVII. 
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Daniel Archer, M. D. admitted on the 
Establishment, as an Assist. Surg. 

Head Quart crSy Choultry Plain y 
June 14, 1823. 

Assist. Surg, A. E. Blest, M.D. is re- 
moved from doing duty with H, M. 41st 
regt., and appointed to medical charge of 
Details in Wynaad, 

June 24, 1823. 

Removals in Artillery* — Major W. M. 
Burton, (late prom.) to first bat. ; Capt. 
T. Y. B. Kennan, (late prom. ) to 2d bat. ; 
Capt, H. Gregory, (late prom.) to 1st 
bat. ; Capt. P. Montgomery, (late prom.) 
to 1st bat. ; Capt. T, H. Thoresby, 
from 1st to 2d bat. ; Capt. H. Lindsey, 
fiom 3d bat. to Horse Brigade ; Capt. F. 
Derville from Horse Brigade to 3d bat, ; 
Lieut. G. F, Symes, from 2d bat, to 
Horse Brigade; Lieut. T. Cussans, from 
1st bat. to Horse Brigade; Lieut, T, W, 
Friday, from 2d bat. to Horse Brigade ; 
Lieut. D. H. McKenzie, from 2d bat. to 
Horse Brigade ; Lieut. P. Hammond, 
from 3d bat, to Horse Brigade ; Lieut. G, 
W. Onslow, to 2d bat,; Lieut. C. H. Best, 
to 2d bat, ; Lieut. R, D, Patterson, from 
2d to 1st. bat. 

Removals, 

Lieut.-Col, A. Fair, from 14th to 18th 
regt. and 2d bat, ; and Lieut.Col. J.Welsh, 
from 18th to 14th regt. and 2d bat 

2d Regt, Lieuts. A. R, Mackenzie and 
T. A, Chauvel, from 2d to 1st bat 

Mh Regt, Lieut. J. Metcalfe, from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

IRA Regt, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. J. 
Hammond, from 2d to 1st bat. 

14fA Regt, Lieut. R. Thorpe, from 2d 
to 1st bat. 

\5th Regt, Capt J. Napier, from 2d to 
1st bat. ; Lieut. A. D. Cameron, from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

1 lih Regt, Lieut, R, Gibbings, from 2d 
to I St bat. 

_ 19;A Regt. Lieut. (Brev. Capt) J. W. 

Cleaveland, from 1st to 2d bat. ; Lieut E. 
T. Clarke, from 2d to 1st bat. ; Lieut. D. 
Duff, from 1st to 2d bat 
20/A Regt, Lieut. G, S. Wilkinson, from 
2d to 1st bat. 

22d Capt. G. H. Budd, from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. T. Keys, from 4th Nat. 
Vet. Bat. to 24th regt. and 2d bat. 

Assist, Surg. E. Jessop, M.D., from 
Carnatic Europ. Vet. bat. to 4th Nat Vet 
Bat 

Officers lately arrivedy apjmnted to do duty. 
Comets W. P. Deas and C. B. Lind- 
say, with 6th regt Light Cav., at Arcot 
Ens. James Thomas, 2d bat., 8tlj regt 
at Arpec, ® 

Ens, Charles Yates, 2d bat., 10th re^t 
at M^allajahbad. 

Ens. E. W. Snow, 1st bat., 3d re»rt., at 
Presidency Cantonment. ’’ 


Ens. J. Smith, 2d bat. 6th regt. at Vel- 
lore. 

Ens. H. T, Yarde, 1st bat. Sd regt., at 
Presidency Cantonment. 

Ens. D. Strettell, 2d bat., 17th regt., at 
Wallajalibad. 

Assist. Surg. C, C. Johnson and E, 
Tracy, with PI. M. 41st regt, 

July 1, 1823. 

Capt. C. Poulton to join the detachment 
of 2d bat., 5th regt. at the Presidency. 

Fort St. Georgey 4th July, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. Daniel Archer, M.D. to 
do duty under the Garrison Surgeon of 
P^ort St. George. 

Conduct. Sam. Clark, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary of Ordnance, and sta- 
tioned at Gooty, vice Thomas Clarke, de- 
ceased. 

July 8, 1823. 

The' name of Ist-Lieut. Thos. Walker 
Friday of Artillery, is struck off tlie list of 
tlie Army, from May 27, 1821. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ricks, M.D. to enter 
on the general duties of the Army, 

July 11, 1823. 

Cnpt. Wm. Fenwick, Madras, Europ. 
regt., to act as Assist, Secretary to Mili- 
tary Board, during absence of Capt. Mur- 
ray. 

July 15, 1823. 

2d Regt. X, I, Sen. Ens. A. H. Jeffries 
to be Lieut., vice Weller dismissed; date 
of com., July 1, 1823. 

3c/ Regt. X. I. Sen, Ens. James Power 
to be Lieut., vice Armstrong dismissed ; 
date of com. July 1, 1823. 

23d Regt. X. I. Sen. Ens. H. J. Nixon 
to be vice Young, dec.; date of 

com,, July 3, 1823.— Lieut. John Wal- 
lace removed from situation of Quart. 
Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat., for insubor- 
dinate and disrespectful conduct low’ards 
Commanding Officer. 

Assist. Surgs. J. R. Gibb, M.D. and J. 
Dunn to enter on general duties of the 
Army. 

July 18, 1823. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt ) Harry Salmon, 6th 
regt. N. I. to act as Paymaster in Centre 
Division during absence of Capt. Watson. 

July 25, 1823. 

Capt. John Crisp, 24th regt, N'. I. to be 
.an Assistant under the Deputy Surveyor 
General, vice Young, dec. 

Lieut. A. Fraser, 23d regt. N. I. to be 
Quart. Mast, and Interp, to 2d bat. of that 
corps, vice Wallace, 

3d Regt. X. 1. Sen. Ens. T. G. E. G. 
Kenny to be Lieut., vice Parsons, dec.; 
date of com., July 14, 1823. 

Messrs. Simon Fraser Mackenzie, and 
»V alter Shairp, admitted Cadets of Caval- 
^75 and promoted to rank of Cornet 
Messrs. G. C. C. Rand, and W. Edw. 
Gibb, admitted Cadets of Infantry, and 
promoted to rank of Ensign. 
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Lieut. J. J. Underwood, of Engineers; 
Lieut. E. Frankly n of Madras Europ. 
Regt; Surg. W. Mackenzie, and Assist, 
Surg. N. A. Woods, have returned to their 
duty without prejudice to rank ; arrived at 
Madras, 20th July, 18215. 

Mr, Thos, Powell admitted on the 
establishment as an Assist. Surg. 

July 29, 1823. 

loth Regt. AT. /. Sen, Lieut. (Brev. 
Ciipt.) James Friswell to be Capt., and 
Sen. Ens. J. O. Milne to be Lieut., vice 
G Wynne, dec. ; dale of com. 21st July 
1823. 

14tA Regt, A^. /. Sen. Ens, Clrns. Brad- 
ford, to be Lieut,, vice Hutt, dec. ; date 
of com., 23d July 1823. 

Messrs. J, W. Rickards, and Edw'. 
Wm. Ravenscroft, admitted Cadets of In- 
fantry, and promoted to rank of Ensign. 

Assist. Surg, Thos. Powell, to do duty 
under Surgeon of Horse Brigade, 

Ifead Quarters, C/ioultry Plain, 

July H, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ricks to do duty with 
Head Quarters of H. M. 46ih regt., 
and to join detail of that Corps at Poo- 
namallee, and afford medical aid to it on 
march to Bellary, 

July 14, 1823. 

Artillery. Capt. J. N. Abdy removed 
from 2d to 1st bat., and Capt, P, 3Iont- 
gomerie from 1st to 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col, J, IVIarshall removed from 
1 8th to l4th regt., and 2d bat., and Lieut. 
Col. J. Welsh from 14th to 18th regt., 
and 1st bat, 

Lieuts. J. Robins and E. J. Johnson 
of 3d regt , removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

Lieut. F. F. Robertson, of Mad. Europ. 
regt, will relieve Lieut Paget, in charge 
of Detachment of that Corps, at the Presi- 
dency, 

Lieut. (Brev, Capt.) G. Maxw'ell, of 
Mad. Europ. regt,, attached to 1st bat, 
of Pioneers, to join his Corps. 

Ens, W. C. MacLeod, 1st bat. 15th 
regt., to do duty wdth 2d bat. 6th regt. at 
Vellore, until 1st Jan. 1824. 

July 25, 1823. 

Assist. Surg, C. C. Johnson removed 
from doing duty with H. M, 41st regt. 
and placed at disposal of the Superintend. 
Burgeon at Secunderabad. 

July 31, 1823. 

Ens. R. S. Gledstanes, 2d bat. 5th regt. 
will take charge of, and march to their 
stations, the under-mentioned officers re- 
cently arrived and promoted ; 

Cornet W. Shairp, to do duty witli 2d. 
regt. L. C. 

Cornet S. F. M'Kenzie, with 6th ditto. 
Ens. G. C. C, Rand, with 2d bat, 8th 
regt. N. I. 


Ens. J. W. Rickards, witli 2d bat, lOth 
ditto. 

Ens. W, E, Gibb, with 2d bat. 17th do. 
Assist. Surg. N. A. Woods will do duty 
with H, M. 4 1 St regt., until further 
orders. 

Fort St. George, Aug, 1, 1823, 

Lieut. H. J. C. Memardiere, 15th regt. 
N, I. has returned to his duty w ithout pre- 
judice to rank; arrived July 27, 1823, 
Aug. 5, 1823. 

Capt. Johnstone Napier, 1 5th regt. N. I. 
to be Superintendent of the Gunpow'der 
manufactory, from date of Capt. Balmain’s 
embarkation for Europe. 

11 th Regt. N. I. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) James Glass to be Capt. ; and Sen. 
Ens. G. Affleck to be Lieut., vice Crich- 
ton, dec. ; date of com. Aug. 1, 1823. 

Aug. 8, 1823. 

During the absence of Lieut. Col, Mo- 
rison from Madras, the duties of the Com- 
missariat at the Presidency, to be conduct- 
ed by the Deputy Commissaiy General 
Major H. A. Purchas, 

Capt. A. Walker, 2oth regt. N, I,, to 
be Assist. Adjut. General to Light Field 
Division of Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
vice Napier. 

Capt. C. Cracrofl, 22d regt, N. I,, to 
be Brigade Major to troops in Ceded Dis- 
tricts, vice Walker. 

Lieut. W. G. Gordon, 2d regt. N. I., 
to be Adjut. to Isi bat, of that Corps., vice 
Do ;vker. 

Capt. A. McLaren, 8th regt. N. I., per- 
mitted to resign the situation of Dep. 
Assist. Com. Gen., and to return to 
Europe on sick certificate. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, 

Aug. 8, 1823. 

\Uh Regt. Capt, R. L. Evans removed 
from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt, H, M. 
Cooper from 2d to 1st bat. 

9ih Tl^^gt. Capt. G. H. Field removed 
from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt. W. H. Row- 
ley from 2d to 1st bat. 

21s^ Regt. Lieut. Brev. Capt. H. A, 
Thompson, removed from 2d to 1st bat., 
and Lieut. M. G. Fitzgerald from 1st to 
2d bat. 

Aug. 15, 1823. 

Ens. J. R. Sayers removed from 1st 
to 2d bat. 5th regt, 

Aug. 16, 1823. 

Capt. H. Conway, 4th regt. N.L, to do 
duty with 2d Nat. Vet. bat., and will 
command detachment at Nellore, during 
Capt, Turner’s absence, 

Capt. C. B. Robinson, 3d regt, remov- 
ed from 2d to 1st bat. 

Aug. 18, 1823. 

T’lie under -mcnticKied officers recently 
2 D 2 
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promoted, are appointed to do duly, vtz, 
Ens. E. VV. Ruvenscroft with Ut bat, 23d 
regt., and Ens. J. C, Boulder&on with Ist 
bat. Sd regt. 

Ensign Horne doing duty with Ist bat. 
15th regt. to join his corps, the 1st bat. 
1st regt. at Bangalore. 

Wth iV. I. Lieut. F. Darby re- 
moved from Ist to 2d bit., and Lieut. G. 
Gray, from 2d to 1st bat. 

15t/i Regl, I. Lieut. B. J. C. Me- 
mardier removed from Ist to 2d bat., and 
Lieut. E. Servante, from 2d to 1st bat. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To E.'/jvpe. 

1. Capt. II. Walpole, 20th regt. 
N.L, on xsick ceitifcate. 

Ens. T. Berry, 17tii N.I., ditto. 

8. Lieut. H.C. Albert, Invalitl Estab- 
lishment, ditto. 

15. Lieut. H. T. Van Ilcythuyson, Ith 

N.I., ditto. 

Lieut, n. Dowker, 2d K.T., ditto. 

18. Ens. C, Thursby, 4th N.L, ditto. 

25. Capt. Kiligame, 15th N.I., ditto. 

29. Capt. Balmain, 6th L.C, ditto. 

Aug. 1. Ens. Wilford, 2.3d N. 1., ditto. 

5. Capt. S. S. Gum mar, 23d N I. 

8. Capt. A. McLaren, Sth N. I., on sick 
certificate, 

Ens. W. Brcmnar, 2dt!i N.L, ditto. 

Lieut. J. B. Puget, JMad. Europ. regt., 
for one year without pay. 

To Calcutta., 

Aug. 5. Capt. Jas. Dalgairns, 7th N.I., 
for two months. 

To Bombay. 

July 8. Lieut J, Pin chard of Artillery, 
until 25 Jan. 1824. 

To Cape oj Good Hope. 

Aug. 5. Lieut -Col. Tlios. Stewart, 2.3d 
N.L for six months, and eventually to 
Europe. 

To Sea. 

July 8. Capt. A, L. IMurray, Assist, 
Secretary to Military Board, for six months, 
oil sick certificate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COLt.FGK OF FORT ST. GEORG F.. 

Tlie first half-yearly examination of tlje 
Junior Civil Servants studying at the (A>I- 
legeot Fort St. George having been roiii- 
pleted, and the report submitted to Govern- 
ment, die Hon. the Governor was pleased 
to .signify his intention of visiting the Col- 
lege, on Monday, the 30th of June. Ac- 
cordingly on that day, the students havino- 
assembled, the Hon. Sir T. Munro, at- 
tended by his personal staff, was received 
on his arrival by the Members of the 
Board of Superintendence, and conducted 
to the top of the hall, when the Governor 
was plca.sed to address the students nearly 
in the following words. 


“ The Junior Sen^ants of the present 
day have a great advantage over those of 
former times, in the aid afforded to them 
by this institution, in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the native languages. Before 
the establishment of the college many of 
the civil servants never learned any of these 
languages; and, being incapable of acting 
without interpreters, tlie public duties en- 
trusted to them were often but impel fectly 
executed. But since the establisfiment of 
the college almost every young man, who 
has passed through it, has been able, I 
believe, to discharge his official duties 
without an inteqireter. This has already 
produced a considerable improvement in 
the service, which I have no doubt will 
continue to be progressive as long as the 
standard of qualih cat ions, now required in 
order to be enabled to leave college, shall 
be maintained. No relaxation in this stand- 
ard can be allowed ; and though a strict 
adherence to it may now seem a hardship, 
from its detaining you here so much longer, 
you will be sensible of its utility hereafter, 
when you come to experience how’ much 
your intercourse with the natives, and the 
transaction of public affairs have been as- 
sisted by your acquaintance with the lan- 
guages ; and you will tlien perhaps look 
back vvith pleasure to the time you have 
spent here in the study of them. By the 
exertion of a little industry you now learn, 
in about two years, what many of the older 
civil servants, from the want of such an 
institution, never learned at all, and you 
now enter upon your public duties quali- 
fied to become every day more and more 
efficient as servants of the Government, 
instead of stealing through the service use- 
less and unnoticed, like some men who, 
with very respectable talents, have been 
lost to the public from their never having 
acquired any of the native languages. As 
aknowdedge of these languages is so emi- 
nently calculated, both to benefit your- 
selves, and the Government, I trust that 
those who are now leaving college will 
endeavour to improve Uieir skill in them 
by constant practice, and that those W'ho 
remain in it will prosecute their studies 
w'ith spirit and perseverance. 

‘‘ It isbiybiy gratifying tome to observe, 
by the report of the Board of Superinten- 
dence, that the progress of the students 
has in general been satisfactory ; but that 
that of Messrs. Elliot and Freese has 
been highly cieditahle: that the exercises 
ol Mr, Elliot, in translating from 'I aincol 
mto Engiisii, niay be said to be without a 
fault, and to he of a nature to manifest a 
knou ledge of the language beyond what 
IS usually attained ; that Mr. Freese's 
tr.insfatiuns from Teloogoo into English, 
andfroni English into Teloogoo were ex- 
cuted with great correctness, and evinced 
a perfect acquaintance with the idiom of 
the language ; that the proficitney of both 
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in Hindoostanee is highly commendable ; 
and that both have established their claim 
to the honorary reward. To praise like 
this, from men so well qualified to judge, 
I can add nothing but my wish, that by 
giving the same laucLible diligence to the 
execution of the public duties, on which 
they are now about to enter, they may one 
day become valuable servants of the state.” 
— Mad. Gov. Gaz., July 4. 

Foil St. George, ^thjuly, ]8!23. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council lias mucii 
sati^fi^ction in publishing forgeneial infor- 
mation the following 

Extract of a Report from the Boaul of 

Superintendence for tlie College of Tort 

St. George, dated 21st June 182:h 
Mr. Elliot’s acquirements in Tamil 
are of the most valuable kind. lie has a 
very correct and extensive knowledge of 
words, and a perfect comprehension of the 
idiom. He translated two papers from 
Tamil, one of moderate difficulty, the 
other, both in style and in the selection of 
words, a difficult paper. He performed 
both exercises, it may be said, w ithout a 
^ault. 

“ These exercises are particularly cre- 
ditable to Mr. Elliot, as they could not 
have been executed so '^uccessfuliy without 
a knowledge of the language superior to 
what is ordinarily acquired. 

“ Mr. Elliot’s translation into Tamil, 
though less perfect, was extremely good. 
It was grammatical and well arranged, and 
the choice of w*ords generally excellent. 

“ He reads and converses w ell, and his 
pronunciation is good. 

“ Mr. Freese translated a difficult Te- 
lugo story into English w itii very great 
coriectness. His translation from Eng- 
lish into Telugo was also remarkably well 
executed, and shews him to possess not 
only a very extensive command of words, 
but also a very coinpreliensive know ledge 
of the idiom. Mr Freese has not been 
much accustomed to read official letters, 
but speaks the language with great fluency. 

“ In Hindoostanee, the progress made 
by Mr. Elliot and Mr. Freese, since the 
last examination, is highly creditable to 
them. Their versions into Englisli were 
not w'ithout errors and defects, but the 
originals were more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult, and the mistakes in the translations 
Were not important, 

“ In translating into Hindoostanee both 
these gentlemen were very successful. 

“ Mr. Elliot’s exercises displayed a 
great command of words and knowledge 
of the idiom, though in some passages he 
endeavoured to adhere too clostdy to the 
original, and was thus betrayed into some 
idiomatic improprieties. 

“ Mr. Freese’s translations were more 
ft ee than Mr. Elliot’s; and, ffiough per- 
haps not exhibiting so great a command of 


words, they still shewed that be is very 
little, if at all inferior to Mr, Elliot in his 
acquaintance with the idiom. 

“ Both of these gentlemen converse with 
fluency and with sufficient correctness. 

“ We consider Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Freese to be fully qualified to enter the 
public service, and to have respectively es- 
tablished their claims to the honorary re- 
ward of 3,500 rupees, which we recom- 
mend may be conferred upon them.” 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Au^. 9. Sophia, Sutton, from London, 
and John Munvo, Greene, ft oin Bombay. — 
12. iMiidon, Brown, from Liverpool. — 
20. Asia, Pope, from Bombay. — 23. Ed- 
uard Slrcitel, Allj)ort, from Batavia. — 24. 
Mary Ann, Webster, from Penang. — Sept. 
5. 1 1. C ships, Princess Charlotte of 

JCaUs, Cribble, and Atlas, Clifton, from 
London. 

Departures. 

Aug. 7. Atlas, Mayne, for Penang and 
China. — 12. John Munro, Greene, for Cal- 
cutta. — 14, Wdliam M'des, Beadle, for 
ditto. — 15. Sophia, Sutton, for ditto. — 

1 9. Maitland, Kinsey, for ditto. — 20. Lon - 
don, Brown, for ditto. —21. Cadmus, Tal- 
bert, for ditto. — 23. Asia, Pope, for ditto. 
—26. Britannia, Luke, for Penang and 
Singapore. — 27. Madras, Clarke, for Cal- 
cutta. — 2. General Palmer, Trus- 
cott, for London. — 5, Pyramus, Brodie, 
for ditto. 

We are concerned to find that a disorder, 
resembling the Cholera, has made its ap- 
pearance on board His Majesty’s ships, 
Li fey and Alligator, and that some of the 
ca^es liave terminated fatally. The ships 
were ordered out to sea immediately, a 
measure, which, we trust, will have the de- 
sired effect. — Mad. Gov. Gaz. Sept. 2. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 10. At St. Thom^, Mrs. G. E. 
A skin, of a daughter. 

1 1 . Mrs. Rhenius, of a son, 

13. At Fort St. George, the lady of 
Lieut. Sutherland, 4th regt., of a son. 

July 2 At Hellary, the lady of Anstru- 
ther Cheap e, E^q. of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Janinah, the lady of Ensign J. 
S. Impey, 1st. bat. 8th regt. Madras, N.I., 
of a son. 

13. At Negapatam, the lady of Lieut. 
J, S. Kinsey, of a daughter. 

15. AtCottagam, in Travancore, Mrs. 
Fenn, of a son. 

17. At Bangalore, Emma, wife of Ram- 
say Sladen, Esq., Surgeon, 4th Light 
Cavalry, of a son. 
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18. At the Presidency, the lady of Chas. 
Harris, Esq., of a daughter. 

22. At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. Jas. 
Woodward, 16th Light Inf., of a son. 

— At Tranquebar, the lady of W. 
Boyton, Esq., of a son, 

23. At the house of Capt. Ormsby, 
Mrs. Lawder, wife of Mr. J. Lawder, 
Madras Med. Establishment, of a son. 

— Mrs. Leggatt, wife of Mr. Conduc- 
tor Leggatt, attached to the department of 
the Adjutant Gen., of a daughter. 

28. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
Mackintosh, of the Engineers, of a daugh- 
ter. 

29, At AUepce, Travancore, the lady 
of Capt. Robt. Gordon, Bombay Engineers, 
of a daughter. 

Aug. 2, At Quilon, the lady of Capt. 
Swanston, of a son. 

4. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
Suter, H, M. Royal Regiment, of a 
daughter, 

5. In camp, at Ragapoor, the lady of 
Capt. Matthews, 19th N. I. of a son. 

7. The lady of John Savage, Esq,, of 
a daughter. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of John 
Gwatkin, Esq., of a son, 

12. The lady of F. A. Robson, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

13. Anne, the wife of Mr. A. A. Hill, 
of a daughter. 

14. At Ellore, the lady of Capt. W. 
Peyton, 2d bat., 19th regt., of a son. 

19. The lady of Wm, ^ott, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

20. At Punganore, in the palace of 
E. S. Royal, E. B, Rajah of Punganore, 
the lady of His Highness the Savalie Bus- 
ralinga Rojadra, Rajah of Soonda, was 
safely delivered of her seventh daughter, 
and tenth child. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. Margaret Fitzge- 
rald, of a son. 

22. The lady of D. Hill, Esq., of a son, 
still-bom. 

24. The wife of the Rev. J. W, Massie, 
of her first child, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jul^ 9. At St. Mary’s Church, ]\Ir. 
John Nagle, First Dresser, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Holland. 

10. At Pondicherry, Capt. Arthur AV at- 
kins, 7th regt. Light Cavalry, to Mrs. M. 
E. G. Fitzgerald. 

16. At St. George’s Church, Geo. 
Sandy s. Esq., 6th Light Cavalry, to Miss 
Short. 

17. S. P. Arathoon, Esq., to Miss Anna 
Maria, the only daughter of the late Dan. 
Baboom, Esq. 

19. At the Armenian Church, Nicholas 
Barpmbeg, Esep, to Miss Hosanna Ma- 
root, eldest daughter' of A. J, Maroot, 
Esq. 


[Fkb. 

19, At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. G. 
D. Laird, to Miss S. M. Heefke. 

21, At the Black Town Chapel, Mr, 
John Fonceca, to Miss Anna I^ane. 

Aug. 11. At Arcot, Lieut. L. M‘Lean, 
2d bat., 6th N. I., to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late Col, A. M*Cally, 
Madras Estab. 

15. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
Geo. Story, 19th N. I. to Hannah Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late W. Wether- 
spoon , Accountant of Edinburgh. 

20. At St. George’s Church, Major 
Conry, 12th Light Infantry, to Ellen 
Eliza, eldest daughter of D, Neale, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

June 3. In camp, at Jaulnah, T. W. 
Thomas Esq., Assist. Surg. 2d bat., 24th 
N. I., attached to the Rifle Corps. 

13. At Cuddalore, Lieut. J. P. Par- 
sons, 2d bat., 3d N. I. 

19. Of the Spasmodic Cholera, Miss 
Eugenie Lereux, aged 23, 

20. At St. Thome, to which place he 
had come from the Ceded Districts for tlie 
recovery of his health, Capt. Rowland 
Gwynne, 10th regt. Madras N.I., in the 
38th year of his age, and 22d of his ser- 
vice on this establishment. 

— Of a bilious fever, Oliver Thomas, 
only son of A. J. Drummond, Esq., Civil 
Service, aged nine years. 

22. At Connanore, the infant son of 
J. Grant, Esq., Paymaster His Majesty’s 
89th regt. 

24, At Arcot, of the spasmodic cholera, 
Jane, wife of First Dresser Thos. Chil- 
li ngs worth. 

25. At Secunderabad, after an illness 
of twelve hours, Kosalina Gore, the wife 
of Mr. Wm. Gore, Dep. Assist. Commis- 
sary of Ordnance on this establishment. 

28. At Quilon, Eugenie, daughter of 
Claud Currie, Surgeon 25th N.I. 

31. Capt. J. Crichton, 2d bat. 17tli 
regf., or Chicacole Light Infantry. 

Aug, 1. At Vepery, Edward, the infant 
son of Mr, Wilkins, aged eleven months. 

4. At Allepee, Fanny, the infant 
daughter of Capt. Robt. Gordon, Bombay 
Engineers. 

5. Mr. J. De Costa, aged 96. 

8. At Gooty, Mrs. MacViccars, in her 
26 th year. 

14. At Negapatara, of Apoplexy, Capt, 
W. S. Smith, 4th Nat. Vet. Bat. 

20. At IVIasulipatara, John Duncan, in- 
fant son of Capt. J. Ogilvie, 1st bat. 17th 
regt. 

24. At Persawaukum, Mary, wife of 
llie Rev. J. W. Massies. 

At Vepery, Mr. Conductor Hutchi- 
son, aged 5.5. 

Lately. At Masulipatam, J, S. New- 
bolt, the infant son of J. D* Newbolt, 
Esq., IMadras Civil Service. 
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BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OPHTHALMIC INSTITUTION. 

Bombay Cantlcj June 12, 1823. — In re- 
ference to the General Order of 18th 
March last, the Hon. Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to fix, from the same date, 
the salary of the Superintendent of the 
Ophthalmic Institution at Rs. 250 per 
mensem, including the palenkeen allow- 
ance, and in addition to the pay and al- 
lowances of his rank. 


INSPECTOR OF CAVALRY. 

Bombay Castle, June 16, 1823. — The 
Hon. Court of Directors having in their 
military despatch of 27th Dec. last, di- 
rected the immediate abolition of the 
office of Inspector of the Cavalry under 
this presidency, it is to be considered as 
having ceased from the end of the present 
month. 

The Hon. Governor in Council has 
much pleasure in acknowledging the unre- 
mitting attention manifested by Col. Dal- 
biac of H. M. 4th regt. Light Dragoons, 
to the interests of tlie cavalry on this es- 
tablishment since his succession to the 
office of Inspector, and the zealous and 
liberal offer which he has made to continue 
his services gratuitously to any extent that 
may be thought expedient. 

MEDICAL BOARD, 

Bonibay Castle, July 11 , 1823.- — Tlie 
Hon. Court having directed the members 
of the IMedical Board to be hereafter re- 
lieved at the expiration of four years, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that that period be in the first instance com- 
puted from the 1st May last. 

With reference to the 83d par. of the 
Court’s letter, the Hon. Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare, that the in- 
structions therein contained vvill have effect 
on any future appointment to the office of 
Secretary and Accountant to the Medical 
Board. 

28. “ Our sanction of the appointment 
of a third member to the Medical Board 
was communicated in our letter of the 3d 
April 1822, and our orders in respect to 
the salaries of the members of that Board 
will be conveyed to you in a separate dis- 
patch. 

29. “ It is our intention that the mem- 
bers of the Medical Board shall hereafter 
be relieved from that situation at the ex- 
piration of four years from the date of 
their' respective appointments to it; this 
regulation, however, to be subject to the 
same modification as the appointments of 
General Officers to the Staff, namely. 


that if, on any particular occasion, you 
should be of opinion that the continued 
service of any member of the Medical 
Board is indispeosible to the public inte- 
rests, you may continue him in the situa- 
tion until our decision on the case shall be 
made known to you. In every such case, 
you will furnish us with the requisite in- 
formation W'ith the least practicable delay. 

30. “ Tlie medical gentlemen thus re- 
lieved from tlie duties of the Medical 
Board will be at liberty either to return to 
Europe on the retiring pensions to which 
they may be respectively entitled, or to re- 
sume their duties as Surgeons on the es- 
tablishment. 

31. “ The provision made under our 
present orders, for the comfort and advan- 
tage of the officers of your Medical Es- 
tablishment, added to those they already 
enjoy, of retiring on pensions at an early 
period, under our orders of 1796 and 
1812, together with the provision now 
made for their more early attainment of 
seats at the Medical Board, is, in our 
opinion, ample and commensurate with 
the advantages of our military servants in 
general.” 

FOURTH member OF COUNCIL, 

Bombay Castle, July 8, 1823.— Richard 
Thomas Goodwin, Esq., appointed by the 
Hon. Court of Directors to be a member 
of this Government, has this day taken the 
oaths and his scat in the Council of Bom- 
bay, as fourth member, under the usual 
salute from the garrison, 

CIVIL AProiNTMENTS. 

Territorial Depart ment . 

June 20. Mr. Robt, Boyd to be Acting 
Collector at Broach. 

21. Mr. John A. Forbes to be first As- 
sistant to the Collector at Surat. 

Judicial Department, 

June 21. Mr. John Williams to he Act- 
ing first Register to the Court of Adawlut 
at Ahmcdabad. 

iVIr. Alex. Bell to be Register to the 
Court of Adawlut at Kaira. 

Mr. Henry H. Glass to be Register to 
the Court of Adawlut in the Northern 
Concan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
recorder’s court. 

June 20, 1823. — This being the first 
day of the third term for the present year, 
the court met at eleven o’clock precisely. 
The business of the court commenced by 
swearing the following gentlemen into the 
commission of the peace. 

George Barnes, David Setton, Alex- 
ander Bell, Geo. Alex. Prinsep, James 
Forbes, Charles Keys, William Ashbumer, 
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Alexander McIntosh, and Robt. Keith 
Arbutbnot, Ksquires. 

William Fenwick, Esq., afterwards took 
the oaths as Master in Equity and clerk of 
the Court of Small Causes, in the place of 
William Erskine, Esq. 

The court was afterwards engaged in 
hearing motions of little or no interest, 
being chiefly for postponing the trial orf* 
causes set down for this term, an<l which 
being quickly disposed of, the court rose 
at an early iiour.~[Aow. O'a-. June 25. 

AUXILIARY SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A meeting of European inhabitants of 
Bombay was held on Thui sdny, 22d IMay, 
in the Sottish Church, for the purpose of 
instituting an Auxiliary Scottish Mis. 
sionary Society at this Presidency. 

John Stew'art, Esq , at the request of 
the meeting, took the chair. 

ITie Rev. James Clow explained tlie 
object of the meeting. He stated that the 
Scottish Missionary Society has e^tabUshed 
a mission under this Presidency for the 
purpose of promoting tlie intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious condition of the natives; 
that one of the means of efiecting tliese 
objects, which evei-y real ('hristian must 
consider in the highest degree important 
and desirable, is the erection and improve- 
ment of schools and the preparation of 
books, for the purposes of distribution ; 
that as the missionaries sent out by tlie 
Parent Society are men of liberal educa- 
tion, who mingle daily witli the natives, 
and make these objects, together with the 
preaching of the Gospel, the principal 
business of their lives, no schools are like- 
ly, for the present at least, to be more 
flourishing and efficient than those under 
their superintendence, nor any hooks more 
judiciously and correctly prepared than 
those which tliey publish. That as these 
object which are so desirable, and which 
missionaries are generally so well (jualified 
to accomplish, cannot be effected without 
the Society’s incurring very considerable 
expense, it is the duty of Christians in this 
countr)' to unite with their brethren at 
home, in contributing towards the attain- 
ment of them, and that, in order to afford 
to individuals so disposed, a regular chan- 
nel through which to contribute, he pro- 
posed that this meeting do now' constitute 
itself into an Auxiliary Scottish Mission- 
«ary Society, This proposal having been 
seconded, was unanimously agreed to, and 
the following were adopted as the laws of 
the society. 

1st, Hie name of this society shall be 
the Bombay Auxiliary Scottish Missionary 
Society. ^ 

2d. The object of this society shall be 
to aid tile parent institution in Us opera- 
tions relative to India. 

fld. Permns subscribing five rupees or 
more annually, and every’ benefactor making 


a donation of not less than a hundred ru- 
pees shall be members of the society. 

4th. The business of the society shall be 
under the management of a committee, 
consisting of a vice president, a pros' dent, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and six directors, 
who shall be chosen annually from among 
the members of the society. The com- 
mittee shall meet for the transaction of 
business every quarter, viz, the first Tues- 
day of February, Mays August, and No- 
vember, and oftener, if necessary. Three 
of the committee shall constitute a quo- 
rum, The committee shall have power 
to choose, as corresponding meml^ers, such 
a number of subscribers residing at out- 
stations as may be judged by them tx- 
pedient ; and such corresponding members 
shall be autliorized to receive subsci iptions, 
and have liie privilege of attending the 
meetings of Directors. 

5th. A general meeting shall be held 
annually’, on the first Tuesday of March, 
and oftener if necessary, to choose (be 
(jffice licarers, to receive reports fuid ac- 
counts, and lo deliberate on what further 
steps may best promote the interests of die 
society. All matters proposed shall be 
determined by a majority of the members 
present. The president for the day shall 
sign the minutes of the proceedings, 

6th. The funds when collected shall be 
lodged in the hands of the treasurer, who 
shall !)e authorized to issue any part of 
them on recei])t of an order fi om the se- 
cretary, acting by direction of the com- 
mittee, w’ho shall have power to lay out all 
or any portion in promoting the objt cts of 
the mission in India, without previously 
consulting the Parent Societv. 

7th. Donations and subscriptions sliall 
be payable either to the secretary or trciu 
surer of the society’, or to any of the di- 
rectors. 

I'he society next proceeded to the elec- 
tion of office bearers, when the following 
gentlemen w'ere unanimously chosen. 

John Stewart, Esq., President. 

John Eeckie, Esq., ^’ice President. 

llie Rev. Joseph Lawrie, James Parish, 
Esq,, George Ogi Ivy, Esq , Capt. White, 
20th regt., Wni. Nicol, K n., and Craw- 
ford Macleod, Esq., Directors. 

Ihe licv. James Clow, Secretary. 

Me'>srs. loihes and Co., Treasurer. 

The secretary w’as directed to transmit a 
coj)y of the minutes of the meeting to the 
laient Society, and also to prepare a .sub- 
scription paper for circulation.^' 

Cour. 

SHIPPIXG. 

loss of the^ Djoria Dow/fl— By official 
accounts received Aom Ceylon, we leaxu 
tliat the brio; Dooria Dowla, of Surat, 
bound from Bombay to the M.alay Coast, 
'Mt 1 a valuable cargo on board, was burnt 
at sea on the 11th of Juno. Two boats 
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with the cr^.*v\*, forty-three in nuinher, 
(Bengakcs and Mal.iys,) aiul live 
^urs readied Weliitottu on tliat i'l.uri, 
on the i3tii, two days afterwards. 

The people liave been taken care of by 
order of the Ceylon Government ; and are 
to be forwarded to Bombay by the iiisi 
opportunity. Cour. 

Arrirah, 

Aug. 19. Ship Brail&fordt Spriiv'. from 
London. 

BIRTHS, I\r.\RUTAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

PIHTHS, 

Ju)t ’ 0. At l{n‘nai!;uree, the lady (>t 
John A. Oonioji, IN<]. ( olieetor, of a 

IT. At Seroor, the lady of Lieoi.-Col. 
I^ieu’e, Aiti'lery. of a flaughler. 

Jd. At Sewrmirooijj, the w ife of Con- 
(hictor Malone, of a dau'rbter. 

Jub/C>. At Sans Soud, (he lady of Guy 
Lenox Prender^ust, Es(]. ^lember oi C^o- 
veininent at thisPresidenev, of a dau;?iitiT. 

11. The wife of Sub- Con due tor N. 
Hughes, of a son. 

l‘J. At Colabah, the lady of Lient. 
Charles •Waddington, of tlie En”'uK'(.r->, of 
a son. 

lb, Mrs. Stephen John Cb*oss, of a 
daughter. 

• — At Darwar, the lady of Lieut- Tho- 
mas Harris, Darwar Sebundie-., of a 
daiigliter. 

If). At Colabah, the wife of Mr. G. 
iNIarsbalh of a daughter. 

!2t2. At Nagpom, the lady of Lieut. 
Geo. Frankland, tjf the Suiwey Ds'part- 
ment, of .i d.mghtcr. 

t?3. At Foit Victoria- w ife of Sub- 
Assist, Snrg. C^lS'.i(l^ . of a d.uiLhler. 

£?fh Tvhs. Marcus Joseph, of a son. 

Tlie ladyol Lkut. IV. Il.Vfatcr- 
field, 1st bat. 7fh N. I.- of a daughter. 

30 . At i'rospoct J.odge, (ne lady of 
^lajor Arch. K(*herlson, of a ''On, 

Ann I. The' lady of David Shaw, "i i. 

^L D.. of a daiighur. 

3, Airs. Thomas Ferrar, of.a son. 

!0. The lady of 'J'homas ( ’ra\s loni, 
Esfj. of a son. 


M.\RUlAOr-J. 

Jane 2-2. At Ua.cote, Air. Pliili}! Ranger, 
1st regt. Light Cavalry', to Alaria (hj 
Cruz, only daughter of Seuhor Joze de 

Cruz. 

Jufi/ 3. At Sb Tliomas’s Church, M il- 
linn CrnicKshank, Issip Conv^ 'mdvM* vi 
the lion. Company’s sh’p Farquharvon, to 
C’arolinc, third daughter of Geo. I'dlu’b 
Esq. 

6. Air. Lucas Joseph- to Ilosam'a 
A. Johan ness. 

8. At the Scotch Church, AL. Jam.es 
Hill, Free Alavincr, to ALs. .Ta-'c Divi-^. 
Jn'tr.i. - Xo. 1'^. 
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eldest daughter of Air. John Cuthbert, of 
tlie county Cavan, in Ireland. 

17. Cnpt. J. M aylor, Bengal Cominis- 
sariat, to Ali''-. Sarah Falconer Gratiam, 
(1 >\\ fhior of Wiiliam Graham, Esq. Had- 
dington- North Biitain. 

ilLh Bv the Venerable Archdeacon 
Barnes George Smyttan, Esq., surgeon, 
to Ali'-s Carr. 

Ann. 7. At St. Thomas’-; Church, .Tohn 
Saundcis, Esq , to Anna, f laughter of the 
late Coionel Ricliard Jones, of Ea^t Wick- 
ham, Kent, 


DR \TUS. 

Ap.2 2': \t Aliiscat, Capt. Frederick 
Faithi’ul, (>f tlie II.C.'s Alarinc, after a 
serv lee of nearly C3 years. 

Jinn- 13. At Luhtekwarra, about 44 
miles bom Baroda, Lieut, ilioinas David 
Hughes. 1st bat. 9di u\gt. N.I., aged 2,j 
years. 

— . At Alagoa Bay, in the Persian 
Gidph. Lieut. Joh.n Henry Grubb, com- 
manding the H.C.’s cruizer Alercury, 
aged 3:’ years 

— At tlie same place, Lieut. Ricli.ard 
Kvynoids, II.C.’s Aiarinc, aged 28. 

Hi. .At Bhooj, George, the son of Lieut. 
Col. AIa( koimcLie, aped two years and 
tuo months. 

27. Suddenly, at Byculb, in the dStb 
year of Iiis age, the Rev, Francisco do 
Mvllo, minisiei* of Airs. Nesbitt’s chapel. 

Jnfp .\t Henry Jelueys, son 

of the Rev. H JetlVeys, ag*ed 12 months. 

— At Kaira, Alaria, the wife of E. J. 
Siqueria, aged 2o years. 

9. Capf. Geo. Sangsfer, aged 37 years. 

1 1 . Afrs. Begzada Stephani's, alias Kha- 
numjec, relict of the late Air. Stephanus 
Afinas, aged 98 years. 

— Airs. Sarah Afnnday, aged 52 years. 

1 2. Pramjee Bhowan, in tlie .^4th year 
of his age, a I'espectablc Baiuan merchant. 

1 Ensign Picktliall of the 9th regt. 

17. At Cavalc. ATrs. EHz. Westfold, 
the wile of AT'. Conductor Westfold, of 
tlie Ordnance Store 1) q'aiiment, aged 1 8 
\ e,.rs. 

18. At the Isoiwecf lacnt. Col. Sand- 
v.iti). Air. Francis Benrt, mi'ishipman of 
the H.C.’s dilp Wa»crloo. 

19. .At Colabah, Henry Pottinger, in- 
fant con of tlie late Air. V» . Pollock, Con- 
ductor, Conirni-'saviat Dcparbnec.t, aged 
two years. 

2S. Brev. Alajor C. G. Butter, ol the 
Invalid Bat. 

29. wife of William Newnliatn, 

K-q., tia' C!ik*'S eut n' to Governmeib, 
aged 21 voars. 

";;0. .Vt Colnl'nh, aged seven monflis, 
rk--tov Frcoevick, sou oi Lieut. H. Tli'u- 
babin, uM bat. llth regt. N 1. 

— ALss Je-qv i:idcr, aged three yearn. 

Ait!::. 4. Afr^. Coodlinow, v.ife^f A!aj, 
Goodfeikiw. 

Vet. xvn e E 
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4. Mrs. I^aughton, a native of the 
Orkneys. She was in the service of Mrs. 
Newnham, 

7. Miss Mary V. C. Conyers, aged one 
year and fifteen davs. 

Lately. At Salvaco, in i\Iahim, after a 
painful illness of three months, Maria de 
Cruz, aged about 54 years, thp relict of the 
late Joseph dc Miranda. 

— David, the infant son of David Mal- 
colm, Esq, 


CEYLON, 

WESLEYAN NEW" CHAPEL AT TRINCO^rALKE 
OPENED, 

On Stinday, the 2:)d March, the Wes- 
leyan new chapel at Trincomalee, was 
opened for divine service. 

The services apj)ointcd for the occasion 
were conducted by the Missionaries in the 
English, the Portuguese, and the Tainul 
languages ; and much interest was ex- 
cited. The building is in a central situa- 
tion, and has cost eighteen thousand rix 
dollars; towaids tin’s i-uin, between six 
and seven thousand rix dollars have been 
contributed by a liberal and generous 
public, for which the missionaries desire 
to make a grateful and public acknowledg- 
ment. — [Mad. Cour. 


PROSPECTUS or THE WESLEYAN MISSION 
ACADEMY, COLOMBO. 

1. The primary object pf the institution 
being to communicate to the poor a cor- 
rect knowledge of the English language, 
and an education in the brandies of useful 
knowledge, best calculated to prepare them 
for efficiently filling situations of useful- 
ness in society ; fifty child.ren or reduced 
Burgher families, and fifty Singhalese 
children, will be admitted to gratuitous 
instruction. The period of continuance 
in the school will not exceed six years; 
and the course of education will be read- 
ing, w'riting, English grammar, arithmetic, 
abridged bistory, and an outline of geo- 
graphy. The friends of the children must 
furnish them with the necessary books, &c. 

2. !No child is eligible for admission 
who is under the age of eight years, or 
who is unable to read the New Testament 
in English Applications for admission 
must be made in writing to the Wesleyan 
Missionaries residing in Colombo, signed 
by the parents or guardians of the children, 
before the 1st of June next, when a day 
will be appointed for examining and re- 
ceiving the candidate^;. 

3. - The academy will also be open f(»r 
the instruction of the children of respect- 
able Burghers and of Singhalese head- 
men, upon the following terms : — readin<T 
writinsT, arithmetic, and English gram- 
mar, three rix dollars per month ; historv", 
geography, the use of the globes, and an 


outline of the mathematics, five rix dol- 
lars per month • the children furnishing 
themselves with the necessary books, &c. 
As pecuniary emolument is not an object 
of tfie institution, whatever funds may be 
realized above the current expenses will 
be expended in the purchase of books 
mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments, for the use of the advanced pupils. 

4. The school wdll commence precisely 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and close at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. The cbildreu 
on the establishment must assemble a 
quarter of an hour earlier, in clean and 
decent apparel ; as a neglect of cleanli- 
ness will be sufficient ground for imme- 
diate exclusion, 

5. Although all the children will be 
educated in one room, the utmost atten- 
tion w ill be paid to prevent improper com- 
munication between the scholars. Those 
on the foundation will occupy a distinct 
part of the room, and the children of 
Burghers and Singhalese head-men will 
be seated apart. To prevent improper 
communications out of the school, the 
children of Burghers will be dismissed at 
3 o’clock precisely ; those of Singhalese 
head-men a quarter of an hour after ; and 
those on the foundation at half past 3 
o’clock 

G. The child} cn on the foundation will 
be a-^emhled on the Sabhath at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, for reading the scriptures, 
and attending on divine worship at the 
Alission House. 

7. Tl’cre will be tw"o vacations in the 
year of three w eeks each, viz. at Christmas 
and Midsummer; and prior to the Christ- 
mas vacation, there will be a public exa- 
mination of the classes, when appropriate 
rewards will be distributed. 

H. Three suitable masters are provided ; 
ami the academy will he under the imme- 
diate inspection of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries residing in Colombo. 

The school will commence on the J st of 
July next. Gentlemen who are desirous 
of having their children instructed in the 
academy, are requested to signify their in- 
tention by letter, directed to the Rev. J. 
M’Kcnny, prior to the 15th of June ; and 
they are respectfully informed, that the 
education of a child who is unable to read 
the New Testament cannot he iimlertaken. 


tt-C’CESiASTICAL 


APPOINTMENT IN THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE ISLAND- 

The congregation of the Oratory of St. 
1 nihp Nene, at Goa, has been pleased to 
appmnt fho Kev. I-'athcr Vicentie 

de Komho to be Superior and V'icar Ge- 
neral of the Jn„sion of Ceylon, to com- 
mence frorn the 29th June last ; on nhich 
day he took charge of his office, and was 
pleased to appoint the Rev. Padre Gaytan 
i nt.’ony to be Kegi&trar or Secretary to 
-h- said Jf,w,oi,._rccy. Gr«., Jvfy 
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BlKTHb. 

July 1. At Colombo, the lady of the 
Hon. J.W. Carrington, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 

8. At Manaar, BIrs. A. E. Barth olo- 
meus, of a son. 

28. At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. Bray- 
brooke, of a son. 

DKATH. 

July 21. .Vt Colombo, BIrs. Blaria 
Hayes, aged 84 yeal^. 

BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

BIRMAN EMBASSY TO C'OI HIN-CHINA. 

I’y letters received from a passenger on 
board the Hero of Blalown, spoken with 
on the 28th Blay, near the Rabbit and 
Coney, we liavc been put in possession of 
the subjoined facts reia^i^e to the mission 
from Ava to Cocliin-Cliina, of which we 
some time ago laid an account before our 
readers. We inseit the words of the let- 
ter itself, and expect that we shall be able 
to lay some very interesting matter before 
the public shortly with regard to its re- 
sults, It must be remembered tliat pre- 
vious to the embassy having been sent 
Irom Ava, a derni-ofKcial mission Iiad 
been deputed to that place from the Go- 
vernor of Sai-gun in Cochin-China. “On 
the arrival of the- Cochin- Chinese ambas- 
sador at the Court of Ava, he was seized 
as an impostor, and confined in a dungeon 
until accounts were received from Cocliin- 
China, acknowdedging him to be an envoy 
from the great king. Upon this he was 
well received, and an ambassador was 
sent from Ava to Cochin-China imme- 
diately after his departure for his owm 
country. The person entrusted witli the 
Birmau Blission w'as the son of’ an Eng- 
lishman, born at Rangoon, called Gibson. 
The dejmtation reached Penang in the 
month of April last ; and while His Fr~ 
ccUency Mr. Gibson was amusing him''elf 
on shore, a Siamese junk, which was lying 
in tlie harbour, took fire and drifting with 
the tide, ran foul of and set fire to the 
Birman vessel, in W’hicli the presents for 
the Emperor of Cocliin- China were. The 
consequence was, that both vessels sunk, 
and every tiling was lost. Blr. Gibson 
next day complained to the Governor of 
Penang, and stated that the Siamese had 
set fire to their own vessel purposely to 
put a stop to the embassy, which it W’as 
reported was undertaken for the purpose 
of both nations arranging matters for an 
invadon of Siam. Governor Philips sup- 
plied him with money to fit them out a 
second time, and having taken a passage, 
for them on board a Portuguese ship 
bound for Blacao, the commander of 
which engaged to land them at Sai-gun, 
they sailed from Penang about the begin- 
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ning of Blay in prosecution of tlieir 
voyage.” — Hurkam. 

PENANG. 

MISCELLANEOCS. 

Geotge Town Theatre . — On Saturday 
last this small but neat and tasteful theatre 
was opened for the tirst time to a large and 
respectable audience. The pieces select- 
ed for the occasion were tlie tragedy of 
“ Fatal Curiosity,” and the farce of “ The 
Hole in the Wall.” Some doubts and fears 
were entertained for its success until the 
curtain drew up, when the elegance and 
taste displayed in ])re paring ilie scenery 
encouraged the pleasing ho}>e that the more 
essential parts would be equally gratifying; 
and this expectation was not disappointed. 
Tlie amateurs highly distingui'-hed them- 
selves in their several characters, which, 
being a first attempt, gained confidence 
with the applause their successful efforts 
excited, and the performance throughout 
went off wuth great eclaty and afforded ge- 
neral satisfaction. — \^Ve7iangGaz.,Mar. 19. 

Importation of liice from .Bcuga/.— The 
importation of rice from Bengal since the 
beginning of the present year is estimated, 
we understand, at 40,000 bags. The price 
of that article has now fallen to 2 drs. per 
bag. The maikets being so amply supplied 
w ill no doubt cause a material change in 
the retail price, — [Ibid., April 5. 

Earthquake . — On Sunday morning, be- 
tw’een the hours of five and six o’clock, two 
distant shocks of earthquake w’ere felt on 
this island. The first was rather slight, but 
the effect of the second lasted about half a 
minute, and hanging lamps, furniture, 
&:c. w ere observed to be moved by the 
shock. — [Ibid, April 23. 

Sessions . — On Blonday, the 28th inst., 
the first session of Oyer and Terminer for 
the present year, was held at the Court 
House with the usual ceremonies. — [Ibid.y 
Aprd so. 

BIRTH. 

May 12. The lady of Capt. Burney, 
Blilitary Secretary to the Governor, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

May 14. At St. George’s church, Capt. 
Fred. Hangerfield, Bombay Military Es- 
tablishment, and Honorary A. D.C. to the 
Governor- General, to Bliss Mary Dioni 
Banner man, third daughter of the late 
Governor Bannerman. 

DEATHS. 

May i 8. At sea, on his way to Peniing, 
Blr. G. W. Cropley. 

July 21, The Rev. Matupinus Petrus 
Pecot, Vicar of the Portuguese church of 
George Towm, aged 37 years. 

2 E 2 



MALACCA, 

Letters from Malacca nicntloii lliat the 
Hon. A. Koek, Esq. has been appoin.tcd 
Acting Governor of that sottlLmont. 


— Mautccay 


[Ftii. 


t\\onty.uvo sent la i»'onb to Batavia. ■ 
[F^nanii Otn- ^buj dd. 

AccoLLiits from Batavia, oi the h^th Au- 
o-ust, state that the expedition against tue 
ihrates of Toiitoi has been entirely suc- 
cessful. 


SINGAPORE, 

CJ'>nd Ta-Ll-i s of the laih <*f 

April, fioin Singapore, a'uioin.ce the i cr- 
feci iccoveryof Col. FiU'qiihar, alter the 
kris had actually entered -o i\ r a- t > totau 
iho lungs- Tile nih'ihitant^ v, ere so pie.r ed 
at seeing him amongst tlatn a^aiii. iliat u.- 
first day lie went out in hi-, can i. 'go, they 
took the hoi so from it and drew hmihomj 
to Ills Iiouse. 

Acte lusidu'i'*/!. — On the 1 to: A pill 
\wis established “ the Singapore Aative 
in^titlItion,” tf-* vdiich dolhc'" ha\e 

aheady been sulisicnhe.l, 'iius Mstituti,/H 
consI,ts of a Chinese Ca’lege, a .Maias eai 
College, and a tliiid or ScI-.-ntdio Depart - 
nieiif. The three pain-ii, :ne Sir .Stanford 
Kafries, and Me -X''. VYiiberioue and 
(irant. Colonel raif(uhar is paUun ot 
the Chinese C'ollcge, ana the Uev. Mr. 
Hutchings of Denang o!’ llie Glider an one, 
and of the latter Capt. Davis is tru..tee. — 
[//c«g. HiifA., dA'o/ 18dd. 

Tr.ulc of the Id'.nid. — e have lately 
seen a letter, desciildiig tiie e\liaordinary 
extent of the trade of the iskmd of Singa- 
pore, during tlie year IKJg. It appears 
that not lesT them tons were em- 

ployed in the past year in the tiade of tliat 
island, and that the value of tlie I' iports 
and exports amounted to c,'”dy, 17d Spanish 
dollars; l,dOO toi.s of pepper, 1:1, dad 
}iecu!s of tin, and nearly 1,(500 ton, of su- 
gar were exported, while India piece- 
goods, to the value of ii,.ai]y half a million 
of Spanish dolhars, rind British piece- 
goods, amounting to above two lacs and a 
lialf of Spanish dollars were impoited 

during the same peiiod "CaL Jj/i.i BiM, 

June 23, 

Sluppuis, Arrivah ^ — The lioyal George, 
Bideii; tile General KmI, Xairne ; and 
the Kent, Col)b, from Bengal ; — the Far- 
quharsori, Cruickslianks ; the Ilcieford- 
shire, Hope ; and the Waterloo, Aisagcr, 
Irom Bombay ; — and tlie Charles Grant, 
Hay, from i\iauritius, all bound to China. 

Ibe Inglis, Searle, from Bonibay, iiad 
passed Singapoie; and the Kellie Castle, 
Adams, had arrived in the Koacls, and 
was under weigh the 21st of August, for 
China. 


JA VAy cS'c, 

Letters recently received from the East- 
ward state, that there has been a mutinv 
among the Dutch troops at Minto, anil 
that seven of the ringleaders Imve been 
shot, (of whom six were Frenchmen), and 


Letters from iMacassar announce the 
cieadi of Aroeng lh>lekka IViekka, Khig 
of Bnni He is siucecded by his sister, 

A re jag Datco. 

CHINA, 

Lettt.r^ fioni C.mton hove been received 
h”*lhe Thames East Iiahaman, daied the 
rth of Aiuaist, Ininging intelligence that 
ep.p.m ^ to tdrebMdo another xMsundei stand- 
ing with, the Chinese Government. It ap- 
pears that the uhhir of the Top.a/e Irigate 
i.,<, bv meaiis bten forgiUten, though 
ga.ieialh: iiiulci stood to have been airangcil 
in a fuctoiy t'^ianncr. Outlie arrival 
of tlie Tliarojs in the river ol Canton, 
which took pDce e.wiy In June, a person 
v.js sent on Imard {>y t lie Viceroy, to in- 
quire whether llwv Lad Inought out wUii 
them the niurdticrs of tliose persons who 
fell in the alfair ol the 'iopm'e, and weie 
rjre])ared to deliver them iqi to he put to 
iieadi by the Chine- e. Th.ey considered 
it to liavc been a stijinlation tully agreed 
on, when they surfeud the ullair to re^t, 
and the trade of the fonner season to go 
on ill tlie usual manner, that the inisiuidei- 
-landing should undergo a.stiiet investiga- 
tion by the English Gov ernnient, and that the 
ollbnders should he brought to Canton by the 
lirst ship of tlie present season. The Coni- 
inanderof the Tliames evaded the requisi- 
tion- by alleging, as was the fact, that his ship 
was not the iirst of the new season, but the 
L,st of the preceding one, having been 
(Icsalned an unusual time on the voyage: 
and with this plea the Viceroy professed 
himself satisfied. In the beginning of 
August, how ev'er, before tlie Ihamesbad 
elciircd lier cargo, the Bombay, which was 
in 1 eal ity tlie first ship of the new season, 
arrived in the river at Canton, when the 
application was repeated, and met with a 
reply so little satislactory, that there was 
no probaliiiity tint the Bomliay would be 
permitted to take in her cargo. It does 
not appear that the trade was actually 
stopped, tlie Bombay having proceeded 
from IMacao to make the experiment, and 
tlie result not being known. The other 
ships vvliieh had arrived subsequently' to 
the Bombay, were waiting at Macao until 
it was ascertained what course w^as adored 
by the Viceroy with respect to that snip. 
The most violent conduct on his part was 
apprehended, and it was reported that the 
wiiole of the Hong, or security -mer- 
chants, had been sent to Pekin, to answer 
for the omisEion of the expected redress 
liy the British Government. 
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PERSIA, 

lOMBa OF E>GLISHM£N AT SI^IBAZ AND 
ISI'AIIAN DESTROYED. 

We some time ago received an account 
that the tombs which had been raised tAcr 
tije remains of these respected characrers, 
Mr. Rich and Doctor Tavlor, of the Mcdi- 
erd Establishment of this Eresldcucy, at 
Shiraz, had been wilfully destroy ed hy the 
Persians, The tombs appear to lia\ebeen 
raided within a public pleasure garden, and 
to luue been surmounted with a dome, 
vdiicli may not altot^etlier ha\e been con- 
‘-itiered very ;j,rutif\ing to tl'O Mussulman 
])i ejueiices, and may Iiave leel to their de- 
struction. We cminot learn \sitli any con- 
iidcnce whether the tombs themselves have 
been destroyed, or only tiie buildings. 

It will be remembered tliat Doctor 
.fukes, who was employ etl on a speci.d 
mission of great importance to the court of 
Persia, died at Ispahan, on Iiis way to the 


capital. A late letter from Persia men- 
tions that the tomb which had been erected 
over tiie remains of this much esteemed 
gentlemaii, by iMr. Frazer, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, had been also destroyed by 
the populace of Ispahan, and the materials 
stolen, and that their avarice had tempted 
them to open the gra^e, in the hopes of 
finding money or other valuables. As 
>oon as this circumstance came to the 
knowledge of iMr. Georgo Willock, the 
Resident Cliarge-d’ Affaires, he immedi- 
ately wrote to the agent at Ispahan, to re- 
rno’ve the itniuins of Mr. Jukes, with every 
jiroper toktn of respect, to the Armenian 
Church at Julfa, which, \ve are happy to 
learn, iias been strictly obser^ed. Die 
.Vrmonir.n priest attended on the occasion, 
and every ceremony observed that could 
be considered suitable to the rank and 
character of the deceased. — [Bom, Cour. 
Jul j If. 


SUPPLErvIENTAllY. 


CALCUTTA, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Port irUluinty ^hfcr, 15, 18118. 

C'a^ t. Will. Fendall, 11. M.’s 5tfi Liglit 
Drag, to be an Extra Aidc-de-Camp to 
t!ie Governor General. 

Ca})t, Irwin IMaliiig, 9th regt, N. I. to 
be a Siipernumaiy Aide-de Camp to His 
r.ordship, 

Brev. Capt. Edw. Lawrence, l^d regt. N. 
T. to continue to ofliciateas Deputy Pay- 
iMa^ter and Post' Master at Cavvnpore, 
dining Capt. ivLilIng’s absence. 

Assist. Surg-. Wm. Grab ant, AI. D. to 
be liist Garrison Assist. Surg. of Port AViU 
liam, vice Hevvett, proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Cavell, to be se- 
cond Garrison Assist. Surg. of Fort Vv'il- 
liam, vice Graham. 

Capt. Alex. Cock, Cth regt. L. C. trans- 
ferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

Capt. Edw% Garstin, Cor])s of Engi- 
neers, nominated to olhciate as Assist. 
Superintendent of Piiblic PiiIUlIng:> in 
Low'or Provinces, and to receive charge of 
Civil Buildings at the Presidency, duiing 
absence of Lieut. Buxton, deputed to 
Moorshedabad, to supcri*itend the con- 
struction of a Palace for the Nabob. 

Jfcad Qiiarfer'^, on the Birtr, 1828. 

Cornet G. J. Fraser removed from 4th 
to 1st L. C. as junior of that rank. 

1st Lieut. J. Henry Jarvis, to be In- 
terp. to Artillery regt. 

Lieut. Vernon, Ist hat. iCch IN. T. to do 
duty with Ist bat. 2:5d N. 1. at Baiuick- 
pore, until 15th Oct. next. 


Assist. Surg. Aliteholson hav ing been 
icpoited sick, AssLt. Surg. Alottley, at- 
lach.ed to ArllUerv at Dum-Dum, is di- 
rected to alibi'd medical aid to detachment 
of IL Ai. troop , proceeding to L^j>pcr Pro- 
vinces, under command of Capt. Gully of 
87th regt. 

Ens. Wm. Sain in, lately admitted, to 
do duty with Lieut.- Col. Boyik^ detach- 
ment of Europ. regt. at Dinapore, and 
dir., clod to join. 

A^sist. Surg. J, F. Stev^'ait, aitached to 
Presidency General Hospital, to join and 
do duty in ..Vitillcry Hospital at Dum- 
Dum. 

Jir:. 2, 1 S28. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) S. Diomton, to 
act as Adjutant to left wing of 1st bat. 
7th regt. whileit may continue separated 
from Head Quarters. 

Assist. .Surg. Hunter, attached to Ar- 
tillery at Alhovv, to do duly with Kam- 
poorah Local Bat. ; and Assist. Surg. 
I’ringle, on being relieved liy Air. Hun- 
ter, v\ ill ])roceed to Keemueb, and join 
2d bat. Idth regt. 

Ens. Welchman to take charge of 5th 
t omp. Ptoneeri, until arrival of a Pioneer 
GBicer at Nussee'rabad. 

Lieut. (^Brev, Capt.) Alex. F. P. Mac- 
leod, now attached to Goruckpore Light 
Infantry, to do dutv vvith Ramgurh Local 
Bat. 

Tacut. H. C. ALKcnly, lately appointed 
Interp. and Quart. Alast. to 1st bat. *21 st 
regt. to continue to do duty wjih 2d bat. 
of rogt. ui'itil end of rainy season, when he 
will proceed to join 1st bat. at Kagpore. 

ilxchange of aj)pointments sanctioned 
between Biev. Capt. and Adj. Noton, 
who is appointed Interp. ami Lieut., and 
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Interp. Lieut. Grigg, who is appointed 
Adj., to 1st bat. 23d regt. 

Lieut. Shortland, 1st bat. 18th regt. to 
do duty with 1st bat 23d regt. at Bar- 
?aekp<H'e. 

Brev. Capt. A. Stewart to act as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. Hthregt. as a 
temporary arrangement. 

Aug, 6, 1823. 

6th Reg. L. C, Cornet F. Coventry to 
be Adj. vice Anstruther, who resigns 
that appointment. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Aug. 9. His Exc. the Com. in Chief in 
India is pleased to promote the undermen- 
tioned subaltern of 15 years standing and 
upwards, to tlie rank of Capt. by Brev. in 
the East-Indies only, from 30th June, 
1823. 

5Mh Foot. Lieut. E. A. Evan son. 

The promotion of Lieut. J. Adair to a 
company in H. M. 67th regt. as notified 
in G. 0. of I8th Dec. last, is cancelled. 
Lieut. Cassidy will succeed to the com- 
pany vacant by the death of Capt. Hall, 
until His Majesty’s pkasure is known. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Aug, 20. William MUeSy Beadle, from 
London, and John Munroy Green, from 
Bombay. — 23. Sophia, Sutton, from Lon- 
don. — 25. J.ord Sujfidd, Brown, from 
ditto. — Se 2 )t. 2. London, Brown, from Li- 
verpool, — 4. Cadmus, Talbert, from ditto. 

The Ogle Castle, Browm, late Pearson, 
put back to Calcutta to be docked, previous 
to 2d Sept. 

Ships in the River Hooghlp, L/ Sept. 1823. 

Windsor, Haviside, to sail for Cliina, 
Sth Sept. 

Morley, Halliday, for London, 12th 
Sept. 

Bridget, Leslie, for Liverpool, I3th Sept. 

Ann and Amelia, for London, via Ma- 
dras, 15th Sept. 

Juliana, Webster, for London, l5th 
Sept. ; and Portsea, Worthington, for 
London, 1st Oct; both to touch at tlie 
Mauritius, 

Stentor, Harris; and Norfolk, Grcig, 
loading. 

Woodford, Chapman, to sail for Lon- 
don, 15 th Dec, 

Fliza, Ward; and Pilot, Gardner, no 
time fixed. 

William Miles, Beadle; Sophia, Sut- 
ton; Lord Suffield, Brown; Cadmus, 
Talbert; and London, Brown; only just 
arrived, 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 1. At Patna, the lady of J. VV. 


Templer, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
born son, 

Aug, I . The lady of David Shaw, Esq., 
M. D., of a daughter. 

3. At Allahabad, the lady of Major G. 
W^arden, 2d bat. 27th regt., of a son. 

6. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. 
S. Smith, 3d L.C., of a daughter. 

9. At Keitah in Bundelcund, the lady 
of Lieut. Bignell, 1st bat. 8th N.I, 
of a daughter. 

— At Midnapore, Mrs. John D’M. 
Sinaes, of a daughter. 

• — At Digall, near Dinapore, tlie lady 
of J. C. Brown, Eaq., Civil Service, of 
a son. 

13. The lady of 3Ir. John Thomas, 
ship-builder, of a daughter. 

14. Tlie wife of Mr. G, Pyne, of a 
daughter. 

15. Mrs. C. Lefever, of a daughter. 

— At Barrackjiorc, the lady of Major 

H. Bowen, of a son. 

1 6. At Gussery, in the vicinity of Cal - 
cutta, Mrs. B. Barber, jiin., of a daughter. 

18. In Fort William, the lady of Capt. 
\V. R. C. Costley, Barrack Master, of a 
daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Haslam, 2d bat. 20th N.L, of 
a son, 

19. Mrs. Richard Williams, of a still- 
born male child. 

20. I\Irs, F. Cornelius, of a son. 

— Mrs C. H. Hackett, of a daughter. 

23. The lady of Capt. II, B. Pridbam, 
of a daughter. 

— The lady of John Smith, Esq., of 
a son. 

— Tlie wife of Mr. James Ferraie, of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

June 16. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
G. Edward Smith, of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, to Miss Sarah O’Connor, of Donegal, 
Ireland. 

July 24. At Patna, Mr. Charles Peter 
Fisson, to Miss Juliana Norrenberg. 

26. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Wm. 
Foy, of tlic Veterinary Establishment, to 
Miss Mary Conner. 

Aug. 2. At St. John’s Cathedral, J. H. 
Moscrop, Esq., to Mrs. Sophia Matilda 
Richards. 

18. At St. John’s Cathedral, Henry 
Hugh Griffiths, E,^., Indigo Planter, to 
Miss Eliza Russell.' 

23. At St. John’s Cathedral, S. P- 
Singer, Esq., to Anne, second daughter 
of the late S. Hill, Esq., of Futtygbur. 


DEATHS. 

•July 31. At Cawnpore, James Daniel, 
the infant son of Air. Apoth. James Dick. 
■Aug. ]. At Patna, Chas. Elliot Money, 
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sou of Wigram Money, Esq., of the Civil 
Service, aged 11 months. 

S. At Meerut, Mrs. Keys, widow of 
the late Dr. Keys, Superintending Surgeon 
of the KurnauJ Circle. After the death 
of her husband, slie fell ill, and in the 
course of a few days followed him to the 
grave. 

9. At Allahabad, Thomas Jones Wat- 
son, the infant son of Ca])t. T. C. Watson. 

10. Of fever, Mr. C. M. Kent, aged 4d. 

11. At Cawnpore, Edward Jones, the 
son of George Reddie, Superintending 
Surgeon, aged 3 months. 

12. At the house of Mr. Geo. Aviet, 
after an illness of nearly 3 montlis, the 3d 
infant son of Mr. Abraliam Avietmali, of 
Chinsurrah. 

13. Frederick Ruddell, 4tii son of 
Capt, J. N. Jackson, aged 3 years. 

— At Guserah, the infant son of R. 
Barnes, Esq., aged 7 months. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Samuel, aged ab(uit 

years. 

19. Maha Rajah Rajkissen llchadui, 
die son of tlie late Kajali Noho Kissen. 
He died universally legretted, au<l liis me- 
mory will be cherished^ and revered by his 
grateful relatives and friends. 

21. At FuUah, on his way to town 
Kedgeree, Thomas Vaughan, of a 
jungle fever, aged 27 years. 

2^). Mr. W. C. D’Rozario, of the Cal- 
cutta Custom House, aged 18 years. 


^ Eiiv' inaccurate and even ridiculous re- 
ports having been cii ciliated, through the 
public prints, respecting the successes of 
Bunjeet Singh in his contest with the 
Alghans, it may be desirable that we 
shoidd acquaint our readers, in a few* lines, 
^'ilhthe actual state of affairs in that quar- 
ter. 

Bunjeet Singh has neitlier taken pos- 
session of the city of Caubul, nor es- 
tablibhed himself on the throne of “ Sa- 
huctagi,” a prince we never heard of. It 
*s true that he has beaten the Doranies, 
the most pow*erful tribe in Afghanistan, in 
^ general battle; wdiich was so hardly 
fought, that it lasted three days and three 
Mights. The advance of a powerful army 

Sikhs upon Peshawer, had previously 
induced the governor of that place (Yar 
Mahomed Khan) to transfer his allegiance 
to Runjeet Singh, on condition cf being 
continued in the command of the city and 
district. A numerous army of Afghans 
arrived shortly after, with the hope of re- 
ducing Peshawer. On tlie advance, liovv- 


ever, of the Sikhs, the Afghans fell back 
upon their resources, and the battle we 
have already mentioned was subsequently 
fought. We learn from the native Ukbars, 
that tw'o Englishmen and two Frenchmen 
have high commands In the army of Run- 
jeet Singh. A Mr. Jackson is comman- 
dant of artillery, and a Captain Walker 
“ of the horse brigade is also mentioned. 
Tlie names of the Frenchmen are Laird 
and Venturio. It appears, from the same 
Ukbare, that three at least of these Euro- 
pean officers were mainly instrumental in 
achieving the late successes of the Sikhs. 
The European discipline, jnatMti, &c. 
appear to have been extensively introduced 
info Runjeet’s army. We shall probably 
speak more largely on these topics in our 
next number. 

In a letter, dated Agra, July 16, 1823, 
it is stated that a serious affray has 
latcdy taken place on the Bhurtpore fron- 
tier, by the wanton incursions of a party 
of tlie Bhuitpore troops, into the Jageer 
of tlic Nabob Ahmed Bhux Khan, a feu- 
dal tributarv' of the British Government, 
where many lives were lost, and much 
cruelty exercised by the Bliurtporeans. 
Ilaidiy a year passes without some distur- 
bance of this nature on the Bhurtpore 
frontier.’’ 

Since our last nu:nber, accounts have 
been received of additional inundalions in 
Bengal, arising from the swollen state of tlie 
river Hoogly, owing to great rains in the 
upper country. This Iieavy visitation occur- 
red on the 7th of August. Tlie canton- 
ments of Berhampore were enilangered. 
The bunds having given w*ay in various 
places, an immense extent of country was 
soon laid under water. Cultivation lias suf- 
fered greatly, and villages Iiave been totally 
destroyed. "Hic rains in the upper country 
have likewise most seriously injured the 
indigo crops ; in short, the most distress- 
ing accounts have been received, both 
from the upper and lower districts, of the 
failure or destruction of every k-inl of 
crop, which has not grown upon the higli 
grounds. 

Accounts have been received of another 
attempt at revolution in Manilla. It wa» 
very promptly quelled, how*ever, bj' !Mar- 
tinez, the governor. The plot had scarcely 
been investigated when the vessel saikvl, 
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which carried this intelligence to the Por- 
tuguese and British settlements in that 
quarter of the world. 

We have inserted, on several occasions, 
extracts from a periodical paper published 
in Macao, giving the particular, of a revo* 
lution which has lately taken place in that 
settlement (if it may be so called), in 
common with almost ov4;ry other I’ortu- 
guese colony. We have now before us a 
private letter, and various nuinbcr> of the 
priodical paper above alluded to, “ A 
Abellia da China,” which communicate 
very late intelligence respecting the poli- 
tical state of this small community. It 
appears that a frigate, despatched from 
Goa, anchored off a iMacao on the ICtli of 
June lcS23, with the a\o\\cd intention of 
restoring the former govci iiiaenl. Eeing 
opposed, however, by tlic existing auliiori- 
ties, the frigate rcpaiicd to Canton, where 


the Captain appealed to the Viceroy. A 
course of investigation was consequently 
entered into by the Chinese, with no lack 
of the panule and rauminery charactciistic 
of that nation. The matter, however, was 
soon arranged by the presiding maniiarin, 
by his enquiring of the senators and peo- 
ple whether it was their wish to place 
themselves under tlie authority of the in- 
dividual proposed as their president, in the 
despatches from Goa. The universal erv 
wa> in the neg.stive ; upon which the man- 
darin iiiiinediately decided according fo 
their wishes, such decision being rctiuired 
by the laws of the celestial empire. He 
likewise expressed great displeasure at 
the Captain for Inningghen so much trou- 
ble ' ' 

Oar correspondent informs us, that 
tra<le of every kir.d is very dull at IMacao. 
Tliere is no sale even for opium, Tiic- 
cholcia moibus is still raging. 


plntclU0n}ff. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

fast-ixdia nou‘-F. 

2. A Court of Director,, was heldi, 
^^llen tlie following commanders took leave 

the Court, previous to departing for 
their respective destinations, vh. — Cant. (J. 
WeKtead, of the Geiteral Harris, for S.. 
Helena, Bcncoolcn, and China; Capl. J. 
Shepherd, Berwickshire, for Bengal and 
Cluna ; and Cmpt. A. II. Campbeil, Duhe 
. of "lork, for Bombay and China. 

Oh A Court of Di lectors was n hen 

Capl. Kinnaird Smith was sv.orn in to the 
command of the ship William ia.iiie. con- 
^^gned to JiadiMs enct China. 

7. A Cotul of Directors was held, 
when the following Captains took leaM> (d* 
the Court previous to depart ng f..,r their 
respective destinnrio ? r..— Capt. It. A. 
Druinnmnd, of the Cabtle liuntly; and 
( <ipt. Ale.s. Chr. -tie, T.iomns-v'outts, tk'r 
Bombay and Ch’h'a ; Capt. E. M Druhe!], 
Duchess of Atholl, and Capl. J. Vvhukei] 
Alacqueen, for Bengal and China. 

Ibe <iLbpatciu*b for Bombay ac l 
China, by tlie -hi]) iiuke of Voik, v:\vl' 
closed and delivcud u tlie Pur er of that 
ship 

10. The de;patclie^ were dosed, ard 
delivered Jo the purser . of t!ij folmv. inr 
shin-s, viz. — Bcrwicksiiny^, CauI. Slionherd 
for Bengal and China ; and General Ilar- 
3 IS, C apt. elstecil, lor Hcicua, Bon- 
cojleu, and Ciiiiia. 

M. A Court of Directer-j w’as, in ‘1,1, 
when the following Cap* rd,,s wore swma 
in»<> theconnr'ud of n"pecdve ship-, 
id.— ('‘un. h;-'_ '•! u !* . i d' 


diiore' of Ely, f r f.Jadras and Bengal , 
r u] Capt. 1 r nrrv Iiu-.man, Prince l\e ,,eut, 
lia IBng'd direct. 

Id. fho dc'sj). tdies for Bi'ngal niul 
Ckiua, b} tiieslnp Jhicqnecn, were closed, 
and deli'vercd tolhe i^urscr of that sldi), 

17. The despatches v^ere dosed, and. 
ddiveivd, to the i^'ur'-ers < f the follow in;; 

ir . — ■Cintic [luntley, and Tliemab 
Cl lUts, for Bombay and China: and the 
Dnche-.» oi Athcil, for Bengal and Cdrlna, 

ArroiN'iMi:>T->. 

r^’-Gcrmial Sir B.mjandn D'Lhban, 
iv.C.B., tu be Eieatenant-Governor ol 
the SettkirLcnt of D.marara and Es-e- 
qu’iio, 

i>Jajor-ficn. Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C. B. 
to be Governor and Comniander-in-Cliief 
of the Bland of Antigua. 

ilie Hon. liX’d. ( athcart, (now Secre- 
tary to his Jlajony’s Embassy at St. Pctcis- 
burgh) (o i.r h.., Majesty’s Minister Pleni- 
potc -diary to the l)k*t at Frankfort. 

John Cro--bio, Esq. (Secretaiy' 
to his ^I'lies’^y’s T/Cgatiou in Switzerland} 
to be Secretary' to his Majesty’s Le-raliou 
at Fhaenec. 

Richard i’akenham, Esq. to bo Secretary 
to h;-, ?FjjestCs Legation in Switzerland. 

3- he Bight Hon. Sir Robert Gifiord, 
Km., to be Lord Chief Ju alee of the 
Couit of Common Pleas. 

The Right Hon. Sir Wm. Alexander, 
Knt., to be Lord Chief Baron of (!> ‘ 
Court of iA'd’cuuer. 

Jdii Pcar;-,on; Fao. {o be Advoede 
(u neml gi fh,. K;,.t l,>aia Ci mjunr 
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m Bengal, in the room of R. Spankie, 
Esq., who has resigned that office. 

THE ARMr. 

Detachments bel on ng to the 1 6th 
Regiment of Ligiit Dragoons, and the 
6fch, 20th, 38th, 49^1, 5Uh and .')9th Regi- 
ments of Infantry, have arrived from In- 
dia and the Cape of Good Hope, on 
'board the Thames, free trader. 

Detachments belonging to the 20th and 
47th Regiments of Foot, embarked on the 
15th Jan. on board the Castle Huntley, 
EasUindiaman, for Bombay. 

Detachments belonging to the llth 
Light Dragoons, the 16th Lancers, and 
the 13th, 38th, and 87th Regiments of 
Infantry, embarked on the I7tli Jan. on 
board the Duchess of Athol, Indiaman, 
for Bengal. 

Detachments belonging to the ,30th, 
46th, and 41st Regiments of Infantry, 
have received orders to march from Ports- 
mouth, and to arrive at Chatham on the 
6th of Feb., prepai'atory to their embarka- 
tion for India, 

Detachments belonging to tfie 54th 
and 89th Regiments of Fool, have receiv- 
ed orders to march from the Isle of Wight, 
and to arrive at Clmtham on the 6th of 
Feb., preparatory to their embarking on 
board the William Fairlie, Indiaman, for 
Madras, 

A Detachment belonging to the 13th 
Light Dragoons, has received orders to 
embark on board the above Indiaman for 
the same destination. 

A Detachment of the Royal Staff Corps, 
under the command of Ensign R. M, 
Westmacott, has received orders to em- 
bark on board the Orpheus free trader, in 
the river, for the Mauritius, 

RUSSIA. 

Seven khans of several nomade tribes of 
Khisgis and Kalmucks, on the frontiers of 
Siberia and China, wIk> have hitherto 
been under the protection of ('hina, and 
have voluntarily placed themselves under 
that of Russia, have arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh to take their oaths of fealty, and to 
pay their tribute. 

The fair of Nischney Novogorod ended 
on the 3d of Septemlrer. The value of 
ail the goods at the fair is estimated at 
94,380,000 roubles, of which tea aloue is 
estimated at twelve millions; Siberian 
furs, five millions ; copper, iron, and other 
metals, above ten millions. At the close 
of the fair, the merchants are said to have 
had a clear profit of three millions of 
roubles. 

SIR GKORGE THOMAS STAUNTOK, BART, 

Sr G. T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., the 
‘ate President of the Select Committee of 
Supra. Cargoes at Canton, has recently 
Asiatic Jotini, — No. 98. 


received an elegaat Silver Salver, valued 
at six hundred guineas, which has been 
presented to him (we quote the words 
inscribed on the plate) “ from hii. friends 
in the British Factory in China, in testi- 
mony of their high approbation of his 
conduct when Commissioner of Embassy 
to the Court of Pekin in tlie yew 1816.” 
We have obtained through the means of a 
friend a copy of the letter which accompa- 
nied this handsome present, and have 
much gratifieftion in inserting it in our 
Journal. 

“ To Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart . 

Sir: — We the undersigned members of 
the British Factory in China, fully appre- 
ciating the extent and merit of your ser- 
vices when a Commissioner of Embassy 
to this country, request your acceptance 
of the accompanying testimonial of the 
high estimation in wiiich we hold the 
principles which governed your conduct. 

'fhe decision and sound judgment dis- 
played by you under circumstances the 
most trying, when less firm minds might 
have bent under the weight of responsi* 
bility which you incurred, maintained our 
national honour, while they have promoted 
our commercial interests, and these must 
ever have a necessary and an intimate 
connection. 

We feel satisfied tliat every man whom 
experience has made acquainted with the 
nature and constitution of the government 
of China, must entertain a similar opinion ; 
and it is to us a source of pleasing reflec- 
tion, that while the interests of the great 
and valuable commerce confided to your 
care, were by you ably upheld, our cha- 
racter as the subjects of a free and inde- 
pendent state, has remained unsullied and 
entire. 

We request you will receive this as the 
expression of our deliberate opinion, and, 
with best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, we remaiii, 

Your sincere and faithful friends, 
Jas. B. Urmston, John Jackson, 

W. Fraser, llio. C. Smith, 

Wm. Bosanquet, John Livingstone, 

W. H. C. Plowden, R. Morrison, 

Charles Millett, Samuel Ball, 

C. Maijoril>anks, J. Reeves, 

J. F. Davis, F. Hastings Tdone, 

A. Pearson, T. J. Metcalfe.** 

INDIA SFIIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 30. Liverpool. Bencooleut Kirk- 
wood, and Sra/orth, M’DowaIl,from Ben- 
gal, 13th Aug., and St. Helena, 17th 
Nov.-— Passengers per Bencoolen from 
Bengal : Major J. C. Meacham, Mrs, 
Meacbam, and thiee children ; laeut. 
P. L. Dore, Mrs. Dore, and child; Capt. 
R. Boyes; Lieut. G. H, Cox; Lieut* 
Albert Fenton, and Miss Julia Smith. 
VoL. XVil. 3 F 
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Jan. 7. Gravesend. Thames, Haviside, 
from China, 6th Aug., Cape, 5th Nov., 
and St. Helena, 22d Nov. — Passengers 
from the Cape: Colonel Skerrct, lady 
and child, H. M. 55th regt. ; Major Pes- 
ter and lady. Dr, Mostyn and lady, Ben- 
gal establishment ; Lieut, llolson, II. M. 
55th regt. ; Lieut. Barker, H. !M. 49th 
regt, ; Dr. Nelson, H. M, 55th regt. ; 
Dr. Yateman, from Bengal ; and Mr. 
Mellor. — Prom St, Helena : M.D. Louis, 
of France. • 

9. Gravesend. P^ramusy Brodie, from 
Madras, 5tfa Sept., Cape, 6th Nov., and 
St, Helena, 22d Nov. — f’assengers from 
Madras : Mrs. Brodie, and two oMisses 
Brodie ; Madame Kerchoft'; Henry iVIort- 
lock, Esq., Civil Service; Charles Thack- 
ary. Esq., Barrister at Law ; Alex. Ward- 
rop. Esq., Merchant ; Mr. Fairquhar ; 
Dr. Holland; Ensign Wilford. — From 
the Cape. J. Manuel, Esq. 

9. Gravesend. General Palmer, Truscott, 
from Madras 2d Sept., and St. Helena 20 
Nov. — Passengers- Lieut.-Col. Stewart, 
24th regt. Madras N. I. ; Col. Becket, 
23d regt., ditto; Major Hindley, Madras 
Cavalry ; Major Gummer, 23d regt. 
Madras N.I.; Capt. Balmain, 6th regt. 
Madras Cavalry; Capt- Bluett, H. M. 
41st regt ; Lieut. Dacre, R.N. ; Lieut, 
Matsey, R.N. ; Lieut. Dowker, 2d regt. 
Madras Infantry ; Lieut, Dyer, 23d regt. 
Infantry ; Lieut. Puget, Madras Europ. 
regt. ; Ens. Thursby, 4 th regt. Madras 
army ; Mrs. Hindley and family ; Mrs. 
Beimain ; Mrs. Bluet ; Mrs. Dore ; three 
Misses Balmain ; Miss Dore and Miss 
Mann ; three Misses Bluett ; Masters 
C. H. Symonds, Gordon Duncan, J. 
Parrot, and W. H. Creighton ; and seven- 
teen invalids, one w oman, and one child. 

1 0. Gravesend. Princess Charlotte, 
Blythe, from Ceylon and Mauritius. 

11, Ditto. Circassian, Wasse, from 
Bengal, Madras, and St. Helena, and 
Lonach, Wildridge, from Batavia. 

15. Ditto. Amity, Gray, from Batavia, 
7tb Sept. 

21. Liverpool. Westm(yreland, Coulter, 
from Bengal 13th Ang., and St. Helena 
22d Nov. 

22. Off Dover. daudiTie, Crabtree, 
from Bengal 9th Sept., and Cape 12th 
Nov. 

— Ditto. Euphrates, Meade, from 
Bombay 5tli Sept , Cape 8th Nov., and 
St. Helena 24th Nov.— -Passengers from 
Bombay : Mrs. Watson and Mrs. Co- 
gan; Lieut.-Col. M‘Coy, H. M. 67th 
regt. ; Major Green, H. M. 20th regt, ; 
Capt. Waugh, 1st Bengal Cavalry; Lieut. 
Oakley, H. M. 20tli regt, ; Lieut. Lewis, 
Artillery ; Lieut. Cogan, H. C. Bombay 
Marine ; i\Ir. West, Mr. Kobiuson ; and 
Mr. Griffith, Assistant Surgeon. 

21, In the Downs. MelUsh, Cole, 


from Bengal 6th Sept., and St. Helena 
24th Nov. 

Dqmrtures. 

Jan. 7. Portsmouth. La Belle Alliance, 
Rolfe, York, Talbert, and Clyde, Driver, 
for Madras. Cambridge, Barber, for Bom- 
bay 

— Deal. Henry Porcher, Thompson, 
for Cape, Madras, and Bengal. 

11. Deal. Puke of York, Campbell, 
for ‘ Bombay and China. — Passengers : 
Sir C. H. Chambers, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bon)- 
bay ; Capt. C. B. Sale, 4th Light Dra- 
goons; Lieut, Wain wright, 47th Infantry; 
Ensign J. Lardner, ditto ; Lieut. Maca- 
lister, 20th Infantry ; Rev. M. Davis ; 
T. Hopkins, Esq., Messrs. G. Rowley, C. 
Babington, H. Aston, S. Landon, W. Yar- 
don, S. K- Christopher, and A. Goldie, 
Cadets to Bombay ; Mr. H. Caulfield to 
Ceylon ; I^ady Chambers ; IVIrs. Colonel 
Molle ; Miss Molle ; Miss Philipps ; 
Mrs. Hopkins; also detachments of His 
IVIajesty’s 4th Light Dragoons, and 20th 
and 47th Regiments of Infantry. 

14. Gravesend. Lord llungerford, 

Farquharson, for Madeira and Bengal. 

15. Deal, Berwickshire, Shepherd, for 
Bengal and China, and General Harris, 
Welstead, for St. Helena, Bencoolen, and 
China, 

16. Gravesend. Macqiteen, Walker, 
for Bengal and China, and Castle Huntley, 
Drummond, for Bombay and China. 

17. Ditto. Duchess of Athol, Daniell, 
for Bengal and China, and Thomas Coutts, 
Chrystie, for Bombay and China. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec, 24. At Edinburgh, the lady of 
George Govan, Bsq., M. D., Bengal cs 
tablishment, of a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major- 
Gen. the Hon, Patrick Stuart, of a 
daughter. 

28. In Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, the lady of John Ltocb, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

29. In Mortimer Street, Cavendish - 
square, the lady of Col. Hugh D. Baillie, 
of a daughter. 

31. In the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, the lady of J. W, Sherer, Esq., late 
Accountant General of Benval, of a son. 

Jan. 1. At Bedale, the lady of Sir J. 
Beresford, Bart., of a daughter. 

2. In Burton Crescent, Brunswick - 
Square, the lady of Lieut. Col. Hogg, of 
the Hon. East-India Company's service, 
of a daughter. 

n. At Shelford, the lady of Sir Charles 
Wale, K. C.B., of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir Jolm 
Osw ald, of Dunikeir, of a son. 
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17. In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
tlie lady of Major Rivett Carnac, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1. At Repton, in the County of 
Derby, by the Rev. William Pal grave 
Manclarke, of Loddon, Norfolk, John 
Herbert Change, Esq., son of tiie late 
Major John Carige, of Monghyr, in tiie 
East Indies, to Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Austin Pal grave IManclarke, 
Esq. — Also, on the same day, Richard 
Beatniffe Manclarke, Esq., of Repton 
Park, Derbyshire, to Eliza Marian Elea- 
nor, daughter of the late IMajor John 
Carige. 

— At St. Andrew’s the Less, the Rev. 
Samuel Lee, A.M., of Queen’s College, 
Professor of Arabic in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, to 3Irs. Palmer, of Regent-street. 

7. At Chippenham, Wilts., the Rev. 
George Crookshank, M. A , of West 
Charlton, Somerset, to Rosa, ordy daugh- 
ter of the late Capt, Robert Kelly, of 
jMadras. 

13. At Staynton, Geo. L. Elliot, Esq., 
of the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, 
Bombay, to Thomasina Gertrude, eldest 
daughter of fl. Leach, Esq., of Milford. 

til. Francis Law, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Samuel George Kvans, Esq., of 
the Bengal Medical establishment. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 15. At Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Sackville 
Frazer, of the Cape Corps. 

A'by. 18. At Liverpool, Isabella, the 
wife of Capt. Thomas Hodgson, of the 
Hon. Company’s Service ; “ beloved, es- 
teemed, lamented.” 

Dec. 15. At Nice, the Hon. and Rev. 
T, A. Harris, brother to the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury, aged 42. 

18. At Paris, the Right Hon. KcMiry, 
Earl of Barrymore, aged 54. 

21. Thermuthis, wife of Robert Ashe, 
Esq. of Langley House, AVilts, aged 77. 

— At Ballancrieff House, the Hon. 
Maria Murray, third daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Elibank. 

— Dr. John Rogerson, of Wamphray, 
first physician to the Emperor of Russia. 

22. Charles, son of the late Dr. Bovvers, 
of Aldborough, aged 21. 

23. At Lyons, the seat of Lord Cloii- 
ciirry, Mrs. Douglas, aged 78. 

24. Harriet, daughter of Win. Prater, 
Esq. of Noble-street, Cheapside, aged 17. 

— At Pleasant-row, Kingsland-road, 
James Vincent, Esq, aged 65. 

26. At his seatih Cornwall, Sir Ascott 
Curry Molesworth, Bart. 

— Fanny, wife of Colonel Frazer, of 


the Hon. India Company’s service, and 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Gamble, of 
Dublin. 

26. At Rottingdean, Mrs. Paterson, 
relict of Wm. Paterson, Esq. formerly of 
Devonshi re-place. 

— At Brampton, Robert Godby, Esq. 

27. At Paris, Mrs. Browne, wife of 
James Browne, Esq. M P. 

28. In Dyer's-court, Aldermanbury, 
?Ir. Joseph Mallet, aged 68. 

— At Ilerue Hill, Surrey, John Curtis, 
Esq, aged 58. 

— Samuel Pell, Esq. of Lyw’ell Hall, 
county of Northampton, aged 70. 

— At Lyndhurst, tlie Rev. Mr. Char- 
rct. Curate of Milford, near Lymington. 

30. In Bloomsbury-square, after giving 
biith to a son, JMartha, wife of Dr. R. 
Bright. 

— At Leytonstone, FJizabeth, relict of 
tlie late Pliilip Sansom, Esq. aged 78. 

— At Staines- lodge, ^Mifjdlesex, Eliza- 
beth, w'idow of Edw. Cooper, E.sq. of 
Doctor’s Commons. 

— At ]Myerscougli-haU, Lancashire, 
Edward Greenalgh, Esq. 

- At Foithampton Court, Glouces- 
tershire, the Hon. Mary Yorke, relict of 
the Hon. and Right Rev. James Yorke, 
late Bishop of Ely. 

— At AV’est Ham Abbey, Essex, Wm. 
Kebbell, Esq, Proctor, Doctor’s Com- 
mons, ^ged 42. 

31. The Rev. Theophilus Houlbrooke, 
of Barnes, Suirey. 

■ — • At Tvvy ford Cottage, near Winches- 
ter, Susannah, wife of Rear-Admiral 
Miller. 

— James Zinzan, Esq. of the Butts, 
Brentford, aged 64. 

— Janet, the wife of James Walker, 
Esq., of Liinehouse, Middlesex. 

— At Walthamstow, T. C. Warner, 
Esq., Treasurer of St. Bartlioloraew’s Hos- 
pital. 

— At Rugby, Earle Armitage Gillbee, 
Esq. 

Ja}i. 2. At Stuston I’arsonage, Han- 
nah, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Walker, 
Prebendary of Lichfield. 

— Richard Meux, Esq. aged 56. 

3. In Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square, the Dowager Lady Sutton, aged 86. 

4. At Paris, Matilda, younger daughter 
of Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. 

— At Middleton- Cheney, in Northam- 
tonshire, the Rev. Francis Lloyd, M. A. 
late student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

— At Woodley Lodge, Berks, Mary 
Teresa, and in tw enty minutes after, Fran- 
ces Margaret, the seventh and second 
daughters of James Wheble, Esq. 

— At York, James Hamerton, Esq. 
late of Heliifield Peel, Yorkshire, aged 74. 

5. At Turnham Green, J. Earnshaw, 
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Esq.flate one of the Suneyors General of 
His Majesty’s Customs, 

6. In Upper BeiUbrd-plare, the lady of 
John JLoch, Esq. 

— At the Vicarage at Bosbury, Lady 
Colt, widow of the late Sir John Colt, 
aged 77. 

— ■ At St. Edmund’s-hill, Martin Thos. 
Cocksedge, Esq. aged *12. 

— At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late John Pycroft, Esq. 

7- At Corn say, Mrs, Eliz. Kirk ley, 
agetl 103. 

At Liiddington-house, Surrey, Wal- 
ter Irvine, Esq., aged 76. 

8. In Cumberland-street, Richard Bul- 
ler. Esq. in his 92d year. 

— In Lord’s- lane, Hoddcsdon, Mrs. 
Christian, relict of Edw. Christian, Esq., 
late Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely. 

— - At Builth. 'Phos. Price, Esq,, aged 82. 

9. lu York-street, Baker-street, Richard 
Dennison, E^q , in his 72d year. 

— Edw. Williams, Esq., of Eaton, near 
Salop, aged 94. 

— At Graige, county of Wexford, 
George Carr, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

— In Caermarthen->trect, Bedford- 
square, Walter Pye, Esq., Barrister at 
Law, aged 72. 

— Mrs. Kit wood, mother of Capt. Kit- 
wood, High-street, Boston, aged 105. 

— At Eaton Hall, the Hon. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, infant son of Lord Belgtavc. 

10. At Clapham Common, Joseph 
Brandney, Esq., aged 49. 

— At Clapham, John Prior, Esq 

— At Kingston upon-Thames, ^muel 
Cox, Esq., aged 75. 

11. In Great Queen-street, Edw. Cox, 
Esq. aged 79. 

— At Odiham, the Rev. Henry Wash- 
ington, M A , aged 28. 

12. The lady of Colonel James Smitli, 
Bombay army, of Somerset-street, Port- 
man-squarc, aged 48. 

— At Little Stonham, Suffolk, the Rev. 
J. R. Vernon, Morning Preacher at St. 
Paul’s Covent- garden. 

— Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M. P. aged 60. 

13. At Felpham, near Chichester, the 
Hon. Mrs, Edw. Percival. 

At Kinsale, the Hon. Governor de 
Courcey. aged 67. 

— At Newhaiies, Edinburgh, Lady 
Horne, widow of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Horne, Bart., of Blackadder. 

14. In Panton-square, John Ross, 
Esq., Lieut,- Col., late of the 28th regt. 

17. In Stanhope- street, IVIay-fair, Bam- 
ber Gascoyne, Esq., aged 68, 

— At Carshalton, Surrey, Mrs. Rose, 
wife of the Rev, Wm. Rose, aged 6R. 

— At Camberwell, Surrey, Wiliam 
Hammond, Esq., aged 69, 

18. At Bar nham- House, near Din^^le. 
Lord Ventry. 


18. In the Strand, Michael Kenny. 
Esq., aged SO, late of the Array Medical 
Stall’. 

19. At Brixton-place, Surrey, William 
Taylor, Esq., in his 69th year. 

20. In Park-street, Westminster, thv 
Rev. John Hallam, in his 71st year. 

21. At Chelsea, Mrs, Beckwith, widow 
of the late Col. J<An Beckwith, aged 70. 

22. At Islington, Jasper Cox, Esq., 

23. At his house, near Croydon, Chris- 
topher Taddy, Esq. 

Lately, At his chambers in the Albany, 
William Osgoode, Esq., formerly Chief 
Ju'tice in Canada, aged 70. 

— In tlie Albany, Wm. Cruise, Esq., 
Barn ster-at- Law, aged 72. 

— In Paris, Sir John Gifford, Bart. 

— At Penney Bentley, near Ashborne, 
the Rev. John Bowness, late Perpetual 
Curate of Brassington, Derbyshire. 

— The Rev. J. Ford, one of the Mi- 
nor Canons of Canterbury Cathedral. 

— In Mallow, Ireland, Mi’-s Alice 
Cox, grand-daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Cox- 

— At Birstall, near Leads, Mr. Joshua 
Priestly, brother to the celebrated Dr. 
Priestly, aged 88. 

— The Rev. James Thoma.s, A.B , 
Vicar of Bolton -le- Sands, &c. 

— In Rutland-square, Dublin, John 
Patrick, Esq, 

— At Stukely, Huntingdonsfdre, Mi'^s 
Bay ley, sister to Judge Bay ley, aged 65. 

— At Rochdale, aged 80, W. Ilolland, 
Esq. 

— Lost, in his Majesty’s sloop And), 
Mr. Charles Mason, Midshipman, son ot 
Capt, Alason, C. B., II. X. 

— At Barling, Essex, the Rev. ^1) • 
Salt, Vicar of Barling, and of Ilnrdmi. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

By advices from Calcutta to Ang., 

Fteinn'able Paper is quoted at .a premium 

of S.Bs,.34to3-t Sper ctnt. 

T^nn Rt iiiitiable Do 13 to 14 0 do, 

Fiank of Bengal Rates for Uisromit on Private 

Riils at S. Rs. 3 0 percent. 

l>iito (iovermijcnt Bills 4 B do* 

interest on Loans on Deposit, 

open dati 4 0 do. 

Dnio2 months certain 8 8 do. 

Exchange on London at Six Mcr.ths. 

Buy Per Sicca Rupees. 

is. lid. to is. ll^d. is ll^d. to 4s. 

Bank Shares, 50 to coper cent, nominal. 

BiiUion S. R. 207 4 to 2C7 8 per lOO Drs. 

soverPign<^ lO 12 to U 0 each 

B. of Eng. Notes.... lO o to 10 8 each 

ARTICLES OF PRODUCE. 

SALTPETRE cnnlinues to be an article of m- 
terest, and large purchases have been mao** 
Price at 5 4 to 5 12 per Factory Maiinds. 
JNDIGO.— The crop it is supposed will n<H ex- 
ceed 9o,0'O mTiinds ; the falling off is rh’env 
B^-ngaU, winch will not amount to hall ol >a> 


yfar$ produce. Nominal price S.Rs* 330 per 
maund. 

SUGAR is exceedingly dull ; all operations in the 
article appear suspended unul the result of the 
question of the equalization of the duties is 
known. Price S.R. g 4 per Bengal maund. 

KICK and GRAIN of all kinds have risen con- 
siderahlv, but the heavy rains have caused this, 
more than any speculative demand. Price 
S.Rs. 3 per maund. 

FREIGHTS to London £ 6 . to £ 7 . per ton. 

SHIPPING loaded and loading for London 
about 10,000 tons. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Home Intelligence. ^^7 

Ls. 330 per throughout the whole of the week, without 
any alteration in prices. 

eluUoVthe Indigo.— The sale at the India- House 
e duties is closed on Thursday last, it consisted of 
naund. 3,791 chests, of which 882 chests tvere 
•auled tlm previously withdrawn, and 440 chests were 
nd. Price brought in for the proprietors, good, mid- 
dling, and middling sorts, and also 650 of 
ton. the ordinary and low squares. The re- 

sr London mainder sold at the following prices ; the 
shipping descriptions, of which there was 

— only a small proportion, Is. a Is. 6d. high- 

'g er than the previous sale ; quantities 

fnr Immp rnnriiimntinn. at the ad- 


Tuesdayj Jan. 27. 

Cotton.— The market remained without 
interest last week, the exporters and dea- 
lers awaiting the result of the sale at the 
India-House on the 6th proximo, before 
they execute their orders, for the present 
month. The Company have taxed their 
llengals at 5^(1. At Liverpool, the de- 
mand for Cotton has continued very steady 


vance of 9d. a Is. 3d. ; and the low at 
nearly the currency of the founer sale. — 
There is no alteration in the prices since 
the India-Housc sale, yet the holders are 
firm, owing, chiefly to the unfavourable 
reports of the crop ; the letters from Cal- 
cutta are dated 6th September : only about 
a iialf of the usual supply was at that 
time expected. 





price Current of East-India 


L. d. L. s. d. 

Cocfiiueal lb. 0 3 6 to 0 4 0 

Cotfee. Java .cwt. 

— C’henbon 3 15 0 — 4 5 0 

Sumatra 3 12 0 — 4 0 0 

* — - Bourbon 

Mocha 5 0 0 — 8 0 0 

Cotton, ''urat... ...... .Ih, 0 0 6 — 0 0 8 

Madras 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

— Bengal 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

— - Bourbon 0 0 10 — 0 I 3 

Drugs, &.C. for Dyeing. 

Epatica cwl, IS 0 0 — 25 0 0 

Ann iseeds. Star 4 0 0 — 3 00 

Borax, Refined 2 8 0 — 2 12 0 

- — Unrefined, or Tincdl 2 12 0 

Cam phtrc unrefined 9 0 0 

Cardemorns, Malabar, -lb 027 — 033 

Ceylon 0 0 10 — 0 I 3 

Cassia Buds cwt, 16 10 o — 17 0 O 

I.igitea 7 5 0 — 7 14 0 

Castor Oil lb. 009 — 020 

China Root cwt. l 15 0 — 2 0 0 

Coculus Indicus 3 0 0 — 3 5 0 

Col umbo Root 

Dragon's Blood 7 0 0 — 26 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 7 0 o — 8 0 0 

Arabic 4 0 0 — 5 4 0 

• Assafoetida 3 0 o — 10 0 0 

* Benjamin 5 0 0 — 35 0 0 

Aninii cwt. 3 0 0 — 10 0 0 

* Gdlbanum 

■ Gambogium H 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Mynh 7 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Olibamim 2 10 0 — 4 10 0 

Lac Lake lb, 0 0 9 — 0 20 

Dye 0 3 0 — 0 5 6 

Shelf, Block 3 10 0 — 4 10 0 

Shivered 3 10 0 — 5 10 0 

Stick 0 15 0 — I 10 0 

Musk, Cliina..,. oz. 0 10 0 — 0 14 0 

Niix Vomica cwt, I 5 0 — I 10 0 

OilCassia oz. 0 0 7 

— Cinnamon 0 12 0 

Cloves 2 4 0 2 10 0 

Mact 0 1 0 

Nutmegs 0 2 0 — 026 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 1 6 — 0 5 3 
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L. 

. s. 

d. 


L. 

S. 

d. 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.cwt. 

4 

ID 

0 

to 

4 

15 

0 

Senna 

...lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

S 

6 

Turmenck, Java... 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

Bengal 


1 

9 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

China ... — ... 


S 

10 

0 


2 

15 

0 

Zedoaiy 









Galls, in Suits 


7 

0 

0 





Blue 


7 

10 

0 

— 

8 

15 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 








Purple and Violet... 

0 

9 

3 

— 

0 

9 

9 

Fine Violet 









Good Ditto 


0 

8 

3 


0 

9 

3 

Fine Violet At Copper 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Good Ditto 


0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

— — Oidinaiv Ditto., 









Consuming qualities,. 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

7 

9 

Madras Fine and Good 








Rice, Bengal 

cwt. 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

11 

0 

Safilovv'er 


3 

10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Sago 


0 

16 

0 

— 

i 

4 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 


1 

6 

6 





Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

..ih. 

0 

13 

1 





— Novi 


0 

14 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

— Ditto While .. . 


0 

14 

1 

— ■ 

1 

0 

5 

— — China 


0 

18 

1 





Organziiie 


I 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.. .. 

..ih. 

0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

6 

8 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

8 

— 

3 

10 

« 

Mace 


0 

4 

10 

— 

5 

0 

© 

Nutmegs 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

6 

— — Ginger 

cwt. 

0 17 

0 

• — 




Pepper, Black .. 

. lb. 








— - — White 


0 

1 

3 





Sugar, Yellow 

cwi. 

1 

6 

0 

— 

I 

9 

0 

White 


1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

Brown 


0 

18 

0 

• — 

1 

4 

0 

— — Manilla and Java .... 

0 

18 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Tea, Bulled 

. lb. 

0 

2 

5 





— ('ongou 


0 

2 

7 





Souchong 


0 

3 

9 


0 

4 

9 

Campoi 


0 

3 

2 

*~ 

0 

3 

10 

Twankay 


0 

3 

7 


o 

3 

9 

Pekoe 


0 

5 

3 





Hyson Skin 


0 

S 

6 


0 

3 

It 

Hyson 


0 

3 

10 


0 

4 

10 

GunpowJei 









Tortoiseshell 


1 

12 

0 


2 

5 

0 

Wood, Saunders Bed 

.ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-INDiA HOUSE. 


Moliier-o»-Pearl Shells— Horn Tips —Cornelian 
Stones— Pearls— Wood— Sapan Wood— Rattans 
— Raw Cow Hides— Raw Goat Skins. 


For Sale 4 Fehruar^—^ Prompt SO April. 

Private-Trade — Cossaes — Mulmuls — Nainsooks 
— Abroahs — Alliballies. — Doreas— Chowderguirits 
— San noes—Scerbet tics— Tanjeebs—Ba ndannoes— 
Corahs — Choppahs— Longcloths — Sallampores — 
Blue Sallampores— Blue Cloths— Punjuni Cloths 
— Percaulas— W hite. Brown, and Yellow Nan* 
keens — Madras Handkerchiefs — Ventapollam 
Handkerchiefs — Red Handkerchiefs — Shawl 
Handkerchiefs — Shawls— Crape Shawls — Cash- 
mere Shawls — Crape Scarfs — Silk bcarfs— Ch.na 
Silk Piece Goods — Silk Gown Pieces— China 
'Vroiight Silks — Satins — Sarsiiets— Lustrings — 
Damasks — Persian Carpels. 

For Sale 6 February — Prompt 14 Alatf. 

Company’s— Cotton Wool. 

Licensed — Cotton Wool. 

For Sale s> February^ Prompt 7 il/ay. 

Company's — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Black and White Pepper — Saltpetre. 

Licensed — . Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs — 
Cloves — Cassia Lignea — Pepper— Saltpetre, 

J^oT Sale 11 February — Prompt 7 Afay. 

Company’s — Benjamin— Card emnms. 

Licensed — An niseed— Poppy Seed— Cochineal- 
Safflower — Mu njeet — Aloes — Camphor— Musk — 
Aasafcetida— Aal— Dhykaphonl — Tuz— Bark — Ca- 
^ew Gum — Gum Anitm— Gum Arabic — 
Benjamin — Gum Copal— Gum Lac— Gum Oh- 
banum— Gum Seneca— Nux Vomica— Cardemom* 
— Gall Nuts-^Uellac — Lac Dye — ^Borax — Soda— 
Vermillion — Bees* Wax— Soaps — Cowries — Tm 
—Castor Oil. 

For Sale 1 $ February-^ Prompt! A/oy. 
Licensed — Elephants* Teeth — Hippopotamus 
Tseth — Tortoiseshell — Tortoiseshell Combs — 


Por Sale 16 February — Prompt 4 June. 

Companv^s — China and Bergal Raw Silk. 

Private 'rraJe-China Raw Silk-BengalChassam 
— Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Sale 20 February— Prompt 2 1 May. 

Licensed— Co ffee» 

For Sale 2 AJarck— Prompt 28 May. 

Tea— Boliea, 400,000 lbs. j Congou, Campoi 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,400,000 lbs. ; Twankay 
950.000 lbs. ; H^son, 400, 000 tbs.— Total, inclu- 
ding Private Trade, 7,150,000 lbs. 

For Sale lO March— Prompt 4 June. 

Company’s— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, and 
Nankeen Cloth. 


The Court of Dnectors having given notice, 
hat, in consequence of certain forged warranu 
,r the delivery of goods from the Company’s 
Warehouses having been imposed on the Public, 
ley have caused a form ofWeighing Note, War- 
nt, and Counterpart to be printed on a new de- 
ription of paper, having therein a watermark, 
ith the words “ East- India Company*^ on each 
'the tliree divisions of the lustrument; and that 
le delivery of the new warrants to the purcha- 
rrs of goods at the Company Sales, properly nlL 
J up, will commence at the ensuing March 
fter which no blank forms of warrants will be 
elivered.or be permitted lo be used. 

CARGO of the Thames from China. 

Compeny’s— Tea— Raw "ilk. 

Private Trade and Pritnfege— Tea— Raw Silk 

ankeeus-Tortoueshell-Mother-o’-Pearl Shells 

.Whangliee Canes— Table Mats— Madeira Wine. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the '2.&th of December to the %5th of January 1824 . 
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©riginal <!?omtituni(at{on0, 

c^T. dic. 


THE LATE RESTRICTION'S ON THE CALCUTTA PRESS, CON- 
SISTENT WITH “THE LAWS OF THIS REALM.” 


It is curious to observe the grada- 
tions by which an expenenced offender, 
or his yet more experienced counsel, 
proceeds in the management of a 
hopeless case. On his first accusation 
before the magistrate, he asserts that 
no crime has been committed ; or, it 
that point is too clear, his total inno- 
cence of all participation in the guilt. 
In the next stage of the proceedings, 
he rests his hopes upon inconsistencies 
in the evidence, or impugns the cha- 
racter of the witness. Defeated here, 
he sometimes has recourse to the more 
desperate remedy of perjury, and 
stoutly swears an alibi. When this 
crutch fails him, he trusts to the in- 
genuity of special pleading, dissects 
the indictment, and boldly attempts to 
baffle the vindictive pursuit of law, by 
dodging it through the intricacies oi 
its own mazy labyrinth. Disappointed 
in this last resort, the wretched cul- 
prit breaks out into furious impreca- 
tions against all the legal array before 
him, or, with the audacity of despair, 
questions the power of his judge, the 
existence of the law, and the legality 
of its process. In a manner similar 
to this, the libellous writers against 
our Indian Government have behaved 
Asiatic Jonrn. — No. 09. 


in tlie conduct of their own desperate 
case. First there was nothing crimi- 
nal, nay it was positively meritorious 
to attack w ith scurrility and virulence, 
the proceedings of the Oriental Go- 
vernment : but they were too modest, 
nevertheless, to appropriate the merit ; 
too diffident publicly to assert their 
title to any share of the praise : it 
belonged not to them, the ostensible 
conductors of the public press, but to 
their anonymous correspondents, who 
were too generous to disclose their 
names. It would not do. Despite of 
their modesty, they w^ere compelled to 
take their meed of public applause, 
and withal, to abide by their legal 
responsibility. Then follow^ed, in due 
succession, the usual attacks upon the 
consistency and the respectability of 
their opponents: still it would not do 
—a jury of their countrymen found 
them guilty. Then, in their order, 
came legal quirks and quibbles innu- 
merable— but special pleading was of 
no avail. In defiance of legal subtlety, 
their writings w ere decided to be libel- 
lous, and libels were decided to be 
illegal. Afterwards followed punish- 
ment— and there was no lack then of 
furious, unmeasured, vulgar invective, 
VoL. XVII. ^ G 
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against the high authorities by whom 
sentence was pronounced. Defeated 
on all sides, and goaded by defeat into 
desperation, it only remained to give 
utterance to their despair, in ridiculous 
and absurd attacks upon all parties, 
all authorities, all proceedings, and all 
law, directly or indirectly bearing upon 
their case. 

To such persons, if any of those 
whom we have described have found 
their way to this country, do we at- 
tribute the first agitation of a question, 
which we have lately heard discussed 
by some from whom we had hoped 
better things, whether the celebrated 
ordinance for licensing the periodical 
press in India, was or was not legal, 
as being opposed to, or conformable 
with the laws of this realm. 

If we enter at all into this discus- 
sion, it is not because we consider the 
question doubtful, and still less from 
any respect that we entertain for those 
whom we believe to be its authors: 
but we regard it as a part of our duty 
to assist in clearing away the mists of 
doubt, in which artful or vindictive 
men are constantly endeavouring to 
involve the proceedings of those who 
are invested with authority in India. 

We have a great dislike to vague 
and uncertain phrases in legislative 
enactments, and we freely admit the 
words in question to be of this cha- 
racter ; though we by no means con- 
sider it of importance what their pre- 
cise meaning is with reference to the 
ordinance licensing the periodical press. 
Whatever doubt may exist on the 
question, what may be repugnant 
to the laws of this realm,’’ we are con- 
fident, and will shortly prove, that 
this ordinance was beyond all ques- 
tion, in perfect accordance with them. 

In our remarks upon the free press, 
in our number for October last, we 
accidentally adopted an expression, 
without reference to any question like 
the present, which conveys, as we 
conceive, the full force and definite 
meaning of the words. We there ca- 
sually explained the Act of 13 Geo. 


III. c. 63, “ to confer a power on the 
Indian Government, of enacting such 
laws as may be essential, provided 
they are not inconsistent with the 
principles of the laws of . England.” 
This is surely the obvious meaning of 
the phrase; and though we are not 
perfectly satisfied even with the ex- 
pression “ the principles of the laws 
of England,” without any definition of 
those principles, still we think, in a 
general way, that no doubt can exist 
what those principles are. For in- 
stance, the supreme power of Parlia- 
ment is an undoubted and prominent 
principle of British law. The perfect 
enjoyment of personal liberty, to any 
extent not inconsistent with the right 
and safety of a fellow-subject, is 
another undoubted and prominent 
principle of British law. Again, the 
trial by jury on all questions of fact 
is (and we scruple not to say it, though 
we anticipate the inference that will 
falsely be deduced from it) an un- 
doubted principle of British law. 
Once more, the inadmissibility of 
secondary evidence where direct evi- 
dence can be obtained, and the ex- 
clusion of all attempts to extort 
self-condemnation, are principles of 
British law understood by the most 
ignorant of the community. 

When principles so broad, so clear, 
so intelligible as these are established 
and universally adopted in the crea- 
tion of our laws, and many more might 
be instanced of a character not less 
decided, surely it is unnecessary to 
torture ingenuity to discover possible 
difficulties, in reconciling our oriental 
laws with the laws of this realm. It 
never was meant, and obviously never 
could be meant, that no discretion 
must be exercised in adjusting the 
legislation of India to the circum- 
stances and peculiarities of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. It was sufficient to 
declare that British jurisprudence 
should form the model, and British 
equity (we do not use the term in its 
technical sense) the basis on which the 
infant state should found its proceed- 
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mgs ; more than this was never in- 
tended, for more than this could never 
have been effected. It would, indeed, 
have been absurd to transport the 
British Statute-Book to India, and to 
have mended the roads in that country 
by the turnpike acts of this. In a 
word then, if we were asked what 
was meant by that accordance to the 
laws of this realm, which is required 
to pervade all the ordinances of India, 
we should have no difficulty in saying, 
that it simply intended that those 
ordinances should be founded upon 
such fundamental principles as we have 
described, subject to such variations in 
form and expression, as the wisdom of 
the Governor General in Council and 
the Supreme Court should consider 
necessary 

S8 Geo. lll.c, 78. 

For preventing the mischiefs arising 
from the printing and publishing news- 
papers, and papers of the like nature, by 
persons not known; and for regulating 
the printing and publication of such 
papers in other respects. 

I. No person shall print or publish, or 
cause to be printed, &c. any newspaper or 
other paper containing public news or in- 
telligence, or serving the purpose of a 
newspaper, until an affidavit or affirmation 
is made, and being signed as hereinafter 
mentioned, is delivered to the commis- 
sioners of stamps at their head office, or to 
some of their officers in towns ; and at 
the offices by them appointed (but which 
shall not be on stamped paper), containing 
the matters hereinafter specified. 

I I. Such affidavit or affirmation shall 
specify the real names, additions, descrip- 
tions, and places of abode of all persons 
who are, or who are intended to be printers 
and publishers of the newspaper or other 
paper mentioned therein, and of all the 
proprietors of t!ie same, if their number, 
exclusive of the printer and publisher, does 
not exceed two ; and if it does, then of two 
of such proprietors, exclusive of the printer 
and publislier, and also the proportional 
shares of such proprietors in the property 
of the newspaper or other paper, and the 
true description of the house where such 
paper is to be printed, and also tlie title of 
such paper, 

III. Every such affidavit, &c. shall be 
m w riting and signed by the person making 
the same, and shall be taken by one of 
such commissioners, or by one officer 
specially appointed by them to receive such 
affidavits, &c., and such cominissionersand 
officers may take such affida\its on the 

oath 


necessary to adapt them to the inhabi- 
tants of India. So much for the ge- 
neral question ; and whether our views 
are right or wrong as respects the 
general question, we undertake to shew 
that in the case w hich gave rise to the 
discussion, there was not a shadow 
of “ repugnance to the laws of this 
realm.” 

On this point, argument is un- 
necessary, and illustration is much 
better. Let our readers compare the 
extracts we have made from the ordi- 
nance of the Indian Government, and 
from the Act of Parliament of the 
38th of Geo. III. c. 78, which, for the 
facility of comparison, we have printed 
opposite to each other in adjoining 
columns. 

38 Geo. 

OnDiXAXCE OF THE Hth jVIarcii 1823. 

Whereas matters tending to bring the 
government of this country, as by law 
established^ into hatred and contempt, and 
to disturb the peace, harmony, and good 
order of society, have of late been fre- 
quently printed and circulated in the news- 
papers and other papers published in Cal- 
cutta : for the prevention whereof it is 
deemed expedient to regulate by law the 
printing and publication within the settle- 
ment of Fort William, in Bengal, of news- 
papers, and of all magazines, registers, 
pamphlets, and other printed books and 
papers, in any language or chai'acter, pub- 
lished periodically, containing or purport- 
ing to contain public news or intelligence, 
or strictures on the acts, measures, and 
proceedings of government or any political 
events or transactions whatsoever : 

I. Be it therefore ordained, by the 
authority of tlie Governor General in 
Council of and for the presidency of Fort 
William, in Bengal, &c. that fourteen days 
after the due registry and publication of 
this rule, ordinance and regulation in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Wil- 
liam, in Bengal, with the consent and ap- 
probation of the said Supreme Court, if 
the said Supreme Court shall in its discre- 
tion approve of and consent to tlie registry 
and publication of the same ; no person or 
persons shall within the said settlement of 
Fort W'illiam print or publish, or cause to 
be printed or published, any newspaper or 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper whatsoever, in any 
language or character whatsoever, publish- 
ed periodically, containing or purporting to 
contain public news and intelligence, or 
strictures on the acts, measures and pro- 
ceedings of government, or any political 
events or transactions whatsoever, vvithout 

2 G 2 having 
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oath of the person making the same, and having obtained a license for that purpose 
such aflSmiations in the case of Quakers. from the Governor General in Council, 

IV. When the persons concerned as signed by the chief secretary of Govern- 

printers and publishers of any newspapers, ment for the time being, or other person 
&c., together with such number of pro- officiating and acting as such chief secretary, 
prietors as are required to be named in II. And be it further ordained by the 
such affidavits or affirmations, shall not al- authority aforesaid, that every person ap- 
together exceed four persons, such affidavit plying to the Governor General in Coun- 
&c. shall be sworn or affirmed, and signed cil for such license as aforesaid, shall de- 
by all such persons who are adult ; and liver to the chief secretary of Government 
when they exceed four by four of them for the time being, or other person acting 
who are adult, if so many, and if not by so or officiating as such, an affidavit specifying 
many as are adult, but the same shall con- and setting forth the real and true names, 
tain the real names, descriptions, and places additions, descriptions, and places of 
of abode of all the persons who are or are abode, of all and every person and persons 
intended to be the printers and publishers, who is and are intended to be the printer 
and of so many of the proprietors of such and printers, publisher and publishers of 
newspapers, &c. as ishereinbefore required, the newspaper, magazine, register, pam- 
and the persons so signing and swx'aring phlet, or other print^ book or paper in the 
to the truth of such affidavit, &c. in the last- said affidavit named, and of all the pro- 
mentioned case shall give notice within prietors of the same, if the number of such 
seven days after such affidavit, &c. shall be proprietors, exclusive of the printers and 
so delivered, to each of the persons not publishers, does not exceed tw'o; and in 
signing and swearing or affinning such case the same shall exceed such number, 
affidavit, &c., but named therein that he is then of two of the proprietors resident 
so named, and in case of neglect to give within the presidency of Fort W^illiam, 
such notice, tlicy shall each forfeit and places thereto subordinate, who hold 

V. An affidavit or affirmation of the the largest shares therein, and the true de- 
like import shall be made, signed and scription of the house or building wherein 
given, as often as any of the printers, pub- any such newspaper, magazine, register, 
lishers, or proprietors named in such affi- pamphlet, or other printed book or paper 
davits, &c. shall be changed, or shall change aforesaid is intended to be printed, and 
their residences or printing-house or office, likewise the title of such newspaper, maga- 
or the title of their paper, and as often as zine, register, pamphlet, or other printed 
the commissioners of stamps shall think book or paper. 

proper to require the same to be made, III. And be it further ordained by the 
signed, and sworn, and affirmed, and shall authority aforesaid, that every such affidavit 
give notice thereof l)y leaving such notice shall be in writing, and signed by the per- 
at the place mentioned in the affidavit, &c. son or persons making the same, and shall 
last delivered, as the place at w hich the be taken, witliout any cost or charge, by 
newspaper to which such notice relates is any Justice of the Peace acting in and for 
printed. the town of Calcutta. 

IV. And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that where the persons 
concerned as printers and publishers of any such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as aforesaid, together with such number of 
juoprietors as are hereinbefore required to be named in such affidavit as aforesaid, 
sljall not altogether exceed the number of four persons, the affidavit hereby required 
shall be sworn and signed by all the said persons who are resident in or within twenty 
miles of Calcutta ; and when the number of such persons bhall exceed four, the same 
shall be signed and sworn by four of such persons, if resident in or wdthin twenty miles 
of Calcutta, or by so many of them as are so resident. 

V. And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that if any person within 
the said settlement of tort William shall knowingly and wilfully print or publish, or 
cause to be printed or published, or shall knowingly and wilfully, either as a proprietor 
thereof, or as agents or servants of such proprietor, or otherwise sell, vend, or deliver 
out, distribute or dispose of ; or if any bookseller, or proprietor, or keeper of any 
reading-room, library, shop, or place of public resort, shall knowingly and w'ilfully 
receive, lend, give, or supply, for the purpose of perusal or otherwise, to any person 
whatsoever, any such newspaper, magazine, legister, pamphlet, or other printed book or 
paper as aforesaid, such license as is required by this rule, ordinance and regulation, 
not having been first obtained, or after such license, if previously obtained, shall have 
been recalled, such person shall forfeit, for every such offence, a sum not exceeding 
sicca rupees four hundred. 

It will first be noticed, that the ob- from the printing and publishing pe- 
j-ect of the enactments in both cases is riodical papers by persons unknown, 
similar. In the one case being intend- and in the other case specif) ing those 
ed to prevent the mi^.chtefs arising mischiefs by mime, and then grounding 
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upon them the necessity of the pro- 
posed law. Thus then here at least a 
strict analogy is to be found, both 
countries deprecating alike evils of the 
same class, and proceeding from the 
same source. The means, it is true, 
in some degree vary, as would the 
materials used for the repair of a road, 
according to the nature of the soil in 
the different stages of that road, 
although such repairs were required 
and provided for by one Act of Par- 
liament ; the one country considers a 
previous license requisite, the other 
deems an affidavit verifying the pro- 
prietors, &c. sufficient ; but both con- 
cur as to the evil to be remedied, and 
both correspond in the nature of the 
penalty to be inflicted for the offence. 
We have extracted several of the 
clauses in both, for the sake of shewing 
how nearly they agree, even in verbal 
expression, so great was the anxiety 
of the Oriental Government to act 
literally, where it was possible, up to 
the Act of Parliament from which their 
authority emanates. But it is worthy 
of remark, that the Act of Parliament 
is in one respect far more severe, and 
far more repugnant to the general 
principles of English law, than any 
opponent of the ordinance has ven- 
tured to describe that enactment to 
be ; for, in opposition to that rule of 
evidence to which we have before ad- 
verted, the Act of Parliament declares 
that the affidavit which it requires 
shall be received as conclusive evi- 
dence, not only against the parties 
making it, but even against all parties 
named in it, throwing upon the ac- 
cused the onus of rebutting that evi- 
dence by other testimony*. In the 

* “ All such affidrtvas, &c. shall be filed by the 
Cotnmisstoner& of Stamps j and the same, or co- 
pies thereof certified io be true, as herein after- 
meniioned, shall, in all proceedings civil and 
criminal, touching any newspaper or other such 
paper mentioned in such affidavits, &c., oi any 
publication or thing contained therein, be re- 
ceived as conclusive evidence of the truth of all 
matters therein set forth, as are hereby required 
to be therein set forth against every person vrlio 
signed, swore, or affirmed, such affidavits, Stc. i 
and again, all persons who have not signed, &c. 
the same, but v»bo are mentioned therein as pro- 
prietors, printers, or publishers, of such news* 
paper, Ac., unless the coauary is proved.” 


ordinance, as if the framers of it had 
been governed by scrupulous anxiety 
to avoid all deviation from funda- 
mental principles of British law, no 
such proviso is to be found, and they 
have preferred abandoning their model, 
to following it in a point of doubtful 
propriety. 

We might, if it were necessary, pro- 
secute the illustration further, and 
shew in the same manner the strict 
and liberal accordance between the re- 
gulation for licensing printing-presses 
given in our number for November, 
page 471 , and the Act of Parliament 
for regulating the printing of books 
and papers, of the 39th Geo. III. c. 79 i 
but to avoid this article proceeding to 
an unusual length, we content our- 
selves with referring our readers to the 
originals. 

We consider the distinction which 
will of course be taken, between the 
operation of the license and the affida- 
vits as more nominal than real, for in 
both cases it amounts to this, that 
permission must be obtained to do a 
certain act, by a compliance with cer- 
tain forms, and that permission is only 
continued upon the due observance of 
certain conditions. The principle of in- 
terference, on the part of the Govern- 
ment with the printer and the pub- 
lisher, in the discharge of their busi- 
ness, is precisely the same in both cases, 
and it is this strict analogy of principle 
for which we are contending. We 
consider this so obvious, and the sup- 
posed distinction so puerile, that we 
do not think it necessary to refer very 
particularly to the thousand instances 
in which a license eo nomine is required 
by the law of this country to be ob- 
tained from some authority or other, 
by almost every professional man. 
The divine, the lawyer, the physician, 
the shopkeeper, na> the very scavenger, 
must get his license ere he can prac- 
tise the duties of his calling, and in 
all these cases it is, strictly and pro- 
perly speaking, a license or permission, 
and the delinquent who acts without it 
is liable to penalties and the loss of 
business for his oftcnce. It is true 
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that, in these cases, the object of re- 
quiring such license is different, but 
only because the evil against which 
the precaution is adopted is of a dif- 
ferent character. The mischief pro- 
duced by the unlicensed publisher is 
political, but Avill it be said that such 
mischief bears a less dangerous charac- 
ter than the unskilfulness of the phy- 
sician or the ignorance of the solicitor ; 
and why is it not to be prevented by 
similar means ? 

It surely must then be conceded, 
that the interference of the laws of this 
realm with the private and personal 
affairs of its subjects is universal, and 
almost vexatiously particular, and fully 
bears out the legality of the ordinance, 
so far as it depends on its consistency 
with them. 

We here close our argument ; but ere 
we take leave of the subject, we would 


surest to some gentlemen at home 
who have incautiously lent themselves 
to support the special-pleading to 
which certain bold offenders resort, for 
the purpose of protecting themselves in 
their criminal career, that it would be 
doing but common justice to them- 
selves to fathom the motives of the 
assailants of our Oriental Administra- 
tion ere they countenance their attacks, 
or adopt their arguments. An irritated 
democrat, wincing under the chastise- 
ment which his folly and his offences 
have brought upon him, is certainly an 
object of commiseration, but a bad 
preceptor in the school of law’, more 
especially in matters relating, however 
remotely, to the source of his personal 
complaints. It is not without reason 
that w e throw out this hint \ we hope 
that it will be as well received as it is 
amicably intended. 


ACCOUNT OF JYPORE. 

(In a Series of Letters to the India Gazette.) 


Letter I. 

Sir ’ It is with much satisfaction I re- 
sume my pen, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to you the few remarks I made on 
Jypore, and the adjacent country, during 
a hasty journey through it a short time 
since. I have copied verbatim from 
my journal WTitten on the spot, be- 
cause I conceived I should thereby best 
explain to you my feelings, in viewing the 
objects I attempt to describe. 

My route on this journey was viA Nus- 
seerabad, which place I formerly alluded 
to as a considerable outpost station on 
the western frontier, situated close to Aj- 
mere ; and as I at that place first came to 
R resolution of keeping a diary, I cannot 
do it such injustice as to pass it over un- 
noticed; but as I believe I have been 
anticipated on that subject, I shall not 
trouble you with a very copious description 
of it. 

Nusseerabad, then, I am led to under- 
stand, derives its name from the title of 
** the Nuwab Nusseer Ud Dowleh,’* be- 
stowed by the court of Delhi on Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., by 
whom, on its formation, the station was 
considerably benefited. It is r>ituated on 


one of those boundless plains peculiar to 
Rajpootana, intersected by small ranges 
of barren rocky hills, and covered with 
innumerable pieces, great and small, of 
loose rocky Hint, as well as huge ma'‘ses 
sprouting out of the earth, which may 
justly be termed the only production of 
the soil (which, so abundant are they, they 
very nearly hide), for not a particle of 
cultivation, and, except in the rains, not 
a blade of grass is there to be seen. To 
the rear (S.E.), and left of cantonment, 
scarce a solitary hillock presents itself to 
bound the view, which is only terminated 
by the horizon ; but in the front (N. W.), 
and on the right, at the distance of from 
three to four miles, successive ranges of 
these same uninteresting hills, of the real 
appearance of which language is unable 
to give you a correct idea, form an effec- 
tual barrier to the survey. Notwithstand- 
ing the levelness of the plain, advantage 
had been taken of a slightly (scarcely per- 
ceptible) rising ground, on w^hich the can- 
tonment is situated, and to give you some 
idea of the extreme fertility of the coun- 
try, I must inform you, that from the 
most elevated spot, but one stunted dw’arf 
tree, which by some fortuitous cliance 
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has sprung up in the centre of a road in 
the very middle of the station, and not a 
particle of vegetation, except what is pro- 
duced at a very considerable expense in 
the gardens of a few who can afford the 
luxury of raising vegetables, meet the 
eye, altliough it wanders over many miles 
of country. This tree, you will readily 
believe, is looked on as a great curiosity ; 
so much so, that it is called “ Meer Khan’s 
tree,” by which name, indeed, it was 
known when the spot was selected for a 
cantonment. Water is by nd means so 
abundant as it would be convenient to 
have it. Government has, at a most enor- 
mous expense, most liberally blown up 
(the expression ‘‘ dug ” would be misap- 
plied here) a number of wells, and a 
tank ; but the few wells which are not 
brackish are chiefly dry in the hot wt^ther, 
and the tank affords but a slender supply 
ot water for not less than 10,000 people, 
besides the horses of the cavalry and artil- 
lery. So great is the distress, that sen- 
tries are constantly posted to take care of 
the water in cantonments ; and during the 
hot weather, that valuable liquid is brought 
from a distance of one, and even t\vo 
coss, from some parts of tlie station, for 
drinking; for tatties you may get it as 
you can. To account for this great scar- 
city, I must inform you, that about five 
feet from the surface is the solid rock, 
from sixty to seventy feet of which must 
be blown up before water is discoverable, 
and even then the chances are very much 
against its being drinkable. The expense, 
consequently, is great — on an average 
about a thousand rupees — so that but few 
bungalows are supplied with them. 

From the want of jungal and timber, 
fuel is of course very expensive ; what 
little there is, is brought from the adjacent 
hills, where a kind of brush-wood very 
scantily grows ; but timber for building, or 
any otljer purposes, is transported from 
Agra and Mutti'a, upwards of 200 miles 
distant. 

I shall not dwell much longer on the 
beauties and coTrforts of Nusseerabad ; suf- 
fice it, therefore, to say, that as a canton- 
ment it is extremely W’ell and regularly 
laid out ; the public bixildings are all 
pucka, and on the most extensive scale ; 
we may therefore conjecture that the post 
will be permanent. The few bungalows 
there are, are extremely superior for such a 


place, but of course very dear ; neverthe- 
less, I fear those who built them must have 
suffered considerably, as half their origi- 
nal costs are not procurable. The best 
bungalow in the station cost 24,000 ru- 
pees, and none at all habitable have been 
built under 5,000 rupees ; at present such 
are to be had, according to circumstances, 
from 1,600 to 2,500. A racket court, and 
large station bungalow, including a thea- 
tre, reading rooms, &c. &c. had been 
commenced on by subscription, and I sup- 
pose are by this time finished ; indeed there 
appeared a general determination to drown 
melancholy and the blue devils by gaiety 
and pleasure. May they be successful in 
their endeavours, they have my best wishes. 
The Sudder Bazar is very fortunately well 
supplied, tliough of course at dear rates ; 
and even a solitary merchant or two from 
Bombay resort to it with cloth and Euro- 
pean luxuries. Immediately in front of 
the cantonment is the once royal city of 
Ajmere, situated at the foot of a range of 
hills, on the top of which at its N.E. 
extremity is the Fort of Tarraghur, 
given up to us, I believe, in 1818. On 
a very clear day, the Fort is distinguish- 
able from the flag-staff top over the fore- 
most ranges of hills; in a straight line it 
is not more than four or five miles distant, 
but by the road, whicli runs through a pass 
in the hills, it is upwards of fourteen. 
The political agent has converted into a 
very comfortable residence an old native 
building just without the city, which is 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, capable, 
however, of affording little protection 
against an experienced or powerful enemy. 
The city of Ajmere may be ranked high 
among the first class of native towns ; 
most of tlie houses are pucka ; the streets 
are wider than usual, and some of the 
buildings afford convincing proof of its 
former opulence. During the troubles 
consequent on the appearance of the Pin- 
daiies in that neighbourhood, and the 
petty wars anti devastations which prevail- 
ed, Ajmere suffered considerably; but 
under the mild and beneficent rule of our 
Government, and tlie constant attention 
and exertions of the political agent, it is 
recovering its pristine celebrity. The 
fort of Tarragurh, which commands it, is 
naturally so strong as to be impregnable 
to open force ; only on one spot is it possi- 
ble to climb the rugged rocks by which it 
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is protected ; and there a path, the only 
one leading to it, and the only possible 
mode of entrance, is said to be nearly 
three coss in length. The small space of 
level country in front of tlie city forms an 
amphitheatre, surrounded by low ranges 
of hills ; the soil is every where sandy, 
and quite incapable of cultivation. The 
Dowlut Bagh, in which the royal palace 
once stood, though small, is very pretty, 
and is situated on the bants of a pretty 
clear lake, not less than six miles in cir- 
cumference. Some remains of old build- 
ings belonging to the palace which over- 
hang the lake, have been converted into 
quarters for the officer on duty, commis- 
sariat officer, assistant political agent, &c, 
&c. The lake is well stocked with fish, 
I should imagine; nevertheless that very 
agreeable addition to a good breakfast is 
but very seldom to be met with either in 
cantonments or at Ajmere. Alligators, 
thanks to the prejudices of the natives, 
who take care to keep a good supply, 
abound, and they may perhaps make free 
with the rooee rautchees. On the oppo- 
site side of the lake a lofty range of hills, 
without a break in them, witli the excep- 


the summit of whidi the fort h easily dis- 
tinguishable at some distance. The Raja 
of Kishengurh is an independent prince, 
but of no great power or influence. He 
resides in a fort close to his capital, on 
the banks of a pretty lake, in which he 
obligingly permits gentlemen from Nus- 
seerabad to fish. The extreme beauty of 
the spot and superior salubrity of the air, 
induce parties of pleasure and invalids to 
avail themselves of the permission, it be- 
ing situated at so convenient a distance. 
But I am spinning out my letter to too 
great a length, therefore adieu for the pre- 
sent. 

Tktter II. 

In continuation of my letter of the 12th 
instant, descriptive of Jypore and the ad- 
jacent country, I must claim your atten - 
tion for one moment to a few remarks on 
the general state of the country, and on 
the personal appearance and character of 
the Rajpoots in tlie province of Jypore, 
which 1 tru^t you will not consider foreign 
to the subject. The country has suffered 
so much from having been for a number 
of yeai^, previous to the overthrow and 


tion of a scarcely passable pass leading extermination of the Pindarries, overrun 
to Pohur, a celebrated place of religious and laid waste by those formidable baii- 
resort, famed too for a large cattle fair in ditti, together with the internal dissen - 
November, effectually shuts out the view, sions and hostilities which prevailed, and 


and by no means, you will guess from thereby hastened its ruin, as by no means 

what I have generally remarked of the to have recovered its former state of popu- 

hills in Rajpootana, adds to the beauty of lation ; in fact, the inhabitants having been 

the scene, I am proceeding in my des- compelled for tlieir personal safety to 

cription at a very slow rate towards Jy- quit their villages and fly their country, 


pore, and as I have trifled away so much 
paper without coming to the point, I 
think it adviseable to fill up my sheet w ith 
further descriptions of the country on the 
road to that place, forbearing to speak 
particularly of it till my next letter. After 
passing the first day's halting-place, my 
route lay in a N.E. direction, parallel to 
a range of hills, which I kept at no great 
distance on my left for several days, and 
which, I have little doubt, is the very 
same of which I shall hereafter speak in 
luy mention of Jypore. The tliird halting 
place, about tw'o or three and thirty miles 


have not yet returned, A great propor- 
tion of the few villages scattered over the 
country are entirely uninhabited and fallen 
into ruins, and those which are still iu 
preservation have so scanty a population as 
to be quite inadequate to the cultivation 
of the country, not a hundredth part of 
which bears the least appearance of ever 
having been touched by the plough. The 
appearance of the plains, then, with which 
Jypore abounds, is desolate in the ex- 
treme; hour after hour, day after day, 
and, I had nearly added, week after week, 
does the same monotonous unvarying 


from Nusseerabad, is the commencement 
of the Jypore territory, the intermediate 
one being in the country of the Raja of 
Kishengurh, the capital of which, of the 
same name, lies about seven miles north 
of Deedvvana, at the foot of the hills, on 


scene of desolation meet the eye of the 
traveller; except in the immediate vici- 
nity of villages, where only just suffi- 
cient corn is grown for theii owm con- 
sumption ; not a particle of vegetation i'^ 
to be found ; tlie plains are covered with 
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dry grass, and with here and there a small 
stunted bush, or dwarf tree, affording 
neither fruit nor shade. 

The villages and towns are confined to 
the high roads, and even there very unso- 
ciably situated, at ten, twelve, and even 
twenty miles apart ; in the interior desola- 
tion and barrenness are predominant, and 
the country is, in the literal sense of the 
word, a desart. The few places I have 
seen deserving of the name of a town 
are surrounded by rather formidable mud 
w'alls and ditches, with generally an inte- 
rior fort or citadel of pucka work, and 
some have even to boast of one or two 
ruined pucka-houses ; the residences of the 
Kiledar, and other great personages, with 
a few neem trees flourishing about them. 
To such places the present small popula- 
tion of the country betake themselves ; 
thither they flock for self-preservation : a 
sure proof of the little dependence they 
have on protection from plunder and ra- 
pine under native government. The 
villages, many of which are miserable in 
the extreme, composed frequently of not 
more than a dozen huts of the most infe- 
rior description, are also for the most part 
fortified with the remains of a mound or 
wall, and protected by a mud fort either 
in the interior or immediate vicinit 3 % 
Such precautions, in such a country, how- 
ever apparently trivial and insignificant, 
were by no means useless ; roving bands 
of horsemen traversed the country in 
search of plunder, and even the weakest 
wall and ditch were sufficient to stop the 
progress of such troops, and save the 
lives and some part of the property of 
those w'ho fled to their protection. The 
Rajpoots are in person tall and robust, 
and are generally esteemed brave; their 
occupations are those of the soldier and 
Agriculturist, the former of which, how^- 
over, they seem to prefer. The troops 
which they bring into the field are chiefly 
horse ; indeed, they appear to entertain 
rather a slight opinion of a foot soldier. 
They are extremely fond of horses, which 
they take a pleasure in breeding, and their 
mode of training and manoeuvring them 
when mounted is super-excellent • their 
feats are only to be equalled at Astley’s ; 
and were they disciplined, they would be 
inferior to no cavalry in the world In- 
dependent of these reasons for the dispro- 
portioned excess of horse, the nature of 
Asiatic Journ^ — No. 99. 
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the country seems peculiarly adapted for 
that description of troops. The immense 
plains enable cavalry to act with peculiar 
eflficacy, and render it irresistible, when 
opposed only to the unconnected and un- 
disciplined infantry of a native army. 
The Rajpoots are of a high cast, and 
evince a reluctance to intermix with the 
natives of other parts of India, whom 
they look down on with contempt. They 
are extremely fond of a red turban, which 
appears to be a national distinction equal- 
ly gratifying to them all, old men and 
boys, and even their women, inclining to 
this colour. The people are by no means 
remarkable for hospitality ; but, I believe, 
if not offended, they will not generally 
interfere with, or insult a European ; the 
natives of other parts, however, do not 
think it safe to travel alone through Raj- 
pootana ; and where some of those have 
done so, they have almost invariably been 
murdered. But to return to the subject 
of mj' letter, from wdiich I have too 
widely wandered: I have not, however, 
from the shortness of my remarks, said 
one-half of what I could have washed to 
ha\e written, either on the state of the 
country' or character of its inhabitants; 
you must, therefore, attribute tlie imper- 
fection of the description to my being at 
a loss for room, rather than to any other 
cause. On approaching tlie city of Jy- 
pore, the country becomes unusually 
sandy, and assumes, if possible, a more 
desolate appearance than ever ; it is 
covered with high grass, or rather reeds, 
and without any appearance of vegetation 
till within half a mile of the walls, when 
a most luxuriant cultivation bursts upon 
the view', which, with the splendid appear- 
ance of some of the fine buildings which 
overtop the walls, presents a highly grati- 
fying contrast to the general barrenness of 
the country. The much esteemed and 
hospitable Resident has fitted up a native 
house in a garden, about a coss in front 
of the city . To the exertions of this ex- 
cellent gentleman are travellers in that 
part of the country indebted for every 
comfort they derive ; by his representa- 
tions regulations have been made, and 
orders have been issued which prevent in 
most cases the possibility of just com- 
plaint. The police, as far as it regards 
Europeans, deserves the highest credit; 
and I am happy in bearing testimony to 
Vor. XVII. 2 H 
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the civility and attention to our comforts 
which his exertions have procured us, and 
which I experienced in the most gratifying 
degree. Shortly after my arrival, I pro- 
ceeded with a party to visit the city and 
palace, the Resident having kindly se- 
cured for us permission to inspect the lat- 
ter. It will almost be unnecessary to ob- 
serve that the city of Jypore, which was 
built about seventy years ago by an Ita- 
lian, during the reign of Jy Sing, from 
whom I conclude the city was named, is 
the capital of the province of the same 
name, and one of the three principal Raj- 
poot states, the two others being Oudepore 
and Joudpore. It is an extensive city, 
situated E. N.E. of the cantonment of 
Nusseerabad, at a distance of 82 miles, in 
a valley of a crescent shape formed by the 
surrounding hills, which are strongly for- 
tified both by nature and art, and afford 
an ample protection to three sides, the 
fourth having no defence but the city wall, 
which is of stone, with a pucka facing, 
without either ditch or rampart. This city 
presents a remarkable contrast to the gene- 
rality of* native towns, and is generally 
esteemed the most beautiful in India. Its 
streets are most conveniently broad, and 
run parallel, and at right angles, with the 
greatest regularity and correctness; un- 
fortunately, however, the Buneeas have 
been allowed to erect booths in the centre 
and on the sides of some, which greatly 
disfigure them. On entering the town, 
the first street bears evident traces of for- 
mer grandeur, and it is still (although 
sadly neglected, and in some places, from 
the sloth and selfish prejudices of the na^ 
lives, going fast to decay) very pretty. It 
is not less than 100 feet in breadth ; and in 
cleanliness, notwithstanding its dilapida- 
tion, might vie with the best in any second- 
rate town in England. At the top of it 
four streets meet, and one of them, the 
grand chouk, is the principal street in the 
city ; its breadth is from forty to fifty 
yards, and beneath the centre of it is an 
aqueduct, which affords, by means of wells 
placed at every ten or twelve paces, a plenti- 
ful supply of water when it is not blocked 
up, which unfortunately is the case at 
present. In the centre of this street is the 
principal entrance to the palace of the 
royal family, of which I shall speak here- 
after; and another leading from it, in which 
the Huwa Muhul is situated, is remarka- 


ble for its being paved, of which I believe 
there is not another instance in India. 
The whole of the buildings in Jypore, 
whetlier public or private, whether of the 
poor or rich, are pucka, and the architec- 
ture, altliough Asiatic, is extremely hand- 
some and elegant ; indeed, I am disposed 
to think that, in point of neatness and 
beauty, the grand chouk would scarcely be 
surpassed by more than half a dozen 
streets in England. The uniformity and 
regularity which have been observed in 
planning and building so large a place, 
are truly remarkable ; the whole city must, 
I should conclude, have been built by the 
Government, or I cannot account bow 
such uniformity could have been pre- 
served, had individuals been allowed to 
build for themselves. On visiting the pa- 
lace, we were requested to leave our ele- 
phants, horses, &c. &c. as well as our 
chattas, at the outer gate, as they could 
not be admitted within it ; our servants 
were also denied admission, it being con- 
trary to the etiquette of the court to allow 
menials to enter. We, how^ever, had every 
attention paid us by the officere of the 
palace, who were deputed to attend on, and 
point out to us the curiosities of the place. 
So great was the variety of splendid and 
elegant apartments into which we were 
ushered, that I am at a loss where to com- 
mence in my description ; my paper will 
not admit of my mentioning a twentieth 
part of them ; I must, therefore, content 
myself with noticing such as more parti- 
cularly attracted my attention at the time. 
The Dewan Khas (hall of audience) was, 
I believe, the first place we were shewn, 
and I must confess that I felt much 
disappointment in it. I had been led to 
expect, in the hall of audience, one of the 
most magnificent and adorned apartments 
in the palace ; to my great astonishment, 
however, it was a large, stately, massive 
building, open on all sides, and supported 
by marble pillars, but without any of the 
rich ornaments I had been induced to ex- 
pect ; on the contrary, it was remarkable 
for its simplicity, and in this respect totally 
different from the interior of the palace. 
From the hall of audience we were led to 
a spot, for the purpose, as the Darogah 
(chamberlain) confidentially informed us, 
of being viewed by the Ranee (the mo- 
ther of the present Rajah, who is an in- 
fant of three years, and consequently still 
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confined to the women’s apartments) ; we very pretty trees and shrubs, and amongst 
tried hard to get a peep at her Highness : them the cypress and others, evidently 
but although we were shewn, the wdndow exotic. Within the exterior wall of the 
from which she was surveying us, we palace is an observatory, built at tlie same 
could not get a single glimpse. The lime with the city ; we unfortunately, from 
Kanee’s state apartments are extremely the lateness of the hour, did not see It, but 
beautiful, immediately above the palace I learnt that it was handsome and well 
gardens, which are laid out in the most built. It is lamentable to reflect on the 
tasty and elegant manner. The rooms impolicy and cruelty of the custom which 
were spacious, and decorated with pictures prevents the liberation of the unfortunate 
and mosaic work of a superior kind ; tlie w omen immured in the zenanu of an 
ceilings were most exquisitely adorned, eastern Prince after his decease. All the 
and the floors were covered with the finest females on tlie establishment of the late 
white cloth stuffed with cotton. Tlie Raja of Jypore are still confined in the 
windows are strongly fastened, and so palace, never to be released, except by 
well covered with gauze, &c. &c. as utterly death. How praiseworthy would it be to 
to prevent the possibility of her being dis- breakthrough such a dreadfully tyrannical 
covered from tlie gardens, although she custom ! and how much is it to be regret- 
can with the greatest ease observe every ted that some generous, noble-minded man 
things that is going on below. Across the of rank does not set the example, and 
verandah leading to this suite was a shew himself superior to so unnatural a 
scarlet cloth purda, in which were brass custom. 

plates, with small holes drilled in them. The present Raja will not be released 
through w'hich the Ranee addressed her from the female apartments until he is 
ministers or others with whom she was five years old, when he is to be crowned ; 
obliged to converse. and at the same time fetch home his wife, 

“ for he is already espoused. 

Letter HI, man has seen the future 

The apartments of the palace throughout sovereign, except the prime minister, who 
are extremely superb, and far exceeded was permitted, as the greatest favour, in 
my most sanguine expectations. One suite, consideration of his high rank, and rela- 
however, more particularly attracted my tionship to the Ranee, to see him^ such 
admiration; in it the most beautiful parts an honour being altogether contrary to 
of the mosaic work in the Taj have been etiquette, 

successfully imitated, and the ceilings are During the minority of tlie Raja his 
ecorated with the greatest splendour and mother is Regent, and with the assistance 
tasU, and at an expense which must have of a ministry, composed of the principal 
been enormous, from the profusion of pre- Thakoors, exercises despotic sw'ay. The 
cious stones which have been laid out on extent of the palace is immense, and the 
them. Attached to several of the apart- quantity of marble wliich must have been 
naents are beautiful marble baths, over- expended in building it would be scarcely 
shadowed by orange and other odoriferous credible, were it not known that that stone 
S rubs, which spread the most enchanting abounds in the hills in the vicinity of Jy- 
perfumes throughout the place ; in fact, pore, from whence the greater part, if not 
no luxury, no elegance, of which w'eread all, of what was used in erecting the Taj 
accounts in eastern tales and the Arabian was procured. 

Night s Entertainments, seem wanting All the temples and monuments com- 
ere to charm the senses and inflame the memorative of suttees are of marble ; and 
passions. The gardens, which are laid out many of the houses, if not entirely coni- 
in the European manner, are surrounded posed, have some parts formed of it. 

y. lofty w’^alls, and terminated by a large There is but one objection which I could 
artificial lake, in which are a multitude discover in this truly elegant palace, and 
o turtles, so tame as to assemble to be fed it is one which must immediately strike an 
on a certain signal, which they well under- European— the want of more capacious 
stand. The gardens are of considerable corridors and pa«isages ; it is remarkable 
extent, and are watered by fountains in that tlie passages leading to the principal 
every part; there is a great variety of and most splendid parts of the palace are 

2 H 2 
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so narrow as scarcely to admit two people 
abreast, and many of them without light. 

Elephant fighting seems to be a popular 
diversion at Jypore; we saw several ele- 
phants at the palace, of a most enormous 
size, and so savage as not to admit the 
mahouts to approach them. In the rear of 
the city are some very pretty gardens and 
summer-houses, surrounded by gmves of 
orange trees, and cooled by fountains play- 
ing around them ; and a number of very 
elegant light marble temples give the whole 
scene an appearance of such beauty, as 
well nigh to make you doubt its reality, 
Jypore is not celebrated for excellence in 
any description of manufacture; it has no 
corn or other articles with which to carry 
on a trade ; I am therefore at a loss to un- 
derstand whence arises its prosperity and 
wealth, for it certainly is, as it appears, a 
rich and thriving city. Some very pretty 
toys, &c, &c. were formerly carved in 
marble in a roost superior style, but for 
some time they have evidently fallen off, 
and now very few, and those quite inferior, 
and at an advanced price, are procurable. 

Ameer, the former capital of the pro- 
vince, is situated in a small valley, entirely 
surrounded by lofty hills, which are simi- 
larly fortified to those round Jypore, from 
which place it is distant about five miles, 
nearly north. The road to it lies over a 
very difficult pass in the rear of the city, 
which, for the convenience of communica- 
tion, has been paved, but nevertheless the 
road is naturally so bad as to be scarcely 
passable. 

The palace, which since the death of the 
late Raja has been uninhabited, is going 
fast to decay. It is situated half way up 
a particularly high hill, on the top of which, 
just over the palace, is an apparently strong 
fort, but of course I had no opportunity of 
ascertaining that point precisely. Report 
had spoken of the palace of Ameer, as far 
superior to the new one in magnificence 
and elegance of appearance ; but from per- 
sonal inspection I can speak confidently to 
the inaccuracy of the report, and the whole 
party coincided in opinion. And yet, to do 
it justice, the Dewan Khas is much hand- 
somer, and the whole of the marble is of a 
purer nature, and even the workmanship in 
some particul.irs is undoubtedly superior ; 
yet the whole design of the building is far 
loss grand and elegant. The decorations 
of the apartments are too gaudy to be ad- 


mired by good taste, still there is much to 
be seen at Ameer lo recompense a traveller 
for the fatigue of coming from Jypore. 
Just below the palace is the city, which 
appears to have been handsome, though of 
course much deserted, and therefore falling 
to decay. The pucka buildings are nume- 
rous, and give the place an air of magni- 
ficence ; but there is none of that regula- 
rity and uniformity which so materially 
improve Jypore ; after seeing which, the 
appearance of Ameer w'ould have afforded 
as little amusement as pleasure, we did 
not therefore minutely examine, which 
may account for the paucity of my re- 
marks on it. 

Of Jypore I havelittle more to say ; my 
stay there was too short to enable me mi- 
nutely to inspect it, or several places in its 
vicinity well worth seeing ; of the chy it- 
self, what little I have said will, I hope, 
serve to give you some idea of it. Cir- 
cumstances obliged me to hurry through 
the palace, w ithout allowing myself time 
to examine many things highly deserving 
of attention, and the same cause compelled 
me to leave the place without seeing the 
Huwa Muhul observatory, and other 
great curiosities in the city and its vicinity, 
a description of which would, I am sure, 
have interested you. I trust, though, that 
some of your correspondents in that part 
of the country will oblige you with fur- 
ther particulars regarding the city and its 
neighbourhood, more entertaining than 
it has been in my power to give you. Of 
the climate and soil of the province of 
Jypore I have hitherto said nothing; in 
hopes, however, of a short account of them 
proving useful, I will as briefly as possible 
make known to you w hat has come to my 
knowledge on the subject. The soil 
throughout the country is extremely and 
unpleasantly sandy, and strongly impreg- 
nated witli salt, a great quantity of which 
is collected and exported from thence. 
Judging from the appearance of the crops 
in the vicinity of villages, and wherever 
there is a plentiful supply of w'ater, I con- 
clude that the soil is decidedly favourable 
to agriculture, where the earth is unincum- 
bered with rock and kunkur. I have sel- 
dom remarked a more luxuriant cultivation 
than I saw close to the w^alls of the city of 
Jypore ; but my observationsrwere by no 
means confined to that spot, or even to its 
neighbourhood. Were the population at 
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all adequate to the cultivation of the 
country, and the ryots protected from vio- 
lence and oppression, I have little doubt the 
greater part of Rajpootana, miserable as it 
now is, might be converted into as fine a 
corn country as any in India. Gram, 
wheat, barley, and even oats, might be 
cultivated to great advantage, and, with 
salt, saltpetre, and other trifling articles, 
be exported, to balance the importation of 
a number of comforts, and even necessa- 
ries which are much required. 

The climate is beyond a doubt healthy— 
the rains are delightful ; whilst they last, 
the weather is temperate, very frequently 
sufficiently so to make a cloth coat essen- 
tial to comfort. At that season a westerly 
wind prevails : whereas in the Duwab, and 
I believe throughout the provinces, an 
easterly wind constantly blows. The cold 
weather is very pleasant, althought some- 
what foggy at times. The mornings and 
evenings are extremely cold ; but during 
the day the heat is considerable, from the 
reflexion of the sun’s rays by the rocks and 
sand. The hot season, although perhaps 
the healthiest, is certainly the most un- 
pleasant period, and the heat is generally 
intolerable. The hot wind blowing over 


such an extent of parched country, burning 
sands and rocks, is particularly distressing, 
but the greatest annoyance is the liigh 
winds which prevail at the season. From 
the beginning of February to the begin- 
ning of July, for a fortnight and three 
weeks together, it blows day and night, 
without intermission, a complete gale of 
w ind, and the quantity of burning sand 
which it raises, so as absolutely to obscure 
the sun, is most overpow^ering. No exer- 
tion can keep it out of the house, it pe- 
netrates the best doors ; it mixes with your 
food, which is generally in the proportion 
of one-fourth sand; — if you venture to 
open tlie door, you are nearly buried alive 
with sand ; and if you close it, you are 
half killed by the heat. But still with all 
tliese disadvantages it is a healthy season, as 
is the climate generally, and from what I 
have seen I still hope that the time may 
come, when a great improvement in the 
state of this extensive province may take 
place, A mild, generous, and wise govern- 
ment will effect this by affording its pro- 
tection and support to the ryots, and I may 
yet have it in my power some years hence 
to inform you, that my hopes and wishes 
relative to Rajpootana have been realized. 


MILITARY ADVENTURERS. 

IN REPLY TO VERITAS. 

'To the jEditor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir; I lately perused a letter signed 
Veritas, in your Journal for December, 
complaining of the great allowances 
granted to some young men, whom he 
designates “Adventurers,” employed in 
military situations under the orders of 
the BritishResidents in the service of the 
native Princes ; this he states, as truly 
disheartening, and a deep and lasting 
injury to the Company’s Officers. 
Various other reasons are also adduc- 
ed in support of his argument ; but as 
they more properly belong to the con- 
sideration of the State, whose in- 
terests he even goes so far as to pro- 
nounce in danger, I shall leave the de- 
cision upon such topics to its superior 
wisdom, and by the simplest statement 
in my power endeavour to eradicate 
all cause for alarm. 


Veritas calculates the number of the 
adventurers to be thirteen. Is it pos- 
sible that the employment of these 
few young mert, in a service distinct 
from their own, can occasion a deep 
and lasting injury to the Company’s Of- 
ficers ? Having the honour to belong 
to the latter body, I know them to be 
composed of more generous materials 
than to concur in the principles upon 
which the arguments of Veritas are 
founded. 

Supposing each of these thirteen 
individuals to receive 1000 rupees a 
month from the treasury of a native 
Prince, in what manner can it affect 
the Com pan) ’s Officers ? But Veritas 
states it to be a deep and lasting in- 
jury. Let him produce an instance 
where people of a similar description 
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now retain their situations and salaries, 
who have been hitherto employed by 
any of the native Powers, and he 
may have credit for the assertion. 
He will not find them with Scindea, for 
they have long been discharged ; nor 
with Holkar, for he beheaded some, 
and thus effectually deterred others 
from entering his service ; nor with the 
Peishwa, as he is a state prisoner: 
where, then, is the mighty cause of 
alarm, or necessity for depriving thir- 
teen individuals of a subsistence, not 
perhaps, for themselves only, but for 
aged parents, and a distressed wife 
and family ? 

The number of officers in the Ma- 
dras army may be estimated at 1500, 
each of whom, from the Lieut.Colonel 
to the Lieutenant, receives from 704 
to 201 rupees a month, and a consider- 
able portion of them have much more 
from staff appointments, the emolu- 
ments of which they arc permitted to 
receive in addition to that of their 
regimental rank. This is their state 
whilst in India. At the expiration of 
twenty- two years' actual service, each 
officer has the option of retiring on a 
pension for life, according to the pay 
of his rank (he being by that time a 
Lieut. Colonel), 365/. a-year; if he 
survives the effects of a hot, unhealthy 
climate, and other contingencies inci- 
dent to a military life, and continues 
until he obtains a regiment, he is per- 
mitted to pass the remainder of his 
days in his native country, upon the 
full pay of Colonel, and the off-reckon- 
ings of his regiment, which united are 
never less than 1200/. per annum. 
All this is well secured to the Com- 
pany’s Officers, from a service esta- 
blished on a most permanent founda- 
tion, in addition to which, they parti- 
cipate in common with his Majesty's 
officers, in cases of conspicuous con- 
duct in the honours emanating from 
the crown. How different the situa- 
tion of the thirteen envied adven- 
turers ! They each receive, or are pro- 
mised, from 600 to 1000 rupees a 
month, so long as the Prince thinks 
proper to employ them ; but when that 


inclination ceases, they have no pen- 
sions, no rewards for past services, no 
honours from the crown, nothing but 
the wide world to range over, with 
Providence for their guide. And how 
frequently the troops of a native 
Prince are many months in arrear, 
and how often the Princes have con- 
sequently been kept in a state of 
dhurna, Is shewn by all writers upon 
India affairs. 

I will here ask Veritas, how far it is 
certain, that the Company’s Officers 
would be benefited by depriving the 
thirteen gentlemen in question of 
their situations ? Whilst they retain 
them, there is still one door open for 
a small number of our distressed, and 
I do not see why they should not be 
respectable and worthy, countrymen ; 
perhaps even for some meritorious 
relative or connexion of Veritas him- 
self, who may have sufficient interest 
to obtain for him that appointment, 
though not able to procure it in the 
Company’s regular service; but should 
the door be once shut by the influence 
of the India Government, it will then 
form a part of their settled system, 
and be shut for ever. 

What was the situation of the Com- 
pany’s Officers whilst the Peishwa was 
at the head of his government ? A 
large subsidiary force, with considera- 
ble staff upon handsome allowances, 
was maintained by the Prince, and al- 
so a considerable body of additional 
troops and irregulars, officered by 
Europeans of the Company’s military 
service, upon still greater allowances ; 
the former of these are now reduced 
to their simple pay and batta, and the 
latter are altogether abolished. There 
is a large body of troops subsidized 
by the Guicawar, who, for some 
reason or other, have never received 
any thing beyond garrison allowances 
at the head-quarters of his Govern- 
ment, though it is understood field al- 
lowances were particularized when a 
portion of territory, now said to yield 
double the original amount, was made 
over for the payment of it. Rigid 
economy, in every sense of the word, is 
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therefore the present leading principle 
of the India Government; and, though 
the salaries granted to these thirteen 
gentlemen do not immediately issue 
from the Company’s treasury, it ulti- 
mately may ; and Veritas’s letter may 
probably raise a suspicion, that it will do 
so, and on that event, he may find that 
he has made a bed of thorns for him- 
self to lie upon, when all he will have 
secured, will be the wish of the thir- 
teen gentlemen that he may long en- 
joy his repose. 

I now hope that Veritas will be 
convinced, if what he complains of is 
an evil, that it cannot be removed 
without injuring those who are more 
properly objects for his kindness, and 
as it is not likely to benefit the service, 
that the remedy will prove worse than 
the disease. On the other hand, whilst 
the Company holds the monopoly of 
such a vast extent of territory in the 
East-Indies, is it wise to agitate mat- 
ters of this nature? Will not others find 
much greater reason for complaint? 
The Company’s service is, in my opi- 
nion, the best in the world; from self- 


interest I may sincerely hope it will 
long remain so ; but even self-interest 
shall be no obstacle to the exertion of 
my humble talents, where I think them 
likely to benefit my countrymen in dis- 
tress, In times like these, where so 
many King’s Officers on half-pay and 
with large families have scarcely the 
means of living, in lieu of more cadets 
to fill up vacancies in the Company’s 
Corps, I would suggest, with defe- 
rence, that a regulation might be 
adopted in favour of the requisite num- 
ber of half-pay officers from His Ma- 
jesty’ s service. The interests of the 
two services would thus become more 
united, and all, or at least one mate- 
rial cause of that jealousy which oc- 
casionally breaks forth, would be era- 
dicated. 

Divide et hnpera, was the favourite 
motto of a gallant King’s Officer, in 
which I fully agree ; and in equal justice 
to the Company’s, see no reason why 
each establishment should invariably 
have a King’s, and never a Company’^ 
Officer appointedCommander-in-Chiefi 
A Company’s Officer. 


INTERNAL NAVIGATION IN INDIA. 


Extract from a Plan lately submitted to 
Government for the formation of an easy 
and permanent communication by watery 
between the Upper and Eastern Provinces 
of Indui and Calcutta, during the dry 
season, 

Th£ want of a free navigation between 
the Eastern and Upper Provinces and 
Calcutta, during the months of January, 
Februar)', March, April, and May, when 
most of the rivers which branch off from 
the Ganges become too shallow for large 
boats, has long been felt, and considerable 
expense has been incurred to remedy the 
evil, but hitherto without effect, every suc- 
ceeding year bringing with it additional 
complaints of the obstructed state of the 
rivers, and the increased delay in the navi- 
gation. Various plans have been contem- 
plated, and resorted to : but they all appear 
to have been founded on one and the same 
erroneous theory; and have, in conse- 


quence, produced similar unsuccessful re- 
sults. 

In Europe, and particularly in Great 
Britain, canal navigation of late has been 
brought rapidly to a degree of perfection, 
which, a centur}-^ back, could scarcely have 
been anticipated by even the most sanguine. 
Much has consequently been written and 
said on the subject, and certain rules and 
axioms, derived from extensive experience, 
established; but, however suitable they 
may be to the countries in which they were 
formed, they must fail in others where 
they cannot be applied under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

In Europe, the greatest difficulty op- 
posed to the establishment of canals, lies 
in carrying a sufficent body of water over 
great inequalities of ground, by means of 
locks : but wffien once formed, they will re- 
main unaltered for ages. In the plains of 
Bengal, on the contrary, the very reverse 
takes place. There is no difficulty or ob- 
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Stacie in forming a caiis^» the country be- 
ing one uniform flat, and the soil easy of 
excavation. Hie grand point required, 
tiierefore, is to preserve the canal in a na- 
vigable state, after it is once formed. Be- 
fore proceeding to the plan proposed, it 
will be shewn, that the difficulty of keep- 
ing a canal open in the higher parts of 
Bengal is so great, as to oppose an in- 
surmountable obstacle to success ; the beds 
of the Ganges and its dependent streams 
having, in that part of the country, a natural 
tendency to be constantly changing or fill- 
ing up. 

Both Major Rennell and Colonel Cole- 
brooke, who, of all others, have paid the 
most attention to the subject, are decidedly 
of this opinion. The former observes, ‘‘ I 
can easily suppose, that if the Ganges was 
turned into a straight canal, cut through 
the ground it now traverses in the most 
winding parts of its course, its straight- 
ness would be of short duration. Some 
yielding part of the bank, or that which 
happened to be the most strongly acted on, 
would first be corroded or dissolved : 
thus a bay or cavity would be formed on 
the side of the bank. This begets an in- 
flexion of the current, which, falling ob- 
liquely on the side of the bay, corrodes it 
incessantly. When the current has passed 
the innermost part of the bay, it receives a 
new direction, and is thrown obliquely to- 
wards the opposite side of the canal, de- 
positing in its way the matter excavated 
from the bay, and which begins to form a 
shallow or bank contiguous to the border 
of the canal. Here then is the origin of 
such windings as owe their existence to 
the natnre of the soil. The bay, so cor- 
roded, in time becomes large enough to 
give a new direction to the body of the 
canal ; and the matter excavated from the 
bay is so disposed, as to assist in throwing 
the current against the opposite bank ; 
where a process, similar to that I have been 
describing, will be begun. The action of 
the cunent on the bank will also have the 
effect of deepening the border of the chan- 
nel near it ; and this again increases the 
velocity of the current in that part. Thus 
would the canal gradually take a new 
form, till it became what the river now is. 
Even when the windings have lessened the 
descent one-half, we still find the current 
too powerful for the hanks to withstand it.”* 

* Vjdc- Ren lie IPs Memoir, p. Si4. 


In another place, speaking of the 
changes which happen in the beds of the 
Ganges, he says, The experience of these 
changes should operate against attempting 
canals of any length in the higher parts of 
the country ; and I much doubt if any in 
the lower parts would long continue navi- 
gable.*’’* 

Colonel Colebrooke also observes on the 
cuts made in the Baugretty to straighten 
its course : — “ There is, however, no other 
advantage in making such cuts, than ren- 
dering the passage somewhat shorter by 
water ; and it is a question worth consider- 
ing, whether, by shortening the course of 
any river, we may not render it less navi- 
gable: for the more a river winds, the 
slower will be its current, and consequently 
its waters will not be drained off so soon. 
Another effect of the shortening its course 
might be, that, owing to the greater rapidity 
of the current acting against the sides in a 
loose soil, it might too much enlarge the 
capacity of its bed, the effect of which 
would be, to produce a proportional de- 
gree of shallowness in the middle of the 
stream, 

Tlie fact of the Baugretty, the Jelling- 
hie, and the Matabanga rivers having been 
unnavigable for many late seasons, not- 
withstanding the expense and labour which 
have at different times been bestowed to 
keep their channels open, is of itself a 
most convincing proof of the inutility of 
attempting to form any permanent com- 
munication between the Ganges and the 
Baugretty, or Hoogly, by their means ; and 
the fate of all cuts of communication be- 
tween their occasionally-obstructed heads 
and the great river, may be conjectured 
from that which was made near the Sooty, 
to join the Ganges and Baugretty. When 
first opened it was only a few yards wide ; 
but the stream was no sooner admitted, 
than it quickly expanded to as many hun- 
dred, and two years after its completion 
not a trace of its existence remained ; the 
middle of one of the principal streams of 
the Ganges is now pointed out as the spot 
where the excavation had been made. 

It often happens that, in the pursuit of a 


* Major Rennell in this place allude-? particu- 
larly to the tract of country at the head of the 
Jelhnghie, and Matabanga River:*, on the right 
bank of the Ganges ; and generally to such part* 
of Bengal where similar changes to what he de- 
scribes are observed in the beds of the river, 
t Asiatic Rcseache*, vol. vn, p. 
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favourite object, circumstances of great 
importance are overlooked, because tlieir 
effects are too slow and remote to enter 
into immediate calculation; but though 
slow in their progress, they may neverthe- 
less be so sure in their effects, as to bring 
with them consequences of a very inomen- 
tous, and even fatal nature. Tims in all 
the projects to keep open the communica- 
tion between the Upper Provinces and Cal- 
cutta, by means of the livers flowing from 
the great Ganges into the Hoogly, it bcenis 
altogether to have escaped observation, 
that by straitening their courses, and em- 
ploying machinery to free their beds from 
the accumulated sand, that very sand is 
hastened down to a part of the river where 
it is of the greatest consequence to have a 
free passage, vvi. betw een the metropolis 
and tlie sea, w here on being stopped by the 
tide, its deposition must naturally tend to 
increase the height of the sand-banks, and 
obstruct the outward passage. Surely this 
is a subject worthy the most serious con- 
sideration, Slow has hitherto been the 
process, but that it is sure, appears un- 
doubted, from the well-known increase to 
the sands of the river of late years. 
Were it possible so much to retard the pro- 
gress of the sand dow'ii tlie Hoogly (by en- 
couraging the windings of the river, and 
the formation of sand-banks at its efflux 
from tlie Ganges), so that it might be de- 
posited before it reaches Calcutta, the river 
in that case w'ould become similar to the 
Issamutty, Cobbaduck, and others of the 
Sunderbunds, which, at tiie same distance 
from the sea as Calcutta, are free from sand, 
and having become little else than tide- 
w'ays, the sand-banks at tJicir mouths have 
remained stationary, and without further 
increase ; nor have the beds of the»e rivers 
at all filled up in the course of many years, 
the soundings taken in 1817 agreeing 
■wdth those made by Rennell at least forty 
years ago. 

Although the country towards the head 
of the Delta is unfit for canal navigation^ 
from the causes above-mentioned, the same 
objections do not apply to that portion of 
Bengal which is situated witliin the in- 
fluence of the tide ; and which, on the 
contrary, appears to be peculiarly adapted 
for such an undertaking. The surface of 
the ground nearly on a level with the 
water at high tide, consequently the ex- 
pense of excavation will be trifling, and no 
locks will be required, as tJic miineroiis in- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. OJb 


lets from the sea will always afford a suf- 
ficient supply of water : and when once 
the canal is made, it will be liable to suffer 
no alteration ; the alternate flux and reflux 
of the tide, far from afiecting the hanks, 
operating against their sides in such a man- 
ner as to preserve their original form un- 
disturbed. At least during the late survey 
of the Sun del bunds, the different small 
nullahs situated near the line of the pro- 
posed canals W'ere found to be nearly in 
tiie same state as when surveyed by Major 
Kenncll. Tlie reason appears obvious ; 
the water holds little or no sand in suspen- 
sion, and the deposition of mud is trifling, 
of which one instance may be noticed ; 
Goodlad’s Creek, w'hich was excavated in 
179d-6, but has not yet become at all ob- 
structed, nor do I think it has since expe- 
rienced any change. Tlie cut made by 
Lieutenant Morrison, of Engineers, hav- 
ing retained its original foim, maybe men- 
tioned as another instance of the durability 
of such works in this part of the country. 

Tliat this navigation should have been 
so long disregarded, may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the accidental drcunistanco of 
tlie IMatabanga and Baugfetty having 
continued open for several yeais, and to 
the subsequent partial, though inefficient 
endeavours, at removing the obstruction by 
drags, cuts, &c. The total failure, bow’- 
ever, of these attempts, in every instance 
in which they have been resorted to, af- 
fords an unequivocal proof of their insuf- 
ficiency. 

Tlie Chundna river has never yet been 
so much obstructed as to impede the pro- 
gress of the largest boats; and tlie Gur- 
roy, a branch of the same river, although 
not navigable throughout the year when 
Major liennel wrote, now assumes an ap- 
pearance equally favourable to permanent 
navigation (an explanation of the cause of 
which will be attempted in another place). 
These are consequently resorted to by the 
Up-country and eastern trade boats, when 
all other passage stp Calcutta are unavail- 
able. These rivers strike ofl' from the 
Ganges, the former at Koostee, and the 
latter at Moddapoor : and they ultimately 
unite at Mussundurjioor, in the Jessore 
district, flowing into the Sunberbunds 
passage at the village of Ailipoor, on the 
Boirub, near Koolna; hence tlie route lies 
through the Sunderbunds and Tolly’s 
Nullah to Calcutta. 

The navigation as far a', the Simder- 

VoL. XVII. 5 I 
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bunds is perfectly safe ; it then becomes 
dangerous to boats heavily laden with 
merchandize, from the great breadth and 
depth of some of the rivers which form a 
part of the passage, particularly the point 
at the head of the spacious inlet called the 
Roymungal, and the crossing of another, 
termed the Seepsah, improperly tlie Mur- 
jattah in the maps. Independent of w'hich, 
the natives are strongly averse to this route, 
from the dread of tigers, the danger of 
cooking ashore, the want of fresh water, 
and the delay attending the passage through 
Tolly’s Nullah. 

When Tolly’s Nullah was first excavated 
and brought into use, it was perhaps suf- 
ficiently large for tlie trade which had then 
to avail itself of the benefit it offered ; but 
that it is quite inadequate to the present 
navigation, is evident from the fact, that at 
certain seasons of the year, when a free 
passage is most required, it is choaked up 
with boats all the w’ay from its junction 
with the Hoogly, to a di stance of three or 
four miles on the other side of Gurriahaut. 
Indeed, many of these boats, finding a fur- 
ther progress hopeless, are compelled to 
deposit their burthens on the bank of the 
Nullah, to be afterwards transported to 
Calcutta, either in smaller boats, or by a 
land carriage of seven or eight miles. The 
increased population of the town demand- 
ing a larger supply of fuel, the wood boats, 
which are the principal cause of this 
obstruction in the Nullah, have increased 
in proportion; and being now necessitated 
to load at a greater distance, and in larger 
rivers than formerly, the size of the boats 
has also become greater. When two of 
this description of craft happen to be 
brought to an opposite bank, it is with di- 
ficulty an ordinary budgerow or grain boat 
can pass between them, even at the height 
of the tide ; and as the tide falls, and the 
surface of the water decreases, the boats 
in the Nullah jam together, causing much 
damage, and totally shutting the passages. 

What is proposed, therefore, is to make 
one grand line of w'ater communication 
between the Upper Provinces and the 
eastern side of Bengal and Calcutta, open 
and secure for every description of boats, 
by forming a junction between the Gurroy 
and Hoogly rivers, by means of canals at 
die head of the Sunderbunds, lessening the 
expense by taking advantage of such Nul- 
lahs as lie in a suitable direction, thus 
avoiding the large rivers, and the inconve- 


niences of the present route. Luckily, 
the facilities for the accomplishment of this 
object are greater than might be expected, 
on considering that the line extends in a 
direction which might be supposed to cut 
perpendicularly the general course of the 
rivers. 

It has been already observed, that the 
navigation by means of the Gurroy, which, 
flowing towards the sea, assumes succes- 
sively the names of Barashee, the Mud- 
doomutty and Hooringotta, and by the 
Attareebanke Nullah and Boitub, is per- 
fectly safe until reaching Koolna, which 
may be considered the commencement of 
the Sunderbund passage, as it is here the 
pilots station themselves. 

Leaving Koolnah, the old route is fol- 
lowed as far down as the mouth of the By- 
tagotta khaul, at Hutbarree ; it is then de- 
serted, and the new route lies through the 
Bytagotta, Salty, Tally Kally, Bungur- 
ria aud Mazzerpoor khauls, to the back of 
the village of Cubulmunee, on the banks of 
the Cabbaduck, with which a junction is 
formed, by means of a canal, in the direc- 
tion laid down in the map. 

In order to avoid the very considerable 
bend of the Cabbaduck, between this canal 
and Taikah, it would be necessary to cut 
through the isthmus at Naroolee ; by doing 
which, a tide would be saved. The pas- 
sage from Koolna to Taikah will be short- 
tened eighteen hours by the new route. 
This is, however, but a trifling advantage, 
in comparison with the greater security of 
the navigation ; as it cuts off one of the most 
dangerous of the Sunderbund rivers, and 
runs through a highly cultivated country 
the whole way. 

From Taikah, the new route is traced to 
the village of Deacol through the Boira 
Jheel to Husseinabad, across the country 
by a canal to Busserah, through the Ghaska- 
lee, the Beharee, Koosree, and Bunger 
Nullah, the letter E. near the village of 
Gubtullah, from thence through another 
canal to the Bedadoory nullah, which 
leads to Tardah, where we again fall in 
with the present route. • 

The Nullah from E. to F. has breadth 
enough ; but it would require to be deep- 


* It IS said to be in contemplatuin to cut in two 
additional canals to those ongmally suggested; 
one from the Cabbaduck river, at the village of 
Bauka, ?o Oeacool ; and the other from Cbellaba> 
ria to Bamnigotta, theieby avoiding the circuitous 
routes by Taikah and Tirdah, 
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ened seven feet, as it is just dry at low 
water : it continues winding through low 
marshy land to Gabtullah, where it ends. 
Between Gabtullah and the Bedadoory, at 
Narainpoor, the ground is about three feet 
above high-water mark. The rise and fall 
of the tide is seven feet ; the depth required 
in this place would therefore be seven- 
teen feet, for which, and the breadtli equal 
to the Husseinabad canal, the calcula- 
tions are made. For the length I have 
taken the whole di^^tance, from E to C, or 
three and a half miles. 

The Bedadoory, from Narainpoor to 
Purtabnuggur w^as formerly navigable for 
large boats, but it has latterly been shut up 
by bunds thrown across it in two places, 
and it has, in cbnsequence, extended itself 
at those places, intojheels. Tliese bunds 
must therefore be removed, and otliers 
formed along the banks of the nullali, to 
prevent the overflow of the salt water ; 
the old channel contains a sufficient quan- 
tity of water. 

From Tardah we follow the double 
dotted line of the proposed route past 
Bamingotta, across the salt lake up the 
eastern canal, and round by the bank of 
the circular road to the Hoogly at Chit- 
poor. 

Among the more prominent benefits 
that the above line of canal navigation 
holds out to the trade of the country, may 
be enumerated the great increase to trade, 
which experience shews has ever follo\ved 
an increased facility of transportation. 
The certainty of the navigation, the lessen- 
ing the number of wrecks, and tlie pre- 
vention of loss of property, and damage, 
arising from boats running frequently 
aground in the present passages ; the con- 
venience of the canal in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta for loading and unloading, 
and affording also a safe retreat from the 
dangers of the Hoogly in stormy weather. 
The formation of the canals must be at- 
tended with advantages to Government, 
that are too evident to require enumera- 
tion in this place ; to the city an in- 
creased salubrity, from the adoption of 
a more efficient mode of draining, and a 
reduction in the price of fuel, and every 
other article of consumption. 

The principal objections that may be 
urged against the adoption of the scheme, 
appear to be the following : 

1st. The rivers form^Wy navigable be- 


tween the Ganges and Hoogly have of 
late ceased to be so ; the same may happen 
to the Gurroy and Chiiudnah.. 

2d. The Issamutty, the Baugretly and 
even the Jellinghie, once nav igable through- 
out the year, may again become so. In 
which case the passage by the canals would 
be little frequented by the up-country or 
western trade boats. 

3d. In the event of other canals cut in 
the upper parts of the Baugretty or any 
of the above-mentioned rivets being ren- 
dered navigable by art, tlie circuitous route 
by the canals would be abandoned for the 
shorter one by the river. 

In answ'er to the first objections ; it has 
been before observed, that the Chundnah 
river has always been navigable, and the 
Gurroy river of late years, when the Ma- 
tabanga and Baugretty are closed. In 
order, if possible, to ascertain the cause of 
this, and the probability of their continuing 
open ; as also the changes that might be 
expected to take place at the heads of the 
other blanches of the Ganges, the right 
bank of the Ganges w^as examined from 
Rajemahl to Koostee, and tlie Gurroy 
surveyed as low down as the Atlaree Ban- 
ka Nullah, which leads to Koolna, From 
Rajemahl to tlie village of Chacula, twelve 
miles in a direct line below the Matabanga, 
a sandy soil was found with little or no 
tenacity ; and in consequence the channel of 
the upper parts of the rivers w^hich branch 
off in this place, are subject to great 
changes, as also the danger of being en- 
tirely closed by the unfortunate deposition 
of a sand -bank at the entrance. 

At the village of Chacola, on the con- 
trary, the Ganges puts on a different ap- 
pearance. llie soil here assuming a more 
clayey nature, resi:>ts the cuirent which is 
deflected into the remarkable windings 
which the map of the river exhibits in this 
place. The Ganges likewise is here con- 
fined within a comparatively narrow chan- 
nel, with an increased depth of w'ater. 
At Koostee the depth is upw^ards of 120 
feet ; all tliese circumstances indicate tlie 
channel be to of stiff, compact matter. At 
the entrance into Gurroy a black stratum 
of mould rises about two feet above the 
surface of the river in January ; and judg- 
ing from the section taken across the en- 
trance, eitiier this, or a stratum of equal 
consistency, must descend beyond the bot- 
tom of the channel, which is here about 
2 I 2 
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fifty feet deep. This forms a foundation tircly from tlie accumulation of sand at the 
for the looser soil above, which is thus in head of the river, and that if it were re- 
a great measure kept from being under- moved, there would be no hindrance to the 
mined and carried down the stream. Des- navigation in the rest of its course The 
cending the Gurroy, the same black soil is sections taken at different places, prove, • 
seen at every projection of tlie bank oppos- however, the obstructions not to be so par- 
ing the efforts of the current, which then tial as is supposed ; for instance, between 
acts in keeping the cliannel clear and free Culna and Nuddea, at Moorshedabad and 
from sand. From Koostee to Gopaul- at Sooty, there was the same depth of four 
gunge a single detached sand is not obser- feet. From which it may be inferred that 
vable, and it is only wliere the river makes the bed of the Baugretty generally, from 
a sudden bend that one is to be found on Sooty to Koolna, may be taken as being 
the eddy bank. It might naturally be ex- three feel depressed, in ordinary seasons, 
peeled that a greater quantity of sand would below the surface of the Ganges ; allowing 
be accumulated from the above causes, at for the slope of the country, and that the 
the mouth of this branch of the Ganges, degree of practicability of the Baugretty 
and such is found to be the case : for the depends not on any change in the sands, 
Hooringottah, wlu’ch l'> a pi elongation of but entirely on the lieight of the Ganges, 
the Gurroy and Chundnah united, is The Baugretty is seldom navigable for 
nearly choaked with sand-banks, where the boats of ."00 maunds burthen in January, 
tides begin to act with sufficient force to yet it remained so in that montli of the 
deposit the suspended matter. It may year and the boatmen of the diffe- 

therefore be presumed tliat this river will rent ferries affirmed that the river w^as 
not be liable to the same changes which about a foot higher than is usually expe- 
have attended the others, and that we may rienced at the same season ; yet, under 
rely on its remaining navigable for a great these circumstances, it was then iinpracti- 
nuinber of years. cable for boats exceeding 500 maunds bur- 

As to the second objection, experience then ; and it may with safety be admitted, 
offers no instance of a river w hich has once that tlie Baugretty will seldom be so corn- 
become unnavigable for any great length pletely open, but that a very great propor- 
of course, from the deposition of the mat- tion of the up-counti*y or western trade 
ter carried down its stream, whether sand boats wn'Il have to resort to the proposed 
or gravel, ever returning naturally to a na- new route. What has been said in regard to ^ 
vigal)le state. Many examples, on the con- the Baugretty will apply in like manner to 
trarj', might by adduced to show (what in- the Matabanga and Jellinghie rivers, as 
deed iniglit be expected) their un abating these were impassable in January for boats 
tendency to fill up their beds. The bed of of 200 maunds burthen, 
the Dummooda has risen above the level The difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of the adjacent country. The great, and of making permanent canals in the upper 
in some cases total change of course of parts of Bengal, which comprizes generally 
many of the Indian rivers may be attri- the answer to the third objection, has al- 
buted to the rising of their beds, by which ready been shewn ^ it might, therefore, 
they are forced to enter new channels, be thought superfluous, to add any thing 
The beds of the Italian rivers may also be further in this place, had not a plan been 
brought forward as instances in point, proposed for carrying a canal from Raj- 
particularly that of the Po, whicli, from mahl to below' Sooty; and as the feasibi- 
siiccessive embankments, has risen in many iity of this plan, wffiich has many advo- 
places to thirty feet above the level of the cates, may be brought forward as an ob~ 
adjacent country; and the most fearful jection to the one proposed, it becomes 
apprehensions are entertained that, at no necessary to point out in a distinct manner 
very distant period of time, the whole what may be conceived the objections to 
country known by the name of the Pole- its success. The ground-work of the plan 
sino, or the Delta of the Po, is destined to is as follows: That at or near Kajmahl a 
become an extensive, and useless marsh, spot might be found where the Ganges is 
It is the opinion of many, t’nat the ob- steady in its course, and where it would 
stnicted state of the Baugretty arises en- not desert the entiance of the canal, by 
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throwing up sand-banks, as it has done 
at the opening into some of its natural 
branches. That a canal carried from thence 
through a compact stiiF soil would be in 
no danger of having its bank* washed away ; 
and that the large l)ody of water which 
would be conveyed by it into the Bau- 
gretty would keep the channel of that river 
more free from sand than it is at present. 
That a gi eater body of w’ater brought into 
the Baugretty would have the efl’ect of dis- 
placing tlje sands at the bottom of its channel, 
appears to be ver^" problematical, on consi- 
dering, that even after the floods of the 
rainy season, when the column of water 
has been increased 32 feet in height, no 
etfect is produced in deepening the bed ; 
w’hich may be thus accounted for : the 
soil through which the river flows is al- 
most wholly composed of sandy particles, 
wdiich have a considerable degree of gra- 
vity, with scarcely any of tenacity ; the 
consequence of which is, that they are 
easily detached from tlie sides, but are 
with difficulty removed from the bottom. 
Hence a river, flowing through such a soil, 
with any inciease of water, will enlarge 
its section in breadth, and not in depth, 
finding less opposition in effecting the 
former than the latter. In this way may 
be traced the creation and desti iiction of 
the great sand-banks of tlie Ganges. A 
sunken boat or tree, by retarding the cur- 
rent, allows the gravity of the sand to act 
in precipitating it to the bottom ; while the 
stream, being too pow'erless to displace the 
incipient collection, it becomes the cause of 
a still further accumulation, and finally 
give a new direction to the current, W’hich 
striking obliquely tlie sides of any conti- 
guous bank, crumbles it down, and carries 
away the sand, to undergo a process simi- 
lar to tliat which has been just described. 

It will now be shown, that the Ganges 
is not more steady in its course at Rajmahl 
than at other places, and that the expense 
of the canal would of itself be an insupe- 
rable bar to the undertaking. With the 
exception of that small portion of the 
town of Rajeniahl which lies between the 
bastions of the palace and the burying 
place of Futteh Jung, which forms tlie 
bight in wdiich boats occasionally bring to, 
there is no other part where the Ganges has 


continued a steady course for any length 
of time ; and even here the encroachments 
of the river are visible, altiiough in a less 
degree, from the rocky nature of the soil. 
About forty years ago, the Ganges flowed 
close to the town along its whole length : 
it is now 400 yards distant from the w^es- 
tern extremity: from a late change in the 
direction of the current it is again making 
its approaches. The branch of the Ganges, 
only a few years back, ran close by Oiida- 
nullah, w hich in the dry season is now two 
miles from the nearest stream. In further 
proof of the changes in this part of the ri- 
ver, it may be mentioned, that about the 
year 1600, the Ganges lield its course un- 
der the walls of Gour. It had some time 
previous to this been shifting gradually its 
bed, but it then left the vicinity of that city 
and approached tlie Rajemahl Hills. From 
Rajemahl to the Baugretjy a line of soil 
could no doubt be found of such a consis- 
tency, that the banks of the canal therein 
excavated ould w ithstand the force of the 
current, but the labour and expense of 
'working on such a soil would be very con- 
siderable. It is be'>ides generally elevated 
several feet above the common alluvial 
land, which may be said to be on a level 
with the river at the heieht of the rains. 
In order, therefore, to liavc a sufficient 
depth of water in the di y weather, it would 
be necessary to dig seven or eight feet be- 
low the surface of the river at tliat time. 
And as the rise of the river is 32 feet, the 
deptli of digging, on liie low'est computa- 
tion, would be 42 feet. A mile of canal of 
this depth, and 60 feet broad at the surface 
of the water, "would cost 7 4,000 rupees ; 
and as the distance could not be less than 
42 miles, the expense of excavating would 
alone amount to (31,00,000 rupees) 
thirty-one lakhs of rupees. Independently 
how^ever of the very great expense that 
would attend the completion of such a 
work, no hope could be entertained of an 
unimpaired navigation for any length of 
time ; for in its course, as appears by the 
map, it would be intersected by a number 
of hill streams, w hich, in the rainy season, 
bringing down quantities of sand and other 
mattcT, would infallibly choak up the canal 
at the places where they entered it. 
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CHINESE VISITS TO EUROPE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir; The Editors of the Journal 
Aiiatique (No, vii, p, 45), in reviewing 
a silly work of Madame Celliez, re- 
specting a Chinese who was brought 
to France, educated there, and pre- 
sented to the French king, have intro- 
duced some reflections upon the ex- 
travagant and groundless expectations 
which are formed of the benefits de- 
rivable from the visits to Europe of 
natives of China, and from their being 
instructed in European languages. In 
the course of these reflections, they 
state the names and characters of the 
Chinese whom chance, or particular 
circumstances, have conducted into 
France. 

Of all these, the most intelligent, 
and who imparted the most informa- 
tion, was the Chinese whom the Mis- 
sionary Couplet brought from China 
in 1687. He was a native of Nan- 
king, 30 years of age, and named 
Michel Chin-fo-tsoung. From him, it 
is stated, our Hyde obtained, whilst 
he was at Oxford, the information 
concerning the sports of China, their 
weights and measures, and other in- 
teresting matters, which appear in his 
dissertations. 

Thirty years afterwards, another 
Chinese came to Europe, named 
Hoang, and surnamed Arcadius. He 
was born at Hing-hoa, in the province 
of Fo-kien, the 15th November 1670, 
of a converted family. He was brought 
to France by the Bishop of Rosalia ; 
he remjuned some time in the seminary 
of foreign missions, and finished by 
marrying in Paris. He was appointed 
to the king’s library, in order to inter- 
pret the Chinese books which the mis- 
sionaries had deposited there. His 
visit was the occasion of inspiring 
Freret, Fourmoiit, and other scholars, 
with the idea of studying Chinese. 
But he was a feeble instrument for this 
purpose. He died 1st October 17 16. 
and all the materials he left w ere four 


or five little dialogues, three or four 
models of letters, the Pater, Ave, and 
Credo in Chinese, the beginning of the 
translation of a little romance, and 
some fragments of vocabularies. 

Michel and Arcadius were literati ; 
they came to Europe at a time when 
curiosity respecting China was at its 
highest pitch, because means were 
wanting to gratify it. Men of the 
greatest talent became their pupils, 
and endeavoured to extract from them 
all the knowledge they could. Their 
efforts were not remarkably successful. 
What they learned from them amounts 
to little. There is not a scholar of 
the college royal who, at the end of 
six months’ study, would not be able 
to derive a hundred times more from 
Chinese works. 

Three Chinese who came to Paris 
since the Revolution, cannot be put in 
comparison with the two just spoken 
of. All three were unlettered men ; so 
far at least, that neither of them had 
obtained that first degree which the 
missionaries designate by the term 
bachelor. All three had, nevertheless, 
learned to write, and were acquainted 
with some 300 characters. But a 
person littleproficientin Chinese would 
soon discover the limit of their eru- 
dition. 

Tschoung-ya-san, or Asam, a young 
trader of the city of Nanking, who 
was taken on board an English vessel 
in IbOO, and conducted as a prisoner 
of war to Paris, w here he was courted 
with childish curiosity, left some pa- 
pers which we have seen. This is he 
who, by confounding two characters, 
both of which are pronounced ihavg, 
took the word sugar for the name of 
China, and justified his blunder by de- 
claring that his country was the sweetest 
in the world. 

Tchang-ya-kin, or as he pronounced 
his own name Agan, surnamed Tchao- 
fou, whom a French merchant had 
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taken into his service at Canton, and 
who came to Paris with this merchant 
in 1819, was a 3roung man of 17, of 
low condition, speaking the vulgar dia- 
lect of Canton, but possessed of some 
understanding, and ambitious of pass- 
ing for a scholar. 

Lastly, Kiang-hiao, or as Madame 
Celliez calls him, Mons. Kan-gao, sur- 
iiamed Khe-yeon, the same who was 
brought to France by Capt. Philibert, 
was not a Chinese of distinction, as 
this lady says, but a young man be- 
longing to one of the families of 
Amory, who trade with Manilla. Al- 
though he had studied, and knew' how 
to write, he did not speak the Man- 
darin language ; and having the vulgar 
dialect of his country, he had for- 
merly learnt by heart the books of 
Confucius, and yet at the same time 
could not tell how to use the dictionary 
of the Emperor Kang-hi. This is not 
so extraordinary, since he left China 
at 15 years of age, and passed the 
twelve following years at Lu^oniL 

This Mons. Kan-gao, according to 
Madame Celliez, maintains that the 
Chinese and French dictionary is not 
accurate : an opinion which makes the 
editors of the Journal Asiatique very 
angry, and with some appearance of 
reason. They subjoin some remarks, 
which deserve to be recorded, 

‘‘ But let us suppose that the 
Chinese who visit us are as cultivated 
as they really are ignorant in general : 
the advantages we could gain from 
them would be neither much more nu- 
merous nor more important. The title 
of lettered must not be allowed to de- 
ceive us : in China, as elsewhere, there 
are many men of letters, and very few 
men of knowledge, A lettered man 
(whether bachelor or licentiate) comes 
to us, and he can scarcely teach us any 
thing we care to know. The method 
which the Chinese literati follow in 
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their studies, and their object in so 
applying themselves, are sufficient to 
explain and authorize this assertion. 
Occupied, during their whole life, in 
the acquisition of that species of 
knowledge which conducts to posts 
and offices, their moral books are the 
exclusive object of their labours. They 
read them over and over again inces- 
santly, — penetrate into the recesses of 
their meaning, — and learn to repeat 
and write them from memory; but 
very few of them, scarcely one in ten 
thousand, have leisure to make ex- 
cursions into the fields of history and 
philosophy. Those scholars whom 
peculiarity of taste, or a favourable 
situation, devotes to more interesting 
studies, are mostly in literary colleges, 
and especially among the association 
of the Han-lin, or academical ministers 
of state. These are persons we must 
not expect to visit the barbarians of 
Euro 2 }€, As to the others, what should 
we ask them about, or what could they 
teach us? The history of their coun- 
try ? the greatest part of them have 
hardly read it. The processes of their 
arts ? they scorn to be acquainted 
with them, and leave such subjects to 
tradesmen and mechanics. Details 
respecting the natural productions of 
China? physicians are the only na- 
turalists there : learned men have no 
knowledge in this department beyond 
the most vulgar notions. — Should one 
of the Han-lin come to visit us, we 
would consult him concerning a multi- 
tude of historical points which we have 
marked in the works of Sse^ma-thsian, 
Lo-pi, Tou-chi, Hiu-chin, Ma-touan- 
lin. But the Han-lin come neither to 
London nor to Paris. They do not 
visit even Canton, as we may perceive 
by certain passages in the works of 
Morrison and others.” 

The latter part of this extract con- 
tmns, I suppose, a sneer. A — Z. 
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The barriers to the establishment of a 
Mission in the Friendly Islands appeared 
extremely formidable to encounter. Hardly 
a ship could once touch without bloodshed. 
Upwards of twenty years since, it is within 
recollection, several gentlemen from the 
XfOndon Missionary Society were landed 
there; but operations with them had 
scarcely begun, ere most of the party were 
butchered — while some providentially ef- 
fected an escape. Those islands are ag- 
gregated at about one hundred and eighty- 
eight, and for nearly the last twenty years 
the inhabitants have been engaged in san- 
guinary wars. About eight years since, 
war raged with dreadful fury; another was 
waged about four years ago ; and the last 
has only terminated two years. It is ac- 
knowledged by the natives, that a depopu- 
lation of one -half of the islands has oc- 
curred in those contests, which are con- 
ducted in a way far more horrible and 
bloody than can be well conceived by 
Europeans. Those islanders now, how- 
ever, are in the enjoyment of tranquillity ; 
appear to be heartily sickened of war ; and 
the fields are therefore w^hite to the 
harvest.'* When the St. Micliael left 
Tonga, Mr. LawTy was devoting his at- 
tention to the acquirempnt of the Tongese 
language, while his little heroic retinue 
were busily engaged in erecting a dwelling 
house, and cultivating a garden. Wheat, 
maize, peas, beans, turnips, cabbage, me 
Ions, pumpkins were sown, and 

came forward with rapid growth. The 
soil is pronounced much richer than the 
banks of the Hawkesbury, Trees of va- 
rious kinds are very numerous; but in 
consequence of the majority bearing fruit, 
the natives are very backward in allowing 
them to be cut down for the purposes of 
building. Bananas are abundant enough 
for five times the number of the inhabi- 
tants; almost all the ground is covered 
with trees, beoiing luxuriant productions, 
save occasionally an open field in cultiva- 
tion. The roads are good, which are 
chiefly shaded by umbrageous boughs and 
vines. 'Hie convolvulus canariensis, bear- 
ing blue and white flowers, climbs the high- 
est trees, and, in some places, they extend 
from bough to bough over acres of ground. 
The island is adorned too with delightful 
and refreshing arbours ; to form some 


conception of which, Mr. Lawry has one 
in his garden (having purchased several 
acres of land from king Palau*) sufli- 
ciently capacious to contain all the people 
of Tonga ; thus shewing, that a kind 
Providence makes suitable provision for 
the otherwise intolerable warmth of the 
climate. The sea abounds with fine fish, 
of which the natives take but little notice. 
The centipede is the only venomous reptile 
on the island, and this is rarely found. 
Mr. Lawry says that Tonga is much 
prettier than can be conceived. The 
people are vastly superior to the New 
jZJealanders, both in body and mind. In 
New Zealand, the chiefs are destitute of 
authority and importance, equally as much 
as our aboriginal chiefs; hut in Tonga, 
affairs are conducted in quite a different 
way. Hie mandate of the chief must be 
obeyed, or death is dealt to the trans- 
gressor, The chief, by whom Mr. Lawry 
and his family are especially protected, is 
represented as a very fine looking man, 
and is much heavier than two common 
sized Europeans ; he only had fourteen 
W'et-nurses to attend him in his infant days. 
The mental endowments of this chief are 
discovered to be proportioned to his cor- 
poreal powers ; a more shrewd, discern- 
ing, generous, and prudent man (says Mr. 
LawryO no one could expect without the 
lines of civilization.*’ Palau, the name 
of this king, for he is the principal autho- 
rity among the islands, of which Tonga 
is the London, W’ould pass as a very fair 
civilian, with the possession of the English 
language. Timber, either for building or 
furniture, is not plentiful. As for labour, 
the Tongese \ie wath our poor aborigines 
in that respect; if tools are placed in their 
hands, they smile at the simplicity of their 
new friends, and quietly walk off ‘I Some 
tolerably correct information has been 
gained of the murder of the three mission - 
aries before alluded to ; the natives affirm 
that they w'ere killed in battle; not that 
they actually fought, but wdien the op- 
posing party was coming upon them, they 
maintained their ground ; though the ex- 
cellent chief who engaged to protect them, 
actually lost his own life in endeavouring 

*C«^cevenKtl is l!it; natne by Mi. 1.. lo 

ihij estate. 
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to force them out of danger. Those may be taught by the Papylangy (the 
people have no particular deity to whom English). The people are not allowed, 
adoration is paid ; annually they appear to in the most remote way, to infringe upon 
have a general meeting from all parts, the grounds or retirement of Mr. Lawry 
which is a festival, that continues nine and his family ; one instance to the con- 
days ; during which, great regard is paid trary occurred, in which complaint was 
to the spirit of eminent departed chiefs, necessarily made, and His Majesty Palau 
who are tlie only tutelary gods towards immediately, in propria persona^ inflicted 
whom the appearance of worship is mani- severe corporal punishment, to which th® 
fested. In those seasons, clul)-fights form sufferers silently yielded. A man named 
part of the amusement upon the occasion; Singleton, who has been on the island up- 
and there is nothing erjiial to those brutal wards of twenty years, is still alive. This 
sporte, fw such they are esteemed in individual, who seems to be as much in- 
Tonga. To contemplate the herculean volved in darkness as those around him, 
size of our visitors by the St, Michael, has lately narrowly escaped death. It was 
an adequate conception may be fonued of supposed that he had come in contact with 
the blows that are dealt out at those feasts, the interest of one of the petty chiefs, and 
Offerings of yams and other productions, a stratagem was laid for his life. Hisco- 
wbich should be of the choicest kind, are very taking place, he fled to Mr. oawry 
presented to the spirit: and upon the last for protection; who hopes thereby to ad- 
day, a rush is made to see who can grasp vantage the obgect for which he has relin- 
most of the offerings, in which one ge- quished tlie comforts of civilized life. Sin- 
ncral confusion ensues, and then each fa- gleton acting as an interpreter ; by which 
mily retires peaceably to its respective providential means, the gospel scheme 
dwelling. But some of those islanders, will be explained to tliose nations, until 
who are eminent and proveri>ial for trea- Mr. L. becomes sufficiently acquainted 
chery, also endeavour to deceive their with the language. The interpreter be- 
gods. Mr. Lawry observed several indi- trays no small confusion in instrumentally 
viduals bringing the shadow for the sub- unfolding tlie precepts of Christianity to 
stance of the articles that should have been those people, in contravention to which he 
offered : for instance, instead of present- lived for so many years. Such an indu- 
ing yams, as the first fruits of a plentiful ence has religion upon the miifd of the 
crop, and thus expressing gratitude to the most abandoned. We must abridge this 
deity, some took merely the leaves. This interesting account to another opportunity, 
act of deceit was pointed out to one of The next arrival from Tonga will let us 
the chiefs by the missionary, who laughed more into the history and manners of this 
heartily at the detection. The males un- new world of beings, for such it may con- 
dergo the rite of circumcision ; and both sistently be styled : and, in the interim, it 
male and female lose the little finger of becomes important that every Chrisdan 
tlie right hand, which is amputated in should otter up fervent prayers for the pro- 
infancy witii a sharp stone. Palau is well tection of all missionaries, and fo*" the 
supported in his authority, owing to many promised final accomplisliment of the 
of the chiefs in the contiguous islands mighty undertakings tliat so gloriously 
being nearly related to liim ; and seems to agitate the Christian world. — Sydney Gax^, 
wish all the children under his controul Jaru 9, 1B2S. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ARSACIDES. 

(From tlie Second Number of the Journal Asiafique.) 

It is generally supposed, that the spe- we examine this opinion, it will vanish 
cies of government which prevailed some before inquiry, or at least admit of remafk- 
centurics ago, called the Feudal System^ able modifications; and it will be evident, 
was peculiar to Europe ; and that we must that if we have derived the feudal system 
seek its origin in the forests of Gfermany. from the forests of Germany, it certainly 
^ Nevertheless, if, instead of admitting did not originate there. 

facts without discussion, as is often done, If we compare Europe as it was in the 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 99. Vol. XVII, 2 K 

I 
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12lh century, with the monarchy founded 
by the Arsacides, in Asia, three centuries 
before our era, we shall behold similar in- 
stitutions and customs ; we shall find the 
same ranks, and (he same titles, even those 
of marquess, baron, knight, and simple 
men at arms. In both cases, a con- 
siderable number of men enjoyed all the 
privileges of liberty, whilst a much 
greater number was altogether deprived of 
it. Our imagination generally paints be- 
fore us in the East a wretched troop of 
slaves, subjected to a despot. Under the 
Arsacides, no doubt, the Persians, the Sy- 
rians, and other natives of Asia, were al- 
most all slaves; but they were in the same 
condition as the Gauls and the Homans 
under the dominion of the Franks, and by 
the same law, that of conquest : they 
composed the mass of the population. But 
it was not thus with the Parthians ; like 
our warlike ancestors, they were great 
lovers of liberty, but chiefly on tlieir own 
behalf, and with very little consideration 
for that of others. To drink, to hunt, to 
fight, to make and unmake kings ; these 
were the noble occupations of a Parthian. 
Those who prefer a tempestuous liberty to 
what they call tranquil servitude, w'ould 
have found themselves quite to their con- 
tent among them ; for, as was the case at 
the Poli^ diets, blood often flowed in 
their electoral assemblies and more than 
once has the edge of the sword interrupted 
the speech of a rash orator. The throne 
belonged of right to a single family ; even 
the claim of seniority was recognized ; but 
woe to him who added no better titles : 
this turbulent nation was disposed to obey 
only those princes whose rights had been 
sanctified Jjy victory. Such was the people 
before whom the Roman power was obliged 
to become stationary. How were their 
formidable armies composed ? of the same 
materials as with us. 'I he Parthian nobles, 
man and horse covered with steel, may be 
not inaptly compared to our men at arras, 
o\xx preu:ic chevalier&'; the strength of their 
armies consisted in them alone ; the people 
who fought on foot were reckoned for 
nothing ; the noble knight was only held 
in any consideration, who was rich enough 
to take other brave men into his pay, or 
possessed himself such valour and renowm 
as could attach others to his fortune. 
When Mark Antony ramrehed to the East, 
to revenge the defeat of Crassus, the King 


of the Parthians had occasion for only 850 
knights, or men at arms, to overcome 
him. Shortly before, twenty-five Parthian, 
knights had conquered Judea and taken 
Jerusalem. It would be easy to extend 
the parallel farther, and show the striking 
resemblance betw'een the Arsacidean mo- 
narchy and the kingdoms of the West. We 
should not find there, it is true, the titles 
of Duke, and of Count, which modem 
feudalism imparted to the Roman empire ; 
but we might see a constable commanding 
their armies, and marquesses defending 
their frontiers, Barons, and feudal lords 
of every sort, wliose names I cannot 
call to mind, and among whom wfere 
many invested, as with us, with sacerdotal 
offices, distributed the land among them- 
selves, and formed the noble part of the 
nation, or rather the nation itself ; whilst 
the people, attached to the soil, was serf in 
the full force of the expression. At tiie 
head of this political system w’as a prince, 
who was called King (f KingSy and was 
really so, for his chief vassals bore the title 
of king. Their number was fixed at seven, 
like the seven electors of the holy Roman 
empire. 

If we are not the inventors of the 
feudal system, let us not imagine tliat it 
was first conceived by the Parthians. 
What is a feudal government ? It is no- 
thing more than the military occupation of 
a vast territory, divided among all the 
soldiers, rank being preserved therein like 
tlie gradations in an army. It is the in- 
evitable consequence of a military govern- 
ment or a conquest. The Arsacides were 
not the inventors of this mode of govern- 
ment, since they were not the first con- 
querors of Asia ; they succeeded other 
empires and other conquerors. The pre- 
decessors of the Assyrians, those by whom 
they were expelled, the Medes and the 
Persians, had a government altogether si- 
milar : 'Hie Arsacides have merely copied 
them. The titles of Master of the Worldy 
Great Kingy King of KingSy and others be- 
sides, which have been transmitted to us 
from people to people, from tradition to 
tradition, have always been used to desig- 
nate the supreme monarch of Asia, even 
in those countries that did not exactly ac- 
knowledge his sway. When the Greeks, 
who professed to defy the power of the 
King of Persia, but who received his 
subsidies, spoke of the King, the Great 
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King, it was well known who was meant ; solutely ; Alexander, moreoTcr, had aU 
no one was ignorant that this title applied ways in- arms against him 40,000 Greeks, 
only to the prince who reigned in Asia, as experienced as his Macedonians, and 
and who, dejure or de facto, was sovereign animated by all the hatred they were capa- 
of the world. Notwithstanding the me- blc of cherishing tovrards a fellow-coun- 
morahle victories of the Greeks, which may tryman, whom they regarded as the op- 
be supposed to have been somewhat exag- pressor of their native land. Scarcely ar, 
gerated by national vanity, Greece, but rived at manhood, in die midst of factions, 
for Alexander, would have ended by be- he subjected to the yoke warlike republics, 
coming a province of the Great King. He jealous of their liberty ; he left Europe ; 
had already proceeded so far as to secure an innumerable nations recognized his laws; 
obedience to his commands, in interposing nothing arrested his progre^, neither Lib- 


in the disputes of the Greeks ; he had as 
many of them as he pleased in his pay, 
and wanted but little more to be in reality 
their master. Witliout Alexander, Greece 
had submitted to the yoke almost con- 
tentedly. 

When the King of Macedon triumphed 
over Darius, he became Monarch of Asia. 
This is the secret that explains the whole 
political conduct of tlie conqueror. The 
Greeks, little familiar with the public law 
of the East, could comprehend no part of 
that conduct, and could never pardon 
Alexander for having forced them to live 
in peace : they wished to regard him only 
as the oppressor of their democracies, Tlie 
memory of this great man has been trans- 
mitted to us through a multitude of frothy 
declamations ; and after more than 2,000 
years, we still judge Iiiii; with all the pre- 
judices that belong to his enemies. If we 
ought to entertain any esteem for the de- 
structive genius of conquerors, why should 
we not admire Alexander? other person- 
ages, celebrated on the same account, w-e 
admire, who scarcely deserved our admi- 
ration. The name of this hero seems des- 
tined to eclipse for ever the glory of all 
other conquerors, who undergo a disad- 
vantageous comparison with him. He had 
one defect, almost a solitary one, and it 
was a defect belonging to his country ; he 
paid dearly for it, since it cost him his 
life. Was there ever a man who, with 
such slender resources, performed so many 
and such vast undertakings? With 30,000 
men he completed the conquest of Asia. 
Let it not be said, that he triumphed over 
timid multitudes; his adversaries miglit 
have been deficient in military skill, but 
Darius and the Persians were brave, and 
this w'as a matter of moment at a period 
when valour decided almost solely the fate 
of battles. The Scythians, the Bactrians, 
the Indians, opposed him long and rc- 


yan sands nor Scythian snows. What are 
the campaigns of modem times compared 
with these immense military enterprizes? 
He left every where striking proofs of his 
genius ; he did not subvert, he founded a 
new empire. The highest mountains in 
the world were impotent barriers between 
him and his enemies ; the icy summits of 
Imaiis bowed the head, and expanded be- 
fore him ; our geographers are at a loss 
Iiow to follow him in his distant career. 
In the peaceful sovereignty of Asia, still 
more eminent by his genius than his sword, 
meditating vaster projects than those he Iiad 
achieved, he died at Babylon, w-liich he 
wished to make the capital of the world. 
The universe lay hushed before him, and 
he was not thirty-two years old ! The 
army of such a chief must be a nursery of 
great captains ; all were able generals, — 
all partook of his valour, but not one pos- 
sessed his gei#us. In Asia, Alexander 
wished to become Persian ; they continued 
Greeks ; their history is explained in these 
two w-ords. Alexander w'ould have laid 
the foundations of a lasting empire ; tliey 
retained but a precarious sw-ay ; miserably 
supported by foreign mercenaries, and ab- 
horred by tlie natives. Tims the Arsacides 
had little difficulty in wresting from their 
hands the sceptre of Asia. 

Tlie Arsacidean monarchy was the centre 
of a vast political system, connected with 
the Romans on the western side ; whilst 
on the east, it was in contact with the 
Chinese empire, llius on one side the 
Partbians might be seen stirring up resis- 
tance to the Romans, even on the banks of 
the Danube ; and on the other, we might 
liave beheld Chinese monarchs interposing 
as mediators in the sanguinary disputes of 
the Arsacidean princes. This powerful 
feudal monarchy was composed of four 
principal kingdoms, possessed by one single 
family. The elder branch liad Persia ; and 
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ite chief, decorated with the title of King 
of Kings, exercised psuuuiount sovereignty 
over all the princes of his kindreri* ^e 
Kings of Armenia held the second rank ; 
then followed those of Bactriana, chiefs of 
the Alanes and Gothic tribes spread 
upon the banks of the Indus, or in the un> 
known regions which extend to the north of 
fiindostan, and to die eastward of Persia. 
In the last rank was the Arsacidean King 
of the Massagets, who possessed all 
Soutfaem Kussia, and governed the Gothic, 
Alanes, Saxon, Median, Persian, and In- 
£sn tribes, stationed on the banks of the 
Volga and the Tanaiis. >Ve must not be 
surprised to see these people placed far 
from the geographical petitions which their 
denominations would appear to denote; it 
would be difficult to explain and account 
for this, did we not know how the Alcoran 
licis dissevered the members of the same 
Arabian tribe, placing some upon the 
banks of the Ganges, and others at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, The residence in 
Europe of the Medes and Indians was less 
remarkable, their boundary line of demar- 
cation being less remote. Although the 
earliest origin of the Arsacidcs must be 
sought in Asia, yet, when this part of the 
world was subjected by them, they came 
from Europe, and formed a portion of a 
powerful nation, scattered from the banks 
of the Danube to the most distant countries 
of Upper Asia. This people were the 
Dacii; this was the national denomination 
of the Arsacides, and they communicated 
it to their subjects. Three centuries before 
our era, Hungary and Bactriana bore 
jointly the name of Dacia, a well known 
tom which, though diffierently modified 
by the successive idioms which have pre- 
vailed in Europe and Asia, still serves to 
designate the Germans and the descendants 
of the ancient Persians. 

It is easy to perceive, from what has 
been said, that the oiigin of the Arsacides 
is connected with another question of the 
utmost impm'^ce, a question often dis- 
cussed, but sdll far from being resolved, 
a&d the solution of which would explain 
the indmate relation in respect to language, 
grammar, institutions, manners, religion, 
and physical organization, which assimilate 
to each other all the people of ancient and 
KQodem Europe. It is well known, that 
the barbarians who demolished the Roman 
empire came from the frontiers of Asia ; 


their proximity to Asiatic nations explains 
the remarkable resemblance between them. 
But is it imagined, that this was the only 
time such a revolution took place ? Is it 
supposed that it has not often happened, 
and at more early periods; before there 
existed empires suffiaently powerful to 
check these formidable emigrations ? Tlie 
classic land is still under tlie yoke of the 
Turks, who were once neighbours of the 
Chinese ; they govern still in Licsser Asia 
and in Egypt. Well, long before the 
epochs distinguished in common history, 
men who were not of the same race, hut 
who came from nearly as great a distance, 
subjected Asia and Europe to their rule, 
and tlie Nile acknowledged tlieir laws. 
They invaded, through the present empire 
of Russia, Greece, and Germany, pene- 
trated into Spain, and, as the Vandals 
did since, passed beyond the pillms of 
Hercules, and crossed into Africa, where 
they extended to the distant borders of 
the Senegal. An India, distinct from 
Asiatic India, existed in Europe ; the 
rites and institutions of the Brahmins 
flourished there in full vigour; there, like- 
wise, men at the age of sixty had com- 
pleted tijeir eartlily career, and thence- 
forward, disengaged from all duties to- 
wards the world and their families, only 
aspired to return into the bosom of the 
Deity, from whom tlieir souls were but an 
emanation, and hastened this happy mo- 
ment by a voluntary death. By a more 
painful path, others arrived at the same 
end ; separated from the rest of mankind, 
confined in secluded monasteries, subjected 
to severe mortifications, buried in profound 
meditations on the divine essence, these 
pious monks believed they became one with 
the being whose nature they investigated ; 
and the people, struck by their sanctity of 
life, decreed them divine honours whilst 
they lived, and conceived, whilst acknow- 
ledging them for kings, that they had God 
himself for their ruler. Many traces of 
this peutrait of European India still sub- 
sist in that of Asia, and the adjacent re- 
gions. Wherever we turn, in referring 
to periods far distant from our own, we 
recognize in Europe, and in Asia, at im- 
mense di^nees, and with the same deno- 
minations, fragments of the same nature 
dispersed by the astonishing revolutions 
which we have referred to. 

The people are the only personages, if 
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we may so express it, who figure in this in- 
teresting part of history, the history of our 
ancestors. We scarcely know the names 
of any of the leaders of these ancient and 
powerful colonies : it is only as they ap- 
proach our time, that the gloom gradually 
disappears, and that historical facts are 
perceived with all their detail. The power 
of the Arsacides is the first of those 
mighty governments of which an histori- 
cal narrative can be afibrded. Materials 
are not wanting ; but let us imagine a 
magnificent temple, which has long been 
sufiering from the destructive scythe of 
time, w^hose imperfect ruins, heaped con- 
fusedly together, or dispersed at a dis- 
tance, seem to forbid our distinguishing 
even the plan of the building; such is the 
object which the history of the Arsacides 
presents to us. There remain no chroni- 
cles. A number of brief passages, man- 
gled, corrupted, dispersed, belonging to 
authors of separate periods, of different 
languages, and of various nations, are the 
only means left of establishing their his- 
tory, The Greeks, the Latins, the Ar- 
menians, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Per- 
sians, medals, inscriptions, profane and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, must be laid under 
contribution to restore this great portion of 
the annals of the human race. Every link 
in this long concatenation of facts must be 
carefully discussed and examined in all its 
bearings, in order to assign it the proper 
place in the series. It was in the year 250 
before Christ, that the Parthians first en- 
deavoured to snatch the sceptre of Asia 
from the successors of Alexander. Ar- 
saces fell in this attempt ; but his brother 
Tiridates was more fortunate. With the 
assistance of the barbarians of the North, 
he succeeded in obtaining the acknow- 
ledgment of his independence. Less 
than a century after, Mithridates, not the 
formidable enemy of the Romans, (he was 
but a vassal of the Arsacides,) but the 
sixth king of the Parthians, who bore 
that name, put a finishing stroke to the 
Grecian power. A conqueror and legis- 
lator, he governed from the Euphrates to 
the Indus, and princes of his blood ruled 
in India, in Scythia, and Armenia. After 
his death, the Greeks made a last effort : 
fortune smiled upon them for a moment ; 
but speedily, the imprudence of their chief, 
and some allies who came from the fron- 
tiers of China to fight under the bapners 


of the Arsacides, pot an end to the un- 
equal struggle, and the empire of Asia 
devolved without dispute to the descen- 
dants of Arsaces, The defeat of Crassus, 
and that of Antony, the disgrace of which 
could not be effaced by the victories 
of Corbalo and of Trajan, proved that 
the Parthians had not degenerated. So 
long as the empire subsisted, they were 
the terror of the Romans; the projects 
of strangers were never favoured by their 
dissentions. Tlie enemy destined to over- 
come them was to spring up among them- 
selves. One of their weakest vassals, 
Ardeschir, lord of a little district in Persia, 
gradually increased his strength, by reduc- 
ing other petty lords j then dexterously 
taking advantage of the religious enthu- 
siasm of the people, and the hatred which 
they cherished against the Parthians, whose 
foreign extraction they had not forgot- 
ten, he contrived to render himself formi- 
dable to the great king, who fell A, D. 
22G, leaving the empire to the dynasty of 
the Sassanides, after his family had occu- 
pied the Persian throne for 476 years. 
The death of the King of Kings did not 
complete the downfall of the Arsacides ; 
the princes of Bactriana, in concert with 
those of Scytiiia and Armenia, combined 
more than once their efforts with those of 
the Romans, against the new possessors of 
l^ersia ; but their power insensibly decayed. 
The Bactriani, already nearly overcome by 
the Persians, submitted, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, to the Ephthalite 
Huns; and the Arsacides of the Nortli 
sunk before Attila. Part of their subjects 
sought an asylum in the passes of Caucasus, 
and on the shores of the Baltic, where 
their descendants remain to this day; 
whilst another part, blended with the tribes 
that overturned the Roman empire, in 
flying from the victorious troops of the 
terrible king of the Huns, planted them- 
selves upon the borders of the Atlantic 
ocean. The Arsacides of Armenia sub- 
sisted longer ; they embraced Christianity, 
thirty years before Constantine had raised 
it to the throne ; so that the kingdom of 
Armenia was, in fact, the first Christian 
monarchy ; it terminated in 428. Some of 
the Arsacides, fallen from the height of 
royal rank, maintained themselves in Persia, 
where they reigned in the tenth century 
under the name of &nnanides: others, 
taking a direction westward, acquired, by 
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their exploits in Africa and Italy, a high 
^renown there in fighting under the ban- 
ners of Belisarius : they ended by mount- 
ing the throne of Constantinople. Finally, 
nrc again behold them shining among the 


last defenders of the Christian Faith in 
Armenia, where their actions are con- 
founded with those of our crusaders. Such 
was the fate of the Arsacides ! 


JUGGERNAUTH. 


JuGGKRKAUTH is OHC of the most cele- 
brated places in India. All the land within 
twenty miles is considered holy ; but the 
most sacred spot is enclosed within a stone 
wall, twenty-one feet high, and forms nearly 
a square: two sides m^isuring each 656 
feet, and tlie other two 626 feet in length. 
Within this area are about fifty temples, de- 
dicated to various idols; but the most 
conspicuous building consists of one lofty 
stone tower, 184 feet high and twenty- 
eight feet eight inches square inside, and is 
called the Bur Dewal, and two adjoining 
stone buildings with pyramidical roofs. 
The idol Juggernauth, his brother Bul- 
budra, and bis sister Shubudra, occupy the 
tower. The first pyramidical building, 
which is forty feet square inside, is con- 
nected with the tower, and is the place 
where the idol is worshipped during the 
bathing festival. Adjoining this temple 
is a low building on pillars, (with a fabu- 
lous animal in the centre,) which is in- 
tended as an awrning to shelter the entrance 
from the rays of the sun ; and after this 
is a second building, with a pyramidical 
stone roof, where the food prepared for 
the pilgrims, or others, is daily brought, 
previous to distribution. This latter build- 
ing is said to have been removed from 
Kanaruck, or the Black Pagoda, and is 
called the Beg Mundeep, 

The temple of Juggernauth was erected 
by Rajali Anung Bheem Deo, and com- 
pleted in A. D. 1198. The art of arch- 
ing appears to have been unknown even at 
a much later period, in Orissa ; as these 
buildings, as well as similar ones erected 
by the two succeeding Rajahs, have large 
massive iron beams, wherever a flat sur- 
face was required ; and the roofs consist 
of successive layers of stones, projecting a 
few inches, till the opening is veiy consi- 
derably reduced ; iron beams were then 
put across, to support larger stones, laid 
flat, or, in some instances, the successively 
projecUng layers were continued, till stones 
could reach across the opening and close it 


up. The roofs are ornamented in a sin • 
gular style, w ith representations of mon- 
sters, W'hich can only be understood by a 
drawing • but the walls of the temples, 
w'hich are not visible beyond the enclosure, 
are covered with statues of stone. Several 
represent a famous Hindoo god, Mahadeo, 
with his wife Parbuttee, attitudes so 
grossly indecent, that it seems surprising 
how any superstition could debase its vo- 
taries to such a degree, as to make them 
introduce into their most sacred places 
such filtliy and obscene representations, 

Bach side of the boundary wall has a 
large gateway in the centre ; but the grand 
entrance is in tile eastern face. There is 
a second enclosure within, the area of 
which is raised about fifteen feet. Close 
to the outer wall, there is a very elegant 
stone column of basalt; the pedestal is 
highly ornamented ; the shaft is of a single 
stone exhibiting sixteen sides ; llie diameter 
is seven feet, and the whole column mea- 
sures thirty-five feet ; on the top is a figure 
of Hoonoomaun, a Hindoo deity, who as- 
sumed the shape of a monkey. Tins well 
executed pillar was originally erected be- 
fore the great gate of the temple of the 
sun at Kanaruck, usually called the Black 
Pagoda, and when most of the buildings 
of that temple fell dowm, it was removed 
to Juggernauth, Tlie priests relate, tliat 
the present statue of Hoonoomaun was 
put there since its removal. The original 
ornament is said to have been the figure of 
Aroona, the charioteer of the sun, and the 
pillar is thence called Arooiikhumba. 

Near the north-east angle of the boun- 
dary W'ali of the temple, there is a lofty 
arch of pot-stone. It is used by the Hin- 
doos during the festival of the Dole Jattra, 
when three silver images are sw'ung back- 
wards and forwards. Tlie swing is fast- 
ened to the stone arch by brass chains. 
Tlie arch stands on an elevated platform, 
and the images are sprinkled with rose 
water and a red powder, like w hat is used 
during the hooly. This arch was origi- 
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nallr at Kanaruck, and subsequently re- 
moved to this place. 

The idol of Juggernauth, which is so 
celebrated that pilgrims resort to worship 
it from the remotest parts of India, is pro- 
bably the coarsest image in the countr)'. 
The figure does not extend below the 
loins, and it has no hands, but two stumps 
ill lieu of arms, on which the priests occa- 
sionally fasten hands of gold. A Christian 
is almost led to think that it was an attempt 
to see how low idolatry could debase the 
human mind. The priests endeavour to 
account for the deformity by a strange le- 
gendary tale. Some thousands of years 
ago, in the Sut Jog, or Sutj'a Yuga, Ma- 
harajah Indradyumna, of Oojein, in Mal- 
wa, applied to the celebrated manufacturer 
of gods to make a new idol. This re- 
quest was granted, on condition that the 
Maharajah should be very patient, and not 
interrupt the work, as it could never be 
completed if any attempt was made to see 
the process. This caution was not duly 
attended to. Tlie prince endeavoured to 
see what progress had been made and it 
became necessary that he should be satis- 
fied with the imperfect image. 

It may be easily supposed that a very 
large establishment of priests and others, 
is attached to such a temple. One of the 
head men stated the number to consist of 
3,900 families, including 400 families of 
cooks to prepare holy food. The provi- 
sions furnished daily for the idol and his 
attendants, consist of 220 pounds of rice, 
97 pounds of kullye (a pulse), twenty- 
four pounds of moong (a small grain), 
188 pounds of clarified bufifalo’s butter, 
eighty pounds of molasses, 33 pounds of 
vegetables, ten pounds of sour milk, two 
and half pounds of spices, two pounds of 
sandal wood, some camphor (two tolahs), 
twenty pounds of salt, four rupees or ten 
shillings worth of firewood : also twenty - 
tw o pounds of lamp oil for lights at night. 
This holy food is presented to the idol three 
times a day. The gates are shut, and no one 
but a few personal servants are allowed to 
be present. This meal lasts about an 
hour, during which period the dancing 
girls attached to the temple, dance in the 
room with many pillars. On the ringing 
of a bell the doors are thrown open, and 
the food is removed. 

The food prepared for sale, or l)espoken 
by the inhabitants, is not brought into the 


large tower, but collected in the B^ue 
Mundeer, where it can be seen and sanc- 
tified by the idol from his distant throne. 

In addition to this food, a very consider- 
able extra quantity is allow'ed for the great 
festivals : and in order to make this super- 
stition as profitable as possible, the priests 
have decided that nothing can pollute the 
food prepared in the temple ; it may be 
conveyed to any place — it may be touched 
by a Mussulman, or a Christian, without 
becoming unfit for a Hindoo, Nothing 
can be more convenient than such a belief, 
as Hindoos in general must eat their food 
where it is cooked, and a thousand things 
may pollute it. The consequence is, that 
the cooks are employed to prepare food for 
most of the pilgrims, at a price which 
varies according to the demand, and is al- 
ways highest during the festivals. It is 
said, that a few days before the festival of 
the Rath Jattra, food is cooked within the 
court of the temple for at least 100,000 
pilgrims ; and it will easily be credited, 
that on these occasions the 400 families 
of cooks have full employment. The 
potters make earthen pots of three sizes ; 
the food is carried away in them, and they 
form a kind of standard measure ; and, as 
none but new pots can be used, the con- 
sumption is very great, and supports a 
great many families. The only interrup - 
tion to this cooking, is during the time the 
idol is travelling in his car to the place 
where he w^as formed, and returning to the 
temple ; about a fortnight in all. 

There are twelve festivals celebrated at 
Juggernauth during the year, but by far 
the most important season is the Rutli 
Jattra ; w hen the idol is placed on a car, 
and visits the place where he was originally 
formed, called Junnuckpore. Tihis hap- 
pens either in June or July, and the num- 
ber of pilgrims who attend, is very much 
regulated by the season. Wlien the new 
moon of Assaur occurs early in June, 
there is a prospect of fair weather, and 
about 1 50,000 are supposed to attend the 
ceremonies ; but w'hen it is late in the 
month, many are deterred, by the dread of 
encountering the periodical rains, which 
destroy a great marty of the poor deluded 
creatures, the greater part of whom arc 
exposed night and day to the inclemency 
of the weather. A good many Hindoos 
undertake this pilgrimage during the driest 
weather, and arrive to celebrate the Chund- 
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nun Jattra; on which occasion, Jugger- 
nautb dq>utes several idols to partake of a 
bath of sandal-wood water, prepared on 
purpose, in a little temple on a neighbour- 
ing tank. The ceremony closes by a pro- 
cession of these petty idols on rafts, which 
are floated three times round the tank, or 
large reservoir of water. The Rajah of 
KhoOTdah, who is the hereditary high 
priest, is expected to attend, and perform 
certain ceremonies ; but the present Rajah 
is a very timid man, and at the last festi- 
val, in May 1822, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to risk bimself on the water. 
Tlie priests and attendants of tlie idol, 
during these great occasions, always have 
small sticks or canes in their hands, which 
they use with very little ceremony. On 
the last celebration of the Chundnun Jattra, 
the pilgrims thought that the blows were 
rather too hard, and too frequent to be 
borne patiently; they suddenly wrested 
the canes out of the hands of the priests, 
and retaliated pretty smartly, till the brah- 
mins found it prudent to retire, and the 
festival terminated without any further 
** fracas.” 

This constant use of the stick is a re- 
markable feature during all the great fes- 
tivals, and, jc^ed tatbe great rapacity of 
the priests, may easily account for the 
strong dislike the pilgrims manifest towards 
all the attendants on the idol. Instead of 
mentioning the priests with respect, they 
commonly express the greatest contempt, 
and accuse them openly of extortion and 
every kind of vice. 

The pilgrims who attend the festival of 
Chundnun Jattra, and wish to remain in 
order to see the Ruth Jattra, are termed 
X*dil Jattrees : and they pay a much higher 
tax : vizi ten rupees to government, and 
three rupees to the priest who brought 
them, if they come from the northward ; 
and six rupees if they come from the south- 
ward, and three rupees for the priest. This 
regulation occasions the receipts to l>e 
usually greater at this festival than at any 
other. Forty-three days after its com- 
mencement, the Chaund Jattra (ordinarily 
called the Asnan) is celebrated. The idol 
is brought outside the tower, and placed 
on an elevated platform within the boun- 
dary wall, (but visible from the outside,) 
and is bathed. A great many pilgrims at- 
tend this ceremony, and those who wish to 
remaia a fortnight, and see the Ruth 


Jattra, are termed Neem Lolls. If they 
come from the northw^ard, they are obliged 
to pay government five rupees ; or if from 
the soutliward, three rupees, and one ru- 
pee eight annas to the pundah who brought 
them : two rupees six annas is the tax for 
five days. 

In 1822, a rich lady made an agreement 
with the Rritisb Collector, and on her pay- 
ing a fixed sum, all the pilgrims who ar- 
rived during one day were admitted without 
paying. 

The Chaund Jattra only lasts a day, 
after which the idol of Juggemauth is not 
visible for nearly a fortnight. He is re- 
ported sick; but it is understood, that 
during this time be undergoes a tliorough 
repair, and is fresh painted, &c. When 
two new moons occur in Assaur, which is 
said to happen about once in seventeen 
years, a new idol is always made. A 
ncein tree is sought for in the forests, 
on which no crow or carrion bird was 
perched : it is known to the initiated by 
certain signs. This is prepared into a 
proper form by common carpenters, and is 
then entrusted to certain priests, who are 
protected from all intrusion: the process 
is a great mystery. One man is selected 
to take out of the old idol a small box, 
containing the spirit, w'hich is conveyed 
inside the new : the man who does this, is 
always removed from this world before the 
end of the year. 

Fifteen days after the Chaund Jattra, or 
on the new moon of the month of Assaur, 
the grand festival of the Ruth Jattra is ce- 
lebrated; the usual tax is two rupees for 
government, and six annas for the permium 
to the pundahs. 

Tliree ruths or cars of wood are pre- 
paired for the occasion the first has six- 
teen wlieels, six feet in diameter; the plat- 
form to receive tlie idol of Juggemauth is 
t wenty -three feet square, and tlie whole car 
is thirty-eight feet high from the ground. 
The wood work is ornamented with ima- 
ges,* and painted; the car has a lofty 
dome, covered with English woollens, of 
the most gaudy colours; a large wooden 
image is placed on one side as a charioteer 
or driver of the car; and several wooden 

* it deserves to be noted, that all obscene ima- 
ges, so commonly seen on similar cars, have been 
removed here, and similar offensive representa- 
tions have been lately removed also from the outer 
walls of the temple. 
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horses are suspended in front of the car, 
with their legs in the air. Six strong ca- 
bles are fastened to the ruth, by which it is 
dragged on its journey. The other two 
ruths are like this, except being a little 
smaller, one having only fourteen wheels, 
and the other twelve. 

On the 19th June 1822, the temple was 
opened for the W’orship of Juggernauth, 
for the first time after his retirement. The 
concourse of pilgrims is always very great, 
and the British authorities had taken e\cry 
precaution to guard against accidents ; but 
as only Hindoos are admitted within the 
temple, it was necessary to trust to the 
priests, to prevent the in cress of too many 
pilgrims at once. Unfortunately, tliey 
neglected this precaution. IMen, women, 
and children, all rushed in the moment 
the gates were thrown open. When they 
reached the square building next to the 
grand tower, they had to descend three 
steps, which w^ere slippery from some holy 
food having been spilt ; eighteen women 
were thrown down at the foot of the steps, 
and trampled to death by the crowd in the 
rear, before any assistance could be ren- 
dered. At last, Avith difficulty, the gates 
were again closed, and the bodies were 
examined, but it was too late. A singular 
difficulty occurred : the dead bodies of 
strangers are only touched by men of very 
low' caste; and people of this (Icscription 
are not admitted into the temple. If a 
corpse were carried through one of the 
gates, it would be a very bad omen for 
whoever might pass through afterwards. 
To obviate all these difficulties, w'hilst the 
temple was emptied of pilgrims, the dead 
bodies were removed Avith hooks and poles, 
and throAvn over the boundary wail like so 
many dogs. The relations of the poor 
creatures were observed lamenting their 
untimely fate, and must have felt shocked 
at the mode of removing them from the 
temple. 

On the 21st June 1822, the town of 
Pooree Juggernauth was filled A^ith pil- 
grims; at noon every one crowded to the 
temple to see Juggernauth, his brother 
Bulbudra, and his sister Shubudra, car- 
ried to their ruths or cars, which were 
drawn up close to the gate. 

A loud shout from the multitude an- 
nounced the opening of the gates, and the 
approach of Juggernauth. A number of 
priests were dragging sIoaa'Iv the ponderous 
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and clumsy idol doA^ n the steps, stopping 
very frequently. The manifest helpless- 
ness of the block of w ood Aveakened not 
the faith of the infatuated pilgrims, and 
the idol w as lifted into his car, amidst the 
shouts of his A'otaries, who were eager to 
w'orship tlie image. The idols Bulbudra 
and Shubudra were likewise carried to 
their ruths in the same manner. At sun- 
set, the Rajah of Khoorda, hereditary 
high priest, and master of the idol’s ward- 
robe, made his way through a prodigious 
crowd in a palankeen, followed by a large 
state elephant. All the European ladies 
and gentlemen, moiiiited on elephants, 
had assembled close to the cars, to observe 
the ceremonies. The Rajah alighted near 
the ruth of the idol Bulbudra; he was 
dressed iu very plain muslin, and bare- 
footed, and a very stout priest led him by 
the hand, and otliers surrounded him Avith 
sticks in their hands, Avhich they used very 
freely to keep off’ the crowd, and, as a 
further security, his palankeen and ele- 
phant Avere kept close in the rear. The 
Rajah is a young man, Avho for the last 
two years is said to have lost all energy of 
mind. On this great occasion he exhi- 
bited every symptom of excessive trepida- 
tion and alarm. Nothing of a deA'Otional 
spirit Avas observeabie, but a great appre- 
hension of sufToring from the croAvd. On 
ascending the car by a sloping platform, 
he stopped at every third step, looked 
round, ordered his attendants to remo\e 
from the ruth many intruders, and was tlie 
very image of sulkiness and vexation. 
Several silver trumpets sounded, and the 
pilgrims shouted most loudly. When the 
Rajah reached the top of the platform, he 
worshipped the idol Bulbudra, and then 
with a broom swept the floor all round. 
He was afterwards presented by the priests 
with a silver vessel, containing essence of 
sandal- w ood, w ith which he sprinkled the 
floor ; and then presented some offerings 
to the idol, from whom he received, as a 
mark of honour, a garland of flowers, 
Avhich the priests took from the images, 
and put round the Rajah’s neck ; and the 
ceremony concluded wdth the Rajah’s pros- 
trating himself flat on the floor before the 
idol, amidst the shouts of the pilgrims and 
the piercing notes of the shrill silver trum- 
pets. He then descended slowly from the 
car, and proceeded barefooted to the car of 
Juggernauth, and finally to that of hi% 
VoL. XVII. 2 L 
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sister Shubudra, where the same ceremo- 
nies were performed, and to close his la- 
bours for the day, he went behind each 
car, and endeavoured to propel it forward, 
without which ceremony it could not after- 
wards be moved. On a signal being given, 
a most active scene commenced : several 
thousand men, each holding a small green 
branch in his hand, came running up to 
the ruths, clearing their way through the 
crowd from a considerable distance, in re- 
gular files ; they soon removed the sloping 
platforms, each man having first touched 
the car with his branch. When all was 
ready, these men, aided by the pilgrims, 
laid hold of the cables, taking care to keep 
their faces towards the idol. The ruth of 
Bulbudra was the first moved ; — the shrill- 
ness of the trumpets, the shouts of the 
pilgrims, and the creaking of the ponde- 
rous w heeds, made a most frightful noise. 
The car was crowded by people, many had 
crept under, and clung to the large axle- 
trees, and it was impossible to look on 
wdthout shuddering w ith the apprehension 
that some shocking accidents would hap- 
pen, whilst so many pilgrims were evi- 
dently in imminent danger. Each car 
was moved but a short distance on that day, 
and fortunately wdthout the loss of any 
lives. On the following day the dreaded 
event was but too awfully realized. A 
crowd of pilgrims, too poor to pay for ad- 
mission, had collected at the barrier, and 
the British collector, on finding that 
twenty-four had already died from ex- 
posure to rain and w^ant of food, humanely 
opened the gate. These poor creatures 
rushed to worship the idols on the ruths, 
and shewed their zeal by pulling the ropes. 
It has been observed, that they are obliged, 
out of respect for the idol, to walk back- 
ward. Six pilgrims, stationed close to the 
car, were aiding in pulling a rope, which 
suddenly yielded, having become slacker 
than the others. These men fell to the 
ground, unheeded by the shouting mob ; 
four of them were instantly crushed to 
atoms, the fifth had a leg dreadfully man- 
gled, and the sixth fell between two w'heels, 
and escaped unhurt. The practice which 
formerly prevailed of enticing pilgrims to 
sacrifice their lives, by voluntarily throw- 
ing themselves under the wheels, has hap- 
pily ceased, and nothing of the kind w as 
attempted. The loss of life, however, 
occasioned by this deplorable superstition, 


probably exceeds that of any other. The 
aged, the weak, the sick, are persuaded 
to attempt this pilgrimage, as a panacea 
for ail evils. The number of women and 
children is very great. The pilgrims leave 
their families, and all their occupations, to 
travel an immense distance, with the delu- 
sive hope of obtaining eternal bliss. Their 
means of sub.sistence on the road is scanty. 
Their light clothing and little bodily 
strength is ill calculated to encounter 
inclemency of the weather. When they 
reach tlie district of Cuttack, they cease to 
experience the hospitality shown elsewhere 
to pilgrims. It is a burthen which the in- 
habitants could not sustain ; and they pre- 
fer availing Uiemselves of the increased 
demand for provisions to augment the 
price. This difficulty is more severely felt 
as they approach the temple, till they find 
scarcely enough left to pay the tax to go- 
vernment, and to satisfy their rapacious 
brahmin. At Pooree Juggemaulh, during 
the great festival, fire-w'ood or fuel, of any 
description, is scarcely procurable. It is 
not even customary for the pilgrims to 
cook their victuals ; they are expected to 
buy holy food, w’hich, on such occasions, 
is sold at an enormous price, and of very 
inferior quality. Whilst the idol is tra- 
velling in his car no rice is cooked, no- 
thing but purchased grain is procurable. 
The weather is often bad, and the smallest 
shelter is only to be had at a heavy expense. 
The pilgrim, on leaving Juggeinauth, has 
still a long journey before him, and his 
means of support are often almost, if not 
quite exhausted. The w ork of death then 
becomes rapid, and the route of the pil- 
grims may be traced by the bones left by 
the jackals and vultures. The country 
near the temple seems suddenly to have 
been visited by pestilence and famine; dead 
bodies are seen in every direction ; pariah 
dogs, jackals, and vultures are observed 
watching the last moments of the dying 
pilgrim, and not unfrequently hasten his 
fate. It is true, that there are at Pooree, 
and at Cuttack, hospitals where the sick 
may get medicines gratis ; but the starving 
pilgrim is not supplied with food ; there h 
no establishment to carry the sick to the 
hospital : and at Pooree Juggemauth, by 
some strange arrangement, the hospital, 
instead of being entrusted to the military 
surgeon residing at the place, has been put 
under the civil surgeon at Cuttack, who 
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has important duties to perform at the 
latter place, distant fifty miles. Some 
charitable Hindoos endeavoured to lessen 
this evil, by leaving lands for the purpose 
of maintaining poor pilgrims; but these 
benevolent intentions have been defeated 
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by the avarice of those intrusted with the 
lands ; and sufficient attention has not yet 
been paid by the Civil authorities to these 
charitable institutions . — Missionary Qwar- 
terly Circular, 


SLAVERY IN THE MAURITIUS. 


The following statement was written 
by a French gentleman in 1769. We 
hope and trust that the present state 
of things is different. 

We have extracted the article from 
the eighth number of the British and 
Colonial Weekly Register. 

“ The blacks who till the ground are 
brouglit from Madagascar, where a slave 
may he bought for a barrel of powder, or 
a few muskets, linen, or especially pias- 
tres ; the greatest price paid is fifty crowns 
105 .), and that rarely. 

[After describing their simple arts and 
habits in their own country, he continues.] 

“ These arts and these manners they 
bring with them to the Isle of France, 
where they are landed with a rag round 
their loins. Tlie men are ranged on one 
side, and on the other the women, with 
their infants, who cling for fear to their 
mothers. The inhabitant having examined 
them, as he would a horse, buys what are fit 
for his purpose. Brothers, sisters, friends, 
lovers, are torn asunder ; and, bidding 
each otlier a long farewell, are driven 
weeping to the plantations they are bought 
for. Sometimes they turn desperate, fancy- 
ing that the white people intend eating 
their flesh, making red wine of their blood, 
and gunpowder of their bones. 

“ They are treated in the following 
manner:— At break of day a signal of 
three smacks of the whip calls them to 
w^ork ; each of them betakes himself w^ith 
his spade to tlie plantations, where they 
work almost naked in the heat of the sun. 
Their food is maize, bruised and boiled, 
or bread made of manioc, and their cloth- 
ing a single piece of linen. Upon the 
commission of the most trivial ofteuce, 
they are tied hand and foot to a ladder ; 
the overseer then comes with a whip, like 
a postilion’s, and gives them fifty, a hun- 
dred, or perhaps two hundred lashes, upon 
the posteriors. Each stroke carries off its 


portion of skin. The poor wretch is then 
untied, an iron collar with three spikes 
put round his neck, and he is then sent 
hack to his task. Some of them are un- 
able to sit down for a month after this 
whipping, which punishment is inflicted 
with equal severity on women as on men. 

“ In the evening, vs hen they return 
home, they are obliged to pray for the 
prosperity of their masters ; and before 
they go to rest they wish him a good night. 

‘‘ There is a law in force in their favour, 
called the Code Xuir, which ordains that 
they shall receive no more than thirty 
lashes for any one offence — that they shall 
not work on Sund ays — that they shall eat 
meat once a week — and have a new shirt 
every year; but this law' is not observed. 
Sometimes, when grown too old to labour, 
they are turned out to get their bread where 
they can. One day I saw a poor creature, 
who was nothing but skin and bone, cut- 
ting off the flesh of a dead hoise to eat. 
It was one skeleton devouring another. 

When a European seems aflected at 
these sights, the inhabitants tell him he 
does not know the blacks, — that they are 
such gluttons as to go and steal victuals 
from the neighbouring houses ; — so idle 
that they take no manner of care of their 
master’s business, nor do ^\liat they are 
set about ; — that the women are totally 
inattentive to family affairs, and so little 
concerned about children, that they had 
rather procure an abortion than bring 
them into the world. 

“ The Negroes are naturally lively, but, 
after having been some time in slavery, 
become melancholy. Love seems the only 
passion tlieir sorrows will permit them to 
be sensible of. They do all in their poi\ er 
to get married ; and if their choice is suf- 
fered to take place, they generally prefer 
those who have passed the prime of their 
youth ; who, they tell you, make better 
soup than the very young ones. They give 
the wife all they possess. If their mistress 
2 L 2 
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is tlie slave of another planter, they will 
go three or four leagues in the night to see 
her, through ways one would think ira- 
pa‘»sible. When under the influence of 
this passion, they are alike fearless of fa- 
tigue or of punishment. Sometimes they 
appoint a rendezvous in the middle of the 
night, and, perhaps, under the shelter of 
a rock, they dance to the dismal sound of 
a bladder filled with peas ; but the sight 
of a white person, or the barking of a 
dog, immediately breaks up the assembly. 

** They have also dogs with them, and 
it is an undoubted truth that these ani- 
mals know perfectly, even in the dark, 
not only a white man, but a dog that be- 
longs to a white man, both of whom they 
fear and hate, howling as soon as they 
approach. 

“ The dogs of the white people seem, 
on their part, to have adopted the senti- 
ments of their masters ; and, at the least 
encouragement, will fly with the utmost 
fury upon a slave or upon his dog. 

‘‘In short, the blacks are sometimes 
unable to endure their hard lot, and give 
themselves up to despair. Some hang or 
poison themselves ; others will get into a 
little boat, and without sails, provisions, 
or compass, hazard a voyage of 200 lea- 
gues, to return to Madagascar, where they 
have been seen sometimes to land, and 
have been taken and sent back to their 
masters. 

** In general they secrete themselves in 
the woods, where they are hunted by 
parties of soldiers, and by other Negroes 
with dogs. Some of the inhabitants form 
parties of pleasure for this purpose, put 
up a Negro as they w ould a wild beast, 
and if they cannot hunt him down, will 
shoot him, cut off his head, and bring it 
in triumph to town upon a stick. Of this 
I am an eye-wdtness every week, 

“ When a Maron is catched, he 

is whipped and one of his ears cut off: 
the second time Ire is again whipped, the 
sinews of his hams cut across, and he is 
put in chains ; for the third offence he is 
hanged, but kept in ignorance of his sen- 
tence until put in execution. 

“ I have seen some of them hanged, 
and broken alive. They w'ent to execu- 
tion with joy, and suffered without a crj'. 

I once saw even a w’oman throw herself 
from the top of the ladder. They believe 
that they shall find mure happiness in ano- 


ther world, and that the Father of Man- 
kind is not unjust, as men are. 

** Sometimes they are baptized, and are 
told they thereby become the brethren 
of the white people, and will go to Hea- 
ven; but they are hardly to be made 
believe that the Europeans can ever be 
instrumental in their going to Paradise ; 
saying, that on earth they are the cause of 
all the sufferings they endure.’* 

[After detailing some disgusting scenes 
of cruelty, the writer proceeds : ] 

** Not a day passes but both men and 
women are whipped for having broken 
earthen w^are, for not shutting the door 
after them, or some sucli trifling reason ; 
and, when almost covered w'ith blood, are 
rubbed with vinegar and salt to heal their 
wounds. On the quay, 1 have sometimes 
seen them so overwhelmed with grief, that 
they have been unable even to utter a C17 ; 
others biting the cannon to which they were 
tied. My pen is weary of writing tliis 
recital of horrors, my eyes of seeing, and 
ray ears of hearing their doleful mourn- 
ings. Happy you, who, when tired of 
continuing in town, can retire to a coun- 
try where fertile plains are seen, with 
rising hills, villages, harvests, and vin- 
tages, the plenty of which cheers the 
hearts of a people who accompany their 
labours with dancing and singing ; signs 
these, at least, of happiness ! The sights 
I see are poor Negro women bent over a 
spade, the companion of their labour, their 
children, slung over their backs— Negroes 
who pass trembling and shrinking before 
me. Sometimes I hear the sound of their 
tambour afar off : but far more frequently 
the smack of the whips, that echo in tlie 
hills like the report of a pistol, and cries 
of ‘ mercy, master, mercy !* which at 
once strike my ears and pierce ray heart. 

P. S. — Whether coffee and sugar are 
really necessary to the happiness of Eu- 
rope is more than I can say ; but I affirm 
that these two vegetables have brought 
wretchedness and misery upon America 
and Africa: the former is depopulated that 
Europeans may have a land to plant them 
in, and Uie latter is stripped of its inhabi- 
tants for hands to cultivate them. 

“ It is tliought more for our interest to 
have plantations for cultivating ourselves 
the commodities we want, than to pur- 
chase them of our neighbours ; but, since 
carpenters, Iwicklayers, masons, and other 
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workmen from Europe, can work in the 
open air, and exposed to the sun, why 
siiould not white men be employed in 
all sorts of labour? But what then is 
to become of the proprietors of these 
lands ? I answer, they w ould become the 
richer by this means. An inhabitant 
would live at his ease were he to employ 
twenty farmers : possessed of twenty slaves, 
he struggles in vain with an insurmounta- 
ble poverty. The number of slaves here 
are computed at 2,000. A yearly recruit 
of an eighteenth part of that number is 
found absolutely necessarj". Hence we see, 
that the colony left to itself w'ould, in 
eighteen years, be extirpated. So true is 
it that, without liberty and property, po- 
pulation must decrease ; and that injustice 
and good husbandry are incompatible. 

“ The Code Noir is said to be made for"' 
the relief of slaves: be it so; yet does 
the cruelty of the masters exceed the pu- 
nishment it permits, and their avarice 
withholds the food, the rest, and the re- 
wards it decrees. If the poor wretches 
complain of this infringement, to whom 
do they seek for redress ? To judges, who 
are, perhaps, the tyrants under who^e op- 
pression they languish. 

But, say they, these people are not 
to be restrained but by severities ; punish- 
ments must be inflicted, iron collars with 
three points, wdilps, fetters for their legs, 
and chains of iron for their necks, must 
be made use of : they must be treated like 
savage beasts, or the white people could 
not live like men. From this principle, 
so grossly unjust, no consequences can be 
deduced but what are equally unjust and 
inhuman ; nor does it suffice that these poor 
Negroes are victims to the avarice and 
cruelty of the most depraved of men, but 
they must also be the sport of their sophis- 
tical arguments. 

“ Our priests tell them that the slavery 


of their present life will ensure to them a 
spiritual liberty in Heaven ; but tlie greater 
part are bought at an age too late to learn 
French, and our missionaries do not under- 
stand the language of the country. More- 
over, those who have been baptized are not 
as yet better treated than the rest. 

“ The planters add, that the Negroes 
merit the vengeance of Heaven for the 
traffic they carry on. Are we then to take 
upon us to be their executioners? Let us 
leave the destruction of kites to the vul- 
tures. 

“ I am concerned to see that philoso- 
phers, who enter the lists with so much 
alaciity to combat other abuses, scarcely 
speak of this slaveiy of the Negroes be- 
yond a degree of pleasantry : indeed, it is 
a subject tliey seem desirous of avoiding. 
They speak of the massacre of Paris, and 
of the Mexicans by the Spaniards, as if tlie 
crimes of our days, and in which the half 
of Europe are concerned, eitlier as princi- 
pals or accessaries, were not equal to them. 
Can they believe the iniquity of murder- 
ing a number of people of a different per- 
suasion than ourselves, to be greater than 
that of bringing misery and torment of the 
severest nature upon a whole nation, to 
w hom we are indebted for those delicacies 
which our luxury has rendered necessary 
to us ? Those beautiful rose and flame- 
colours in which our ladies are dressed ; 
cotton, of so general use, coffee, and 
chocolate, now the only breakfast admitted 
to polite tables ; the rouge, with which the 
pallid beauty gives new bloom to her com- 
plexion ; all these are prepared by the in- 
dustrious hand of the enslaved and op- 
pressed Negro. 'Ye w'omen of sensibility 
and sentiment, who weep at the affecting 
story of a novel, or the representation of a 
tragedy, know", that what constitutes your 
chieftest delight, is moistened with the 
tears and dyed w ith the blood of men !’* 


RUNJEET SINGH, AND THE NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER 
OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


To the utter ignorance of the 
British public respecting the Sikh na- 
tion, which forms the north-western 
boundary of our Indian Empire, may 
be attributed in some measure the 
portentous rumours which were lately 


circulated in this country respecting 
military movements in that quarter. 
Runjeet Singh, the King of the Sikhs, 
^vas represented as a mighty con- 
queror, w ho had subdued his w arlike 
neighbours, and established an exten- 
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sive and powerful empire. It was 
natural, from such premises, that the 
rumour should go on to say, that he 
was advancing with an overwhelming 
force to invade the British territories. 

We stated briefly, in our last num- 
ber, the sum total of his successes; 
viz. that he had obtained possession of 
the fort and district of Peshawur, 
through the treachery of the Afghan 
governor, and that he had subsequently 
beaten the Afghans in a general en- 
gagement. This is literally all ; for 
even the victory, decisive as it appears 
to have been, has by no means left 
him in the secure possession of his 
newly-acquired territory. 

In point of fact, our countrymen at 
home know nothing of Runjeet Singh, 
the Sikhs, or the Afghans ; it is by no 
means surprising, therefore, that a few 
indistinct reports should suddenly 
have affected the price of India stock. 

We have formerly declared, not 
only that we entertain no serious ap- 
prehensions of formidable invasion 
from either of our north-western 
neighbours, but that we even regard 
them as the best possible safeguard to 
the British frontier. The Sikhs and 
the Afghans are each a warlike people : 
but they are rather internally strong 
than formidable to their neighbours. 
From the nature of their country they 
are naturally independent. They may 
acknowledge a single chieftain, but his 
rule will never be despotic, and his 
tenure must always be precarious. 
Both the Sikhs and Afghans are com- 
posed of numerous tribes. In both na- 
tions the superior ability of a principal 
chief has attimesenabledhim to assume 
a degree of authority beyond that 
which the national character would 
willingly concede. Such sovereigns 
have occasionally aimed at foreign con- 
quest, but have invariably found it 
necessary to return after a short ab- 
sence, to subdue the turbulent dispo- 
sitions of their own subjects. 

Considering the peculiar character 
of the Sikh nation, beyond even the 
independent spirit to which we have 


alluded, we regard its present sovereign 
as an extraordinary individual. He 
has doubtless succeeded in assuming 
kingly, though not despotic power. 
But a very cursory glance at his his- 
tory, will sufficiently prove that his 
government has been that of a restless 
prince who dared not remain at peace. 
His early career, from 1805 to 1808, 
was a series of un remitted endeavours 
to obtain a predominance over his 
brother chiefs, whether by craft or 
force. He was well aware, however, 
of the character of his subjects, and 
has ever since contrived to find them 
employment, by leading them against 
the neighbouring Afghan Princes, from 
whom he generally extorted tribute 
for leaving them in their respective 
governments. The non-payment of 
the tribute was a continual pretext for 
hostilities, and the prospect of plunder 
a never failing stimulus to his restless 
troops. It is pointedly stated in 
several of the native Ukbars, that the 
principal chiefs of his nation were 
either induced or compelled to accom- 
pany him, whenever he undertook an 
expedition which led him but a trifling 
distance beyond the frontiers of his 
dominions. Moreover, he is continu- 
ally on the move in his own terri- 
tories, and hastily returns to his capi- 
tal from any expedition he may have 
undertaken, without allowing himself 
sufficient time to follow up his suc- 
cesses. When these circumstances 
are considered in connexion with the 
general character, and the feudal and 
religious institutions of the nation he 
governs, we think it may be fairly 
argued that his own authority is at 
best precarious, and that his death 
will, in all probability, occasion a total 
dismemberment of the government he 
has consolidated. 

The most distant expedition in 
which he has been hitherto engaged, 
was that which terminated in the con- 
quest of the celebrated valley of Cash- 
mere. This was a bait sufficiently 
tempting to excite the cupidity of the 
subordinate chiefs in a more than 
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usual degree. With this exception, 
however, bis military operations have 
been invariably directed against the 
petty Princes whose territories bor- 
dered on his immediate frontier. The 
Nabobs of Moultan and Buhawulpoor 
were objects of repeated attack on the 
southern side of his dominions, while 
on the northern the independent spirit 
of the mountain chiefs has continually 
furnished him with excitements to 
aggression. He has been threatening 
an attack upon Peshawur for several 
years, but never ventured upon the 
undertaking. The treachery, however, 
of the Governor has just given him 
possession of that province, and the 
European discipline which he has in- 
troduced into his army has enabled 
him to defeat the Afghans in a general 
battle. 

It is possible that this latter cir- 
cumstance, viz, the establishment of 
an efficient standing army, may enable 
him to assume a position hitherto be- 
yond his reach 5 in plainer language, 
that it will render him more despotic 
at home and more formidable abroad : 
but even this can never secure to him 
the permanent subjection of count- 
less tribes of independent warriors 
broadly scattered over mountainous 
districts. 

Fierce in tlieir native liardihoud of soul, 

True to imagined nght, ab^'ve controul. 

The kingdom of Cabul has been in 
a very distracted state for many years. 
The Prince who occupied the throne 
when Mr. Elphinstone undertook his 
embassy has been long an exile, and 
we believe is now residing in the Bri- 
tish territories. The kingdom is also 
divided between tvvo other competi- 
tors, who have long been carrying on 
a rancorous hostility. If even from 
such a state of things Runjeet Singh 
has hitherto found himself unable to 
profit beyond the successes we have 
already mentioned^ if the possession of 
Peshawur remains precarious even 
after a signal victory ; there is much 
indeed to be accomplished before he 
can appear in so formidable a character 


as to endanger the security of our 
Indian Empire, 

In point of fact, however, Runjeet 
Singh is on the best possible terms 
with the British Government. Several 
years ago he was apprehensive and 
jealous : but a friendly intercourse was 
opened with him, and we believe that 
he is perfectly satisfied that we are 
likely to entertain no hostile designs 
against him. That he has none to- 
w^ards ourselves we are equally per- 
suaded : he is too conscious that he 
would necessarily be a loser in the 
contest. In the course of the late 
Pindarrie and Mahratta war he was 
urged by the Durbar of Holcar to join 
in the general confederacy against the 
British. Not only did he positively 
decline, but he even recommended 
peace to the very powers which 
sought his alliance. 

Mr. Moorcroft, now on his return 
from his expedition be^^ond the Hima- 
laya range, is at present residing at the 
court of Runjeet. He was treated by 
him with great kindness in his pro- 
gress outwards, w as furnished with an 
abundance of every thing requisite for 
his journey, and specially exempted 
from being taxed w ith the usual duties 
payable on the transit of merchandize,* 

In a word, the present sovereign of 
the Sikhs appears, by his general con- 
duct, to be desirous of cultivating 
friendly relations with the British Go- 
vernment : 'and we sincerely hope that 
a similar course of policy will be pur- 
sued towards himself, by our Indian 
authorities. 

We have already said that we ex- 
pect the dismemberment of the Sikh 
empire, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of a standing army. The 
Europeans engaged in the service of 
Runjeet are natives of various coun- 
tries, and must be expected to regard 
each other with some degree of na- 
tional jealousy, if not animosity. Here 
then are ample materials for faction 

* We trust that wc shall shortly be enabled to 
tiirnisli our readers witli very interesting details 
iLspiLtiiig the discoveries of this tiitcrprizmg 
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and intrigue. Nor is this all : is it 
likely that the principal native officers 
in the Court or the army of Runjeet, 
will look with a favourable eye upon 
foreign adventurers ? So small, how- 
ever, are our apprehensions of dan- 
ger from the increasing power of the 
nation, and such, on the contrary, 
our regard for it as an interested ally, 
most happily situated for our own pro- 
tection, that we sincerely hope our 
expectations of dismemberment may 
not be realized, but that the Sikh 
nation may continue to improve in 
vigour, consistency, and strength. 

On a former occasion, we laughed at 
the rumours that were then afloat of 
a projected invasion from Russia, and 
endeavoured to point out the insur- 
mountable difficulties attendant on 
such an enterprize; and we may add, 
in our present reflections, that we are 
equally persuaded that there is nothing 
to be dreaded from the Perrians or the 
Afghans. There are nations, how- 
ever, which in former ages have swept 
the earth with the besom of destruc- 
tion; which have burst from their na- 
tive plains with the force of an over- 
whelming torrent, and extended their 
exterminating ravages to the western 
shores of Europe. The Tartars of 
Central Asia, are a people to be feared. 
Such has invariably been the celerity 
of their movements, that their history 
and their power have been equally un- 
known, until their armies have over- 
run the world. It is true that, of late 
years, inquiry has been more alert 
respecting them; but the knowledge 
we possess is very scanty. The most 
accurate and extensive information has 
been obtained by the Russians, who 
have latterly had commercial, and, in 
some measure, political relations \\ith 
one or more of the Tartar Govern- 
ments, At present there appears to 
be no predominating Khan to unite 
the various tribes for general devasta- 


tion ; and we hope also that the Tar- 
tars of these districts are gradually 
acquiring more settled and social 
habits. 

In our number for February 1822, 
we published a rumour, which was at 
that time circulated in India, respecting 
a chieftain styled Shah Moorad, who 
had just established an Usbek empire 
of no trifling extent immediately on 
the northern sitle of the range of 
Hindoo Coosh. It was stated that he 
had subdued the following countries 
within the sjjace of eight months : 
Budukshan, Balkh, Kertageen Koolab, 
Tnderab, Khoos, the district of the 
Hazarehs, and the province of Little 
Kashkar. As this newly-established 
empire, however, is only separated from 
the territories of Runjeet Singh by the 
Hindoo Coosh, we cannot but think 
it probable that we should have derived 
subsequent intelligence respecting it 
through the Lahore Ukbars, if it had 
really become so formidable as the ru- 
mour to which we refer so pompously 
represented. 

On these, and other topics relating 
to these inland regions, we anxiously 
look to Mr. Moorcroft for copious 
and accurate information. 

To conclude our remarks ; we repeat 
that the Sikhs and Afghans, from their 
peculiar institutions, the independence 
of their character, and the general in- 
hospitability of the districts they re- 
spectively inhabit, are the best out- 
works for the protection of the Bri- 
tish territory vve could possibly de- 
sire, The course of wisdom, on our 
part, is clearly to allay their jealousy 
and to cultivate their friendship ; 
studiously avoiding interference in 
their mutual animosities or internal 
government; and while we command 
their respect by our national strength, 
to set them an example of good 
government as productive of the bles- 
sings of security and peace. 
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*rhe Slavery of the Srithh WesUlndia 
Colonies, delineated as it exists, both 
in Law and Practice, and compared 
with the Slavery of other Countries, 
ancient and modern, VoL I. ; being a 
Delineation of the State in point of 
Law. By James Stephen, Esq. 
London. 1823. 

We do not consider it remote from 
the character of our Journal, or likely 
to prove uninteresting to the bulk of 
our readers, to enter upon the subject 
of Colonial Slavery, Some of our rea- 
sons will be collected from the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Stephen’s pre- 
face. He is alluding to the vapid and 
ridiculous menaces latterly held out to 
the Mother-country, by some of the 
W est-Indian assemblies. 

They will assert their independence of 
us ! ! ! Tlien I trust they will allow ns 
also to become independent of them ; and 
a rich boon it would be. The people of 
England would be punished by saving two 
millions a year, which w'e now pay in the 
price of sugar, through their monopoly of 
our markets, after every pretence of reci- 
procity has ceased. Tiie manufacturers 
and merchants of England would be 
further punished, by reaping a copious 
harvest in every foreign region in which 
sugar is produced. They would no longer 
have to abandon to rivals on the European 
continent, or in the United States, the 
copious supply of Cuba, and in a great 
measure of Brazil. By taking returns in 
sugar, we should nearly monopolize the 
import trade of both. I am far from re- 
commending, indeed, our so encouraging 
the agriculture of countries which still 
adhere to the slave trade ; but it is proba- 
ble that the boon of supplying the British 
markets might effectually second our in- 
stances with them for the renunciation of 
that commerce. We might also regain, 
and engross., the very valuable commerce 
of Hayti, which, in complaisance to Ja- 
maica, we have foolishly renounced. 
Above all, we should be enabled to culti- 
vate in the East the richest field that ever 
was opened to a manufacturing and com- 
mercial people ; to reap the best fruits of 
our vast Indian empire ; and greatly to 
strengthen its foundations. The looms of 
England w ould be in full requisition to 
clothe the natives of Hiiidostan, and their 
willing agricultural industry would give 
us full freights for our shipping, as well 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 99. 


as copious supplies for our consumption of 
sugar, in return. We might soon so far 
reduce the commodity in price, as not only 
to extend it-s consumption liere, to the 
great increase of our revenue, but to un- 
dersell every foreign rival that raises it by 
slave labour, in all the markets of the 
continent. We might thus ultimately put 
an end to slavery' in the new world, through 
the competition of free labour, aided by 
British enterprize, in the old. Europe 
and Asia, combining their commercial 
faculties under the British flag, might de- 
liver Africa from the slave trade, and 
America from its pestilent fruits. The 
foulest reproach of commerce might be 
wiped away by the beneficent hand of 
commerce herself, and the mistress of the 
seas might obtain a new title, to be hailed 
as the benefactress of mankind in every 
region of tlie globe. 

Certainly we do not go to the same 
length in oiir expectations, as the elo- 
quent author of this passage. Our 
wishes however, are not inferior to 
his; and we do think, that the pre- 
sent situation of the Western World, 
the extensive revolutions of which it 
has latterly been the scene, the im- 
proving character of its inhabitants, 
their progress in knowledge, in strength, 
and in commercial importance, and 
more especially the continued depra- 
vity, hard-hearted ness, and obstinate 
adherence to antiquated and exploded 
notions of self-importance, and white 
privileges, which distinguish that small 
and degraded class, the planters of our 
colonies, will ere long lead to a crisis 
in all our ^Vest-Indiaff islands, similar to 
the revolution in St. Domingo, though, 
for the sake of their British connexions, 
we trust it will be widely different in 
its circumstances. 

In such a case, unquestionably, our 
East-India possessions will assume a 
still more important character in their 
political and commercial relations with 
the Mother-country, than they even 
now enjoy. And if any apology is 
thought necessary for the present ar- 
ticle, this view* of the subject will 
afford it to us. 

What is not very common in a work 

VoL. XVir. 2 M 
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of this didactic character, its title- 
page affords a correct description of its 
object. It is strictly a delineation of 
West-In dian Slavery. The preface in- 
forms us that it was commenced many 
years ago; that it was suspended for a 
time, and w as resumed at the instance 
of the London Society for the Mitiga- 
tion and gradual Abolition of Slavery. 
The great interest lately excited on the 
subject, has sent it into the world in 
an imperfect state ; only the first vo- 
lume being at present published. 

It is somew'hat unusual to attach 
much importance to a preface; but 
there is very much in that which is 
prefixed to this work which deserves 
serious attention. Before we proceed 
therefore, to any consideration of the 
work itself, we shall draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to some of Mr. 
Stephen’s preliminary observations ; 
and by way of introduction, we beg to 
quote the following extract from a de- 
bate before the House of Assembly at 
Jamaica of the 15th of last December. 

Dec. 15. Mr. Wright adverted to the use 
made of the public press by the enemies of 
the colonies, who, previous to the discus- 
sion of any momentous question, never 
failed to prejudice the public by false pub- 
lications in the newspapers of the Mother - 
country, and in pamphlets, which are 
widely circulated ; the House had, by its 
proceedings, thrown down the gauntlet, 
and now that the battle must be fought for 
the preservation of our right of legisla- 
tion ; it was but fair to use those means 
employed by our enemies, and, as they 
would commence their attack through 
the press, he considered we should meet 
them on the same grounds. To do this, 
it was necessary to vest in Great Britain a 
sum of money to procure the insertion of 
articles refuting the calumnies of our 
enemies. 'I'his grant was not unprece- 
dented, as would be seen on reference to 
the Journals. He then moved that tlie 
Receiver- General be directed to remit the 
sum of IjOOOk to the Agent, and that the 
Commissioners of Correspondence be di- 
rected to correspond with the Agent on 
the subject. The resolution was agreed to 
nem. con. 

Mr. Mitchell, in giving his vote, said 
he hoped the prmiers n ould have discretion 
mmgh not fo notice tfie grant, as it would 
be an engine in the hands of our enemies. 
He recollected, when his friend Sir Simon 
Taylor, in consideration of Cobbett’s ad- 


vocating the cause of the colonies, sent 
him home a present of old rum (a IniLgk). 
Mr. Cobbett received the present, but re- 
quested that no similar thing might again 
be done, as his enemies might say he was 
bribed — for these reasons, he hoped the 
printers would not notice the votes. 

We have long known the fact, and 
so we believe, have most people, that 
the public journals were regularly and 
liberally paid for their exertions on 
behalf of the West-Indian party. It is 
one illustration of the system of ty- 
ranny exercised by the press over the 
intellects of the inhabitants of this 
country, that a fact so notorious has 
never yet been exposed and repro- 
bated as it deserves ; but that mischie- 
vous esprit de corps, which affects to 
uphold the press as immaculate and 
uncorruptible, will not permit even the 
exacerbated feelings of party opposi- 
tion, or even personal hostility, to tear 
away the veil that conceals the hypo- 
crisy of an opponent, lest it should 
be suspected, or rather discovered, 
that the whole body of periodical 
writers is governed by the same con- 
temptible inducements. Yet the re- 
flecting reader did not require that 
evidence of the fact which we have 
above extracted from the Colonial Re- 
gister, to satisfy him of the system of 
bribery by which the periodical press 
has been won over to the adoption of 
the view s of the Colonial party. Will 
it be believed, that any newspaper will 
daily or weekly lend its libels to their 
aid, when it is self-evident that the 
damages which the libelled parties 
might recover, would sweep away the 
earnings of years, unless they were 
not only indemnified, but liberally paid 
for their insertion? Is it not self- 
evident, that the temptation must be 
great which can induce them, for that 
party, to publish articles that run 
counter to all their avowed political 
principles? True, we do not respect 
the consistency of the Times, nor do 
we approve of the character or con- 
duct of the John Bull: but still we 
will not believe that the former paper 
would gratuitously desert its avowed 
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principles of libert}-, and liberality al- 
most radical, to advocate the feelings 
and interests of the most obstinate 
abettors of slavery in its worst shape ; 
or that the latter paper would, with 
equal consistency, without pecuni- 
ary temptation, set itself in open 
hostility to the colonial measures of 
that government, whose policy and 
principles it has steadily advocated 
from its commencement. The grant 
of the House of Assembly at Jamaica 
must surely remove the doubts of all, 
who may hitherto have been sceptical 
on the subject. 

In writing these remarks, we have 
not lost sight of Mr, Stephen’s pre- 
face ; the early part of which is de- 
signed to prove the utility of public 
discussion, as an operative means in 
obtaining parliamentary interference, 
and in working colonial reformation, 
through the intervention of the co- 
lonial assemblies. We are anxious to 
shew how much importance the anti- 
abolitionists, themselves, attach to 
public discussion, by the pains they 
take to monopolize the periodical 
press, the principal vehicle of that 
discussion. 

Mr. Stephen proceeds to point out 
the necessity of direct parliamentary 
interference, instead of adopting the 
indecisive and pusillanimous course of 
leaving it to the colonial assemblies 
to suggest and enforce the means of 
reformation; and, with equal force 
and truth, shews how fruitless every 
attempt has been to produce any real 
amelioration in the condition of the 
slaves, except by the legislative enact- 
ments of the Mother-country. In his 
remarks on this subject we cannot 
afford room to follow him ; but we will, 
nevertheless, extract one or two most 
important observations, tending to 
shew the utter inability of the colonial 
assemblies to reform the existing system. 

The assemblies, in the smaller islands at 
least, are generally composed of men de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the sys- 
tem proposed to be reformed ; and to 
whose hopes in life the immediate correc- 
,tion of it would be fatal. They are, be- 


sides, too intimately connected with, and 
dependent on, the small free communities 
they represent, to oppose themselves iu 
earnest to their general voice ; or to ven- 
ture on measures so offensive to their white 
brethren, as all effectual laws would be, 
tlie objects of which avowedly were to raise 
the negroes in the social scale, and by 
preparing a future abolition of slavery 
itself, to reduce the proud and gainful 
ascendancy of the privileged class. Me- 
liorating acts, incapable of being enforced, 
and known to be framed for the sole pur- 
pose of averting parliamentary interference, 
are easily borne with ; but the man W'ho, 
in one of those petty assemblies, should 
attempt to realize the benevolent ideas and 
plans of the British Government, would 
be a hardy philanthro}>ist indeed. If he 
did not escape, like tlie late Barbadoes 
missionary, by flight, lie would probably 
have to feed the flames of his own man- 
sion kindled by a popuhur torch. 

What I mean is, that the members of 
these insular assemblies, being on an 
average, I tliink, about twenty in number, 
and in some islands considuably less, are 
for the most part citlicr planters deeply en- 
cumbered with debt, or managers and other 
dependents of sucli planters. Now if 
slavery cannot be lightened, and pio- 
gresshely abolished, without present sa- 
crifices, such as they or their needy em- 
ployers cannot afford to make ; if, for in- 
stance, labour must be lessened, and sus- 
tenance increased (without which the fatal 
decrease of plantation slaves by mortality 
cannot be pie\ented), at the price of re- 
ducing the sugar crops, and augmenting 
the current expenses on estates that barely 
now enable their o^\ner to keep down the 
interest of the incumbrances; upon w’hat 
principle can it be expected that he or his 
manager should propose or vote for laws, 
by which sucii painful sacrifices would be 
imposed ? Not upon a feeling of huma- 
nity, certainly ; for that would have led to 
their voluntary adoption -not on a pro- 
vident regard to the future interests of the 
estate ; for it must soon cease to be his. 

W ell, indeed, may he add, 

If it is fit that such a state as is deli- 
neated in the following work should re- 
main unmitigated, till the hapless subjects 
of it perish in their chains, let the House 
of Commons at once rescind its resolu- 
tions, and leave the iK>or victims to tlreir 
fate. But if any thing, however small, 
is to be done for their relief, I trust that 
Parliament will cca^e impotently and mis- 
chievously to recommend, and begin at 
length to ordain. 

If, indeed, it is not unbecoming in 
us to oppose our judgment to that of 
this eminent writer, we could have 
M 
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wished that he had treated with the 
disdain they justly merit the infamous 
aspersions and scandalous libels in 
which the rancorous opponents of abo- 
lition measures have indulged against 
him and his family. Can it be neces- 
sary for him, after a long and honoura- 
ble life, spent in the service and under 
the eye of the public, to vindicate his 
claims to public admiration and private 
esteem? Can it be necessary for him to 
enter the lists with adversaries, who 
wear not the insignia, and dare not use 
the weapons of honourable warfare? 
Can he suppose that the respect he has 
obtained, as an advocate, a statesman, 
and a philanthropist, can be affected 
by the opprobrious calumnies of ephe- 
meral and obscure publications ? We 
do indeed condemn not only him, 
but the other illustrious characters, 
who are equal sufferers with him in 
this respect, for not administering the 
proper punishment upon their tra- 
ducers, by extracting from their poc- 
kets the gains of their nefarious traf- 
fic, on the same principle that the 
fine of a convicted gambler is mea- 
sured by the profits of his offence. 
But we are proud to think, that the 
public feeling is not yet so vitiated in 
this moral country, as to render it ne- 
cessary for Mr. Stephen, or Mr.Wilber- 
force, personally to defend themselves 
against the imputations of the colo- 
nists, or their corrupted advocates. 

We have, however, too long de- 
ferred our examination of the book 
itself. 

It might appear superfluous to many 
to delineate West-In dian slavery at 
this time of day. We will, ourselves, 
acknowledge that we took up the book 
under the influence of this feeling, and 
we avow, not without some sense of 
shame, our surprise at the conviction 
we soon felt of our extreme ignorance 
on the subject. To illustrate our 
meaning, let any of our readers ask 
himself, before he proceeds farther, 
what is West-Indian slavery ? In what 
it diflfers from other states described 
by a similar name? AVe doubt if he 


can give, even to himself, a satisfactory 
answer to the question. In this most 
happy country, such an inquiry is 
strictly speculative ; we know not how 
to define with accuracy that of which, 
by experience, we h^ve no knowledge, 
“ Slavery argues one man, ‘‘ is in- 
“ consistent with natural justice, with 
humanity, with Christian principles; — 
it is productive of infinite evils, moral 
and political; — it is unworthy of being 
upheld and tolerated by a liberal and 
“ generous people.’* — “ Slavery,^* replies 
another, “ is an ancient and very ge- 
‘‘ neral state of man ; and many eniight- 
“ ened moralists have allowed that it may 
** have, in the rights of war, or in actual 
“ compact, a legitimate origin ; —consi- 
‘‘ dered in its consequences, it may be pro- 
“ ductive of humane effects; — it is not 
“ prohibited by the sacred pages ;— it pre- 
“ vailed even among the chosen people of 
«« God. — Its tendency, in general, may 
“ indeed be bad ; the state itself is a sub- 
ject of regret, but it is a necessary evil ; 
“ and such as, w ithout tlie introduction oi 
greater evils, cannot be abolished,” 

Strange as this may sound, it is, 
nevertheless, strictly true. After all 
the eloquence that has been expended 
in its condemnation, after all the rea- 
soning that has been exerted for its 
suppression, we verily believe that 
there is not one man in a thousand, 
who has spoken or written on the 
subject, that accurately understands 
the meaning of the term slavery ; and 
for this obvious reason, that the colo- 
nists have studiously concealed its 
real character ; while the abolitionists, 
that is to say, every Englishman not 
personally connected with the colo- 
nies, have never had the opportunity 
of satisfying themselves by ocular 
experience what that character is. 
One man, therefore, attaches to the 
phrase little more import than that of 
a peasant or a menial servant ; ano- 
ther pictures to himself the condition 
of the ancient serf; a third recalls to 
mind the description of the Spartan 
helot ; while a fourth, perhaps, more 
nearly approaches the truth, in quoting 
the somewhat analogous sufierings of 
the Christian slaves at Algiers or Tunis. 
Those alone, who can rightly esti- 
mate the word, West-Indian planters, 
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overseers, and managers, purposely 
assist in corrob 9 rating these false im- 
pressions. 

Let Mr. Stephen give his explana- 
tion of the state : 

Excessive toil, hunger, pain, imprison - 
meiit, exile, and every possible species of 
human sufferance, with the exceptions of 
violent death and mutilation, are inflictions 
within the legal range of the master’s au- 
thority. He can oppress by deputy, as 
well as in person ; he can transfer his au- 
thority when, how, and to whom he pleases. 
Without his leave, no property whatever 
can be acquired or held ; without his will, 
no domestic comforts or social connections 
can be for a moment enjoyed. He is im- 
potent only to secure to bis faithful slave 
those slender advantages with which the 
loss of liberty has elsewhere been, in some 
small degree, compensated. The poor 
negro finds in slavery nothing secure, no- 
thing permanent, but the weight of the 
chain that galls him. Though bereft of 
property, he is still the sport of fortune ; 
though a tiller of the soil, he has no share 
in its produce, or any sure means of sup- 
port. Though confined to the domain, 
he has no abiding domicile. Horae, wife, 
subsistence, children, friends, country, are 
all to him most precarious pc'sessions ; all 
depend, not only on the will, but ofteu 
also on the life, the prudence, the fore- 
sight, or the fortune of his owner. He 
has no legal means of deliverance from the 
merciless exercise of that extreme au- 
thority to which he is thus subjected. 
Though this harshest of human relations 
is so brittle in respect of the superior party, 
it cannot, witliout his consent, be severed 
at the instance, or for the necessary pro- 
tection of the inferior. The poor negro 
can rarely be released, but by death, from 
the yoke of the most inhuman oppressor. 
To finish the injustice of this sad destiny, 
it descends upon his offspring. They are 
slaves to the latest posterity ; except that 
his female descendants may, at the price 
of pollution, and by submitting to the 
lusts of their oppressors for three ge- 
nerations, restore freedom to a portion of 
the fourth. 

This is slavery, indeed. Of the 
planters and the resident colonial in- 
terest we despair : but let the British 
merchant, let the English mortgagee, 
let the London or Bristol consignee of 
West-In dian produce peruse this pas- 
sage, and alas ! Mr. Stephen has 
PROVED it true, and analyze his feel- 
ings, This is no exaggerated state- 
ment, no zealous enthusiastic repre- 
sentation ; not a word is here asserted 


that is not borne out by evidence — aye, 
and evidence of the most conclusive 
and satisfactory description ; for the 
author, with scrupulous conscientious- 
ness, has uniformly, almost invaria- 
bly, extracted his proofs from the 
mouths of the colonists themselves y 
and drawn his description from facts 
stated by the very parties against 
whom he argues. 

After a preliminary chapter upon the 
importance of the subject and the plan 
of the work, which Mr. Stephen divides 
into the delineation of colonial sla- 
very as a legal institution, and then 
with reference to its practical nature 
and effects, he proceeds to consider 
the origin and authority of the colo- 
nial slave laws in general, and points 
out the ignorance of Parliament on this 
head. It is really curious, and pecu- 
liarly revolting to our British feelings, 
that near a million of fellow-creatures 
should be existing in that wretched 
state which has been described, un- 
sanctioned and undefined by any law, 
either British or Colonial. It will 
scarcely be credited that, of all the in- 
numerable Colonial and Parliamentary 
enactments for the regulation of sla- 
very, there is not to be found a single 
statute declaratory of its existence. 
West-Indian slaves are slaves by cus- 
tom only. 

Tliey found a condition of man, called 
slavery, already established by custom in 
their own and neighbouring islands ; and 
being all slave-masters in right of that 
custom, before they became legislators, 
did not trouble themselves with inquiries 
into the legitimacy or extent of the private 
authority, whicli they already in fact 
possessed. 

What is the legal force of custom in 
these recently settled countries ? Its du- 
ration, even in our oldest colonies, is far 
short of what is necessary to found a pre- 
scriptive right. Tlie case may appear still 
stranger when it is know n, that the same 
assemblies wdiich have left their slave sys- 
tem to rest upon the loose basis of brief 
usage and popular opinion, have not 
scrupled to pass declaratory laws, affirming, 
correspondently to the sense of West- 
niinster Hall, that the law of England is 
in force there, except where altered by 
their own acts, or* by acts of parliament, 
expressly binding them ; and that all evs* 
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toms to the contrary are void ; and this with- 
out any exception as to slavery. 

Thus then it appears that, in de- 
fence of its legal character, the custom 
of slavery can alone be quoted ; and 
that even so loose, so vague, and so 
unintelligible is the prescriptive right, 
that it is virtually extinguished by the 
declaratory laws of the Colonial assem- 
blies themselves. We confess our 
utter inability to understand why any 
slave throughout the British West- 
Indian Islands might not walk off his 
alleged owner’s estate, in defiance of 
resistance, any hour he pleased, with 
as much propriety as an English parent 
might reclaim from a gipsey his stolen 
child. It is ludicrous, if it were possi- 
ble to indulge a feeling of levity upon 
such a subject, to observe the awkward 
dilemmas in which the Colonial assem- 
blies were placed, by the inquiries of 
Parliament into the nature of their 
slave laws. In the Privy Council re- 
port on the slave trade, Part third, 
title Grenada and St. Christopher, the 
agent for those islands says, " I think 
that the power which a master has 
over his slave, is that which a lord 
had formerly over his villein in this 
country.” In the same report, under 
the title of Antigua, the Council and 
Assembly state, “ that the power 
which masters have over their slaves 
somewhat resembles the power which 
lords exercised over their vassals 
when the tenure of pure villeinage 
prevailed.” With a masterly hand 
indeed does Mr. Stephen point out the 
absurdity of the analogy, and the essen- 
tial difference between the two classes. 

The English lord could not delegate to 
any one his power of arbitrary correction ; 
the West-In dia planter may, and univer- 
sally does delegate it, to managers, over- 
seers, and every subordinate agent, as well 
as to lessees, and all other persons claiming 
title under him. The charge of a negro’s 
person, or the superinten dance of his la- 
bours, always implies the right of whip- 
ping him at discretion. 

Murder and mayhem were punishable 
by the English law as severely when the 
vUlein of the offender, as when a free man 
was the sufferer ; but in some of our co- 
lonies, at the time when these answers 


were given, the offence of murder itself, 
if perpetrated on a slave, subjected the 
murderer only to a smstll pecuniary fine ; 
and as to mayhem, or mutilation, the late 
meliorating laws even have, for the most 
part, treated such enormities, how'ever 
deliberate and wanton, as mere misde- 
meanors ; though they are, in the same 
islands, felonies, if the sufferer be a free 
subject ; and have limited within narrow 
bounds the fines or terms of imprisonment 
which the courts may in such cases inflict. 

What is far more important, when the 
villein had civil rights, whether against 
strangers of a free condition, or the lord 
himself, he also had legal remedies. He 
might maintain all manner of actions, as 
fully as a free person, against every man 
but his lord, even against a man w’ho beat 
him by the lord’s order; and in some 
cases against the lord himself. He was 
also a competent prosecutor in criminal 
cases, and might in some cases appeal to 
his lord. 

But we quote these answers of the 
Colonial Assemblies for the purpose 
of shewing their total inability to give 
any legal authority for the existence 
of Colonial slavery, and their un- 
willingness to furnish any correct de- 
scription of its character. 

It is with much regret that we can- 
not afford room for considerable ex- 
tracts from the second chapter, treat- 
ing of the persons who are subject to 
Colonial slavery ; but on one point, 
that has been much misrepresented, 
we cannot resist a quotation. 

As the Africau race only can be en- 
slaved, the abject and vicious character 
know'n to be commonly produced by the 
state itself, is naturally associated and con- 
founded, in the imaginations of the su- 
perior class, with the disgusting exterior 
of that enslaved people, as if it were ge- 
nerated rather by their blood, than by their 
degraded and brutalized condition ; though, 
if v«^e may rely on the best authorities, there 
is not on earth an uncivilized people charge- 
able with fewer vices, or possessed of a 
larger share of amiable qualities, than ne- 
groes in their native land. 

We now proceed to the author’s 
explanation of the legal relation between 
master and slave. 

He explains this by laying down 
twelve general rules, or axioms, all of 
which are, in fact, embraced in the 
emphatic summary that we have before 
quoted of the characteristics and effects 
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of negro slavery. We cannot afford 
space for more than to shew^ by a 
few instances, how substantially Mr. 
Stephen has proved the truth of the 
description he has given of the state. 
For instance, he supports the propo- 
sition that the master is the sole 
arbiter of the labour and the subsis- 
tence of the slave. In evidence of this 
he quotes the answers of the Councils 
of Barbadoes, Antigua, Nevis, and 
Bahamas to the queries proposed by 
the Committee of Privy Council. They 
are as follow : 

Barbadoes. — The quereis, ^‘Are any 
days or hours set apart in which the 
slaves labour for themselves ?” 

Ans. “ There is no law regulating 
this matter.” “ The allowance of 
corn to a negro must depend on the 
circumstances of his master. If the 
planter fails in his own crop of corn, 
he must purchase; should the price be 
greater than he is able to pay, his ne- 
groes must suffer,” 

Antigua. — “ No laws have ever been 
passed in this island for enforcing due 
care of the slaves.” 

Nevis. — “ There is no law that gives 
the slave any allowances of time but 
Sunday. There is no law which obliges 
the master to grant provision grounds.” 

Bahamas. — “ They are fed accord- 
ing to the generosity and good-nature 
of the master. There is no law but 
practice.” — P. 34, 35, 36, 

Again — The author is asserting the 
power of the master to imprison, 
wound or injure his slaves at discre- 
tion. Here again he quotes the official 
answer of the Assemblies at various 
islands to the inquiries made by the 
Privy Council. But, what is yet more 
satisfactory, he illustrates his position 
by extracts from the meliorating laws 
(meliorating, forsooth! ) of several 
islands, which declare more explicitly 
than any evidence the sense entertain- 
ed by Colonial legislature of the de- 
gree of criminality attached to cruelty 
towards a slave. Take, for instance, 
an act of the Assembly of Barbadoes, 
passed in 1805. 


“If any person shall hereafter wilfuUy, 
maliciously j wantordy^ and without pro vo- 
cation, kill and murder any slave, whether 
such slave be the property of the person so 
killing and murdering, or of any other 
person, such person so killing and murder^ 
ing, being duly convicted thereof by the 
evidence of one or more white person or 
persons, &c. shall suffer death,*’ &c. 

Take again a meliorating act of 
Dominica ; 

In Dominica, by its first meliorating 
Act, to maim, deface, mutdate, or cruelly 
torture a slave, was made a crime that sub- 
jected the offender to a fine not exceeding 
JOO^. current money, and no imprisonment 
at all ; but I find such ofiences are, by a 
subsequent Act of 1818, made punishable 
with imprisonment, not exceeding three 
mouths ; as the alternative to such fine, at 
the discretion of the court. 

We will offer one more similar act 
in support of the author’s position, 
but which he has not quoted. It is an 
act of the Assembly of Antigua. 

38 Geo, III. sec. xxxvii. — Laws of An- 
tigua, vol, i. p. 36. 

And be it further enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that every owner or director 
of any female slave within the Leeward 
Islands, who shall be five months gone 
with child, ^ shall keep and detain such 
female slave upon the estate to which she 
belongs at all times when the other slaves 
are at work, but not employ her otherwise 
than in taking care of the children on the 
estate, or other light work, &c. ; nor shall 
any such female slave be punished in any 
other manner than by confinement. And 
if any owner or director, as aforesaid, 
shall offend against this clause in any re- 
spect, he shall forfeit for the same the 
sum qf fivepoimds. 

Among the most cruel of those 
characteristics of negro slavery which 
Mr. Stephen has given, is the liability 
of the slave to be removed at pleasure 
fj’om his wife, his family, his con- 
nexions and his home. This is well 
illustrated in the following passages: 

Die slave in our colonies, at every mo- 
ment of his life, however long, after any 
period of services, however faithful, is 
liable to be torn at once, and forever, from 
his home, from his friends, his family, his 
wife, his children ; from all, in a word, 
that is dear to him upon earth ; and to be 
sent to serve a new master, in a distant 


* A curious spicinrien by the way of W«t- 
Indian literature, — “ ^ery owner, &c. who shall 
be five months gone with child * I 
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island or territoi;y, during the rest qf his 
miserable days. Su^h, indeed, is the per- 
sonal reslrairft incident to this slavery, 
that disUusee of removal is not necessary 
to give jseparation its full bitterness. 
The wife and husband, the parent and 
child, if sold to different masters, in dif- 
ferent counties of Jamaica, or even at the 
opposite extremities of smaller islands, are 
effectually divided for life. 

Transfers of property, from which 
such cruel conseqifences may, and often 
do, result, may be effected in all the va- 
rious ways in which lands, or even house- 
hold goods, may change their owners in 
this countiy^ The slave passes to a new 
master by will, by marriage settlement, by 
gift, sale, demise, — in short, by every 
species of conveyance. 

Nor is it always possible for the new 
lord of his temporal destiny to save the 
poor negro, in these cases, from such a 
sad shipwreck of his happiness. The suc- 
cessors to the property of the deceased 
may be infants, or otherwise incapable of 
altering the disposition of the law ; or, it 
may be necessary that the slaves should be 
sold to pay the debts of their deceased 
owner ; or, a settlement may have indis- 
solubly bound them to some other and 
distant estate, though the late master, 
having a life-interest perhaps in both, had 
continued them till his death upon that 
domain to which they were originally 
attached. 

We must be satisfied with this hasty 
description of the manner in which the 
author treats the subject, and with a 
still more hurried sketch of the re- 
minder of his book. We fear indeed, 
that we have already exceeded those 
limits which on such subjects we pre- 
scribe to ourselves. 

Mr. Stephen proceeds to the con- 
sideration of incidents of Colonial 
slavery as it respects the civil charac- 
ter of the slave. We need hardly re- 
mind our readers, ignorant as we be- 
lieve most of them are on this interest- 
ing subject, that the slave is utterly 
destitute of all civil rights ; in fact, he 
is not regarded as a sentient being, or 
in any other light than one of his mas- 
ter’s cattle. In the words of the au- 
thor, “ he has no civil character or 
personality and although an injury 
done to him by any other than his 
master may be redressed or punished, 
it is only on the same principle of pro- 
perty as in this country malicious in- 


jiuries to cattle are in some cases capi- 
tal felonies. The slave can neither be 
plaintiff or defendant, prosecutor or 
informer, or even witness against any 
persons of free condition. The extent 
of this evil may be conceived, though 
not described, when it is remembered 
that his oppressors universally belong 
to that class; and this reflection will 
at once prove how utterly hopeless 
redress is to the slave : for how is a 
slave to prove the author of his in- 
juries ? Nor is the protection afforded 
by prosecutions at the suit of the 
crown of a more efficient character; 
for in point of fact there are no Colonial 
laws in existence by which protection 
to the slave against a free man is af- 
forded, unless where the offender is his 
master; and in that case, says the 
author. 

They relate in general only to one spe- 
cies of injury, that of violence to the 
person ; and so far are the new acts from 
making all injuries, even of this kind, in- 
dictable, that they plainly imply the con- 
trary; since the greater part of them pro- 
hibit it only by special and aggravatory 
descriptions, such as “ wajiton and crneV' 
beating, wounding, &c. ; and they subject 
the offender, in cases so described, to such 
punishment only as might by our law, and 
by their own, have been adjudged for the 
slightest assault on a free person. 

And as respects the common or statute 
law of England, he well observes that 

The law of England, knowing no such 
state of man as that to which negroes in 
the West Indies are confessedly reduced, 
can have settled nothing criminally or ci- 
villy, that directly applies to such a state ; 
nor can any rules be derived from our law, 
through the analogy that their condition 
bears to any other which that law has re- 
cognized : because the state of villeinage, 
which is the nearest approach to it in one 
point, differs from it widely and radically 
in every other. 

After specifying many wrongs that 
may be inflicted by a free man upon a 
slave, for which he can have no redress, 
and pointing out the oppressive and 
cruel effects of rejecting the evidence 
of the latter, Mr, Stephen pointedly 
illustrates the hardship of depriving 
this unhappy being of the only remedy 
which would appear remaining. A 
slave, and a slave alone, of all the 
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living occupants of this wide world, is 
bereft of the natural right of self-de- 
fence from violence. 

To offer violence, to strike, attempt to 
strike, struggle with, resist, or oppose, any 
white person, is, by these acts, declared to 
be a crime in a slave, which shall subject 
him, if the white person be wounded or 
hurt, and in some islands without that 
condition, to dealh, dismemberment, or 
other severe penalties : and lest there 
should be a doubt, whether there be any 
implied exceptions in relation to lawless 
outrages, or in favour of self-defence, the 
allow'able excuses are, in the more modem 
acts, carefully and exactly specified. They 
are only those of obedience to the master’s 
immediate command, and in the lawful 
defence of his {the inasters) person or 
goods ; and negative words even are some- 
times (as in the Grenada Act) superadded, 
viz. “ no other cause or pretence.” See 
Jamaica Act of 1788, Sec. 33. Antigua 
Act of 1702, Sec. 6. St. Christopher’s 
Act of 1711, Sec. 4. Act of the Virgin 
Islands of 1783, Sec. 24. Grenada Act 
of 17Gd, &c. 

Thus is the poor slave placed in this 
monstrous, unparalleled state of degra- 
dation. A dog may bite, an ass may 
kick his master, “a worm will turn 
when trampled on'' — but a slave, a 
wretched negro may have his person 
assaulted, his wife outraged, his daugh- 
ter violated before his eyes, and if he 
turns, may expiate his offence at the 
gallows. 

Merchants of England, again we say, 
consider this ! and palliate the state of 
slavery ! 

We dare not trust ourselves to trace 
its further evils. It would indeed be 
matter of surprise if this wretched 
being, called a slave, used merely as 
the tool of w^ealtb, appropriated to his 
owner’s pleasures, debarred of rights, 
of property, of protection ; exposed to 
insult, hunger, and outrage ; excluded 
from the pale of civilization, and from 
the privileges, not only of humanity, 
but even of the animal creation ; cut 
off from hope and the possibility of 
change ; it would indeed be matter of 
astonishment, if such a being could be 
the subject of religious anxiety ; or if 
to him the advanti^es of education or 
moral improvement were extended ; 
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can it be expected that those who 
deem them unworthy of temporal en- 
joyments, will be anxious to secure to 
them spiritual blessings? Can it be 
supposed that when wealth and pro- 
perty, power and privilege, civil offi- 
ces and trusts, distinctions and ho- 
nours, are sedulously placed beyond his 
reach, the honours and privileges of 
Christianity will be extended to him ? 
If their value is indeed appreciated by 
his owner, for consistency’s sake he 
must believe his slave undeserving of 
every thing else, unworthy also of 
them ; and if the owner values them 
not, why should he be at the useless 
trouble of bestowing them on his slave? 

However, we will admit that here 
too we have meliorating acts. 

There was indeed an act of Jamaica of 
1G96, which enjoined masters to instruct 
their slaves, and to have them baptized 
when fit for it ; but without even the pre- 
tence of any punishment or remedy for his 
neglect of this idle injunction ; and after 
near a century of acknowledged useless- 
ness, the same clause was gravely re- 
enacted in the meliorating act of 1788. 
Dominica, eleven years after, amused us 
witli a like enactment; and the late Cu- 
rate’s Act of Jamaica directs, that the 
slaves shall be instructed in the doctrines 
of Christianity, provided always, that the 
master's consent shall he jirst had and ob* 
tuined. 

But how far such instruction has 
been afforded, judge from the following 
evidence. 

“ Q. What has been, and is now, the 
situation of the slaves in Jamaica as to 
religious instruction ? 

A. There are a very few properties cm 
which there are Rloravian parsons ; b%U: 
“ in general there is no attention paid to 
“ any reliainus instruction." (John Wed- 
derbum, Esq. Evidence of 1790, Ho. 
Com. p. 381.) 

‘‘ Q. Are negro slaves, or their children 
in general, baptized, and what religious 
‘‘ institutions are there for their benefit, 
in each of the islands of the West- 
Indies ? 

** A. It is not uncommon for negro 
“ slaves to be baptized by the Romish 
“ priests: but this depends entirely on 
“ their own inclinations, as there are no 
« rchgious institutions established by law for 
** the benejit if slaves in the island." (Gov. 
Seton, P. C. Rep. on Slave Trade, p. 3. 
St. Vincent, A. IS. 18 and 19.) 

VoL. XVII. 2 N 
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** Q. What r^igious institutions are 
‘‘ there for the benefit of negro slaves in 
" each of the islands in the West-Indies ? 

• A. By Mr, Roberton. ‘‘ None es* 

“ tabliA^d in the Windward or Leeward 
** Islands** 

A. By Mr. Laing. “ I^one** (Same 
Rep. and Ft, title Dominica, A. N. 19.) 

“ Q. Same as the preceding. 

A, By Mr. Fuller, Agent for Jamaica, 
Mr. Chisholme, and Mr. Long. “ IV e 
“ know of none such in Jamaica.'' (Same 
Rep.and Ft, title Jamaica, A. N, 19.) 

“ In the old English islands^ and even 
the ceded islands of SU Vincent and 
Dominitjuef the Negroes, in respect to 
** religion, are very shamefully neglected.** 
(James Baillie, Esq. Evidence of 1790, 
Ho. Com, 201.) 

We really, however, must conclude, 
without venturing to touch upon the 
latter part of the volume relative to the 
state of slavery in respect of its com- 
mencement and dissolution, and, what 
we regret still more, without allusion 
to a valuable Appendix relative to the 
removal of slaves from one island to 
another. We cannot, however, an- 
swer it to ourselves to omit extracting 
the following anecdote, given on the 
authority of a missionary of the name 
ofGilgras. 

A master of slaves, who lived near us 
in Kingston, Jamaica, eicercised bis bar- 
barities on a Sabbath morning, while we 
were worshipping God in the chapel ; and 
the cries of the female sufierers have fre- 
quently intCTTupted us in our devotions. 
But there was no redress for them, or for 
us. This man wanted money, and, one 
of the female slaves having two fine chil- 
dren, be sold one of them, and the child 
was tom from her maternal afifection. In 
tbe agony of her feelings, she made a 
hideous howling, and for that crime was 
flogged. Soon after he sold the other 
<diikl. This turned her heart within her, 
md impelled her into a kind of madness. 
She howled night and day in the yard ; 
tore her hair ; ran up and down tlie streets 
aztd the parade, rending the heavens with 
her cries, and literally watering tbe earth 
with her tears. Her constant cry was, 
“ Da wicked massa Jew, he sell my 
^♦“Children, Will no Buckra massa pity 
“.uegM'? What me do ? Me no have one 
*< child ! ’ * As she stood before the window, 
she said, lifting up her hands towards 
Heaven, “ My massa, do, my massa mi- 
nister, pity me! My heart do so,” 
(ifliaking herself violently,) “my heart do 
“ so, because me have no child. Me go 
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** to massa house, in massa yard, and in 
my hut, and me no see ’em.” And then 
her cry went up to God, 

Could the pangs of separation be 
more forcibly depicted? 

And for what purpose is this odious 
system supported, in defiance alike of 
law, humanity, and of religion? Merely 
for the sake of protecting, as it is call- 
ed, the property of a body who collec- 
tively have neither by their conduct 
nor their loyalty deserved such pro- 
tection. This is no calumnious asser- 
tion; the treasonable character of the 
late declarations, petitions, and so 
forth, of the Colonial Assemblies fully 
bear us out in making it ; nor is the 
empty argument, that colonial pro- 
perty has been purchased under a par- 
liamentary pledge for its security, a 
make-weight in tbe balance. No 
legislature can sanction an outrage 
upon morality and decency, nor has 
the legislature of Great Britain ever 
done so. Its casual and indirect re- 
cognition of slavery has been made in 
ignorance of its character ; and even 
were it otherwise, the legislature that 
can enact can repeal its enactments. 
Those who bought West-Indian planta- 
tions bought them at this risk, and 
consequently obtained them on terms 
proportionably cheap. What right 
have they now to complain if they are 
exposed to that danger, the anticipa- 
tion of which diminished the purchase- 
money ? As well might a man com- 
plsdn at losing an estate which he pur- 
chased at a fourth of its value, because 
he could obtain no marketable title. 

Parliament has at length discovered, 
what indeed it required no great pene- 
tration to discover, that sugars the 
produce of free labour are cheaper 
than those produced by the labour of 
slaves. An article is consumed in 
proportion as it is cheap, and the pro- 
duce of taxation is in proportion to 
the quantity consumed of the article 
taxed. It might have been supposed 
that tills arithmetical truism would 
much sooner have become apparent 
to a British Legislature. East-Indian 
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sugars, in defiance of the prohibitory 
duty of ten shillings per cwt., do come 
into the English market, and even at 
this time command a sale there, though 
they are imported from a country 
three times as distant as the West- 
Indian colonies, and are subject to 
great waste because stowed away as 
ballast, and though the manufacturers 
do not possess the advantage of West- 
Indian machineiy in the manufacture 
of them. May it nojt then most rea- 
sonably be inferred that, if the pro- 
tecting duty were removed, East-In- 
dian sugar would expel the West-In- 
dian colonial produce from the mar- 
ket, and that the consumption would 
be so much extended as to do more 
than realize the present revenue de- 
rived from the article ? So conscious 
indeed are the West-Indians of this 
inevitable result, that their outcry has 
been directed against some of the 
principal abolitionists and interested 
parties for this very reason. 

The average quantity of East-Indian 
sugar imported into the English mar- 
ket, notwithstanding all the disadvan- 
tages under which the importation is 
made, M^as, during the five years ending 
January 5, 1821, to the sugars import- 
ed from the West-Indian colonies, in 
the proportion of one to sixty.* 

Surely then, on the ground of politi- 
cal economy, setting aside all the ad- 
vantage gained by humanity and reli- 
gion, it ought to become a most seri- 
ous question with our Parliament, 
whether, for the sake of protecting the 
interests of those who are neither en- 
titled to protection nor deserving it, 
such a national sacrifice should be 
made. We have not time at present 
to pursue these reflections further. 
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The book of Mr. Stephen at the pre- 
sent moment is indeed a most valuable 
gift to the- public. Though it only car- 
ries the plan of the author to the con- 
clusion of his delineation of slavery in 
its legal state, and though we are, there- 
fore, deprived of much of the valua- 
ble practical advice that we might have 
expected, had the author possessed 
more time for the completion of his 
work ; still it is a point of vast im- 
portance to lay before the public at 
the present moment, and especially 
before the Legislature, an accurate and 
well attested exposition of the system 
of colonial slavery. Hitherto the 
public have not understood the sub- 
ject ; Parliament has legislated in ig- 
norance ; and even abolitionists, we 
fear, have argued, and planned, and 
petitioned, with a very partial know'- 
ledge of their case. But this is be- 
ginning at the beginning; and though 
it ought to have been done at least 
twenty years ago, and truly sorry are w6 
that the author was then diverted from 
his intention, it is not yet too late to 
produce a powerful and lasting im- 
pression. With all the artifice, the 
manoeuvring, the shuffling and eva^ 
sive tactics of the West-India party, 
we resolutely defy them any longer to 
conceal from the British public what 
slavery is. From their own mouths 
they are condemned. Indeed, it is 
the grand merit of the work, that 
while it is at once temperate and firm, 
clear and judicious, and scarcely open 
to a single censure on the score of 
intemperate expression (if we except, 
perhaps, a single note, that we shall 
not more pointedly describe) ; it is 
elaborate in its research, cautious in 
its allegations, and most scrupulously 
conscientious in its reception of evi- 
dence, and in its references to autho- 
rities. As contrasted with other works 
of this eminent writer, it is, perhaps, 
remarkable for its clearness of expres- 
sion ; and, considering the haste with 
which it has been prepared for the 
press, of which the numerous clerical 
errors giv e too frequent proof, it is 
2 N 2 
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exempt from occasional inaccuracies 
of language that have been sometimes 
noticed in his former writings. If Mr. 
Stephen has reason to complain of the 
neglect with which his abolition la- 
bours have been treated, by some far 
less distinguished than himself, though 
more ostentatious of their labours in 
this sacred cause, he will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 


he has been the first of all its advo- 
cates to open the eyes of the British 
nation to the real character of colonial 
slavery, and in this has done more 
solid good, and will reap more lasting 
satisfaction, than if he had associated 
every Quaker and Methodist in the 
country to summon meetings and 
string petitions with endless signatures 
for its suppression. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOa LAMSLES. 
lx)uis Matfaieu Langlus, the celebrated 
orientalist, died at Baris on the Srftli Jan. 
He was born near Montdidier, in the 
year 1 764, of an ancient and reputable 
family. After finishing a liberal educa- 
tion at Paris, he obtained the consent of 
Jiis father to study the oriental languages, 
in order to qualify himself for a diplo- 
matic, or military post in India, He 
commenced with the Persian and Arabic 
languages, in which he had made con- 
siderable progress, when he was advised to 
study the Mantchou ; and such was his 
genius and his industry, that in a short 
time he surmounted all the difficulties 
which opposed him; and in 1787, he pub- 
lished a memoir on the writings of Mant- 
chous, entitled Alphabet Mantchou. It was 
the first work in this language printed with 
moveable types, which were engraved and 
cast by the celebrated Finnin Didot. 

Previously to publishing the Alphabet 
Mantchou, M. Langles translated the Po- 
litical and Military Institutes of Tamer- 
lane from the original Persian into French. 
The work had previously appeared in 
English, but he was never suspected of 
having had recourse to such aid ; and we 
have reason to believe that, at that time, it 
was easier for M, Langles to translate from 
the Persian than from the English. 

In the year 1788, he was enabled to 
give to the world the first volume of his 
Pictionnaire Ala ntchoU’-Fra n^a is* Three 
other volumes from his pen, in the same 
year, afford an astonishing proof of his 
industry and genius, viz. Contes, Fables ct 
Sentences, translated from various Arabian 
and Persian autliors; Ambnssades r^ci- 
proques (Cun Foi des Indees, de la Perse, 
^c., el dVn Empereur de la Chine, trans- 
lated from the Persian of Abdoul-Rizar, 
of Samarund, with memoirs of those two 
sovereigns j and Precis Hisiorique sur les 
Mahrattes, translated from the original 
Persian. 

When the revolution broke out in France, 
M. Langles relinquished all idea of going 


out to India, althougfi he did not on 
that account abandon his oriental studies. 
About the same time he published Fables 
et i' antes Jndiens, with an essay on the 
literature, religion, and manners of the 
Plindoos : tlie first pai t of the Hitopades, 
or prototype of the Fables of Pilpay, ap- 
peared in this volume. In the same year 
the author published the second volume of 
bis Dictionnaire Alantchou^Fran^uis. 

Fortunately for Langles, he survived 
the storm of revolution, in which millions 
perished. In 1 792 he was appointed to be 
the keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the 
National Library, and he w'as at the same 
time elected a member of the Committee 
of the Arts, which was so instrumental in 
saving the greater part of the objects of 
art, science, and literature, that had es- 
caped the first burst of revolutionary frenzy. 
He was appointed to the section of Biblio- 
graphy, and, in his official capacity, con- 
tributed pow’erfully to preserve the Na- 
tion^ Library from democratic fury, which 
w^as continually directed against this es- 
tablishment, in order to destroy the cover 
of every book, if not the book itself, tliat 
bore an emblem or vestige of royalty. 
Some of these M. Langles concealed from 
the knowledge of M, Belissent, who, from 
a strolling player, had become conservator- 
general of the National Library. An in- 
nocent devise was adopted, in order to 
preserve such books as he. could not with- 
draw, by pasting labels over the lettered 
titles, with the names of such authors 
as he knew the modern Vandals would 
respect. 

In 1795 he published a new edition of 
the works of Pallas, with numerous notes ; 
a new edition of the Travels of Norden in 
Egypt and Nubia, with notes, and several 
original memoirs on the canal of Suez, 
the Pyramids, the Sphinx, Alexandria, &c. ; 
he at the same time published the Travels 
from India to iMecca of Abdoul Keryen, 
a Mussulman pilgrim, who accompanied 
Thomas Kouli Khan to India : this vo- 
lume formed the first part of a work he 
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afterwards finished, in five volumes, en- 
titled CoUection Portative de Voyages^ trans- 
lated from different oriental and European 
languages. lie scon afterwards published 
a new' translation, from the Arabic, of the 
Travels of Sinbad tlie Sailor, with valua- 
ble notes on the original text. 

On the formation of the French Insti- 
tute, jM, Tangier was chosen Member of 
tlie Committee of Literary I^abours, when 
he cominunicated many valuable articles, 
among which were, — 1. Fragments of tlie 
Code of Ghengis Khan, preserved by 
Myrkoud. 2, A Collection of Letterb 
written in Arabic and Turkish, by dif- 
ferent Oriental Princes, betw'een the years 
1304 and 1517. S. Historical Descrip- 
tion of the Canal of Suez, taken from the 
grand work of Egypt, by Almacryzy. 
4. Notice on the Mantcliou Ritual, with 
ten plates, representing sixty-five instru- 
ments of CKunanic worship. 5. A Chro- 
nological Table of the Rising of the Nile, 
containing the most remarkable between 
the years 614 and 1517. All these articles 
are accompanied by the oiiglnal texts in 
Arabic, Persian, Mantchou, &c., as well 
as his Dissertation on the Paper Moneys of 
the Orientals. He also at tempted j in con- 
cert witli Messrs. Camus anti Rautliii, to 
revive the Journal des Scivans ; but the 
continuation only existed six months. 

In addition to these papers, M. Dan- 
gles furnished several articles for the Ma- 
gazin Pncycloj)tdi(jue, and published* a 
translation of the catalogue of the Sanscrit 
MSS, in the then Imperial Library, and 
a beautiful little volume, which exhibits 
an exquisite specimen of oriental typogra- 
phy, entitled Researches on tlie Otto of 
Roses. In this work, which was oiigi- 
nally intended as a note to the French 
translatioji of the first two volumes of the 
Asiatic Researches, M. Langles proves 
that this celebrated perfume was discovered 
by accident, no further back than 1012. 

M. Langles was afterw'ards employed to 
superintend a new edition of Chardin’s 
Travels in Persia, to wdiich he added up- 
w'ards of two thousand notes, and prefixed 
a chronological history of Persia, from 
the earliest period to the year 1806. M- 
Langles has been a liberal contributor to 
most of the literary journals of merit in 
France for many years. He alao furnish- 
ed the oriental articles for the Mio^rajdiie 
Umvcrst’Ud of ]Michai:d. His last work 
was the Ancient and Modern Monuments 
of Hindoostan : it is a treatise of immense 
labour and research, and was several years 
in publishing. It was not, how^ever, to 
oriental languages alone that the acquire- 
ments of M, Langles were confined : he 
was a perfect master of the dead, and of 
most of the European languages, par- 
ticularly German, Italian, and English. 

At one of the sittings of the National 
Institute, M, Langles read a memoir pro- 


ductive of the most important results : this 
was no less than the expedition of Egypt. 
M. Langles demonstrated in such glowing 
colours the possibility of opening a passage 
to India through Egypt, and thereby 
striking a death-blow at British supremacy 
in the East, that General Buonaparte, who 
w*as present, immediately after tlie sittings, 
asked the academician for Irs memoir, 
pressed him with questions on different 
points, and from that time turned Ins whole 
attention to the conquest of Egypt. He 
wished iM, Langles to accompany the ex- 
pedition, and, on his declining it, Buo- 
naparte threatened him with imperative 
orders from the Directory ; M. L. replied, 
“ Citizen general, this threat would alone 
determine me to refuse. Tlie Directory 
can deprive me of my place, but no 
power can cotnjiel me to accompany you 
to Egypt.” Buonaparte never forgave 
this, and, though he felt M. L, w'as too 
precious an acquisition to replace him, yet 
in the abundant sliowers of imperial fa- 
vOLir':, not a drop ever liglited on the head 
of Professor Langles. 

M. Langles was Knight of the Imperial 
Order of St. Waldimir, Member of the 
Royal Institute of France, Honorary 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts 
in the King’s Library, Principal of the 
Rojal School of Oriental Living Lan- 
guages, Persian Professor of the same 
Scliool, Presivlent of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of France, 3Iember of the 
Royal Academies of Gottingen, Munich, 
fvC., and Coiicspondent of the Royal 
Institute of the kingdom of the Low 
Countries. 

THE BIVKK. EUPHRATES. 

On Wednesday, February 4tb, a very 
interesting communication was read before 
the Royal Society of Literature ; vh. Ob- 
sors'atious on the River Euphrates, by Sir 
Win. Ousely, Tliis brief paper must have 
been the work of much studious labour as 
well as active inquiry. To trace the 
“ Mighty Euplnates” historically and 
geographically from its source in Arme- 
nia to its mouth in the Persian Gulf, was 
a task w hicli few’ w riters were competent 
to accomplish. M e are soiry we can only 
give a rough outline of Sir ^Villiain’s ex - 
cellent memoir, derived, as it appears to 
have been, nom extensive reading, both 
of European and Asiatic modern and an - 
cient authorities, and personal observa- 
tion : connected with the last-mentioned 
qualification, the details were peculiarly 
attractive. In journeying from Persia to 
Constantinople, through Armenia, Sir W. 
O. stopped on the Euphrates at Satan’s 
Valley (so called from abounding in scor- 
pions and noxious creatures), a spot of 
verdure and beauty ! Here he swam 
across the river, and found it to be from 
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tbiiee to six feet in depth, broad, ivinding, 
and rapid, over a stony and rugged bed.* 
During his travel along its channel, espew 
daily .during the last twenty, of seventy 
milesb he remarked that it flowed between 
steep ropky bank^ finely clothed with wood, 
and displaying such willow trees as are 
described in that melancholy strain of the 
Hebrew captivity, where they paint their 
griefs in suspending their harp*, and 
weeping while they thought on Jerusalem. 
In its course the river utters a loud and 
hollow noise ; the effect of which is in. 
creased by tlie silence prevailing around. 

Hie Euphrates was styled “ great ” by 
ancient authors, and also emphatically, 
“ The River,** (Hebrew Book of Joshua, 
Greek Apocalypse of St, John, Lucan, 
&c.) ; and several of its appellations serve 
to mark it as consisting of several streams, 
and to have been cut into artificial canals. 
The etymology of tlie word Euphrates is 
unknown— -especially of the prefix Eu* 
Probably the root is the Hebrew TVat or 
Perathjf by some derived from farrah, to 
be, or to render fruitful. This, however, 
seems fanciful. 

Sir W. Ouseley took admirable means 
to elucidate bis subject: be directed his 
inquiry towards the source of the river in 
Armenia, and endeavoured to ascertain 
what name it had borne and continued to 
bear ill that region. The highest period 
at which he could arrive was the fifth cen- 
tury, when Moses of Chorene, in his his- 
tory of Armenia, calls it Ephrat, or Efrat ; 
very slightly differing from the Greek. 
At the present day, many Armenians and 
Turks upon its banks, pronounce it as 
written in Arabic, Fr^t, or Forat, some- 
times softened into Forad, and sometimes 
with the first letter changed into a mingled 
sound of M and V, To this corrupt and 
curious pronunciation may, perhaps, be 
ascribed the name of Moriid, bestowed by 
some modern geographers on a second 
branch, though Ptolemy has not distin- 
guished one branch from the other by any 
particular name. 

Hie concluding portion of the essay 
excited much atteution, and charmed both 
by its erudition aud condensed informa- 
tion on a subject of universal interest — the 
site of the terrestrial paradise, of which 

♦ Lower down towards Babylon and the Plain 
of Shinaar it deposits a deep alluvial soil, and its 
bottom ts and shme. 

t The famous Persian poet, Firdausi, in his 
SI<&hrS.meh, wlirre he relates the history of 
Queen Humai, calls it **<16 i Pvrdt this was 
nearly 800 vears aito, Bv-the-bye, this history 
strongly resembles that of Ajoscs. Queen Humai, 
the mother of Darab, and grandmother of the 
Ilarias vanquished by Alexander, to avoid a pro- 
phecy, that her son would deprive her of the 
crown, caused tlie child to he put m a wooden 
box, or ark, with fine linen, gold, and jewels, 
and, while he slept, her servants (Firdausi re- 
lates) *• look away the ark at midnight, not one 
of them opening liis lips to the other,— -they took 
It hastily from the presence of Htimai, and cast u 
into theriver Euphrates— a6 i /’urat.** 


the four rivers were, the Pison, Gihon, 
Hiddekel, and Pkratk, of Moses. There 
are a multitude of hypotheses on this 
point, of which we instance a few : 

1st. The Garden of Eden existed be- 
tween tliat place where the Euphrates and 
Tigris unite their streams, and the spot 
where now stands the city of Basrah. — 
[Huet, Bishop of Avranches; Dr. AVells; 
&c. &c.] 

2. In Armenia, among the fountains of 
the four rivers, Phasis, Araxis, Tigris, and 
Euphrates. — [Reland’s Dissert, de Farad. 
Terrest. &c.] 

(5. Near a town called Edneissar (in 
lat 41, and between 72 and 73 long.), at 
the foot of the mountain on which has 
been erected the city of Mardin.— [Father 
Angelo, who travelled in Asia between 
the years 1664 and 1678, and describes 
this situation, as being called in Turkish 
‘‘ the thousand fountains ;*’ whence, says 
he, issue the four rivers, Tigris, Euph- 
rates, Kouksou, or Bluewater, and Na- 
har-gilics, or Sw^ord-river ; which twm lat- 
ter, equivalent to the Gihon and Pison, 
fall respectively into the two former.] 

4. In the territory of Canaan, Pales- 
tine, or the Holy- Land. 

5. Near Damascus in Syria. 

6. On the tract now covered by the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

7. In Egypt. 

8. In the Island of Ceylon, or Seran- 
dib. 

Besides these various conjectures, each 
of which has had its advocates, it has been 
maintained by others, tliat the terrestrial 
paradise was on the banks of the Ganges, 
under the Equator in Africa, in Europe, 
and even in America. And even beyond 
this, Huet tells us, “ There have been 
some who would place Paradise in the 
third or fourth heaven ; in the heaven of 
tlie moon ; in tlie moon ilself ; in a moun- 
tain adjoining the lunar heaven ; in the 
middle region of the air,*’ &c. &c. The 
INIoharainedans confound it with their 
bowers of bliss ; and the Jewish Rabbis 
have held that it reached to the seventh 
heaven, where the four rivers were of milk, 
wine, balsam, and honey. Sir W. Ouse- 
Icy, with all his intelligence, does not 
presume to determine which is right. — 
Literary Gaxette. 

BOMBAY LITERARV SOCIETY, 

A Meeting of the Literary Society of 
Bombay was held at their rooms on Wed- 
nesday last, which was attended by the 
following gentlemen 

President, the Hon. M. Elphinstone, 
Vice-President, the Ven, the Archdeacon. 

Mr. Wedderbury, Mr. Gordon, 

Mr. Henderson, Lt. Col. H. Blair, 

Mr, Farish, Mr. Kemball, 

Mr. Norris, jMr. McLeod, 

Capt. Bruce, Dr. Sproule, 
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Mr. B. Noton, Mr. Fawcett, ciety experiences on this occasion, is di- 

Mr. Malcolm, Lt, Col. Snuldham, minished by the hope that the interests of 

Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hadow, literature will be materially promoted by 

Lt. Waddington, Lt. Robinson, your now being relieved from the inter - 

Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Prinsep, ruptions of official business, Tliat, then, 

Mr. J, R. Stuart, Dr, Brydon, your constitution may be re-invigorated by 

Mr. Ritchie, Mr. G. Noton, your return to your native country, and 

Mr, Bruce, Mr. Arbuthnot, that you may enjoy undisturbed happiness 

Secretary, Major Kennedy, for many years in the bosom of your 

After the usual business of the Meeting family, aud in the solace of literary pur- 
had been gone through, the Honourable suits, arc the sincere wislies of a society, 
the President adverted to the very ira- by w'liom you will ever be remembered, 
portant benefits which the Society had de- with sentiments of the truest respect and 
rived from the well known qualifications esteem. 

and abilities of Mr. Erskine, one of the I have the honour to be, &c. 

Vice-Presidents lately returned to Eng- Vans Kennedt. 

land, and from his unwearied attention to July SOM 1823, Sec. Bombay Lit. Soc. 
promote its prosperity ; and proposed that further unanimously resolved, on 

the following letter of thanks should, in the motion of the Venerable the Archdea- 
consequence, be addressed to Mr. Erskine. con, seconded by Mr. J. R. Stcuart, that 
The motion having been seconded by tiic ]yj|- Erskine shall be requested to sit for 
\eiierable the Archdeacon, in a short, but ijjg picture on his arrival in England, at 
impressive speech, it was unanimously expense of the society, for the purpose 

resolved that the proposed letter shall be of its being placed in the rooms of tlie 
transmitted by the Secretary to Mr. Ers- society. ^[Bombay Gax. Aug. 6. 

kine. 

To W. Erskine, Esq., Vice-President of sierra leone. 

the Bombay Literary Society. Agricultural Society has been es- 

Sir: Your unexpected return to your ^ablished at Sierra Leone, and an exten - 
native country has prevented the Literary province of Has- 

Society of Bombay from expressing to devoted to experiments, with cot- 

you, previous to your departure, the ginger, pepper, and indigo, which 

Ingh sense that it entertains of the impor- ^ j 

tant benefits ^liich you have conferred on conducted native traders to 

it. One ofthe original members by tvhom Freetown; and, instead of cofilahs of 

It was instituted 1.1 1804, you became the caravans of gold merchants now 

secretaiy; and it is to your unremitting j^at place. One of the richest ever 

and judicious exertions m that situation, to 

which the formation and prosperity' of tl.e M,.iieouri, aud the trade with the interior 
Society must be pnncipally ascribed. Tlie i„ercases daily. The number of stone 
kindness, also, with which you liave assist- 

ed in preparing its Transactions for the are in progress.-[Br,hVi and Colo- 

press, and m contributing to them papers 
SO dibUnguished by their learning, research, 

and elegance of st} le, have given to that — 

work an interest and a value wliich it linnean society. 

would not otherwise have possessed : but A meeting of this society w’as held on 
not in these respects alone has your in- the 4th November. Among the pre- 

fiuence proved beneficial to literature, scuts then on the table, were specimens 

For your intimate acquaintance with clas- of eiglity-five species of birds sent from 

sical, modern, and oriental literature, your India, by Maj. Gen. Hardwicke, F. R.S. 

sound judgment, and your correct and and F.L. S., comprising many rare and 

cultivated taste, have enabled you to afford several new species ; and with them was a 

to others that information which is so curious species of musk rat ; and also the 

often requisite in this country, and to point head of Antiloj)e Quadricomh, the Cftikara 

out to them the studies and pursuits to of Bengal, a notice of Gen. Hardwicke’s 

which their attention might be most ad- description of which was read before the 

vantageously directed. The readiness, at society on the 17th of June last, 

the same time, and indulgence wdth which At a mating also held on the 3d 

such assistance has alway^) been given, can December, the following communication 

only be equalled by the unassuming man- w^as read* — “Descriptions of nine new 

ner and the urbanity with which opinions, species of the Genus Cavex^ natives of the 

the most instructive, w'crc invariably com- llimalnya Alps in Upper Nepaul by 

municated. Mr. David Don, librarian to the Linnean 

'fhat the loss of a person distinguished Society, 
by such eminent qualifications and abili- These Cavices were sent to A. B. 

ties can ever be replaced is scarcely to be Lambert, Esq., V. P.L.S., by Dr, M^al- 

expected. But the regret whicli tlie So- lich ; they bear a greater resemblance to 
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tlie ©itWrii ttub ^ ,tlie Andean 
specif, RoP/! in'^dfekribirtg 

h|^j h^'^dfefSvd’BisKbp of ‘ Giri'- 
of the British Species 
in V(^r Al. bfthe LinneaR Transactions. 

* ; Us<- r. . . 

. . jGEOLOGICAL SOCIETT. ' 

, At,^»na^^‘ipg of tins society, held on the 
7l^*Novetaber, a notice was read, con- 
t^jng, “ .An , Analysis of the Alumi- 


nate of St<;J^elen%** by .Dr. Wilk^^on, 
of Bmli ; .eommunicatnd by Qoloj^fel Wi{ks, 
M.G.S. ‘ , 

At a meeting also on tiie Atl^ 
December, a paper was read, entitled 
“ flemarfcs on the Geolc)^ pf^ Siam' and 
Cochin- Ghma, and certain Islands in-the 
Indian Archipelago, and- Porta of the 
adjacent Continent,** by Jetax Crawfi^d, 
Esq. M, G.S. •'»' 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Itindooslnnee thierpreter ; Co^Ttaki* 
ing the Bndimentsof Hindoostanee Grain- 
riiar, an extensive Voc^)uliry, &c. By 
W. C. Smyth, Esq. 8vo. 10s. ed. 

'A' Treatise on the Circular Zodiac of 
T^iil^ix inr Egypt, By Mr. John Cole, 
PsI i^r in tfe Iloyal Navy. 

ifeii} V^ocat Music. — “ The East- In- 
dian/*' a Ballad, by Thos. IMoore, price 
2r, ; and “ Ah! wonldT were in Araby/’ 
n Song, composed by Charles Smith, 
price U. 6d. 

In the Press. 

A Memmref the Rev. C. Chiirckj Chap- 
lain on the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Beilgaf Estdblishment. By the Rev, J. 
Hough ; crown 8vo. 

Memotrs of IndUtf by R, G. Wallace, 
Author of “ Fifteen Yeai’s in India.” 8vo. 

A new Oriental Poem, entitled A, 

will shortly appear, descriptive of Arabian 
Cb^cter, Manners, and Scenery, aliout 
the time df Mohammed, with numerous 
Notes and Authorities. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egy]yt and in 
tlalpf By the author of Sketches in 
India.^* 

Gilchrist’s Polyglossal British Atlas, 
or Neiiv Comprehensive View of Literal 


Economy, i» En^i^^ Spirpt 
a Universal Langnage .a^ 
preparing for the Press, and will be ’pub- 
lished as soon as a fount of appropriate , 
symbols can be cast. 

Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir of 'Centhil 
India is about to appear in the Ererichr 
tongue. ' 

FROM THE CALCUTTA PRESS. 

A Letter to the Riglit Hon. C, W. W. 
Wynn, President of the Board of Con- 
trol, &c, &c. on the Latest Resources of 
Judin. By John Wheatley, Esq., of < tire 
Calcutta Bar, 

The Bengal Civil List, corrected to the 
latest possible date, including the New 
Court of Directors, &c. 

The Rritish Indian Militai'p Rcjyositbrj/, 
No. IV. 

The Companion for the Altar, with suita- 
ble Prayers during the Cercmoiiy, r^rint- 
ed from a scarce English copy. , Pochi^t 
edition, 

A New Portable Map of Hindoostan, 
compiled from the latest autliorlties, and 
engraved on a reduced scale, 8j by" 7^ 
inches. 


J^ntrlUs^ttcr. 


' CALCUTTA. 

' ‘ «OV£RNMENT GENERAL 
: • ORDERS. 

ORpHAK fu?:d committees. 

Fort ifllliam, June 27, 1823. — On the 
recommendation of the general manage- 
naent of tjie Orphan Society, two additional 
st^onary committees are authorized for 
the transaction ofthe details of the Orphan 
Fund within their respective districts, 
jkiider^ the' standing Fegidations of the 
trt Na^30re,^£9«.^ibe troops 
Stanon^ sdbth' of the N^ibudda/ apd- 
Ni^femuch. ' The^ head-^^iarta's oi Ae 
frestertrBiTision of the attny, to include 
all the troops and dependencies of that 
Mnmrland;" 

The officers commanding those divisions 
respectively, will be pleased to effect the 


formation of the committees under the ex- 
isting rules. 

Under the 42d article of the Regblation^ 
of the Orphan Society, two of the pnCsr- 
dcncy resident managers, out of six, 'will 
become representatives of the two ad- 
ditional station or divisional commifteev^ 
under the direction of the general manage- 
ment, and in the usual mode of election/ 

MEBICAX BOART). 

Fori Will la m, Jm 27, 18^3.— On the 
repres^L^on of the Medical Bofifd,^ aA 
augmentation of the Subor^nate Meffiqal 
Servants Js authorized fof tlie lh'e^deni^ 
General Hospital, to tlie extent of (3; 
three Assistant Apothecaries and (2) two 
Assistant Stewards. 

Ill consequence of a recommendation 
from the same Board, one large bathing 
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tub vHU be supplied to the ho^ital of each 
native c(Hps on the establishment, under 
the orders of the Military Board, and 
according to Uie description and dimen. 
sions tvzA wbidi they will be furnished by 
the Medical Board. These bathing tubs 
are to be surveyed and regularly delivra'ed 
over to the medical officers of corps at 
each relief, as a part of the hospital fur. 
niture. Whenever reported unserviceable 
or repairable by the surgeons, Command, 
ing Officers will order a Committee of 
Survey in the usual manner, and the Com. 
missariat Department will supply defi. 
circles according to those reports. 

KSTATES OF OFFICBRS OF H.M, REGOIEMTS. 

FaH Mnillamy July 31, 1823.— 1. A 
question having arisen as to the effect of 
Articie 5, Sect. 19, of the articles of War 
of 1822, in excluding the estates of offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s regiments serving in 
the East- Indies from the operation of the 
Act of Parliament under which the Regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
is empowered and required to apply for 
letters of administration of tl)e estates of 
British subjects dying intestate ; the Go- 
vernor General in Council, with a view 
to remove any doubt on the subject, di- 
rected a reference to be made to the Advo- 
cate General, whose opinion is to the fol- 
lowing effect, viz. That the article and 
section above quoted cannot be legally held 
to bar the right of the executor or admi- 
nistrator, wiffiin the territorial possessions 
of the East-India Company, to receive 
the surplus effects of a deceased officer, 
after payment of his regimental debts atid 
expenses of interment ; and that, it l)eing 
a part of the public duty of the Registrar 
of the Supreme Court to apply for letters 
of administration of all British subjects 
flying intestate within the territories sub- 
ject to the Presidency of Fort William, the 
right in question generally devolves on 
that officer. 

2. In order, therefore, to afford the Regis- 
trar the most early aad authentic informa- 
tion of the state of tlie assets of British officers 
dying under such circumstances, the Go- 
vernor General in Council directs, that the 
Presidents of the Committees which as- 
semble on the demise of officers dying 
intestate, whether in his Majesty’s or the 
Honourable Company’s service, shall for- 
ward directly to the Registrar of the Su- 
preme Court a copy, duly authenticated, 
of tile proceedings of the Committee, as 
soon as they are closed* 

3* For a definition of the words “ re- 
^mentai debts,’* and vriia* to be so 
considered, the Advocate aral refers 
to tlie Act of the 58th year of the late 
King, cap. 73, sec. 1, which declares 
be such, all sums of money due in 
respect of any military clothing, appoint- 
ments and equipments, or in resjiect of 
Asiatic Joitm, — No. 99. 


any quarters, or of any mess or regimen- 
tal accounts, and all sums of money due 
to any agent, or paymaster, or quarter- 
master, or any othW officer on any suefi 
account, or on account of any advances 
made for any such purpose.” 

4. Adverting to the definition of “ re- 
gimental delits,” given above, any pay- 
ments made by authority of commanding 
officers not coining witliin the intent and 
meaning of the Act, will be at their own 
risk. 

srruATioN or bareaI^ks ahh hosmtals. 

Fort IFilliamj 8, 1 823.—-It being 

essential to the health of the troops tliat 
great attention should be paid to the posi- 
tion and aspect of all barracks and hospi- 
tals, it is hereby directed tliat, previous 
to laying the foundation of such buildings 
in all future cases, the Supesintending 
Surgeon of the Division, or in his ab- 
sence the Senior Medical Staff at the sta- 
tion, invariably be consulted on the sub- 
ject, and that Commanding Officers shall 
conform to tlie opinion of such Medical 
Staff, officially given in writing, or refer 
tlie question, should they see cause, witli 
all documents connected with it, through 
the Military Board, for the decision of 
Government, as quickly as possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

On Thursday, the 24th July, a special 
general meeting of the Calcutta diocesan 
committee was convened, for the purpose 
of receiving a communication from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, relative to the late Lord Bisliop of 
Calcutta. 

President, Rev, D. CorTie(inthe Chair); 
W, B. Bayley, Esq, ; W. Prinsep, Esq. ; 
E. A. Newton, Es(}.; W. Leycester, Esq, ; 
Rev. Dr. Parish ; Rev. W. H. Mill ; Rev. 
G. T. Crawfurd ; J. H. Alt, Esq, ; E, 
Brightman, Esq. ; H. Shakespear, Esq. ; 
W. H. Abbott, Esq, ; and Rev. J. Haw- 
tayne. Secretary. 

After prayers had been read by the 
Chairman, the Secretary read the following 
letter from the Rev. W. Parker, Assistant 
Secretary to tiie Society for Promoting 
Chri'-tian Knowdedge, and tlie printed re- 
solutions contained tlierein. 

To the Rev. J. Hawtayne, Secretary of 
the Calcutta Diocesan Committee So- 
ciety, P.C.K. 

** Sir;— I d transmitting to you a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at two spee^ 
general meetings of the Soci^ for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 1 azn dis> 
sired by the committee therdn named to 
state, that, anxious as the Board are to 
testify their sense of the zeal and energy 
with which the late Lord Bi^hop of Cal- 
cutta promoted, in the East, the g»‘eat ob, 
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, j[ects of tlie Soc^rtj^ they yet feel that th?y 
^'oald »ott)e JifStified in appropriating |br 
tW pitfpo^ any part of tb^e funds which 
ve e}u»Itisively ^pllcable totlie Promotion 
I of Christian Knowledge. — The Board, 
i^erefore, must depend upon the libemli^ 

' ^ the individual members of the Society 

* for the completion of their design : and 
tliey indulge a hope that, through the cor- 

' ^al co-operation of the diocesan and dis- 
'pri<*t committees, their expectation will be 
^fuRy realized. 

I have much satisfaction in acquainting 
ydii; tf»at Mr. Chantry has promised to 
■'fetechte the monument intended to be 
^placed in ihe cathedral church of St. Paul. 

“I remain, Sir, 

i'bui' most obedient and faithful servant, 
(Signed) “ William Parker, 

‘ “ Assistant Secretary.” 

^rtlett*s Buildings, Dec. 27, 1822,” 
Afl^r idiich, W. B. Bay ley, Esq. rose, 
wd addressed the meeting as follows : 

* * Gentlemen ; I have been requested to 

to your acceptance certain resol u - 
connected witli the special object of 
'emr m^a^ting on this occasion, I regret 
^nal tols^ honourable duty has not devolved 
"upon ^me one duly qualified to introduce 
the subject to your attention in the manner 
^whidi It' ought to be introduced. I 
-toll to others tlie grateful task of 

fhp character and high quali- 
IftShimis of dtir late lamented Bishop, and 
'T^'SfiSiri»«*piirdo:iud for odenng, as an in- 
'divirln.il iMiiouri'd In the personal regard 
'of fh". Middictoi!, a fi'w brief remarks on 
this occasion. It has already called forth 
mtr Soaety at home, and at 
our sister R-esidencies, in testi- 
exalted character and the dis- 
'qualities of the first Bishop of 
would least of ail become 
Viere ourselves witnesses of tlie 
znft^est taken by Dr. Middleton 
of this society, if we were 
if ^out vote on this occasion, 

“ f4%nd€iHakfng the episcopal charge of 
India, Dr. Middl^oa resigned, what is 
est^med most va]ua)>le, a situa- 
of present ea^e and of future distinc- 
tion in fiis native land, to engage in an 
in a distant and un- 
n^ofigmuad eUmjrte, where tiie issue of his 
dosil^ful, the difficulties to be 
i^u^uutered mimerous, and tlie reward at 
t#lhf^euts. distanU It was on his part a 
'extent of which can scarcely 
-jJtieiapprecmted, but by those whose habits 
beea< similarly tbimed ; it was the 
chf^mpt of learned leisure, and of literary so- 
*1 waa the voiuntary exchange of 
these advantages for a situation, where he 
/oemld meet with few with whom he could 
ififseely, communicate on tlie subjects wliidi 
Ihid hitherto chiefly occupied his mind, and 
eZEereiaed hisranascuUuo and powcafwi un- 
derstanding. We have seen him pursuing 


with stedfast perseverance, the arduous 
course of duty he had marked out for him- 
self, and executing with firmness and 
moderation what he had decided in bis own 
judgment to be best ; having at heart the 
honour of bis office rather than his own, 
and making it his conscientious duty to 
transmit that office to his successors unim- 
paired ; and to lay a foundation, on which 
those successors might best build a lasting 
and useful fabric. To his moderation and 
prudence, amidst the arduous duties to 
which his life was devoted in this country, 
the most honourable testimony has been 
borne by the Supreme Government; and 
the members of this committee will he 
proud to bear witness to his zeal for reli- 
gion, and his anxious care for the interest 
of that society, « hose chief concern it is 
now to record his virtues. In this grateful 
work we are called on to co-operate, and I 
shall therefore beg leave to propose tlie 
following resolutions. 

** 1st. That this committee do respect- 
fully acknowledge the receipt of tl^ com- 
munication from the Society, and. the satis- 
faction w'bich they have derived from the 
intention therein expressed to erect a monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s cathedral to the memory 
of the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“ 2d, That this Meeting does fully par- 
ticipate in tlie sentiments of respect and 
veneration entertained by the Society to- 
wards the character of this lamented pre- 
late, having for a peilod of several years 
witnessed his eminent zeal for the church, 
and more especially for the Society’s inte- 
rests committed to his care. 

“ i'kl. That, therefore, in compliance 
with the Society’s suggestions, tliis meet- 
ing do cordially contiibutetlieir aid, indi- 
vidually, towards enabling the Society to 
erect the proposed monument, as a tribute 
to the exalted character of our fete, dioce- 
san, and request tlie secretaiy to invite 
the absent members of the committee to 
concur in this mark of respect designed by 
the Society. 

‘‘ 4th. That contributions he limited to 
the amount of one year’s subscription to 
the funds of this committee, and to be jypiil 
into the bands of the secretary or trearsurer. 
— Agreed. 

“ llesolved fiirtlier. That if sufficient 
funds shall liave been raised for the fir^c- 
tion of the monument in the nptnner pro- 
posed, so as to renfier the additions tWle 
trom this, committoe, uimeci,i;ssary, the, So- 
ciety be requested to return tlie surplus, 
with a view to feunding an .addfeioipil 
Scholarship in Bishop’s (fellege, to be de- 
nominated Bishop Middleton’s Scholar- 
ship. ’ [ Oil. Jo/i n Buil^ Jul^ 

ROPR BRIDGE OF SITSPEKSION DIRECT Ep TO 
BE CONSTRUCTtU BY A NATIVE., 

'We are most happy to learn that iVIr. 
Sliakespear has beeusokeited by aa-optilent 
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and public-spirited native of rank. Rajah 
Shebe Chundar Roy, to direct the con- 
struction of one of his rope bridges, to be 
thrown over the Cararanassa River, which 
intersects the great north-w^est road about 
forty or fifty miles on this side of Benares, 
and that Government has cheerful iy sanc- 
tioned and encouraged this highly credita- 
ble and praiseworthy mark of generosity 
on the part of the Rajah, in thus promot- 
ing, at his own personal expense, the con- 
venience and comfort of his countrymen. 
Mr. Shakespear has accordingly been au- 
thorized to aftbrd his aid in giving edect 
to this laudable intention; and the eminent 
success which has hitherto attended his 
singularly curious bridge over the Berai 
torrent, in so remarkable a season as the 
presi^nt, whim the whole country is inun- 
dated, and multitudes resort to it as their 
only succour in passing the torrent, affords 
sanguine hopes of similar success in his 
present spirited undertaking, though the 
span will be little short of three hundred 
fe^f !* 

The Hindoo, therefore, who saves his 
sect from pollution, by giving a free pas- 
sage over this dreaded stream, cannot fail 
to be highly applauded, and considered as 
a public benefactor. 

The Caramnassa, or more correctly 
Karma-n^, is one of tlie rivers of India 
which have rather unaccountably incurred 
popular odium. The name implies the 
destroyer of pious acts, and in a memorial 
verse, common amongst the natives, the 
mere contact of its water is said to 
counteract all merit previously acquired by 
attention to the observances of the Hindoo 
rdrgton. The real motive for pronounc- 
ing such a character upon the waters of 
this stream is utterly unknown, and even 
the legend professing to explain it is not 
very familiar to the Pundits. The late 
Colonel Wilford has introduced it in 
his first essay on the ancient Geography of 
India (Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv), the 
commencement of a series which, although 
believed to be considerably advanced in 
manuscript, is now, we apprehend, little 
likely to be given to the public. 

'Die story, as it appears in the account 
now cited, is this. The waters of this 
Mauhe (the same as the Caramnassa), 
were originally as pure as those of other 
rivers, until contaminated by an impure 
admixture, which gave to the stream its 
present character and appellation. 

Prisaoku, an ancient King of Oude, 
aspired to elevate himself by pious aus- 


♦Thereare stone pter-heo«!s hiult by a Mahratta 
which project con!»iderably into the Caramnassa 
River on both sides, in a line with the military 
road j these reditce the span to about 930 leet, be- 
tides intermediate piers ; all available for tlie pur- 
pose of an iron cliatn bridge* whicli niiglit, there- 
fore, easily ne corislrncted similar to Captain 
Browne*s Trinity Pier-head of Suspension at 
Newhaven, near Edinburgh. 


terities to a seat amongst the Gods, ahd 
by the aid of Visvamitra effected his ob- 
ject. ludra threw him down again ; but 
the friendly sage arrested bis fall in the nnd- 
heavens, and the matter was compromi:^ 
by the king’s being left suspended in the 
air with his head downwards. In 
aukward position, the saliva from his 
mouth falls upon the Vindhya mountains, 
where the Karina-nasa rises, and mingling 
tvith its waters, renders tliem impure 
throughout their course. 

'W'liatever may be the cause, however, 
tlie popular superstition is not the less 
earnest, and, what is worse, practical. A 
Brahmin who has to cross the river, is m 
teirible alarm lest he sliould be sprinkle 
by the water, and in no case will he ford 
it. During the greater part of the year 
the Caramnassa is forbad O' even at its 
mouth ; but tra^eIlG)'s by land are ^ried 
across it in the arms of a ferry'm^b.' ' 
the rains, it of Course requires a more Ve- 
putable conveyance, and pai^ngers ?M'e 
ferried over in boats. ' Luckily for* tfie 
people who dw'ell upon its banks 
river is not impure for them, and they are 
permitted to use and touch its ^tera wi(h 
impunity. 

The Caramnassa has otb^ claiips 
consideration, and its identificatioa 
ancient appellations is the theme of 
cd controversy ; Major Rennelf 
ing it as the same with the Comip^na^pf 
Arrian, and Colonel Wilford regajrdu^itt, 
in its ancient name of Maulee, ^ 
Oroalis of the same writer. ^ 

The source of this river has never yet 
been laid dowm. Colonel Wilford stjH^ 
it to rise in taat part of the Vindhya hills 
called Vindhya Maukka. It separates, the 
provinces of Befaar and BenareS) and is 
but a few miles west of Buxar ; Tunnlpg 
into the Ganges between two vili^^^, 
Perper and Barra, the latter of c^:isidofa- 
ble extent, with several mosques of mod^n 
erecticMj.—* [Cb/. Gov, Gax^. 21* 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CITT OF 

(Letter addressed to the Editor of the " 
Bengal Hurk.iru.) i 

While we are ready to point ottt nui- 
sances for correction, and so prompt in 
diacovering inconveniences and disagreea- 
bles, it is our duty to be no le^ so in 
bringing to notice any iinproveroent or 
addition to the comfort of the good -people 
of this city. Calcutta is a place tlmt' 
making a veiy rapid progress in every 
thing, and her mental improvement seems 
to me to be keeping pace with the im- 
proved appearance which she has assumed. 
Perhaps so much has not been done in any 
city in a long period of years, as has been 
done in this w ithin the last three or four. 
To take a review of the whole of them 
would be impossible ; but I wilt mention 
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df ’ftie*n|’Whid§f ' reffect'NfR^ " 
highest Oohrf^ 

hafe the rttahagente^'of thiese ’tilings. 
A:ad) fip^ feifedaost, is the quay oh the 
river side, which cohtinues to advance 
daily^ and #hich'is, at the same time, a 
wdrft i>f dmatnent as well as of utility. 
It^lKird^ 'fafeilhy in landing goods, fur- 
nt^es » safe and coramodious road, and 
sephrt# tile banks of the river from falling 
diWv^n 'Or being injured, the reparation of 
ii^dch is so expensive and tedious an 
op^»ti<mr Ihe IwiildSftg of ghauts, too, 
a£fbvds a safe landing place at all times; 
an bbjeet of the very greatest utility. The 
jetties Whidi have bwn constructed for the 
landing of goods, preserve these ghauts 
from being injut^d by blows from heavy or 
bard bodies, white they are safer for lifting 
heavy weights than any power which 
could be brought to act at the ghauts. 
Few cities possess so many facilities and 
adv»itages in this way as Calcutta now 
does j and I trust that I shall see them con- 
tinue to advance, until they are introduced 
into every department connected w'ith her 
trade and commerce, 

Anothergreatimprovement is the widen- 
ing and draining the streets, which has 
now been so generally adopted. The 
irei^bourhood of Wellington Square bears 
ample testimony to this fact ; for on that 
spot stood, not many years ago, an assem- 
blage of the most filthy huts which any 
wlierc dis^a^ed Calcutta. These were 
priiicipidfy^hbabited by lascars, a race of 
m6n who are notorious for their filth when 
oh shore in their houses; and this now 
elegant place was, at the time to which 
r allude, the sink of all the filth which 
suc^ a set of men con Id collect. This has 
all been Imppily removed, and in its place 
stands one of tlie finest ornaments of Cal- 
cutta. Then again in the neighbourhood 
of the burying-ground, what an improve- 
ment been made by demolishing the 
0slzBr Which once stood there, and the spot 
is how being studded with handsome 
houses. TTie stopping up of the Mahratta 
ditch is another of those improvements for 
which we are indebted to the exertions of 
fte Lottery Committee, while the general 
excellent state of the circular road affords 
a ^fe and delightful drive to the inhabit 
iknis of the city. T^ere is one road lead- 
frig froin Calcutta which now requires 
some attention, namely, that leading to 
j&afrackpofe. The Chitpore road, as it 
is so narrow, that it is surprising 
flbore af^riitients do hot happen 5n it, and in 
tilts state It continues until after you have 
p^sed the bridge at the end of the Bagh 
BaW, ' where it begins to get better, 
ytom fhence to Bartackpore, the road is 
excel&nt, ' and ife as smooth as almost any 
m’lShgland, and does the greatest credit 
td’thlw^Vhb had the *STiherintendetice and 
executibri of it, — 1 ’Jug. 1 8 ^3: 


" ' ^ -UIANA’ STBAM rACKET,’ * 

We are most happy to learn tliat the 
IHana steam packet succeeds to admira- 
tibri, steinming the rapid freshes of the 
river with a velocity perfectly astonishing. 
She left Chandpaul Ghaut at 11 a.m. of 
Saturday, in charge of Mr, Anderson, the 
engineer, and piloted by Mr. Branch, Pi- 
lot Bason for Serampore, to take on 
board his Excellency Colonel Krefting;, 
the Governor; she manoeavred off the 
town for some time until his Excellency 
and suite embarked, when she proceeded 
up to Chinsurah, The whole time occu- 
pied in running the distance from Cal- 
cutta to Chinsurah was between six and 
seven hours. There w'as no flood, but, 
on the contraiy, the freshes were very 
strong, running at the rate of at least six 
or seven knots per hour ; yet the steam 
boat moved up the river against this ex- 
traordinary current, at the rate of four or 
five knots; a proof of her speed that 
must be satisfactory to the most sceptical, 
w'e should think. In the afternoon the 
vessel returned to Serampore, where his 
Excellency and suite, with the rest of 
the party on board, landed, and partook 
of an elegant entertainment prepared for 
the occasion. The party returned to Cal- 
cutta on Sunday morning. 

As the vessel passed up, the banks. of 
the river were crowded with natives, gazing 
with stupid w'onder on this novel scene. 
To behold a vessel thus stemming a 
furious tide, without the aid of oar or sail, 
and sending forth from a black column, 
standing in the usual place of a mast, a 
volume of smoke, was indeed a sight 
well calculated not only to excite the cu- 
riosity, but to work on the superstitious 
fears of the natives ; they gazed <m it with’ 
silent amazement, or with loud expressions 
of astonishment, as the feelings of fear or 
curiosity predominated, utterly unable to 
divine the power by which the vessel was 
impelled with such velocity. Such was 
the effect of this specimen of the triumph 
of science over the elements, on sonfie of 
the more ignorant natives, that several of 
them, it is said, actually leaped out of 
their boats into the river tlirough fear. 
We do not vouch for this : but it is by no 
means improbable. Be this as it may, 
the passing of the steam-boat occasirmed a 
complete native holiday. Nor were the 
natives the only beholders of the interest- 
ing spectacle, for every window in every 
house in Serampore, Chandernagone, and 
Chinsurah,' thrit commands a view of ’the 
rirer, was filled with eagar spectettfrs^ 
There is every reason to believe that this 
first trip up the river on the steam-boat will 
be succeeded by many others, for all the 
party speak with raptnre ofthfe drfighr 
they experienceil in the trip, and declare 
they never p»assed' a pleasanter day m 
India. To those who have only one day 
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in the week in which they can, either for 
recreation or the renovation of health, take 
a trip up the river to Chandernagore or 
Chinsurah, the steam-boat presents the 
only eligible opportunity of indulging 
their inclination during the freshes, for 
by any other water conveyance, w hen they 
prevail, the day would be half gone ere 
they could reach the length of Serarnpore 
even. The present party was planned by 
Mr. John Hunter, and composed partly 
of some of the officers of H.M S. Jupi- 
ter, and several resident gentlemen of 
Calcutta. Tt^y are unanimous in recom- 
mending the steam-boat to the patronage 
of the public. The hire of her for a day 
is 200 rupees : but when it is considered 
how numerous a party she will accommo- 
date, and that tlie division of expense 
will reduce it to a more trifle for indivi- 
duals, it will not, we think, be deemed 
extravagant, more particularly when her 
very superior accommodations, and the 
velocity and certainty with which tlie trip 
may be performed in her, are taken into 
account, We ardently hope that tlie pub- 
lic spirit of Calcutta will never suffer the 
first steam-boat that ever glided over the 
waters of the Ilooghly to become a losing 
concern to the individuals interested in tlie 
property of her, for want of their patron- 
age. Forbid it, all ye on whom fortune 
has bestowed the means of averting a re- 
sult so discouraging to all future eflbrts to 
promote the cause of science and the arts, 
and add to tlic sum of human enjoyment. 
— [Co/. JounUf Aug, 12. 

SUTTEE AT MEERUT. 

(I.eUer frum Mterxt, dated Sd July 1823.) 

“ Between three and four o’clock in tlie 
afternoon a tremendous uproar was heard 
in the bazar adjoining the lines of the bat- 
talion of Native Infanty, and the rumour 
of a suttee was soon spread on all sides. 

I hastened out, and passing through an 
immense crowd of people with gay and 
holiday faces, reached the spot, scarce two 
hundred yards distant from our bungalows, 
where a few Brahmins were rejoicing over 
their willing victim, and w^hispering en- 
couragement in her ears. 

“ She was seated closie to a small pile of 
wood prepared for sacrifice ; her father, 
brother, and a few other near relatives 
were with her, waiting with Hindoo pa- 
tience and indilference for the event. Tlie 
Brahmins, as well as herself, appeared to 
be inspired with that which the indulgent 
ctmomentators of Hafiz piously interpret 
into divide Jove ; but with how much jus- 
tice I am- not competent to determine. 

She was not one of those simple look- 
ing little girls that one imagines may be 
easily persuaded to any thing; nor was 
slio exactly what an Englishman would 
have called a beauty ; but a fine full-form- 
cd woman of two-and- twenty, with large 


ex,piessivc eyes, 'and -as. sensible acountes 
nance as Layater4xmld have wished to see^ 
and such as a Hindoo would not have, 
deemed unworthy of a.place at ,the hea.* 
venly court of Indra. , 

She was neatly dressed, in garments 
of deep red, tlie festive colour of ^ 

tunate, and was literally loaded with orna- 
ments of gold and silver ; she held arcocoot 
nut in her hand, which she was copdouaJly 
tossing up and catching, singing .^11 the 
while Sut debee,” “ liamchundra But 
de,” Seeta Ram keejae « Str^gthr 
en me, oh goddess!” flirine Bapneh^. 
dra, give me firmness !” “ AUha^ to 
and glory be to Ram!” and other -sen^ 
tences of a similar nature. ( , 

‘ ‘ She appeared distre^ed if any of iis 
spoke to her ; and to an offer of money 
replied, ‘ What would be the use of hei^is 
of gold to me, who am determined to 
follow my husband ? Why do you, inter-' 
fere with onr ancient customs, that have 
been for ever, and for ever shall be? ,I 
am determined to burn myself, whetJier I 
have your permission or not. ’ And then, 
looking upwards with a smile, she coo- 
tin ued, ‘ Oh, liamchundra ! give me.fmn- 
mss, that I may burn.’ 

‘‘It was about five o’clock when per- 
mission came from the Judge for lier to 
burn herself ; but it was not to take place 
in the cantonment. This was scarcely com- 
municated to her when she started up, 
and rather flew than ran forwards, the crowd 
making way for her. A Brabmiu and 
her brother-in-law took hold of her arms, 
hastened with her for about a mile to the 
Soorujkoond (a beautiful tank to the east- 
ward of the town of Meerut), and on the 
banks of whidi are groves, rendered sacred 
by a number of Hindoo temples, and 
tombs of Fakeers. 

“ In one of these groves a pile was im- 
mediately raised; it was hollow like a 
cradle in the middle; into tliis the poor 
w'oman was assisted, and without shewing 
tiie least alarm or licsitation sat dow n, and 
taking off all her ornaments, gave them to 
her brother-in-law' ; he gave her a mouths 
fill of something to eat, and a draught 
from his lota; after which she reclined 
her head on a log of w'ood, and, I believe, 
neither moved or spoke after. 

Not a moment was now lost ; .several 
large vessels of ghee were empried on hqr 
head, and a shower of wood fell on her 
from all sides, till the pile rose several 
feet above her head, so tiiat it was quite 
impossible for her to have moved, and a 
quantity of dry straw and reeds was throwq 
over it. 

It was then set fire to, and the whole 
was immediately in a blaze. A few of the 
people near the pile began to run round 
it, shouting all the while, but not so loud 
as to have prevented my hearing if the 
woman had screamed at all, for I was not 
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tJ^n aboje ya®dsiic<ira.Ii€yc- . 

'a minute the straw was buznt <>u4 and 
there was a horrid pause, during a inch 
it was thought the pile would require to 
be re- lighted. Still there was no sound 
froin it) aud the wood at last taking hre, 
all was again, in flames, and it burnt away. 
The figure of tfle woman was seen exactly 
as, she uad at first seated herself. 

“ What feelings, Mr. Editor, can these 
Kiidoos have in common with us, who 
c4n til us calmly see iheir children or sis« 
ters put to death, and who can look on, 
not merely witli indiflTerence, hut delight ; 
for I sought in vain for a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, even amoi^ her female relatives ^ 
and for the crowd, you would have 
imagined from their faces that they had 
assembled to laugh at the tricks of their 
npdmics or jugglers. Habit cannot have 
ri^concilcd them to it, for it is twenty-four 
years since a suttee was known at this 
place. 

“ Among the many thousands that w^ere 
pr^nt, the only persons that were at all 
interested in It were brother-in-law, 
who robbed her of her ornaments, and a 
Hrahmio, who was paid for the occasion. 
And I really believe that all the rest 
would have been much more delighted to 
have seen tbesp two worthies get a sound 
than they were at the burning of 
poor girl. 

“ The brother-in-law has thrawn his 
chuppur over the spot, now sacred, and is 
hc^iy growing rich from the contribu- 
doDs pumberless pilgrims, who go to 
at the shrine of their departed saint.** 
— jiBcrogcd JSvxk^ -dug. 25. 

AFFXCTIJfG INCinENTS. 

(ticUer addressed to the Edimr of ilie Bengal 
Hurkam.) 

** As a party were proceeding up the 
rivef on Sunday, in passing Isharah, their 
atfehtion was ' attracted by the cries of a 
chiiB, ahd on drawing hear the shore tliey 
redoubled. Near . her there was 
lyihg a heap of ashes, hot quite extinguish- 
'and whidi appeared like the remains of 
a recent coticfremation. A number of 
children were standing near her, and at a 
little distance three or four grown-up peo- 
ple looking on very cmitentedly. An in., 
quffy w5as made by a humane individual of 
the party ^om whence the cause of her dis- 
trds^ proceeded, and it was sOme time be- 
foh^'an answer could be obtained. At 
lenjgdr it was ascertained that the ashes 
we're/fhoSc of the funeral pile on which the 
mother of dhs unfortunate child had Im- 
mhhrtdd herself along with the dead body 
biisbaifd, and that the lamentations 
of thfc child were occasioned by this cause. 
Thi^ circumstance certainly is a singular 
om^' but I have no doubt that it is true, 
for" the account of it was ^ven me by one 
of file jsauty, and by the individual who in- 


terested himself in the maimer I have just 
deecxibed. 

“ Jn the course of conversatioa on tlie 
subj^tt the fallowing circumstance -was 
naentioned as a proof of the good efl'ects of 
ftiendfy interference of Europeans in 
preventing the iinmolation of human ^vic^ 
tims. A bearer who had lived for a kmg 
time in a family was taken ill, and was cm 
the point of being canried to the banks of 
the river, for tlie purpose of being given 
over to the friendly care of the Ganges to 
be conveyed to heaven : belbre he was 
conveyed there, however, be requested to 
be allowed to speak to Ins old mistress ; 
and ou being taken to her, he begged her 
to interfere to procure for him a respite of 
tlxree days. On h«* interfering, some re- 
marks were made by his friends as to tlie 
expense which would be incurred if they 
were to comply with this request. Hia 
mistress promis^ to pay all the expenses 
tliat might he incurred, and the result is, 
that the man, w Ito was so near death five or 
six years ago, is now alive in Calcutta, in 
tlie daily execution of his business. ^ 

“These circumstances are tlius narrated, 
to prove that tlie friendly interposition of 
individuals is of inflnitely more value than 
ail the oflicial interpusitionof magistrates;^ 
and that the prejudices of the natives, 
although they may he eradicated by kind- 
ness, can never be forcibly rooted out with 
any prospect of success. Au}^, 

11, 1823. 

SUFKSME COtIKT, 

Robbery in a Hindu Temple. 

Calcutta, June 28, 1823. 

The King on the prosecution of Copal 
Doss, versus Kaleekapersaud Thakore, 
Radarnohun Chowdry, Mohun Doss, 
Kamanund Doss, and Muji Ram. 

Mr. Tiirton stated that the indictment* 
charged the defendants with a riot and, 
robbery in a Hindu tenipl^. The first, 
count was for a riot and disturbance ; the 
second for the riot only; the third for 
taking away goods from the ten^ple; thq 
fourth for breaking into adwelling house; 
the fifth for an assault ; the sixth for q 
forcible entry into the temple; and the 
seventh for a forcible entry into the dwel- 
ling house. 

Mr. Money described the prosecutors ax 
Hindu priests, worshipping an idol In a 
temple near the Bu^ra Bazar. Of tlie de- 
fendants, Kaleekaperstiud Thakore, he said, 
was a member of tlie famous Thakore 
family, and he had every reason to believe 
tliat what bad been done was at his insti- 
gation ; hut, be that as it may, the perpe- 
trators of it must bear tJie consequences of 
their crime. How it came into the heads 


* The hulf-meMurts adopted scteral yean ago, 
are certainly more than dubioua. Ed. ' 
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of the defendants tOi do as they had done 
he was at a loss to conceive, but he left it 
to the Jury to determine after they had 
beard the evidence. About fifty years ago, 
the ancestor of Kaleekapersaud Thakore 
gave the land on w’hich the temple is built 
to liam Gossain, who after having retained 
possession of it for twenty or twenty -five 
years, died, and left it to Hurjee 13oss. 
This individual maintained public worship 
in it up to 1820, and in that year he died 
The property then succeeded to Goverkund 
Doss, bis acK>pfed son ; and he understood 
tliat the pretence for now turning the 
plaiatilf out w^as, that as the first possessor 
umier the original gift had died without a 
will, the land ought to revert to the Tha- 
kore family ; but if the learned counsel 
CAtiid prove possession to the Jury for the 
time he had stated, that would be quite 
sufficient to entitle him to their verdict. 
But the whole of the land had not been 
presented by the Thakore family, and con- 
sequently could not revert to them, for 
part of it had l)een given by the Raja of 
JMoorshedabad . 

The facts of the case were thus described 
by the learned counseL On the 27th Dec. 
1822, tbe defendants came with an Euro- 
pean bailiff to the temple, and ordered him 
to seal some of the doors. While he was 
there no harm had been done, but as soon 
as he had gone away the defendants went 
to the acting priest, asked for the key of tbe 
door, where the god and god’s properly 
were, and on his refusal to give it up, beat 
liim and others violently, and threw them 
dow n stairs- They then went dow n stairs 
themselves, and made a forcible entry into 
the priest’s house. The defendant thakore 
was not satisfied with all this, but at the 
time of the evening puja* he thought he 
had a right to be priest, and accordingly 
performed the office to the other prisoners. 
'Iheriot continued for some time, and until 
solne man more sensible than the others 
wafted upon Mr. Stacey, and brought him 
there to induce them to leave off. Die 
1 turned counsel said that he should prove 
tlffe'riot, the assault, and the forcible entry, 
and if he did so, he should have a right to 
the verdict of the Jury on all the counts. 

'^Hurree Doss, Pujari, stated tliat he is 
worshipping Bramin at Riim Sita’s tha- 
korebarri in the Burra Bazar ; that on the 
274h Dec. the defendants, with a number 
of byragies an<l brujabassies, came to that 
plnee with an European serjeant. They 
kiMxdted at the door, and when if was not 
opf*ned, they shoved it, and the bolt flew 
oot; and they went up. The seijeant after 
a tittle time sealed up two doors, and 
went away Iwiving two peadus behind 
hfan. The doors thus sealed were tliose 
of the Bramiffs houses. Wlien the ser- 
jeant went away, the defendants went 
up the pluce where the idols were, 
and called to the pujari to give them the 
keys of the place, w'hich he could not do 


without permission of the proprietor, dn 
hts refusal Kaleekapersaud Thakore seized 
him by the neck, struck him, and told the 
brujabassxes to beat him also. They did 
beat him ; upon which Loll Doss and 
Tholl Doss asked them why they did so. 
Radamohun Chowdree then told the bru- 
jahassies to beat them, and Kaloeknpersaod 
desired three of the defendants to break the 
lock of the place w here the idol was. Ka- 
leekapersaud told tliem to beat witness 
w'ell, and if it cost a thousand or two he 
would pay it. After they had thus been 
beaten they w'ere thrust down stairs, and 
Tholl Doss got his head cut against the 
wall, and it bled. In all, thirty or forty 
people w'ere present, and they made a 
great noise. After thev were thrust down, 
some men came with a basket containing 
some vessels and cups. He then detailed 
who were the bearers of the articles taken 
from the temple. Witness called “ de- 
wai,” upon w hich Radamohun made as 
though he would beat him again, and told 
him to be quiet. As witness had been 
beaten once, he did not wish to risk ano- 
ther beating, and for that reason allowed 
them to pass. Some time after some of 
the defendants came back again, and per- 
formed the ceremony of w orship, beating 
the gongs, &c. People w'ere waiting 
there to prevent witness from perfonnitig 
the ceremony, and he did not attempt to 
do so, Hurree Doss first appointed wit- 
ness to perform the worship, and he was 
continued in his place by Gopal Doss. 
The defendants remained until Mr. Stacey 
came, about 10 or 11 o’clock, and sent 
them away. When they were gone, he 
examined tbe goods of the idol, and found 
that tlie ghurra, the pitnra, the tallas, and 
other vessels were missing. He saw the 
contents of tire box about four months 
before this time, at tbe feast of tlie Dole 
Jattra, when it contained several orna- 
ments of gold and precious stones belong- 
ing to the idol, wdiich Hurree Doss got 
made for it. Formerly Hurree Doss was 
proprietor cf tliem, but Gopal Doss now 
was. M^ien defendants broke into tlje 
temple tliey made a great noise, and beat 
the tom-toms. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fergussoa - 
He had on his usual clothes on this occa- 
sitm ; the defendants beat his body, seized 
him by the hair and throat, and heal him 
%viUi their fists. He did not go to com- 
plain at the Thannah because he w'as sense- 
less, and was lying in that state from 
candle-light until 10 or II o’clock. The 
moment lie was thrust dow*u he became 
senseless. The river w here he w as lying 
is very close to the temple He fell down 
stairs, went to the river, drank some wa- 
ter, and returned to the choubutra, where 
he fell down senseless, did so beewse 
be was so much vc^ed. He is quite 
tain he was not asleep, he did not dream ; 
his sides were broken with being shoved 
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ell down stairs, and be sat at the bottom 
of the until they Iwd taken away the 
things, when he tried to go up again. 
Kitbnarsun I'hakore went to the Thanmb 
while he was senseless, and brought the 
Xbanadar. When Mr. Stacey came, Kist- 
narain Thakore took witness to see him ; 
no complaint was then made against the 
two defendants, but only against the 
other three. Witness does not know Ram- 
kissen Sain ; he was examined by a gen- 
tleman, and not by a man who was pK)inte<l 
out to him by Mr. Fergusson. The keys 
and all the things not ^en away are with 
Omer Ram Tb^om’, and die thakorebarri 
M in his possession ; Hurri l^d had pos- 
session for five years to his knowledge, he 
bad heard for twenty. 

In answer to Ham Mohun Doss : The 
box was taken away by daylight* There 
were thirty-six persons engaged in the 
riot altogether, but he only knew Loll 
Doss, Tholl Doss, and Govind Thakore 
Ghose, He was asked to examine the 
premises to see what had been taken, but 
he declined doing so. He made a list 
induced in Court. 

In answer to the Bench ; — No com- 
plaint was made against Kaleekapersaud 
Thakore and Radainohun Chowdri ; he 
knew this because they had performed 
pu^ and gone away ; the complaint \v^ 
ma^ against the other three who were 
Riere ; these and three more, whose names 
be did not know, were complained of. 

Re-examined by Mr. Turton : — No 
complaint was made at^ the police ; but a 
jnqport. Plaintiffs did not wish it to come 
on at the police, but at the Supreme 
Court. 

In answer to prisoners Rad amohun 

Doss is dead : he is gone to Heaven. 

Loll Doss offers fruits, flowers, and 
tulsi leaf at the thakorebarri of Ram Sita, 
in the Burra bazar. He confirmed what 
bad been deposed by the former witnesses 
relative to the beating and forcible expul- 
«on by the defendants and their burja- 
baasics. He deix)sed to the presence of 
Kaleekapersaud. He and Tohill Doss 
were much beaten ; this was by order of 
Kaleekapersaud. Witness’s health had 
been materally affected by it. He saw 
the things being taken away. Witness 
lost his senses when be was down, and 
was not in his senses during the night ; he 
saw Trfiil Doss going about the next day. 
-Was senseless at the conclusion of the 
transaction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fergusson;— 
The beating to<dc place about a quarter of 
an hour after the serjeant went away ; and 
as he lay senseless all the time, he could 
only depose to his own beating. He did 
not know where he lay, but was told by a 
boy it was amongst the bricks ; he was 
senseless all night, and when he came to 
himself he was in bed. 

Nothing jmrticular was elicited from 


him besides this, and the other witnesses 
said Utde to the purpose, except that they 
confirmed generally the testimemy of the 
foregoing witnesses. Three other wit- 
nesses were examined in the course of this 
day, whose evidence did not in any mate- 
rial degree differ from the account of those 
we have given. The Court adjourned at 
luilf past three o'clock, until Tuesday the 
}st instant. 

The Jury having been assembled on that 
day, Mr. Money proceeded to call bis 
remaining witnesses. These were five in 
number, who bad seen the diflTerent stages 
of the disturbance, and deposed to nearly 
the same facts as thc^ examined on the 
former day. One or two of them denied 
baving seen Kaleekapersaud Tlmkore at 
the place, and another to the fact of the 
articles taken away having been conveyed 
to a neighbouring temple by the defen- 
dants, where they were refused admission. 

A \;etition was tlien put in by some of 
the piisoners, stating that they were the real 
managers of the temple, and that they 
were quite ignorant of the transaction re- 
ferred to, 

Mr. Fergusson then called William 
Brown ; who deposed that he made the 
distress about four o'clock. That he first 
went to Kaleekapersaud’s house, who sent 
the thowdree along with him, but re- 
mained at home himself ; and that witness, 
after having sealed up the doors, w'ent home. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Money.— He 
staid at Kaleekapersaud’s house about a 
quarter of an hour, and saw a number of 
natives there armed with sticks, to the 
amount of twenty, eight or nine of whom 
went along with him. Kaleekapersaud 
told him that the two people who were 
along with him were not enough, and that 
he would send his people to guard die pre- 
mises after they were left by him. Some of 
the people who went with him went up 
stairs, but came down again immediately. 
He was quite positive he did not see Ka- 
leekapersaud. Did not know where the 
people went, who came with him from the 
house— he left the chowdree there. He 
heard a noise down stairs, and saw mie 
blow struck. 

Mr. Fergusson called several other wit- 
nesses, who ail deposed to the fact of 
Kaleekiqjersaud being absent at the time 
the outrage was stated to have been com- 
mitted. One of them deposed to the. title 
of the Th^ore family to the premises in 
question, and another to the maimer in 
which Kaleekapersaud spent the whole of 
the evening. More than one of them said 
that some disturbance had occurred at the 
temple ; but they all denied dot Kalee- 
kapersaud had any share in H. The dif- 
ference in their evidence was so x&ty im- 
material, that it appears to us to be quite 
unnecessary to point it out in this place by 
going through the whole of it. 

The counsel having respectively ad* 
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dressed the Court, Sir A. BuUer summed 
lip ; but as our reporter t as obliged to 
leaver the court, we are unable to ^ve an 
account of his speech on this occasion. 

The Jury retired for some time, and re- 
turned with a verdict against all ttie defen- 
dants on the 5th count, that of an assault, 
and acquitted them on the others. 

' The Court then directed that Kaleeka- 
persaud Thakore should pay a hne to the 
King of 200 rupees, and the other de- 
fendants of 20 rupees each ; which they 
immediately did, and were discharged.— 
[//c/i. Ilnrk., Jxdy 4. 

' ' ' ‘ Calcutta'^ 7', 1^23. 

Singtdar CiP5e of Hindu Widows. 

A curious case resting upon a point of 
Hindu law, occupied the Court for a con- 
siderable time to-day. A Hindu, named 
LfUckinarian, having died and left three 
widows (the tliird of whom was pregnant 
at the time of his death), without any 
children, a dispute arose about the purport 
of the w'ill. He, by his will, directed 
that a son should be adopted, who was to 
be adopted by the three widows; but in 
the event of the three not all agreeing, the 
first and second were to nominate a child ; 
and in case they could not agree, the se- 
cond and third w'ere to make the selection. 
In consequence of this direction, the first 
and second widows did propose one cliild, 
and the third another- They did not 
agree for some time,’ but at last the third 
concurred in the choice of the other two. 
Tlie question for the Court to decide was, 
whether or not, by the dissention of the 
widows, the third was deprived of the 
benefit of a sum of money to be paid by 
the Accountant General from the estate of 
the devisor to the adopting parties. Mr, 
Money contended that such was the case, 
and that the third widow, iu consequence 
of her dissention, was to have nothing to 
do with the will, and was thus excluded 
from tlie benefit of it. 

Mr. Fergusson, on the other hand, con- 
tended that, so far from being excluded 
from the benefit of the will, the third 
nddow' was not only entitled to all the ad- 
vantages of it, if she concurred witli the 
other two any time before the ceremonies 
of the adoption were gone through ; but 
as she was the onl y one who had I)orne a 
child, that slie was die proper person to be 
the receiving mother of the adopted child. 

The Court thought, with Mr. Fergusson, 
that as tlie third widow had concurred 
prior to the performance of the ceremonies, 
she <vas entitled to the full benefit of 
the will. The pundit was called, and tlie 
case referred to him : >vheB he stated that 
tlie Court was quite correct. He added, 
that three could not perform the ceremonies 
of adoption, but that one person must act 
for the whole, and tliat, in such case, the 
child would be the adopted child of the 
Asiatic Jo unu — No. 01), 
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three. On lieing asked which of the fierce 
widows it was proper to appoint receivtpg 
motbw, in consonance witli the Hindu 
law, he said that he did not know of any 
shastra which decided this poiut, but he 
thought that tlie woman who Iiad borne 
the child should have the preference. 

After a very long and desultory conversa- 
tion between counsel, the Qourt came to 
the following decision : 

'fhai die three women were the adopting 
mothers, they all concurring in the choice ; 
that it he referred to the Master which of 
tlie three is to be the reettving mother in 
behalf of the whole, who is to receive the 
money ; and what sum will be necessary for 
the purposes of tlie adojition. — \^}is>uliurk.f 
Jaky 9 . 

Calcutta^ Aug, 21 , 1823 - 

Koychund Paul, t>. Sibnarain Paul. 

This w'as an issue to try the genuinenes'? 
of a will, and we merely mention it for 
the purpose of recording an instance of 
native pertinacity which ne have seldom 
seen equalled. A man named Suwarwus 
put into the box ; and upon water of the 
Ganges being tendered to him, he refused 
to be sworn. It was pointed out to him, 
both by the Court and counsel, that if he 
still persevered in his refusal, he would be 
imprisoned, and that it was probable tlfat 
tills imprisonment Would be for life. To 
all this he very determinedly answered, that 
he preferred going to gaol, for he was an 
old man, and did not know how long’he 
might have to live,’* and for these reasons 
he would not swear by the water of the holy 
Ganges. Instances were related to liimkif 
individuals, one of whom had been in 
prison for ten years and others for two, 
three, and four years, ljut all was in vain, 
and the Court w'as ultimately compelled to 
commit him. Mr. Money begged that he 
might not be :>cnt immediately to gaol, 
but that the pundit might be allowed to 
speak to him, and endeavour to remove his 
religious doubts on subject, if such 
were the cause of his refusal. To tins the 
Court agreed, and on the arrivol of tlie 
pundit he recapitulated the whole of the 
preceding arguments ; but even tliis was in 
vain, and the Court at length was compelled 
to commit him, obsei'vtng at the same 
time that it had no option, but w^as obliged 
to do so, and was sorry that the obligation 
was imposed on them of committing any 
man for religious prejudices,' — 
JTurk.f Aug, ^J5, 

We understand that A. G. da Silviera, 
jun.. Esq. lias been appointed Interpreter 
and Translator of European languages to 
the Supreme Court. — [Jo/m Jiull, Aug. 2U 

TOUR OF THE DISTKICT OF CHERTURGHtlR. 

Mr. Jenkins, the resident at Nagpore, is 
now- on a tour of tlie district of Chertur- 
VoL. XVII. 2 P 
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gbui*. He has already visited Shaway, the 
source of the Maha Nuddea, and is now 
in progress from Ryepore to the source 
of the Soane and Nerbudda at Oomerkun- 
tuck. He is accompanied by a profes- 
sional gentleman, furnished with the neces- 
sary instruments for measuring the heights 
of mountains. Kokair, or Konkair, was 
visited by him on his route to Shawah. — 
l^Ben, Hnrk.f April 5, 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Lieut.- Col. F. M. Miller, C.B., late of 
H.M. 87th regt. , deceased ; James Weir 
Hogg, Esq. 

William Mann, Esq., late of the firm 
of Buchanan, Mann and Co,, of Calcutta, 
deceased; Messrs. William Smith Boyd 
and William Thomas Beeby. 

Assist. Surg. John Park Barnett, late of 
Calcutta, deceased ; James Weir Hogg, 
Esq. 

Doctor James McGregor, late of X)ina- 
pore, deceased ; James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

John Pearson, late of Calcutta, Mariner, 
and Commander of the ship Ogle Castle, 
deceased ; John Storm, Esq., of the firm 
of McIntyre and Co. 

James Jennings, Esq., late of Dina- 
pore, deceased ; James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Doctor Charles Daw, late of Bombay, 
deceased ; James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

SHIPPING. 

Loss of the Matilda .’ — Information has 
been received in town, from a respectable 
house in Bombay, of the loss of the ship 
Matilda of this port, belonging to Messrs. 
Lackersteen and Co. She left this in 
December last, on a trading voyage to 
Mozambique, and was totally lost on a 
rock at tlie entrance of that port, in April ; 
particulars not yet ascertained. The crew, 
however, were all saved ; but the Com- 
mander and the Supercargo, Mr. Lacker- 
steen, were suffering from the deleterious 
effect of the climate, when, the ship that 
brought the intelligence to Bombay left 
the port,— [Cflh Jour., July 8. 

Arrivals. 

Sei^. 4. Asia, Pope, from Bombay and 
liondon. — 5. Madras, Clark, from Ma- 
dras and London. 


MADRAS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TH* LATE LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

At' a meeting of the Madras District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, held at St. George’s 
Church, Choultry Plain, on Saturday, the 
28th June 1823, to consider of the best 
means of co-operating with the Society in 
the measures resolved upon by them on 
the occasion of the lamented death of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta : 


Present, The Venerable Archdeacon 
Vaughan, President ; the Hon. H. S. 
Graeme ; the Hon, Sir C. Grey, Kt. ; H. 
Byrne, Esq. ; J, L. Grant, Esq. ; J. 
Gwatkin, Esq. ; J. Goldingham, sen.. 
Esq. ; Major Cadell ; J. M. Strachan, 
Esq. ; W. Hudieston, Esq. ; Capt. Mount- 
ford ; J. F. Thomas, Esq.; S. Nicholls, 
Esq. ; Rev.W. Thomas ; Rev. M. Tliomp- 
son ; and Richard Clarke, Esq. 

The Venerable tlie Chairman having 
opened the purpose of the Meeting, the 
l^cretary read a letter from the Rev. W. 
Parker, Assistant Secretary to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knondedge, and 
the printed resolutions transmitted therein. 

After which the Hon, Sir Charles Grey 
addresssed the meeting as follows : 

Gentlemen : The honour has been of- 
fered to me of proposing the resolutions 
which presently will be read, and I cannot 
decline it : but it would have fallen, per- 
haps, more appropriately upon some other. 
For this is a fit opportunity to bring into 
recollection, not merely those characteris- 
tics of the late Bishop of Calcutta, of 
which the world is already informed; but 
those less prominent, yet more interesting 
ones, which a friend only can know or 
relate. 

Ten years ago Dr. Middleton was in the 
quiet enjoyment of all, if not of more thaii 
all, that to ordinary minds appears desira- 
ble. Placed in the metropolis of Eng- 
land, he had a fortune which surpassed 
any wishes he entertained for himself ; he 
had employment suited to his inclinations ; 
he had the reputation of talents, of learn- 
ing, and of piety. But a field was open- 
ed to him, in which, at the risk of every 
thing but that which was inherent in his 
mind, it was possible to apply to ampler 
uses the faculties with which he had been 
sent into the world. He did not long 
hesitate. In the early part of the last 
century, Berkeley formed that benevolent 
plan which involved the devotion of his 
own life, his labours, and his pure intel- 
lect, to the task of enlightening the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of North America. It 
failed, because it was deemed by others 
romantic and impracticable ; yet, in the 
present day, plans similar in their objects 
and means, but of wider scope, are on 
foot, and in a course of success. If there 
are any who doubt of the propriety or im- 
portance of such plans, I would suggest 
for their consideration the consequences 
which probably would have ensued, if 
Berkeley had been assisted with hearty 
good-w'ill by the people and the govern- 
ment of England, If our arts, our lan- 
guage, our knowledge, our religion and 
institutions had been freely, but gradually 
imparted ; if a fabric of native society had 
been so built up as to ensure, to those in- 
cluded in it, any good which they pos- 
sessed, and an equal share of future bene- 
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fits, we should not have, now, to bear the 
shame and the regret of having obtained an 
extension of the sphere of civilization, 
at the deplorable price of the extirpation 
of the Korth American race; the mon- 
strous system of negro slavery might have 
perished in its infancy, with the necessities 
which gave it birth ; Great Britain and 
America might still have been one people, 
or, if we had parted, it would have been on 
better terms ; and the hatred of England, 
which is entertained by tlie descendants of 
England, %vould not have existed in that 
intensity and singleness which threatens 
future calamities. England, perhaps, has 
not yet paid the full penalty of having per- 
mitted the destruction of one of the tribes 
of man. But I had not intended to say 
more of the plans of Berkeley, than that 
I will not estimate at any lower rate the 
similar motives of the first Bishop of Cal- 
cutta : all circumstances considered, I 
doubt whether the sacrifice contemplated 
by the one was greater than that which 
was made by the otlier ; who, at a greater 
distance from his country, and in the 
burning climate of Bengal, persevered so 
long in the dedication of his fortune, his 
time, and his whole powers, to the un- 
grateful task which he had set before him ; 
and, seeking no common reward, has at 
last died poor. 

We are invited to assist in building up 
his monument, and we shall all, I believe, 
join cheerfully in this last office, not from 
any indistinct and foolish notion that the 
tomb is to be raised as a reward to him 
whose name will be written on it \ but re- 
garding it as a natural result of his meri- 
torious life, and an obvious mode of giv- 
ing expression to the feelings which have 
arisen at his death. If wc must look for 
some utility in the measure, let it be found 
in its excitement of others ; even of those 
who are engaged in the service of the 
church. I indulge in the belief that, to 
the public expression of grief and admi- 
ration. which the death of the late Bishop 
called forth in England, it may in some 
degree be owing, that we arc to have a 
successor, w'ho is not inferior to him in 
any great or good qualities. I must speak 
cautiously of the feelings of one who is 
entering upon solemn and arduous duties ; 
but thus much T will venture to say of the 
excellent person to whom I allude, that, 
whatever higher and more holy motives 
may have supervened, twenty years can- 
not have so deadened his warm feelings, 
and obliterated his early character, that he 
will hear with insensibility of the honours 
paid to his predecessor. I think, with 
satisfaction, that a part of the support of 
which he will feel the want, may be de- 
rived from the hope now held out to him, 
that in after-times his name also may be 
read upon the national sepulchres of his 
countiy. 


The following lUsohUions ruere unanimously 
agreed to. 

That this meeting have learned with the 
most lively satisfaction, from the resolu- 
tions of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Know ledge, which have now been read, 
that a monument is to be erected to the 
memory of the late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s. 

That this meeting are grateful for the 
opportunity now offered them of adding 
tlieir names to those of the Society in Eng- 
land, in record of their veneration for the 
memory of their first Bishoj), the founder 
of diocesan and district committees in In- 
dia, to whose valuable counsel, and gene- 
rous assistance this committee are indebted 
for the most important effects of their in- 
stitution. 

That, in conformity with the resolution 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which limits the contributions 
tow ards the monument “ to the amount of 
each member’s annual subscription to the 
Society,” the contributions of the mem- 
bers of the Madras District Committee, be 
limited to the sum which, at the exchange 
of tile d<»y, will give one guinea in Eng- 
land, that sum being equivalent to the pro- 
portion of the local subscription which is 
appropriated as a donation by the Society. 

Tliat subscriptions be received by the 
treasurer, Messrs. Arliuthnot and Co., and 
by tlie secretary ; and that the amount, 
when collected, be transmitted, with a copy 
of these rebolutions, to the Board In Lon- 
don. 

TIjat these resolutions be communicated 
to the members of the committee resident 
in the provinces, and to those at the Presi- 
dency who have not attended this meeting. 

At the motion of the Hon. H.S. Gr^me, 

Agreed unanimously, that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to Sir Cliarles 
Grey, for the excellent address delivered 
by him. 

Agreed unanimously, that the thanks of 
the meeting be given to the Venerable the 
Archdeacon for having convened the 
meeting, and for his obliging conduct in 
the chair. 

Edward VaugHxVX, Chairman. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT MADRAS. 

( Extract of a teller addressed to the Editor of the 
Madras Courier.) 

In taking a retrospective view of 
Madras for the last twenty years, it is very 
gratifying to beliold how greatly it is im- 
proved. Indeed, Sir, after an absence of 
ten years, I was much pleased w’ith a view 
of the country on re-landing at the beach ; 
the appearance so much improved. St. 
George’sand St. Andrew’schurches, besides 
chapels), added to St. Mary’s ; the British 
fair increased in number; European articles 
and foreign wines flowing in abundance 
at Messrs. Griffiths’, Laird’s, Cox, and 

2 P 2 
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Franks* ia succession to Mr. Hope ; ise 
laws continuing to suppress vice ; news- 
papers in daily circulation ; public as 
well as private places estal)lished for cul- 
tivating the minds of our offspring. But 
my hopes centered in the welfare of two 
daughters. I had cause for grief when I 
perceived they had been deprived of (I 
may add) all education ; for tlie demand of 
thirty pags. a month at Mrs. Balfour’s 
school, being knuch beyond the pow er of a 
poor old subaltern to pay, a negligent 
education at the Female Asylum w'as all 
they iiad for nearly eight years. I do not 
mention this as a disparagement to that 
laudable institution, where upwards of 3CK) 
children are supported on charity : but I 
ivould propose an amendment, that a re- 
gular master or teacher (a married man), 
one known at the settlement, be engaged 
for that institution, on any small salary, 
that tile children may have the advantage 
of the early education intended them, and 
tiierehy make it convenient to those poor 
officers of the army, who prefer placing 
their children there, rather than at a 
boarding-school. I found Madras pos- 
sessed with masters also for all accom- 
plishments ; and with the assistance of 
Messrs. Zscharpel for music, Harvey for 
schooling, Raynaud for dancing, and 
Ignatio for drawing, my daughters are 
now able to make a pretty good figure in 
company and conversations, and much to 
their credit did these persons acquit this 
charge. I shall not encroach longer on 
your time, but merely add, the country 
bears an improved appearance. 


BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEDICAL STORE DEPAKTMEKT. 

Bombay Castle^ May 1, 1823. — The fol- 
lowing revised scale of public establish- 
ments proposed for the Medical Store 
Department is directed to be adopted. 

For the Medical Storekeeper at the Presidency. 
One head assistant and general superin- 
tendent, with the rank, pay and privi- 
leges of an apothecary Rs. 100 

Two assistants and writers, with the 
rank, pay and privileges of an as • 
sistant apothecary, 48 rupees each. 90 
Two inferior assistants and writers, 
with the rank, pay and privileges of 
2d -native assistants, 20 rupees each. 40 
Two compounders, at 15 rupees each, 
with the pay and privileges of head 


compounders 90 

Seven packers or store servants, six 

rupees each 42 

Two peons, six rupees each 12 

One hallalcore and sweeper 2 


Total 322 


For the Deputy Medical Storekeepers of the 
Poona-i Surat and Korthern Divisions. 
Gne head assistant, with the rank, pay 
and privileges of an assistant apothe- 
cary Rs. 44 

One second ditto as writer, with the 
rank, pay and privileges of a 2d 

native assistant 20 

Two packers and store servants, at 

six rupees each 12 

One peon, at ditto (i 

Stationery, petty stores, sicklagur, &c. 15 

Total 98 

BADGES OF HONORARY DISTIN'CTION TO 
REGIMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, May 20, 1823. — In 
order to perpetuate the remembrance of 
the acknowledged bravery and discipline 
of tlie Bombay, army, w'hcn engaged witli 
the enemy in the field, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the following regiments and battalions 
shall bear on their colours and appoint- 
ments tlie badges of honorary distinction 
hereafter specified, in addition to any ho- 
norary badges already bestowed on them. 

B.egiment of Artillery. — The two com- 
panies which were commanded by Captains 
Bailie and Torriano at the siege and cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, in 1799, to bear on 
their appointments tlie word “ Scringapa- 
tam.” The two companies which were 
commanded in Egypt in 1 802 by Captains 
Fowell and Smith, to bear on their ap- 
pointments the emblem of the tphynx, 
and the word Egypt.” Tlie tliird com- 
pany, a detachment of which was engaged 
in the battle of Assye, on the 2.Sd Septem- 
ber 1803, the word “ Assyc ” on their 
appointments ; and Captain Hardy’s com- 
pany, a detachment of which was engaged 
in the battle of Kirkee on the 5th November 
1817, the w ord “ Kirkee ” on iu appoint- 
ments ; in testimony of their services on 
those memorable occasions. 

The Bombay European Regirnent,whieh 
served at the siege and capture of Seringa- 
patam, and were engaged in the battle of 
Kirkee, to bear the words Seringapatam 
and Kirkee ” upon its regimental colours 
and appointments. 

The Istbattalian 1st or Grenadier Re- 
giment Native Infanti y, to bear the word 
“ Mangalore” upon its regimental colours 
and appointments, in consideration of its 
distinguished valour and discipline at the 
siege of that place in 1782. 

The 1st bat. 2d regt. N. I. 

2d do. 2d do. 

1st do. 3d do. 

2d do. 3d do. 

1st do. 4th do. 

1 St do. 5th do. 

having served at the siege and capture of 
Seringapatam, to bear the word “Serin- 
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gapatam ” upon their respective regimen- 
tal colours and appointments. 

The 1st bat. regt, N.I. 

1st do. 3d do. 

1st do. 4th do, 

to bear on their regimental colours and 
appointments the further honorary distinc- 
tion of “ Sedaseer,” in commemoration of 
their brilliant success when opposed by the 
largest body of Tippoo Sultan’s principal 
troops, commanded by himself in person, 
on the 6tli March 1799, and sustaining for 
the greater part of the day the repeated 
warm attacks of the enemy’s army, after 
thev had surrounded them on all sides. 
The 3d bat. 1st (or Gr. Kegt.) N.I. 

3d do. 6*th regt. . , do. 

1st do. 7tli . . do. 

^^hich fouglit at Kirkee 5th November 
1817, to bear tiie word “ Kirkee ” upon 
their regimental colours and appointments. 

It being the intention of Government to 
confer medals or other appropriate distinc- 
tions on small detaeliinentsj and on indi- 
viduals who may signalize themselves in 
action, the Governor in Council directs 
that commanding othcers will he careful to 
point out all such instances to his notice, 
in reporting any services on which they 
may be engaged, 

EFFECTS OF DECEASED OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, JiU^j 19, 182.3, — The 
Governor in Council, considering the trou- 
ble and inconvenience to which the com- 
manding officers ofEuiopean and native 
corps are occasionally subject, in collecting 
the full amount for which the effects of a 
deceased officer may have been sold, when 
taken charge of by them according to the 
articles of war, is pleased to declare that 
all officers who have or may hereafter pur- 
chase the effects of deceased officers, at 
public sales in camp, or at military stations, 
and are or may be prevented from paying 
for the same according to the terms of 
sale, by unforeseen circumstances, shall be 
liable to be called upon for such debts by 
the divisional paymaster within whose 
range they may happen to be serving, or 
by tlie regimental paymaster, according 
to the following scale : 

For Debts under 1 ,000 Riqiees* 
Colonels of regts., per month... Rs, 250 

Lieutenant Colonels... do 200 

Majors do 153 

Captains do 75 

Subalterns do 45 

Conductors do 20 

Serjeants do 5 

Corporals or Drummers do 3 

Privates do 2 

Natives : One-fourth of the pay of the 
respective ranks per month. 

The stoppages from field officers and 
captains, where the purchases may ex- 
ceed one thousand rupees each, to be at 
tlie following rate per month . 


Colonels of regiments Rs. 300 

Lieutenant-colonels 250 

200 

Captains 150 


The rule is considered only to apply 
where the responsible officer deems such a 
mode of jiroceeding expedient for tlie 
recovery of money for which he is rendered 
answerable by tfie articles of w.ar and 
rules of the service, and not to be resorted 
to upon every occasion of the sale of such 
property when the purchasers continue 
upon the spot. 

ADJUTANT AimOINTMENTS 

Botnbuy Castle, Aug. 4, 1823. The 

Hon. the Governor in Council havino* 
been led to a consideration of the allow^- 
ances to officers of his Majesty’s and 
the Honourable Company’s service below 
the rank of Lieutenant, holding the ap- 
pointment of Adjutant of a regiment or 
battalion, is pleased to permit second-lieu- 
tenants, comets, or ensigns, when thus 
situated, to draw the batta and gratuity of 
a lieutenant in lien of their regimental 
rank. To have effect from the 4th Jan 
1823. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombatf Castle, Jun^ 27, 1823, 

Messrs. Wm, Don gal I Cruik shanks and 
John Corrie Bo water admitted Cadets of 
Infantiy, and promoted to the rank of 
Ensign. 

9th Regt. 7VI/. Lieut. J. Sinclair Jame- 
son to act as Adjutant to 2d bat. durin**- 
absence of Lieut. H. N. Corsellis, on fu^ 
lough to Broach. — Ens, James Harvy to be 
Lieut, vice Hughes, deceased ; date of 
rank, June 19, 1823. 

Lieut. Stephen Clements, 1st bat. 11th 
N. I., at his own request, placed on Invalid 
Pension List. 

Lieut. Othniel Gidly, llth regt., ten- 
dered his resignation of Hon. Company’s 
service. 

Jul^ 11, 182.3. 

Lieut. Tliomas Henry Ottley, 2d regt, 
N. I., to be brought upon effective strength, 
vice Lieut. John G. Birds, deceased on 2d 
inst. 

Juli/ 14, 1823. 

Ordnance Department* Sub -Conduct, 
John Kilkenny to be Conductor, vice 
Hannah, deceased. — Serj. INIaj. John Por- 
ter to be a Conductor, in room of Wilson, 
pensioned. 

1th Regt. y.l. Ensign Alfred Bradford 
to be Lieut., vice Thackthwaite, deceased. 

llth Regt. N.I. Supemum. Lieut. John 
Attencurrow' to be brought upon effective 
strength, vice Othniel Gidley, resigned. — 
Ens. W. Paul Phipps to be Lieut., vice 
S, H. Clements, placed on Invalid Pen- 
sion List. 


[March, 
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July 19, 1823, 

Messrs. J. Brpwnrigg Belassis, George 
Wilson, John Jackson, ITios. Gamble 
Fraser, George Johnson, and Edward 
Samuel Thompson, admitted Cadets of 
Infantry, and promoted to rank of Ensign. 

Messrs, Samuel Love and David 
Forbes admitted on the establishment as 
Assist. Surgeons. 

July 21, 1823. 

Lieut. Wilson, Quart. Mast, and Interp., 
2d Light Cav., to superintend repairs au- 
thorized to be made in public buildings at 
Deesa. 

Lieut. Thomas Leighton, 7th N. L, a 
Cadet of season 1807, to have brevet 
rank of Capt. from 4th June last. 

Medical Estab.^Surg, James Dow lo 
take rank vice ' G. Colquhoun, retired ; 
date of rank Oct. 1, 1821. — Surg. Edm. 
C. Harrison to take rank vice Baird, de- 
ceased; ditto Nov. 6, 1821. — Surg. Chas. 
Daw, deceased, to take rank vice Jukes, 
deceased; ditto Nov. 11, 1821. — Surg. 
Rich. Sharpe to take rank vice Taylor, 
deceased; ditto Dec. 7, 1821. — Surg. 
TIios. P. Week.s to take rank vice Mitchell, 
retired; ditto Jan. 3, 1822. — Surg. Andrew 
Gibson, M. D., to take rank vice W, 
Aitkin, deceased; ditto April 16, 1822. — 
Surg. James McAdam to take rank vice 
W. Hall, deceased; ditto Aug. 16, 1822. 
— Surg. Rich. Hartley Kennedy, M.D., 
to take rank, vice C. Dawe, deceased ; 
ditto Dec. 12, 1822. — Surg. John Warner 
to take rank vice Pan ton, deceased ; ditto 
Dec. 22, 1822.*— Surg. George A. Stuart 
to take rank vice Maxwell, promoted; 
ditto Feb. 13, 1823. — Sen. Assist. Surg. 
Howell Powell to be Surg. vice Straeban, 
promoted to Superint. Surgeon ; ditto 
May 11, 1823. 

July 26, 1823. 

Ens. A. Bums to perform duties of 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat. 11th 
N.I. 

Lieut. Bartlett, 1st bat, 9th N.I., to act 
as Adjutant to Field Detachment of 
Giiicawar Subsidiary Force under Capt. 
Garraway, from 11th June. 

June 31, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. J. A. Sinclair to act, dur- 
ing absence to Presidency of Mr. Dal- 
gairns, as Civil Surgeon in Candeish. 

,Jug. 4, 1823. 

Invalid Bat. — Lieut. W. Pouget, 2d 
bat. 5th N.I., to be Adjutant vice Rob- 
son, promoted; date of rank, Aug. 1, 1823. 

5lh BegU Lieut. J. Farquharson to be 
Adjutant to 2d bat. vice Pouget, appoint- 
ed to Invalid Bat. ; Aug. 1, 1823. 

Aug. 7, 1823. 

Lieut. A. F. Johnson, Ist bat. 9th regt., 
to act as Assist, to Capt. Criiickshank, 
Superintending Revenue and Topographi- 
cal Surveys in Guzerat, during absence of 
Lieut. Dumaresq, on sick certificate. 


Aug. 8, 1823. 

Assist, Surg. Pringle to assume charge 
of medical duties of Garrison of Broach, 
on departure of Assist. Surg. Fraser to 
Presidency, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. Froward, 7th N. I. to act as 
Adjut. to 1st bat, 

Aug. 12, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. Anderson, H. C.’s ship 
Discovery, relieved from marine duty ; 
and Mr. MackelJ, now in the Psyche, 
transferred to the Discovery. 

Sub, Assist, Surg. Vaughan, at present 
in medical charge of the Aurora, will 
join the Psyche in room of Mr. Mackell. 
Aug. 21, 1823. 

1st Bat. 5th Begt. N. /. Lieut. Teas- 
daie, 1st bat. 1st or Grenad. Regt. N.I. to 
officiate as Interp. during suspension of 
Lieut, Meldr^m ; date of appoint. April 
26, 1823. — Lieut. Cathcart, to perform 
duties of Quart. IMast. ; ditto, 

2d Bat. Sth Begt. I. Lieut. Bernard 
McMahon to act as Adjut. during absence 
of Lieut, and Adjut. Collis, on sick certi- 
ficate ; date of appoint, Aug. 5, 1823. 
Aug. 23, 1823. 

Lieut. Col. Mackonochie confirmed in 
command of Troops in Cutch from date of 
his assuming charge. 

Aug. 23, 1823. 

Ordnance Depart. Sub- Conduct, Ni- 
cliolas Hughes to be Conductor vice 
Wilkinson dismissed from situation by 
sentence of Gen. Court-martial ; date of 
appoint. Aug. 6, 1823, 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

rotnbay Castle, June 26, 1823. 

E. W. Harris to be 1st Lieut., vice 
Grubb, deceased ; date of rank. May 9, 
1823. 

Aug. 1, 1823. 

2d Lieut. Robert Cogan to be 1st 
Lieut., vice Barnes, deceased ; date of 
rank, May 9, 1823. 

2d Lieut. John Sawyer to be 1 st Lieut, 
ditto ditto. 

2d Lieut, Wm. Rose to be 1st Lieut, 
vice Watson, deceased ; date of rank, July 
10, 1823. 

Sen. Midshipman C. Barnard, to be 2d 
Lieut., \icc Cogan, promoted; date of 
rank. May 4, 1823. 

Sen. Midshipman Robert Lowe to be 
2d Lieut, vice Harris, promoted ; date of 
rank, May 9, 1823. 

Sen. Midshipman Oliph Spencer to be 2d 
Lieut. \ ice Sawyer, promoted; ditto ditto. 

Sen. Midshipman Charles Wells to be 
2d Lieut, vice Rose, promoted ; date of 
rank, July 10, 1823. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe, 

July 11. P. y. Waugh, Ut Bengal 
Nat. Cavalry, for his health. 
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Aug* 2. Lieut. D. Lidd^l, 5th N. I, 

25. Assist. Surg. John Granville Grif- 
fith, for one year, on his private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope. 

June 23. Capt. Joseph Walker, of Ar- 
tiller)', for ten months, on sick certificate. 

Cancelled. 

June 21. Major Litchfield, 2d L.C , 
to Europe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE JNlJlA-BUILT 
SHIP SWALLOW, 

Lost in the river Hooghly, IGthJanef 1823.’* 

The Swallow was built in Bombay 
dock-yard, by Manackjee Lowjee, the 
head builder, uncle to the late Jamsetjee 
Bomanjee. She was laid dow n in 1777, 
and launched on 2d April 1778. She was 
first employed as a Company’s packet, and 
made several trips to England ; she was 
then taken into the Bombay marine, and 
after a short time returned to the packet 
service, in which she continued for many 
years. 

She was commanded by the follow ing 
persons, viz. Captains Bendy, Hall, 
Penny (w'hile in the Marine), Anderson, 
Curtis, Clifton, and Suard; and, during 
the period she was employed as a packet, 
the following public characters w^ere pas- 
sengers on board her : Lord Macartney, 
returning to England from his government 
of Madras ; Lord Cornwallis, on his ap- 
pointment to India as Governor General. 
She conveyed the same nobleman back to 
England from Calcutta ; Sir John Shore, 
from his supreme government j Mr. Petrie, 
from the council at Madras ; and various 
other functionaries of rank. 

About the year ISO'LL the Sw'allow not 
being required as a packet, w as sold to the 
Danes ; fitted in London, and w’ent to 
Copenhagen ; whence she is supposed to 
have proceeded to the West-Indies ; but 
while there, w^as seized by a British man 
of w^ar for a breach of treaty, and con- 
demned as a prize. She w as cut out from 
her anchorage by a sloop of war, after a 
severe action, in w hich the British lost a 
number of her crew\ 

She was then purchased into the King’s 
service, became the Silly sloop of war, and 
w as latterly commanded by Capt Slier ifl’; 
after serving some time in the West-Indies, 
she was, on her passage home, dismasted, 
and received other damage, in a violent 
gale of wind. 

On her return to England, she was sold 
out of the King’s service, and bought by 
some merchants in London ; made three 
voyages to this her parent port as a free 
trader, and w'as lost in Bengal, on her 
fourth voyage outward. — \_Bom. Caz., 
July .30. 

* Vide our Number for January last, p. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE FORT AND TOWN 
OF BOMBAY. 

We understand that the Government, 
with that peculiar attention which ever 
marks its regard for the comfort of the na- 
tive inhabitants, has sanctioned the opening, 
at a considerable expense, of a new' sally- 
port, and a bridge across the ditch, to faci- 
litate the communication with the wells on 
the Esplanade : it being understood that 
the late garrison regulations about the 
church gate, which prohibit persons from 
passing w'ith water after nine o'clock in 
the morning, bear hard on the lower order 
of natives within the towm, particularly 
during the hot W’cather. — [Z/or/i. Gaz. 
Jiih/ 9, 

In consequence of the late alarming and 
destructive fire, which broke out among the 
cotton bales on the Green, our readers wall 
learn, with pleasure, that a committee, 
composed of public officers of Govern- 
ment and gentlemen belonging to the 
leading mercantile houses at the Presidency, 
has been appointed to consider the best 
means of obviating a similar danger to the 
town from placing cotton on the Green, 
and to report on the possibility of removing 
the cotton to some safer place, without 
occasioning an unnecessary loss to indi- 
viduals. 

The plan suggested by the committee, 
which w'e are happy to understand has met 
with the concurrence of Government, is to 
appropriate a part of the Esplanade, near 
the Apollo pier, now' occupied by timber, 
for the reception of cotton ; to widen the 
pier, so as to admit of the erection of con- 
veniences for landing the cotton on it ; 
and the stones used in the w’ork to be 
taken from the beach adjoining the pier, in 
order to make a smooth channel for boats 
to take the ground at low' w'ater. 

The great danger from fire, whether 
from accident or design, to the whole pro- 
perty within the fort, cannot fail to cause 
this arrangement to be view'ed with the 
greatest satisfaction by all classes of tlie 
society. 

Altliough blit a secondary consideration, 
there is also some room for congratulation 
on the score of appearance. 'Hie huge 
piles of cotton which have hitherto covered 
the Green, are no doubt indicative of the 
commercial importance of Bombay, but 
can scarcely be considered as ornamental 
appendages to the great square of the fort; 
a space of ground which w'e hope, on 
some future day, to see surrounded with 
buddings w'orthy of the good taste and 
public spirit of the people. At the same 
time, this extensive area will be always 
available for the exercise of the troops in 
garrison, the purpose for w hich it was ori- 
ginally intended. — Ibid. 

A great many improvements have been 
lately made, within the last few months, in 
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the fort and on the ofeplanade, mention of 
which would very much interest your 
readers at out-station^, particularly the 
military portion of them. Very few know 
that the town-hall has risen above its foun- 
dation ; that the Company are building an 
elegant mess-room for die regiment sta- 
tioned in Fort George ; and that an ex- 
tensive hospital is nearly completed inside 
that fort, for the sick of the regiment which 
may be stationed there. Nor do they in 
general know tliat a substantial range of 
tiled pendals or barracks have been built 
for the Sepoys of two battalions on the es- 
planade, on the ground formerly occupied 
by tents, that disfigured it. That the fish 
market has been removed from their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as weli as the 
butchers* shambles, which latter are novv 
on a building erected on pillars in the sea. 
Government are also, for the convenience 
of the Sepoys, repairing a large tank near 
the Bazar gate, and surrounding it witli 
flagstones, for diem to wasli their clothes 
on,*— [J?o7n. Cour. July 19. 

On reference to the proceedings in the 
Recorder's court, it will be observed, that 
Government have sanctioned tlic erection 
of a penitentiary at that place, capable 
of containing 175 prisoners. The avowed 
object of this building is the necessity of 
dividing persons merely confined for trial 
from those who are under sentence for 
crimes of w'hich they have already been 
found guilty. Such a legulation is one of 
the highest importance, and appears to us 
to be intimately connected with the state of 
the people. \Ve rejoice to see that all the 
improvements and refinements of Europe 
are being daily introduced into this country, 
and we hope, ere long, to have to announce 

the erection of a similar building here. 

Aug. 7. 

CASUALTIES, &C, 

Early on the morning of the 1st instant 
the body of an old man, a Parsee, was dis- 
covered lying in a shed at Mazogon, near 
Belvidere, where, we are given to under- 
stand, he kept a small shop for the sale of 
toddy. He had obviously been murdered, 
a large heavy stone having been found on 
iiis breast, and his neck exhibiting marks 
of violent strangulation. It is supposed 
that the object ot the murderers was to 
obtain possession of a small sum of money 
which the poor man was knowm to have 
accumulated, and which the villains suc- 
ceeded in carrying oft; leaving no clue to 
trace them. A reward of three hundred 
rupees has, Jiowever, n e are happy to find, 
been offered for the iliscovery of the per- 
petrators of this outrage, and we sincerely 
hope it will lead to their apprehension.— 
[ Bom. Gaz. July 9. 

The late spnngs, although not attended 
by any very severe weather, appear to have 


done considerable damage along the beach 
surrounding Back Bay, and the sea, we 
are informed, has made great encroach- 
ment on the property situated in that neigh- 
bourhood. The walls and railings of se- 
veral Bungalows are injured. The house 
formerly occupied by the late Mr. Mil- 
burn has suffered materially, and a consi- 
derable part of the garden wall has been 
thrown down ; the Mussulmans’ burial- 
ground is said to behalf washed away, and 
the general damage amongst the cocoa-nut 
trees, oarts, &c. is stated to be very exten- 
sive, Tile monsoon, as yet, however, has 
not been by any means unusually boiste- 
rous, and the rain has fallen in such quan- 
tity as, we trust, will produce a plentiful 
crop of grain along the coast. — {Bovi. 
Coni'. July 19. 

\\ e learn that a robbery and murder, of 
the most aggravated nature, had been com- 
mitted on Tuesday last, near Bear Hill, 
in Salsette. The story is tlius told. Two 
men had been employed by a shroff, in 
Bombay, to carry a quantity of money and 
jewels to Poonah ; while on their journey 
they were attacked at the above-mentioned 
place, about six o’clock in tlie evening, 
I'obbed of the whole of the property, to tlie 
extent of between four and 5,000 rupees, 
and their bodies cut in a sliocking manner; 
one of them is stated to have been alive 
when found, but tlie head of the other was 
absolutely severed frem the body. 

The nun derers made their escape; but 
we are happy to learn that, through tlie ac- 
tivity of the police, several people have 
been apprehended upon strong grounds of 
suspicion; and we sincerely hope that the 
perpetrators of so desperate an outrage will 
not escape the hands of justice. — [Bom. 
Cour, Aug. 2. 

MOJJUVIENT to the MEJIOUY of STFpHyy 

Uabington, esq. 

It win probably be in the recollection 
of most of our readers that it v\as our 
painful duty to announce in our obitu.-iry 
of the 8th June 1822, the nielancholv de- 
cease of a much-respected member of our 
society, Mr. Steplien Babington, of the 
Civil Service; and we aie sure it will he 
satisfactory to all \\ ho were acquainted with 
that lamented individual, to know that a 
subscription for the erection of a monu- 
ment to his memory, in St. Thomas’s 
church, set on foot by a few of Iiis most 
intimate friends at this place, has receiveii 
such cordial support from his fellow ser- 
vants, and other friends at the presidency 
and subordinates, as to have enabled the 
gentlemen w’ho undertook the management 
of the subscription to realize the sum of 
thirteen thousand five hundred lupces* 
and after reserving sufficient funds to meet 
the expense ot erecting the monument on 
arrival, to remit through the liberality of 
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Government, who have been pleased to 
grant them a favourable rate of exchange, 
bills on the Hon. the Court of Directors 
for 4^1,425, in favour of Mr. Benja- 
min Ba!)ington, of Aldermanbury, the 
brother of the deceased, who has been re- 
quested to employ a sculptor of the 
eminence in the execution of tlie work, — 
Cour, Ju7ie 7. 

BOMBAY SESSIONS. 

July 14, 1823. — The Sessions of Oyer 
and Terminer commenced this day. After 
the usual preliminary forms, the Recorder 
addressed the Grand Jury nearly as follows : 

Though the calendar, I am sorry to say, 
is rather a heavy one, both as to the num- 
ber and quality of offences ; yet it will re- 
quire but few remarks from me, as it con- 
sists almost entirely of buiglaries and lar- 
ceny cases, which mu'^t have constantly 
come before you, gentlemen, when sitting 
on former Grand Juries, and ^vith the law 
relating to which, therefore, you must be 
thoroughly acquainted. I have one or two 
cases, however, on wdiich I shall presently 
trouble you with a few' words. At present, 
I must request your attention to another 
subject, which equally falls within the line 
of your duties ; I mean the gaol. 

“ As many of the gentlemen who are 
now presentwere membersof the last Grand 
Jury, they must be aware that many alte- 
rations were recommended by them, all of 
them, in my opinion, most judicious, Ihis 
recommendation was immediately handed 
by me to the Government ; in answer to 
which, a communication has lieen made to 
the Court, that the Hon. the Governor in 
Council had ordered the improvements 
suggested to be carried into immediate 
effect, 

“ I am happy also to infoi-m you, that 
another object, which, though it formed uo 
part of the recommendation of the last 
Grand Jury, had yet excited its attention, 
as well as that of former Grand Juries, as 
well as that of myself when I visited the 
gaol, is now likely to be effected. You 
are, I do not doubt, aware that at present 
there is no classification of the criminal 
prisoners ; those w’ho are committed to 
gaol merely, or separation for safe custody 
till trial, and whom therefore the law 
considers as innocent, are usually with 
those who have been found guilty by a 
verdict of a Jury, and are confined there 
for punishment. 

“ Again, a party committed for a petty 
theft, or any trivial offence, is associated 
with those who have been convicted of the 
^most heinous crimes, even murder : this 
was most improper ; but, from the want of 
space in the old gaol, it was not easy to 
find a remedy. The foreman of the Jury 
and myself paid this subject considerable 
attention. We examined the gaol, and a 
Aiiatic Journ, — No. 99. 


plan of it : but could not devise any very 
possible plan for remedying this abuse.— 
I am happy, however, to say, that a remedy 
is now in tlie course of being applied, as 
the Court has received a communication 
from Government, stating that the Hon. 
the Governor in Council had given direc- 
tions for the erection of a penitentiary, 
capable of containing 175 persons. This 
certainly is a measure of the greatest uti- 
lity ; for you must be perfectly aware, that 
in many cases of the most heinous offence, 
imprisonment is tfie only punishment short 
of death which the Court can inflict. I 
allude, principally, to offences committed 
by the European soldiery. Their trans- 
portation to New' South Wales is no pu- 
nishment ; on the contraiy, the expectation 
of such sentence iias frequently operated 
as a motive to the commission of crimes. 
It is notorious, that the hope of being sent 
by the judgment of the Court to a better 
climate than this, lias actually, in many 
cases, prompted European soldiers to com- 
mit tlie most dreadful crimes ; and in other 
instances to confess crimes which they had 
never perpetrated. This measure of erect- 
ing a penitentiary, which can give the 
Court the means of consigning convicts to 
imprisonment, and to an imprisonment 
which, for the regulations to be adopted, 
will operate as a punishment. 

“ Gentlemen, I will make a few observa- 
tions also w’ith respect to the debtor side of 
tlie gaol. Since my arrival here I have 
paid this subject considerable attention, in 
the hopes of being alile to effect a diminu- 
tion in the number of prisoners confined 
for debt, without any injury to the public. 
On looking to the list of debtors, I could 
not but be struck with some degree of asto- 
nishment at the long period for which some 
of the debtors tried had been imprisoned. 
It appears that the first debtor on the list 
has been in gaol since the 4th of June, in 
the jear 1814, aperiod of just nine years. 
With respect to this injustice, if it be one, 
the Court has no power to remedy it, but 
application must be made to the Legislature. 
The only insolvent act which is extended 
to this settlement is what is commonly 
called the Lord’s act, by which prisoners 
confined for debts may apply to be dis- 
charged ; but on the creditors undertaking 
to make the debtor a certain weekly allow- 
ance, such application is to be refused; 
and if the creditor pays such allowance, 
the debtor may be confined in gaol for life. 

I cannot but think that it would be desi- 
rable to have an insolvent act, which should, 
in some degree, limit the period of im- 
prisonment extended to this country. I 
am fully aware of the objections which 
exist to the insolvent laws as they are esta- 
blished in England, and that those ob- 
jections would apply even more strongly to 
such laws in this country. I am quite 
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aware that the present insolvent act has 
been the source of the greatest possible 
frauds ; that many persons, in tlie expecta- 
tion of being discharged after a very short 
imprisonment, by the operation of the in- 
solvent act, from all personal responsibility 
for their debts, have, without any prospect 
of being able to discharge them, contracted 
debts to a large amount ; and that others, 
who have had property sufficient to pay 
their debts, have fraudulently assigned 
that property to others, and have gone to 
gaol for the mere purpose of obtaining a 
personal exemption from legal process. Of 
all this I am fully aware; but those ob- 
jections go not to the principle of the in- 
solvent laws, but to tlie period of imprison- 
ment required before a debtor ran apply 
to be discharged. Under the present in- 
solvent act in England, a debtor may ap- 
ply to be discharged after a few days, or a 
few weeks’ imprisciiment. Such a pro- 
vision would be more unfit for tiiis country 
than for England, inasmuch as tliere is 
here much less moral feeling, much less 
reliance to be placed upon oaths, much 
greater prevalence of fraud, and much 
more difficulty in the detection of it. Any 
insolvent act which should be extended to 
this country, would require a considerable 
period of imprisonment before tlie debtor 
should be entitled to his discharge ; but I 
think some insolvent act, to prevent incar- 
ceration for life, would be desirable. I 
make these observations for the purpose of 
your consideration, with a view to some 
future measure, and not for the purpose of 
asking you for any present decision. I 
will make but one more observation on 
this subject, and that is, that the only 
ground on which imprisonment for debt 
can be justified at all, is either as a means 
of compelling payment where a party has 
property, or as a punishment for some 
fraud of the debtor.” 

His Lordship then made some remarks 
on the writ of Capias, and adverting to 
the constitution of the Court of Requests, 
observed that it did not fall within the pro- 
vince of the Court to alter the existing re- 
gulations, which were sanctioned by long 
usage ; he mainly anxious to see that 
til use regulations were acted upon ; not, as 
we understood his Lordship to say, that he 
considered the regulations of that Court 
faultless, but he doubted w hether any im.. 
provemer.t could be effected, constituted as 
that Comtwas. 

The Grand Jury then retired.— f Rom, 
Cour, July 19. 

S H I P P I N G. 

DciHU'tures. 

Aug. 5. Scaltby Cauk, Newall, for 
China.«^G. Asitij Pope, for ^Madras and 
Calcutta. — 7. Elixa^ iroodhead, for Cal- 
cutta.— £0. Chafles Forlm, Bryden, for 


China.^ — 21. Glenelgy Weddell, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal. — 23. Bn'idgewater, Mit- 
chell, for China. — 27. Itoyal George, El- 
lerby, for London. — 30. Emaad, Jones, 
for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 30. At Surat, the lady of the Rev, 
Wm. Fyvic, of a son. 

A tig. 9. At Ahraednuggur, the lady of 
Capt. Laurie, of the Artillery, of a son. 

12. At Belleville, the lady of Major 
Tucker, Dep.-Adjutant-General of the 
Army, of a son, 

20. 'Hie lady of John Wedderburn, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter. 

21, At Tannah, Mrs. Horne, of a 
daughter. 

24, At Sattarah, the lady of Capt, Hen, 
Adams, of a boy. 

26. The lady of Capt. Barr, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 1 . The lady of Chas, Keys, Esq., 
Master Attendant of the Hon. Company’s 
Marine, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 26. At Baroda, Lieut. Duncan 
Wra. Shaw, commanding tlie Resident’s 
Escort, to Miss Ann T'horapson, niece to 
Col. Brother, C. B. 

27. At Broach, Mr. Joseph Borges, to 
Elena Texeira, widow of the late Carlos 
Texeira, 

Sept. 2. Lieut. Houghton, of the Hon. 
Company’s Marine, to Miss S, Henshaw. 

DEATHS. 

July 2. At Sattara, of a bilious fever, 
Lieut. John Gilbert Bird, of 1st bat. 2d 
regt., aged 20. 

Aug. 8. At Malligaum, in Candeish, 
Chas. Casey, infant son of Edw. C. Casey, 
Seijt. -Major 1st bat. 4th N. I. 

10. Of lock-jaw and malignant fever, 
Luzia, the wife of J. C. Monteiro, an as- 
sistant to the Marshal of the Bombay gaol. 

11. Mrs. Begzada Stephanus, alias 
Khanumjee, relict of the late Mr, Ste- 
phanus Minas, aged 98 years. She was a 
native of Ispahan, and was the firet Arme- 
nian of her sex that originally settled at 
Surat. 

^13. Master James Purefoy, son of Mr. 

C. Anderson, aged seven years. 

— At Grigon, Caroline, daughter of 
A. D. Souza, Esq., aged one year. 

14. Ragoonaih Pillajee, a respectable 
Hindoo of thia place, and formerly a clerk 
in the Courier office. 

15, Mrs, Mary R. M‘Kenzie, aged 21 
years. 

— At Poona, Katherine Frederica^ the 
infant daughter of Capt. Frankland, of 
H, M. 20th Foot, aged nine months. 
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16. Colin F. S McKenzie, inl’ant son 
of Mr. Go C. McKenzie. 

18. The infant son of Conductor John 
Kilkenny, Ordnance Department. 

22. At Belvidere, S. H. Jones, Esq., of 
the Civil Service on this establishmer.t, 
aged 21 years. 

23. Eliza Sophia, wife of Capt. W, G. 
Graham, of the Country ^Merchant Ser- 
vice, aged 22 years. 

Lately, at Asseergurh, the infant son of 
Capt. C. J. C. Davidson, Bengal Engi- 
neers. 


CEYLON. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION. 

A.D. 1823. — Regulation No. II, 

For extending the Period leithin which the 
Provisions of the Twenty’-shth Pegida- 
tion of the year 1822 shall be complied 
with in the District of Jiatticnloa, till the 
thirty first day of December 1823. 

1. Whereas it is represented to Govern- 
ment, that from local causes, the enclosing 
witli walls the wells in the district of 
Batticaloa, as required by the twenty- 
siith Regulation of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and tw’enty-two, could not 
be completed within the period by the said 
Regulation directed: 

2. It is therefore enacted by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, that the pe- 
riod within which it shall be incumbent 
on the proprietors or occupiers of land in 
the district of Batticaloa, in which there 
may be any well or wells, to secure the 
same in manner in and by the twenty- 
sixth Regulation of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, required 
and enacted, shall bo extended till the 
thirty-first day of December next ensuing, 
and no penalty shall have effect for any 
breach of the said Regulation in the dis- 
trict of Batticaloa, until after the said 
thirty -first day of December next. 

Ghen at Columbo, tins third day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three. 

By order of the Council. 

(Signed) George Lusignan, Secretary 
to Council. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THUNDER STORM AND INUNDATIONS. 

We have received accounts from Matura 
of the most alarming effects having been 
occasioned by a thunder storm on the night 
of Saturday, the 24th May. By a letter 
dated the 26tli inst., we learn that the 
river .had swollen to an unusal height, and 
that, between tlie hours of eight and nine 
on the night of the 25tb, the great bridge 
bad given way, and all the timbers had 
been swept down the stream, with the 
exception of three arches on the side of 


the Star-redoubt. Report speaks of seve- 
ral of the houses having been washed 
away ; and several of the bridges in the 
interior having come down the river 
piecemeal. Some lives are said to have 
been lost, and property damaged to a con- 
siderable amount. The rapidity of the 
current w'as too strong to admit of a boat 
passing to the opposite shore, on which 
the town and fort are situated ; and our 
correspondent w'as therefore prevented the 
possibility of ascertaining the extent of 
damage that had been sustained on that 
side the river. Trees and dead cattle of 
all descriptions have been washed down 
from the interior, and we fear that we shall 
receive accounts of this storm having been 
very generally felt throughout the district. 

By a letter dated a day later, we learn 
that a thunder storm, accompanied by 
several show'ers of rain, had been again 
felt on the morning of the 27th : but 
that the river had, notwithstanding, fallen 
eighteen inches. At the mouth of the 
Matura river the flood is stated to have 
occasioned great damages. An attempt 
was made, through the Mod liar of the 
Morwa Corle, to open another passage to 
the river l)y the former canal, which leads 
from the Moorish temple parallel with the 
front of the fort to the sea ; this attempt 
proved abortive, the sea having a higher 
swell there than at the mouth of the river. 
— [Ceylon Gaz., May 31. 

We liave learnt since our last, that the 
country in the^ neighbourhpod of Ratna- 
poora has suffered materially by the late 
inundations, which did so much mischief at 
Matura : whence, hewever, w^e have re- 
ceived no further particulars, and hope 
the loss of lives and property has not been 
great. At Ratnapoora, many buildings 
situated much above the usual level of the 
rise of the river (the Kaloo Gangha) were 
for many hours several feet under w'ater ; 
amongst the number were the cutcherry 
and hospital of the station. The water 
began to subside on IMonday the 26th. 
Six human lives are said to have been lost ; 
a mother and three young children were 
carried away by the current, together with 
the hut in which they resided : of the 
other deaths w^e have received no particu- 
lars. Tlie loss in cattle and grain, and 
the destruction of habitations, are stated 
to be of an unprecedented nature. — Ibid* 
June 7. 

We learn from Galle, that the same 
cause w'hich produced the inundations in 
the Saffragam and Matura provinces, ope- 
rated there, the Gendura i iver having bee» 
swelled unprecedently, and done very coik 
siderable damage. Tlie poorer classes in 
the Galle and Slatura districts have suf- 
fered severely from the loss of property ; 
and the Collectors have, on the part of 
Government, afforded such relief as was 
necessary .— June 14. 

3 Q 2 
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CASUALTIES. 

Jeremiah Irodge, a private in His Ma- 
jesty’s 83d regiment, belonging to the 
garrison of Ratnapoora, was accidentally 
drowned in the Kalu Ganga, while bathing 
on tl)e evening of the 18tli instant ; upon 
the body being discovered on the morning 
of the 20th, a coroner’s inquest was held, 
after which the corpse was interred. 

We have also received an account of the 
death of four pei^ons who had taken refuge 
in a hut in the neighbourhood of the rest- 
house, at Nacandelle, in Saffragam, re- 
ported to have been struck by lightning 
during a thunder storm at about 4 p.m. on 
the i9th instant. — [Ceylon Gaz, Airril 26. 

We regret having to record a very 
melancholy accident which occurred in 
these roads yesterday. As a boat belong- 
ing to the ship Speke was, in the afternoon, 
coming on shore witli some of the passen- 
gers, in charge of the first mate, on the bar, 
the surf running very high, a sea struck 
her, and she upset instantly. The mate 
and seamen succeeded in saving them- 
selves, and exerted shemselves as much as 
possible to preserve the passengers, who 
were Mrs. Morgan, wife of Mr. Morgan, 
hospital assistant to the forces, and three 
children and an European servant woman : 
but only succeeded in respect to two of 
the children, w'ho, though much exhausted 
when brought on shore, w'ere by the exer- 
tion of proper means restored to life. The 
bodies of the third child and the servant 
maid were brought on shore lifeless, and 
the efforts used to restore animation were 
fruitless ; the body of Mrs. Morgan has not 
yet been found. The unfortunate hus- 
band was standing on the flag staff bastion 
when the boat upset ; and though not cer- 
tain his family were on board, had reason 
to believe it possible ; his grief on learning 
the actual loss he has sustained may easily 
be imagined. — [Ceylon Gaz. June 28. 

We learn from Batticaloa, that the 
boat Mohamadoe Meera Madeth, No. 68, 
of that port, and which had sailed from 
thence to Trincomalee on the morning of 
the 23d ultimo, with a cargo of paddy, 
foundered at sea a few hours after leaviii'T 
the river. This unfortunate event is said 
to have been occasioned by the starting of 
a plank in the boat’s bottom; she filled 
and sunk so rapidly, that the crew were 
unable to launch the small canoe that w as 
on board ; fortunately however she floated, 
and was the means of saving all the lives 
that were on board, with the exception of 
two women and one man, who we regret 
to say perished ; those who clung to the 
canoe were picked up by a cutter that was 
at anchor near the spot where the dhoney 
founderad. — [Ceylon Gaz. July 5. 

marriage. 

July 10. At Trincomalee, T. H. Tw\- 


— Birman Emjnre, [March, 

nam, Esq. , harbour-master, to Mrs. Haw- 
kins, widow of Lieut. Hawkins, R. N. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

Jsexo Viceroy at i2a«goo7i.— The new 
Viceroy, or minister as he is more generally 
called, is said to be much disliked. An 
instance of his cruelty occurred within the 
last two months, which is without a parallel 
in the modern history of any country, how- 
ever despotic. Two men had been over- 
heard to speak disrespectfully of the Go- 
vernment, and information of their offence 
w^as instantly conveyed to tlie Minister. 
The men were seized ; and, after enduring 
solitary confinement for a month, w'ere at 
the expiration of that time brought out to 
be shot. A bull’s eye was painted on each 
of their breasts, and they were then bound 
to a stake, and fired at by twenty men; 
w'ho, either accidentally or designedly, 
missed them. After this agonizing or- 
deal, they were then remanded to the place 
of their confinement; and again brought 
out on the following day, and fired at in 
the same manner : but wdth a different re- 
sult, for on this occasion they were killed, 
being pierced by many Ijalls. 

Until the appointment of this last Vice- 
roy, who succeeded to the office about 
two years ago, executions had become 
much more rare than formerly ; but this 
man, it is said, seems determined to revive 
the frequency of these scenes of bloodshed. 
Some ten year', ago, or more, the punish- 
ment of crucifixion w’as common amongst 
these people; and its cruelty was, if pos- 
sible, increased by eitlier placing the cross 
near to the banks of the river, to tempt the 
alligator to spring at its prey, the cross 
being of very moderate licight ; or, in 
other cases, the cross w’as taken down with 
the suffering w retell on it, and set afloat in 
the^ river, that the miserable victim of san- 
guinary laws might, wdiile the vital spark 
yet lingered, be devoured by the alligators. 
Another punishment, w'hich an European 
residing there actually witnessed some fif- 
teen years ago, is the pouring melted lead 
down the throat of the criminal; indeed 
tills diabolical punisliment was sometimes 
awarded for yeiy trifling offences, lliese 
revolting evidences of savage barbarity 
appear to have given way to laws less 
abominably cruel ; but tlie present Minis- 
ter seems to think no more of decapitating 
his fellow creatures than he would think of 
cutMng off the head of a fowl ; and, in- 
d^d, the people themselves seem to regard 
these executions with equal indifference, 
not even excepting the victims themselves. 
Several of these bloody exhibitions occur- 
red within these last three months ; and 
the criminals, after being brought to the 
place of execution, sat down as is usual, 
each with an executioner behind him, 
smoking cheroots, and conversing ap- 
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parently with the utmost sangfroid. Their 
hair is first cut short ; and the instrument 
with which they are decapitated is a long 
sharp knife, with which the executioner 
seldom fails to sever the head from the 
body at one blow ; but if he does fail, he 
is severely flogged for his want of dex- 
terity. 

The Birmans are a very fine, athletic, 
and most intelligent race of men ; and 
there is not, perhaps, in the world a finer 
country than that which they inhabit ; 
but, under such a government as that which 
rules over it, neither the capabilities of the 
inhabitants nor of the soil can ever be 
sufficiently developed. Towards Euro- 
peans the conduct, both of the King of 
Ava, and of his Viceroys at Rangoon, has 
generally been mild and ccnciliatory ; 
although they have occasionally been sub- 
jected to the most degrading treatment; 
instances of which have very recently oc- 
curred. It is believed, however, that the 
King would never sanction such proceed- 
ings, as he has shewn the most marked 
attention to the Europeans who have visit- 
ed his capital, and evinced the greatest 
readiness to hear their complaints ; but the 
fact is, the interpreters they employ dare 
not truly interpret what they say. It is a 
curious fact, that he is anxious to under- 
stand the contents of the Calcutta news- 
papers ; and the Calcutta Journal, we 
understand, is regularly taken up to Ava 
to be translated to him : but the trans- 
lators, it is said, very courteously suppress 
any passage that they suppose might be 
offensive to the “ golden ears.” But, not- 
withstanding this timidity of the interpreters 
the editors of our papers here, w hen com- 
municating any fact that may reflect on the 
King of Ava, or on the Birmah Govern- 
ment, should be somewhat guarded ; as by 
any reference to the informant, they may 
endanger even his life, should he ever re- 
turn to Pegue, and the circumstance be 
made known to the Viceroy, who has the 
power of life and death without reference 
to the King. In cases of common dis- 
putes or misunderstandings arising be- 
tween foreigners and the natives, the Sha- 
bundar, a Mr. Lansago, by birth a Spaniard, 
was not long since appointed the Judge ; 
and the Viceroy could not interfere with 
his decisions. It was said, how'ever, that 
those resorting there, the Europeans in 
particular, had little cause to rejoice at 
this. — [Rjrtgfl/ Hurk. May ^23. 

Ship I..aunch at Rangoon . — On Satur- 
day, the 26t!i of April 1823, at half-past 
five P.M., was launched from the yard of 
Mr. John Turner, builder in Rangoon, a 
ship of the burthen of 344 tons. All the 
Europeans there, and an immense con- 
course of Birmahs, attended the interesting 
ceremony. She was named the Penang 
Merchant, and is the property of Catcha- 
toor Gallastein, Esq. , Armenian merchant 
at Penang.— [C’c/. Jour. May 20. 


. —Penang* — Java. 

PENANG. 

CONTRIBUTIOK XO the DmiLESSKl) IRISH. 

To the Hon. Sir Fr^incis Macnaghten, 
&c. 8iC. Chairman of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee for the Distressed Irish. 

P. W.Jslandt April 29, 1823. 
Honourable Sir : — Nothing but the 
want of an opportunity for communicating 
with Calcutta has prevented niy soliciting 
permission, at an earlier date, to enclose to 
your address the present, first of a set of 
Government bills of exchange, for Sicca 
Rupees 3,061 10 9, which amount the 
community of Prince of Wales’ Island 
have subscribed, according to the accom- 
panying list, in behalf of the distressed 
poor in Ireland, and which it affords me 
much personal gratification to become the 
channel of remitting for disposal to you, 
and the Committee at Calcutta, whose 
generous and patriotic labours you have 
directed with so much zeal and true bene- 
volence. I have the honour to remain. 

Yours, &c. W. E. Phillips. 


JAVA. 

MARKETS, STATE OF EXCHANGE, &C. 

Accounts from Batavia have been re- 
ceived to the 24th September. By these 
we learn that the cofiee market remained 
in an unsettled state, and prices were 
nominal. At the eastward, however, for 
two or three weeks previous, there had 
been a considerable decline. At Soura- 
baya, where the quantity was very con- 
siderable, the last quotation was thirty 
rupees per picul, or 13 dollars 63 cents, 
currency on shore, and a further decline 
was expected. The quantity of coffee on 
hand is stated to be unusually large for 
the season, and it was thought the holders 
must give way. The amount of the stock 
at Batavia, in the hands of Government 
and private individuals, was about 140,000 
piculs, and as much more remained to be 
brought forward. The market, at the 
date of these advices, was very favourable 
for imports, but it was expected in three 
or four months an advance would take 
place in almost every article. The opium 
farms had been sold the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and had been purchased by several 
companies, which w'ould produce a com- 
petition in the market, and very probably 
affect the price of the drug, as heretofore 
the farms were held by one company. 
The exchange at Batavia was, on Eng- 
land, at thirty days, 4^ dollars currency ; 
on Holland, at three months, 51 to 52 st. 
do. On Bengal, at thirty days, 187 sicca 
rupees per 100 dollars. Spanish dollars, 
10 to 11 per cent, slow sale; and dou- 
bloons, 16:| to 16j. 

Letters from Batavia of the 16th Sep- 
tember last, bring the news of the death 
of his Highness the Soesochoenan of 
Soerakarta, Pakoebaeana-Senopatti-Ingo- 
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logo-AbduI-Rachman-Sahidan-Panatogo- 
mo V., which happened on the 5th of that 
month. This Prince succeeded his father in 
October 1 820. He has not left any legi- 
timate descendants. Till the Supreme 
Government shall have come to a decision 
respecting the succession to the throne, our 
resident at Socrakarta has taken possession 
of the seals of Government, and fixed his 
abode in the palace. — {^Dutek Paper, 


TON QUIN. 

RoynCf tThn, 22. — According to the ac- 
counts of the Missionaries in the eastern 
kingdom of Tonquin, Christianity makes 
great progress there. The Mandarins of 
the 1st and 2d class favour the labours of 
the Missionaries, and protect them in the 
exercise of their religion, the disturbers of 
which are rigorously punished, Thelearn- 
ed men in particular are easily instructed, 
and break their idols to pieces after a few 
conferences with the Missionaries. In 
June 1821, a whole district sent deputies 
to ask to be instructed in the Christian 
faith.— [Gem «7t Paper, 


VAN DIEMANS LAND. 

We have received a series of Gazettes 
from Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, 
to the end of August. The progress of 
improvement of this fine colony appears 
to be extremely rapid, of which, perhaps, 
the most striking instance is afforded in 
the projected establishment of passage- 
vessels, constructed after the manner of 
the Leith and Berwick smacks, to sail 
regularly between Hobart Town and Sid- 
ney, for the conveyance of passengers. 
A company had been formed for this pur- 
pose at Hobart Town, to which the sum 
of £2,500 had been subscribed, the whole 
amount required for the undertaking being 
j06,OOO. The Berwick, a passage-vessel 
for Van Dieman*s Land, had brought out 
a supply of merino, the greater part of 
which arrived safe; but of 24 head of 
horned cattle shipped on board the same 
vessel, the whole unfortunately perished. 
These cattle were of the approved breed, 
and in consequence of the very serious 
loss sustained, as well to the colony as to 
the individuals concerned, a legal investi- 
gation was likely to take place on the sub- 
ject. We glad to perceive that proper 
protection is given to the passengers on 
their voyage to this colony, by giving them 
damages in the law courts in cases of 
neglect or ill-treatment by the Captain. 
Three actions for such conduct were 
brought in the Lieutenant Governor’s 
Court against the Captain of the Berwick 
in of which verdicts were given for the 
ulaintijSs. It was in contemplation to es- 
tablish a bank at Hobart Town. 

Hobart Town Gazettes of the 1st Sept, 
have been received at the New England 


Van DiemaiHs Layid, [ Ma r c h. 

Coffee-house. Tliey mention the arrival, 
from England, of the ship Commodore 
Hayes, Capt. Moncrief, with 216 male 
convicts. She had on board the head- 
quarters and staff of the 3d regiment of 
infantry (or buffs). There had been a 
General Meeting at Hobart Town of the 
merchants, landholders, and respectable 
inhabitants, when an abstract of a regula- 
tion for the bank w'as agreed to, and a 
large portion of the shares subscribed for, 
Tlie Chairman of the Meeting, with a de- 
putation of twelve gentlemen, had after- 
w'ards an interview with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, for the purpose of requesting 
him to obtain a charter from his Ex- 
cellency the Governor-in-Chief, which his 
honour promised immediately to solicit. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

P. S. Bnsinnee, Esq., found guilty at 
the Cape of embezzling the public money, 
has been sentenced to transportation from 
the colony for seven years. 


TRISTAN BE AC UNHA. 

Falmoulfiy Feb, 14.— We have l>een fa- 
voured by a respectable passenger of the 
ship Berwick, which called off the island 
of Tristan de Acunha, on her voyage to 
this port, with the following particulars, to 
which we give publicity, trusting they may 
be useful to voyagers bound to India and 
New Holland 

“ March 25, 1823, the ship Berwick 
called off* the island of Tristan de Acunha, 
found seventeen people, ten of whom con- 
stantly reside there, who had for disposal 
25 tons of potatoes, vegetables, milk and 
butter. They have two good whale 'boats, 
with which they are always ready to afford 
assistance in watering any vessel requiring 
their aid. The water is easily got by roll - 
ing the casks a short distance (30 yards) 
from the boats ; or with a long hose, in 
moderate weather, the casks could be 
filled in the boats. lu payment for their 
assistance, or supplies of potatoes, &c. 
tliey gave preference to clothes, salt beef, 
pork, and rum ; and their demands were 
not exorbitant for either potatoes, milk, 
or assistance.” 


As we have nothing important to offer 
in the way of postscript, imaddition to the 
intelligence communicated in the fore^ing 
pages, we shall content ourselves with ob- 
serving, that they contain the latest that 
has hitherto reached this country, from any 
of the three Presidencies. We have rea- 
son to believe, indeed, that our last num- 
ber contained later informatitm from Cal- 
cutta than has yet been received in any 
other quarter. 
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and allow the Company to adminisier 
them as trustees, till all his debts were 
paid, receiving in the interim a yearly sura 
for him for his maintenance. When the 
several creditors were called upon to prove 
their debts, the house of Palmer and Co. 
produced an acknowledgment signed by 
His Highness for the amount of £^700,000, 
which was the sura stipulated at first to be 
lent ; on inquiry, however, it turned out 
that of this sum only ^^350,000 had been 
paid ; and that the remaining j^’330,C00 
was merely a fraudulent trick to be played 
against the Government, who, without this 
inquiry instituted by Mr, Adam, would 
have been obliged to pay to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. nothing less than ;£^35O,OO0 more, 
as a just debt contracted by the Nizam 
with their house,** 

As connected w ith this affair, so far at 
least as affects the character of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, a discussion took place 
at the last General Court of Proprietors at 
the India House, a copious report of 
which will be found in a subsequent page. 
It would be premature to offer any obser- 
vations at present, more particularly as a 
Court of Proprietors will he specially held 
on the 2d March, “ for taking into con- 
sideration the services of the late Gover- 
nor-General the Marquess of Hastings.’* 

It is reported that Prince Frederick is 
to be sent out by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment as Viceroy of tiie Hutch possessions 
in the Eastern Arehipelago. 

A body of individuals have lately form- 
ed an association for promoting emigra- 
tion to New Zealand. The address which 
they have circulated is tolerably correct in 
the information it communicates, but cer- 
tainly holds out too sanguine prospects. 
We shall rejoice exceedingly to hear of an 
industrious and thriving colony of Euro- 
peans established in the islands of New 
Zealand ; but we think it right to observe 
that the first settlers will undoubtedly have 
to contend with many difficulties, and to 
submit to numerous privations. The na- 
tives are too uncivilized at present to be 
always courteous and willing to assist. 
Moreover, any material offence given to 
them by a single individual may cause a 
general massacre of the colonists. For 
fiirther information respecting these islands 
and their inhabitants, we beg to refer to an 
article in our last number. 


The singular leniency of the confede- 
rates who chastized the Algerines several 
years ago, has emboldened that unprin- 
cipled race to recommence their piracies. 
Why a single battery should have been 
allowed to remain we never could under- 
stand. England has again declared war 
against these public robbers. We are 
bound to treat them to a certain extent ac- 
cording to the laws of nations ; but we 
sincerely hope that we shall exact, on the 
termination of the contest, such rigid 
terms as may for ever after oblige them to 
respect the persons and the property of un- 
offending nations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
just given notice of a very important 
alteration in the revenue laws in regard to 
raw and manufactured silks. The latter 
are from July next to be admitted for 
home-consumption on a duty of 20 per 
cent, if plain, and 30 per cent, if figured. 
To obviate any sudden injury that might 
accrue to our silk weavers from this arrange- 
ment, the duty on raw silk, the produce of 
the British territories, is to be reduced 
from four shillings to threepence per pound. 
We expect, nevertheless, that a great outcry 
will be raised by the manufacturers. As 
the question appears to us, we highly ap- 
prove of the measure. We do not expect 
that there will at present be any great in- 
flux of manufactured silks beyond the 
contraband importations which are now 
made. The immediate effect, therefore, 
will be to benefit the British manufacturer, 
who will obtain the raw material at a 
lower rate. It is probable, however, that 
the ultimate result will be a considerable 
increase of fair trade, and diminution of 
crime. All parties will feel their w^ay; 
and we think it likely that the coarser 
articles will shortly be manufactured in 
one country, and the more costly in 
another. We greatly approve the general 
principle of abolishing such prohibitory 
laws, and ardently hope that East- India 
sugars will not be much longer regarded 
as politic exception. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feh. 6. Gravesend. Royal GeorgCf EI- 
lerby, from Bombay. 

12. Off* Portsmouth. Skelton, Dixon, 
from Van Dieraan’s Land, 5th Sept. 

14. Gowes. George Home, Young, from 
Batavia. 
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Departures, 

Jan, 29. Deal. Trince Kegentf Lamb, 
for Van Dieman’s Land and New South 
Wales. 

Feb. 13. Gravesend. Thames^ Litson, 
for Ceylon. 

15. Portsmouth, Alfrcdy Laughton, to 
Van Dieman’s Land, and New South 
Wales. 

18 . Gravesend. William Moneys Jack- 
son, for ^Madras and Bengal ; and OrpkeuSy 
Finlay, for Mauritius and Ceylon. 

19. Ditto. Sir David Scott, Tween, 
for Bengal and China. 

— Deal, Citrolinej Harris, for Batavi^, 
Singapore, and Penang. 

22 Portsmouth. Duke of Bedfordj Co- 
nynghani, for Madras and Bengal. 

23. Gravesend. Canning, Head, for 

Bengal and China. 

— The H. C.’s sliips Duniruj Hamil- 
ton, for Bombay and China ; and Earl of 
Jialcarrasy Cameron, for Bengal and Chi- 
na, are under dispatch. 

List of Passengers. 

Per OrpheuSy for the Mauritius : Lieut. 
Vickers, Royal Engineers ; Mrs. Vickers ; 
Ensign Westmacott, Staff Corps; Lieut. 
Stalker, II. M, 82d rcgt. ; Dr. ISIont- 
gomeiy ; Mr. John Davy ; Mr. Dolland, 
and Mr. Wilson. 

Per Sir David Scott, for Bengal : IMessrs. 
Egerton, Fullow, Gibb, Daniell, and Pax- 
ton, Cadets. 

Per Caroline, for Batavia : Capt. Sta- 
vcrs, and Messrs. Lodge and Crane. 

Per Duke of Bedford, for IVIadras and 
Bengal ; Mr. and IVtrs. Walter, Miss 
Yates, Miss Snow, G. Pearce, M. D. ; Mrs. 
Pearce ; John Ord, Esq., Madras Civil 
Service ; Lieut. Lang ; Messrs. Hughes, 
Reid, Bates, Raw linson, White, Chinnery, 
Campbell, Bales, Hoffman, IMunscy, Rose, 
Vybart, Stul>bs, FTopper, Bloog, two 
M‘Kenzies, Ramsey, and M‘Kay, Cadets; 
and Mr, Burt, returning to India. 

Per Dunira, for Bombay: Mr., Mrs, 
and two Miss Elphinstones ; Mrs. Snod- 
grass, Misses Evans and Freasure, Capt. 
and ]Mrs. Little ; Mr, Phillips ; Messrs. 


Binny, Malcolm, and Burnett^ Writers; 
Messrs, Ramsay, Colquhoun, Trevely, 
Fitaroy, Rind, Smith, Foukrton, Styles, 
Purvis, Ottley, and Molory, Cadets; Messrs, 
Arnot and Gibbs, Assist. Surgeons. 

Per Canning, for Bengal : Mr, and Mrs. 
Law and two servants ; Mr. Browmrigg 
and one servant ; Messrs. Lawrell, Beg- 
bie, Dickson, and Gibson, Cadets, 

Per Earl of Balcarras, for Bengal : Capt, 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Belhatchett, Miss Gra- 
ham, iMiss E. Graham, Mr. Walker, 
Writer; Mr. M‘Ga\iston, Assistant- Sur- 
geon ; Messrs. Higgenson, Milner, HuU 
chinson, Stewart, Lyon, Reid, and Brown, 
Cadets, 

Vessels spoken iviih . 

Potton, Welbank, London to Bengal, 
30th Aug. 

Providence, Remmington, Fiondon to 
Bengal, 11th Dec., lat, 6 20 N. long, 22 
30 W. 

Bengal Merchant, Brown, London ,to 
Bengal, 1 1th Dec., lat, 4 N. long, 22 W. 

I.iord Hungerford, Farquharson, London 
to Bengal, 40th Feb., lat. 48. N, long 10 
2 W. 

^nscdlayicous. 

Bordeaux, Jan. 27. — ‘‘ Tiie Neptune, 
Cormeer, is wrecked on Cochin China; a 
small part of the cargo that was on board 
saved.” 

Cape of Good Hope, JSfov. 27.—** TIic 
Brailsford, Spring, arrived here yesterday 
from Bombay, bound to I..ondon, in a 
leaky state, having experienced bad wea- 
ther off Algoa Bay. The leak continues 
at the rate of thirteen inches per hour, and 
it is apprehended it will be necessary to 
discharge part of the cargo.’* 

Batavia, Oct. 13. — The Woodman, 
l^rd, arrivctl Iiere 10th inst. from Port 
Jackson, leaky ; has been eurveyed, and 
must pi ocecd to Sourabaya, to be hove 
down and repaired. 

Tlie Jamima, Watt, from London, has 
arrived at Batavia. 

The H. C.’s Ship Bridgewater, ft-om 
Bombay, had arrived at Singapore, and 
was to sail for China tire 20th Sept, 


Orfiatre at ttjr e-asit^Untria ISiousf. 


En^t- India House, Feb. II, 

A special General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was this day held, at 
the Company’s House in Lcadenhall- 
sti eet. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Chau man (W. Wigraro, Ivsq.) said, 
“ I have to acquaint you that this Court is 
specially summoned, in consequence of a 
requisition signed by more than nine Pro- 
prietors, whicli shall now be read.’^ 

Asiatic Journ, — No. £K). 


The requisition was then read as fol- 
lows . — 

‘‘ To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, 
and Directors of the East-India Company. 

liOndon, January 16, 1824. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned 
Proprietors of East-India Stock, request 
you will summon a Court of Proprietors, 
for the puipose of submitting to them the 
following Resolution, namely. 

That application be made to Par- 
liament in the ensuing Session for the Re*. 
VoL. XVIL 2 R 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Feb. 11. A Court of Directors was held 
when the following Commanders took 
leave of the Court previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, viz . : Capt, 
Head, Canning, for Bengal and China ; 
Capt, Sotlieby, London, for St. Helena, 
Bombay, and China; Capt, Hamilton, 
Dunira, and Capt. Larkins, Marquis 
Camden, for Bombay and China. 

18. A Court of Directors was held, 
when the following Commanders took 
leave of the Court, previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, vh. 
Capt. Clifford, Lady Melville, and Capt. 
Smith, William Fairlie, for Madras and 
China. UTie following Commanders were 
sworn, viz.f Capt. Balderston, Asia ; Capt. 
Fraser, Marquis of Huntly ; and Capt. 
Williams, Princess Amelia; for China 
direct. 

20, The despatches for Bengal and 
China, by the ship Sir David Scott, were 
closed, and delivered to the Purser of that 
ship. 

21. The despatches were closed, and 
delivered to the Pursers of the following 
ships, viz. Canning, Capt. Head ; Bai- 
carras, Capt, Cameron, for Bengal and 
China ; and Dunira, Capt. Hamilton, for 
Bombay and China. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The Right Hon, Robert Viscount Mel- 
ville, Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, Sir George Clerk, and William 
Robert Keith Douglas, Esq., to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for executing the 
office of High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the dominions, islands, and territories 
thereunto belonging. 

George R. Chinnery, Esq., to be Com- 
missioner on the part of his Majesty, to re- 
side in Spain, for the settlement of the 
claims of British and Spanish subjects 

Daniel Molloy Hamilton, Esq., to be his 
Majesty’s Commissioner of Arbitration, in 
the room of Edward Fitz Gerald, Esq., de- 
ceased, to the several Mixed Commissions 
established at Sierra Leone, for tlie pre- 
vention of illegal tiaffic in slaves. 

James Woods, Esq., in the room of 
Daniel Molloy Hamilton, Esq., to be 
Registrar to the Commissions aforesaid. 

Brevet- Col. Hon. Frederick Cavendish 
Ponsonby, from half-pay 22d Lt. Drags., 
to be Inspecting Field Officer of Militia 
in the Ionian Islands, vice John Thomas 
Fane, who exchanges. 

Capt. Lord Edward Hay, from half-pay, 


to be Sub- Inspector of Militia in the 
Ionian Islands, vice Krumm, resigned. 

General George Lord Harris, G.C.B., 
to be Governor of Dumbarton Castle, vice 
General Dundas, deceased. 

William Mark, Esq., to be his Majesty*s 
Consul for the province of Granada, to 
reside at Malaga. 

James Wallace, Esq., to be his Majesty’s 
Consul for the state of Georgia, to r^ide 
at Savannah. 

The Marquis of Hastings to be Go- 
vernor of Malta, vice Sir Tliomas Mait- 
land, deceased. 

Major- Gen. Sir Fred. Adam, K.C.B., 
to be Lord High Commissioner in the 
Ionian Islands, and to have the local rank 
of Lieut, -General. 

Brev. -Major William George Moore, 
1st or Grenadier Foot Guards, to be De- 
puty Quartermaster- General to the Forces 
serving in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands (with the rank of Lieut.- Colonel 
in the Army), vice Popham, deceased. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A rule has been granted by the Court of 
King’s Bench to shew cause why a crimi- 
nal prosecution should not issue against 
William White, printer and publisher of a 
weekly newspaper, for a libel on Sir 
William Rumbold, to the following 
effect:— -Sir William Rumbold was stated 
to have been turned out of India by 
Mr. Adam, during tlie interregnum be- 
tween tlie departure of the Marquess of 
Hastings and the arrival of Lord Am- 
herst, for a gronS fraud. — The Nizam, 
who is the Prince at Hydrabad, wished to 
borrow from the house of Palmer and Co, 
in which Sir W. Rumbold was a partner, 
fifty lacks of rupees, or £700^000 at the 
very moderate interest of 25 per cent. As 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. were not worth so 
much, they thouglit it prudent to borrow 
as much money as they could from the 
natives at 12^ per cent., and by the force 
of English bayonets commanded by Eng- 
lish offi cers, levy their interest of 25 per cent, 
for all the sums which they had advanced 
to the Nizam. Tliis excellent speculation 
went on for some time ; in the mean time 
the East- India Company had engaged to 
pay the Nizam’s debts, under the condition 
that he should place his estate under the 
protection of the English Goyernment, 
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peal of the 46th clause of the Act of the 
53(1 George III. cap. 155, by which tlie 
Court of Directors is prohibited from send- 
ing to India, in the capacity of a Writer, 
any person who shall not have resided 
during four terms at tlie Hailcybury Col- 
lege ; and for introducing into the said 
Act a Clause, appointing a Public Exami - 
nation, at such times, and under such re- 
gulations, as the Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Control, 
may direct ; to which examination all per- 
sons shall submit their acquirements and 
qualitications for approval, previous to 
their being permitted to proceed in the 
capacity of Writers to either of the Presi- 
dencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, 
or Bombay. 

“ Doog. Kinnaird, Joseph FIume, 

Wm. Morgan, John Morgan, 

Chas. WurcHT, Richd. Williams, 

Randle Jackson, John Addinell, 

R. F. Beauchamp, Samuel Dixon.” 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 

Sir Jofni Doyle.— Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore you commence the business of the 
day, will you permit me to solicit your at- 
tention to — ” 

The Chairman^^The Court will allow 
me to rise to a point of order. This Court, 
it must 1)0 observed, is specially met in 
consequence of a requisition signed by 
more than nine Propiietors. That requisi- 
tion having been read, I think the busi- 
ness of the day has already commenced ; 
and therefore the gentleman v\ hose name 
stands at the head of it is in possession of 
the Court, It would, under these circum- 
stances, be extremely irregular to entertain 
any other question save that which the 
Court is assembled to consider ; I liope, 
therefore, the Hon. Bart, will allow the 
regular business to go on. 

The Hon. Z), Kinnaird. — “ I beg leave 
to speak to the order of our proceedings. 
Permit me to suggest that this is the first 
time I have ever known, in an assembly of 
gentlemen met for the consideration of 
their own affairs, an individual to be de- 
nied the privilege of asking a question. 
That question may, for aught the Chair- 
man knows, be very intimately connected 
with the business regularly announced as 
the subject of discussion for this day ; and, 
unless it shall appear that the question about 
to be asked has no reference to the inte- 
rests of the gentlemen assembled here, I 
^nk my gallant friend has a right to put 
it, and to demand an answer. I submit, that 
it is rather premature to decide whether 
the question shall be heard or not ; and I 
m^t contend that we are assembled in 
this Court under no law, though undoubt- 
edly we are met for a specific purpose, that 
will not allow us to postpone that purpose 
if It seem fit that we should do so. ( Hear ! ) 
As a matter of courtesy we ought to liear 
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my gallant friend ; and I take leave to 
say that, in doing so, we act in perfect 
unison with the practice of all other assem- 
blies, whether dignified or not, w^hicli never 
refuse to hear a question when propounded 
in respectful terms. {Hear!) Let the 
Court hear w'hat the question is, and then 
decide whether it is proper that it shall be 
entertained (which is the just and regular 
course) ; instead of at once proceeding to 
the business of the day, and meeting the 
request of my gallant friend with a direct 
negativ e . ( Hear .' ) ” 

The Chairman . — “ The Hon. Proprietor 
having stated his view of the case, I hope I 
shall be permitted to say a few words in 
explanation of iny conduct. I consider it 
my duty to state to the Proprietors wdiat 
appears to me to be the regular order of 
our proceedings. The Court is summoned 
to consider a motion which the Hon. Pro- 
prietor himself is to bring forw'ard. The 
Hon. Baronet stated, plainly and distinctly, 
that he w'ished, ‘ before we proceeded to 
the order of the day, to address me.* 
{Hear!) On this I thought it necessary 
to state, that we w'ere met spedally here, 
and that the business of the day had com- 
menced, inasmuch as the requisition had 
been read. I laid down no rule or order 
to guide the Proprietors, but I think they 
must see that it would not be proper to 
proceed to other business this day, until 
that which they are assembled to consider 
is disposed of.” {Hear /) 

Mr, Hume . — “ I believe w hat has fallen 
from the Hon. Cliairman, as to the law of 
this Court, is strictly correct. But we 
have been all long enough here to know 
that the practice of the Court was to allow 
questions to be asked, which, in courtesy, 
w'ere generally answered (I have cer- 
tainly known some to be asked to which 
no answer was returned) ; although such 
questions did not relate to the business im- 
mediately before the Court, circumstances 
may occur which would render both the 
question and the answer imperatively and 
irresistibly necessary. This respectable 
Court always paid attention to the honour 
and character of their servants — to the 
honest fame of those who had earned and 
received their thanks and approbation. If 
it were in tlieir power to rescue the cha- 
racter of an honourable and zealous ser- 
vant from a most vile and malicious 
calumny that had gone abroad, were they 
not bound, at the earliest period, to effect 
that object? {Hear!) If, for* instance (I 
will suppose a case) it were asserted in a 
^blic newspaper that tlie Marquess of 
Hastings was about to be impeached— if it 
were publicly stated, that, while filling the 
dignified situation of Governor -general, a 
deficit of 3 or £400,000 had, through his 
instrumentality, taken place in an esta- 
blishment over which the Court of Direc- 
tors have the responsible controul — if such 
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were the fact-— if such a charge tv ere sent 
abroad — if it were asserted, that a threaten- 
ed impeachment hung over the head of 
that eminent individual— ought this Court 
to remain a moment without demanding 
information on the subject ? {Hear^ hear ! ) 
If this charge were altogether false and 
calumnious, as I firmly believe it to be, 
ought it not to receive a prompt and deci- 
sive contradiction ? {^Hcar !) I appeal to 
you, sir, not as Chairman, but as a man of 
honour and feeling, whether, in a case of 
such a nature, it was not proper that 
questions should be asked, and that they 
should be immediately answered ? (^Hear / ) 
There are no other means under Heaven 
by which the reputation of this much in- 
jured nobleman can be rescued from tlie 
obloquy which has been levelled at it, and 
placed ill its true light before his country 
and the world. {^Ilcarj hear /) Though, on 
a former occasion, W'hen the grant to the 
Noble Marquis was before the Court, I 
took a hostile part against the proposition, 
and stated my reasons openly and boldly 
for pursuing that course ; but, sir, I should 
be deeply ashamed of myself if, when the 
character of the Noble Marquis is assailed, 
I did not assist, by every means in my 
power, to do him justice. Sincerely should 
I lament the day I first entered tliis Cuuit, 
if I became a member of a body who 
could obstinately adhere to a technical rule, 
and thus prevent a simple question from 
being put to the Chair — that question hav- 
ing for its object the attainment of a de- 
claration most important to the Proprietors, 
and infinitely interesting to the Noble 
Marquess. Is it, or is it not a fact, that the 
Court of Directors meditate an impeach- 
ment against the JMarquis of Hastings i 
That question is easily answered— and tlie 
friends of the Noble IMarquis have an un- 
doubted, a sacred right, to know how the 
matter stands. (7/crtr/) Sir, the question 
ought to be met either by a direct and ex- 
plicit denial, or by a clear and i)Obitivc ad- 
mission. (Hear/) If the assertion be 
true, I shall call for an immediate special 
Court to investigate the whole of the busi- 
ness. (Hear !) If it be false, we are call- 
ed upon by every feeling of honour, of 
justice, and of humanity, instantly to put 
an end to the slander. (Hear, hear /) We 
are bound not to let the cliaracter of an in- 
dividual suffer, even for a moment, under 
such a load of calumny, when we have it 
in our pow'er at once to dispel and suppress 
it. (Hear f) We ought not, by any delay, 
to allow the poison to circulate ; and sure 
I am that every man in the Court must 
now’ perceive the propriety of an immediate 
c.Kplanation. (Hear/) No point of foim 
should be interposctl so as to retaid the 
attainment of mb:,taiUial justice. L have, 
1 believe, ■ tatid my sentiments intelljgibl> , 
and let me tell the Hon Directias that 


we, the Proprietors, are masters of our 
own proceedings. It is our duty to use 
our own discretion, and to suggest what- 
ever course of proceeding we may think 
proper. I say that, to let this business 
rest in silence, to reftise answering a ques- 
tion of so much delicacy and importance, 
merely on account of a point of form, 
would be most cruel and unjust towards 
the Marquess of Hastings. It would be 
the only illiberal act, on the part of the 
Proprietors, which I have ever known or 
heard of ; their conduct on all other oc- 
casions has been the very reverse of illibe- 
ral : it has been uniformly kind and con- 
siderate, As I have already said, let us 
know the truth or falsehood of this accusa- 
tion. If, sir, it be an unfounded calumny, 
we owe it to the Noble Marquess, we owe 
it to ourselves, and we owe it to justice, 
to contradict it promptly and decidedly.’* 
(Hear /) 

Mr. S. Diron . — Tins Court is assem- 
bled for an especial purpose, and I think 
the Hon. Chairman has a right to stop any 
proceeding which ajipears likely to lead to 
debate on a different subject. But if the 
Hon. Bart., or any other Proprietor, says, 
* I have a matter to which I wish to draw 
the attention of the Court,’ — and if the 
Chairman agrees, before the Court breaks 
up, ■ { ' ■ ■ > to introduce 

the i . \ : uflicient. I 

hope the Hon. Bart, will be satisfied with 
liaving an opportunity to make his state- 
ment, or ask liis question, in the course of 
this day.” 

Sir John If, Sir, you had per- 

mitted me the lumour of addre-sing you as 
I proposed-*if you had been pleased to 
lieiu: what I was about to say — I have no 
doubt, from my knowledge of your cha- 
racter, as a man of honour and lubanity, 
that, as soon as you had understood the 
nature of my ap])lication, you would not 
have deemed it necessiuy to interfere; 
because I am sure lliat, in appealing tf> 
your honour and justice, the appeal would 
not have been made in v ain. I am satisfied. 
Sir, that I shall carrj’ along with me the 
feelings of every gentleman present, in my 
desire to do justice, in Iiis absence, to the 
distinguished person who lately filled the 
highest executive office of this great Com- 
pany. If this bad been an ordinary or 
common circumstance, labouring as I am 
under the pressure of long and seveie ill- 
ness, I should not Iiave trespassed on the 
time and attention of the Couit ; had it 
been the mere assertion of an anonymous 
writer speaking his own opinion, I should 
have treated it w’ith the contempt it de- 
served. But this is not the case. It pur- 
ports to be an account of what has passed 
in tlie C ourt of Directors, as well as ot 
wliat is iaithei ctmteinplated by iliat le- 
^peclable bodv * I tlicicfure did fed lh.it 

‘7 B e 
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I was justified in calling on the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, as the best 
authority I could find (inasmuch as no 
proceeding can take place in the Court of 
Directors of which he is not cognizant) 
to declare whether the charge publicly 
made against the Marquess of Hastings 
was true or false. T wished, before the 
Court proceeded to other business, to have 
stated that accusation which my Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hume) has laid before the Court 
with such proper feeling and emphasis. 
The charge, as the Court will perceive, 
resolves itself into this, namely, that an 
embezzlement of ^^300,000 has been dis- 
covered by the Court of Directors, which 
embezzlement is the act of the late Gover- 
nor-general of India. This has been 
publicly stated : therefore I feel justified 
in asking of the Hon. Chairman the fol - 
lowing questions : — 1st. Whether any em- 
bezzlement or deficit by the Marquis of 
Hastings of £300,000, or any other sum, 
had been discovered by the Court of Di- 
rectors ? 2d. Whether the Court of Direc- 
tors, in consequence of such discovery, had 
already negatived a grant to him of £5,000 
per annum ? And, Sd. Wliether the Court 
of Directors, in consequence of such dis- 
covery, had any purpose of procuring the 
impeachment of the Marquess of Hastings ? 
Such are the points of the libel ; and, in 
the face of this Court, and in the name of 
our common country, I call upon the Hon. 
Chairman for a plain and distinct answer, 
confident that when I appeal to his ho- 
nour ,and his justice, the application will 
not, cannot be made in vain.** {Hear, 
hear /) 

Mr. Lowndes rose amidst cries of “ oi> 
der.** He declared that he came to the 
Court for the purpose of canvassing this 
business of the £300,000. (The noise in- 
creasing, the Hon. Proprietor was com- 
pelled to sit down.) 

The CAoirman.— “ With every disposi- 
'tion to answer any question which may be 
propounded to me as Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, still I must say that on 
this oceasion I feel it impossible for me to 
do so, as I have received no instructions 
firom the Court of Directors ; and without 
such instructions I cannot answer the ques- 
tions of the Hon. Baronet.** 

Sir John Doyle .' — “ If I had called on 
the Hon. Chairman to speak the sentiments 
of the Court of Director, or to give his 
opinion, or theirs, on any point policy 
or conduct, I would readily admit that he 
was right in refusing to answer so compre- 
hensive a question. But this is not a ques- 
tion of opinion— I ask for an answer to a 
plain matter of fact. {Hear, hear /) Either 
it is true that these discoveries have been 
made, and that certain consequences arising 
therefrom have been contemplated by the 
Court of Directors, or it is not true. If 
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it be not true, then it becomes the Hon. 
Chairman, as a man of honour, as a gen- 
tleman, as one worthy of filling the high 
situation he holds, to say distinctly, “ No !** 
{Hear, hear /) If, on the other hand, any 
such embezzlement has been discovered, 
let it be broutilit forward fairly, boldly, 
and openly. {Dear, hear !) Let us not 
have to contend w'ith the affected tender, 
ness of thenm/e Cayidours of the day, who, 
w hile whispering aw ay character, and nod- 
ding away reputation, pretend to lament 
those reports and rumours, which have 
emanated from their own base and covert 
malignity. {Hear, hear /) I impute not 
such conduct to any person wlio hears me ; 
but, I 'would ask, what corollary will be 
drawn from this refusal to answer so plain 
a question? The corollary which, of ne- 
cessity, must be draw'll by indifferent per- 
sons is this, that he w'l o can, if he please, 
give an answer, wliich would remove a 
w'eight of slander and calumny from the 
character of an honourable man, and re- 
fuses to do so, must either be himself the 
libeller, or must have some reason for 
giving a tacit countenance to the libel. 
{Hear, hear .') Let it be observed, that I 
guard myself most particularly from the 
idea, that I mean to cast any insinuation 
against the Hon. Chairman or his col- 
leagues : I impute nothing to them. But 
I again say that such is the corollarv' w hich 
indifferent persons would be inclined to 
draw, from conduct of so ambiguous a cha- 
racter. {Hear, hear !) They will be led 
to believe, that the refusal to answ’er arises 
from a desire to assist and abet this foul 
calumny.’* {Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but the uproar was 
so great that he could not proceed. 

The Chairman . — “ Tliere is no motion 
now before the Court, and it is necessary 
that we should observe regularity in our 
proceedings.** 

Mr. Lowndes again rose, amidst great 
confusion. He observed that he had seen 
the statement relative to the discovery 
of the embezzlement of £300,000, but 
no name was mentioned ; and, where 
no name appeared, there could be no ca- 
lumny. 

The Hon. D. Kinnoird . — “ Sir, I ap- 
prehend you have now called on me to 
discharge the duty which I have under- 
taken, by proceeding to call the attention 
of the Court to the question which they are 
specially assembled to consider. But, pre- 
pared as I am to enter into that discussion, 
and certainly it is a most important one, I 
do not think it advisable to proceed at the 
present moment. I trust that no heated 
feeling will be excited, that no apgry pas- 
sions will be roused, but that cool and 
temperate reason alone shall govern the 
Court, whenever the discussion of that 
question takes place. But I confess that 
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what ha^ just occurred in the Court has 
excited my feelings to such a degree, as to 
render me quite incompetent to go on with 
that subject. Before I sit down I hope I 
shall be able to convince the Court, that it 
would be utterly disgraceful to a body of 
Englishmen sitting in that room, if they 
suffered any other discussion to take place, 
until the subject of the atrocious lil)el on 
the Marquess of Hastings was brought un- 
der their serious consideration. {Hear, 
hear /) It ought to be taken up at once; 
it ought not for a moment to be lost 
^ight of. I cannot believe. Sir, that you 
acted on your own w'ell- considered and de- 
liberate opinion, in refusing to answer tlie 
plain question which was put to you — a 
question which affected in the most direct 
manner the cliaractcr of a high-minded 
man, who had served this Company long 
and meritoriously. {Hear!) I hope you 
will yet concede an answ or to that question 
— that you wdll not sutfor this base calumny 
to remain uncontradicted — but that, as you 
have tlie pow'er to putdowm the efforts of a 
malignant slanderer, you will immediately 
exert that power, and relieve tlie minds of 
the Noble Marquess’s friends from the 
weight of anxiety which oppresses them. 
You have, Sir, heard it stated in this Court, 
that a calumny of tlie most malicious, and, 
I will add, the most unfounded descrip- 
tion, has been published against the late 
Govern or -general of India — a man who 
has served tlic Company sedulouoly — a 
man whose services have been but ill-re- 
quited by the Company — but whom public 
opinion will yet compel them to requite as 
his merits deserved. [Hear /) Yes, Sir, w'e 
ought to feel big with gratitude, for the 
successful efforts which tliat distinguished 
person has made to consolidate our empire, 
and to secure our dearest interests ; we 
ought not to allow a whisper to go forth 
against his character, much less should wq 
suffer a statement of fact, a statement w hich 
directly impugned his honour, to remain 
without refutation. Is it possible, when 
such an assertion has been made, that any 
man can tamely stand by and not do the 
Noble Marquess the common justice — that 
justice which is due to the humblest indi- 
vidual— to say plainly wdiether the asser- 
tion be true or false ? (Hear /) I do not 
believe, when the public papers of to-mor- 
row give to the w'orld the proceedings of this 
day, that Englishmen will suppose it pos- 
sible that ail attempt w as made to get over 
this question in silence. (Hear^ hear I) 
They will not believe that a charge imput- 
ing the highest delinquency, noihing short 
of high treason to your interests, having 
been advanced against a nobleman, on 
whose honour the breath of suspicion had 
never before lighted — they w’jII not believe 
that the question, as to the truth or false- 
hood of the allegation, had been met by a 
cold appeal to technical form. I cannot 


think of proceeding to discuss the question 
of the education of oiir young gentlemen 
intended for India, while a charge, imput- 
ing to the Noble ^larquess, an utter disre- 
gard of honour, a deliberate sacriff ce of our 
interests in that country, with the govern- 
ment of which he was entrusted, remains 
unanswered. I call for an answer to the 
calumny ; it is due to the Marquis of 
Hastings — it is due to the country ; (Hear, 
hear /) and I shall, if this silence is to be 
preserved, feel it necessary to move an ad- 
journment of the Court. (Hear/) I wall 
tell the Hon. Chairman that there are no 
tricks, no subterfuges, no evasions, by which 
public discussion can be prevented in this 
country ; no point of form will be allow- 
ed to imjjede the course of justice. (Hear f) 
I am addressing Englishmen, who well 
know' the value of character, iu public and 
in private life ; and there is not one of 
them who, if appealed to by a person placed 
in the situation of the Marquess of Hastings 
at this moment — accused of having been 
guilty of acts, which, if true, must consign 
his name to infamy — there is not, I Siiy, 
one of them, if the accused party, in the 
honest confidence of innocence, called on 
him to say “ Yes ” or “ No ” to the accu- 
sation, w ho would dare to refuse the appli- 
cation. (Hear !) I^ it tlien to be endured, 
that one of your highest, your most es- 
teemed, and most efficient servants, is 
charged with betraying his trust- — and w hen 
tile question as to the fact “ is this so or is 
it not?'" is distinctly^put— I say is it to be 
endured that you shall remain silent? — is 
it to be tolerated that you w’ill not conde- 
scend to answer ? — that you wdll not utter 
the healing expression ? (Hear / ) I put it 
to you W'liether, in domestx life, such 
conduct would be permitted ? Suppose a 
servant, not a long- tried and an approved 
one but a servant of six months’ standing, 
were accused by you of embezzling your 
properly, and tliat he dared you to the 
proof, could you, in such a case, remain 
silent ? No, Sir, you must answ'er : other- 
wise you w'ould be liable to au action, 
and to the penalties attendant on it, as 
a party to the slander. (Hear, hear !) 
What, then, is the justification for keep- 
ping silent on tliis occasion ? In the 
face of the Court I dare the Chairman to 
say yes ” to the^e interrogatories. (Hear, 
hear!) He is perfectly aware that no 
such discoveries have been made ; that no 
such impeachment was ever contemplated. 
I sliall act the prophet as well as the his- 
torian on this occasion, and I foretell, 
that the Court of Directors never will have 
an opportunity to charge the Marquess of 
Hastings with any offence whatsoever. 
(Hcar,^ hear!) If, Sir, feelings of ju**- 
tice, if sentiments of Immunity do^ not 
prompt you to speak, will you not listen 
to the dictates of prudence ? Is the cha- 
racter of the Marquess of Hastings no part 
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of the property of the Court of Proprie- 
tors? A fig for our own character, if we 
do not protect his. If we do not slicw 
that we are sensitively alive to his honour, 
who will hereafter be faithful to us? Who 
will encounter the obloquy which too often 
attends the career of those \\hose duties 
are of a difficult and delicate nature, if we 
manifest no anxiety to relieve a high- 
minded individual, falsely accused, from 
the pain and embarrassment which must 
necessarily attend such an accusation? 
^Hear!) We represent all England in 
this Court on the present occasion ; and by 
our conduct this day will our fellow- 
countrymen judge of us hereafter. We 
are the legitimate protectors of the charac- 
ter of our servants ; we ought to be the 
strenuous protectors and supporters of the 
fame of the Marquess of Hastings, who 
for so long a period, and with such glo- 
rious success, directed the affairs of the 
Company in India. [Hear!) I contend, 
Sir, that it is most unjust, when the cha- 
racter of that nobleman is foully attacked, 
to refuse to answer the question put by a 
Proprietor, altliougli you have no pretence 
for that refusal; although the question can 
be answered without inconvenience ; al- 
though it admitted by all that that ques- 
tion is reasonable and proper. [Hear /) 
What, Sir, is it right that such a question 
should be met with contemptuous silence 
on the part of the Court of Directors ? It 
is an insult on our feelings and under- 
standings ; and I think it absolutely ne- 
cessary that an answer should be obtain- 
ed.*’ [Heary hear!) 

The Hon. Jr, H, ElphinstGne,''^^*-^ I feel 
it necessary, as the Hon. Chairman has 
declined answering the question, lo say 
that I, as an individual Director, have 
no hesitation in giving a direct and explicit 
answer. [Hear!) I most distinctly de- 
clare that I am ready to stake my reputa- 
tation and honour on the truth of what I 
am about to say. [HetiVy hear !) It is, 
in the first place, demanded whether any 
embezzlement or deficit by the Marquess 
of Hastings of j£300,000, or any other 
sum, has been discovered by the Court of 
Directors? I declare for myself (and ail 
the gentlemen of whom I have inquired 
near me, give the same answer) distinctly 
and positively ‘no.* Such a thing was 
never thought of in the Court of Direc- 
tors. [Cheers.) In the second place, I 
am asked, whether the Marquess of Has- 
tings was ever suspected of making away 
with a single shilling — instead of iP3{X),000 
—of the Company’s money? To this 
also I answer positively “no.” It is, 
altogether, a wicked, unfounded, and vil- 
l.'iinous unlrutli. [Chi’crs.) With respect 
to an impeachment, as no such charges 
existed against the Marejuess of Hasting'^, 
llieie could, of course, be no pioceeding 
of that kind contemplated,” [Hear, hear ') 
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Sir J. Doyle . — Having thought it ray 
duty, as the friend of the Marquess of 
Hastings, to put those questions to you, Sir, 
and not having been able to obtain from you 
a plain answer to a plain matter of fact, I 
have now, on the part of ray Noble 
Friend, to say, that I feel perfectly satis- 
fied with the answ'ers which have been 
given by the honourable, high-minded, 
and venerable Director near you, who, on 
his own responsibility, has fairly met, and 
distinctly answered my interrogatories. 
But why the Hon. Chairman, who is the 
organ of the Court, should refuse to make 
such a statement, is to me, and I believe 
to every one else, matter of surprise. It 
is a circumstance which, for his sake, I 
cannot but regret. If I had asked you, 
Sir, an abstruse question, if I had intio- 
duced a controverted point of Indian po- 
licy, and demanded your opinion on it, 
your silence would have been excusable ; 
a sufficient reason could be adduced for it : 
but, wdicn the question related to a plain 
matter of fact, in which a distinguished 
individual felt his honour most deeply in- 
terested— so deeply, indeed, that I felt it 
necessary to break through the regular 
order of your proceedings, that I might 
promptly restore his good name — when 
such was the case, I certainly w^as asto- 
nished to see a gentleman of acknowdedged 
integrity sheltering himself behind a mere 
point of form, resolutely refusing to an- 
swer, and obstinately barring himself out 
from doing justice to a much-calumniated 
nobleman, under the paltry, shabby pre- 
tence of a contemptible technicality. [Heary 
hear /) Since I have been an infant I have 
always been taught to believe, and I have 
alw ays cherished the feeling, that the cha- 
racter of theBritidi merciiant was one of the 
highest and most perfect kind ; but if such 
conduct as I have observed to-day iti to be 
encouraged, if commercial men are im- 
bued w’itli such a spirit as I have here seen 
manifested, then I must say w ith Buona- 
parte, that our merchants have ceased to 
be an lionourable and high-minded race, 
and have degenerated into a set of grovel- 
ling shopkeepers.” [Heary hear !) 

The Chairman . — “The Hen. Baronet 
who has just down, and the Hon. Pro- 
prietor wffio preceded him, have chosen to 
address themselves personally to me. I, 
however, present myself here, not as an 
individual, but as Chairman of the Court 
of Directors. In that point of view I 
stated, not as a matter of form (for the 
question was clearly put to me), that I had 
no answer to give, as I iiad received no 
instructions from the Court of Directors. 
And why did I state this? Because it 
appeared to me, tii.it it w as not my opi - 
nion the Hon. Baronet wanted, but, 
through me, tiio opinion of the Court of 
Diuctuis, It is not lor lue (o make aiiv 
oh >ej valioiia uii \%b«l lia. ialUn from the 
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Hon. Director (Mr. Elphinstonc) ; but I 
think the questions which he has a^s^\ ered 
were not those which were asked.” 

Sir John Doi/ie, — If by accident the 
lion. Cliairman has misconceived me, I 
hope he will allow me to sot him right. 
So far from putting those questions to him 
as Chairman cx officio, I did not allude to, 
much less employ that or any similar term. 
It was in his individual capacity as a Di- 
rector, and not as Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, that I asked him for an an- 
swer to my questions, T explicitly gave 
my reason for putting tliose questions to 
him as a Director; that leason was, be- 
cause he must, from his otlicial chameter, 
have cognizance of every subject which 
came under tlie consideration of the Court 
of Directors, and was, therefore, the per- 
son above all others most likely to lie 
possessed of the necessary information. 

I would not be so unreasonable as to ask 
him to answer questions in his capacity of 
Chairman. He will be good enough, 
also, to recollect that I did not call for 
an opinion ; I requested information on a 
mere matter of fact. The question was 
simple as if I had asked a man, ‘ Were 
you in Hyde I’ark yesterday?’ and was 
just as easily answered. In asking tiie 
question, and in enforcing the propriety 
of an answer, I hope I did nothing un- 
worthy of my chaiacter, or inconsistent 
with the respect which is due to the Court.” 
(//c«r, hear/) 

The Chairman, —■ “ Tlio Hon. Ilaronct 
says that, he put those questions to me as 
an individual Director. Now, I beg leave 
to say, that lie has no right to put ques- 
tions to mo individually. I sit hcic as 
Chairman, and whatever I state w'hile I 
hold the situation, is in my capacity of 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
not as an individual Director.” 

Mr. Lowndes rose amidst cries of “ or- 
der.” • The Hon. Proprietor, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, T insist on my right 
to address the Court. Has a fraud Iieen 
committed ? (Order.) I attended this 
meeting in consequence of seeing in the 
papers that there had been an embezzle- 
ment of j^ 300 , 000 . I am a great Pro- 
prietor, a ve»y great Proprietor of Eaht- 
India Stock, and I have a right to ask 
whether a fraud has been committed? 
{Order.) If it has not been comnutterl, 

I wish to have the statement contradicted,” 
{Order.) 

Mr, Trant rose ; but gave way to 

Mr. Patthon, who said, I was going 
to speak to order, to prevent the time of 
the Proprietors being unnecessarily taken 
up. From what has fallen from the Hon. 
Baronet, and from what has been stated 
by the Flon. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird), 
it appears that the whole Court of Direc- 
tors might be implicated in the conduct of 
the Chairman ; I beg leave, for one, to 
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say that I am no party to his silence on 
this occasion.” (/aufd cries of hear !) 

The Deputy Chairman (Wm. Astell,Esq. ). 
— “ What has occurred in the course of tliis 
day requires a few w^ords from me. It is quite 
evident, from the circumstances which have 
taken place, that departure from ordinary 
and iisUfil practice is extremely inconve- 
nient. Not only has a question been irre- 
gularly put, but an answer has been given 
to it ; and the consequence of the whole 
proceeding has been, a debate, carried on 
amidst confusion and disorder, and nothing 
else, no !) Mr. Pattison says, ** I 

am no party to the silence of the Chair- 
man.” Tliat Hon. Director may have his 
own view' of the case, w'hich doubtless 
he wall disclose at a. proper opportunity : 
but I must contend that the Hon. Chair- 
man could take no other course than that 
which he h.as adopted, for he was called on 
as Chairman to answer those questions. 
(No, no !) Tlie Hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Doyle) says ‘ no ; I addressed him as an 
individual Director.’ If so, with all res- 
pect to that Hon. Baronet, I must beg 
to ask what right he has to call on my 
lion. Friend, or any otlier Director, for 
an individual opinion ; and certainly these 
questions relate to matter of opinion, not 
of fact. The most convenient practice is 
that which the Hon. Chairman has adopt- 
ed. He remained silent, as the Court of 
Director^j could not have authorized him 
to answ'er questions, which it was only now 
for the firbt time known to him and to the 
Court that it was intended by the Hon. 
Baronet to put. What my Hon. Friend 
on the right (Mr. Elphinstone) has said, 
is no answer to them. {Hear, hear /) 
One question is such, as to render it impos- 
sible for any man, or set of men, to an- 
swer, The Hon Baronet had spoken of 
matter of fact ; but when it w’as asked 
“ Is an impeachment contemplated ?” 
W'ho could answer so vague an interroga- 
tory ? Who could speak to the intention of 
any person or persons, or to what may 
have influcncedtheir conduct in past trans- 
actions? In this state of difficulty, it is 
our business to adhere to the usual prac- 
tice of the Court, and to pursue that 
particular purpose for w'hich w e are sum- 
moned.” {Hear, hear!) 

ISli'.Pattison again rose. — “ I mean (said 
the Hon. Director) to state, as an hont*st, 
slraight-forw'ard man, my opinion on this 
subject. I consider the question put to 
the Chairman to be as direct, as simple, 
and as easy as any of these — does the sun 
shine? is this a man? is that a stool? is 
this a desk? {Hear!) These are posi- 
tive qucstioiis, capable of being answ’ered, 
‘ Yes ’ or ^ No,’ — the opinion of the Court 
was not asked. Now, let us examine 
a little those questions, the answer to 
wliich by the Hon. Director near him 
tlie Hon. Deputy Chairman has endea- 
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voured to invalidate. The questions are 
tliesc:— First, ‘ Whether any embezzle- 
ment or deficit by the Marquess of Has- 
tings, of £300,000, or any other sum, has 
been discovered by the Court of Direc- 
tors?* On this question I shall take the 
liberty of commenting a little. The ques- 
tion is, whether any ‘ embezzlement or de- 
ficit has been discovered ?’ Observe, 
gentlemen, the strength of this word 
‘ embezzlement^ It means, the taking of 
money dishonestly from the public purse, 
and putting it into your own pocket. If 
there has been no embezzlement, the querist 
next asks, whether there has been dis- 
covered by the Court of Directors a deficit 
to the amount of £300,000, or of any other 
sum, even dowm to a rupee, if you please, 
which the IMarquess of Hastings has ap- 
propriated to his own use ? I as a Director, 
taking the responsibility of the answer on 
myself, say, ‘ No* to the whole of this 
question.— And here I must 
say, that if I were in the situation of the 
Hon, Baronet who brought forward these 
questions, I should desire to have the 
answer, not individually, but collectively, 
{Hear, hear !) If I could not get it col- 
lectively, I should not be satisfied. I 
would have the collective sense of the 
Court of Directors on this point — whether 
the Marquess of Hastings had, or had not, 
robbed us ? Such is the plain question, 
stripped of all ambiguity, and to that ques- 
tion I answer distinctly and explicity 
‘ No’ — {Cheers), Would to God the 
Hon. Chairman had overcome his deep 
sense of the value and importance of form, 
and had in the same distinct manner an- 
swered ^ Ko.'—{HcaT, hear!) It is not 
the question whether the Marquess of 
Hastings has or has not committed mis- 
takes, or innocently fallen into errors. It 
is not the question whether he has or has 
not added millions to our revenues — or 
whether his career entitles him to be placed 
on an equality with the most distinguished 
of our Governors-General ? The simple 
question resolves itself into this — is the 
Marquess of Hastings a thief and a pick- 
pocket? — {Hear, hear!) Shall w^e, gen- 
tlemen, after having witnessed, and being 
so largely benefited by the achievements 
of the noble Marquess, go away from this 
Court with a doubt on our minds whether 
he is or is not — a thief — a pilferer? — • 
{Hear, hear /) Shall wc depart from this 
place with the most remote idea of tlie 
dishonesty of such a character ?—(irt*ar, 
hear/) — No; let the calumny be boldly 

met, and promptly refuted {Hear, hear! ) 

The second question is, ‘ whether the 
Court of Directors in consequence of such 
discovery, had already negatived a grant to 
the Marejuess of Hastings of £5,000 per 
annum.* Lca\ing the words ‘in conse- 
quence* out of the question, it is the truth 
that the Court of Directois have negaa\ed 


the grant ; but when you insert * in conse- 
quence of this discovery,* the mind natu- 
rally reverts to the reason on which the 
negative is said to have been founded — and 
what is it? why because the Marquess of 
Hastings has robbed you to so large an ex- 
tent, that he deserves nothing at the hands 
of the Company but reprobation. 'Dus is, 
gentlemen, the fair inference to be drawn 
from these two paragraphs. Tlien I would 
distinctly say, in the same decisive tone that 
I used before, if asked, ‘ have the Court of 
Directors, in consequence of such discovery, 
already negatived a grant to tlie Marquess 
of Hastings of £5,000 per annum ?’ — 
No ! they have not {Hear, hear /) The 
third question is, ‘ Whether the Court of 
Directors in consequence of such dis- 
covery — here comes the in consequence 
again— it is the burden of the song, the 
tol-de-rol-lol of the chorus — (a laugh) — 
whether the Court of Directors, in conse- 
quence of such discovery, had any purpose of 
procuring the impeachment of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings?’ Now, if I had the 
honour of sitting in the chair of this Court,, 
and this question was put to me, I should 
immediately say that such a pioceeding 
was never mentioned — that such a thing 
never was in contemplation — {Hear, 
hear .’) — that an impeachment was just as 
much thought of by the Court of Direc- 
tors, as a visit from tlie comet which is 
now wandering about— — the sub- 
ject w'as never hinted at — was never glanced 
at— w’as never inuendoed at— Hear, hear /) 
The last, said Mr, Pattison, is a new 
verb — I believe it was never used before; 
but I am glad to have coined an apt, 
though extraordinary wmrd, to meet such 
an extraordinary occasion — {Hear ! and 
laughter .) — I repeat, that an impeachment 
never was inuendoed -at — I would there- 
fore, to this question also distinctly say, 

‘ No !’ — [Cheers). Such is the answer 
which, as an honest man, I am bound in 
honour and in justice to give to those 
questions — [Hear, hear /) From long 
and intimate knowledge I am perfectly 
convinced of the high character, of the 
entire honour and integrity of the gentle- 
man who fills the chair'; — [Hear, hear /) 
but I must be permitted to say, that I 
think he labours on this occasion under a 
mistaken sense of lus duty.” — [Cheers.) 

Mr. Lowndes — Whether tliere is or is 
not a defalcation ?” {Order, order,) 

Mr. Trant — “ As several gentlemen on 
this side of the bar have been allow ed to 
give their opinion on this subject, I will 
take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of stating 
mine. The gentlemen who have > spoken 
came to this decision, that the Chairman 
ought to have answ ered the questions that 
had been put to him. Now I think, 
most conscientiously, that he did right, 
under all the circumstances, in declining 
to answer. {Hear /) I trust I shall be 
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allowed to say a very few wonis in defence 
of my opinion. JVIy Hon, Friend who pro- 
pounded those questions says that he put 
them to the gentleman sitting in the chair 
merely as an individual, and not as Chair- 
man ; I, hovvever, cannot allow the cor- 
rectness of this distinction. I think that, 
sitting at the head of those by whom he is 
surrounded, clothed as lie ii> witli particu- 
lar authority, he can only he ad dressed as 
Chairman, he cannot be appealed to in his 
individual capacity. I know it may be 
said that it is tlie practice of the House of 
Commons to permit questions to be askerl, 
wdiich questions are generally answered ; 
!>ut there is a wide distinction between 
the situation of individuals here and there. 
The Secretary of State is completely mas- 
ter of his own particular business ; it is a 
matter of discretion with Iiim whether he 
will give or withhold an answer : he is 
accountable to no one. But this is not 
the case with tlie Chairman of tlie Court of 
Directors ; and I must say, that if the 
Chairman were obliged to answer all ques- 
tions put to him on a sudden, witliout the 
possibility of consulting with his col- 
leagues, very great inconvenience would 
arise from the practice. I admit that the 
propounder of tliese questions, or any other 
member of this Court, has a right to make 
inquiries tending to maintain tlie honour 
of those who have served us, and who have 
served us well ; but, when I rtHect on the 
questions now before the Court, as they 
^ve been asked, and as tliey have been 
discussed, I would, if sitting in the chair, 
have demanded time to consider them. It 
would undoubtedly be well, if tho^e alle- 
gations were unfounded, that they should 
be met with a denial ; and it would cer- 
tainly have been inconvenient to have 
waited for that denial until the next Ge- 
neral Court. But the Hon. Proprietor 
might have avoided that difficulty by cal- 
ling a Special General Court at an early 
day. 

The Hon, D. Kinnaird. — “ I beg to con- 
gratulate the Hon. Proprietor who has just 
sat dowm on the opinion which he has been 
pleased to express ; and I hope that he will 
not abate the active canvass for a seat in 
tlie direction in which he is at present 
engaged. How much must he conciliate 
the favourable feelings of his constituents, 
when he tells them, that, should some 
future Governor- General — some great pub- 
b‘c officer who had served the Company 
effectually — be publicly accused on his re- 
turn from India of fraud and robbery, he, 
as future Chairman, if called on to state 
whether tltere w'as any truth in the charge, 
whether any proceedings had been insti- 
tuted against that officer, would w rap him- 
self up in all the dignity of fonn, in all 
the mystery of silence, and refuse to give 
hk important testimony to the innocence of 
the accused party.— (/f<ear, hear!) I 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 99. 
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have no doubt of the many cordial shakes 
of the hand which the Hon. Proprietor 
will receive, and which he will cheerfully 
return, amongst those who participate in 
his pure feelings and gentle sympathies 
{Alavgh) — feelings and sympathies which 
will, I suppose, be considered in some 
quarters as a very high recommendation. 
But, let me turn from the Hon. Pro- 
prietor’s speech to matter more important. 
J w ish to ask of the Proprietors, whether 
any doubt can remain on their minds as 
to the questions having been answered, 
after the specific monosyllabic replies of 
th.e Hon. Director (Mr. Pattison), who 
had answered distinctly and emphatically 
to the three questions, ^ y' > / Aii f 
I ask this, l>ecause I understood the Hon. 
Chairman to have made this extraordinary 
remark, namely, that the Hon. Director 
near him (Mr. Elphinstone) had not re- 
plied to the questions which were put to 
him by Sir John Doyle. I now take it 
as granted, that those questions have l>een 
positively answ^ered ; and I should wish to 
ask of the lion. Chairman, whether he 
must not now completely coincide in the 
fact, that plain and distinct answers have 
boLn given by the Hon. Director (Mr, 
Pattison) ?” 

Mr. I'rcmt rose to explain. 

Mr. Lowndes insisted on his right to 
address tlie Court “ Witli resjjcct to the 
efforts of tlic Hon. Proprietor ( Mr. Trant) 
to get into the direction^ I can safely say 
that he has been no sycophant to me. I 
have three votes, and lie has not asked me 
for my interest. — (Order, order/) As 
otliCT gentlemen have spoken, I hope I 
also will l'>e aliow^ed to speak. — (Order /) 
So much opposition is manifested towards 
me, tliat I am almost afraid you intend to 
impeach me— that there is 
some great cliarge hanging over my head. 
'—(Laughter.) I am sometimes accused 
of wandering from the question — but I 
will stick to It on this occasion. For tlie 
honour of the Proprietors, it is fit that the 
rldrk cloud which hangs over the Com- 
pany should disappear. An attack has 
been made on this noble Marquess, wht^ 
high-minded and honourable character is 
totally inconsistent witli the commission 
of that pitiful fraud of which he is ac- 
cused. — (Hear, hear /) You never knew 
a high-minded man to be guilty of fraud. 
T saw this attack to-day ; Ijut, as it did not 
contain any name, I was ignorant of the 
person to whom it referred. This case ap- 
jiears to me to be like that of Lord Mel- 
villtt If any fraud has been committed, 
it must be by ime of the Company’s clerks, 
or inferior officers ; I am certain that the 
Marquess himself is guiltless of it. The 
noble Marquess comes from a country, 
where, I must say, though they are ready 
enough to meet their friends with a case of 
pistols, yet their bi^-minded notions of 
VoL. XVII. 2 S 
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character are wholly inconsistent with 
paltry fraud. [Hear /) Fraud is only to 
be found amongst those grovelling cha- 
racters that dare not look a man boldly in 
the face. I hope this charge, which seems 
to be without foundation, will pass away 
like a light cloud on a summer’s day, 
never to be seen again. X ask, has there 
been — I don’t say fraud — but any error 
discovered ? Because, in mercantile mat- 
ters ‘ errors excepted* w’as a very common 
phrase. It is highly necessary to know 
that fact ; and I think silence might ha^ e 
been preserved on the subject, until it was 
ascertained whether any fraud had been 
actually committed.” 

IVIr. Trant again rose to explain. 

Mr. Lowndes interrupted him ; “ Gen- 
tlemen, this is the third time the Hon. 
Proprietor has addressed the Court. This 
is the third time of asking. (Laughter,) 
If any of you know any just cause or 
impediment why the Hon. Proprietor 
should not make a speech, let him state 
it.” (Laughttr,) 

Mr. Trant, — “ As the Hon. Gent, op- 
posite (Mr. Kinnaird) has chosen to be 
so personal as to allude to me, in a cha- 
racter never, I believe, before lieard of in 
this Court, I wish to say a very few words 
in. answer. The Xlon. Proprietor has cen- 
sured me for delivering my sentiments ; 
but I must say that I do not, in the 
slightest degree, regret any expression that 
has fallen from me. There is not a man 
in this Court, not even the Hon. Proprie- 
tor himself, who is more anxious than X 
am to give a fair, honest, and conscien- 
tious opinion ; and such an opinion I gave 
on this occasion. When I stated that I 
meant to become a candidate for the direc- 
tion, some of ray friends told me — ({.oud 
cries of order) I wdll conclude by say- 
ing, that I thought it my duty, inconsi- 
derable as my powers are, to state my 
view of thff conduct of the Chairman on 
this occasion.” 

Mr. Lowndes again started up and said, 

Bless me, what is the necessity for all 
this? We have nothing to do with these 
two gentlemen’s differences ! 

‘ Stiange that such difference thould be 

Twixtl wet«i!e-duin and Tweedle-dee.* ” 

(Loud laughing.) 

The Hon. D.Kmnaird, — Certainly the 
difference between the speech of the Hon. 
Proprietor (Mr.. Trant) and his explana- 
tion is very much like that between Twee- 
die-dum and Tweed! e-dee- I know not 
which of the Tweedles tlie Hon. Proprie- 
tor (Mr. Lowndes) assigns to me j but I 
shall be quite content to take the dtr, if the 
Hon, XVoprietor will be goorl enough to 
act the diim for a short time, (Laughter.) 
Having stated that the lion. Director 
(Mr. Elphinstone) coincides completely in 
the negative given to those questions by 
another Hon. Director (Mr. Pattisoii), I 
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feel it unnecessary to ask from the Chair- 
man any explanation of wXiat he meant, 
when, as I thoiiglit, he stated that the 
first- mentioned Hon. Director bad not an- 
swered the questions. I shall now, Sir, 
allude to the speech of the Hon. Deputy 
Chairman. That Hon. Gent, said the 
Chairman had acted most properly in with- 
holding an answer to the questions put to 
him ; and he had farther observed, that it 
w-as very hard the Chairman should bo 
a?kcd to answer que.-jt ions wliich were sud- 
denly propounded to liiin. Kow I ask, 
whether the communication between the 
Hon. Chairman and De])uiy Chairman is 
of so extraordinary a kind, that, when the 
Chairman receives a letter, and returns an 
answer to it by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany, that answ^er being that it is not 
expedient to investigate a given subject, 
the Deputy Chairman is so much unac- 
quaiiited with the fact, that w^hen the mat- 
ter is brought before this Court, he feels 
himself justified in saying that it is hastily 
and suddenly introduced ? Now the fact 
is, that, so far back as the 30th of January, 
a letter was written to the Chairman by a 
respected friend of the Marquess, and a 
relative of the gallant General (Sir John 
Doyle), in which these questions w'ere 
stated in almost the same terms that they 
were couched in to-day . The letter was 
as follows : 

Montague Square f Jan. 30///. 

“ Sir : I beg leave to call your attention 
to a paragraph which appeared in the 
Sunday Times of the 25tii inst., a copy 
of which I enclose. You will perceive 
that it contains, in substance, a direct 
charge against Lord Hastings, of having 
embe 22 led £300,000 of the monies of the 
Honourable Company, or of having been 
party to an embezzlement by which a de- 
ficit to that amount has been incurred. It 
furtlier slates that, in consequence of such 
mail ersation, which had been recently dis- 
covered, the Court of Directors had nega- 
tived a proposed grant to him of a pension 
of £5,000 per annum; and, finally, tliat 
it is in the contemplation of that b<Kly to 
effect his impeachment. 

“ The general slanders of an anony- 
mous libeller it may be well to treat with 
contempt ; but a particular charge, deeply 
affecting the public character of an indivi- 
dual, however distinguished, must be spe- 
cifically repelled. Under this impression, 
I have the honour of addressing myself to 
you, as Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the full confidence that you will 
enable me at once to give that distinct and 
authoritative contradiction to these false- 
hoods, which the form they have assumed 
demands, and which it is so important to 
the honour of the Noble Lord should no 
longer be delayed. With this view, as 
every question that arises in the Court 
of Directors must be officially known to 
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you iu your capacity of Chairman, I have 
to request that you would be good enough 
to give me answers to the following 
queries : 

“ 1st. Whether the Court of Directors 
have made any discovery, or have received 
auy information, or have reason to suspect 
that the Marquess of Hastings has em- 
bezzled, or been painty or privy to the em- 
bezzlement of any monies, or to the crea- 
tion of any deficit, to the amount of 
^^SOOjOOO, or of any other sum ? 

“ 2d. Whether the Court of Directors 
have threatened, or intend to impeach the 
Marquess of Hastings for embezzlement, 
or for any supposed deficit of money or 
otherwise ? 

“ 3d. Whether the Court of Directors 
have, in consequence of any such supposed 
embezzlement or deficit, already negatived 
a motion to grant a pension of i.^5,000 per 
annum to the Marquess of Hastings? 

“ I am persuaded that your own high 
sense of what is due to the honour and 
character of a public man, will sufficiently 
account to vou for the anxiety of the 
Noble Lord’s friends to lose no time in 
vindicating him from these foul charge^, 
whicli have already obtained extraordinary 
circulation, and be my apology, at the 
same time, for pressing the sulqect upon 
you as a matter of immediate inipoiiance ; 
and as it is by you alone, from your offi- 
cial situation, that, without injurious de- 
lay, the means of elVective contradiction 
can be furnisheti. In preferring, there- 
fore, the above request, I feel assured that I 
shall be only meeting jour desire of doing 
the earliest justice to the character of tlie 
Marquess of Hastings, which, intliepara- 
graplj in question, lias been so wantonly 
assailed ; and that I shall be favoured witli 
an answer to the queries at your eailiest 
convenience.— I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient huiuble servant, 

“ Fkxnxis Hastings Dovle ” 

** William Wigram, Esq., &c. &c. S:c.” 

To this very temperate letter, w'ritten by 
the nearest friend of the iMarquess of 
Hastings; by a gentleman who was fre- 
quently in communication with his Ma- 
jesty on the subject of tiie Noble Mar- 
quess’s affairs, who w^as known to be the 
Marquess of Hastings’s other self in this 
country, an answer was, in the course 
of a days, returned. A more re- 
spectful, a more quiet letter, or one in 
which the expression of the agonizing 
feelings of a man convinced of his friend’s 
innocence, and endeavouring to do his 
character justice, w'as more compressed — 
could not be penned, could not be imagin- 
ed. The following answer was returned 
to this letter on the 5th of February : 

East -India Horise, 5th Feb* 1824. 

“ Sir : — I am commanded by the Court 
of Directors of the East- India Company 
to acquaint you, tJiat the Chairman has laid 
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before them your letter of the 30th January, 
addressed to him upon the subject of a para- 
graph, of which you enclose a copy, which 
is stated to have appeared on the 25th of 
that month, in a newspaper called the Sun- 
day Times, assailing the character of the 
Marquess of Hastings, and with reference 
to which you have framed certain interro- 
gatories, xvhich you request the Chairman, 
as the organ of the Court of Directors, to 
answer.” 

There is (observed INIr. Kinnaird) a 
minuteness in this part of the answer 
that is quite admirable ! Every word 
is w'eighed wdth the most scrupulous cau- 
tion ! The wffiole is arranged in the most 
business-like manner ! The letter proceed- 
ed thus . — 

The Court deeply regret the attack 
which has been thus made upon the cha- 
racter of that distinguished nobleman ; they 
cannot, however, but feel that it would be 
highly inexpedient for them to engage in 
any correspondence arLing out of the 
vague charges of anonymous w’Hters ; and 
tliey are persuaded that you will yourself 
percehc, on a re\iew of your letter, thein- 
con\cnience of putting to a collective body, 
and the impossibility of tlieir answ'ering, 
questions of the nature proposed by you. 

“ I have the honoui’ to he, &c. 

“ J. Dart, Sec.” 

“■ Col. Francis Hastings Doyle, dec,” 

The public (continued Mr. Kin- 
naird) will scarcely believe that such an 
answer was returned to such a letter. 

1 pity the man from my heart, who, in 
his official situation, w'as obliged to sign a 
document like this ; and wdio would be ex- 
posed to the belief that he w'as the waiter 
of it. But I am really astonished when I 
hear the Hon. Deputy Chairman state, in 
the face of this correspondence, that these 
questions came, for the first time, una- 
wares on the Hon. Chairman. {^Hear, 
hear .') I will state to the Court the diffe- 
rence betw^een a question put in the form 
of a letter and a question put here viva voce. 

I admit that you might, in the exercise of 
your public functions, refuse a proper an- 
swer to the letter of Colonel H. Doyle — 
you might deny his friend justice when 
reij nested in that form — you miglit disgrace 
yourselves by treating his application with 
indiffercnce—(.^t’ar, /) — but you can 
have no excuse for evading a question put 
openly in this Court in the name of the 
Proprietors ; and I call upon you here to 
do justice to one of your servants, who has 
been most deeply injured ; if you do not, 
your serv^ants must conclude that there is 
no protection for them — {Heart hear 1) 
and the public must look upon you as the 
instruments of calumniating a rno.^t honour- 
able character, ( Hr «r, hear! )— Infamy rests 
on the Noble Marquess, or elsewhere — 
there irt no way of getting rid of the dilem- 
ma ; and the man wlio hears another calum- 
2 S 2 
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niafced, aud denies to the injured party the 
benefit of bis testimony, is hiniseif as gross 
a calumniator as if he had given bii^ -to 
the scand^. {Heurtheur/) Silence will 
not do on such an occasion. Falseliood 
may be propagated by silence as w ell as by 
open assertion. Indeed the former is the 
more base and villainous mode of giving 
currency to slander, inasmuch as it is the 
more sculking and cowardly. {Heart 
hear / ) Tliere is not a more dangerous or 
a more certain way of aiding the views of 
a caluminator than by silent acquiescence 
— by adopting that phrase, that figure of 
speech, which tlie French call iMicence, 

A more effective, a deeper wound cannot 
be inflicted on reputation, than by main- 
tuning a mysterious silence w hen calumny 
is afloat. I believe, when Englishmen 
read the newspapers of to-morrow’, they 
will not be able to persuade themselves 
that this discussion really took place here. 
They will not suppose it possible that you 
could treat any man in this way : much less 
will they believe that such conduct was 
olvserved towards the Marquess of Hastings; 
towards one to whom your thanks and 
gratitude are due to an amount which lus- 
tory will scarcely credit, {Hear, hear!) 
But if he w'ere an individual in the lowest 
situation, without any claims whatever on 
your feelings, and if the question were 
put to you, ‘ have you discovered any thing 
derogatory to his character, any thing in- 
consistent with his honour V — you are 
bound to answer the interrogatory as men 
of principle and integrity. {Hear, hear J) 
Sir, I am yet to learn what inconvenience 
is likely to result from giving an answer ; 
and I leave it to the gentlemen who are 
silent, and to the public, who will, in spite 
of all evasions, be scrupulous judges of 
men’s conduct, to say what the inference 
will be when it is stated that, having been 
called on to put down calumny, and being 
bound in honour and justice to accede to 
that call, a suspicious silence w^as observ- 
ed. {Hear, hear !) The public, sir, can- 
not do you injustice by the worst inter- 
pretation, since you w'ithhold your evi- 
dence, and thus strengthen the slander. I 
say it is right that we should not delay 
a moment in doing justice to the Marquess 
of Hastings. The Court of Proprietors 
ought immediately to take his case into 
their own hands. {Hear, hear !) I will 
not trust it to the Court of Directors. I 
will not trust it to that body who have ne- 
gatived a grant to the Noble Marquess, and 
then suffer it to be insinuated that the ne- 
gative was put on that proposition, in con- 
sequence of some discovered embezzlement. 
{Hear / ) The Ma^uess of Hastings chal - 
lenges the Proprietors to decide on his 
chapter. He challenges them to decide 
wheth^ that character is to be placed on a 
level with preceding Govemor-generals, or 
to be consigned to obloquy. Let not the 


--Marquess of Hastings, [Maxch, 
Marquess of Hastings remain, not only 
your must successful, but your most ill- 
rewarded and most calumniated Governor- 
general. {Hear, hear I) After the exhibi- 
tion I have witnessed this day, I do not 
value the opinion of the Court of Direc- 
tors, as it regards him, one fig’s end. They 
are incompetent to decide on his case ; 
they have disqualified themselves from act- 
ing as impartial jurors, and cannot there- 
fore decide on this charge. I say they are 
rather tht mselves to be brought to trial for 
their conduct on this occasion ; they stand 
as the accused calumniators of the Mar- 
quess of Flastings ; and certain I am, that 
the indignant feelings of Englishmen will 
compel them, however tardily or reluc- 
tantly, not only to clear the character of 
the Noble Marquess, hut to reward him pro- 
perly for his manifold services. {Hear !) 
These are my feelings, and the feelings of 
the public in every quarter of the empire ; 
and I leave it to the Chairman to explain, 
for he has not yet explained, his reasons 
for having remained silent this day. Per- 
haps the Hon. Gent, on the other side of 
the Court (Mr. Trant) may be retained as 
the best expounder of the reasons why, 
when a great and gallant officer is accused 
and calumniated, and the Chairman is 
asked officially for an answer on the sub- 
ject, he may with propriety acquiesce in 
the calumny, by preserving an impenetrable 
silence. {Hear, hear !) I regret that I am 
compelled to be so direct in my observa- 
tions, but I feel for the character of that 
body of which I am a member. For the 
Court of Directors I have ever manifested 
a proper respect ; I know they are often 
placed in situations of delicacy. But when 
it comes to tlie question, whether, by 
tamely acquiescing in the dietum of autho- 
rity, I am to do injustice, or to put myself 
in the breach for the purpose of resisting 
it, I cannot pause as to the course which 
I ought to prefer. In such a case, I must 
call those wdiom I think in error to account 
for their conduct; and I hope that, in do- 
ing so, I shall receive credit for the feel- 
ings which actuate me, and of which I am 
not ashamed, {Hear, hear !) I have no 
private or personal motive in advocating 
the cause of the Marquess of Hastings : I 
have been but twice in his company since 
he returned from India, and but once be- 
fore, I came to this Court perfectly un- 
fettered, not bound to take any course but 
what circumstances would justify ; and I 
vow to God, if a proposition were made to 
reward the Marquess of Hastings, and it 
were shewn to me that he was unworthy of 
your bounty, thiU he had in anyway tarnish- 
ed his great character, I should forget his 
rank, and the exalted situation he had filled, 
and strenuously oppose it. {Hear, hear / ) 
Mr. Lowndes,— zeal now shewn for 
the character of the Marquess of Hastings 
will act as a warning, not rashly to publi^ 
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ao accusation against any individual, with- 
out bearing what he has to say in his de- 
fence. — (Order/ J 

The Chairman , — “ I hope the Hon. Pro- 
prietor, wIk) has addressed the Court se- 
veral times, will desist, and suffer us now 
to proceed to the regular business of the 
day. The Court must feel that a great 
deal of time has already been consumed.” 

Me. /fume.— ** I rise to ask whether, 
after what has passed, we are in a situation, 
labouring as we must be under strongly- 
excited feelings, to proceed with the order 
of the day? When such a subject as the 
£ast-India College is to be considered, w e 
ought to meet in a cool and temperate man- 
ner, without any party feeling whatsoever. 
Certainly, after what has occurred, I for 
one do not feel myself calculated to pro- 
ceed to the discussion of that qutjstion. I 
wrish to consider the College Establishment 
fairly, and to apply to it my best and 
calmest observation, therefore I should 
rather decline going into tlie subject at 
present. I hope also tliat the gentlemen 
within the bar will feel the necessity of de- 
lay, since the benetit of their institution 
will mainly depend on the success of my 
Hon. Friend *s motion, and they certainly 
will not act wisely if it be hurried on tliis 
day. I know the business of the Court of 
Directors was so regulated as to admit of 
the question being discussed on tliis occa- 
sion ; but unforeseen circumstances have 
occurred, which render delay, in ray opi- 
nion, advisable. — Hear / J I therefore 
submit, that this debate be adjourned to 
this day fortnight. I think, at that time, 
we sliall all meet together with better 
feelings. 

The motion having been seconded, — 

A Proprietor observed, that it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to gentlemen re- 
siding at the other end of the town if the 
motion were adjourned. He believed all 
the parties had come prepared for the 
discussion. 

Another Proprietor w'as of opinion, that 
it would be an act of great injustice if the 
subject were brought forw'ard to-day. 

The Chairman then put the motion — 

That this (the College) question be ad- 
journed to this day fortnight.” 

Mr, Lowndes opposed the adjournment. 
He saw no rational ground for it. He 
should be absent 170 miles from town a 
fortnight hence, tliough that, perhaps, with 
some of the Proprietors, would alone be a 
good reason for adjourning the question.— 
7 ui laugh. J 

General Thornton . — “ In rising to sup- 
port the motion, I take the opportunity of 
entering my protest against the conduct of 
the Hon. Chairman this day, without, 
however, meaning any personal disrespect 
to him. Having had the honour of a seat 
in Parliai.Tent for some years, and having, 
ffuring that time, sat with him, 1 am a 


good deal surprised at what has happened 
this day. I.>ook, said the Hon. Chairman, 
to the interruption which has been given to 
the regular business. But why was it? 
If he had answered the question at once, 
no difficulty would have arisen. In the 
House of Commons, if the Minister re- 
fuse to answer a plain question, a debate 
ensues ; but, if a plain answer be returned, 
the matter is at an end.” 

Mr. Car rather s rose to order. The 
question is, “ whether tlie debate on the 
College Establishment shall be adjourned 
or not ?” The matter to which the gallant 
General is addressing himself has been 
disposed of, * 

General Th<ymton insisted on bis right 
to proceed. 

Mr. Lowndes said the gallant General 
was decidedly out of order. 

General Thornton , — “ We are not, after 
what has happened, in a situation to pro- 
ceed with the regular business of the day ; 
and 1 have a right, in supporting the mo- 
tion for adjournment, to make a few ob- 
servations. I think the Hon. Chairman is 
bound to answer any fair question ; but 
more particularly so, when such a man as 
the Marquess of Hastings is concerned. 
It is astoni^iing to me that any subterfuge 
should be resorted to for the purpose of 
evading an answer. But perhaps 1 have 
no right to wonder at it after the letter 
written by Colonel Doyle to the Chairman, 
and which has been so improperly answer- 
ed. I hope that, in future, the disposi- 
tion of the Chairman and Directors will 
be to answ er any questions that may be 
put to them by the Proprietors in a re- 
spectful manner, instead of avoiding, un- 
der the colour of a strict adherence to form, 
the granting to their constituents infor- 
mation of importance.” 

‘ Mr, Loivndes again argued that they 
ought to go on with the regular business. 
The cliarge against the Marquess of Hasr 
tings had eiuled like the stoiy of the 
three black crows. Had he (Mr, Lowndes) 
in addressing the Court, dared or ventured to 
make such observations as some gentlemen 
had done, he would have been clamoured 
down. 

The question of adjournment was then 
put ; "and, on a show of hands, carried 
by a large majority. 

INDIA BONDS. 

General Thornton wished, before the 
Court broke up, to ask a question of great 
interest to the Proprietors and the public ; 
perhaps more particularly so to the latter. 
The gallant general then stated (as we 
understood, for the noise occasioned by 
gentlemen leaving the Court was veiyr 
great) that India bonds now paid per 
cent., and w'ere at a premium of A 

great saving would be effected by lower- 
ing the ioterert to per cent, and he 
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wished to know whether it was intended to 
reduce it 

The Chairman said it was a matter that 
must be left to the judgment of the Direc- 
tors. He was now in the same situation 
as before ; and considering himself as the 
organ of the Court of Directors, he could 
not, without their authority, give an an- 
swer to the question. 

The Court was then adjourned. 


East-Jndli House, Feb, 25. 

HAILEYBUaY COLLEGE, 

A General Court of Proprietors of 
East- India Stock w'as this day held, by 
adjournment, at the Company’s House, in 
Leadenhall Street, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the following 
proposition, contained in a letter addressed 
to the Court of Directors by more than 
nine Proprietors, vix. 

“ lhat application be made to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the 46th clause of 
the Act of the 53d Geo. HI. cap. 155, by 
which the Court of Directors is prohibited 
from sending to India, in the capacity of 
a writer, any person who shall not have 
resided during four terms at the Hailey- 
bury College ; and for introducing into 
the said Act a clause, appointing a public 
examination, at such times and under such 
regulations as the Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Controul, 
may direct, to which examination all per- 
sons shall submit their acquirements and 
qualifications for approval, previous to their 
being permitted to proceed in the capacity 
of Writers to either of the Presidencies of 
Fort William, Fort St, George, or Bom- 
bay,** 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, and the usual routine business 
gone through, 

The Chairman (Win, Wigram, Esq.) 
stated to the Proprietors the special pur- 
pose for which they were assembled. 

Die requisition wras then read by the 
Clerk. 

The Hon.D. Kinnaird immediately rose. 
He begged the Court to be assured that, 
when he placed his name at the bottom of 
the writing which had just been reafl, be 
was deeply impressed with, because lie had 
fully considered the importance of intro- 
ducing into that Court, the subject of 
Haileybury College. He not only felt 
the importance of such a discussion as it 
regarded the institution itself, but also 
with reference to the unpleasant feelings to 
which it might give rise. He was of opi- 
nion that the Court of Proprietors was the 
last place in which the subject should be 
considered, if it were possible to avoid 
noticing it tliere; therefore, in the hope 
that one discussion would prevent the ne- 
cessity of bringing forward this question 
in future, he had signed that paper. With 


the full confidence that the discussion now 
about to commence vrould be the last that 
would ever be necessary in that Court on 
the subject of the College, he had deemed 
it to be his duty to introduce it to the 
notice of the Proprietors. Before he came 
to discuss the merits of the proposition 
with which he would have the honour to 
conclude, he claimed for himself, and for 
those who acted with him, a fair interpre- 
tation of their conduct ; and, to prove the 
sincerity of their professions, he would 
state w'hat had been their general course of 
conduct. In the year 1822 a very un- 
fortunate circumstance occurred in the 
College at Haileybury, which ended in 
the expulsion and ruin of some half dozen 
of students. He thought at tlie time, as 
several of his friends did, that if discus- 
sion were entered into at that moment, 
while the occurrence was still fresh in the 
memory, such a discussion would neces- 
sarily be attended with all those angry 
feelings of reproach and recrimination, 
which were perfectly natural under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. He, 
therefore, abstained from bringing the 
question forward on that occasion ; and he 
recollected, that when he put a question to 
the then Chairman (Mi. Pattlson), he was 
informed that the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the Court of Directors ; which 
was a satisfactory reason for not pressing 
the matter at that moment, and making 
such a proposition to the Court, as appear- 
ed botl) to himself and to the public to be 
necessary. At a later period, he applied 
to the Chair to knew wliat progress had 
been made in the investigation: and the an- 
swer was, that a report had been made on 
the subject ; but that the Court of Direc- 
tors did not think proper to found any 
measure on that report ; and that the 
Chairman was not authorized by the Exe- 
cutive Body to make any communication 
to the Proprietors. He confessed that 
this answer did not astonish him in the 
least: because he was quite certain, from 
the first, that it was out of the power of 
any member of the Court of Directors, or 
of that whole body, to amend the evils 
which he would undertake to shew were 
inherent in the Institution ; and he flatter- 
ed himself he would be able to prove to 
the Court that, so long as those evils re- 
mained, the College would be the scene of 
periodical commotion. It was his parti- 
cular object on this occasion, and to that 
object he meant to adhere most strictly, to 
point out those defects wdiich existed in the 
College at present; which, from its for- 
mation, were naturally to be found there ; 
whicli had been connected w ith it from the 
beginning ; and which would for ever con- 
tinue attached to it, unless the Court 
adopted the measure be meant to propose. 
He did not intend to advert ta any parti- 
cular occurrence w hich had taken place in 
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the College ; it would be sufficient for him 
to shew that, from the nature of the regula- 
tions, it was impossible to prevent the re- 
currence of periodical commotion. He had 
no intention, and indeed there was no ne- 
cessity, to go over the grounds winch were 
formerly discussed, when this subject was 
debated for three or four days together ; he 
would not detail the history, nor criticize 
the policy of this Institution. He did not 
care whether it originated in motives per- 
fectly pure, or whether it was established 
to pull down another institution. He l'"d 
nothing to do with any party. He gave 
the Directors full credit for endeavouring 
to obtain (that which was now admitted to 
be of the utmost importance all over the 
world) an ‘‘ improved education^” for 
those young men who were candidates for 
their service. To effect this object, two 
things appeared to be necessai'y : one, that 
tile period of proceeding to India should 
be later than it formerly was ; and next, 
that facilities should be given for a par- 
ticular description of education. The 
question then came to this : “ Were there 
facilities in this country for acquiring those 
branches of knowledge which were de- 
sirable to be possessed by persons proceed- 
ing to India?’* It seemed that, at the 
period of which he spoke, there was no 
sped 6c institution for this purpose ; and 
if the Company demanded certain qualih- 
cations, they were answered, that the means 
of acquiring them in this country did not 
exist. The Directors then said, “the Com- 
pany, at their own expense, wall afford 
you, the candidates for civil situations, all 
tlie necessary facilities j and we trust, and 
have a right to expect, that you will pro6t 
by the facilitie.s thus establislied, and that 
the Company also wall be benehted by 
them.” Farther than this, he thought it 
was utterly impossible that the Directors 
could ha%^e had any object ; there, if they 
had stopped, they would have been rew'ard- 
ed by the sincere good wishes of all par- 
ties, and the College would not have been 
the source of incessant discussion, in and 
out of that Court. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one clause was introduced into the 
Act of Parliament, the probable conse- 
quences of which were not duly appre- 
ciated at the time. He alluded to that un- 
natural clause, which converted their boo?i 
into a penalty f w hich rendered their bene- 
volent design an object of terror and 
alarm— of, he would say, just and natural 
terror and alarm. He spoke of the clause 
making it absolutely necessary, that every 
candidate presenting himself at the bar of 
the Court of Directors, before going ont 
to India as a civil servant, should pass four 
terms at Haileybury College. Now, it is 
quite clear, that a person could not pass 
four terms there without strictly obeying all 
the regulations ; and, by the law, as it now 
stood, if nn ir.dividunl committed an in- 


fraction of any of those regulations, he was 
suiyect to expulsion ; and, wlieii that took 
j)lace, all his hope', of employment in the 
Company’s service were put an end to. 
He would contend that no institution, in 
any part of the world, and under any cir- 
cumstances, where a number of young 
men w'ere placed, tn statu pupUlari, could 
succeed, unless the professors were invested 
w'ith sovereign authority. It was impos- 
sible that any such institution could exist 
with advantage, unless a discretionary power 
W'ere granted to individuals in office, to go- 
vern those W'ho were placed under their care 
by such rules as appeared to them best for 
the purpose of preventing moral contagion. 
Tliey ought to be entrusted, not only with 
the power of punishing vice, but of pre- 
venting its contagious growth. If a young 
man misconducted himself, he ought to 
be at once removed. Those under whose 
government he w’as placed should be au- 
thorized to say to him, “ your habits are 
so dissolute, your conduct is so improper, 
that it is un6t you should longer remain 
here. You are spreading the contagion of 
your evil example around, and, should 
your principles be disseminated while we 
are endeavouring to correct you, more mis- 
chief will be engendered than the expul- 
sion of twenty youths can remove : we 
will endeavour to prevent this by sending 
you away,” That power must be lodged in 
the principals of every establishment devoted 
to education, or else it could not prosper. 
It was so lodged, and safely lodged, with 
those W'ho were at the head of schools, pub- 
lic and private. Why did he say that it was 
safely lodged? Because no individual at 
the head of any scholastic establishment, 
from a regard to his interest as well as his 
character, would dare to abuse that power. 
He would feel, when he resorted to the 
measure of publicly' expelling a boy from 
the institution over which he presided, 
that he put himself on his trial before the 
public, by whom his conduct would be 
canvassed ; and he would know that, if 
the public heard of ten or twelve students 
being expelled from time to time, their 
natural inference must be that the school 
was bad, and they would have nothing to 
do with it. Nothing, however, could be 
fairer than to say to a young man who 
misbehaved, “ your habits are such that it 
is impossible you can continue in this in- 
stitution ; you have done that which is 
contrary to our rules ; retire, therefore, 
and seek for instruction elsewhere.” In 
that case, the punishment would extend 
only to the immediate act of removal ; it 
would not have the effect of wholly blight- 
ing a young man’s prospects in life. How 
different was the case in tliis institution ! 
He would suppose the case of an inidvi- 
dual entering this establishment (and here 
it ought not to be overlooked, tliat you 
compelled them fo enter) who, unfortu- 
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luttely from bis previous habits, from his 
having the command of a vast deal of 
money^ or from any other cause, was un- 
willing to accept of an Indian appoint- 
ment, was it, he asked, to be endured, 
that such a person was to be forced on 
the establishment ? Was he to remain 
until he infringed some positive regula- 
tion ? Should not the Professors be allow- 
ed to say, “ if you retire, the business of 
the institution will proceed correctly; if 
you do not, all our time will be taken up 
in correcting those vicious habits which 
you have previously acquired ” Ought 
not the Profesors to be placed in loco pa~ 
rentby with full authority to prevent, on 
the moment, the contagion of bad exam- 
ple? This was one inherent evil of the 
system, and was particularly insisted on 
by Mr* Malthus. That gentleman said, 
speaking of the inherent evils of the in- 
stitution, the next permanent diihculty 
wbich the College had to contend with, is 
the chance that some of the young men, 
whose parents have obtained appointments 
for them, may be indisposed lo the service, 
and not really wish to go oiU to India. 
Instances have not been uncommon of a 
persevering opposition to the regulations of 
the College, which could only be rationally 
accounted for by supposing a positive 
dUinclination to the service. It is to be 
feared that there are young men who would 
pr^er expuMon, on occasion of some ge- 
neral disturbance, when many are in- 
volved, to an open and manly rejection of 
an appointment, which is considered by 
tfaek parents as so valuable.” This was 
a remarkably candid statement. From 
this it appeared, that' young men were 
forced on you, whose sole object was to 
get expelled. It was a most harsh mea- 
snire, that a young man was obliged to go 
on in a course for which he had no incli- 
nation, or whidi he absolutely disUked, 
until, having violated some statute to the 
lettw, he was driven out of the College 
by a sentence of expulsion, confirmed by 
the Bishop of London, as visitor. In the 
mean time, from the period of his en- 
trance to his dismissal, he m ly have been 
spreading the contagion of his evil habits, 
and rendering others, whose fortunes de- 
pended on tiidr keeping four terms strict- 
ly, as idle and as dissolute as himself. 
Would it not be much better to co-operate 
in some measure less decisive than tliat 
which was now adr^ted, instead of being 
obliged, from its extreme severity, to pause 
before it was carried into effect ; instead of 
sttfiering an unfit student to remain till 
a regular sentence of expulsion was pro- 
nounced against bim, aftor all the mischief 
which could be effected 1^ bad example 
had been edited ? If such were the true 
state of the case, why should he be asked 
to send his sons to an institution where 
such subjects were not only admitted, but 


rctmoed for a considerable period ? Why 
should it be demanded of bim to send his 
child to a seminary, from which they could 
not remove a young man, however indif. 
ferent his previously acquired habits were, 
until he had broken one of the statutes? 
Mr. Malthus pretty strongly pointed out 
the impossibility of removing a vicious or 
refractory character without clamour and 
cavil ; without putting, as it were, tlie 
College and its authorities on trial. When 
that which he had described was the fact, 
when such a heavy punishment as expul- 
sion, with all its lamentable consequences, 
was resorted to ; when a great penalty was 
inflicted, but the disgrace was not re- 
moved; certainly, under such circum- 
stances, they were put upon their trial. 
He contended, that a parent ought nert: 
send his son to a school where crime was 
suffered to grow up, and was then punish- 
ed ; but to a seminary where a good sys- 
tem, the system of preventing the recur- 
rence of crime, prevailed. Where a young 
man shewed an indispodtion to attend to 
his scholastic duties, the parent ought to 
be tlius addressed : “ Sir , this institution 
was founded for the benefit of all young 
men intended for a particular service ; 
your sou has come here, but he does not 
avail himself of the facilities which it af- 
fords . therefore take him away.” What 
could be fairer or more just than this ? By 
the existing system, the young men were 
forced to proceed to ti:e College ; it was 
not their voluntary act, nor tliat of th«r 
parents. Mr. Malthus farther observed • 
“ The collegiate authorities now legally 
possess the power both of expelling and 
of refusing certificates ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, from the disposition shewn by the 
founders and patrons of the College, and 
that part of the public conneetpd with 
India, in every case where the loss of an 
appointment is in question, a full support 
in the exercise of this power cannot be de- 
pended upon. If this difficulty could be 
removed, the best hopes might be enter- 
tained of the result.” This was what he 
wished for. He should like the collegiate 
authorities to have the power of saying, 
when the conduct of a youth was objec- 
tionable, Sir, you must depart : we will 
not ruin you, but we will prevent you 
from ruining others. Here is the well- 
head, as clear as fountain water can be ; 
but none shall approach it who come here, 
not to drink, but to trouble the waters.” 
Surely this could be easily effected, since 
every regulation made by the Directors 
became law, and had the force of law 
under this statute. Mr. Malthus proceeded 
in these words : If the College were so 
supported as to enable it gradually to sub- 
due the spirit of insubordination, by re^ 
moving refractory and vicious <^aracters 
without clamour or cavil, and to exercise 
its discretionary pow^ in refusing certifi- 
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<;ates, a^coriling to the letter and spirit of 
its statutes ; and, with a view to the real 
interests of the service and the good of 
India, tliere is the strongest reason to pre- 
sume, from the testimonies of what the 
college has already done, and tiic further 
good effects which might be confidently 
expected from the results jtist adverted to, 
that it w'ould answer in no common de- 
gree the important purpose for uhich it 
was intended.” UiKjuestionabiy (con- 
tinued Mr. Kiunaird) the great misfor- 
tune which at present existed in that col- 
lege was, that the privilege which all other 
institutions possessed was denied to the 
professors there. Suppose a young man 
at Cambridge misconducted himself: his 
tutor would immediately say, “ you must 
retire : your habits w ill not do here ; 
you will ultimately be expelled, you will 
certainly get into that unpleasant scrape, 
so go away.” A young man thus ad- 
monished might, even if he quitted col- 
lege, come back at some future period, 
and retrieve Iii-> character. Hut, if an in- 
dividual be sent away from Ilaileybury, 
you give him no opportunity to return, 
and he cannot proceed to India unless he 
has completed lour terms at your college ; 
in short, all his prospects are blasted. 
Mr, Malthus farther said : “the next in- 
herent difficulty which the college has to 
contend %vith, is one which at first sight 
might be thought an advantage, namely", 
tlie great interest that each student has at 
stake, and tlie consequent severity of the 
punishment of expulsion. This great se- 
verity most naturally produces, both in 
the governing body in the college, and 
the Court of Direemrs, an extreme un- 
willingness to resort to it.” \\ hy it uas 
perfectly natural that it should be so ; and 
he would appeal to any man wdio thought 
on the subject, whc*ther it was in human 
nature, if an institution w^re established, 
which oifered tlie most extenrive and com- 
bined facilities for gentlemen who were 
called on to cultivate certain branches of 
knowdedge (tliose facilities, too, being of- 
fered under the most pleasing circum- 
stances), could it, he demanded, be sup- 
posed that any gentleman, any paicnt, 
w'ould refuse to avail himscif ot such an 
opportunity ? Could he reject the kind 
favour of the Court of Directors? Could he 
refuse such a splendid boon ? There were 
but two circumstances umler lii( li a refu- 
sal could even be imagined. Tlie one was, 
where an individual, from peculiarity of 
situation, could command wliat lie looked 
upon as greater facilities of education, and 
which he adopted at his own risk and 
peril ; the other Wtis, where he feared, that 
if he accepted the proller of the Direc- 
tors, some misfortune was likely to attend 
his son which might destroy ail his future 
hopes. What, then, in tins latter case, 
w’as the evil which be apprehended — wli.it 
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was tlie risk which he dreaded to run ? 
The risk was, Jest, from some puerile act, 
some folly of a day, his son might be ex- 
pelled, and in consequence ruined. Why, 
then, did they attach the consequence of 
ruin for life, to what might be only an in- 
discretion ? Wiiiie such ? penalty remain- 
ed, parents W'ould naturally be afraid to 
send their sons to the institution ; parents 
must perceive tliat their sons, although 
innocent, miglit get themselves into this 
fatal scrape. A young man might, under 
tlie statutes, he called on by the College 
Council to answ'ersucli a question as this: 
“ Do you know wlietlier such an act was 
done by such a fellow- student ?” The 
young man thus interrogated, acting from 
the w'arm impulse of friendship, and, in 
his (Mr. Kinnaird’s) opinion, W’ell-found- 
ed and honest feeling, (/irnr /) might say, 
“ I know nothing about it.” What was 
the consequence? Why, for refusing to 
speak out, for refusing to betray his friend, 
lie was liable to expulsion, and ruin for 
lile. [Hear /) He did not deny that, 
where a young man, who perhaps might 
have some knowledge of the affair, refused 
to answer questions, it w^ould be quite 
right for the College autliorities to say, 
“ Sir, it is very possible that you may, or 
you may not know' any thing of this mat- 
ter ; but still you must quit our college; 
we will give )ou t\ery certificate of good 
behaviour up to this point, but w'e will 
not allow a denial of that authority which 
is vested in us.” Tins would be very 
proper conduct on their part, and, he would 
add, on that of the xoung man: for he 
should be sorry to see a young man 
threatened out of that which bethought 
honourable and good. Perhaps a son 
might thus he disinissetl on account of a 
liigh sense of principle ; and if it were so, 
what father could blame him ? He (Mr. 
Kiunaird) w'ould say, “ rc])eal this un- 
natural law ; let the College authorities 
have power to remove : but do not prevent 
a young man from coming back again, he 
Iiaving retrieved the error under v'hich he 
fell.” He begged the Court to recollect 
that, in all cases, of this nature, punishment 
was not inflicted to crush the individual, 
but to protect the institution. Scarcely 
did any” scholastic authority ever say, 
“ this young man is quite incorrigible.” 
No . what lie said was, “ I cannot give any 
time up to the correction of this individual ; 
because, while I am correcting him, he is 
corrupting all his companions ;” and, in 
his (Mr. Kinnaird’s) view' of the case, the 
benefit to be derived from any institution 
of this kind de[)ended mainly on the cir- 
cumstance of there l)eing no contagious 
characters about it. Where characters of 
that kind were found, it was futile to ex- 
pect good ; and, therefore, when those 
vvlio were at the head of an establishment 
discovered a young man of loose habits, 
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they ought to have the power to say to his 
parent, “ Sir, you must lake your son 
away and educate him elsewhere.” But 
here the College was placed in that situa- 
tion, that they could not prevent tlie dan- 
ger of contagion by an immediate removal 
of the obnoxious member : persons of every 
description might come in ; they might 
come from any school, or from no school ; 
if they had certificates cf a certain degree 
of proficiency, they were eligible ; but 
there was no scrutiny as to their conduct ; 
of that tlie Professors were not allow ed to 
judge, and to say, if they disaj)pro\ed of 
their behaviour, “ your habits are such as 
render you unfit for this place,” No : by 
the present system they were bound to 
remain until, perhaps, they had served 
three terms, then expulsion might take 
place, and ruin was inevitable. This was 
the plain fact, for the collegiate authori- 
ties were bound dowm by the stiict letter of 
the law. It had been said, and he thought 
with great truth, that there was a statute 
in force in this college which was con- 
trary to the principle of English law', and 
opposed to every idea of justice : he al- 
luded to “ the statute of selection.” He 
conceived it to be most unfortunate that 
such a statute should be placed amongst 
the statutes of England — for so it was — a 
perfect statute, liable to be quoted in a 
court of justice. He was ashamed to see 
it on record. It W'ould be perfectly in- 
telligible, and perfectly fair, if persons 
were only asked to submit to it volunta- 
rily ; but here, unjust as it was, indivi- 
duals were forced to sumbit to it. By that 
statute, if a, row took place at Hailey bury, 
the autliors of which were not known, 
the college autliorities had a right to select 
such students as, from their previous 
character and conduct, w ere most likely to 
have been concerned, and to punish lliein, 
even with uxpuNion, if necessary. What 
was this but compelling a young man in 
the first place to go to the college, and 
then subjecting him to a most grievous 
penalty on mere surmise. But taking the 
other case, suppose this clause were re- 
pealed. and that a young man were de- 
sired to leave the College, and obeyed tiie 
mandate : in that case he \vas not ruined, 
he might get his education elsewhere, and 
still profit by his Indian connexion. Here, 
however, a boon was given in the first 
iastance : but, for a trivial oflence — per- 
haps for no odence — it was changed into a 
curse. It was quite necessary that those 
who w'ere at the head of the College should 
have full power and authority to prese(\e 
order: hut it should not be such a pow'er 
as, if once exerted, forbade all future 
hope. He was quite certain that the Pio- 
fessors themselves must feel how ridicu- 
lous it vvas, to suppose that they could 
exercise any efficient controul over the 
young men, unless they were clothed with 
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the fullest discretionary autliorit} . If the 
institution succeeded, the Professors of 
course had trie merit of it ; and he might 
be permitted to say, that by introducing 
til s coinpuhory clause, they had taken 
from them one mode of insuring its suc- 
cess ; they had prevented them from discri- 
minating and marking good and bad con- 
duct. No person could point to any 
result as a proof that this institution was a 
successful one : but if they took away the 
compulsory clause, if they let others come 
to the test with those who were educated 
iu the college, then they would liave an 
opportunity of judging whether it did or 
did not deserve a high character. If, on 
tlie one hand, peisons not educated there 
shewed themselves, in seveial instanc’cs, 
more skilful than those who w ere so edu- 
cated, it would prove that there was no 
necessity for going to Haileehury to ac- 
quire thi-, species of learning ; but if, on 
the other hand, the institution shewed itself 
decidedly superior, what stronger induce- 
ment could be held out to any parent to 
send his son to a place so celebrated? 
(E/tctr, hear /) At present the )Oung men 
were compelled to reside for four teims at 
the college. Now, suppo:,e a lad w'as 
perfectly competent to go through the 
whole course in two terms— did he not 
waste his time, which might be much 
better employed elsewhere, during the re- 
mainder of the stipulated period? Such 
W'ere the results produced by the compul- 
sory clause. Some jears ago a coinplaiiit 
was made that the youths in the royal navy 
were very deficient in education; it was 
stated, that the schoolmasters on board 
ships either had not time, or were deficient 
iu .ibiiity to educate them. The conse- 
quence was, that a naval college w'as 
founded, and it was resolved that an op- 
tion should be given to those who entered, 
to have two years of service allowed them, 
if they remained a certain time at college. 
It was not conducted with any success for 
a considerable period. The result was, 
that the captains of the navy declared it 
would be better if the boys were sent to 
the ship at once, instead of going to the 
college. Vfhat followed? Why tliose 
who were at the head of the college at- 
tended more strictly to their charge, and 
in tlie coarse of a year or two the institu- 
tion flourished. Applications w'ere to this 
day made for admission to that college 
(which had before been looked dow-u upon 
Vrith contempt), beyond all former prece- 
dent. This never could have been the 
cu'ce had the boys been compelied to go. 
In this case, also, an option should be 
offered; a boon of that kind would be 
most acceptable; this would put an end to 
all farther bickering on the subject ; and, 
he contended, the Trolessors w'ere greatly 
interested in n(<t having this question con- 
tinually discussed; not iu Uiat Court, 
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■vvhere the subject might be legitimately 
debated ; but, in fact, it was diseased in 
iivery newspaper whenever any exposition 
took place. He was aware that it was 
generally said, “oh ! if you do not force 
the young men to go there, they will not 
go at all.” He was not prepared to say 
that, at the time the innovation was firbt 
introduced, the desite of establishing an 
improved system of education looked 
on with an evil eye by any party ; it was 
merely viewed as a sort of controul of 
patronage, by those who w'ere then on the 
point of sending their sons out to India. 
** Oh !” said they, “ our sons are now to 
be subjected to a test ibr four terms, and 
an unnecessary delay is thus interpo'-ed 
to their progress.” Tlie individuals who 
framed the institiitio.n found thenisches 
assailed by interruptions on all sides; but 
they drew a wrong conclusion w'hen they 
supposed that tliose bv whom they we. e 
interrupted vverc hostile to education, be- 
cause they W'ere displeased with the boon 
which was then offered. That was not 
the fact : they were not opposed to an 
improved system of education ; it was the 
tw'o years’ compulsory residence which they 
did not like. If they had promulgated 
the plan without tlie compul-ory clause, 
no person w'ould have refused, no person 
would have objected, should they ? 

They must have sent their son-^ from home 
for home of the necessary acquirements, 
and they might as well have gone to the 
college as elsewdiere. But the misfortune 
of the matter was, they saw' tliat they were 
obliged to send them there. A father 
would say, “ w'hen I place my ron at the 
College I cannot remove him, and per- 
haps in the course of three or four terms, 
be being a wild and idle boy, may be ex- 
pelled. ” The answ'er was, “oh! his 
errors must be punished.” — “ Aye,” re- 
joins the father, “ but give me the oppor- 
tunity of correcting his evil propensities 
myself — give me the Iw'o years ; I wull 
remove him from his old associates, and 
place him with a set of much cleverer boys, 
though perhaps equally w ild. He is my 
property, and I have a right to do with it 
what I like.” These were the feelings to 
which this part of the plan had given rise. 
He would appeal to tlie Court of Direc- 
tors, on their ow'n original view and oi)jcct, 
in .support of the proposition he was main- 
taining. That object was, to secure for 
the young men a good education, and 
surely the greater the number of roads 
they opened to that point, the better would 
it be for their project. Instead of doing 
so, they said, “ if you will not travel 
this particular road, you shall be ruined 
for life.” This was a hardship on the 
Directors themselves, W'hich tliey could 
easily get rid of. It was not difficult to 
point out why parents were unwilling 
to s>end their sons to this institution : 
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they would be no longer so, if the 
restrictive clause were removed. That 
clause rendered the college distasteful, 
wliich otherwise would have been hailed 
as a boon. He would put it fairly to any 
man ])rcsent, w-hether, with the greatest 
confidence in the good qualities, the assi- 
duity, and steadiness of bis son, lie would 
like the idea of sending him to this insti- 
tution, where, he must be aware, he was 
likely to connect himself with lads of wild 
habits ? There he must remain for two 
years — at the v’ery critical age, as Mr. 
Mai til us had described it, of between 
sixteen and nineteen years. Could any 
futiier reflect on this, witlimit feeling some 
sensations at the risk which he ran by 
jilacing his son at this college? Must 
they not acquit every parent who did feel 
thu» from tlie charge of any ungenerous 
or fordid motive? He had stated 'the 
evils which proceeded from this clause ; he 
Iiad slievvn the advantage that w'ould be 
gained by its repeal, and he should like to 
know what good w'as derived from its 
existence? After all, the clause was in- 
serted to correct a possible contingent evil. 
You were afraid that individuals would 
not long avail themselves of this proffered 
boon. To he sure, with the compulsory 
clause, it became a very severe ordeal, 
rather than a boon. But there was no 
necessity for such a measure ; individuals 
would hav'c gladly accepted your kindness 
if you had merely stated, “ here is this 
institution — it affords great facilities for 
education : avail yoiirselvi s of it if you 
please— but if you do not like it, leave it, 
and seek better education elsew'here.” I.et 
the merits of the college be tried by a 
public test. If the system out of doors 
were the better, of course it would supersede 
that now in existence ; if it were W'orse, 
those wlio liad been beguiled by it vvould 
be brought into the college. The college, 
unless it were an useful and advantageous 
institution, could be no source of pride to 
tlie Company- Some persons said, “ You 
wish to get nd of the college altogether 
— and if you remove this clause you will 
do so.” He, how’ever, did not wash for 
its destruction ; and, tlioiigh he w'as not 
fond of squandering his own money, or 
the money of other people, he w'ould not 
grudge the expense of keeping up the in- 
stitution, if only thirty boys were educated 
there, provided those who pleased were 
allowed to send their sons elsewhere. If 
this were allowed, new modes of education 
would be found out, improvements would 
be introduced, and the College would 
become more valuable than ever. Were 
they aw’are of the moment at which they 
were keeping up this clause? The pre- 
sent period was an epoch in the history of 
education. Greater improvements had 
been effected in education within the last 
tvventj years than for five centuries before, 
*o 'j' o 
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The grammar which Henry VIII. com- 
manded to be used in schools had not 
been superseded till witliin a few years. 
The people were daily enlightened by 
fresh improvements. The examinations 
in mathematics at Oxford were formerly 
so bad, that they became a reproach to that 
university, and the students flocked to 
Cambridge : the consequence was, that 
more pains w'ere taken in the study of that 
branch of education, and the examinations 
at Oxford now presented as good a result 
as those of Cambridge. He was not con- 
tending here for any system of education ; 
he only said, “ Gi\e us the advantage of 
every honest improvement.” He believed 
it was admitted by all parties that some 
evils existed in the college ; and he pro- 
posed, by the repeal of this clause, to re- 
move every one of those evils. Tlie d^ad- 
severity of the punishment being 8one 
away, all the ill effects of keeping a youth 
in the college whom, but for that extreme 
severity, the professojs felt a strong desire 
to remove, would at once cease and deter- 
mine : there would be no longer a neces- 
sity to wait until he had violated one of 
the statutes; all clamour and cavil as to tlje 
exercise of authority would be removed. 
Difficulties had been started as to the ap- 
plication of a test, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the proficiency of the young men. 
Now the Directors themselves had deter- 
mined that, after a residence of four terms, 
a test should be applied, not to tJie general 
merits, but to the specific qualifications of 
the young men. 

[The clerk here read a list of the Orien- 
tal languages, in which tiie young men, 
proceeding to Bengal, ISIadras, and Bom- 
bay, are required to answer, after a lesi- 
dence of four terms at Hailevburv, toge- 
ther with tlie regulations as to the profi- 
ciency necessary to be acquired in each of 
them.] 

Those fcontinued Mr. Kinnaird) wlio 
had attended to the regulations just read, 
w'ould sec clearly tliat they formed a eom- 
plete answer to what was said as to the 
ffifficulty of forming a test. Heie the 
Directors themselves had distinctly writ- 
ten dow'n the test to w’liich the young men 
must submit before they received permis- 
Sion to proceed to India. It was a test, 
the very words of which he was willincr to 
adopt for a public examination before 
the college professors or elsewfliei’e, be- 
muse it was a test of qualification. Now, 

M this test could be acquired out of tlie 
«oUegc. or if it could be acquired in two 
terms where was the necessity of insisting 
on a residence in college for four terms, 
and compelling a young man to encounter 
the ordeal of the compulsory clause ’ It 
I? » low test: it was the test to 
which alone they were required to be com- 
petent, but it must be known by all. A 
young man, wlien going out, might’pos. 
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sess many other acquirements besides those 
enumerated in the test, but not one could 
proceed to India who could not manage 
that at least . — (Hear, hear !) The Direc- 
tors did not trust to a supposed profi- 
ciency which the young men might attain 
under the Piofessors during a residence of 
four terms. No : they wrote dowm a test, 
which the students must be acquainted 
with before they were suffered to depart 
for India, He said, let that test be writ- 
ten down— and let all, whether educated 
in or out of the college, submit to it. An 
objection had been started on the subject 
of a public examination, namely, that it 
would be extremely difficult to find pro- 
fessors of tlie college who would act as 
impartial examiners, and therefore tliat 
it would be necessary to have one set to 
teach and one to examine. I’he course 
which was taken elsewhere, under similar 
circumstances, might be adopted here. 
The students of Queen’s College, Cam- 
liridgc, when tlicy w'erc about to leave it, 
were not examined for degrees by their 
own tutois. Dr. Hiissell, of the Charter- 
house School, had made a very great im- 
provement with respect to examinations. 
That school, notwitlistandiiig ail the dis- 
advantages of its local situation, stood at 
the head of all the public schools of Eng- 
land. All the boys educated at the Char- 
ter-house were examined before the Secre- 
taiics or Chaplains of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury— tlie whole public were suf- 
fered to be present — and any persons com- 
petent to the task might question them ; 
any person was at liberty to piu/le them 
as nuicb as he pleased He could not, 
liowevcr, see any intere<«>t which a professor 
could have in unjustly exciiting one stu- 
dent, and as unjustly depreciating ano- 
ther. Having taken up so much of their 
time, he w'ouUl simply ask tlie Directors, 
vvlietlier their object was not education'^ 
Assuredly it was. I'hc means they pro- 
posed to attain that end were the college. 
But they did not mean, surely, to say — be 
could not suppose them to have been ac- 
tuated by so preposterous a notion— that 
“ We, tlie wise men of this part of the 
town, wish to circumscribe education to 
our own system and our owm walls.” B 
might be very true that, twenty years ago, 
there were no facilities for Oriental edu- 
cation : but were they, therefore, by this 
compulsory clause, to take from the stu- 
dents all those facilities which now abound- 
ed throughout the country? Five htin' 
dred years ago, there w ere only three or 
four places wdieie education could be ob- 
tained : those who wished to acquire 
knowledge had to journey tar for it; but 
that was no longer the case. Instead of 
travelling to education, education now tra- 
velled home to every one. If a parent 
sent his son to a seminary, and found that 
he did not improve so rapidly a& he ought 
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to do, what was his remedy ? He would 
say, ‘‘ It* he does not come on better in 
the course of twelve months, I’ll put ano- 
ther horse to the wheel, and bring him np 
to the mark in some maimer or other.” 
Doubtless parents were grateful to the 
Court of Directors for this institution— but 
they must lament that they had clogged 
the boon witli a condition which might 
end in the ruin of their sons. Under these 
circumstances, let not the Directors be sur- 
prised if men declined sending their sons 
to the college ; let them not be alarmed 
if twenty or thirty young men were, in 
consequence of the repeal of this clause, 
educated elsewhere. Would the result be 
hurtful to the college ? No : the college 
w'ouhl, in consequence, improve itself ; 
for the Professors would be stimulated to 
use their most powerful exertions; no pa- 
tronage would then prevent the exercise of 
a sound discretion. If they altered the 
system, it would unfetter the Professors, 
who, like the Directors, ougiit to stand as 
much as possible in the capacity of guar- 
dians to those young men, and should have 
as absolute a power over them as their 
parents. He had no private or sinister 
feeling in bringing this subject forward ; 
lie disclaimed all otlier feiding except tlic 
feeling of improvement. Give the young 
men all assistance, but do not throw’ on 
them that weight of penalty wiiich could 
not be borne — which must produce de 
spair. It might be said that the proiessors 
would see, with great vexatiiin, any at- 
tempt to extend education of tins kind 
elsewhere. He did not think so ; and he 
<leclared to God, if he were a professor, 
he would go on his knees and implore the 
Directors to let education be extended. 
He u'ould say, on the part of the Ihofes- 
sors, that, by rej)ea]ing this clause, he ren- 
dered them a service — he would say, on 
the part of the Directors themselves, that, 
by abrogating it, he was removing from 
them a responsibility wliich they were not 
competent to an^^wer ; for, as the system 
now stood, it was impossible that tlie col- 
lege could go on without expulsions. Was 
it not very iiard to expect of any parent to 
send his son to a place where, at the op- 
tion of any set of men, his prospects mlglit 
for ever be destroyed ? It migiit be said 
to a young man, You are sent away 
because your example is contagious.” 
VeiT good ; doubtless such a character 
should be sent aw’ay. But was it not 
harsh, w as it not unjust, that he should be 
ruined for life because he misconducted 
himself? What advantage did they pro- 
pose to themselves from tills clause ? He 
had in vain looked for any good that could 
be derived from it. The only real good 
lie had ever heard stated, was one wliich 
no man ever seriously thought of. It was 
sufficient if those young men had certain 
qualifications before they became public 
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servants, and that it w’as clearly ascer- 
tained they did possess such quali- 
fications. Now’ these they could acquire 
out of the college as well as in it. 
But it was stated tliat, by remaining 
four terms at the college, they proved that 
they were moral characters. Now he 
must say, that no set of men could take 
upon themsehes to be answerable fur the 
moral feelings of others ; and he did hope 
that it was not at all necessary to give to 
their Indian servants this species of moral 
guarantee before they entered into life. 
He was most anxious on the part of every 
individual concerned, most anxious on tlie 
part of the Directors, of the Professors, 
and of their Indian servants, tliat the 
system should be revised. More channels 
than one should be opened for the educa- 
tion of tlie young men, and the Directors 
were responsible if they v\ere all closed 
against them. If the Directors took the 
course he pointed out, if they left the 
Professorsto act for themselves — to punish 
v\ here they saw neglect, to take advan- 
tage of all the improvements in education 
vvliicli were daily presented to their view, 
and to make a correct application of their 
power — they would tlicn liave a guarantee 
that the exertions of the ablest men would 
be secured for their service. He felt most 
sensibly with respect to parents, wdio, by 
the operation of this clause, were often 
)>]aced in a most heart-breaking situation. 
I?y removing tliat clause, they w’ould re- 
move every objection. But now they 
compelled every boy to go to this col- 
lege, and vet ho was called on to take an 
oath, or mo.ke a declaration, that he came 
of his own Iree-wiJl. Having made this 
compulsory law, should the youth trans- 
gress and be expelled, you turn round on 
him and say, you came here of your own 
free-v^ iil— you have disobeyed the statutes 
— you arc ruined in consequence — but 
y'oii have no right to complain.” He 
lioped he liad proved that lie did not wish 
to destroy the college ; he should think 
it sacrilege to destroy' any establishment 
for education, if it were at all useful. A 
set of most respectable men were con- 
nected with the institution, and he could 
wish to see it so elevated, that it could tri- 
umphantly stand the test of comparison 
with any other establishment whatever. 
They' all knew that the moment a jiubhc 
institution of this sort arose, as soon as 
the system was established, a great num- 
ber of seminaries were formed, for tlie 
purpose of preparing boys for Haileybury 
College. Some of them w ere, of course, 
superior to others ; but the establishment 
of Mr. Kearney, of Putney, like that of 
Dr. Russell, stood pre-eminently forward. 
No person vvlio had ever been under his 
care, had been refused admission to Hai- 
leybury College ; whilst others, whow’crc 
instructed elsewhere, liad been pliated at 
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examination, and then availed themselves 
of his assistance. By continuing this 
clause, they denied to the young men the 
bene6t of any improvement in the system 
of education. If they were asked, why 
do you not go to such a seminary, — you 
will be taught very speedily there ?” their 
answer is, ** w’e are denied access to it — 
we must go to Haileyl)ury — we must not 
think of an improved system of educa- 
tion.’* In the whole course of what he 
had said, he had not stated one evil of 
the institution that appeared to be corrigi- 
ble; it comprized a mass of inherent 
evils. He should now conclude, hoping 
that this question would be discussed with- 
out any reference to opinions formerly ad- 
vanced M’’hen It was debated in that Court. 
He forgot what opinion he himself enter, 
tained, when the first discussion took place. 
He had, on this occasion, taken up the 
subject in honest sincerity, and lie felt 
himself responsible to the Professors and 
the public if he had brought it forward 
unnecessarily. He thought that he had 
not done so. Those who heretofore had 
formed a different opinion on this ques- 
tion from that which he now advocated, 
might, he thought, under all the circum- 
stances, abandon that opinion without 
incurring any reproach wliatever. They 
might, at that period, w'hen there was 
much clamour abroad, have defended tlie 
college, from feelings of generosity. He 
did not look at the decision of this ques- 
tion in the light of a triumph to one party 
or another. He feared, if liis views of the 
subject were not carried into effect, in 
some shape or other (and certainly the 
proposition would come with a better 
grace from the Court of Directors than 
from any other party), that the question 
would be travelling into this Court every 
two or three years, wliich would be made 
the scene of a great deal of unnecessary 
acrimony . — hear !) The Hon. 
Gent, concluded by moving a resolution 
in the terms of the requisition. He then 
observed, that if the motion were carried, 
he should subsequently propose the fol- 
lowing resolution : Thnt it shall not be 
lawful for the Court of Directors to no- 
minate, appoint, or send to India, in the 
capacity of writer, any person who has 
not submitted his qualifications to one or 
more public examination, as they shall, 
from time to time, appoint.” 

The Chairman. — “ It was not my inten. 
tion to have troubled you on this question 
so early, if it had not been for what has 
just fallen from the Hon. Proprietor, 
whom (though we differ in opinion) I 
heard wnth very great pleasure — (//eor, 
Arvir!) I do not say this with any desire 
of complimenting the Hon, Proprietor, 
but we must all applaud the mild and 
gentlemanly manner in which he brought 
tlie subject forward. — (/fenr, hear\) Ihe 


Hon. Proprietor asks, “ Cannot the Court 
of Directors take up this question ? The 
last place where a subject of this kind 
should be discussed is the Court of Pro- 
prietors.” I give the Hon. Proprietor 
credit for this sentiment ; and I must say, 
that if it liad not been for the continual 
notices of tlie Hon. Proprietor, I meant 
to have taken the subject into considera- 
tion before I quitted the chair. Under 
these circumstances, 1 will put it to the 
Hon. Proprietor whether it will not be 
more prudent to withdraw his motion, 
leaving the question in the hands of the 
Executive Body, who, as a matter of duty, 
must have it brought before them. I have 
privately turned my attention to this sub- 
ject, but I have not moved in it, on ac- 
count of the Hon, Proprietor’s frequent 
notices. I may be here permitted to say, 
that subjects of this nature are not imme- 
diately, and in the first instance, taken up 
ill this house ; and I must observe farther, 
that tlic Hon. Proprietor is consderably 
in error in sevc^ral parts of his state- 
ment. Die Hon. Proprietor considers that 
the Professors have no p nver to remove a 
student. Now the fact is, tliat the first 
term is strictly probationary. All the 
terms are probationary, but the first is to 
be considered as such in a more particular 
sense, and during that period tlie Profes- 
sors have the power of re ai oval. If, in 
that term, the student docs not give the 
College Council satisfaction, he may be 
removed, and he is not permitted to re- 
turn until such time as he is qualified : 
therefore the Professors have that pow'er 
which tije Hon. Proprietor speaks of. 
Tiie Hon. Proprietor also went on to 
argue, that we have no certificate of con- 
duct —nothing out a test of qualifications. 
He certainly could not have read the 
statute, for the act expressly says, that the 
student shall have a certificate of iiis resi- 
dence for four terms at Hailey bury Col- 
lege, in conformity with the rules, which 
certainly includes general good conduct. 
If tile Hon. Gent, wall adopt the sugges- 
tion I have thrown out, and will leave the 
question in those hands where it can most 
safely be left, namely, with the Court of 
Directors, I think it will be more advan- 
tageous for all parties. The Hon. Pro- 
jirietor will, however, recollect, that the 
Executive Body do not now stand in the 
same situation, with respect to the College, 
wiiich they formerly did. Tlie Bishop of 
London, as visitor, now exercises a power, 
wliich was at first vested in the Court of 
Directors. 

I'he Hon. V. ICmnaird, said that, in con- 
formity with the spirit in which he had 
brought fbrw'ard this question, he felt dis- 
posed to adopt the suggestion of tlie Hon. 
Chairman. At the same time he thout^ht 
it was quite necessary that it should be 
ilistiiictly understood how the Court was 
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situated. It had been clearly stated by 
him, all along, that if tlie Court of Di- 
rectors would do any thing to put an end 
to the constant discussion of this question, 
he would not meddle with it : he there- 
fore hoped that he would not be accused 
with having prematurely introduced it, as 
he knew not that it was about to be taken 
up behind the bar. The Hon. Chairman 
seemed to intimate that, after considering 
the subject, the Court of Directors might 
possibly accede to this proposition, or to 
something else which w ould affect the spe- 
cific question. It would be as well, un- 
questionably, for the Court of Directors to 
abstain from further inquiry, if they had 
no hope of introducing some proposition 
which would arrive at the same result 
which he had in view ; namely, tliat of 
preventing this question from ever being 
discussed here again. Unless that could 
be done, he (Mr. D. Kirinalrd) suggested 
whether any advantage could accrue from 
postponing tire question. If any circum- 
stances could be pointed out w hich w^ould 
make it more desirable that the discussion 
should be heard hereafter — if gentlemen 
were likely, for instance, to come to it with 
less passion, and more temper, he had no 
objection to the postponement. With res- 
pect to the certificate, what he meant was, 
that there was a test supei'added to that 
certificate. As to the right of appeal from 
sentence of expulsion, he knew very well 
the unfortunate situasion in which the 
Court of Directors were placed. 

Mr. Hume saidy the speech of his Hon. 
Friend must have carried conviction home 
to the mind of every person who had heard 
it. There could be no second opinion in 
that court as to the evils which were con- 
nected with this institution, and no time 
should be lost in removing them, so as to 
render the establishment as complete as 
possible, and to enable it to afford to the 
young men an excellent moral and scientific 
education. He must now observe, that 
if bis Hon. Friend acceded to the proposition 
made by the Hon. Chairman, it would be 
throwing the question out of Court; he 
tiierefore hoped that the Court w^ould una- 
nimously agree to a suggestion which he 
w’ould make. He would leave the busi- 
ness with the Court of Directors ; but he 
would do so by prefixing a few words to 
the motion of his hoii. friend. He meant 
the motion to run thus : — That it be 
referred to the Court of Directors to take 
into consideration, whether so and so shall 
be now done,” setting forth the present 
motion. By this course neither party would 
be compromized ; and it would prove to all 
concerned, that the Directors wished to 
see whether any thing could in fact be 
done. He was not aware of any specific 
mode of inquiry ; but, if any objection 
were offered to this proposition, he w'as 
sure Ills Hon. Friend would not hesitate 
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to make any alteration, provided it did not 
interfere with the spirit of his resolution. 
He hoped his Hon. Friend would not be 
induced to withdraw it ; because if he did 
they w'ould then be precluded from further 
interference. The subject w'ould be thrown 
entirely into the hands of the Court of 
Directors, and then every thing w’ould be 
got rid of. 

7"'he Chairman — I apprehend that the 
Flon. Proprietor’s suggestion, instead of 
removing the difficulty, creates a new one. 

I should not have ventured to have acted 
as I have done, if the suggestion had not 
originated with the Hon. Mover himself. 
It is impossible for the Court of Directors, 
directly or indirectly, to bind itself to any 
proposition, or to state w'liat course they 
may think proper to adopt. After what 
fell from the Hon. Mover, I thought it 
was in my power to prevent the discus- 
sion from going farther ; but, if any spe- 
cific pledge be expected from the Court of 
Directors, I believe the discussion xnnst 
go on,” 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird — “ Wlien you 
spoke of the Directors taking the question 
up, I inferred that some measure, similar to 
that before the Court, which would finally 
settle the matter, was contemplated. If 
the Hon. Chairman did not mean that, I 
can only regret that be made such a re- 
quest as he has done, which proceeded on 
grounds that w'cre scarcely justifiable. 
The Hon. Chairman stated, that being on 
the eve of leaving the chair, he had in- 
tended to bring this question forw'ard, but 
was prevented by my frequent notices. 
What was I to understand from this but 
that the question w^as about to be taken up 
effectually ?” 

Mr. Carruthers presented himself to tlie 
Court at the same time with Mr. R. Jack- 
son. He submitted, that if the debate 
were to go on, he was in possession of the 
chair. 

The Chairman, how’ever, called on the 
latter gentleman. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, this would be a 
lesson to the Court not to give w’ay, very 
hastily, to sensations of great and extra- 
ordinary pleasure. It did seem to him 
that the Hon. Cbairmaii was holding out 
the olive branch, which they were ail so 
anxious and so willing to receive. While 
he w'as on the point, he w’ould state 
most unequivocally for himself, and for 
those with whom he acted, that no desiie 
was more ardently cherished by them, than 
that of leaving this question to the Court 
of Directors ; a question of such impor- 
tance, that five or six-hundred gentlemen 
had met to deliberate upon it. But, if he 
w'ere unfortunate enougli truly to under- 
stand the Hon. Chairman, he said, “ I 
propose to do that which I and my Hon. 
Colleagues have often said was next to 
impossible — I mean to take into considcra 
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lion the whole detail of tliis extraordinary 
question,** Now he (Mr. Jackson) had 
no objection to add to the motion tlie words 
proposed by his Hon. Friend ; namely, 
“ That it be referred to the Court of Di- 
rectors to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning Parliament for tlie repeal of this 
clause,’* The Hon, Chairman would not, 
however, concede this. Assuredly the 
major ought to comprize the minor ; and, 
if the Hon. Chairman felt no objection, 
after refusing the boon for several years 
past, to take the whole subject into consi- 
deration, certainly he eould not refuse the 
minor point which his Hon. Friend de- 
manded. Undoubtedly, he might agree 
to that interesting inquiry, whether a pa- 
rent should be allowed to preserve the 
morals and watch over the education of 
his child, or leave those important consi- 
derations to chance. He would not now 
argue that proposition ; but he w'ould cau- 
tion his brother proprietors not to be 
thrown out to sea altogether, by resting 
content with the assurance, that the Hon. 
Gentleman would do that, before he left the 
chair, which the whole Court of Directors 
have declared impossible. He andhis friends 
had no objection to submit the subject to 
tlie Executive Body with gratitude and 
pleasure ; because such a course was most 
consonant with their ideas of the true con- 
stitutional connexion which should always 
subsist between the Proprietors and the 
Directors. In 1817, he had implored 
tliat the whole question siioiild be referred 
to the Executive Body. He had lowered 
his tone, and now only wanted them to 
consider thi> single proposition. 

The Chairman . — The discussion must 
go on.” 

Mr, Carruthers.—^'Vhe present oppor- 
tunity miglit have been looked forward, 
to by many individuals, who were de- 
sirous to deliver their sentiments upon this 
question ; but by no one with more anxiety 
than by the humble individual who now 
addressed the Court ; he hoped that these 
considerations would influence Hon. Pro- 
prietors who sat around him, to give him 
their attention for a short time. The ar- 
guments he had heard from the Hon, Pj o- 
prictor who had introduced the question, 
were at once so inconclusive and iinpru- 
dent, that he (Mr. Carruthers) could not 
be content with giving a silent vote. In- 
conclusive and imprudent, however, as 
those arguments w’cre, they presented no 
novelty to his mind, for they had been 
propounded and refuted so long ago as the 
year 1817. They were advocated by a 
learned gentltman who he now’ saw in tlie 
Court (Mr. 11. Jackson), and whose elo- 
quence, he remembered, made a great iin- 
pres ion upon all who heard him ; but by 
no man were they more warmly opposed, 
than by the late excellent and venerated 
colleague of the worthy Chainnan, IMr. 


Grant ; who, in the course of that discus- 
sion, emphatically said, that if the insti- 
tution at Hertford w ere as immaculate as 
human ingenuity or conduct could make 
it, it could not stand against tlie malevo- 
lence of the attacks that were being con- 
stantly directed against it. f Expressions of 
disapjirohation. ) Were gentlemen so indif- 
ferent to the dangers which threatened the 
company in these reiterated charges against 
the College ? Perhaps he might be al- 
lowed, in calling their attention to this 
matter, to inquire into the nature of their 
civil appointments to India. It w’as not 
now% as it used to be, that young men went 
out qualified to be mere factors or agents ; 
but the system was now’, to qualify them, as 
it had been lately expressed by Mr. Maltlius 
(in liis clear and unanswerable statement 
in respect of this College), for the honour- 
able employments of statesmen, and go- 
vernors of districts or proxinces. Tliey 
were to be called upon, in representing 
the Hon. Company, to study the habits, 
and opinions, and prejudices, of a vast po- 
pulation ; to dispense justice to a people of 
various nations, languages, usages, cus- 
toms, and religions ; to preserve order 
among some of the most unsettled regions 
of the earth. They were to administer 
justice, indeed, over an extent of dominion 
larger than the largest of the European 
kingdoms ; and to become, as ^occasion 
might require, magistrates, statesmen, am- 
bassadors, and generals. Such w’ere the 
duties which the civil servants of the Com- 
pany were required to perform ; and this 
1 eflection ought naturally to kad gentlemen 
to inquire what system of education could 
be framed for jircparing young men to dis- 
charge functions like these, equal to that 
which prevailed in the institution at Hert- 
ford? — (hear! ) a system which had been 
expressly devised for these purposes, and 
w’as rendered daily more effective by its 
uniformity of action. There might be 
some deficiencies in it; and, no doubt, 
some defects and disparagements, — some 
errors might be shewn to exist in it. ( Hear! 
hear! J But it could not be forgotten, 
that the College w’as still in its infancy ; 
and, how’ever distant it might be said to be 
from perfection, yet, at least, the records 
of this institution w’ould prove that gen- 
tlemen, who having passed their examina- 
tions according to the College statutes, and 
after completing the course of studies 
through which they were^ required to tra- 
vel, had gone out to India, had there dis- 
tinguished themselves in such a manner as 
to challenge the highest respect for their 
general acquirements, and to call down 
the admiration of the service for their ge- 
neral conduct. It was to be observed, tliat 
these individuals had so distinguished them- 
selves at this early period in the existence 
of tlie institution. {Murmurs (>f impatience.) 
He hoped that he w’as not unnecessarily 
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trespassing on the time of the Court ; but 
he did trust that gentlemen would permit 
him to state his opinions without interrup- 
tion. Unquestionably, every institution 
which the liberality of any individuals 
might found as a seat of learning, would, 
in its Infancy, be subject to much abuse, 
ami to the misrepresentations of its open 
and secret enemits, until time should wear 
all its elements away, and its fame rest 
upon the basis only of its o^vn ]jast good 
woiks. He appieliended it could not be 
shewn, hut that the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, when tliey weie first found- 
ed, had to encounter, in their infancy, 
many enemies, and much opposition also : 
yet they had the singular advantage of 
being founded by Kings and Queens, and 
at a time, let him be permitted to say, 
when ro}a!ty in this country was unre- 
strained, seif-v. ilied, all-po\^ erful, and 
tyrannical. Those scats of science had 
siirvi\ed the enmity of their foes, and had 
now nourished for centuries, through every 
danger and despite of every attack. Though 
assailed by every' storm that ignoiance, or 
bigotrv, or malice could create, they had 
outlivetl the peril, and had become part of 
that a>to!Ushing system \\hich muse flourish 
in this empire as long as time . — {^Herc the 
Ihm, Fn^^netor u as a:^nin inter) iiple'l^ and 
iv .s for Si) me time i)i(()idtbte.) Ileally (he 
continued) one v^ould imaguie, fioni the 
sort of opposition that was rai-^ed against 
this College, that gentlemen behind the 
l>ar (the Directors) were now relieved from 
the uncomfortahio, and e'.en painful situa- 
tion of being obliged t(^ listen to, only to 
refuse, the application-, of tlieir friends 
on behalf of sons and relatives desirous of 
g'dng out to India; but he believed the 
fact to he, liiat, notwithstanding all the 
pje\ lous ’preparation that wa-. now retjuired, 
all the studios, the tests, and tlie exami- 
nations that were to be gone through, the 
Diiectors were not one whit lelicred from 
the embanassing dihiciilties of their pain- 
ful situation ; nor did he think it to be 
true, that, if admission to the civil service 
of the Company were not opened, ap- 
jiointments would not be filled by those 
equally qualified for their duties : for, 
even among the first gentlemen of Eng- 
land, or in their families, there w'ould be 
found individuals destined for the church, 
or the army, or tlie bar, who would he too 
content to receive civil or military appoint- 
ments to Tndi'i, even on the condition that 
the nominee sl’ouM re-'Ide tlie necessary' 
miuiberof teimsat IIaileyi)iirv, Thatheiog 
the case, he did contend, that the op’position 
which had been raised against the Cailogc 
must be, to a certaiii extent, grousi(ilc--s. 
Be the evils of tliat institution wdiat they 
might, they w'ould not be found to be as 
extensive, nor as irremediable, as its ene- 
mies would represent them to !)C, This 
opposition, indeed, was all fair enough as 
Asiatic Jonrn. — No. 90. 


coming from the unfortunate youth (and, 
above all, as coming from the disappointed 
parents, relatives or guardians of that unfor- 
tunate youth), w’ho, from inattention to bis 
prescribed studies, flom neglect of his duty, 
or from insubordination to those whom the 
statutes of the College had set over him, 
had lost his valuable appointment of a 
vfritL'r. But such affairs, deeply affecting 
as they w'cre to those who suffered from 
them, were not to iulluence the Court upon 
the (Question w'hich tliey were met to discuss 
that day. It was no single misfortune, no 
individual case that claimed their delibe- 
rations; but the welfare, the happiness, and 
order of millions of their subjects in 
India, for it must depend upon the opi- 
nion of this Court wliether the Company 
should or should not, over those milliona 
of people, place such enlightened civil 
servants as might, by' their ability, their 
attainments, and their zeal, render their 
Indian dominion as labting as it W'as ex- 
tensive. Well, tiien, (he felt disposed to 
ask) what system of civil education could, 
by posslliility, so w'ell prepare young men 
for the discharge of those arduous duties 
he luid alluded to, as the institution at 
Hertford, even though the different system 
pro])osed by an Hon. Proprietor should 
have tlie advantage of public examinations ? 
Let it lie remembered, that the supplica- 
lh>n> of youth — the tears and entreaties of 
]):irc.h- — the tlireats of friends, would not 
j revail with collegiate authorities to act in 
violation of their oaths, and against colle- 
giate ]aw<^, by certifying the good conduct 
and acquirements of a youth during his 
residence in college, when, either from in- 
subordination or negligence, that youth 
might be really altogether incapable of 
passing examination. On the other hand, 
surely it was almost too much for gentle- 
men to expect that tutors, if unfettered by 
these restraints, and unbound by collegiate 
laws, could long remain proof against 
such continual entreaties and threats. Nor 
w ould it be w'ise in gentlemen to place in- 
dividuals in so distressing a situation as 
that w hich should expose them to such ap- 
plications. — While feelings like those he 
had endeavoured to express continued to 
influence him, he did hope, that the ques- 
tion of this day would meet with the same 
fate that a similar question found in that 
Court, in the year 1815. When he saw 
the advantages which this institution had 
already effected ; when he reflected upon 
its beneficial influence on the happiness 
and well-being of their Indian subjects, 
and marked the fostering care of that im- 
mense population which vvas evinced by 
those w'lio had been educated in the Col- 
lege, he felt an anxious hope, that such an 
institution might be admitted as an inte- 
gial part of the Company’s Indian system, 
and an assurance that, in that case, the 
system would endure as long as India 
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should continue to exist. He entreated 
Gentlemen to recollect, before they came 
to a final determination upon the impoi tant 
point before them, that it was impossible 
to say lu)w soon the question might be 
put upon the whole of that system, “ De- 
le ndo eU Cardia'^oF* and that when tlieir 
officers were scattered about the world, in 
other regions, and on other services, — 
when, ill short, the government of India 
should be suppressed, it would be too late 
to reflect upon the destruction of this in- 
stitution, or to ask whether the continu- 
ance of such an cstabliihinent miglit not 
still have preserved to them the empire of 
India. {Hear /) 

Mr. Poi/uder next addressed the 
Court; who said, that he apprehended, in 
the first place, that any gentleman who 
opposed the pIc^>ent establishment of the 
College, must substantiate two positions, 
by way of founding his opposition • first,— 
that the present system was inefficient ; and 
secondly, that an equivalent could be 
fuinished for it, if it were done away with. 
Now with regard to the fir -it of these posi- 
tions, the charge of inefficiency, gentlemen 
ought not too hastily to credit it, on the 
maxim of Cicero, Magister optimum cst 
(ibusus or, in more homely language, 
where they liad not got an absolutely bad 
thing, they might, by changing, get a 
worse instead of a better. The tiext po- 
sition to be proved was, that the gentlemen 
who had introduced this question could 
substitute something that was equivalent, 
if not supeiior to that wliich they 
wished to remove. Certainly, in his own 
judgment, and as far as he had be>.n able 
to make up bis mind on so difficult, exten- 
sive, and im]>orlant a question, the lion. 
Proprietors had not established either of 
these positions. (Hear /) He was about to 
occupy tile time of the Court ftir the first 
time (for he believed be Iiad never ven- 
tured to do so before), while he mentioned 
a few considerations that might satisfy 
them, that the motion before them was 
not the sort of one they ought to entertain. 
And here he must be permitted to bring 
them back to the origin of the institution. 
He should consider the time of the Court ; 
but, upon so grave a business, he had no 
choice left him, and therefore addressed 
them, only remembering that brevity was 
the soul of wit as well as of argument. 
To shew the origin of the College, he 
would adopt the words of the Marquess 
Wellesley, in that celebrated Minute of 
Council, which was said to be the primary 
cause of founding this institution in Eng- 
land. It was a minute made in reference 
to the deplorable and acknowledged in- 
competence of all the Company’s civil 
servants in India, at that time, for those 
appointments which they were called 
upon to lili in that part of the world. The 
faot of this incompctency in the civil 
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servants bad beim previously pointed out, 
in a forcible manner, by that able and ex- 
cellent man the late Marquess Cornwallis; 
and he, it need hardly be added, had taken, 
at the same time, all imaginable pains, 
and had done all that man could do, to re- 
medy so unfortunate a deficiency. But so 
circiinioitanced was that enlightened noble- 
man, that his own work broke under him. 
There w as then no college ; and if the sys- 
tem which the ^Marquess Cornwallis endea- 
voured to establidi could not sustain itself, 
the bad tools with which the workman was 
obliged to labour, and not the workman 
liimsclf, were to be blamed. The Hon. 
Proprietor then read the minute of council 
of 1807 ; which set forth, that the civil 
servants and officers of the Company, 
upon the system then acted on, were, in 
most instances, wliolly unequal to the se- 
veral duties to be performed in the civil 
service of the Company, llie minute 
then described the nature of those dulies; 
some of which were more particularly 
these ■ to admini'.ter laws to millions of 
sulqects, varying in religion, customs, 
habits, language, and opinions ; to main- 
tain orrier and good government over coun- 
tries occupying one of the largest portions 
of the world ; tliese, and the collection of 
revenues, were tlie offices to be discharged 
by the Company’s civil servants in India ; 
numbers of whom, however, w'ere un- 
equal even to the proper exercise of tlic 
functions connected with the collection of 
the revenue; although the principal mer- 
chants at Calcutta, and the natives of 
Bengal, who were engaged in official or 
mercantile transactions, superintended daily 
opeiations, in figures and numerical calcu- 
lations, infinitely more varied and compli- 
cated than any which came under the 
notice of the Company’s servants. Now^ 
this minute, the Hon.* Proprietor thought, 
had been tlie whole occasion of tlie esta- 
blishment of the College. It would be 
admitted by all who heard him, that, at the 
period in question, the great body of the 
Company’s civil servants in India were not 
sufficiently qualified to discharge the im- 
portant duties of their several arduous si- 
tuations, being equally deficient in mili- 
tary and scientific education. The civil 
establishment at Madras was even worse 
than that at Bengal, The result of this 
state of tilings w'as, the foundation of an 
institution in India by the Marquess of 
M ellesley ; but that had never possessed 
the sanction and confidence either of the 
Court of Directors, or of the Board of 
Controul. It had it not, chiefly on account 
of the sort of expense vvlncii it necessarily 
required, in order to be duly provided : 
!)ut it was still more unfortunate, because, 
generally speaking, European education 
could not be obtained but in Europe ; and, 
if in Europe, then only in England. 
These considerations and circurastance.s 
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led to the establishment of the college at 
Hertford. It was first set up l)y the East- 
India Company; and in 1813 made a 
College, by an Act of Parliament, espe- 
cially confirming the foundation and its 
statutes, and authorizing a variety of regu- 
lations as to its future government and 
arrangements. First, there was a certifi- 
cate required, to be delivered by the Pro- 
fessor in the school to which the young 
man who was going out to India belonged ; 
next, a certain course of studies wa» en- 
joined, a course of w'hicli he (the Hon. 
Proprietor) wculd say, if he might be 
permitted to indulge an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he hoped that the Court, by it', deci- 
sion tins day, would render ])orpetual, 
( Hcai y hear / J In addition to this, a cer- 
tificate was ic(piired to be given, on tlu 
going out of tlie party, by t!ie P]\ae'>sor, 
relative to good conduct and proUciencv in 
oriental languages (and these an ere to be 
such as the Court had been to-day infonr.ed 
w'ere necessary under the statutes), and 
other matters. For all this ex ten ai a e sys- 
tem of education, tluyyoung man, or liis 
parents, were to pay only 100 guineas 
annum. Now* he had not 1 1 card any giave 
objection taken to the twpense, AVliat, theiu 
was the ground of so much objection to the 
College? for all aaIio objected might not 
take precisely the same view' of“ the case 
with the Hon. Gentleman (IMr. Kinnaird). 
Why it was not to be expected tlnit a col- 
lege of this kind, seeing how much and 
how immediately it interfered w Ith patro! - 
age fheavy hear! ) should not, even at the 
outset, excite considerable enmity and ojj- 
position. Before the passing of this Act 
of Parliament, any young lad of fifteen 
years of age who had the requisite in- 
terest, although he had acquired no otlicr 
knowledge but the mere lucuinents of the 
meanest education, such as spelling, read- 
ing, w'riting, and arithmetic (whicii migfit 
all of them be picked up by a lad in any 
of the commonest writing schools in the 
country), might go out to India. It was 
now required that he should be compe- 
tently skilled in arithmet'c, Latin, and 
Greek. These were the qualifications re- 
quired of him, even at his entrance into 
the College, wdicn he passed an examina- 
tion. The Court had already heard that, 
before he quitted the college, he was to 
be certified as having made the requisite 
progress in the oriental languages, mathe- 
matics, theology, &c. Then, again, as to 
his period of service : the addition to that 
period was, perhaps, another ground of ob- 
jection. Tf a young man couM not now 
go out to India until he was eighteen years 
of age, and before the establishment of 
this college he could go out at fifteen, it 
required very little proficiency in aritliine- 
tic to discern, t^iat three ye irs were added 
to the peiiod In whiih lie could hope to ,ic- 
quire a fortune. It needed ,is liule ob- 
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servation to be satisfied, that tlie opposition 
and objections of many individuals, in 
some way or other connected wdththe Com- 
pany, naturally arose upon their finding 
their patronage thus encroached upon. 
But, again, a certificate of morals W'as now^ 
exacted, and such a certificate was not 
formerly required. So that here a man’s 
hopes and destinies might siiddeiily sink 
under him, because he possessed no certifi- 
cate of his moral conduct : and for his 
own i)art, he did not mean to say that the 
thing should not be so; because the East- 
In dia Company ought certainly not to send 
out young men, not qualilieil in point of 
moral-, to fill situations in India, upon 
the proper and efficient discharge of which 
dc]3ended the welfare and the happiness of 
fi0,00(),0(X) of people. No wonder, Iiovv- 
ever, that a feeling of dissatisfaction 
should quickly find its way from the pa- 
rent to the child. The voung men wcic 
given to understand that now, to qualify 
for an appointraent in India, was a verv 
onerous biL-.iness ; but, as ha<l been well ob- 
served by the Hon. Proprietor (3Ir. L). 
Kinnaird), it was to be remembered, that 
young men were not always permitted to 
choose their own employments in life. 
There miglit be cases (not known, indeed, 
to the imlividual who was addressing tlie 
Court) in wdiich young men, di ending 
either the length of the v'oyagc, or s'ekness, 
or tlie heat of the climate, might ilecliiic 
India altogether, and prefer staying at 
home; and tliis was all v'ery well. Per- 
haps, in a like situation, he might do so 
himself. But all this had produced cons/- 
deiahle dissatisfaction in certain quarters; 
and it was impossible to say, that the same 
sort of feeling might rot occa->ion a good 
deal of excitement among the young gen- 
tlemen themselves. Notwithstanding this, 
he must presume to say, upon the question 
of qualification, that the statute having 
laid down certain definite and invariable 
principles, and seeing also how well the 
system of qualification at our universities 
liad answered in this country, ho did not 
know why it should not be of equal benefit 
with respect to India. {Hear!) Mr. 3IaI- 
thus observed on this point : ‘‘ The-e 

means of exciting emulation and industry 
have been attended with great success. 
Though there are some, uiujuestionablv, 
or whom motives of this kind will not or 
cannot operate, and with whom, therefore, 
little can be done ; yet a more than usual 
propoition seem to be animated a strong 
desire, accompanied by corresponding o( - 
forts, to make a progress in the various 
studies proposed to them. Those who 
have come to college tolerably good scho- 
lars, have often, during their stay of tw'o 
years, made sutli advances in the classical 
dejiartment, as would have done them 
gveat ciefiit, if tiiey had devoted to it the 
main ])art of their time; vvliile the coniem- 
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porary honours which they have obtained 
in other departments have suihciently 
proved, that their attention was not con- 
fined to one study ; and many \\ho had 
come from public and private scIjooIs at 
sixteen, -with such low clasjcal atiainments 
as appeared to indicate a want either of 
capacity or application, hate ihewn by 
their subsequent progress, even in the 
classical department, and still rm re by 
their distinguished exertions in otheis, that 
a new field, and new stimulants, had 
wrought a most beneficial cliaiige in their 
feelings and habits, and had awakened 
energies, of which they were before scarcely 
conscious. There are four or five of the 
Professors thorougldy conversant with 
university examinations, wlio can take 
upon themselves to affiim, tliat they have 
never witnessed a greater proportion of 
various and successful exeition, in the 
course of their academical experience, than 
has appeared at some of the examinations 
at the Past- India Colle^ge.’’ — Now', doubt- 
less, the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. D. Kin- 
naird) had not found this passage in the 
book he had quoted from ; but there was 
another upon tlie subject of morals in the 
same book, which he would merely advert 
to, for really he was ashamed of quoting. 
Mr. Malthus insisted, not only that in this 
college there was not a deficiency of mo- 
rals— not only that its general moral cha- 
racter was not lower than that of other 
colleges — but that, in this point, it was for 
the roost part superior to the universities. 
This passage being as much to the point, 
and of as much importance as any that Mr. 
Kinnaird had quoted, he called the notice 
of that Hon, l^oprietor to it. Mr. Mal- 
thus then proceeded, in hi» book, to call rn 
those who in newspapers and other jiubli- 
cations liad libelled the institution, to come 
forward and endeavour to substantiate tlie 
facts which tliey had put forth. Hitherto 
Mr. Malthus had been unsuccessful in his 
appeal (a /uug/i), but in his book he adduced 
still stronger testimony than even this 
backwardness of the accusers. I’he Hon. 
iVoprietor added, that he mentioned tliis 
because th« Court might expect to-day to 
hear something about the subject of morals. 
Witli respect to insubordinations, it was 
admitted that there had been some in 
the College; and he should be glad to 
know where it was not to be looked 
for in these times? It was fuitiar 
stated by Mr. Malthus, that from one of 
cur public seminaries there were more bo\ & 
expelled at once — “ «no zcVu,” as it were 
— than had been expelled from Hertford 
College in seven years : let not geiiile- 
iiien therefore be run away v\ith, at this 
time of day, by such a motion as that of 
the Hon. Proprietor, who surely could not 
convince their minds against such evidence 
as this of Mr. Malthus. AYith regard to 
the Oriental languages, the i ulc w as, that 


the whole of the writers destined for Ben- 
gal must go to the College at Fort "Wil- 
liam, in Calcutta, which they entered, 
theiefore, with the attainments tliat they 
bad ma<ie at Hertford College; and not 
only did they manifest those attainments, 
but s(?me of riiem, at their first entrance 
into the College at Foil William, w’cre 
able, not only to make a brilliant display 
in the class of Oriental languages, and 
k$^p a very res])ectable rank upon the Col- 
lege lists, but had actually abridged the 
average period of residence from three years 
to one' — [Hear!) This was a striking 
exemplification of the utility of tlie Hert- 
ford institution, and these were facts 
which went far indeed to demonstrate the 
falsehood of many among the charges 
brought against that cstablisliment. It 
had been saitl, that a youth was a boy, and 
nut a man, at tlie age of sixteen ; and it 
was inferred that the objection taken to his 
conduct, in some instances, arose out of 
the early age at which he w'as sent to this 
college; that some indiscietions were to 
be expected in pupils, who, sent there at 
the age of sixteen, were expected, the mo- 
ment tliey arrived thei e, to act like men. 
— {Hear, hear /) The answ'er to this was, 
that the advantages of the regulation w'ere 
evident, llic intermediate stage of life 
between youth and the commencement of 
manhood must be passed at Hertford Col- 
lege, and certainly wdth more advantage 
than if the party were exposed, at such an 
age, to the temptatioirs that abound in a 
warm climate. An exposure of tliat kind, 
indeed, would be to make them men some- 
what prematurely. If he understood the 
Hon. Proprietors who were most opposed 
to the present system, tliey thought that 
parents or guardians, who could make the 
fortunes of their sons or ilieir wards in 
India, ought rather, for a certain lapse of 
years, to send them to either of tlie Univer- 
sities. If this proposition could in such 
cases be acted upon, what ad\antage to the 
parties could come of it? I'lie course of 
an university education would occupy a 
young man some years bevond the time at 
which be ought to enabark for the Fast ; or 
he would enibark for the Fast witli a very 
unfinished and imperfect stock of know- 
ledge, learning, and experience. And 
how wouhl Hon. Gentlemen propose to 
remedy this defect in these dajs, when it 
was so difficult to get an university educa- 
tion? But the course of study in the Com- 
pany’s College was infinitely better calcu- 
lated to fit the servants of the Company for 
such appointments as they would have to 
hll, than the course either of Cambridge 
or Oxford. In the universities they w'ould 
be taught the dead languages, theology, 
and mathematics ; in the College at Hert- 
ford they w’ould learn, among other things, 
the principles of ethics; philosophical 
science ; Iii story, ancient and modem, na- 
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tional anti uni verbal ; theology, anti the 
construction of the Oriental languages. 
Now, unless gentlemen could deline some 
change i if the period at which a parent 
w'ould allow his boy to go out to India, it 
was impossible for them to devise any 
change for the better in the Hertford s)s- 
tern of education. A word or two, now, 
as to the morals of universities. Far be it 
from him to derogate in any respect from 
all that had been said about the morals of 
those seminaries of sound learning and 
information ; but would any man, would 
any father, who was acquainted with the 
state of tire streets at night in Oxford or 
Cambridge, and who knew the state of 
society in either university, — would any 
man say but that the streets of Hertford 
were the better of the two? — that they pre- 
sented a much more favourable specimen of 
morality? — hear/) This was a 

matter to which he adverted only by the 
way, liut universities were proper to pre- 
pare men for certain given stations in life 
only ; tliey left them, comparatively, little 
fitted lor others ; and indeed there was a 
IVeedoiu about their system, whicli sup- 
posed that parties w^ere afterwards to Ire 
almost entirely independent of any other 
than the ordinary restraints of society. 
He tlrerefore considered tliat the broad la- 
titudinarian system of the universities was 
adapted for Kngland ; but the system of 
the college at Hertford, alone, for India, 
IVIuch had been said about tests and exa- 
minations whicli might be substituted in 
the place of the regulated course of this 
institution ; and, before quitting this 
point, he might be allowed to advert 
to what Lord Grenville had remarked 
upon the character of universities. — 
His Lordship spoke vei-y ablv, and, in- 
deed, it was impossible for him to speak 
on any subject otherwise than ably, in fa- 
vour of tire advantages of an university edu- 
cation. It w as not necessary to quote his 
wmrds, for doubtless the Court would hear 
of them in the further progress of this dis- 
cussion y but wirat his Lordship said ap- 
plied only to men. No doubt of it ; but 
was not the term during wliich this edu- 
cation la'iled to be taken into the account, 
in estimating the preference to be given as 
between the Universities and the Coiirpaiiy’s 
('ollegc ? Gentlemen had said, that at the 
university there was a test by which can- 
didates for honours or degrees were tried ; 
and that, in regard to those who desired to 
go out on civil appointments to India, a 
similar test ought to be established ; and 
that if, upon examination, the man did not 
come up to this test, tlreri let the wliole 
matter as to him break down, and let him 
be dismissed: and this degree of com. 
potency it was further proposed to open 
to general competition. Lut what was 
this test, and how was it to be applied 
In what way W'as it to be adininistereJ i 
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How could the same measure give the 
value of different capacities, and of dif- 
ferent talents ? It w'as like measuring 
ditferent faitlis, and about as impracticable. 
Again he asked, how the same measure or 
rule could be applied to the attainments of 
men, who might have been brought up 
under difTeient tutors, and instructed in 
difterent sciences? To what degree could 
one and the same standard ascertain the 
measurement of totally ddrerent articles 
— fiuiJs and solids, pulse and water? 
(//c’ar, }l ar /) It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that there could bo no sucJi fixed, 
definite, invariable test. But if there could 
be, he wislied to ask where tlie iiltimafe 
power of rejection was to reside? Was it 
meant to be said that tlie Directors should 
be empowered to revoke the sentence of 
the Professors? He put it to those Gen- 
tlemen themselves, to consider what ap- 
plications, what intrigues there would be, 
to induce tliem to look -favourably on the 
manner in which young gentlemen sus- 
tained this test, and to recognize the merits 
they liad displayed. it, on the other 

hand, meant to be gravely proposed that 
the test should be left to be administered 
by the Directors? How w’ere these iin- 
poitant questions to tie answered? The 
case was still worse, if the responsibility of 
tills test w^as to be put upon the tutor. Let 
it be observed, after all that had been said 
about the ex pu Lions frenn Hertford, that 
tile Professors of that college were men 
of probity, and of a high sense of duty ; 
which they had evinced by standing their 
ground sub^^eqiiently to those expulsions, 
although they had been exposed to all 
sorts of entreaties, and of applications — 
of aiinlieations to their feelings. Tliey 
had been described as having ruined the 
charaetcr-^ and blasted the expectations of 
these unfortunate youths ; tliey had been 
assailed with representations and entrea- 
ties ; and, more than this, they had even 
been menaced. [Hear!) The examiners 
of the College had also been applied to. 
I^et the Court advert to the propositions 
of the Hon. Proprietor who introduceel 
tills motion, and see wliether his exaininei 
would not be open to some applications of 
that kind. If they were so open, such 
tests must iieecNsaiily proceed in fraud; 
whereas (as was the ease at Flertlbrd) 
tliere ought to be a caieful, scrupulous, 
and professional duty, to be faithfully 
pert'ormed liy those who had the charge of 
such cxauiinat’ons on their Iiands. Why 
then what became of the Hon. I’roprietor’s 
test ? — and that going, his whole objection 
and proposition went witli it. {^Hcar!) 
It was per se a test w ithout measure and 
without rule, and to which no certain re- 
gulating principle could ever be applied. 
Tliis part of the argument of that Hon. 
Geutleuian, he was entitled to say, sunk 
down under its own inconsistency But 
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the Hon. Gentlemen had said, Let the 
College continue to exist ; I do not wish 
lo destroy it. — I would not harm a hair of 
its head. {A laugh.) But let us have 
something else in its stead. Let us have 
another mode of educating these youths ” 
Now this was as bad in every respect as 
the doing away with the College ; for 
where was the parent or guaridian, who, 
with the cases of the-^e youtlis before him, 
could ever think of sen Jin ^ his son, or 
his ward, to the College at Hertford, if he 
could qualify him eKewhere? (//ear, hear, 
hear !) If ever a literary pieparation was 
requisite for those who were afterwards to 
fill a public po^t, it would be highly roqui- 
^ite in the case of tliose who were to go out 
to India. It would he requisite all the 
time they mi.iht remaiJi in England, but 
it would be most requisite at College. 
The service of the Conq>any ret[uired that 
these youths should be of good discipline 
as well as of good abilities; of good 
morals, and of good conduct and acquire- 
ments. What father or guardian then, su- 
peradded to tho-.e terms wiiich must be 
necessarily kejJt for tlie purpose of acquir- 
ing all literary attainments, would, if the 
Hon. Gentleman’s principle was correct, 
expose a young man to the unnecessary 
difficulty of seeking those higli-laid attain- 
ments at Hertford? (//car/) What 
parent would think of sending his clii Id ren 
there at all? (f/enr/) But then the 
college would be deserted ; and if the 
college was not to be kept up, what \%as 
to become of it ? Who was to pay for 
it? True it was, that the Hon. Gentleman 
(iMr. Kinuaird) had ottered for its conti- 
nuance the aid of his purse : but he (iVIr. 
Poynder) nas not so liberal. He would 
not support it at all if it was not well 
worth supporting. But here would be a 
College half full, and a test half etticient, 
and much expense attached to both. Tliough 
lie (Mr. X^oynder) might be impressed 
with the strengtii of the arguments that 
had been used in favour of the education 
given at our universities and public schools, 
tins was a proposition to which he 
protested that he could not subscribe. 
ISInch had been said about tlie natural 
liability of every man to a desire of edu- 
cating ids own children after his ov.n 
manner. Now thU did seem to him com- 
pletely a“ rcductio ti'l absurdum:'^ (hear/) 
to talk about a liberal education being 
forced, forsooth, upon young men ; to talk 
of forcing upon them the golden chains 
of India patronage ; to talk of their being 
expected, heloro tliey were called on to 
preside over the happiness and vrell-bcing 
of millions of subjects, to qualify tiicm- 
selves in this manner ; to cjusider that 
this was imposing a hardship upon them — 
(hear, hear /) It had been ably M;id by 
a gentleman who stood next dooi to tlie 
Directors — educate your otticero j>ropcil; ' 
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and let those who would not pursue the 
great objects and interests of the Company, 
lay down their authority. Meanwhile, no 
private interests ought to intervene ; but 
tlieir maxim should be 

“ Saitt<i p‘>puh suprema lev,'* 

The state required that they should sup- 
port their College. He could see no in- 
justice in punishing a man for his miscon- 
duct ; but it vv-as said that it should not be 
by expulsion. Why, let gentlemen look 
to any one of the learned profession's; 
would they not find t!iat certain disabilities 
were in them annexed to misconduct ? 
There wore, again, a variety of incon ve- 
il iencles attached to tlie learned profes- 
sions ; but redly lie wondere<l that the 
Hon. Proprietor (i\Ir. Kinuaird) did not 
think it was a very haul tin ng tli.it the 
young geiUlcmcn should be under the ne- 
cessity of cro^-'ing the sea , and tii<it In* 
did not propo>e that they should beallowerl 
to provide theni'.elvc^ with air balloons in 
order to make tiie voyage. — (^/ ) 
The Hon. Gentlemen really appeared lo 
tiiink, tliat it was such a hardship to take 
up these appointments, that it was a won- 
der any body would accept one — (hear). 
It ivas now nece-^sary that lie sliould lu ke 
a similar declaration to that which tliey 
lioard the other day from the Hon. Pro- 
prieior, who thought it proper to assure 
the Couit tliat he had been but twice in 
the 3Iaripiess of Hastings’ company. He 
(Mr Poynder) had never been in the com- 
pany of any of these i^rofessors once : lie 
hoped, therefore, to have credit for disin- 
teru-.te(lnos-,, equal to the Hon, Gentle- 
man’s, in the part lie had taken on this 
subject ; a sulqect which, as a Proprietor 
of India Stock, he thought extremely 
i.nportaut (hear;) The Court, acconiing 
to the old adage, had better leave well 
alone. It w^ould be worse than an abair- 
dity to attempt to remedy an institution, 
w'hich had sent forth individuals so diuin- 
guished for moral character and conse- 
quence; an I let it be remembered tliat, 
next year, it would have been established 
nearly twenty year-. The objettions to 
it, in its present state, arose out of some 
little incgularitu’s, and of* tlie consequen- 
ces necessarily attending them. He hoped 
gentlemen would pause, therefore, before 
they consented to the motion of the Hon. 
Proprietoi ; before they gave themselves up 
to follow the igniii Jaltius of that Hon. 
Gentleman’s eloquence, into every bog 
w'hich it would lead them into, and every 
whirlpool in which it would involve them, 
(hear ') 

Mr. JiUby said, that if he understood 
tlie question liefore the Court, it was not 
what tlie Hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had described it to he. This was 
not a question as to whHiier the old road 
was built on a bad and infirm foundation, 
and ought therefore to be wholly done 
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away with ; but, whether there should not 
be another avenue opened to the public, by 
which individual might be admitted into 
the Company’s service, as well as through 
their college. The two Hon, Gentlemen 
-who had spoken last had, with considerable 
eloquence, described what they thought the 
eftect of the Company’s college system 
was, and what the system of other colleges 
would be; but the immediate question 
seemed really to be, aye or no, would this 
C’ourt sanction an application to l^arlia- 
ment, to abrogate the exclusive right wliicdi 
tlieColIege at Hertford at present possessed, 
of qualifying young m;;n sent cut to India 
under tlie Company’s palioiiage? \\heliier 
(hey siiould be still required, in shojt, to 
undergo the previous oideal which the 
college required them to pass. It was 
upon this question that the Couit ueie 
conclusively to determine. Xov^ it seemed 
to him that they had hitherto coniiiied 
within very nai low liniits the objects of 
their patronage*, in regard to appointments 
in India. The lion. J^ropriemrs who had 
brought forw’ard anel advocated the propo- 
sition of this day, had distinctly stated, 
that it was not their desire that tlie college 
now in existence* sliould lie abolished ; and 
they had pa.id great compliments to many 
of the learned pi e;fessci^ w ho w ere placed 
theie. lint they raised this doubt, — in 
wiiieli he (piite coueunxil — namely, wl e- 
thei the objects of the Ctm.jumy’s ])arren- 
age ought to be exclusively educated at 
Herlfore!, oi whether the geaeial inteicsts 
and prospeiity of the Company would not 
bebette*r consulted byexlciiditig their favour 
to equally dc'.erving iiuliviJuals, thoogh 
they happened to liave qualiiled tliein- 
selvcs elsewhere? Foi a propt^sition of the 
latter nature he w*as j)repared to give iiis v ot^ 
undoubtedly. He thm<ght theJe was great 
leaaon aiul justice in wl'atan Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. KiiH.aird) ia;d said, “ that 
this was altogether an extremely piO])eT 
subject for the con'idcratiun and the lepoit 
thei con of the Com t of Diieclois.'’ He 
w idled that eourse had been adeqited, and 
still hoped that it would be. It w .is very 
certain, that from the debate of this day 
the jjublic eoukl icceive no other impres- 
sion but that of respeet for the eollege and 
its professors ; or if any other iinpiO’Sion 
should iinha^ipily be made by the '•cate- 
ment which would go foith to the jmMic 
of the day’s proceeding-, it would. 1 e [ao- 
duced by the speech of the Hon. Tiopne- 
tor who spoke last. He bad diseu-sed a 
proposition which went fai hevond that ot 
the Hon. Mover himself; for this (?tir. 
Kinnairel’s) merely went to inquire, wlie- 
ther some other avenue ought not to be 
opened to the public than the existing cs- 
tiblishmeiit. 

iMr. Jfeeduv^i conciinlng in many of tlie 
sentiments expressed by the Ilou. iVo- 
prictor (IMr. Kinnaird), could not concur 
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in all he had said. While it was necessary 
to liave an institution for the study of the 
oriental languages in this country, it seemed 
equally necessiiry (as the Hon. Gent, stated) 
that tliey w-ho were to learn them ought to 
go through a very regular and extensive 
course of other studies. But here he (Mr. 
Weeding) must step sliort in his concur- 
rence ; for the lion Gent., thinking that 
it w ould be a more useful course for the 
young men themselves, as well as benefi- 
cial for the jHiblic and the Company, re- 
commended that they should proceed to 
their Colleges in the usual form — after the 
manner of the great schools of Eton, Win- 
ciiester, and Ilariow : so that young men 
under these cij cumstances (for this w as the 
view he took of the matter) were to be left 
to seek their knowledge where they could. 
The object of the Company, in the insti- 
tution of tlie College at Hertford, was to 
])repare in the best manner, by a most care- 
ful education, tho^^cwlio were to go out to 
India to fill aiipointments. 'I'he means of 
cfl'ecting this object could only be derived 
tluough the regulations of a College ; and 
in the act of Hirliament which confirmed 
the establishment, there were a certain 
lunnher ofchuises, enjoining that all young 
men having such destinations should pass 
four teiiu':, or lemain two years in resi- 
dence at that College before they should 
]uoeeed to India. Tlie act confirmed the 
(’ollege statutes and regulations framed by 
the ('oiut of Directors witli the consent of 
theUioadof Controul. Now gentlemen 
w ould give him leave trisay, that lie thought 
their object liad not been accomplished— 
tliat their means had been unequal to the 
end pioposed; and as much had been 
sakl for and against university' educations, 
Isc would belt to a=k a few questions. Was 
the government oi management of India 
of more importance to the w'orld than the 
governm».nt of European kingdoms and 
states? And vet how did they who pie- 
sided over the governments of Europe ob- 
tain their education ? Were their attain- 
ments acquiicd by lieing compulsorily tied 
to one spot ? Was it in this way' that future 
statesmen acquired their knowledge and 
ex]U'iierice ? He would ask the Hon. Pio- 
]nict</r wiio spoke lust, whether an educa- 
ti(/n grounded at or.e of our public schools, 
and afteiw'ards confiimed by a four yeais’ 
connexion with one of our universities, 
was not likely to furnish a man with a 
vastly gi eater share uf general knowledge 
and experience, tlian the keeping of fotir 
tei ms or a residence of two years in the 
( 'oik ge at I lei ifm d ? ( Hear ! ) The Hon, 
Gent., after bilefly stating the course in 
which a young man travelled from the 
public schools to his college, expressed his 
conviction that he might become qualified 
at twenty-two years of age. He w'ould 
now quote tliem a passage from a pam- 
phlet puhli-licd about seven y ears ago, which 
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liatl receive/i to-day much more praise than 
he was disposed to give it. It was by IMr. 
Malthus, and he said in one part, Every 
man acquainted with our universities must 
know, that young persons may come to tliem 
from a domestic education, apparentlyinno- 
cent, and yet in less than two years richly 
deserve to be expelled. Instances of tliis 
kind have fallen within my owm observa- 
tion at Cambridge, and yet I mean to send 
my only son there if I can afford it.” 
And yet, thongli he was wdlUng on his 
own experience to send his son to Cam- 
bridge, ^Ir. IMaltluis was one of those who 
would not admit the qualifications of that 
iiiiivcrsity in another individual. The 
Hon. Proprietor then enforce:! the incom- 
patibility of (lie t%vo propositions, that the 
College at Hertibrd should lie imvintained, 
but that qualification should be derived 
from elsew’hcre. This College w'as esta- 
blished in ISOo, and the Court of Direc- 
tors placed it under a natural and (he 
thought) a salutary controul ; and in fiiii, 
respect he difiered from Hon. Proprietors 
to the right and left. In 1814 two statutes 
passed, one of which gave to the professors 
of the College a right of expelling ; the 
Professors, any three of them withtlie Dean 
at their heail, having the power of exerci- 
sing this privilege, at their owm discretion, 
as the majority should determine, without 
any reference to the East- India Company, 
but there being reserved an appeal to the 
Bishop as visitor. The other statute took 
away from the Court of Directors the 
power of dismissing any of the professors, 
and vested it in the Bishop of London also, 
as visitor. Let the Court then consider 
w hat the operation of a system of this kind 
must be ; and when he called upon them to 
do so, he disclaimed all knov\ ledge of the 

youtljs who iiad recently been expelled of 

their relatives or parents. He was equally 
unacquainted with the Professors of the 
College. He then dre^v a comparison be- 
tween the principal distinctions of an edu- 
cation in the university, and one at Hailcv- 
bury College. At the iinhersity tlie young 
man went to a tutor of an uncertain salarv, 
blit who was strongly impressed vi itli the 
desire of maintaining, in the education lie 
was to superintend, the character and repu- 
tation of Ills particular college. He mbdit 
1)6 changed at pleasure, if there was any 
objection as to competency or other quali- 
fication. At Hailevbarv- the case was dif- 
feivut . every thing was to be done by act 
of r.irhament ; that had placed their‘pro- 
fcs^ors in their chairs, and the Court of Di- 
reaois even could not put them out of it. 
That Court, if the College statutes were 
neglected, could not even enforce them. 
He put it to the Hon. Gent, whether, in 
the first place, it was not reasonably to bo 
apprehended that t!je Professor, satisfied 
with his own merits and assured of his 
salary, would be apt to neglect fils juipii. 


or to lose sight of his intcrc.sts? Kow, 
let them look to the effect of this system 
during a particular period. In the first 
nine years, from 1805 to 1814, while the 
Directors had the entire controul of the 
Professors, twelve pupils were expelled, of 
whom five were restored. In tlie latter 
period of nine years, from 1814 to 1823, 
when the Professors were ^ e»ted with un- 
limited authority to expel, tvienty-thrce 
were expelled, and only nine of these 
restored. (^Hear, hear f) So that when 
the Professors exercised the power, the 
expulsions were indreased two- fold ; and 
the restorations were not in the same pro- 
portion as they had been before. Thus 
the pow'er given to the professors was 
greater than that of the Court, or of the 
Directors. If a servant was dismissed in 
India, they had a power of re-appointing 
him, with the permission of the Board of 
Controul : but if a pupil was dismissed 
from the Company’s own college, no such 
re-appoiuturent could the Company make. 
[IL'nr !) The vices of the man were to 
be remediable, and capable of forgiveness ; 
the errors of the boy, as they were to be 
l)eianitte{l no remedy, so they were to be 
allowed no opportunity for atonement. 
Tiie fact was. the poxver of the professors 
w.i;, much too large ; tiie whole arrange- 
ment ill respect of tlie (piaiificaiions upon 
le.iving the college was bud. The pro- 
le^'-ors could also grant the young men 
the necessary certificates; and witbout 
them, tljc young men could not be per- 
mitted to embaik for India. On the other 
hand, if a pnffe'-sor should be guilty of 
mUconduet, the statute declared him re- 
sponsible to the College Council ; and that 
Council consisted entirely of jirofessors, 
{flca}\ JiCdr !y The lion. Proprietor then 
eiiteri'd into a Ijistorv of tlie foundation 
and successive regulat'ons of the college, 
and called upon the Couit to accede to a. 
})roposition which went to an amendment, 
not an abolitimi of the institution. If, in 
the future resolution of empires, India 
should become mistress of herself, and the 
Hoj], Company shoul/1 cease to exist, es- 
tablishments of tliis kind, if wisely regu- 
lated, wotdd diHuse so much liappiiiess and 
intelligence over that vast portion of the 
globe, that the Company which founded 
them, would be remembered by the latest 
])ostcrity of its present subjects as l!»c 
frj! nd of science, tlie patroness of know- 
Kslge, and the benefactress of the human 
race, (ffrar /) 

^Ir. Tivining wislied to proffer the tri- 
bute of his thanks to the Hon. Proprietor 
who had brought forward tins proposition, 
for the mihl and liandsonie manner in 
which he jiad inlroduced it. It was cer- 
tainly matter of congratulation, that a 
subject of sucii vast importance, and in- 
volving so many interests, should have 
been submitted to the Court in a tone and 
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temper so unexceptionable. He (Mr. 
Twining) bad come tlnUier a perfectly dis- 
interested individual, as to any personal 
feeling for the parties more immediately 
concerned, but with a mind anxiously 
disposed to linten to every suggestion that 
might tend to remove the difficulties that 
beset the question before thorn. That this 
institution had its defects, be could readily 
believe — for where was the human institu- 
tion that had not? It was not in nature 
that it should be otherwise, But when he 
considered the objects of the institution, 
ihe length of time that it had already sub- 
sisted, and the many advantages that had 
already accrued from it to individuals, and 
to the Company, he confessed, tliat he 
did not see any reason why the Court 
should take a step, which, without work- 
ing its absolute overthrow', would certainly 
do a considerable violence ; he meant, it 
might be innovating upon regulations that 
he considered to have been well and ma- 
turely considered. The Hon. Gent., after 
expressing his opinion that the system of 
the college w'as excellently adapted to ilie 
purposes of that education, which it was 
necessary to give young men w'ho went 
out to India in the Company’s service, 
observed, that at no period of the Com- 
pany’s history had India received from 
England more efficient servants than she 
had since the establishment of Hertford 
College. If they heard complaints from 
India, indeed, that young men who had 
come over thither from the college had 
abused the immense powers with which 
some of their appointments invested them, 
he would be the hrst to propose the abolition 
of such an institution : but the opinions 
of Governors General, and Members of 
the Councils, were clearly to a contrary 
effect j and all accounts confirmed the fact, 
that the Company had never been more 
ably or zealously served than by pupils of 
the college. Upon the best consideration 
he could give to the subject, he was an 
enemy to the proposed innovation ; and 
on so important a subject, could not con- 
tent himself with a silent vole. 

Mr. S. Dixon was entirely satisfied of 
the necessity of providing for the gentle- 
men who went out to India in the Com- 
pany’s service the best education possible. 
If he felt assured that such an education 
was to be obtained at Hailey bury College, 
he should set his face against any innova- 
tion on the present system : but he thought 
that, in some such public examinations as 
had been proposed, for instance, the com- 
petition ought to be opened more gene- 
rally, and then the Company would have 
the first talent that could be obtained. He 
might feel disposed to give a strong pre- 
ference to their own college, but he did 
not like to see it enjoy this sort of mono- 
poly. ( Heai' / ) 

>^rr. Chalmers had hstened attentively 
Asiatic Journ* — No. 90. 
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to all ihe arguments that liad l>een urged 
for and against the motion. It was very 
desirable that the Court should adhere to 
the institution as it now stood ; but the 
question was, whether it was not equally 
desirable that they should go before ano- 
ther tribunal, which might be disposed to 
examine the question as to whether the 
constitution of the College required some 
alteration or not ? If they did not grant 
the motion, so that the matter might faiily 
come before Parliament, they would be 
guilty of a denial of justice. If it was 
so generally admitted that some evils 
existed about the establishment, were they 
not fully justified in petitioning the Legis- 
lature for a new act? He hoped the dis- 
cussion of this impoitant topic would not 
be limited to what had passed that day 
within those walls. As for a division, 
that might be callerl for, but it w ould not 
ilec’ide the merits of the very important 
question before them ; and it appeared to 
him that their only proper and advisable 
course was to go before Parliament, 
{Hear /) 

Mr, Inijhyf in addressing the Court 
upon this most important question, should 
be doing justice neither to his own feel- 
ings nor to that question if he did not at 
the outset declaic, that he thought it had 
been introduced by the Hon, Proprietor 
(Mr. Kinnaird) in a mild, fair, and ho- 
nourable manner, {Heat' /) In any thing 
v/hich he might now have to offer on the 
subject which was before them, he begged 
leave to say, that he should not treat the 
motion as one to he afl'ected by any feel- 
ings of private interest. At the same 
time he could not help feeling some con- 
cern that it should have been deemed ex- 
pedient by the Hon. Proprietors w'ho had 
called this Court to discuss a question of 
this momentous nature at the present mo- 
ment, when the Court had so recently 
heard it declared from the Chair, that the 
College was going on in the most satisfac* 
tory manner. If those gentlemen had, in 
misapprehension, substituted the word 
‘‘ unsatisfactory ” for the word “ satisfac- 
tory,” or if, without any misapprehension, 
they had wished to agitate the minds of the 
young men who were now pursuing their 
studies in that institution, they could not 
possibly have devised a more effectual 
mode of confirming their own error, or 
of working this mischief in the College, 
than by introducing the motion now be- 
fore the Court. {Hear!') The Court 
must be very well aware that, in similar 
cases of college disturbances, if there 
w'as one more frequent cause of insubordi. 
nation than another, it was an apprehen* 
sion on the part of some of the young 
merj, that there has existed in some higher 
quarter a desire to destroy their College, 
in the case to which this motion had 
reference, there was a feeling that the 
VoL. XVII. 2 X 
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Court \NOulcl to destroy the College 
at Hertford, Now what was the nature 
of that motion^ He (Mr, Impey) con- 
fessed tliat it seemed to hiai, without 
at all meaning to «ast any in\i(lIous re- 
flections upon it, that the discussion 
which the Hon. Proprietor had introduced 
w'as such, that nothing could be better cal- 
culated to encourage and clurish such 
an impression as he spoke of in the minds 
of the pupils at their college. Whatever 
might have been the intentions or motives 
of gentlemen in mooting this question, he 
could not help looking at its result ; — if 
his on n idea was correct, that its tendency 
M'ould be elsewhere looked at as going to 
the destruction of the college. It had been 
said by gentlemen upon the other side, if 
this question were carried, wlio w ould send 
their sons to the college? — and the ques- 
tion had been met with much cheering 
from one side of the Court — (Jiear /) He 
repeated the question; “ who would send 
send their sons to this college ? The point 
of difficulty and apprehension was, the ex- 
pulsion of the young men for misconduct. 
Jsow what father, if he had the alternative 
of sending bis son to a college where he 
might receive the liberal education which 
a college affords, or of picking up a cheap 
education here and there, in tliis or that ob- 
scure school, v^here great mischief might 
ensue to the morals of his son— what fa- 
ther, what patent was there in the United 
Kingdom who would not be actuated by 
that natural sentiment of private interest, 

which more or less sw^ays all mankind, 

and allow his son to pick up the cheap and 
scanty education, which might prove so de- 
fective and so baneful, rather than expose 
his son to the danger of expulsion in case 
of liis misconduct— (a and cries of 

hear ') That W'as what Honourable Gen- 
tlemen had, in effect, thought proper to say. 

ITie Hon. D. Kinnaird begged to remind 
the Hon. Gent, that the removal of the ob- 
jected clause would take away the necessity 
for the alternative 


Mr. Impey agreed that it w’ould ; but 
was tor the interest of all that it shou 
remain. 'Hie Hon. Proprietor said tl 
the consequence of the objection the pare 
would feel on the ground of expiilsh 
would be, that he wouhi not send his chi 
to the college. Well : then the East-Im 
Company, it w’as observed, had plenty 
money~and they had, for all go 
purposes But if no pupils were to 
sent, the East-Iudia Company, it was clci 
woiud have to pay all the expenses of t 
estabhsliment-aU the Professors ; and 
would at last become im tenanted, until ( 
was once prophecied by the enemies of t 
college) It would be sold for barracks, 
tor the value of its materials. Since tl 
sort of motion was first introduced by { 
Hon Proprietor, it would be rememben 
that a great not had taken place in the cc 


lege, attended, if the newspapers were to 
be believed, with considerable violence and 
confusion. Some of tlie young men hav-, 
ing themseUes avowed the part they had 
taken, and appealed from the sentence of 
the Professors, the circumstance occa- 
sioned great inquietvide to the Court of 
Directors. The Court of Proprietors re- 
quested them to turn their attention to the 
subject, and to report to this Court re- 
specting it, and whether any and what 
measures should be adopted in consequence. 
At that very period he (Mr. Impey) sub- 
mitted to the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Kin- 
naird) that it would be quite absurd and 
preposterous for them — the Proprietors — 
to enter at all into the matter, when, in 
fact, it w^as not before them, but before 
the Court of Directors ; they had not 
then given in any report, and the Court 
of Projirietors was without any further 
facts [hear). At that time the Hon. Pro- 
prietor did liim (Mr. Impey) the honour of 
attending to his suggestions ; and he had 
entertained great hojies, that w hat liad sub- 
sequently taken place would have induced 
the lion. Gent, to rescind what |i roved to 
have been liis final determination — the 
bringing foiwardtlils motion. That Hon. 
Gent., as well as all the other Proprietors, 
could not but be w’ell aware of the mis- 
chiefs til at must be occasioned by the dis- 
cussion of such subjects in that Court. — 
M hat had happened since liis first measure ? 
Tlie case of the young men who had been 
expelled from this college had been sub- 
mitted to the Bishop of London, the visi- 
tor, and his Lordsliip had given a most 
decided opinion, that it would be quite im- 
possible to maintain subordination in any 
seminary of learning, unless that power 
of expulsion were granted to it. The 
Directors had already given their opinion 
on the subject, and therefore this Court 
must suppose that they thought any such 
steps as the Hon. Proprietor now pro- 
posed to be unnecessar\. — (Hear, hearl) 
-^Mithout any previous call for informa- 
tion, without that sufficient knowledge on 
the subject which would alone justify them 
in proceeding to any thing conclusive on 
the subject, in this situation were they call- 
ed on to agitate a question of tliis delicate 
nature. He trusted that, whatever might 
be the issue of this discussion, it wmuldbe 
the last experiment which they might be 
Called on to witness with reference to the 
same subject, and that the college would 
be suffered to rest in that undisturbed 
state, in which alone it could be conducted 
w ith any promise of success. In tlie year 
I81 /, the subject had been formally agi- 
tated ; and he could have wished that, with 
the termination of that discussion, all in- 
tention to alter the system of the college 
had been dropped. On that occasion it was 
maintained by the advocates of the college, 
iu the first place, that the exigencies of the 
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service in India retjuired, that not only an 
enlarged but an appropriate education 
should be given to those who were to dis- 
charge the different functions belonging to 
the Company. It was contended, in the 
next place, that under the old system the 
state of the education of those appointed to 
the different offices was wholly inadequate 
to supply them with the means of worthily 
discharging their duties. And, thirdly, it 
was urged, that the experiment that Itad 
been undertaken by the institution of 
Ilaileyhury College was completely suc- 
cessful, and that the improvement was 
manifest in the superior manner in which 
the functions of the civil scr\ ice w ere per- 
formed. As to the first argument, he be- 
lieved it was universally adniittcd that the 
exigencies of the civil sor\Icc required an 
appropriate education. He should hut 
wa^te the time of the Court ere he to read 
to them the opinions formed by a \ery 
competent judge (the Marquess A-Vellesley) 
as to the neco'.sity of an enlaiged education 
for the <luties of the civil employments. It 
was sufficient if he stated, tliat the Noble 
^larquess thought it essential tiiat the 
functionarie-. should not only possess a 
competent knowledge of the general 
branches of education, but should he also 
versed in the IMahooiCtan and Hindoo 
law's; and should be pos-^e^sed of that de- 
gree of cultivation, which would enable 
him to undertake a share in the manage- 
ment of an extensive empire. He knew 
very well that it was imputed to an Hon. 
Friend on his left, that \%hen the subject 
was under discussion on a former occasion, 
he had stated that the extended education 
of candidates for office appeared to him to 
be entirely throw' n away ; for that it was 
persons skilled in measuiing muslins, and 
accustomed to mere mercantile affairs, 
they wanted, lather than an army of Gro- 
tiuses and Puffendorfs. He did not 
know if this declaration w'as justly ascribed 
to his worthy Friend or not, but if It w'ere 
true that his Hon. Friend had expressed 
himself in these terms, he was the only 
man in that Court who entertained these 
opinions, for every body admitted the ne- 
cessity of an appropriate education to the 
due discharge of the civil functions in the 
East-Indies. Tlie next question was this: 
Was the education, such as it was now 
composed at Haileybury College, neces- 
sary? He would ask, w'ith some confidence 
as to the nature of the answer that w ould 
be returned, was that fortuitous education 
which might have been picked up by a 
candidate, and w'hicli w'a^ not excepted to 
under the old system, sufficient for the 
purposes of the service? Were these per- 
sons competent to the duty ? The Court 
was aw'are that, under the former mode, 
offices were filled by persons so notoriously 
incapable of perfoiTning the duties, that 
when an exigency arose, it became neces- 


s‘iry to use the agency of military servant^.. 
He would read the opinion of Lord Welles- 
ley, w hich could not fail to make an impres- 
sion on the Court, as it but too faithfully 
described the general qualifications of the 
officers who w'cre enaided to obtain em- 
ployments under tlie former system. He 
then read the passage, w'hich was to this 
effect • — ‘‘ .Some of these joung men ha\e 
been educated with an express view to the 
civil service in India, on principles utter- 
ly erroneous and inapplicable to its actual 
condition. Conformably to thiserro:, they 
ha\e receil ed a limited education, confined 
principally >o commercial knowledge, ami 
in no degree extended to those liberal 
studies W'hich constitute the basis of edu- 
cation at public schools in England. Even 
thi'. limited course of study is interrupted 
at the early period of fifteen or seventeen 
jears. It would be superfluous to enter 
inUo any argument to demonstrate the ab- 
solute insufficiency of this class of young 
men, to execute tlie duties of any station 
whatever in tlie civil service of the Com- 
pany, beyond the menial, laborious, un- 
wdiolesome duty of a mere copying cleik. 
Those who have received the benefits of a 
better education, have the inisfoitunc to 
find the course of their studies prematurely 
interrupted at the critical period when its 
utility is just felt, and bcfoie they i*ave 
been enabled to secure tiie fruits early 
application. On the arrival of the wrileis 
in India, they are either stationed in the 
interior of the country, or employed in 
some office in the Piesidency. If placed 
in the interior of tiie country, they are 
placed In situations which require a know- 
ledge of the language and customs of the 
natives ; or of the regulations and laws ; 
or of the general principles of jurispru- 
dence ; or of the details of the established 
system of revenue ; or of the nature of the 
Company’s investment ; or of many of 
those blanches combined. In all these 
branches of knowledge tlie young writers 
are totally uninformed, and they are c6ii- 
se(|uently unequal to their prescribed 
duties. In some cases their superior in 
office, experiencing no benefit from their 
services, leaves them unemployed. In this 
state many of them devote their time to 
those luxuries and enjoyments wdiicli tlieir 
situation enables them to command, with- 
out making any effort to qualifythemsehes 
for the important stations to which they 
are destined. They remain sunk in indo- 
lence, until, from their station in the ser- 
vice, they succeed to offices of high public 
trust.” And in another part his Excel- 
lency went on to say, that “ the state of 
the civil services of Madras and Bombay, 
is still moredefective than that of Bengal,” 
The next ptoposition to which he had to 
direct their attention was, that the expert- 
raent of instituting a college for the appro- 
priate education of civil officers had been 
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attended with complete success, and that 
the state of the civil service was remark- 
ably improved. In support of this asser- 
tion he felt it necessary to refer to evidence : 
and first of all| he might call in his learn- 
ed Friend now in Court, the Oriental Exa- 
miner, who was able to state from per- 
sonal knowledge how greatly the civil 
service had been improved. He could 
also appeal to another Hon. Gent, then in 
Court, Mr. Edmonstone, to whose speech 
made in 1814 in India he should refer, for 
a warm eulogium on the happy effects 
which had been produced in the civil ser- 
vice of the Company, by the system of 
collegiate education which the candidates 
were obliged to undergo. But he would 
appeal in an especial manner to the testi- 
mony of Lord Min to, who, in the year 
1810, expressed himself to this effect : — 
“ It is witli peculiar pleasure I do a further 
justice to the Hertford College, by re- 
marking, tliat the official reports and re- 
turns of our College will shew the students 
who have been translated from Hertford 
to Fort \ViIIiam, to stand honourably dis- 
tinguished for regular attendance, for 
obedience to the statutes and discipline of 
the college, for orderly and decorous 
demeanour, for moderation in expense, 
and consequently in the amount of their 
debt ; and, in a word, for those decencies of 
conduct which denote men well born, and 
characters well trained.” But not only in 
improvement in the intellectual qualifica- 
tions which were required for the service, 
did the Hertford students shew themselves 
superior, but they are remarkable for the 
excellence of their moral characters. If 
the College at Haileybury was deficient in 
CO mm uni eating any improvement whatever 
in the general branches of education, let 
it even justify the imputations of its great- 
est enemies in this respect, still he should 
say, that for the improvement in the 
moral character of the civil servants \\hicii 
it was the means of introducing, it was de- 
serving of their strenuous support, 'fhe 
question, after all they had heard upon tlie 
abstract merits of different modes of edu- 
cation, resolved itself into this proposition : 
that if a young man, who had so large a 
stake at issue, could not remain for the 
interval of four years at a college without 
risking his character for principle and 
moral conduct, what chance was there that, 
in the exercise of an important public trust, 
he could be of the least service to the Com- 
pany? (Hear/) Let the Court bear in 
mind by what an extremely delicate tenure 
they held their vast possessions in India ; 
ofwhat combustible materials these pos- 
sessions were composed ; how liable to be 
lighted up, the first moment that the spark 
is communicated. In England, which 
consisted of different materials, where a 
flame burned very slowly, and was liable 
to a variety of checks, a fiery spirit was 
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comparatively to be but little apprehended ; 
but let that fiery spirit be transferred to 
our Indian dominions, and they would see 
how ^oon it would set fire to the w hole of 
our prcrvinces, and leave them in ruin and 
devastation. Was it not wise, then, to pro- 
vide against such a consequence ? Was it 
not their duty to provide some test, that 
would be able to detect the existence of 
sudi an obnoxious spirit in a candidate^ 
before he was transferred to that place 
where his presence might be the source of 
so much evil? {Hear i') Why was it, he 
would ask, that so great a deviation was 
caused by the removal of the students fron> 
Hertford College, in particular, as com- 
pared with the sensation produced by 
similar occurrences in any other establish- 
ment of the ^ame kind? and why was 
public attention directed in an especial 
manner to such an event in Haileybury ? 
Every body knew that, in an assemblage of 
young persons of such an extent as were 
found in colleges, there must be some por- 
tion, some few at least, whose tempers and 
dispositions were of a vicious and mischie- 
vous nature. It hence followed that there 
ought to exist in the directors of public 
seminaries, upon grounds of policy, and 
for the sake of sel^protection, a power to 
obviate the evil effects of having such a com- 
panion holding intercourse with the rest of 
the community. In short, it w^as obvious that 
the heads of the establishment should be 
rested with the power of removing the ob- 
noxious person ; of saying to the parent^ 
“ it is fit you should take away your 
child — he can do no good here ; he is 
only, whilst he remains, communicating 
the contagion of his evil dispositions to 
innocent youths ; you must remove him, 
anil take pains to correct his mind your- 
selves.” Some such power as this ought 
to be placed in thediiectors of the school, 
(Hear / from Mr. KInnaird.) They were 
told tliat the fir>t term of the resilience of 
a young man in Hertford College was a 
period of probation, and tliat it W'as in the 
power of the Council of the college to 
pass an opinion as to whether the education 
ought to be continued. Why, he would 
ask, were there not instances of youths 
being removed from the college? Why 
were tliere individuals declared unworthy 
of being allowed to remain — for it was 
impossible that there could be no instance 
where such a course ought to be taken ? 
Why, but because those who had the 
power of appointing to offices stuck with 
such pertinacity to their own selection, so 
resolved were they to carry their own 
choice into effect, that they opened a con- 
stant obstacle to that regular course of dis- 
cretion exercised by the professors, which 
would in some instances at least lead to the 
exclusion of young men after they had 
gone through their probation. The pro- 
fessors acted under the intimidating 
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sense of having their discretion exa- 
mined before a public scrutiny, and that 
their acts would form the grounds of mo- 
tions in that court. The result was, that 
they were slow to exercise tlie power of 
exclusion ; and this led naturally to the 
consequence, that many worthless and 
incapable persons were sent out as writers, 
who did no good, and were merely a dead 
weight on the Company. When a rebel- 
lion, as it was called, broke out in the Col- 
lege of Hertford, why was there so much 
greater a sensation caused by it than was 
produced by a similar event in any other 
seminary ? It was not long since a serious 
disturbance took place at Winchester Col- 
lege — the students actually took the college 
by storm, and nailed up the provost in his 
own house ; and it was not until military 
aid was called in that the rioters were 
quelled. The consequence was, that the 
principal promoters of the disturbance 
were in a body expelled ; and yet no great 
sensation was produced in the public mind. 
It was not many months since a scene of 
disturbance took place in Christ’s College, 
Oxford, the ringleaders of which were all 
expelled ; and though they were allied to 
some families of distinction, still no great 
sensation was excited by the circumstance, 
and almost passed off in total silence. Why, 
then, was there so great a difference in tlie 
ro'.ult in public feeling? because, as was 
well known, the value of the appointment 
was of r>uch a momentous nature, that the 
places which formed the necessary preli- 
minaries to their being enjoyed were de- 
fended to the last gasp, the parties know- 
ing that from the act of the professors there 
was an appeal to the visitor ; and should 
the visitor confirm the expulsion, there was 
a last resource, a motion for the discussion 
of the act in that Court. [Hear/) He 
was not prepare<l to go the length of saying 
tliat the system pursued at the College was 
perfect ; he did not mean to say but that 
it was very wrong and injurious that tliere 
should be any obstacle to the removal of a 
young man, wdiose conduct ^luring his 
state of probation rendered such a step ne- 
cessary ; he was not prepared to deny that 
persons were sent too early to this establish- 
ment, and amongst those things that were 
done, and which rather shewed a sense of 
the value of the appointments than a dis- 
position to have them wortliily filled in 
the authors of these appointments, he was 
told that young men w'ere sent to the Col- 
lege who had an objection to being there. 
This, he was free to say that he strictly 
guarded against; nor could there arise 
any objections on the ground that there 
was not sufficient power vested in the 
Directors to make the necessary altera- 
tions, for they were authorized to do so 
under the act of the Legislature, To the 
Directors, then, with whom the power re- 
sided by the appointment of the I^egisla- 
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ture, should be left the exchisive right of 
making any alterations which they in their 
discretion should think necessary ; and if 
they should neglect the performance of 
their duty, then, and not till tlien, should 
there be that public appeal to the Court 
which was made by a motion like the pre- 
sent, But, instead of allowing that regu- 
lar course to take effect, the supporters of 
this motion had come forward, and in the 
present instance interposed before the Di- 
rectors had stated their disinclination to 
take the matter into consideration; and not 
only was that the case, but they were com- 
pelled to hear chimerical fancies substi- 
tuted for grave deliberation. If any 
change were wanted in the system of the 
College, it should be effected through the 
instrumentality of the Court of Directors ; 
thus only could it be safe, thus only 
could it be effectual. Then he would 
come to the consitlemtlon of what it was 
they were called on to do. They were 
asked to agree to make an application to 
Parliament to alter a most essential clause 
of the act relating to this College. In 
the first place, he would put it to the sober 
reason of the Court — was it a light thing 
for them to go before Parliament, except 
when a case of absolute necessity forced 
them to do so? For liis part, were he 
even more doubtful than he was as to the 
propriety of this step, nay, had he been per- 
suaded that there was much to blame in the 
result of the operation of this clause, still 
he would hesitate long before he w’ould 
resolve to adopt such a measure as that 
now proposed. It w*as well known that 
all great and prosperous establishments 
were looked up to with some degree of 
jealousy. The Company^, of course, had 
their secret enemies, who would be glad 
to make use of the present opportunity ta 
strip them of their privileges. Supposing, 
til e 11, they did resolve to go before Parlia- 
ment and ask for their interference, was 
there any man there who could attempt 
to point out where that interference would 
stop ? Were they prepared to say that 
Parliament thought with them on various 
important points ? Was it not notorious 
that a statesman of great eminence had 
made a declaration entirely unfavourable 
to the College? Parliament was not 
bound to concur with the Company in a 
variety of topics which the Company 
would expect to have taken for granted ; 
and the result of an application to the 
Legislature would be, that they would 
risk the probability of the Parliament 
turning round, and at its own pleasure 
altering the whobe system. Admit this 
first step, and the consequence would be 
a repetition of these applications until the 
whole face of the Company’s establish- 
ment was altered. ( Hear ! ) They ought 
to bear in mind that they never did appear 
before Parliament without great danger, 
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and s«l<loin without great loss. He would 
put it, then, to the understandings of all 
who heard him, ought they to go to Par- 
liament upon a trifling ground ? Had any 
case been made out of that degree of ne- 
cessity which would render it imperative 
on them to make the experiment, and pro- 
voke all the dangers to which such a step 
would make them liable? [Hear!) He 
was happy to bear testimony to the fact, 
that on this occasion no personal aspersions 
had been cast on any of tlie professors. 
The forbearance of the gentleman vho 
brought forwatd this motion in tliis res- 
pect deserved great commendation, and he 
wished the same abstinence had been ob- 
served in the year 1817, Under all these 
circumstances, then, he considered that no 
case to justify this step had been made 
out. It was clear that the common con- 
sent of all established tlie great importance 
of education, and appropriate educatios?, to 
the due adniinistiation of the civil service 
of the Company. No abuse had beeii 
proved to exist in the mode of communi- 
cating that education as it was at present 
exercised ; and if lliey Iiad a true sense of 
the interests, not indeed of the individuals 
who were appointed, but of India and 
their country, that would induce tlum to 
negative this motion. To apply to Parlia- 
ment under such circumstances would be, 
in short, a suicidal act. [Hear /) 

Mr, Gahagan said, that the Learned Gen- 
tleman who just sat down appeared to 
him to have admitted the ground which 
his Hon. Friend the Mover advanced in 
support of this motion, because the only 
reason for offbing such a motion to the 
consideration of the Court was the exis- 
tence of much that required to be altered. 
He w anted not to destroy w hat was good : 
let what was good be retained, and what 
did require mending let it be altered. 
The Learned Gent, was surprised that this 
motion should be persisted in after tlie 
declaration made by tlie Chair, tliat tlie 
College was in a prosperous situation. 
Now he thought the reverse w as the case ; 
because, if the Chaiiman was really of opi- 
nion that t!)c College was in that happy 
state of prosperity, was it not strange that 
he should also tell them that he and his 
brotiier Directors had been engaged in 
deliberating upon that subject, and that 
they would have long ago communicated 
with the Court upon the subject, but for 
the repeated notices which had been made 
in the Court by others. Did not, then, 
this declaration negative the a^:,ertion of 
its being in a prosperous state? But to 
leave this topic, and come to tlie real ques- 
tion : it was not, as many seemed to sup- 
pose in the course of that debate, the 
quantum of good which this College ef- 
fected, but the question was, since you 
have so inudi good resulting from this 
establishment, j'cr ,u’, was it right or pio- 
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per that you should bar yourselves from 
endeavouring to get some, if not as much 
good elsew here ? He, for one, w’as not so 
satisfied that a vast deal of benefit had 
been produced by the Haiieybury establish- 
ment. He expressed this opinion w'itliout 
any intention of undervaluing the autho- 
ritv of Mr. Edmonstone or Lord Minio 
(and, by the way, he did not well under- 
stand how' any comparison could exist 
amongst those students of whom his Lord- 
ship spoke, since they were all from the 
same college). It vvas not enoiigli to praise 
the system of the College, tliey must shevv 
that the old system w’as of a nature that 
it vvas necessary to have a new one, and that 
that new one supplied all the deficiencies 
of the old. It would not be denied that 
some good was effected by the College, 
for where vvould they get a case of inge- 
nious youth, under good masters, that 
would not impart and receive some advan- 
tage ? liut he vvas at a loss to know what 
the jieculiar advantages, what tlie suiieiiur 
benefits of this College over all other exist- 
ing institutions for education were, that 
rendered it beyond all possible exertion to 
equal any where else. The first question 
propounded w^as, that the civil seivice was 
supplied with persons who were inade- 
quately educated, and tlie authority of 
Lord AVellesIey was mentioned, and his 
beautiful language quoted in support of the 
assertion. But tbe^e sentiments were utter- 
ed at a time when hi^ Ijordship v\as in the 
plenitude of his glory, he hi nisei f having 
been the author of that comprehensive 
system which he described ; having been 
the acquirer of those extended dominions 
the Jaghirc in the Carnatic, the Northern 
Circars, the Barambal. It w^as his own 
glory he had in view when he talked of 
dispensing justice to millions of people. 
With various languages, mannei'^, and 
us-igcs, of administering a vast and com- 
plicated system of revenue, and of main- 
taining civil order in one of the most 
]3opulous and litigious regions in the 
world. He vvas ready to admit the ne- 
cessity of giving an adequate education 
to their civil functionaries ; but he diould 
like to know what extraordinary qualities 
existed in the people of India, that it re- 
(]uired in their judges, ambassadors, ma- 
gistrates, «X:c. a greater degree of wisdom 
and^ knowledge to perform their duties 
peitectly amongst them, than would be 
suhicient to render the same persons fully 
competent to the same duties in this coun- 
Then, he should like to know, could 
not a tax-gatherer in India be equal to his 
duty, with the same extent of education as 
w^s possessed by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in England. And as for 
judges, ma^jistrates, &c., if they were not 
to be found in Ilertford, be did not know 
vvheic to look for tliem. Lut be would 
wish to ask those very grave (he would 
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say nothing of their sagacity) persons, 
who talked in this compreliensive manner 
about the duties and the obligations of 
civil servants, if indeed those relations 
in which they were engaged were so ex- 
tensive, those trusts so sacred, and those 
stations so exalted, how w'as it possible 
that the preparation for their mighty duties 
could be communicated in the short in- 
terval of four terms. (^Hear !) That able 
and experienced economist the late IMr. 
Ricardo, w’ho he presumed could not have 
been equal to one of the officers in the 
civil service, did not acquire his knowledge 
in that short interval. Even Mr, IVIalthus, 
himself, who tried to correct the errors of 
his early victims, w'as unable to teach the 
science in two yvars. Surely there must 
be something exceedingly imposing in thd 
attributes of this College. Oxford and 
Cambridge liad nothing to compare with 
it. Westininstcr, Eton, and Plarrowwere 
only a joke to it. Th.ere you are on 
sacred ground ; amidst its shades, you 
walk in all the pride, all the stoicism of 
superior knowledge. AV4iat were their 
Alfreds, their Edw'ards, their law-givers 
and statesmen, compared witli the men of 
Hertford? ITie Roman Haileybury rose 
on the ruins of the Athenian Oxford. {^A 
But if it were, indeed, that su- 
perior establishment so materially exceed- 
ing all other institutions in the communi- 
cation of all the important branches of 
education, w'hat injury could it sustain by 
creating an opportunity for tlie scholars 
educated elsewhere to ha\e a fair chance 
against its students? How could such a 
liberal measure abridge the means, the 
superiority, the glory of Hertford Col- 
lege ? Would it not, on tiie contrary, be 
doing good to allow other seminaries to 
come in competition with it ? by which 
means the great inferiority of the one, 
ami the pre-eminent advantages of the 
other, would be still more conspicuously 
<lisplayed. He could not believe, then, 
but that some reasons, other than those 
which were stated, formed the grounds to 
the motion now before them. But great 
credit was demanded for the College, for 
infusing into the scholars superior moral 
improvement. Taking these statements to 
be literally accurate, he would ask, was 
the circumstance of good conduct, for 
merely an interval of tw o years, a satis- 
factoiy ground for concluding that the 
remainder of the boy*s life would be un- 
exceptionable ? The Jjearned Gentleman 
himself fully answered this question, by 
stating that some very worthless fellows had 
been sent over from the College, whose 
conduct was any thing but satisfactory. 
But there was another serious reason for 
abolishing the monopoly now enjoyed 
by the College. The Court would see, 
that though much had been said of ex- 
pulsions from other seminaries, as compared 
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wlih expulsions from Haileyburj', yet there 
was no parallel whatever between the two 
cases ; because, if he was not in error, 
the result of expulsion from Haileybury, 
was a disqualification in the person to 
enter any department of the Company’s 
service, civil or military. (^Cries of no, no.') 
But yes : the statutes said so. He w’as 
not speaking lightly, or with a view to 
mislead : he would read the statute. The 
fourth statute had these words : no 

student expelled the College, shall be 
admitted into any line of the Companfs 
service, {^Cries of “ repealed long since,*') 

llie Chairman. — “ If the Hon. Pro- 
prietor will persist in reading repealed 
statutes, he may confound, but he cannot 
assist the deliberations of the Court. 
{Hear! and a laugh.) That statute has 
been repealed by the directors.” 

Mr. Gahogaji . — “ I was not aware that 
the fourth statute was repealed. I believe 
I am right, how ever, in representing that 
tile student is not admissible either to a 
civil or military office after having been 
expelled.” 

Mr. Jackson . — “ We know that the sta- 
tute in spirit says no student shall be ad- 
missible to any civil office, or to the mili- 
tary line. This statute may be softened 
by regulations, but it is impossible it can 
be repealed by the authority of the Di- 
rectors.” 

The Chairman , — I beg pardon, but 
this is not so. The Act of Parliament 
states tliat the Directors shall have pow^er 
to make regulations ; and they have altered 
the fourth statute comformabiy to that 
power. As til e statute originally stood, 
no student who had been expelled w’as 
admissible to any line of the Company' s 
service ; but as it at present stands, the 
student who shall he expelled is not ad- 
missible to any of the offices of the civil 
establishment, or to the Company's Hilitajy 
Seminniy abroad." 

Mr. “ What is the date of that 

statute ?” 

The i liairman. — 1820.” 

jMr. Gahagan . — “ Then, Sir, I find I 
was right up to the year 1820. {A laugh.) 
But let them examine the statute as it w’as 
now read to them. It now appeared that an 
expelled student could not enter the Mili- 
tary Seminary. What was the object of 
this seminary but to make soldiers, to 
qualify men for entering into the military 
service? no.) Well, then, it was 

to give instruction in military science. 
What, then, did it happen that he who 
was not admissible to their college for in- 
struction in military science, had it in Ids 
power to go out as a cadet, and perhaps 
distinguish himself in tlie service ? Could 
he jump over the seminary, could lie pass 
by Addiscoinbe with contempt, and the 
qualifications it was siqiposed to give, and 
yet arrive at distinction in their service? 
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Need he notice the case of the two stu- 
dents who had been branded in this way : 
passed over to India, entered the military 
service, and acted witli such distinguished 
conduct as to merit a certificate from the 
superior officer to that effect ? There they 
were, living reflections on the absurdity of 
their regulations. With what justice 
might they say, “ I was branded by you : 
you thought to ruin my prospects, but 
here I am to laugh at your statutes, and 
here is my recorded testimony of good 
conduct, to shew the worthlessness of yowr 
decisions.” Expulsions from the schools 
in England, from Westminster, or Eton, 
even from the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, attached no disqualification to 
a man through life. The circumstance 
might be unpleasant, it might give pain 
to the family of the youth, but its effects 
reached no further. And they knew, 
too, that there might be other than disre- 
putable causes for such a measure being 
taken with respect to a student ; they 
knew that some of their greatest men had 
undergone the harsh sentence of expulsion. 
That very eminent public man, whose san- 
guine politics did not check the admira- 
tion that was universally felt for his ho- 
nesty and private worth, he meant Sir 
Francis Burdett, was, he believed, ex- 
pelled from both Westminster and Oxford. 
{A laugh.) 

The Hon. D, Kinnaird . — “ Really, Sir, 

I must say there is not the least foundation 
for this statement. I am sure it is not ne- 
cessary to state, that it is merely one of the 
ridiculous stories that are connected with 
the name of every eminent man.” 

Mr. Gahagan in conclusion observed, 
that for all these reasons he thought that 
the compulsory clause should not be re- 
tained, and he would therefore most 
cordially support the motion. 

Mr, R. JacA‘50».— He could have wash- 
ed to abridge the observations which 
he felt it necessary to make on this occa- 
sion, on account of the lateness of the 
hour ; and he was the more anxious to do 
so, because he understood the question was 
to be met boldly and honestly, and not 
encountered, as on a former occasion, by 
a motion for the previous question after a 
protracted discussion, at six o*clock in 
the evening. His Learned Friend near him 
(Mr. Irapey) deprecated, and perhaps 
with propriety, those appeals to Parlia- 
ment. Now he (Mr. J.) would say, that 
in proportion as he felt repugnance to such 
appeals, he would be disposed to approve 
of the present motion ; because, if it was 
successfully resisted, jf it was again met by 
the previous question, he would pledge him- 
self to the fact that there were 500 gen- 
tlemen who were ready to present a petition 
to the House of Commons, and offer to 
prdre by ev'idcnce every fact which they 
submitt^— (^car!). If, then, they would 
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meet the question fairly, if they would 
avoid parliamentary discussion, let them 
consent to this motion, and they might 
expect that this would be the last time 
they would ever be troubled w’ith the same 
subject. He trusted, then, that he w ould 
not be disappointed in the anticipation 
which he formed of hearing this question 
fairly and fully met, and the sense of tlie 
Court taken upon it. The learned gen- 
tleman who had spoken last but one had 
properly complimented his worthy friend 
the mover, for the moderate manner in 
which this question was brouglit forward. 
He could have wished that the Learned 
Gentleman had taken example by that 
moderation, and avoided all reference to 
the proceedings of 1817. However, 
having alluded pretty freely to those pro- 
ceedings, the Hon. Gent, could not 
blame him (Mr. J.), if he followed him 
to the account of that debate. And first he 
had to notice the admission of tlie Hon. 
Gent., that he would have agreed to an 
inquiry, if an inquiry simply had been 
asked for ; but as the question was for the 
specific application of an assumed remedy 
for a particular allodged grievance, he 
would not agree to it. But did the Lion. 
Proprietor forget that the motion of 1817 
was for inquiry, and that then he opposed 
that proposition ? 

Mr. /mpey.— “ I beg to say that I have 
not stated that I w'ould agree to an in- 
quiry now. I said I would prefer in- 
quiry to the course that is now proposed.” 

Mr. Jachson . — Certainly he was under- 
stood to say that he would not object to 
inquiry, and in that case it was unfortu- 
nate he had not entertained that wish in 
1817, for if inquiry had gone on, then it 
was likely that none of these evils which 
they had since to lament would have taken 
place. He remembered very well the Hon. 
Proprietor complaining of the motion 
for inquiry on that occasion, and charging 
the authors of it with the responsibility of 
ripping up old grievances, and uselessly 
referring to unhappy transactions, the 
agitation of which could only have the 
effect of disturbing the order which was 
at that time restored in the college. 

Mr. Impey . — If the worthy Proprie- 
tor chuses to advert to former discussions, 
he will please to recollect what I did say. 
I have no recollection of what be is now 
alluding to.” 

Mr. Jackson , — The Hen. Proprietor did 
certainly rest his case, on the former occa- 
sion, on the representation that the order 
of the college was placed on a firm basis, 
and that it was not likely again to be dis- 
turbed, He remembered that such was the 
line of observations pursued by the Hon, 
Proprietor. But, unfortunately for his 
judgment, disturbances not only did 
recur, but recurred in an aggravated form, 
and he believed that if the amount of dis- 
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turbances that took place before the period 
when this prophetic assurance was uttered, 
were compared with that winch took place 
since, the balance would be found to be much 
larger within the latter pel iod. Then the 
worthy proprietor referred to the testi- 
mony of Mr, Malthus, a very eminent 
authority no doubt, and entitled to a great 
deal of respect. But to what e fleet was 
the testimony of this gentleman adduced ? 
Was not the wdiole value of his argument 
comprized in this : here we are in the pleni- 
tude of our povv'er, and yet 1 am hopeless 
of the college. Certainly that Court iiad 
not been thought very liighly of by that 
very learned person. It l-x cited a smile 
of ridicule on his cheek, to think, that the 
lady (so he called them) and gentlemen 
Proprietors of East- India Stock should 
presume to talk about learning and ^uch 
thines. Nevertheless he (Mr. J ) had 
much rather hear tliat said of the Court of 
which he was a member, than what had 
been said by IMr. 3Ia]thus of the Court 
of Directors, for in reference to them 
he did not hesitate to state — “ if there be 
only a scrap of patronage in the way, they 
(the Directors) would ri^k the destruction 
of the whole college to obtain it. But 
the Learned Gentleman had alluded to a 
passage in a former speech of his, on wliich 
he made some comment. Undoubtedly 
he (Mr. J.) had complained of the mania 
which s«*emed to have seized the Directors, 
and which shewed itself to such an extent as 
to justify the expression, tliat they were 
about to deluge India with an army of 
young Grotiuses and Puliendorfs- But 
did not the Hon. Gentleman remember 
his distinct declaration at the time, of his 
anxiety for the substantial education of 
their civil servants ? Had he not stated, 
that having declared his wish for their 
education, he had also observed tliere w^as 
a limit beyond wliicli they ouglit not to 
carry it ? That they ought not to pay too 
great attention to those more attractive 
branches of education, to the prejudice of 
ail instruction in commercial matters. He 
had even read the resolutions of 1805, 
in virtue of which the institution of a 
college for education had been founded, 
and which was conceived in these terms ; — 

“ That this Court doth highly approve of 
an establishment in this country for the 
education of youth designed for the 
Company’s civil service in India; and 
promises itself the happiest consequences 
from a system, wliich, instead of sx^iidieg 
out writers to India at too tender an age 
to admit of fixed or settled principles, 
proposes previously to pei feet them as 
much as possible in classical learning, and 
thoroughly to ground them in the religion, 
the constitution, and the laws of their 
country : so that, when called upon to 
administer their functions abroad, they 
may be mindful of the high moral obiU 
Asiatic Jeurn^ — No. 99. 
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gations under which they act, and of the 
maxims of the British Government, whose 
character for justice, freedom, and bene- 
volence, tl'iCy would feel it their duty and 
their pride to support.” He took it for 
glinted that it would not be s<iid, that 
those wlio assented to that resolution, 
vvojid not tie comidcred as being indif. 
ferent to the expediency, of educating the 
persons u lio were to fill the ofiices of the 
civil service Now he liimself (Mr. Jack- 
son) was the very man wlio proposed, who 
penned ttiat very lesoluticn ; and let the 
knowledge of ti at circumstance inspire 
the individual with some compunction, 
ihr having charged him with an indifference 
or hostility to the education, in a proper 
manner, of their civil seivants. But, said 
tl.e Learned Gentleman (2Ii. Impey), 
‘‘ I am surpiised that the Gentlemen 
should uow think of proceeding w ith this 
motion after having so sliongly ad- 
vised him ag<nn5t it, and now that every 
thing was ivstmcd to older, and the 
college in a state of (|u iescer.ee.” Did 
the Learned CitJ'tleman mean this as a 
reproof lo the C'h dnnan, or to his Hon. 
Friend vvno made this motion? Becans ' 
they had funa rlie Hon. Chairman that 
day the expression of his intention, before 
he quitt*.d the chair, to revise the state of 
the college, with a view of effecting such 
improvements as inigiit appe^ir to him 
were necessary. Surely the deliberating, 
cautious, calculating mind of their Chair- 
man, did not forsake liim on this occa- 
sion and tlii^ expression of his inten- 
tion did not escape him without perceiv- 
ing the propriety of doing so, and with- 
out having ju’eviousiy satisfied himself 
tliat such a scop W'as called for by the 
circum-.tancc'. of the college. He surely 
would not enteitain an opinion, much less 
suggest it, that an inquiry was necessary, 
unless there vva-^ in his opinion such ma- 
nii'est gi'ound:> for investigation as ren- 
dered It peifectly safe in him to promul- 
gate his intention. But the learned gen- 
tleman had been rea ly guilty of the sin 
of plagiary that day; he liad made a 
large use of argument and expressions 
employed by him-elf in the year 181V. 
On that c(c..sion he lernembered very 
well that he (Mr. Jackson; had been 
stopt iiy die Hou. Gcutieman’s statement 
that all had been quiei within that year; 
that there had not, m f.ict, been any dis- 
turbance for aycar— (Acor ') On that day 
he had It ad documents with leference to 
this subject, which he was ready to bring 
forward in case the matter was brought to 
a parliamentary di->cussion ; and should 
the discussion be carried to that extent, 
he should feel it his duty to give the 
public his discourse on that occasion from 
the Asiatic Journal However, he remem- 
bered very well the arguments of the 
Hon. Gentleman ; and it certainly waa a 
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quaJiHed couifurt to be told, that the ave- 
rage amount ot‘ expulsions from tlie col- 
lege was in the ratio of about four per 
cent, of the number of ocholai*^, or about 
an expulsion once in e%ery two years. 
He (Mr. Jackson) stated on that occa- 
sion, that he had made out a case for in- 
quiry— not so strong a case, he was 
obliged to say, as was able to bear up 
against the previous question moved at 
the late hour of six o’clock, \*hen all 
who were desired to come were sure to 
come, and all the volunteers woulu go 
away. He had a right to compLiln that 
the question was argued as if it had 
been intenuccl by tlii-. motion to impugn 
the propriety of educating the civil servants 
of the Company. Had they deniovl that 
it was useful for tho'-.e persons to be edu- 
cated up to a certain point i Was it uccca- 
tary to refer to the ndant^s of Lord Wel- 
lesley, in order to coidinn them in the ex- 
pediency, the alisolute necessity tlicie was 
for giving an improved scale oi' education 
to tlieir civil servantr^ A”- if they had ever 
attempted to uaderiu.te liie euects of proj3er 
instruction — as if they b^d i ot, in fact, 
moved the resolution of which he 

bad aheady read to tlje Cmu t. They ad- 
mi: ted then, fullv, its necessity, but in 
doing so they were not prepared lo go tbc 
length of saving that ili.it pjo.css which 
w'as adopted at Hertford College vva'> that 
of all others that was to have their exclu- 
sive approbation. And when the learned 
Gentleman stated to them the eulogiums 
which had been passed upon the beneficial 
effects of the Haileybury College institu- 
tion, as it developed itself in the charac- 
ters and conduct of a certain class of per- 
sons sent out to In'lia, he should have also 
referred to that humiliating contrast w'hich 
was placed before tlie Court, as coming 
from at least equal authority witli the 
former statement, by his lion. Friend (Mr. 
Hume). But was it not a duty which all 
were equally interested in discharging, to 
find out how they could improve this col- 
lege ? Wa.s it not a favourite institution ? 
Could they not feel a pride in promoting 
its welfare ? He remembered very w^ell 
its being said, “ much as we lament 
thoxe distuibances, we hope they will be 
rectified, and that tlie institution will 
mend.” \ et, it was not until 1 809 that the 
executive body said any thing to tlje Frc- 
prietors on the subject ; and it was not until 
1810, after the nuts had taken place, that 
he put those resolutions on the table which 
eulogized the state of the college. He 
knevv tliat he had stated at that time, also, 
that they expected an improvement in the 
moral conduct oi the scholars— they had 
said, upon that occasion, Can we justify 
ourselves in compelling parents to send 
tJieir children to a place where such un- 
happy scenes take place — can we satbfy 
ourselves .hat we aie doing light in thus 
putting them to th • alternative (in their 
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opinion) of risking the moral principles 
of their children on tlie prospect of his 
worldly vrelfaie?” — 'Fliey were then told 
that these disturbances vvonid not recur; 
that order was now confirmed • but, insteacl 
of that being the case, disturbances still 
broke out afresh. There vvere now three 
questions for their consideration. Tlie 
tir'it was, woic they resolved to continneto 
put pai'euts into that distressing condition 
of ndn.l wh:ch vvuind be induced by the op- 
podtv. co]i>ideratio3U actli g on llieir miruF, 
the desire to jirviaiote the welfare of their 
ciiiJdrun on the one band, and the fear 
of ills mind being corroptetl by the in- 
tercourse which froiii what l:e reads he has 
reason I o fear lie would meet with in the 
college on the ('iher : wheie could be the 
disadvantage of allowing parents to have a 
choice of tin* ])Iaje where their children 
should bfc b'ronght up ? 'I'hey ‘should sup- 
pose tile cast: of a family residing at 
Aberdeen or Glasgow, or any of those 
places, where ample means of education 
were af hand ; andth.,* the parents, having 
a son destined lor i!>c India service, w’ere 
anxious to g;ve him the instruction which 
w'OuUl enable luia to fulfil })is future du- 
ties in a creiiitable manner. Would they 
compel, would any man in Court Iiave the 
he. rt to compel tliat jiarent to vield up his 
son, condemned as they already were to a 
sepal ati on of twenty years, two \ears 
sooner, in order to comply with a law 
which had no reason in its principle, and 
no certainty of benefit in its aim, and de- 
prive liim thus of tlie opportunity of super- 
intending the moral improvement of his 
child, during the critical period when he 
w'as receiving tlie instructions that were to 
fit him for his public duties? If it was 
open to parents residing even fifty or more 
miles Irom some seat of education, to 
place their child in that establishment, it 
would be in their power, even by oc*^ 
casional visits, w^hich would be then prac- 
ticable, to exercise a most useful controul 
over his moral progress ; he could be in- 
stilling the seeds of virtue into his mind, 
and gradually introducing him to that 
knowledge of the world, which was truly 
d^cribed by an eminent statesman (Lord 
Grenville), to be the most necessary ac- 
quisition that a young man can hope to 
obtain. Instead, howev'^r, of any such 
information being hdd to be estimable at 
Hertford, tlie principle was to keep him at 
Herttord, and the ship’s ’^ide, from a ten- 
der age, until he w’as actually in the dis- 
cliarge of his functions. If the parent 
had the choice of educating his child where 
he pleased, ana thus satisfying himself 
that he vvas giving him the fullWt oppor- 
tunity^ of improving himsedf in morality, 
the evils that now called for their attention 
would not have existed, and the young 
men vcould not go out to India in such 
complete ignorance of mankind. What 
were the objections to this alteration of 
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their system? Could there he a better 
means of determining the qualifieations of 
a young man than a test? If this 
ple of a test were wrong, and ] catling to 
error, what, he would ask, w’as to I'ocome 
of the health of the inhabitants of tho'^e 
vast regions which they ruled over, because 
they had no belter nxxle of ascertaining 
the capacitv of the surgeons, to whom they 
confided the care of the heaMi of that 
population, than refei i ing them to under- 
go an examination which was appointed by 
the executive part of tlie Company them- 
selves. And wliat tlisatl vantage was there 
ever mentioned as arising out of this 
course ? Was there any statement made 
at any time, was it ever suggested tliat the 
medical gentlemen, who had obtained 
their appointments through this process, 
had failed in the adequate discharge 
of their important duties ? Tlien again 
the same principle prevailed in the se- 
lection of those who were to admi- 
nister the functions of the naval depait- 
ment of their affairs. It was notorions, 
that the persons to vvliom they eiUrusted 
the management of their proud Arguses 
laden with their jirodigious cargoes, wore 
all chosen by the application of tlic proper 
test of examination. The college at Ad- 
discombe, which never caused them the 
least uneasint^ss, adopted no better prin- 
ciple whereon to reconmieiid their \onth 
than by the process of a public examina- 
tion. It was thus that they supplied en- 
^dneers, and thus that they were able to 
give to their artillery efficient and service- 
aide men. Why then, if U appearss tliat in 
tliree-fourths of their appointments they 
adopted the principle of a test merely, and 
that no evil resulted — on tlie contrary, an 
uniform course of useful consequences 
flowed from it, was it not a good reason 
why they sh*mld carry that principle >till 
further into their system, and .-jubatitute it 
in the place of other piinciplcs, which not 
only were not attcniU'd in theii opciation 
by so mucli good, but which were the fruit- 
ful source of a great many evils? What 
ground could they have for continuingto 
require this interval of residence at a place, 
which for so many reasons liad been feared 
and di-liked by piirents? Did they sup- 
pose that a fond parent could have less re- 
gaid for the moral advancement of his 
child than a set of professors ? Did they 
suppose that those combustible materials, 
those inflammable ingredients, of wincli 
the Indian pouula-'ion was composed, were 
in less danger of being lighted up by a 
young man educated at a seminary such 
as this, than by him who had but just left 
the anus of a fond parent ? It w^as argued, 
that if the compulsory claims w^ere taken 
away, the number of boys sent to Hailey- 
bury would be scarcely sufficient to main- 
tain it, and down it must come. Now he 
was prepared to sliow' that no consequence*^ 


of that fatal nature v» ould ensue ; because 
ilie Directois of that college, seeing the 
extent of competition, would be stimu- 
lated to greater and more determined exer- 
tion ; and the consequence would be, that the 
rein diiing tliiriy or forty bov > who would 
be left ill the college, would shew proofs 
of such proficiency, as to turn the balance 
again in tavour of their process of edu- 
cation. 'I be most inglorious part of the 
Hon Gentleman’s argument certainly 
was that which rtfe: red to the loss of llie 
funds tliat would be sustained by the dimi- 
nution of the students: for certainly an 
aigument of this nature, used before a 
('ompany which had expended 200, 000 
in the erection of the Imilding, seemed to 
him a little too cxti*avagant. With res- 
pect to that part of the learned Gentle- 
man’s address, in which he endeavoured 
to ‘-atisfy the Court, that thcie was really 
no ground for parents apprehending tlie 
proI*able coiruption of their children at 
Ilaileybury, he had a few words to 
offer. Now liC was not prepm'ed to go into 
particuiarN with the Learned Gentleman; 
he only knew that i\lr. IVIalthus, a gen- 
tleman wlio usually spoke out his opinion 
very sensibly, ha^l put upon recoid a sort 
of testimony tliat was veiv ambiguous 
indeed. The attestation of this gentleman 
to ilie moial character of the college was 
one of comparif'Oit. — “ They are not as bad 
as the Oxford students!” By the way, 
he had been charged by tlie Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. liupcy) with an interpo- 
lated rearbng of a passage of ]Mr, Mal- 
tnus’s, of which he was not conscious. 
But he only noticed the observation for the 
pm pose of making a charge in his turn, 
for when the Learned Gentleman, some 
time ago, was reading an extract from the 
jian plilet of Mr, iVIalthus, it so happened 
that when he came to a certain part he 
Vi as actually observed to wince, and when 
he ( 5Ir, Jackson) cried hear > w hich accord- 
ing to invariable custom was always ac- 
cepted as a challenge to go on ; the 
Learned Gentleman, instead of doing 
so, held up the book. But to proceed 
to the evidence of Mr, Malthus, 
wliich, as he said before, w'as merely 
a ctnnparalivc attestation to character : 
“of the general conduct of the students,** 
said ]\Ir. iVIalthus, “ I can affirm from my 
own knowledge, that they are beyond all 
comparison more free from the general 
vices that relate to i nne, leomen, gaming, 
extravagance, riding, shooting, and driv- 
ing, than the under graduates at our uni- 
veisities.” If this was to be the full ex- 
tent of Mr. Malthus’s testimony from his 
own knowledge, w’hat consolation did it 
afford to the parent who valued the morals 
of iiis child as he did his life-blood ? After 
reading this, would any man have the 
heart to compel parents to send their chil- 
dren to a place, where the utmost that he 
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can e.vpjct will hi-, tluit l U dill 1 j; no, 
be so fond of the vlcv*^ of drinking, gaming, 
^c. as the btudentsof Oxford are ‘‘Opposed 
to be ? He was chargetl v, ith a sucr et \\ ish 
to destroy the College. Pie owi'c-d tliat it 
was veiy doubtful if it would not be best 
to abolish a system of which tlieir own pro- 
fessors themselves taught tliem to de^]Jair. 
At all events, he was sure that, without 
some alteration, such as that now pro- 
posed, the College could not effect good. 
If some improvement of this nature 
weie introduced, it might, perhaps, ffou- 
rish, and repay tijeir caie with abundant 
fruit. He had his hopes that it would 
produce good upon that condition. Should 
such a (jualifi cation be embodied in the 
system, it would so fuily answer all the 
ends of those wdio were desiious uf seeing 
it converted into an instrument of uniijixed 
good, that they would very likel\ cease to 
trouble the Court any more upon that 
subject, except, indeed, they made an 
effort (when the statutes were uiuLrgoing 
a revision) to modify the ]mwvr of the 
College Council, so as that they sliould not 
be at libiTty to expel a student, and 
thereby ruin his prospects for ever, on a 
trivial ground. That part oi* the sulijeet, 
however, it was not necessary that he 
shobld here discuss. Whether* his views 
upon that pauicular point were riglit or 
lit) doubt as to the pro- 
prioty of tliclr concurring in the motion 
now before them. [Heay J ) 

Mr. Jmpe^ shortly adverted to the ex- 
hausted state of tile Court, and moved 
the adjournment of tiie debate till Friday 
next. 

On a division, there appeared for the 
adjournment a majority of .^^0. 


Euit India Feb. 17 , 

Av adjourned General Couit of Pio- 
prictors of East-Iiidia Stock was thi^ dav 
held, for the puipose of resuming the con 
^deration of the propriety of petllioninn 
Parliament for the repeal of the compub 
clause of the Act of the 33d Goo 
111., which (urects that no writer shall b* 
sent out to India who shall not have pre- 
viously res'ded for four tcj ms at Hailev 
bury College. 

Hie motion was then read. 

Mr M,ny rose, and in a bry eloquen 
speech pointed out tho various beneht 
which the tranpany derived from the in 
smut, on at Hatlevhutv ; and conclude, 
m- imploring the i’ropn.cor, to put a cli 

rect iipitive on n proposition, Hhid,. i 

Gdlt-o of 

Mr: rrn„j etpres^ed l,in>elf JecidedI 
n favour ot tue motion. He argued tha 
the V rung men ouJit lather to be cdu 
cate,, .at Oxfor.l and f'anihridge than a 
H,.ilevhur) ; and in support of his opi 
mon, quoted the speech del-vced bv Lor 


G.tiJviiloiu 181 d, who censured the esta- 
blishment of a separate college for the 
education of young men going out to In- 
dii. His Lordship considered it most 
unwise to rear up the Vimng men as a 
sort of caste^ instead of allowmig them to 
mix in geneial society, by which means 
alone they could form a strong and mas- 
culine character. 

Mr, Bcbb state i, that when the institu- 
tion wa^ ffrst projected, he. deceived by 
the spedousiicss of the plan, was zealous 
in its support. But he would not lie act- 
ing justly if iie did not say tliat eighteen 
years’ experience, with a vigilant eye on 
wuat passed during tliat period, had 
grtiatly alteied his o])inion. He then 
pointed out a variety of defects in the sys- 
tem, aiul reprobated in strong terms that 
statute of the college, by which confes- 
sions ot delinquency were extracted from 
the students. He Jameu’ted the expul- 
sion of the young men in lStl2, on ac- 
count of mere boyish thoughtless tricks. 
He was grateful to those who brought for- 
ward thi^ piuposition, whicfi, he thought, 
would produce very beneHcial effects. 

Mr. /*;. G unity though of opinion that 
those discussions tended to injure the 
college, would yet add, that the injury 
was cun-iiderabiy lessened by the tone 
of calmness and temper with which 
the motion had been brought forward, 
and which iiad characterized the whole 
debate. The Learned Gentleman con- 
tended, that if there w'ere any defects in 
the laws by which the college was go- 
verned, the proper course would be that 
propose. I by his Hon Friend (Mr. Hume), 
namely, to refer it to the Court of Di- 
rectors to coii'-ider what steps it would be 
necessary to take to remedy those defect**, 
instead ijroceeding at once to Parlia- 
ment, and, as must be the ca^e, opening 
the whole question to the decision of the 
Legid.aturo. TlieLeained Geatieman then 
proceeded to inquire — 1st, Whether the 
college liad, in any fair degree, answered 
tlie purposes for which it was intended ; 
and next, wliether tiiere was any proba- 
bility ol those purposes being answered 
by tlie substituted establishment now pro- 
posed. The Learned Gentleman argued, 
that the college had fu hilled the objects 
w’hich it was instituted to attain, and 
pointed out the defects of the system which 
would be established, if the motion were 
agreed to. In point of integrity and effi- 
ciency for the performance of tfaetr duties, 
the great body of their civil servants were 
more dislinguislied at present than at 
any former period. No Ie.ss than 5-7ths. 
of tIjo.se servants were supplied from Hai- 
ley buiy College ; and the source which 
supplied so large a portion of meritorious 
functionaries could not be corrupt and 
worthless, as it had been described. To 
prove the general improvement of the ju- 
nior department of the service in India, he 
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quoted the addresses of the Marquess of 
Hastings^ at the College of Fort William, 
in 1 8 1 8 and 1 822, and obser\’ed, that the 
individuals who were there the most dis- 
tinguished, were members of the ca- 
lumniated institution at Haileybury. From 
those and a variety of other facts, he con- 
tended that the college had answered the 
purpo-ses for which it was instituted The 
Teamed Gentleman then compared, with 
great minuteness, the system of examina- 
tion, in public, vice I'occ, which was now 
recommended, and the examination, in 
writing, at present pursued at the College, 
and gave his opinion decidedly in favour 
of the latter. He also defended, at con- 


siderable length, the practice of allowing 
the examinations to be conducted by the 
Professors. The Learned Gentleman then 
adverted to the charge of immorality which 
had been levelled against the college, and 
contended that at Haileybury there was 
more moral conduct than was to be found 
at either of the universities. 

At six o’clock an adjournment of the 
debate, till Friday, IMarch 5, was moved 
and agreed to. 

A full report of the Debate on the 27//i, 
Feb, and subsequent Debate will he ^ven 
in our next number. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. ^6. At Castlecraig, the Right Hon. 
Lady Napier, of a daughter. 

31. In Manebester-square, the lady of 
John INIoonyat, Esq., of ^Madras, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 1. At Ickwell Bury, near Biggles- 
wade, Lady Johnstone, of a son. 

3. At (ireensted Hall, the lady of 
Major Robert H. Ord, of a son. 

5. In Dominick-street, Dublin, Her 
Grace the Duchess of Leinster, of a 
daughter. 

6. The Countess of Bectivc, of a 
daughter. 

— At Woollterton, the Countess of 
Orford, of a daughter, 

7. The lady of Col. White, of a son. 

8. At the Principal’s Lodge, East- India 
College, Herts, the lady of the Rev. Dr. 
Batten, of a daughter. 

9. In Grosvenor-square, the Right Hon. 
Lady Petre, of a son. 

10. At Belton House, Lincolnshire, 
the Counte-.s Brownlow, of a daughter. 

— At Houghton Hall, Lmcolnshire, the 
lady of Henry Dymoke, Esq., of a son. 

— At Powis Cnstle, the Right Hon. 
Lady Ivucy Clive, of a daughter. 

16. In Montague- square, the lady of 
Colonel Weguelin, of a son. 

17. In Whiteliall -place, the Right Hon. 
L.idy James Stuart, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 10. At Cultinalundie, by the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, Lieut. -Col. J. Cunningham, 
Bombay Army, to Miss M. Ritchie, 
daughter of George Ritchie, Ew]., of 
Blackruthyen. 

Jan. 22, At Edinburgh, Lieut, W, H. 
Smith, ^th regt, Madras N. I., and eldest 
son of Rear-Admiral Smith, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of John W’ilson, Esq., 
of Cum ledge, Berk wick shire. 

29. At Worthing, Sussex, Charles Wm. 
El wood, Esq., Major in the service of the 
Flon. East-india Company, to Anne Ka- 


therine, daughter of E. J. Curteis, M. P. 
for the county of Sussex. 

30. At Springfield, Philip Pitt Nind, 
Esq., of the Flon. East- India Company’s 
3d regt. of Bengal Light Cavalry, to 
Caroline, fifth daughter of the late Wra. 
Davis, Esq., of Winterbourne Abbas, 
Dorsetsliire. 

Feb. 3. At Marjdebone church, New 
Road, by the very Reverend the Dean of 
Canterbury, the Rev. W’illiam Heberden, 
of Great- Bookham, Surrey, eldest son of 
Dr. Heberden, to Elvina Rainier, second 
daughter of John Underwood, Esq., of 
Glocester-place. 

7. At Newington church, Surrey, Mr. 
William Bell, of the East-India House, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Everard Van Stock, Ksq., of 
Oporto. 

DEATHS. 

Jun.W, Capt. Wm. Niven, late Sur- 
veyor of the Customs at Greenock. 

13. At Newhailes , near Edinburgh, Lady 
Home, relict of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Home, of Blackadder, Bart. 

— At Largs, Capt. Patrick Carnegie, 
Royal Navy, who fought under Rodnev 
on the memorable 12th nf April 1782. 

14. At Edinburgh, John, infant son of 
John Bruce, F>q., Herriot Hill. 

15. At Broinpton, Kent, Thos. Vivian, 
Esq., aged 77 years, fifty-five of which 
he was a purser in the Royal Navy. 

— At Shandwick-place (N. B.) General 
Francis Dundas, Col. of the 7 1 st regt. of 
Light Infantry, and Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. 

17. At Malta, of an apoplectic fit. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Lord High Commis- 
sioner in the Ionian Islands, and Gover- 
nor of Malta. 

20. At Collon, in the county of Louth, 
the Right Hon. Margaret Viscountess 
Ferrard, Baroness of Oriel, in her 87th 
year. 

— At Edinburgh, James Bissett, Esq., 
Rear-Admiral of the Red. 
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21. At Ilford, the Rev. Richard Glover. 

22. At Redborne, the Rev. E. Pole, 
LL. B., Rector of the above place. 

23. At Boulogne, in his 80th year. Sir 
Brooke Boothby, Bart., F.L.S., of Ash-, 
bourn Hall, in the county of Derby, 

— At Binfield, Berks, Lieut.-General 
Sir Francis Welder, aged 49. 

At Caen, Capt. John Willoughby 
Marshall, K. S. G. and S. Royal Navy, 
aged 45. 

— At Oxted, Licut.-Col. Francis Wm, 
Beilis. 

25. Stephen Smith Ward, Esq , of 
PJaistow, Essex, in his 73d year, 

26. At Chislehurst, W. Westall, Esq., 
aged 84, formerly of High-street, South- 
wark. 

— In Percy -street, Jas. Hervey, M. D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. 

— At Bromley, Cliarlotte, daughter of 
tlie late Henry Holland, Esq., of Sloaiie- 
place. 

27 At Coolen, Sir Rich. Harte, Knight, 
aged 88 years. He was one of the oldest 
Magistrates of the county of Limerick. 

— At the Surrey Dispensary, South- 
wark, Mr. Benjamin Huggett, late apo- 
thecary to the institution. 

28. At her residence, near Wortinng, 
Mrs. Harris, the lady of Lieut. G. S. 
Harris, R. N. 

29. At the Rectory House, Martha, the 
wife of the Rev. G. S. Townley, Rector 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 

— At Bath, Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart , 
of Hartington Hall, Derbyshire. 

30. At Castle- Ho ward, Yorkshire, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Caroline, Countess 
of Carlisle, in her 71st year. 

— At bis residence, South-street, David 
Samuda, Esq., in his 58 rh year. 

31. On Lambeth Terrace, Thomas 
Woodhouse, Esq., Deputy Auditor of 
India Accounts, in his 53d year. 

Feb. 1. Sir Fred. Flood, Bart., Cusios 
Uolulonim of the county of Wexford, 
which county he formerly represented in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

— In Soutliampton-street, Strand, the 
Rev. John Lempriere, D.D., Rector of 
Meeth and Newton Petrock, county of 
Devon. 

— In Queen ’s-square, in his 85tli ye<ir, 
Isaac Ogden, Esq. 

— At Cheltenham, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart., aged 78. 

— In Trinity-square, Capt. Stephen 
Rains, R. N,, in his 59lh year, 

2. At the Rectory House, St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Gilbert Beresford, aged 17 years. 

— John Phillips, Esq., of Bank. 

3. In Wigmore-street, William Childe, 
Esq., of Kinlet, Shropshire, aged 69. 

— At Lymington, James Grieve Livett, 
Esq , aged 49. 


3. The infant son of Lieut.- General 
Sir John Oswald, of Dunnikier. 

4. At Bisham Abbey, General Vansit- 
tart, eldest son of George Vansittart, Esq. 

— Sir John Simeon, one of tlie Masters 
of the Court of Chancery. 

6. In Upper Cliarlotte- street, Fitzroy- 
square, Capt, Robert Giles, R.N. in his 
4yth year. 

7. At Market Drayton, Shropshire, Mrs. 
Woolley, of Southampton-row, aged 90, 
relict of the late T. Woolley, sister to the 
celebrated Lord Clive. 

9. In Dover-street, Margaret, relict of 
the late Hon. General Thomas Gage, in 
her 93th year. 

— In Great George-street, Westminster, 
John Fane, Esq. of Warmesley, Oxford- 
shire, M, P. for tiut county, in his 74th 
year. 

10. Of an apoplectic attack, Edward 
Bullock, Esq. of Upper Bedford-placc, 
in his 52d year. 

— In I’iccadiUy, Sir Wm. Paxton, of 
Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire, in his 
80 th year. 

— Brighton, George Roebuck, Esq., 
of Russel 1-place, Fitzroy-square. 

— At Cadogan-place, Jane, the w'ife of 
Alfred Thrale Perkins, Esq. 

11. At Walton, tlie Lady Plarriet Ben- 
net, youngest daugliter of the Earl of 
Tankerville. 

— At Cavendish Hall, county of Suf- 
folk, Georgiana Lucy Mackworth, youn- 
gest daughter of Sir Digby Mack worth, 
Bart., aged 20. 

— In the Tower, Edmond Donnellan, 
Esq. late of the Stock Exchange, aged 38. 

— Cliarles Peregrine Pcarsc Darnford, 
only son of Chas. Bea\an, Esq,, Solicitor. 

— At Roughton Hall, the infant son of 
Henry Dymoke, Esq. 

12. In Queen-square, in his 70tli year, 
Richard Cheslyn Cress well, Esq., Proctor, 
Doctors’ Commons. 

— At her Iionse in Hill-street, in the 
86th year of her age, Lady Strachey. — 
She was first married to Capt. Latham, 
R. N. who ser\ed under Admiral Watson 
in the East Indies. By this marriage, she 
had two sons and one daughter. The sons 
died in the Civil Service of the Company 
in India. She afterwards married Mr, 
Strachey, who liad accompanied Lord Clive 
to Bengal in 1764 as his Secretary, was 
created a Baronet in 1801, and died in 
1810. She had, by this second marriage, 
three sons and tw o daughters. The sons 
were in the Civil Service of the Company 
in Bengal, and survive her. A daughter 
also survives her. 

— At Senwick, Kirkcudbright, Lady 
Gordon, of Earlston. 

14. At Gloucester, Caroline, the wife of 
Alex. Maitland, Esq. 

15. At Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, Benj. 
Cheales, Esq., in his 68th year. 
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13, In Little Charios-street, Westmin- 
ster, Mary, relict of tlic late Lieut. Wm. 
M‘Intosh, of the 9th regt. of Foot. 

18. In Trinity-square, Daniel Curling, 
Esq. Secretary to the Customs; and within 
a few hours of his decease, his son Wil- 
liam, who had been for some time in a state 
of decline. 

— In Queen-square, Loveday, youn- 
gest daughter of the late Robert Pember- 
ton , Esq. 

19. In Gloucester-place, Sir John Orde, 
Bart., Admiral of the Red, in his 73d 
year. 

Lately. At Cardiff, aged 45, Major T. 
A. Anderson, of the 60th F oot ; author of 
“ The Wanderer in Ceylon,” and several 
other favourite poetical productions. 

— In the Stable-yard, St. James’s, 
the Counters of Harrington. 

— At Richmond, in Surrey, the Right 
Hon the Earl of Cornwallis, late Bishop 


of Lichfield and Coventry, and Dean of 
Durham, aged 81. 

— Edward Bullock, Esq., of Bedford- 
square. 

— Mrs. Raffles, mother of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles. 

— John Watts, Esq. many years Dep. 
Comptroller of the Post-office. 

— At Cheshunt, Herts, Marv, widow 
of H. Mayo, D. D. 

. — At Paris, Sir J. Alex. Giffaril, Bart., 
the last male descendant of a very ancient 
family in Ireland. 

— In Clonmel, Sir Richard Jones. 

. — At Leipsic, Doctor Sjjohn, a most 
learned and celebrated Orientalist. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. Haseldine 
Lyall, R. N. son of the late John Lyall, 
Esq , of Findon, in Sussex, in his 32d 
year. 

— At Derby, tlie Rev. Henry Taft, 
M. D., aged 53, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE NATIVE POWERS OF INDIA; 
AND OF THEIR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


Our latest and best maps of India 
have tolerably well defined the fron- 
tiers of the British possessions; but 
those portions of this continent which 
are respectively occupied by the na- 
tive princes are not in all instances so 
accurately shewn. Moreover, a map 
of India, however excellent, is cal- 
culated to mislead, from its incapa- 
bility of shewing sufficiently the te- 
nure by which these native sovereign- 
ties afe at present held. But it is not 
only the maps of India which are thus 
deficient : we believe that there does 
not exist any single publication which 
gives a general and accurate view of 
the native powers of India, whether 
as regards their relative positions, 
their power and extent of territory, 
or their political connection, intimate 
or remote, with the British Govern- 
ment, Consequently the general rea- 
der is at present obliged to collect 
from a variety of works the informa- 
tion he may wish to obtain on these 
subjects. Under such considerations, 
therefore, we trust that a few of our 
pages will not be unprofitably devoted 
to facilitate the acquisition of a por- 
tion of history which is absolutely 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 100. 


essential to a proper understanding of 
Indian affairs. 

We shall begin with those native 
governments which are under the 
surveillance of the Presidency of Ben- 
gal, noticing in the first instance the 
independent powers which surround it. 

Our eastern frontier, which is not 
defended by the ocean, borders on the 
Birman Empire. So far as extent 
of territory, an arbitrary government, 
and closeness of population can give 
strength to a nation, the Birman Em- 
pire is certainly powerful : but the 
Birmahs are a people whose character 
too nearly assimilates to that of the 
Chinese to warrant our regarding them 
as formidable neighbours. We must 
admit, however, that they view our 
pr«dominance in the East with con- 
siderable jealousy, and that it is more 
than probable that they will always 
be ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity of attacking us in coali- 
tion with other powers. As an evi- 
dence of this hostile disposition, the 
Birman Government had actually be- 
come a party in the late Mahratta 
confederacy for the suppression of the 
British power in India; and if the 
2 Z 
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promptness of Lord Hastings* mea- 
sures had not deprived them of their 
allies before they were prepared for 
action, a diversion would probably 
have been made on our eastern fron- 
tier. We are not destitute, however, 
of natural fortresses in that quarter. 
The mountains, it is true, are not so 
impenetrable a barrier as the range of 
the Himalaya, but the passes are of 
such a nature as to be easily defensi- 
ble by small bodies of disciplined 
troops. The country on the borders 
is, for a considerable breadth, both 
mountainous and woody. 

The district of Bhotan, adjoining 
on the north-west, has always been a 
friendly power ; it is tolerably well 
protected by natural boundaries from 
the encroachments of the Nepaulese 
on the one side, and the Birmahs on 
the other. It is too feeble a state, 
however, to occasion us much alarm, 
even if forced into an alliance with its 
neighbours, for an attack upon the 
British territories. 

The small district belonging to the 
Rajah of Sikim, which separates Bho- 
tan from Nepaul, is immediately under 
British protection, we therefore simply 
mention it in this place as being in 
continuation of the line of frontier. 

The kingdom of Nepaul, which is 
separated from the British territories 
by the continuation of the Sewalic 
mountsuns, is next to be considered. 
We have already experienced that the 
Nepaulese are no mean enemy. Si- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of many 
of our finest provinces, their means 
of annoyance are very great. The 
bold and hardy natives of these moun- 
tainous regions form soldiers that 
would be respected in any quarter of 
the globe, and have also acquired a 
considerable degree of military disci- 
pline. The Nepaulese, however, in 
common with all mountainous nations, 
are too poor as a state, and not suffi- 
ciently numerous as a people, to be 
capable of undertaking an extensive 
career of conquest. But they have 
bceh unpenetrable agtdnst the attacks 


of all former conquerors of India, 
however numerous and powerful. Eng- 
land alone has been able to make such 
an impression upon them as seriously 
to tame their arrogance. They are 
only controuled by fear of the Bri- 
tish arms, and must be regarded as 
national foes. We must do them, 
however, the justice of admitting 
that they have seldom indicated an 
ambitious spirit ; they may make in- 
roads for purposes of plunder, but 
are generally content with their moun- 
tains. Our successes in the late war 
have greatly narrowed their domi- 
nions ; but they are nevertheless ex- 
tensive, — That portion of Kemaoon 
and Sireenagur which extends from 
the western branch of the Gogra river 
to the Alkanudra we retain in our own 
possession by right of conquest; and 
the districts from the Alkanudra to 
the river Sutledge have been for some 
years under British protection. 

The dominions of Runjeet Singh^ 
the king of the Sikhs, are immediately 
beyond, and extend from Cashmere 
over the whole of the Punjab, to the 
deserts of Scind, The province of 
Peshwur, lately conquered from the 
Afghans, is likewise a portion of the 
Sikh empire. In our last number we 
had occasion to dwell at some length 
upon the character and power of the 
Sikhs ; we shall content ourselves, 
therefore, at present with simply oh~ 
serving, that they have latterly become 
substantially powerful, so far at least 
as regards internal strength, and that 
their present sovereign manifests every 
disposition to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the British Government* 

Such are the independent states 
on the frontiers of the Bengal Presi* 
dency, and we may also add, of our 
Indian empire. To us it appears 
evident, that they have, one and all, 
too great a respect for our power, to 
entertain,under present circumstances^ 
any project of hostility. But let us 
not repose in careless or fals^ secu- 
rity* An irruption of Tartars from 
Central Asia is not likdy indeed. 
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but certainly not impossible. A 
commotion may also arise in the cen- 
tre of our own dominions, and de- 
mand the most vigorous and anxious 
efforts on the part of Government, 
The course that would then be taken 
by such of our neighbours as view us 
with no friendly feelings, is by no 
means problematical. It is manifestly, 
therefore, the most prudent as well 
as equitable course, to endeavour to 
allay their jealousies by a respectful 
though dignified deportment, by in- 
viting commercial intercourse, and by 
connecting as far as possible their in- 
terests with our own. 

But there is a powder in the heart of 
India that may still, to a certain ex- 
tent, be regarded as independent, 
SciNoiA has been awed into submis- 
sion ; but he is neither tributary to 
the British Government, nor in tliat 
situation which, in our Indian policy, is 
technically styled — under British 
tection. By the terms of his treaty he 
is not compelled to subsidize a British 
force in the heart of his dominions to 
protect him against foreign enemies 
and maintain internal peace ; neither 
is he bound by compact to submit his 
diflferences with other powers to Bri- 
tish arbitration ; but surrounded as he 
is by our own dominions, or the terri- 
tories of those princes who are sub- 
ject to our controul, he is virtually 
reduced to the latter extremity, and 
is bappy to avail himself of the for- 
mer to controul the turbulent disposi- 
tions of his own Sirdars. The dis- 
tricts he now holds are so indented 
by the dominions of other states, par- 
ticularly by those belonging to the 
Rs^ah of Kota and the Nabob of Bho- 
paul, that a written statement would 
be both tedious and unsatisfactory; 
we must content ourselves, therefore, 
with referring to the latest maps, after 
stating in general terms that they ex- 
tend from llie river Chumbul, which 
forms their northern boundary, to 
Hiodia on the Nurbudda, and that 
their mean, breadth is barely one-third 
of their extent from north to south. 


The connections of Scindia with 
the British Government, since the 
termination of the Mahratta war, 
have materially advanced his real in- 
terests. He is emancipated from the 
thraldom of domineering Sirdars; his 
territories have been delivered from 
organized associations of freebooters 
(we allude chiefly to a class denomi- 
nated Thugs*); and the revenue he 
collects has greatly increased, and is 
entirely at his own disposal ; never- 
theless he is still a Mahratta, and 
as such, of a restless and grasping 
disposition. His having been com- 
pelled to relinquish the cJiouty\ or 
tribute extorted from several of his 
Rajpoot neighbours, is a degradation, 
in the estimation of a Mahratta prince, 
not quickly to be forgotten. The fol- 
lowing anecdote, related in a pamph- 
let which has just been published, is a 
striking evidence of this feature in the 
Mahratta character ; 

Scindiah’s minister appearing not wholly 
satisfied with the arrangement to which 
the Maharajah had subscril)ed, it wa» 
represented to him that the gain was 
unquestionable, since, where his sovereign 
had received land, there was a consider- 
able accession of territory as well as a 
great Increase of income, beyond the rate 

* A copious and detailed account of ifais clast of 
robbers is given in a iare volume of the A&iatic 
Rescarclies. The following- description is fiort 
the pen of the Marquess of Hatiiiigs. 

•* This nefarious community, amounting, by 
the first information, to above a thousand indivi- 
duals, was scattered through different villages 
often remote from each other ; yet they pursued 
with a speaes of concert, their avocation : this 
was the making excursions to distant districts, 
where, under the appeai-ance of journeying along 
the high roads, they endeavoured to associate 
themselves with travellers, by either obtaining 
leave to accompany them as if for protection, or 
when that permission was refused, keeping near 
them on the same pretext. Their business was to 
seek an opportunity of murdering the travelleM 
when asleep or off their guard. In this three or 
four could combine without having given tuspi- 
cionof their connection. Though personally un- 
acquainted, they had signs and tokens by which 
one recognized the other as of the brotherhood ; 
and their object being understood, without the 
necessity of verbal communication, they shunntd 
ail speech with each other till the utterance of a 
mystical term or two announced the favourable 
moment and claimed com mon effort.” 

f Stack Mail, to purchase an exemption Irom _ 
plunder. 

2 Z 2 
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of the tribute ; whfle in the other cases, 
Seindiah nevercould have levied the tribute 
for which he had agreed to furnish the 
composition, his marching troops through 
the states dependant on us being interdict- 
ed : “ True,’* replied the minister, “ there 
is a visible immediate profit ; but then 
there is a loss of an advantage which vi'e 
Mabrattas think inestimable, that of hav- 
ing a finger in every man’s dish.” 

Scindia is too politic a prince to 
risk the possession of what he 3 et 
enjoys by any rash or inconsiderate 
step ; he knows, also, that we are 
well acquainted with his character, 
and that any dubious course, in which 
he might embark, would be narrowly 
watched by us. But should there 
occur within a short period, a pro- 
mising opportunity of regaining his 
former consequence, should foreign 
invasion distress us, or rebellion break 
out in our provinces, he would in- 
stantly sound to arms, and every sub- 
ject in his dominions would answer to 
the call; and not his own subjects 
onl 3 % but multitudes of needy adven- 
turers from neighbouring states. There 
is one consideration, however, which 
is certainly hopeful : for some years 
past his restless subjects have been 
compelled to change their courses; they 
formerlj' lived by plunder, but must 
now obtain their livelihood by peace- 
ful and industrious habits. Time, 
therefore, may effect a total change in 
the M^hratta character. 

Haying thus, in a summary way^ 
surveyed the independent nations 
whose territories border on the Bri- 
tish dopainions, we must now direct 
our attention to such of the native 
States as have bound themselves by 
treaty to submit to the controul, and 
place themselves under the protection 
of the British Government. 

The kingdom of Oude is separated 
from our own possessions on the 
south-west by the Ganges, from Alla- 
h^ad to Ferruckabad ; on the north- 
east it is bounded by the mountaidous 
ft’bntiqj ofNepaul; its other boun- 
daries corresponding with these in 
such a way as to give the whole dis- 


trict the shape of an irr^Iar square. 
Excepting on the side of Nepaufit is 
enclosed by the British territories. 
The mutual interest of the Vizeer of 
Oude and the Bengal Government 
caused a steady alliance to be main- 
tained between both parties for many 
years previously to the administration 
of Marquess Wellesley. That noble- 
man, in 1801, established a more in- 
timate connection, the terms of which 
were as follow : the Vizeer consented 
to cede to the British Government 
districts yielding an annual revenue of 
13,5:23,^4 rupees ; and we, in our turn, 
engaged to protect his remaining ter- 
ritories against all foreign and domes- 
tic enemies. Commercial arrange- 
ments were also made for the mutual 
benefit of the two nations. The in- 
ternal administration of the Vizeeris 
dominions was left of course in his 
own hands, but the Governor-Gene- 
ral, in consideration of the egregious 
oppression to which the natives of 
Oude had long been subjected by the 
profligacy of former Na^bs, thought 
it right to obtain from him a Specific 
engagement that he would establish a 
better sj^stem of administration. Ever 
since this period matters have conti- 
nued on a very amicable footing be- 
tween the two Governments. The 
Vizeer being exonerated by the tefms 
of the treaty from the most weighty 
of all burdens attaching to an inde- 
pendent state, vh, the necessary pr^^- 
rations for defence, has been graduslHy 
amassing enormous treasured. At the 
breaking out of the Nepaul war' he 
turned his riches to good account by 
granting a loan to the British Goverti- 
ment, and thus enabling us to pretre- 
cute with vigour an expensive and'Br- 
duous contest. He has since been 
reimbursed to the amount of nearly 
half the debt by a cession of a por- 
tion of conquered districts lying adja- 
cent to his own territories. Htt&g 
the last few years, bis domhiiona b^e 
by no means been in a tranquil state, 
owing, as there is reason, to brieve, 
to great mismanagement on the.p^ of 
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his ministers. Our troops were conse- 
quently called in to suppress the pre- 
datory bands that were active in re- 
bellion. His subjects are composed 
of combustible materials, consisting 
principally of Hindoos of the military 
caste.* Nevertheless a just and pru- 
dent administration is all that is re- 
quisite to allay by degrees their rest- 
less disposition, and, especially, in a 
fertile province like that of Oude, to 
CQraniumcate a taste for peaceable and 
industrious habits. The Vizeer has 
lately assumed the title of king, and 
thus committed an unpardonable of- 
fence against the pageant court of the 
Moghul. 

We have noticed in a former co- 
lumn that the Rajah of Sikim is under 
British protection. Situated as his 
small territory is between Bhotan and 
Nepaul, it is at least instrumental in 
preventing any acts of aggression be- 
tween those nations. Our Govern- 
ment has a military depot at Titalya, 
immediately to the south of this dis- 
trict, and is thus enabled to watch 
over its security with comparative ease. 

The districts occupied by the seve- 
ral Bundela chiefs are next to be ad- 
verted to. With these chiefs treaties 
of a peculiar nature were made at the 
termination of the Mahratta wars of 
1803 and 1805-6, They were left 
tributary to the Peshwa on the plea 
advanced by the latter of long usage. 
At the same time, their protection w as 
guaranteed, by the British Govern- 
ment, on condition of their strict fide- 
lity, and that all questions of foreign 
policy should be submitted to its arbi- 
tration. This arrangement was the 
best that could then be made. The 
deposition of the Peshwa has since, 
however, transferred these petty states 
ia a more complete and satisfactory 
mann^ to our supervision and con- 
trqid. They have now ceased to be 
tribatary to a Mahratta prince ; their 
allegiance, therefore, has no longer 

Number* of the finest recruits for the Bengal 
ztxtis are drawn fTom Oudt and the adjacent dij> 


even the appearance of being divided 
between two masters. In point of 
fact, however, the Bundela chiefs are 
well aware that they would long ago 
have ceased to exist if the wing ctf 
the British Government had not been 
extended over them. For many years 
their territories were exposed to con- 
tinual inroads from the licentious 
troops of Scindia, whose pretended 
rights of interference were most un- 
willingly relinquished. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural fastnesses of the pro- 
vince of Bundcicund, these chieftains 
have ever been too weak and too divi- 
ded to make effectual resistance against 
their lawless neighbours. For the 
most part, therefore, they have wil- 
lingly observed the conditions on 
which our protection was granted to 
them. The districts respectively occu- 
pied by these chiefs, are too nume- 
rous and too contracted to make it 
worth our while to describe them sepa- 
rately; suffice it to say, that the most 
extensive portions of territory are 
possessed by the Rajahs of Simpthur, 
Duttea, and Tehrea, and the Nanas of 
Jhansi,and Calpee; and that the whole 
district is only about one half the 
size of the adjoining possessions of 
Scindia, 

The province of Bundelcund has 
always been in a distractetl state, from 
intestine feuds as well as Mahratta en- 
croachment. When the British Go- 
vernment assumed a sort of tutelary 
charge over the several Rajships, it 
undertook the office of adjusting claims 
often of a doubtful character, and which, 
in some instances, were vigorously as- 
serted. An appeal was made to arms 
on more than one occasion, from the 
award of British judgment ; and our 
troops were consequently brought into 
arduous and protracted conffict, in 
mountainous districts, with the enthu- 
siastic followers of haughty and spirited 
adventurers. Time, however, has done 
much to allay these restless spirits, 
and the whole province of Bundle- 
cund, whether under British or na- 
tive administration, presents a picture 
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of peace and industry it never before 
could boast. 

The Jhax chieftains come next 
under our notice. The principal of 
these are the Rajahs of Bhurtpore and 
Machery,* who possess districts of tole- 
rable extent in the province of Agra, 
to the west of the river Jumna, The 
minor chiefs, whoare scattered about in 
the same quarter, are too petty to 
require distinct remark. 

The origin of the Jhats Ls somewhat 
doubtful. They are supposed by some 
to be a class of Rajpoots, and by 
others to be the descendants of the 
Tartar tribe of Getes, who first depo- 
pulated and then colonized the fertile 
provinces in which they still retain 
possessions. During the latter years 
of the Moghul dynasty on the throne 
of Delhi, the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, in 
concert with other powers, maintain- 
ed a steady and active warfare with 
the Princes of the house of Timour. 
Since the extinction of that monarchy, 
the British, particularly on one memo- 
rable occasion, have found a deter- 
mined enemy in the same quarter. On 
the termination of Lord Lake’s cam- 
paigns, arrangements were made wdth 
the several Jhat princes, by virtue of 
which they retained the districts they 
still possess, engaging to submit all 
foreign disputes to our arbitration, 
but were exempted from the payment 
of permanent tribute. 

The Rajah of Machery, notwith- 
standing his engagements, had given 
offence to our Government previously 
to the late war, by attacking the state 
of Jeypore, which was already suffi- 
ciently distressed by Mahratta inroads 
and internal anarchy. For this he 
had Been punished, and probably re- 
tained no very amicable feeling towards 
our Government ; but the immediate 
vicinity of the north-western army, 
under the command of Sir David 
Ochterlony, would have rendered it 
madness to act otherwise than in strict 
alliance. 




* The ttajah Machery is not a JhAt, but lui, 
subjects aie chit’fty of that class. 


The Rajah of]®hurtporav«8eq^ly 
sensible of the danger of bis situ^ 
tion : notwithstanding, therefore, bis 
unfriendly disposition towards us, and 
the secret encouragement he bad given 
to Dya Ram, of Hattras, and other 
petty chiefs in the Dooab, he wis€»y 
secured the future possession of his 
principality by abstaining from further 
acts of hostility, and _ by complying 
with our requisitions. 

It is needless to endeavour to de* 
fine the limits of these^ states, ^much 
less of those possessed by minor 
chieftains. Their general boundarka 
on the south are the river Cbmnbnl 
and the Rajpoot province of KarowJy, 
and they adjoin the districts of the 
protected Sikhs as far northerly as 
Rewarree. 

The possessions of the Protbotko 
Sikh Rajahs, which extend to the 
Sut ledge, were saved from the grasp 
of Runjeet Singh by the Britiab power 
in IfiOfi, and have continued ever 
since in strict connection With bifT 
Government, though not subjected !!d 
tribute. We have a military station 
at Loodiana on the Sutlcdge, which 
answers the double purpose of watch- 
ing the motions of our neighbofir 
Runjeet, and maintaining the internal 
tranquility of the protected states. 

The Goqrkah territories to the 
north-east, between the Himalaya abd 
Sewalic mountains, and the ritljrs’ 
Sutledge and Jumna, were taken under 
British protection on similar tenfiis' 
about the same period. This afrahgfe-^ 
ment released the Sikhs, under* 
jurisdiction of Runjeet frorii'- 

very troubiesomc neighbours. *Th^ " 
are of the same race and charaCt^ 
the natiyeB of Nepaul 5 tind thcT' » 
cruits we have drawn frotti 
mountainous districts constittite tl^' 
finest portion of our Indian 
Runjeet Singh has lately heed 

vouring to recruit from the 

. . .. 

Vances, 

The various states of ^ajpeotana 
are next to be described, ^ ‘ ' 

From the earliest recorded period 
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of Indian history the Rajpoot princes 
hare always been powerful; and for 
tile most part maintained their inde- 
pendence even against the overwhelm- 
ing armies of the most enterprising of 
the Moghul emperors. The growth 
of the Mahratta power was the cause 
of the decline of theirs. If the irre* 
gular swarms of Mahratta plunderers 
had not been sufficient to subdue them, 
the subsequent formation of an army of 
40,000 men, organized by European 
officers* on European principles, would 
doubtless have been an engine too 
powerful to be resisted. Their pride, 
therefore, was speedily and elfectually 
humbled. From this period the Raj- 
poot states have been an easy prey to 
every marauding chief whose followers 
subsisted by plunder. Scindia and 
Holcar, and their rapacious Sirdars, 
not only collected the chout at stated 
periods, but ravaged the territories of 
these helpless princes whenever they 
were supposed to have recovered from 
the desolation produced by former in- 
roads, Happily for their future wel- 
fare, the late Mahratta war has placed 
them under British protection. We 
shall proceed to describe them in their 
proper order. 

OuDiPORE is the first in rank, and 
was formerly the first in power. The 
city, which gives its name to the pro- 
vince, is situated in an amphitheatre 
of hills, and is only to be approached 
by one carriage i*oad, and three dange- 
rous^ passes, allowing the advance of 
only a single horseman at a time. 
Tlu» province is the most fertile of 
any of the Rajpoot states, and has 
been^ honoured by the visits of its 
Mahratta friends in just proportion 
to ita means of entertaLning them. 

'[jfhe extent of the province of Oudi- 
pore is not distinctly known.f It is 
bounded, however, on the north by 
Kisbenghur, on the south by Boon- 
gurpore and other minor rajships, on 
the east by Boondee and Kotah, and 

* Ou Boigne and PtsToo. 

t Till# ob»erTation wilt apply to the R-ypoot 
states in general. 


on the west by Joudpore. The go- 
vernment of the state being chiefly 
aristocratica), had naturally been 
thrown into the greatest disorder by 
the continual inroads of foreign in- 
vaders. The Rana, therefore, with 
the utmost eagerness placed himself 
under our protection. The exertions 
of Captain Tod for the restoration of 
internal peace, and the consolidation 
of a constitutional government, have 
already produced the happiest results ; 
and the moderation of our demands of 
tribute, in consideration of the state 
of poverty to which the country had 
been reduced, will enable it, according 
to present appearances, to resume, in 
the course of a very few years, its 
former aspect of prosperity and splen- 
dour. It was of course an article in 
the treaty, that all disputes with fo- 
reign powers should be submitted to 
British arbitration.* 

JounroBE, wehave already observed, 
is situated to the west of Oudipore ; 
its own western boundary is the de- 
sert of Scind and the country of Je- 
snlmere, and it stretches from the 
minor principalities on the south as 
far northerly as Bickanere, For the 
most part, this province is sterile and 
sandy; a portion of it, however, is 
well watered by mountain streams, 
and it is not scanty in population. 
Formerly it was a powerful state* 
Ameer Khan, one of the Patan Ge» 
nerals of Holcar, was, previously to 
our interference, continually laying 
the territories of the Rajah Joudpore 
under heavy contribution. We have 
now, however, on the ordinary terms 
of protection, released this state from 
its unhappy embarrassments ; and may 
reasonably hope, that it will advance 
in general improvement, since its in- 
habitants will henceforth be allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of industry, and 
the arts of peace. 

Karowlx’s is a small district situa- 
ted between Jeypore, Kotah, the river 

* It will be a saving of time to obsenre here, that 
this was at) article agreed to in common, by ail 
the Rajpnot princes. 
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Chumbul, and the territories of the Jeypore onthe east. 
Rajah of Bhurtpore. The Rajah of Ka- 
rowlee had shewn himself friendly to 
the British Government on former oc- 
casions, and was the first of the Rajpoot 
princes to accept our terms of protec- 
tion. On these considerations, we did 
not exact the tribute due from him to 
the Peshwa. The inhabitants of the 
district of Karowiee, as well as of the 
undermentioned states of Kotah, Boon- 
dee,* and Kishenghur, are a hetero- 
genous mixture of Rajpoots, Jhats, 

Bheels, and various other classes. 

Kotah adjoins Karowiee to the 
south, and is about three times the 
size. The province is very fertile, 
being well watered by several branches 
of the Chumbul. From this cirum- 
stance, as also from its utterly helpless 
condition) being situated partly within 
the dominions of Scindia), the state 
had been so oppressed by repeated ex- 
actions, that it was reduced to the 
most abject state. Most willingly, 
therefore, did the Rajah accede to our 
terms of alliance and protection. We 
not only relieved him from his em- 
barrassments, but obtained the res- 
toration of many tracts of land, of 
which the Mahratta chiefs had de- 
prived him, 

Boondee is situated to the west of 
Kotah, and is a district yet smaller 
than Karowiee. The fearless hos- 
pitality of the Rajah of Boondee, to 
the army of Colonel Monson, during 
his disastrous retreat before the troops 
of Holcar, in 1804, had placed the 
British Government under real obliga- 
tions. We, therefore, cheerfully re- 
linquished the tribute of 80,000 ru- 
pees which had been annually paid 
by him to the Mahrattas, and recover- 
ed for him the territories which Scin- 
dia and Holcar had respectively appro- 
priated. 

Bickanere is an extensive district 
of sterile country only one degree su- 
perior to the desert which adjoins it on 
the west* Its other boundaries are 
Joudpbre on she south, the Sikh dis- 
trict of Bhatnere on the north, and 
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In common with 
most other tracts of a similar cha^ 
racter,its inhabitants are much adicted 
to plunder. Consequently, one of the 
articles in the treaty of alliance be- 
tween the Rajah of Bickanere, and the 
British Government, distinctly binds 
the former entirely to suppress the 
robbers and and plunderers in his prin- 
cipality.” The Rajah was never tribu- 
tary to the Mahrattas, neither is he 
now placed under any pecuniary obli- 
gations to us, 

Jessulmere, which lies between the 
desert of Scind, and the states of 
Joiulpore and Bickanere, is even more 
sterile than the last-named province. 

It has purchased our protection on 
similar conditions, 

Kishenghur is a small principality, 
situated to the north of Oudipore- 
This district was received under Bri- 
tish protection, on terms similar to 
those agreed to by the generality of the 
Rajpoot states : but as it had not been 
rendered tributary to the Mahrattas, no 
pecuniary demand was advanced by us. 

Jeypore is an extensive district, ly- 
ing between Joudpore, Bhurtpore, 
and the territories of the minor Sikh 
chieftains. It was more backward than 
any of the other states in acceding to 
the common arrangement. This was 
owing to the disorganized and factious 
system of the government then existing. 
After a long negociation, however, an 
arrangement was agreed to between 
the Rajah and ourselves, and we 
undertook, as in the instance of Oudi- 
pore, to restore order to the govern- 
ment. This latter objeef, it was 
shortly found, could not be accomplish- 
ed without a military force, for the 
thakoors, or feudal lords, opposed our 
measures, and resorted to their cas- 
tles. At length, however, we suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the reign of the 
anarchy ; and we may reasonably hope, 
that this large and populous province 
has already abundant cause to rejoice 
in our interference, and is in a course 
of gradual if not rapid improvement. 
f To be conthiued»J 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MHAIRS. 


The following is a short description of 
a race of men of wliom we had no know- 
ledge till within the last few years, and 
of whom I do not recollect to have seen 
any mention in any of the Calcutta news- 
papers ; probably on account of the very 
few Europeans who have ever yet pene- 
trated their country, notwitlistanding the 
proximity of a large cantonment. 

The country of the Mhairs, whose very 
name is, perhaps, iinkno^n to many of 
your readers, is situated but a very few 
miles west of Ajmere, and is composed of 
successive ranges of huge i ocky hills, the 
only level country being the vallics run- 
ning between tliem. Its extent I have not 
been able precisely to ascertain; but I 
should conjecture that it cannot be great. 
All the mention made of this highly in- 
teresting race in tliis history would load us 
to imagine, that they liave ever been w'hat 
they still continue, wild mountaineers, 
ritli veiy loose ideas of tlie laws “ of 
Meum and Tuum.” Either from their 
insignificance or sturdy valour, the rulers 
of India were never able to make any 
impression on them, notwilhstanding their 
vicinity to tlie occasional residence for a 
long period of the emperors of Hindoostan, 

In later times, tlie Mhairs have been 
the terror of their lowland neighbours; 
and even the Rajpoots, perhaps, witii the 
sole exception of the Rohillas, the bravest 
men in India, trembled at their approach. 
In appearance, the Mhair far exceeds in 
muscular strength any other class of na- 
tives of India it lias been my good or ill 
fortune -to fall in with. Hardy, active, 
fx>urageou^ and brave to excess ; hand to 
hand he fears nothing ; man and beast are 
his natural foes, and on them he preys. 

-.I-. :r,' asd are well adapt- 

ed for ;l-v !.!'.> I.i i b:ed up to; and al- 
though I have observed a manly openness, 
and even dignity, displayed in the ap- 
pearance of a few^, yet the general ex- 
pression evinces a total want of tlie finer 
feedings which adorn civilized man. The 
peculiarities in the disposition of the 
Mhairs are an irresistible love of freedom 
which is among them carried to such 
an excess, that they acknowledge no king 
or chief; or at any rate the obedience 
they pay to them is purely nominal, 
Asiatic Joiirn. — No. 100. 


and only continued as long as suits their 
own convenience. When a predatory ex- 
cursion w'as determined on, some distin- 
guished warrior volunteered his services 
to lead the attack, and those who placed 
confidence in him associated themselves 
with his l>and ; but their choice of leaders 
was entirely voluntary, and the engage- 
ment w’as only binding according to tlic 
will of tlie people Their natural disposi- 
tions and love of plunder were, however, 
always strong inducements to fidelity 
during any wai like expedition. Regard- 
ing the religion of the Mhairs, I have 
been uhable to learn any thing correctly : 
their ideas of caste, however, are quite dis- 
tinct from those of the neighbouring peo- 
ple, or of Hindoos generally ; and I be- 
lieve they make no objection to receive 
food from the hands of Europeans ; but 
they still have some prejudices on the sub- 
ject, which perhaps w^ould induce the ex- 
pression “low caste Hindoos” to be ap- 
l>lied to them. They do not hesitate in 
expressing the contempt lliey entertain for 
even the highest class of Bramins or Raj- 
poots, and, in fact, generally for all na- 
tives distinct from themselves. A people* 
of such predatory' habits as this, will not 
naturally be fond of agriculture, or at 
any rate will not make it a favourite pur-, 
suit ; they have, though, some cultivated 
ground on the table-lands on the tops of 
the mountains ; and the vallies appear 
highly susceptible of cultivation, having a 
fine soil and abundance of water. Their 
habits and customs would lead a traveller 
to conclude them nothing more or less than 
“ Bheels but it is rather a surprising 
fact, that that appellation is among them 
the greatest insult that can be offered ; 
such a stigma thrown on the most inferior 
among tliem, is only to be wiped away by 
the blood of the offender. 

The co^lntry of the Mhairs a common 
observer would pronounce impenetrable, 
and so it certainly would be to any thing 
but European valour ; from what I my- 
self have seen, I should almMt be inclined 
to say that impossihilitks are to be sur- 
mounted to effect an entrance into the 
heart of it. Its inhabitants reside in the 
deepest jungles, on tlie summits chiefiy of 
their almost inaccessible mountains, Theiv 
VoL.XVII. 3 A 
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towns were i»ecurely hidden from all hu- 
man search ; the vallies were entirely de- 
serted, and not a trace of man was tliere 
to meet tlie eye of a stranger, who could 
only conclude the country to be a barren 
and uninhabited waste; while, in reality, 
the people constantly stationed in the 
watch-towers, with which thcsummltsof the 
mountains are crowned, had in all imnian 
probability given the alarm, and the sides 
of the hills were every wliere covered with 
the mountiiineers, ready to rush down on 
their unsuspecting victim. Such was the 
state of the country but a very few years 
ago. 

I recollect passing a spot whicii uiO!,t 
powerfully brought to iny recollection Sir 
Walter Scott’s beautil’ul description of the 
ambuscade in “ The Lady of tlic Lake,” 
which he thus describes . 

“ I’lsUiil thruugU Lopse diel lieaili 
Uonnets and ^ptjrs and boidtd b>jws , 
Onrtghtund left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once liie lurking foe. 

From shinglts grey then Unccs start, 

1 he bracken bush sends forth the dai t. 

7'he rushes and the wtilow wand. 

Are bristling into axe and brand. 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warnor armed for strife 

and my imagination wai so workeel on, 
that I could scarcely rouse myself from 
the utmost conviction I felt of my being 
surrounded by the savage inhabitants of 
the deep and sequestered glen through 
which I was passing. From these fast- 
nesses the Mhairs w'ere used to come sud- 
denly down with an irresistible impetuo- 
‘ity, and burn and plunder the whole 
neighbouring country ; the people were 
paralized with dread, and the hardy sa- 
vages were safe again before they could 
resume courage to act on the defensive. 
Subsequent to our attaining a small terri- 
tory and some influence in their immediate 
vicinity, they continued their depredations 
till our patience was exhausted, and it 
became necessary to teach them that they 
had a new and formidable foe to contend 
with. After every attempt had failed by 
pacific measures to bring them to listen to 
reason, a force was ordered to storm the 
only pass leading to their principal towns. 
Desperate as this service was, or rather 
would have been under other circum- 
stances, it entirely succeeded. The Mhairs 
on that occasion for the first time saw and 
felt the power of British troops, and for 
the first time experienced the irresistible 


effects of good musketry. Arrows (which 
I believe are their only weapons, unless 
they occasionally dart their spears) shower- 
ed down from invisible hands on our little 
band until tlie Light Company was or- 
dered to clear the jungles and rocks (be- 
hind which the enemy were concealed) of 
the hidden foe. With incredible difficulty 
and perseverance the extreme natural 
difficulties of the pass were surmounted, 
and a general volley so frightened and 
terrified the terror-stricken Mhairs, that 
they offered no more resistance, but fled 
in every direction, allowing our troops 
without further opposition to scramble up 
the pass, and take possession of their 
towns. They had never before heard the 
sound of a musket ; the effect that a well- 
directed fire Iiad on tliein may, then, be 
more easily imagined than described. A 
paity of officeib which but a short time 
ago went up this very pass, found the 
load so extremely rugged and dangerous, 
that, unencumbered as they were, it was 
not without the greatest difficulty they 
could overcome tire inconveniences they 
met with, and which they declared they 
could not conceive surmountable by troops. 
The consequence of our connexion with 
them has been, that although slight oppo- 
sition was made at first, the lesson they 
received, almost without bloodshed too, 
has prevented tlieir subsequently engaging 
in their old excursions, and they are now 
quiet, and have been so for some time. 
The vallies display a most luxuriant cul- 
tivation. Agricultural pursuits, as the 
most beneficial, and likely to encourage 
peaceable habits among the people, are 
patronized ; and Government, ever anxious 
for the happiness and real w^elfareof the na- 
tives, is engaged in reconciling, and in some 
measure civilizing these demi-barbarians, 
by raising a local battalion in the midst of 
the country, Iialf of which is to be com- 
posed of its native inhabitants. A short 
time ago so great success as could have 
been wished had not attended the plan ; 
none of the fine men could be brought to 
enlist : indeed only old men tottering with 
age, and young boys still too weak to 
handle a musket, and without other means 
of providing for themselves, would make 
their appearance, and even they were 
scarcely manageable: but there is little 
doubt that the very able and conciliating 
conduct of the Political Agent and Com- 
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mandant of the Cvorps relative to them will, 
in the course of time, establish discipline, 
and induce more serviceable men to come 
forward. They profess, and certainly en- 
tertain a great respect for the European 
character, and acknowledge us their supe- 
riors very readily ; and the confidence they 
have in our honour induces thorn to put 
themselves in our hands whenever neces- 
sary. With every proj)or respect, they 
still have in their conversation w’ith us a 
kind of manly openness and independence 
nhich marks the wide dilVerence between 
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them and the Asiatics of the plains. A 
common native is either slavishly obse- 
quious in his address, or he is insolent * 
there is no medium. The Mhair has no- 
thing of the kind; his character is marked 
by that natural feeling of independence 
l)y no means incompatible with respect, 
which is so apparent in his discourse and 
in him, though a poor half-naked savage, 
for he is no more, one lannot but recog- 
nize a man in some respects on a level 
w i th o n e’ s-sel f. — {Tnd »V< G a %et te. 


IIEUTFORD COLLEGE. 

To the Editor of the /Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — In the last luiinber of your 
Journal, I find a ver\ accurate report 
of two debates on the interesting sub- 
ject of Haileybury College. After the 
just panegyrics passed on this truly 
useful and valuable seminary of edu- 
cation, by successive Govern ors-Ge- 
neral of India, and by the most ex- 
perienced and enlightened servants of 
the Company, any encomia by me, 
however well-merited, must be unne- 
cessary, where hundreds and thousands 
of persons the best informed, are pre- 
pared to bear testimony to the most 
satisfactory results. 

Neither in our universities, nor in 
public or private schools, can such a 
particular description of instruction be 
given as is specifically calculated to 
qualify for a due discharge of the im- 
portant duties of a civil servant of 
the East-India Company. I, Sir, was 
educated in a school of five classes, 
formed from four hundred boys ; I 
afterwards spent at a university the 
requisite course of terms. On my ar- 
rival in India, forty-four years ago, I 
soon became sensible that I by no 
means possessed the knowledge, in- 
formation, and acquirements, indis- 
pensably necessary to constitute an 
efficient civil or military servant : and 
I found a general regret prevalent, and 
loudly expressed, that there existed no 
adequate system of preparatory edu- 


cation. With the exception of a very 
small number of studious servants, 
whose talents and acquirements have 
since distinguished them, the service 
remained devoid of the benefits of an 
efficient previous education, till the 
intuitive and luminous mind of one of 
the best of men, the late Charles Grant y 
was principally and happily instrumen- 
tal in applying a remedy to a crying 
evil, by effecting the institution of 
the admirable College of Haileybury ; 
which, independently of other nume- 
rous patriotic acts, must alone im- 
mortalize his name. 

I hope, Sir, that the enemies of this 
College (if any such there can be, on 
principles tolerably rational) do not 
suppose that this, or any other human 
plan of education can be altogether uu' 
exceptionable or perfect. Are they 
prepared to say, that our two univer- 
sities are beyond disadvantageous re- 
mark, or censure ? The great moralist 
and lexicographer, JohisoHy being ask- 
ed by a lady, anxious about the morals 
of her son, which of the two univer- 
sities he would recommend in pre- 
ference ? answered, ‘‘ Madam, they 
drink much about the same quantify oj 
Port-wine at hothP But, Sir, even 
supposing that Oxford and Cambridge 
were perfectly immaculate, in point of 
moral propriety, the complete course 
of instruction in oriental belles-ieitres, 
'3 A 2 
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'without which a civil servant cannot 
properly discharge laborious, legal, and 
political duties in India, could not be 
obtained at the English colleges. 
Again, supposing it made optional with 
parents to give a private education to 
a certain number of nominated writers, 
the requisite acquirements would ne- 
cessarily be 'previously specified, and 
the young men would be examined 
along with those educated at Hailey- 
bury. If an}', thus privately educated, 
should prove inferior in a knowledge of 
sine qua non branches of the high and 
liberal education now given, they must 
be returned to their studies ; and it is 
more than probable that, on account 
of the difficulty of procuring masters 
to teach privately oriental languages 
little known in this country, with the 
other more abstract and refined de- 
partments of knowledge, the expense 
would much exceed the present, under 
a chance of experiencing repeated and 
vexatious failures. 

Several years ago the question was 
decided in favour of the integrity and 
stability of the College ; but, never- 
theless, no blame can be imputed to 
any proprietor proposing what he 
deems ameliorations ; more especially 
when the question is discussed with the 
temper and good feelings evinced in 
the ts^o recent debates. From the re- 
marks made by the Chairman, it W'ould 
appear that he had it in contemplation 
to consider what farther emendations 
might beneficially be introduced at 
at Haileybury ; and, indeed, there 
seemed to be a pretty general feeling, 
that what has worked so well hither- 
to, ought to be left to the manage- 
ment of the Court of Directors, who, 
no doubt, will attend to various sug- 
gestions worthy of attention. The 
question does not call for an appeal to 
Parliament: I feel confident, how- 
ever, that no parliamentary committee, 
after mature deliberation, would re- 
commend the repeal of a clause of an 
act, under which a noble institution 
flourishes, and which was established 
for the avowed object of promoting 


the future safety and prosperity of 
British India. 

If, by an act little short of insanity, 
the genius of evil should achieve the 
abolition of this main stay of our 
prosperity, no point of economy would 
be gained ; while consequences de- 
structive of health, and subversive of 
morals, must be a certain and infallible 
result. Suppose the College abolished 
and sold to some manufacturer : wri- 
ters imperfectly instructed, as formerly, 
proceed to India, where they must re- 
main fouTy instead of two years, at 
college; removed from the superin- 
tending care of their parents at a 
period of life w'hen most wmnted ; ex- 
posed to seductions of vice, under a 
novelty of form, and qualified by ex. 
ample; running heedlessly in debt 
during a double period of unavoidable 
residence at college ; and intimately 
feeling all the multiplied miseries of an 
unhappy condition, arising from the 
ill-judged destruction of the noble in- 
stitution of Haile} bury. But, Sir, the 
change will likewise occasion great in- 
crease of expense to the Company, 
for many additional Professors must 
appointed at Fort William, with sala- 
ries on the India scale, independently 
of a heavy expenditure in enlarging 
the college, and adding to its accom- 
modations. 

Sir, in your valuable Journal, and 
in a Pamphlet on the Civilization of 
India, I formerly lamented that bal- 
loting in the India- Ho use was li- 
mited nearly to about 1,000 votes, in 
and contiguous to London ; while 
nearly an equal number of voters re- 
siding at a distance, and who, from a 
long service in India, were perfectly 
conversant in all subjects discussed, 
were excluded from the ballot from 
various causes, principally inability 
to travel. I suggested an easy and 
obvious remedy for this evil, so detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
Company. In a few words, it con- 
sisted in taking votes locally, and 
transmitting them to the scrutineers at 
the India-House, to whom alone the 
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names could be known, under the sanc- 
tion of an oath of secrecy. Such a 
measure would, doubtless, secure the 
stability of every ordinance of manifest 
utility. I have some reason to think 
that this improvement is likely to be 
introduced into the next charter. 

It has been suggested that it might 
be desirable to substitute a school for 
the College, Such school, to be effi- 
cient, must have as many masters, as 


there are professors in the present es- 
tablishment. The expense to parents 
H ould be greater. This ineligible 
measure would be but a mere change 
of name, but a total loss of dignity. 
So inexpedient an alteration will 
hardly be proposed. 

Your’s faithfully, 

John Macdonald. 

SxLinmerland Place ^ Exeter , 

March 3, 1S24. 


SYLHET DISTRICT. 

(^Ex'lract (f a Letter from the Sfhet District^ dated 1th June, 1S23, ) 


We wonder Governinent have not en- 
deavoured to raise a corps of Hillmen for 
this frontier, instead of sending Ilindoos- 
tanees here. A finer race than the Munny- 
poor and Cachar people I have never seen 
in India, not even excepting the Goor- 
khas : every man is a Hercules. They are, 
moreover, bitter enemies to the Bumiahs, the 
only people we have to dread in this quar- 
ter. Several objections might, however, be 
made to this plan. In tiie first place, it 
would require no ordinary share of pa- 
tience and perseverance, to break them in 
for good soldiers : the severe drill and 
strict discipline to which Hindoostanees 
submit from the first, would never answer 
with them ; but I am convinced that, by 
a proper system, they might be made noble 
soldiers of. Look at our Goorkha corps, 
which were pretty nearly similarly situated ; 
I feel convinced that, under our present 
mode of discipline, any attempt at recruit- 
ing among them would I'ail, as tliey would 
all speedily desert and return to their 
mountains. 

Syihet is separated on the N. and N. E. 
from Assam by an extensive range of 
mountains, some points of which are G,000 
feet above the adjacent plains ; they are 
inhabited by Cosseeahs and other tribes. 
The principal passes into Assam arc Luck- 
hath, only about eighteen miles N. of tlie 
town of Syihet, and Bhookola in Cachar. 
On the east it is divided from the Burmah 
empire by the two small hill states of 
Munnypoor and Cachar ; and independent 
Tipperah, inhabited by the Rookies (a 
savage race), bounds it to the southward. 
The eastern and southern parts of the dis- 


trict are intersected by hills ; but the north - 
ern, central, and western parts are under 
water during several months in the year, 
when they present the appearance of a vast 
lake, studded with villages, which are 
generally erected on artificial mounds. 
All communication is by boats, the largest 
class of which can traverse the country 
with facility. This inundation commonly 
begins to subside in October; but the 
country does not become passable till the 
end of November, and even after that 
period, numerous quagmires and marshes, 
which never dry up, render travelling ex- 
tremely difficult and tedious. The rains 
set in early in April. The principal rivers 
are the Soorraah (which runs close to the 
tow'u of Syihet, and is there about 300 
yards broad), and the Koseeara. These 
rivers form the principal communication 
between the eastern and w’estern parts of 
the district. No goods of any bulk are ever 
transported by land ; as, except a few miles 
immediately round the town of Syihet, 
there are no roads in the district. Carriages 
of all kinds, or beasts of burthen, are un- 
know n. The climate is peculiar, in conse- 
quence, probably, of certain localities by 
w'hich it is influenced. The temperature of 
the atmosphere is extremely variable ; du- 
ring the cold season it is higher than miglit 
be expected from the latitude, commonly 
from 65 to 80 between daybreak and noon. 
The thermometer gradually increases till 
March, when violent storms of hail and 
rain lower it again to 65. As the season 
advances it again rises ; but it is entirely 
governed by the rains ; if they are con- 
tinued and violent, it will seldom range in 
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June beyond 80 or 82, and has sometimes 
been known as low as 74. But a failure 
of rain causes an immediate rise, and if 
ten or twelve days elapse without any, tlie 
thermometer will get up to 96. During 
August and September the violence of 
the rains in a great measure subsides ; but 
the atmosphere continues loaded with va- 
pours ; and though the Fahrenheit is not 
above 83, yet the sense of heat and incon- 
venience is much greater than might be 
expected at that range. October, in which 
month the rain ceases, is the hottest and 
most unpleasant in the year. 

The storms of hail and rain which rage 
with violence in the spring, appear to be 
caused by the hills and mountains by 
which the di^trict is covered ; they arc 
generally accompanied by severe thunder. 
Fogs are common in the cold season, and 
earthquakes not unfreqiient. 

Sylhet is beyond a doubt unhealthy; 
during tile months of August, September, 
and October, the low intermittent prevails. 
The cholera has also paid frequent visits 
since 1817, generally at the rise and fail 
of the year. Not less than 1016 of the po- 
pulation have, it is said, fallen victims to 
it. This drain in the population is sup- 
plied by tlie influx of settlers from Cachar, 
IVlunnypoor, and Assam, wdio are driven 
from their countries by the misrule of their 
governors. These settlers are industrious 
and peaceable, and botli in person and 
habits offer a remarkable contrast to the 
Bengallee. Now I must give you some 
insight into our poIiti‘’s. 

The Cosseealis have occasionally been 
troublesome : we have now three posts 
along their frontier, five in the cold season. 
They care not for the 7 hannadar's people, 
some of whose heads they have at times 
made free with : but a red coat is so much 
respected by tliem, that I almost doubt if 
the Lincoln green of the corps lately ar- 
rived here ought not be changed for that 
colour. I am told, that by stopping the 
supplies which these poor people draw from 
the plain, and which can be easily done at 


all times, they can always be brought to 
their bearings. 

Farther to the N.E. and E. lies Ca- 
char, separated from us only by the Soor- 
mab river and a nullah ; it is governed 
by two or three brothers, who are eternally 
fighting. The other day there was a grand 
battle opposite Budderpore, one of our 
little forts. Beyond them (towards Bur- 
mah) !•> Munnypoor, another liill state, 
separated from Caebar by some lofty 
mountains. In 1817 the Burmahs had 
jiossession of this state, whiclj they still 
retain ; and the Munnypoorecs, driven 
from their native soil, have seized on Ca- 
char : a desultory warfare has since been 
carried on, and, if \\e do not interfere, 
Cachar must ere long fill a jmoy to the 
Burmahs, when they will come in im- 
mediate contact with us, at a point of the 
frontiers ill defined, and totally unpro- 
tected. Government might obviate this, 
by taking Cachar under its protection : a 
measure at once politic and humane, as it 
is now torn to pieces by faction. The 
lofty range of mountains which separates 
it from Munnypoor would form an ex- 
cellent boundary' against tlie Burmaljs, and 
a very small force, occupying a few of the 
passes, would at all times prevent their en- 
trance into oiir territory. As the peopleol 
Cachar have frequently applied to be taken 
under our protection, we have only to sig- 
nify our intention of doing so to the Bur- 
mahs, and they wmuld have no plea wliat- 
ever for objecting to it. I do not think a 
soldier would be required on the occasion. 
Tlie Rookies are savages, and said to be 
cannibals : they not long ago cut off a 
large party of uur Ryots. 

The Tipperah Rajah who claims the 
country was applied to ; but he stated he 
had no controul over them ; which mav 
possibly be the case, as the hills they in- 
habit are said to be almost impenetrable. 
There is now a small party of our troops 
in a stockade, at a place called Chargo- 
lah, and I hope they will respect the red 
coats.— [Jo/m SulL 


SHERWAHRAY HILLS. 


Thk Sherwahray Hills, according to tra- 
dition, derive their name from a famous 
Sennassee, who flourished above 1,000 
years ago ; the people seldom call them by 


their proper name, but by one signifying 
the «‘good hill,” « holy hill,” 8cc. Tliey 
are situated six miles to the north of 
Salem, and to their very basis the country 
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ib in the highest btate of cultivation. From desire to gain the good-will of strangers, 
the ^ttom to the encamping ground at the Their life is entirely of a pastoral descrip- 
top is seven miles ; the ascent U in general tion, and crimes of a heinous nature are 
so easy, as to permit of a person being car- seldom or never committed amongst them, 
ried up either in a ton-jon or on horseback. Their disputes are in general settled by 
Hie height of these hills was very cor- the head-man of each Naud ; but when the 
rectly taken by Captain Cullon, during matter in dispute is of importance, the 
that gentleman's barometrical observations tliree chiefs meet together, and having 
in 1819, by whicli Salem was found to be heard both parties, pass their decision 


1 ,070 feet above die level of the sea, and 
half way up the hill. At a village where 
persons go up in general to breakfast, it 
was found to be 1,970 feet above Salem, 
and the encamping ground at the top 
^3,530. FlagstafT Peak, near the encamp- 
ment, .3,783, and a hill with a pagoda, 
about four miles and a half from the 
camp, was found to be 4,190; the height 
therefore of the encampment above the 


sea is 4,600 

VlagstafF Peak 4,850 

Hill with Pagoda 5,260 


These liills consist of three separate 
Naiids ; the Salem, the IVlociioo, and the 
Mootoo Naud, the last of which is the only 
one now alluded to; it is the most lofty, 
and a perfect table-land, in bread ih about 
three miles, and in length nearly seven. 
On all sides of the mountain there is thick 
jungle to tlie summit, but the Uble-land is 
perfectly clear, and a considerable portion 
of it is under cultivation. I'he soil appears 
to consist of a brown vegetable mould, 
producing very thick short grass. There 
do not seem to be any marks of swampy 
ground, and the water, except in the 
months of April and JMay, is considered 
by the natives themselves equally whole- 
some with that on the plains; whether 
their objections to the water during these 
two months be well founded or otherwise, 
must be determined by experience. 

From all sides of tlie table-land the eye 
is delighted with the most extensive and 
splendid scenery, and the clusters of 
gigantic trees, combined with the rich 
green of the fields of young millet, recall 
to memory the picturesque and beautiful 
appearance of our gardens and plantations 
at home. 

ITie inhabitants consist exclusively of 
the caste called Vellalers, and by their ac- 
count emigrated about 600 years ago from 
Conjeverara, Their manners and mode 
of life arc extremely simple, and their dis- 
positions appear to be of the best kind, 
civil and obliging, manifesting a strong 


which is always fina!, and received with 
perfect submission and respect : they 
have never jet applied to our courts for 
justice. Their females seem to be much 
secluded, at least it is very rarely they are 
seen ; but, from the number of children 
which appear, they must either be very 
numerous or very prolific. By their own 
account tliey are a very healthy race, which 
is corroborated by their appearance ; the 
only disease they dread is the small-pox, 
which some years ago nearly depopulated 
the hills. No case of the spasmodic cho- 
lera has ever occurred amongst them ; a 
lame or deformed person has not been 
seen, and many appear to have attained an 
extreme old age. 

The principal grains cultivated are 
wheat, barley, and millet; and the imple- 
ments of husbandry are the same as those 
used on plains. Tlie land appears to be ex- 
tieniely fertile, but after the seed is put 
into the ground it is left to itself ; no atten- 
tion is paid to weeding, &c. 

The sides of the mountain in particular, 
but also the table-land at the top, present 
the widest scope for botanical researcli. 
Many of the common flowers of England 
are Indigenous to the hills, and many rare 
plants and flowers belonging to a more 
congenial climate. Amongst the former 
is the “ Jatamanse,” or Julian Spikenard; 
at all events a plant of that name is w ell 
know’ll to the mountaineers, and it answers 
exactly the description given of it by Sir 
\V"m. Jones. But the most magnificent 
trees to be seen on the hills are the cedar 
and the “ Michislia Champucca " of Lin- 
naeus, the flower of which is like gold, and 
of so strong an aromatic scent that bees 
w ill not light on it ; of fruits, none have 
yet been seen except the raspberiy', red and 
white, and the “ Septospermuin,” both of 
w hich grow in the greatest abundance. 

The domestic animals are black cattle 
and buffaloes ; the former are very nume- 
rous, and much superior to those on the 
plains ; the wild animals arc elk, hog, bear. 
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and bison ; tigers have lately found their 
May to Ihe' encani^pnient, as also have 
hyfcnhs and jackals; but none of these 
ahithals are said to breed on the table-land. 
JiiH^ fowl, jwirtridges, and quails of all 
kft^ds 'arfe numw-ous ; the bison is by far 
th^ largest animal known in this part of 
Indra,‘ the elephant excepted, and when 
hafd pressed, show's a considerable degree 
of bravery. 

The climate of the Sherwahray hills is 
certainly not near so cold as that of the 
Neelgherrys, but perhaps it may be found 
quite cold enough ; it is not intended to 
compare tlie one with the other in any 
respect ; tliey may both have advantages pe- 
culiar to themselves ; and the Sherwahray 
Hills may be found a delightful retreat 
during the hot months, for theEuropean in- 
habitants of Trichiiiopoly, Wdlore, Arcot, 
Madras, and even Bangalore. Ail these 
places aie considerably above 100 miles 
nearer to the Sherwahrays tlian to the 


Neelgherrys, and the facility with which 
supplies are procured from Salem, must 
add greatly to the comfort of those going 
to them. 

The Sherw'ahrays have been known to 
the European residents at Salem for some 
years past, and parties have very frequently 
gone to them fora few days at a time: but 
it is only recently that they have attracted 
particular attention, or that they have been 
thought of as a place of abode. During 
the last two months they have been visited 
by nearly twenty gentlemen and ladies, 
who all enjoyed the best possible health ; 
and amongst their followers, in number 
about 300, only five cases of fever occured, 
which appeared to have been brought on 
by exposure to tl)e cold night air, and 
sleeping on tiie clamp ground : but amongst 
those, three had for years been subject to 
fever, and probably they would have had 
an attack of it below*.“^[ Madras Gaz, 


COLAIR LAKE. 

SITUATED TO THE N.X.E. OF MA StTLITATAM, AND EAST OF ELLORE. 


'I’he Colair is a fresh-W'ater lake of great 
magnitude, and of the highest importance 
to agriculture. It is situated at the N.E. 
projecting corner of the Condapilly Circar, 
and is somewhat of the shape of an oval, 
occupying a natural hollow space of coun- 
try in the interior, where several streams 
hasten to discharge themselves into it. 
These streams would run off into the 
Ooputair,* if they were not held in on 


* Tj>e Ooputair, whicli divides tUe Circar of 
Condapilly from that of Ellore and Rajalimundrj', 
IS a eah water river, which contributes very largely 
to the revenue of the Collectorate. It is visited 
by the hood tides as far up as the Colair; and is 
navigated by small boats, which carry grain, fuel, 
&c. This river produces plenty of fish, and fur- 
niihes employment for a number of poor indi- 
gent families who reside near us banks, and are 
wholly devoted to fishing. It carries away any 
vnrplus water from the lake. From Darmapooram, 
a liamiet in the neighbourliood of the lake, ilie 
Ooputair, which is deep and muddy, and about 
titty yard* in breadth, flows winding m a souther- 
ly direction, uU iiarrires at a ferry much fre- 
quented, lying between Culdendy and Yaloor- 
paiid, whence it shapes us progress eastward, till 
it it joined by another little salt-water river from 
the other district, which river is likewise visited 
by the flood rides. Thence the Ooputair goes 
southerly with several windings, passing by Mul- 
bgoonia and PeddaUmka, where it again tuns 
#ast a <mall distance before il shapes itself souih- 


the S.E. by fifteen small detached em- 
bankments, extending in a line over a 
space of five miles. The breadth of the 
lake varies from seven to twelve miles, 
W’hile its extreme length may be reckoned 
at twenty-two, and it measures in cir- 
cumference no less than sixty miles, 
covering an area of nearly i200 square 
miles. Within its bosom are no less than 
fifteen islands of various sizes, with forty- 
four hamlets on them, which were origi- 
nally inhabited by Pariahs, or men of tlie 
lowest caste among the Hindus ; but at 
present they are more than half deserted, 
witli the exception of the small elevated 
spots where the habitations are fixed. The 
w hole of tliese islands are immersed when 

easterly, A river from Pinnadoor of the same 
description unites with it here, and widens its 
channel to 120 yards j which, however, is rapidly 
and greatly augmented in us progress to join the 
sea between Samaldaug and GulUpollam, after 
performing many cnn-iderable windings and 
flowings over a flat swampy count ly, overgrown in 
its immediate neiglibourhood wuh a species of 
low wood peculiar to marshy grounds, Caulyput- 
num, Pautipaud, and Lasara,in succession, stand 
contiguous to its north bank, a few miles before it 
throws itself into the sea j which part of its 
course is deliglitfully diversified with wood and 
other objects of interest. 
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the lake is full, which happens about a 
raonth previous to the breaking tip of the 
rains in a very good season : but as this is 
of short duration, the more elevated parts 
soon begin to appear above water, and arc 
immediately and very successfully culti- 
vated with paddy, which in a very little 
time spreads tliroughout the whole extent 
of each of the islands, presenting one 
great and uninterrupted expanse of ver- 
dure. One of the easternmost of the is- 
lands was anciently a place of strong de- 
fence, which the remains of a circular forti- 
fication, called Coluity-cothi, serve to shew, 
ft is the only place of the foity-four vil- 
lage^ on the lake that is inhabited by 
Braminsand the higher orders of Soodras. 
On a failure of the annual supplies, owing 
either to a dry season or to other causes, 
the lake soon dries throughout, and the 
greatest scarcity of drinkable water pre- 
vails ; so much so, as not even to serv^e the 
inhabitants of the islands, who arc, upon 
such occasions, compelled to desert their 
places of abode, or to supply thenaselves 
from the villages situated in the vicinity of 
the lake. When this happens, and it was 
the case during the years 1816 and 1817, 
it is considered as an evil, equivalent to a 


famine, since it reduces to great straits 
thousands of dte peasantry belongii^ to 
tlie surrounding districts, who sure sup- 
ported, in a great measure, by the fruit of 
their labours in the culture of rice on the 
islands and banks of the lake. The num- 
ber of fishermen also, who reside there and 
find a handsome livelihood by fishing, suf- 
fer much upon such failures, and are in 
consequence constrained to resort to other 
places, till such time as cii'cum stances 
favour a return. Not to mention the finny 
inhabitants of this lake, w’hich in a good 
season report states it to abound with, in 
great variety of sorts and sizes ; it like- 
wise produces a few species of shell-fish, 
which furnish the inliabi rants with food 
and lime. The iblands and borders of the 
lake produce two species of grass, one 
called Jumboo, and the otlier Corak, used 
for vai'ious purposes, and among others 
for thatching house*:. It also produces 
abundance of certain species of roots, 
eaten by the lower cla-,s of people; and 
which is sometimes made a substitute for 
bread by bruising them into powder, and 
preparing the powder in the same manner 
as they are accustomed to do meal or flour 
produced from grain. — [Crd. Jour, 


THE PORTS OF TAGANROG AND KERTCH, IN THE 
SEA OF AZOV. 


Without wishing to arrogate to 
ourselves the character of a prophet, 
we may venture to predict that the 
south of Russia will, at no distant 
period, form one of the most power- 
ful empires in the world; and most 
probably, too, under a government 
distinct from that which may then 
rule at St. Petersburgh or Moscow. 
The countries bordering on the Dnie- 
per, the Don, the Black Sea, and the 
Sea of Azov, the Chersonese, Kri- 
mea, the country of the Don Cossacs, 
and Taurida, are, with little excep- 
tion, so rich in soil, so congenial in 
climate, so happily situated for inter- 
nal as well as foreign communication, 
possessed of such a variety of natural 
productions, and so capable of in- 
creasing them, that to rise as rapidly, 
and to become as ]) 0 \verful as the 
Asiatic Joinvi,-— No. 100. 


United States, for instance, they re- 
quire nothing but a governmeut pro- 
mising as much freedom and security 
to the seller as they do. For even 
under a government constituted as 
that of Russia is, and in spite of the 
frequent w^ars which this power has 
carried on against the Turks and Per- 
sians, which have necessarily operated 
as a great drawback upon the pros- 
perity of the provinces bordering so 
closely upon the seat of them, they 
have, ever since Catherine and Alex- 
ander dispossessed the Turks and 
Tartars of a portion of them, and se- 
cured the others against the incur- 
sions of these barbarians, increased 
so rapidly in population, wealth, and 
importance, that they may now be 
considered as the most promising pro- 
vinces of the enquire, and as the gra- 
VoL. XVII. 3 B 
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vmty of Europe. Tho towns of Odessa, 
Theodosia, Keitch and Taganrog, which 
forty years ago formed but so many 
coUections of hovels, tenanted by poor 
Russian^ fishermen, or lazy Tartars-, 
now contain numerous industrious 
and wealthy inhabitants, generally re- 
siding in well-built brick or stone 
houses ; and abound likewise in splen- 
did edifices dedicated to the comforts, 
the industry, and the religious wor- 
ship of the public. The country 
around them consisted formerly of 
immense grass-covered plains, called 
stej^es, which, in the possession of 
the Tartars, were turned to little or 
no ‘account ; it is now, however, 
broken up by the plough, and pro- 
duces rich crops of wheat, which are 
exported to all parts of the world. 
But although wheat may at present 
be considered as the staple commodity 
of the country, there are also large 
exportations of various other kinds of 
grain, iron, copper, tallow, flax, lea- 
ther, skins, furs, and, in short, of 
every production of Russia, however 
remote. It may likewise be added, 
that there are few productions, either 
of the north or south, which might 
not be introduced with success into 
these regions; in the Kriniea, and 
some parts of Taurida, for instance, 
the vine and the olive might be grown 
with advantage, since capers, the 
fruit of a very tender plant, are pro- 
duced in great quantities, without 
culture, on the shores of the sea of 
Azov. 

Taganrog was built by Peter the 
Great in 1696, for the purpose of re- 
newing the ancient trade of Russia 
with the eastern W'^orld. The peace 
on thePruth, however, (in 1711) oc- 
casioned a temporary interruption to 
the extensive plans of this extraordi- 
naiy monarch. They were revived 
under Catherine II., and will, in all 
probability, be accomplished during 
the reign of the present emperor. 'On 
this.monarch's accession to the throne, 
he fountj the port of Taganrog in a 
n^lected state,, and ordered it to be 


Kertch^ in the Sea of Azov. [Apaii> 
repaired and extended. A banking- 
house and a quarantine-office were 
established under his auspices ; a go- 
vernor was appointed ; and trade soon 
began to flourish. Foreign merchants 
shortly began to establish themselves 
at this port, and the governments of 
the countries from w'hich the}’’ respec- 
tively came, sent or appointed consuls 
to W'atch over the interests of their 
subjects. As trade increased, the 
town was enlarged and beautified; and 
the number of warehouses about the 
exchange already amounts to 1 70, the 
building of which alone cost no less 
than 2,000,000 of roubles. 

According to the best accounts 
the imports at Taganrog, during the 
ten years ending 1818, amounted in 
the aggregate to 47,549,785 roubles, 
and the exports to 67:,433,828 roubles. 
The trade, moreover, has been gradu- 
ally on the increase, for, in 1809, the 
imj^orts were 808,775 roubles, and the 
exports 1,418,251 ; w hilst in 1818 the 
former amounted to 8,516,775 rou- 
bles, and the lattcrto 13,856,680. 

There are various causes which 
have contributed to the rapid rise of 
this port. Its situation near the Wol- 
ga and at the mouth of the Don ren- 
ders it preferable to any harbour in 
the Black Sea, since by means of 
these two rivers it is enabled to re- 
ceive a much greater quantity of pro- 
duce from the interior at a cheaper 
rate; possesses likewise greater facili- 
ties for conveying foreign produc- 
tions and mafmfactures into the very 
heart of the empire, even to Siberia. 
The wheat grown in the vicinity of 
Taganrog is also the most esteemed, 
and fetches the highest prices in the 
ports of Europe. But, above all, pro- 
visions are so plentiful and cheap, that 
vessels find it more convenient to re- 
victual here than in any other port. 

All these advantages will, however, 
be greatly increased, if the Govern^' 
ment should succeed in uniting the 
Don with the Wolga. At present, thfe 
barges coming down the latter Hvef 
are unloaded at Duhoivrcs (Dubdts-* 
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koi), and carried, together with their 
cargoes, a distance of sixty wersts, to 
the staniza of Kalchalinskaya on the 
Don; here they are again launched 
into the water, and the goods thus 
re-embarked are conveyed to the for- 
tress of Rostovv, where they are de- 
posited in warehouses ; hence they 
are transported in smaller barges to 
the vessels in the harbour, or to the 
exchange at Taganrog. Sometimes 
this is done by means of the sanie 
barges in which they were brought to 
Rostow ; but then they must be 
lightened on passing the girlcs (a 
Tartar word, signifying mouths of a 
river) of the Don, on account of the 
shallowness of the w ater. The barges 
are then sold to the inhabitants of 
Taganrog for timber and fire-wood; 
this being the chief want to which 
this town is exposed. 

The country around is a perfect 
fiat, and was, till witiiin the last forty 
years, a boundless steppe, the abode 
of innumerable herds of bulfalocs, 
oxen, cows, and flocks of sheep, with 
which the steppes towards the Don 
still abound. The laud, however, be- 
came gradually stocked wdth settlers, 
and niunerous farm-houses and vil- 
lages are now continually s[)ringing up 
amidst the endless wheat-fields, un- 
relieved by any trees, except the few 
which have latterly been planted, 
chiefly along the l oads, b}^ order ol 
Government. Now and then the c\e 
rests upon an artificial mound, which, 
according to the tradition current 
among the peasantry, formerly sup- 
ported temples of the heathenish 
Tartars. This opinion seems confirm- 
ed by the stone idols which are fre- 
quently dug up in them. These are 
of very coarse workmanship, and are 
usual! V placed by the inhabitants along 
the roads, to serve as guides during a 
snow-storm. In some places, also, 
tumuli and ancient fortifications are 
discovered, but the eye looks in vain 
for some natural elevation, or a clump 
of trees, to repose on. 

In order to secure vessels against 


the dangers of the Azovian sea, in 
which from eight to twelve ships used 
annually to be lost, a light-house has 
been erected on the cape of Bjeloras- 
kara, 150 wersts from Taganrog; and 
five others placed on vessels are sta- 
tioned in the most dangerous parts on 
both sides of the sea. 

If Russia succeeds in establishing a 
land communication with India and 
Tartary for the purpose of trade, as 
she has been trying to do for several 
years past, by sending embassies to 
almost every government and horde 
of Central Asia, this port must grow 
still more ia importance, as it may 
become, in a great measure, the em- 
porium of the north and east at the 
same time. 

By a late order of the Emperor. 
Alexander, a new harbour has been 
opened at Kertch. This small towrt 
lies at the foot of a chain of hills, 
the highest of which is still called 
the Chair of Mithridates, and at a 
short distance from the ruins of 
the ancient city of Panlikapcenm^ 
near the straights of Yenikale (Eni- 
kale). This harbour, which, by its 
situation, much resembles that of Con- 
stantin o])le, is formed by a gulf about 
four miles in depth, making a penin- 
sula, wdiich is connected with the. 
main land of Krirnea by the isthmus 
of Theodosia. A fortress, at the foot 
of which traces of an ancient pier 
are still visible, divides the port into, 
tw'O basins. Protected by nature on 
every side against the wind and waves, 
the harbour is, at the same time, ex- 
tensive and convenient, and likewise 
so safe, that ships wintering here, have 
been left to lie on the mud, without 
ever receiving any damage. Ships 
from the Black Sea may enter or leave 
this harbour at all seasons of the 
year, the sandbanks of Yenikale ly- 
ing beyond Kertch, near the entrance^ 
into the sea of Azov. 

* Pantikopceum was built by a Greek colony^ 
from Milet, and subsequently became ilie capitat 
i>f the European part of the kingdom of Bospho- 
rus. It wjs here where Miitindates the Great 
dud. 

3 Bi2 
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Kertch is under the same authority 
as the town of Yenikale, on the other 
side of the peninsula ; the inhabitants 
of bclh amounting to about 4,000 
souls, for the most part Greeks, who 
s^tled here during the reign of Cathe- 
rine II. The peninsula of Kertch has 
not yet been sufficiently examined, 
although every step on it brings us to 
some monuments of the mercantile 
industry and splendour of the Greeks, 
Venetians, or Genoese, who had suc- 
cessively settled on these coasts. The 
prospect of prosperity is now much 
greater than it ever was before, 
thd sphere of commercial enterprize 
and communication being infinitely 
more extensive. The country around 
Kertch is as yet, however, but little 
cultivated, owing to the apathy and 
want of agricultural skill of the Tar- 
tars, who at present inhabit it. But 
any industrious Europeans who might 
settle here, will find this part of Kri- 
mea as productive as any other dis- 
trict of that fertile province. The 
rich pastures of this peninsula support 
mimerous herds of cattle of a large 
size, and flocks of black and grey 
sheep, called Astrachan, the skins of 
which are so much valued. These 
animals require here neither a winter- 
stock of provisions, nor any buildings 
to shelter them. Some of the Tartar 
princes also keep studs. There are, 
likewise, Angola and Astrachan goats 
of the same race as those which were 
hitely imported into France. Fishing 
is, carried on to a considerable extent 
, m thene^hbouring seas; and game is 
yeiy abundant on shore. Salt may 
.he obtained in large quantities, and 
Sinre as an article of coasting-trade, 
and for salting meat and fish for ex- 
portation. Besides the common salt, 
s^t is obtained. The neigh- 
bouring bills abound in sulphurous 
springs, naptha, yellow ochre, blue 
irqn-clay, and another species of clay 
of*uhcoinnion fineness, of which, pro- 
bably, the ancient inhabitants of the 
Bdsphorlis used to make their beauti- 
ful vases, specimens of which are still 
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found among the ruins of their an- 
cient capital. There are also great 
quantities of stones for building, aiwl 
springs of excellent water. Indeed, 
nature seems to have qualified this 
harbour in an eminent degree, to be 
one day one of the most considerable 
places of commerce in the Russian 
dominions. The produce of the coun- 
try may be collected from the rivers 
and ports of the sea of Azov, and 
brought here in small coasting vessels, 
by which means ships which are not 
fit for the navigation of that sea, or 
which arrive at a season too far ad- 
vanced to venture upon it, may take 
in their cargoes here, and sailing along 
the coasts, reach their destinations in 
safety. The country of the Tchemo- 
morskoi Cossacs, situated on the op- 
posite shore of the straight, is very 
fertile, and supports countless herds 
and flocks ; fishing is earned on 
by the inhabitants to a considerable 
extent. The agriculture of this peo- 
ple, encouraged by the new market 
which will now be opened for them 
at Kertch, will furnish rich supplies 
for trade, and a new market will be 
found among them in return. 

The privileges granted to this port 
are similar to those of Taganrog and 
Theodosia; and we doubt whether 
it will not, in the course of a few 
years, rival even the former. It re- 
ceives considerable advantj^es from 
its proximity to the Tcherkese, and 
still more to Abasia, a country of 
Mount Caucasus, inhabited by a nu- 
merous and independent race of peo- 
ple. Its abundance of salt will give 
great stimulus to this trade, as salt is 
the medium of exchange among the 
mountaineers of those regions. The 
Russian Government, aware of this 
circumstance, allows merchants to 
purchase salt from its own lakes at 
tlie crown price, and to import, for 
the space of ten years, duty free, any 
of the produce of the Tcherkese and 
Abasia countries, such as horses (of 
a most beautiful breed), dried skins, 
peUry, wax, honey, timber of various 
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kinds, gall-nuts, dried fiiut, laurel- foundations of tasteless mosques. TTie 
leaves, &c. The Russian goods which towns and villages that were rebuUt 
are used in exchange in this trade, are by the Tartars and Turks are coinpd- 
likewise permitted to be exported with- ratively few ; and more has been done 
out duty, for the same term. towards the restoration of the country 

This trade was at one time carried within the short period during which 
on by the Genoese with considerable it has been in the possession of the 
advantage to themselves; and was Russians, than in the 600 years it 
continued in a flourishing condition was held by the Mohammedans. In 
till the fall of Constantinople put a stop the vicinity of Kertch we find the 
to their navigation on the Black Sea. ruins of Pantikapceiim and N^prn- 
Ruins of their various factories are still pheeum ; and those of Cimmeria and 
seen on the shores of the Tcherkese Pkango7'ia, two cities equally impor- 
and Abasia countries, and the esteem tant for commerce and power, on the 
in which their memory is yet held adjoining island of Taman. Those 
among those nations, is an evident very ancient edifices called Cyclopian, 
proof that the advantages of the trade are very numerous about here, and 
then carried on were mutual, and that are probably the receptacle of trea- 
they might be made so again. sures of art equally ancient, since by 

The countries about the Bosphorus their gigantic strength they withstood 
contain, however, other treasures be- even the demolishing fury of the 
sides those of commerce and agricul- Tartars. 

ture to which we have alluded ; we Scientific researches have been made 
mean the treasures of antiquity, hid- here from time to time, since TauHda 
den either among mouldering ruins, has belonged to Russia, and been 
or in the bosom of the earth. These restored to civilization, but they were 
countries, which are so well described only partial ; and the discoveries that 
by Strabo, were at one period the have been made of statues, inscrip- 
seats of learning, of arts and sciences, tions, vases, medals, and other ct- 
and commerce ; but by a succession riosities, although numerous, have 
of internal revolutions, and invasions been so scattered about, that they are 
by barbarians, especially those of the almost entirely lost to history. It 
Tartars under Gengis Khan and his seems, however, that regulations have 
successors, have reduced them to a now been made by the Russian Gb- 
desert, and swept their inhabitants vernment to prevent for the ftiture, 
from the face of the earth. Not a those partial researches and unefistin- 
town, nor village, nor temple of that guishing dilapidations ; but it is to 
prosperous age have remained ; all be hoped that, at the same time, 
has sunk under the merciless hand of measures will be taken to make 
the devastating hordes. All human researches general and systematic, 
habitations were razed to the ground, and that the remains of antiquity 
the temples were demolished, the sta- which Taurida still conceals, wUI not 
tues broken, and the precious remains be suffered much longer to moulder 
of Roman and Greek art used for uselessly in the earth. Y. Z. 

RfiPLY TO THE MISREPRESENTATIONS OF THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW ON THE COMPANY’S CHINA-TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 

Six : An attack has been made containing little that is new in point 
upon the East-India Con>pany’s China of argument, but quite unprecedept- 
m’onopoly, in an article in the last ed, I believe, in the violence of its 
number of the Edinburgh Review, in\ecUves. 
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’It the tivide^foted tale* of 

the "exfefttoHitmry cxp^siveness and 
extravagance of the Company’s esta- 
bhshmenf at Canton ; and then, on 
hardly^^ any* other foundation than the 
supposed result of a comparison be- 
tween certain price-currents of teas 
sold in the markets of the Continent 
add America, and the official accounts 
of the Company’s sales in Leadenhall 
Street, at once charges the Court of 
Eafit-Jndia Directors with ^ unparal- 
leled rapacity,” “ scandalous imposi- 
tion,” ” barefeced robbery,” and the 
” l^uitder of their fellow-citizens,” 

Prom the above spedmen, it is easy 
to ' judge of the tone and temper in 
which the accusation is made. Lan- 
guage such as this was often employed, 
and no doubt with considerable suc- 
cess, m exciting the public indignation 
against the supposed delinquencies of 
cert^ of the Company’s servants in 
India, some thirty years ago : but 
really, in the present day, and when 
applied to the public proceedings of 
puUic bodies in this country, it is 
little else than ridiculous, and with 
cvely unprejudiced mind must weaken 
the cause it is intended to support ; 
like overstrained arguments which 
overshoot the mark they aim at, and, 
by attempting to prove too much, 
prove nothing. 

Nevertheless it must be confessed 
that the arithmetical statements which 
arc the pretext for their high-sounding 
charges, deserve some examination. 
The conclusion which the reviewer 
draws— that the public in England 
actually pay (exclusive of the tax) 
aboifi two millions sterling more for 
th^eea which they consume, than they 
woitld^ if the trade were free — is, 
no doubts if the fact be so, a serious 
nafioiial grievance. It is, therefore, 
undoubtedly of some importance to 
asd^rtaia hi what manner this extraor- 
dinoiy assertion is attempted to be 
substaudated. 
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The chief burthen of this supposed 
grievance (more than two thirds of 
the whole amount) is stated to be sus- 
tained on the article of congo; and 
in order to prove the comparatively, 
high price in London of this species 
of tea, a New York price-current of 
the year is quoted, in which 

Congo tea appears to have sold in that 
market, on an average rate, at 
per lb. English money, just Id. less 
per Ib. than boheti tea at the same 
time and place. 

Now every person who is in the 
least degree acquainted with that sub- 
ject, knows that the tea which the 
English dealers denominate congo, is 
a species far superior in quality to that 
denominated bohea ; and every person 
who has ever been concerned in the 
tea trade in China knows equally well 
that the congo tea costs in the Can- 
ton market, on an average, at least 
ttuice as much as the congo of the 
America^ price-current is stated to 
have fetched in the market of New 
York. 

Nothing can be more evident, there- 
fore, than that this American congo is 
a tea of a totally different quality from 
that which we consume under the 
same denomination in England, and 
that, consequently, the cheapness of 
the former, is no proof whatever of 
the dearness of the latter : we nught 
as well contrast the low prices of 
Bristol or Irish diamonds in the Pa- 
lais Royal at Paris, with the high 
prices asked for real diamonds in Bond 
Street, and impute the difference en- 
tirely to the extortion and “ unpa- 
ralleled rapacity” of our London 
jewellers. 

In fact, the lowness of the prices 
of teas in the markets of the Conti- 
nent and America, compared with 
those ofteas of the same denomina- 
tion in England, is precisely what 
was to have been expected. It would 
have reflected little credit on the dis- 
crimipation of the servants of the Com- 
pany inChinaif this had been otherwise. 
It is notorious that they have the re- 
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fusal of al}^ or nearly all, the teas, espe- 
cially ^ongoes, which are brought to 
market at Canton ; and it would cer- 
tmnly have been somewhat extraordi- 
nary if the teas which they had been at 
the pains of selecting for their em- 
ployers, (lid not, after all, prove better, 
and sell at higher prices than those 
which they had left in the market. 

The fact, indeed, of the great supe- 
riority of the teas sold in the British 
market has never been denied; but 
the Reviewer has found it convenient 
entirely to overlook it on the present 
occasion, for the sake of his argu- 
ment. The following admission on 
the subject, by one of the most de- 
cided opponents* of the monopoly, 
taken from the report of his evidence 
before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Foreign Trade, is 
pretty conclusive. 

^The East-India Company are, at 
present, almost the sole purchasers of 
genuine good teas at Canton ; what 
the Americans take are mostly oid 
teas, or of inferior quality ; and the 
same may be said with regard to ships 
of continental Europe ” P. 287. 

Having thus pretty well disposed of 
the main charge against the East- 
India Company, and the Directors, it 
remains to say a few words in vindica- 
tion of their servants in China. 

It is alleged that the Supracargoes 
receive very large fixed salaries in 
addition to a commission estimated 
to produce upon an average about 
a year, besides the free en- 
joyment of a luxurious table : and all 
this for only doing a duty similar to 
that which is infinitely better done for 
the Americans by a Consul with a 
salary of .£ 200 a year. 

First, with respect to their emolu- 
ments, the Supracargoes have no fixed 
salaries ; and the commission divided 
amongst t'hcra amounts upon an ave- 
rage, fittle more than half the 
ainoupt stated; and their ‘Mnxnrious 
table ** neither more nor less than an 

. , ,J. F. Muchell, gsii. 
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ordinary, provided chiefiy for the use 
of the guests who have an official daim 
to be invited to it, and in no essential 
respect better than the private tables 
of the captains of ships, except that it 
is, of course, upon a larger scale. 

Secondly ; with respect to the du- 
ties to be performed. These have been 
already described very much at large 
in a work, from which it will be suffi- 
cient to quote that the Supracargoes 
are charged with the sale of the im- 
ported, and the purchase of the ex- 
ported cargoes of twenty or thirty 
ships of the largest class, with all the 
details of loading and unloading ; the 
examination, selection, and appropria- 
tion of the goods ; the adjustment of 
loans, bills, exchanges, and treasury 
accounts, with other matters of fi- 
nance sucR^is-commerce on so Jatge et> 
scale must require ; with an extensive 
correspondence with the several Pre- 
sidencies of India, from each of which 
they receive considerable annual con- 
signments ; besides a much more fre- 
quent and voluminous correspondence 
with their principals at home; with all 
the requisite diaries, ledgers, books 
of accounts, and other records con- 
nected therewith, registered in dupli- 
cate and triplicate on account of the 
risk of loss in the course of their 
transmission home ; and all this in a 
minuteness of detail, certainly not very 
usual, but which the East-India Com- 
pany, in their jealous anxiety to 
sure a proper discharge of a trust exe- 
cuted at so great a distance, deem k 
expedient to require.” 

To the above summary must be 
added the previous contracts and 
other arrangements that precede the * 
arrival of the ships, the local difficul- 
ties of a commercial nature which iWe 
occasionally to be contended with ; the 
superinten dance of the affairs iof^^jueb * 
Chinese merchants as happen to faR 
into a state of embarrassmest or.iii-' 
solvency; the regulation and aupcErin*!.' 
tendance of the shipping of the Com- 
pany while at the port cU* GantortV^ 
and, though last not least, ‘‘ tficir ' 
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o&Gsai intfarcourse, direct or indirect, 
Of by letter, with tb|^ Choose 
Provindal GoTemment,” to which 
official intercourse, almost every privi- 
l^e whi(^ by connivance or express 
concesdloD, ^e trade (American as 
wdd as English) at present enjoys, 
inay in fact be attributed, instead of 
its being left, as it otherwise must have 
bees, “at the mCTcy of the interested 
combinations of a few privileged Hong 
merchants, and of the unchecked vio- 
lence and rapacity of a corrupt magis- 
tracy 1,500 miles from the seat of the 
empire.”* 

When the above facts were consi- 
dered, which are too notorious to be 
denied, I think the comparison which 
has been drawn between the duties of 
the Supracargoes and those which fall 
to the lot fji ^e American Constdship, 
aa office which is little more than 
Boimaal, mad generally performed by 
tome of the Amencan agents in China, 
with little or no salary, for the sake 
of the name, may safely be left to the 
coi^mpt and ridicule it merits. 

Having thus, I hope, successfully 
vindicated the Supracargoes from the 
charge of deriving excessive emolu- 
ments from sinecure places, little else 
remains to be said on the subject ; for 
the Reviewers themselves distinctly 
disdaim any intention of insinuatmg 
any thing to their personal prejudice. 
The following passage is taken from a 
fommr article on the same subject : 
“ It is needless, we hope, to say that 
nothing can be further from our in- 
tention than to insinuate any thing 
whatever to the personal prejudice of 
the gentlemen of the factory in China. 
Some of them, we know, are persons 
of the greatest talent and respectabi- 
lity ; and all of them, we believe, too 
good for their employment.” No. 58, 
p. 440. 

* Notirts routing to China, p. 
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Concluding what the employment of 
tbf St^iraimrgoes really is, this is cer- 
tainly high praise. The Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee of Fo- 
reign Trade of the House of Commons 
furnishes us with a similar tesrimony 
in their i^vour, from an eye-witness, 
and (one might suppose) a hostile 
one, as he was a strenuous advocate 
for a free trade. He was naturally 
asked by the Committee whether he 
had not seen “ any laxity or inatten- 
tion to business on the part of the 
Company’s servants but he was too 
honest and candid to attempt to bol- 
ster up a false theory with a personal 
calumny, and immediately replied, “ wo, 

CEKXAINLY NOT.” P.279. 

I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out contrasting the proceedings of the 
English and the Americans at Canton 
in cases of homicide. When we con- 
sider, on the one hand, “ the disinte- 
rested, fearless, and (in every instance 
for these last thirty years) successful 
exertion of the Supracargoes in pro- 
tecting British subjects who may hap- 
pen to become the innocent and un- 
happy object of unsubstantiated and 
unproved charges, and thus prevent- 
ing them from falling victims to the 
unprincipled and undistinguishing se- 
verity of Chinese law and when we 
see, on the other, the miserable and 
humiliating sacrifices of life and honour 
to which the unhappy Americans (in 
their disunited state, under what is 
called a free trade) are compelled to 
submit; I think we shall want no 
other testimony of the superior ex- 
cellence of that system which not only 
places our trade in such honourable 
hands, but which strengthens those 
hands with an influence capable of be- 
ing applied to such beneficial and im- 
portant purposes. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Amiccs. 


March )1, 1824, 
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Abdallah : an 0?'iental Poem, in three 
Canivg ; with other Pieces, By Ho- 
race Gwynne. London, 1824. 

The small space we are able to allot 
in oar present number to subjects of 
a light and entertaining character will 
oblige us to be very brief in our no- 
tice of this volume. 

The scene of the poem is Arabia ; 
and the poet has certainly chosen the 
most interesting period of Arabian 
history— the reign of the Prophet, 
when fanaticism was at its height, both 
amongst his own followers and the 
tribes which opposed him. The poem 
opens with a description of a defeat- 
ed band of Sabaean* Arabs who had 
escaped from a severe skirmish, in 
which the troops of Mohammed had 
been successful. Their leader, Ab- 
dallah, the son of a chief named Al 
Melech, is described as racked with 
all the fanatical fury of a fiend. He 
reproaches his followers for their 
cowardice, and declares his resolution 
of going instantly alone to Mecca, and 
assassinating Mohammed, though sur- 
rounded by his guards. In his way he 
passes over the field of the late battle, 
where he performs the last offices for 
a dying enemy, from whom he receives 
one of the Prophet’s standards, with 
a request that he would deliver it to 
Mohammed himself, as sent from the 
dying Hamsa. 

Immediately after this Zoharah, or 
the planet Venus personified, appears 
to him in a vision, as related in the 
following extract : 

Lo'vv by the dead man^s side 
Abdallah sate ; before his eyes there came, 
Borne on a cloud of bright ethereal flame, 
A form of Heaven, to whom the Grecians 

gave. 

Back in the olden time, the green sea- 
wave 


* Worshippers of the moon aod ^tars 
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For mother, fair Aphrodita, whose slirine 
Rose bri^t in every clime, her doubtftil 
line 

Obstructing not har worship. Loosely 
thrown 

Over her shape of snow, to which the 
stone 

Of Pharos, when compared, w«*e dark, 
there flowed 

Drapery of ether; in her face there glowed 
Beauty and heavenly youth ; her full dark 
eye, 

Her Iiair, her bosom heaving with the 
sigh 

Of ecstacy, her lips, her gait, her air. 
Spoke her the queen of all that’s bright 
and fair. 

To this ethereal form the youth had kneH 
From infancy, and in hia soul there dwdit 
Ecstatic harmonies of love, fiiat noae 
But those who bask beneath the burmng 
sun 

Of Araby can feel. Zoharah’s eye - 
Beamed on his awe-struck visage nq)tu- 
rously. 

And searched his soul, where in combus- 
tion lay 

Strange elements, and thoughts, in one of 
clay 

Seeming divine; tlien speaking in a tone 
Mellifluously rich, and flowing on, 

Like the soft murmur of the vernal wind 
Rippling the waters. Nerve thy danag 
mind. 

Son of Al Melech, for the hand of fate 
Is strong upon thee : dark and desolate 
Hath he of Mecca sworn to leave my 
shrine, — 

A dwelling for the solitary stork ! ’tis 
thine, 

Thou child of piety, to work the will 
Of all-foreseeing Heaven : my banner still 
Shall, as from infancy, be o’er thy head, 
In constant, holy, watchful fondness 
spread ! 

Thou seest in yon dark arch ray purer 
home 

Of everlasting brightness ; dowwthedome 
Of night it shoots its spackb^g^ argcht 
ray, 

Cheering "with light the dim and pathless 
way. 
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There shalt thou live, when loosed from 
clay, and ^re. 

When pain, and grief, and long-remem- 
bered care 

Mole^not, revel in the perfect bliss 
God has so wisely banished from this 
^ost, fwicked world. The maids who 
bloom on high^ 

In the aerial bowers of yon sweet sky, 
From the gross taints of this gross world 
are free, 

Perfect and beautiful, — resembling me !” 

With the standard committed to 
him by Hamsa, and under the dis- 
guise of an Emir, AbdaKah pro- 
ceeds to Mecca, and readily ob- 
tains admittance, though not unsus- 
pected, even into the presence of 
Mohammed. His firm resolve had 
been to pierce him to the heart ; but 
the first view of the Prophet not shew- 
ing him as the monster which he 
had pictured to his imagination, he 
hesitates; and Mohammed recognizes 
him as the son of his oldest and once 
most intimate friend. Notwithstand- 
ing Abdallah’s firm belief in fatalism, 
his l^ari is softened, and he accepts 
the proffered invitation to remain as 
the cherished guest of the very man 
for whose blood he was, but a mo- 
ment before, thirsting with the savage 
fury of a demoniacal fanatic. Mo- 
hammed has a lovely daughter named 
Leilah. Abdallah, of course, con- 
ceives an affection for her, and she 
fop him. Difference of faith prevents, 
for some time, an open declaration of 
his feelings; at length, however, he 
WOOS her in the eastern style by pre- 
senting her with a rose-bud, and 
quickly perceives that his affection is 
returned. 

An incident which occurs shortly 
after, recalls him from these tender 
scenes to the ferocious habits of his 
^sarl/life. 

One night, as on the caverned height 
Of Arafat he stood, a light 
Sparkling and glowing, large and bright, 
Gleamed on the distant plain ; the wind 
Roared through the caverns, Heaven rc. 
signed 


Its radiance, and tlic sulphurous clouds 
Spread wide and low tlieir sable shrouds ; 
The thunder growled o’er head, the flash 
Of lightning, heralding its crash, 

Shot forth its vivid flame, and rent 
The dark womb of the firmament ; 

But still the flame on earth burned on 
Its steady course, and moved and shone, 
As if in mockery of tlie storm 
That raged through Heaven. — its change- 
less form 

Was like the world’s — and in the pause 
That followed when their fiery jaws 
The clouds had •'cnl, there seemed to rise 
Wild, broken music, faint replies 
Were whispered from the rocks, till o’er 
The plain tlie bursting tiuuuler’s roar 
Echoed — all else was buried then 
In its deep voice. 

Down through the glen. 
Lit by its lambent flame, he flew 
Towards the fire, the storm still blew 
Tempestuously, and every blast 
Howled through the rent rocks as it passed. 
When on the plain, the even view 
Was unobstructed, and the hue 
Of the bright flame still brighter grew. 
Abdallah’s heart was brave a*? e'er 
Beat in man’s breast, but a strange fear 
Mixed with his feelings, as he came 
Nearer this wild portentous flame : 

Beneath its brilliant rays there moved 
A sable group ; the wish approved 
By reason to inspect the deed 
That thus in darkness veiled its head 
Urged him along, 

Tlie yielding sand 
Received his silent footsteps, and 
Even had it not, the rushing wind, 
Shaking the desert palms behind, 

TTiey now were leaving, would have 
drowned 

All traces of a milder sound. 

With beating heart and indrawn breath. 
Fearing to wake the air, lest death 
From some unearthly hand might fly 
Upon its murmur ; drawing nigh, 

Upon a palankeen where flowers 

That once had graced the loveliest Iwwers 

Lay strewed in robe of w hite. 

With countenance turned on the light, 

A female corpse lie saw- ; on high. 
Flaming and hissing through the sky, 

On a dark massive pillar reared. 

The orb of living fire appeared. 
Surrounded by such awful gloom, 

Like the lone lamp that lights the tomb 
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Of inausoleum’d kings, tlial throws 
Its everlasting light, it rose ; 

Or like the infant sun, which cast 
At random through the infinite waste 
Of night, created in his flight 
Heaven’s fairest forms of laughing light. 

The silent train passed swiftly on, 
Mounting the ridgy heights of stone, 

That form Arabia’s mural crown, 

From which proud Liberty looks down 
On groves, and streams, and plains, anti 
towers, 

Glittering with gold, and gcniined v\ith 
flowers. 

And smiles to think the sacred spot 
Has never been a tyrant’s lot. 

As up the steepy hills he climbed, 
Abdallah felt his soul sublimed • 

The storm that raged did seem to give 
Part of its own prerogative 
To those who felt it ; fierce and strong 
The rocks’ rude pinnacle it swept ; 

And the first drops it strewed along 

Seemed burning tears by demons wept. 
At length tlie torrents poured ; the still 
Moss-bodded, crystal mountain rill 
Swelled to a torrent, roared and dashed 
To meet the liglitning as it flashed. 

Still did the hissing lire erect 

Its long and trembling conic crest ; 
Tlirough rival elements, unchecked. 
Scattering its seeds thr.t never rest. 

And still the Ghebers, for *twas they 
Who trod this pathless mountain-way, 
Bearing the symbol, pure and bright, 

Of him who called the world from night, 
Moved on, and felt nor dread nor fear 
While God’s vicegerent blazed so near. 
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TheGhebei i) and Sabaean Arabs who, 
notwithstanding their mutual animo- 
sities, had associated in common cause 
against Mohamnted, immediately *ft€r 
advance against Mecca. 

The poet now returns to Leilah, 
whom he describes, with somewhat too 
much warmth of colouring, as reposing 
in her garden bowser. Abdallah sud- 
denly appears before her, and urges 
her to fly with him. She hesitates : 
but finally consents. At this moment 
she is stabbed by Omar, Mohammed’s 
principal general, who had accidentally 
discovered the interview, A combat 
ensues between Omar and Abdallah. 
The latter is successful, and on the 
point of dispatching his adversary, 
when he is surrounded by the gnanls 
of the Prophet, and only rescued by 
the sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance of the Gheber chief. 

In agony of soul Abdallah returns 
to his friends, and preji^res for instant 
vengeance. Advancing in front of his 
troops, he observes an arrow drop at 
his feet with a letter attached to it. 
He opens the letter and reads as fol- 
lows : 

“ Thy Leilah sleeps ! Her spirit, ere 
it passed 

The mortal bourne, upon thy image Ust 
Dwelt with a fearful clinging. Eager 
death, 

Ere it absorlwjd tlie small remains of breath, 
These words pennitted ; — ‘Go, Houaiah, 


The corpse is conveyed to a cave, 
which is in fact a Gheber sepulchre. 
Abdallah is discovered as an intruder, 
and is about to be sacrificed to the 
sudden fury of the band, when its 
chief interposes, and demands an 
explanation of his reasons for thus 
prying into their sacred mysteries. 
Oh relating his histor}’^ he is at once 
excused, informed that his father is 
near at hand, and speedily conducted 
to him. The admonitions of his pa- 
rent, and the fanatical and vindictive 
feeling pervading all around him, urge 
him to renounce his tender feelings, and 
turn his thoughts to vengeance. Leilah, 
however, he cannot wholly forget. 


And let the youthful Chief of Tayef know 
Hib. image will not leave me — nearing 
bkies. 

Celestial bowers, unfading Paradise,— 
God does not banibh it ! But when tin-* 
breast 

Shall have been hushed to deep eternal Vest, 
Tell him his Leilah does not bid him yidfd 
His honour up; but if the battle- field" 
Bring my loved sire before him, let him 
spare, 

As he would God’s eternal mercy sh^c I’ 
Such weie her latest words !” 

He strictly obeys the injunction : 
but seeks eagerly for Omar, whoiu he 
at length discovers; and tiiey retire 
together for single and vindictive con- 

3 c e 
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6ict. Abdallah is ^ain triumphant ; 
but is treacherously pierced with an 
arrow when on the point of accom- 
plishing his victory, Omar returns in 
time to save his master and com- 
pletely to defeat the infidels. 

It is evident, from this hasty out- 
line, that the plot of this little poem 
is very simple ; indeed it is somewhat 
barren in incident. The performance, 
however, shews traces of genius, which 
we shall be glad to see better culti- 
vated on a future occasion. The ex- 
tracts we have given are perhaps the 
best specimens we could have selected, 
and are very creditable to the writer. 
Mr. Gvvynne possesses an imagination 
which is certainly rich and vivid. He 
seems to have adopted intentionally 
an impetuous and careless style, as 
being characteristic of Eastern poetry ; 
in our opinion, however, he has car- 
ried this principle too far. Much of 
his versification is exceedingly harsh. 
But we must notice a still greater 
fault, and that is an inverted style. 
Whenever the natural order of a sen- 
tence is changed, whether in prose or 
poetry, obscurity is the consequence; 
and no writer can be read with inte- 
rest who is hard to be understood. 
We are sure that, if our author would 
follow with more filial obedience the 
instructions and example of the old 
and standard masters of British verse, 
his productions w'ould command more 
general interest, for his ideas and lan- 
guage would then become more sim- 
ple, chastened, and correct. 

We do not think it probable that 
poems on eastern subjects will ever 
become popular in England. Popular 
poetry will always be found to con- 
tain a large infusion of national senti- 
ment. Now, as there is little or no 
accordance between the habits and feel- 
ings of Eastern and Western nations, 
there can be little in Oriental fictions, 
even though founded on historical 
facts, to awaken the sympathies of a 
British public. If there are any tribes 
of Asiatics which command much inte- 
rest in a British bosom, they are the 


relics of the ancient followers of Zo- 
roaster, Mr. Gwynne has availed 
himself of the subject ; but it is one 
which has been often handled, and 
the interest of it cannot last for ever. 
But although Eastern tales, in the dress 
of British poetry, may never become 
popular, they will not be without 
their benefit ; for they cannot fail to 
render us, in some measure, more 
familiar with the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of nations \sith which, though 
at the distance of half the globe, we 
are intimately bound by national ties 
and Christian obligations. With this 
feeling, we shall welcome Mr. Gwynne 
on any future opportunity. 


Sketches in India. By W:u. Huggins. 

London, 1834. 

An historical work consisting of 
twenty tomes could scarcely have 
commenced with more pompous lan- 
guage than that which Mr. Huggins 
has employed in the first pages of his 
thin volume. He professes, within 
the space of about two hundred pages, 
to inform the minds of his European 
readers upon every important question 
of Indian policy, and to render them 
as intimately acquainted with every 
thing relating to our Eastern empire, 
as if their whole lives had been spent 
in that quarter. We do not much 
quarrel with him, however, for what 
he has not told us ; such discrepancies 
we willingly lay to the charge of his 
300 pages : but we are seriously dis- 
posed to question his right of relating 
circumstances which never hajipened. 
Let him be cautious how he tampers 
with the characters of other people ; 
and whenever, as an impartial histo- 
rian, he mentions circumstances that 
are not creditable to the parties con- 
cerned, let him be sure that he pos- 
sesses the necessary proofs to substan- 
tiate his assertions. It may be very 
well for a common newspaper to talk 
about General A. and Colonel B., but 
we would whisper in Mr. Huggins’ ear, 
that it would be far more respectable 
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and on consulting s pocket compass, it 
was found (as Col. Lambton used hu- 
morously to say) that the stars were 
right ! 

A letter was read from the chief secre- 
tary to Government, presenting to the So- 
ciety seven copper-plates with Sanscrit 
inscriptions, recently discovered in a field 
near the junction of the Buma Nullah 
with the Ganges at Benares. The secre- 
tary to the Society also read a translation of 
the inscriptions and remarks by Capt. Fell, 
with additional observations by himself. 
These inscriptions, and other authorities to 
be met with in the volumes of the Asiatic 
Researches, furnish a tolerably satisfactory 
record of the series of princes who reign- 
ed at Kanooj and Delhi, in the period that 
intervened between the first aggressions of 
the Mussulmans, and the final subversion 
of the native states in the upper parts of 
Hindoostan. They are, with one excep- 
tion, records of grants made in the reign 
of Jaya- Chandra, the last of the rival 
house of Kanooj, who survived but a very 
short time the downfall of that of Delhi, to 
which he contributed not only by previous 
contests for pre-eminence, but even, if the 
Mussulman writers are to be believed, by 
an actual alliance with the invaders. 

A statistical account of Kemaoon by 
Mr, Traill was laid before the Society; 
and also a series of tables of the barometer 
and thermometer, by Capt. J. A. Hodg- 
son, surveyor-general. 

The secretary submitted a private letter 
from Mr. Gerard, forwarding his Vocabu- 
laries of the Hill Dialects, conceiving 
them likely to be acceptable to the Society. 
— [Or/. Gov, Ga%.^ Sept, 11. 

CALCUTTA MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETV. 

At the meeting of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Society' held lately, there was a very 
numerous attendance of members and of 
visitors interested in tlie pro-iperity of the 
institution. Two distinguished individuals, 
Major-General Hardwicke and the Hon. 
Sir C. Grey, of Madras, were elected 
honorary members of the Society, and 
several new names were added to tiie list 
of non-residents. We are happy to learn 
that this is daily increasing, and already 
comprizes a very large proportion of the 
medical gentlemen of both services on 
this establishment, besMes some belonging 
to the sister Presidencies. Among many 
instructive communications read at the 
meeting on Saturday, there was cne of 
more particular interest, from its flctailing 
the edects of the new remedy, iodine, in 
goitre {ghiga of the natives). Thi> dis- 
ease, we understand, is extremely com- 
mon in some districts of India, and the 
acquiation of so powerful an agent in its 
removal becomes therefore an object of the 
first i(U[K)rt<ince. Though known for seve- 
ral years to the scientific world as a dis- 


tinct chemical principle similar to oxygen, 
clorine, &c., iodine has but very recently 
been applied to the practice of medicine, 
and it is on that account the more essential, 
that every fact connected with its adminis- 
tration in goitre, or other diseases, should 
be carefully noted and recorded. We 
should be glad to know whether, as it is a 
marine production, some plants, or fueij 
may not be found on the shores of India, 
to yield iodine in greater abundance than 
those from ■which it has hitlierto been ob- 
tained at home. This would seem highly 
probable, from the water of the ocean 
containing a larger proportion of saline 
ingredients in hot than in temperate cli- 
mates ; and thereby, it may be presumed, 
imparting a character of greater intensity 
to the vegetable elements in whose forma- 
tion it is accessory. Another subject of 
great interest to all classes of the commu- 
nity was brought before the meeting, 
namely, the destruction occasioned to tim- 
ber by various kinds of insects. Speci- 
mens of the paroges were exhibited, of 
the temas fatalis, or white ant, and the 
teredo navalis ; and the members were 
solicited to direct their researches with a 
view’ to discover the best mode of prevent- 
ing these destructive effects, — [^Ind. Gaz, 

RUSSIAN CHINESE LITERATI. 

St, Petersburghy Jan, 23, 1824, 
Ever since the year 1728, when the 
treaty of peace and conunerce was con- 
cluded between Russia and China, our 
Government has maintained at Pekin an 
Archimandrite and four ecclesiastics, to 
whom as many young men were added, to 
learn the Chinese language, and to serve, 
in the sequel, as interpreters, as well on 
the frontiers as in the department of fo- 
reign affairs at St. Petersburgh. Hitherto 
no persons have returned to Russia from 
this establishment who have done any im- 
portant service to literature ; but the archi- 
mandrite Hyacinth us, who has lately re- 
turned from China, differs from all his 
predecessors. Astonishment is excited by 
the zeal w’ith which he has applied to the 
Chinese and other languages, and by the 
important works which he has composed 
during his residence at Pekin : vix, 1 . A 
General History of China, from the year 
2357 before the hirtli of Christ, to the 
year 1633 of the Christian era, 0 vols. 
folio ; — 2. A Geographical and Statistical 
Description of the Cliinesc Empire, with 
a large map, in the five principal lan- 
guages spoken by the people, in 2 vols. 
folio ; — 3. The Works of Confucius, trans- 
lated into Kuosian, with a Coinmentai’y 
4. A liusdjii and Chinese Dictionary ; — 5. 
hour w'orks on the Geography and His- 
tory of Thibet, and of Little Bucharia 
6. The History of the Land of tlie Mon- 
gols ; — 7 . 1 he ( ode of Law s given by the 
Chinese Go\ eminent to the Mongol Tubes; 
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— 8. An accurate Description of the City 
of Pekin 9. Description of the Dykes 
and Works erectetl to confine the Waters 
of the Yellow River, followed by an ac* 
curate Description of the Great Canal of 
China. Besides these Chinese works trans- 
lated into Russian, the Archimandrite H}a- 
cinthus has w'ritten several treatises on the 
manners, customs, festivals, and domestic 
.employments of the Chinese, and on their 
military art, and on the manufactures and 
branches of industry in which they excel. 

The interest which the Rinperor Alex- 
ander takes in every thing that can contri- 
bute to the glory of t!ie empire and of his 
government, and to all that can extL'iid the 
sphere of useful knowledge, gives reason 
to hope that the Russian Government 
attbrd the learned Archimandrite the ne- 
cessary means to print tlic literary treasures 
which he has broiiglit with him from China. 
— \^Litcrar^ Gazrlie. 

TRAVELS OF M. BEUGGUEFN IN THE EAST. 

M, Berggreen, Chaplain to the Swe- 
dish Legation at Constantinople, who 
commenced in ISiJO a tour in Asia and 
Africa, has been obliged to return to Swe- 
den, after a severe illness; but he has 
brought with him, from the Maronite 
convent of Antara, situated on Mount 
Lebanon, where he passed some time, 
many curious observations, and a copy of 
the pretended Holy Scriptures of the Dru- 
ses; a book filled, he says, with abomina- 
ble doctrites. Tlie geography of Mount 
Lebanon is very different from the ac- 
count given of it by Vohiey. — 

Gazette, 

PRESERVATION OF SHIPS* E0TT0:MS. 

Sir H. Davy and Sir Robert Seppings 
have been at Portsmouth, applying a che- 
mico-mechanical process, by way of ex- 
periment, for the preservation of shipping. 
This consists of the introduction of iron 
or zinc in union with the coppering on the 
bottoms of vessels, by w hich means their 
sheathing is rendered electro -negative, and 
resists the corrosive action of the salt- 
water. The Samarang, of 2S guns ; the 
Manby, gun-brig ; and several boats have 
been coppered on the new principle. 

COAL IN SYRIA. 

A stratum of coal, of considerable 
thickness, has been discovered in Syria, a 
few miles inland from the coast; and a 
pit or mine has been opened, from w hence 
the Pacha of Egypt is preparing to draw 
supplies for the steam-boats w’hich he is 
intending to employ on the Nile and its 
branches. 

SHERWAROYAH HILLS. 

According to a register published in tlie 
IVIadras Gazette, tlie greatest height of the 


thermometer on the Sherwaroyah hills dur- 
ing last month (July), betw^een 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. was 69; the least height 60. 
The register is headed by the following 
gratifying communication, addressed to the 
Editor. 

I send you a register of the thermo- 
meter on the Sherwaroyah hills for the 
month of July : the thermometer w^as kept 
in a house covered wdth grass. 

Tlie months of May, June, and July, 
are the hottest ; and in this year they have 
been more hot than usual, owing to the 
quantity of rain which has fallen having 
been less. The climate is delightful. The 
black and yellow^ raspberry' are common, 
and so are the orange and the lime, which 
grow w ild ; some peach ti*ees, and a China 
plum tree, planted in October last, have 
already yielded fruit. English apple trees, 
the Cape and Tirhoot pear, the Cape 
peach, and China flat peach, which have 
been brought from Bangalore, are all in a 
thriving state. The strawberries are ex- 
cellent ; and Europe vegetables of every 
description grow most luxuriantly.** — 
[d/ad. Cour*, Aug, 16. 

NORTH-EASTERN COAST OF SIBERIA. 

Capt. Cochrane, after two years* explo- 
ration of the north-eastern coast of Sibe- 
ria, has itecertained that there is no junc- 
tion between the continents of Asia and 
America. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

Tlie meetings of this society, during the 
last few mouths, have been very interesting. 
Amongst the papers that have been read, 
w^e may particularly notice a memoir on 
the Natural History, &c. of a portion of 
Afghanisthan, by the late Capt. Gilbert 
Blane; — the Chinese Regulations for the 
Trade with Russia (communicated by Sir 
G. T. Staunton, Bart.);— the Metaphysical 
System of Gotam, a Hindoo philosopher, 
by the Director, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. ; 
—.and an Account of the Indian Fig Tree, 
as described both by ancient and modern 
writers, by the Secretary, Dr, Noehden. 

ASTRONOJIICAL SOCIETY. 

13 . — This (lay being the fourth 
anniversary of the l^ciety, a numerous 
meeting of the members took place at their 
apartments in Lincoln’s- Inn- Fields, when 
a very satisfactory report upon the state of 
the Society’s affairs and proceedings during 
the last year was read, and ordered to be 
printed. This report paid a due tribute of 
respect to several members which the So- 
ciety has lost by deatii in the last year, and 
particularly to Colonel Lambton, of Ma- 
dras, and Dr. Walbeck, of the Observa- 
tory of Ab<). It gives a succinct account 
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in an author of his pretensions to pub- 
lish names candidly and fully. We 
may also hint to him, that if the 
parties should be dead, he will run no 
risk of legal consequences. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Hug- 
gins’ successes as an indigo planter, 
we think that he might have regained 
his temper during a four months’ voy- 
age to England ; at all events, that he 
need not have vented his spleen upon 
those who have never injured him, 
and whom, it is very probable, that 
he has never seen. 

What is most entertaining about the 


book is, its pretension to impartiality ; 
this, however, we shall leave to the 
impartial reader. 

As we do not intend to follow the 
author into the wide field in which he 
has been expatiating, three quarters 
of a page will abundantly answer ohr 
purpose : we therefore take leave of 
him. 

P.S, We hope that a new tklc will 
be invented for the next work upon 
India; the one at the head of this 
article having been appropriated on no 
les'5 than four occasions within the 
last few years. 


aUrrari) an& nijilosopljifal 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held at the Society’s apartments, Chow- 
ringhec, on Wednesday evening, the 3d 
September : J. H. Harington, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair, 

Professor Fraehn, proposed at the last 
meeting, w^as elected an honorary mem- 
ber, and Mr. T. Thomason a member of 
the society. 

Letters were received from the Horti- 
cultural, Geological, and Astronomical 
Societies of London, acknowledging the 
receipt of the volumes of the Researches 
presented to them by the Asiatic Society. 

A letter was read from H, T. Cole- 
brooke, E^q., announcing his having dis- 
patched a copy of the index to the first 
fourteen volumes of the Researciies, which 
has since been received, 

A specimen of the aerolite that fell 
near Allahabad in 1822, was presented by 
Mr. Nisbet, through Dr. Carey. 

A curious species of lizard from the 
woods of Bancoorah, was presented by 
]VIr. Flatman, of the telegraph department. 
A dried flying-fish by Mr. Hewitt. Two 
Otaheitan carved paddles by Capt. Web- 
ster, of the ship Juliana • these paddles 
were a personal present from the Queen 
of Otaheite to the commander Of a coun- 
try ship which touched at the island. Some 
Hindoo images and rosaries by Mr. Tyt- 
ler ; and an artificial wax candle by Mr. 
Gibbons. 

A letter was read from Mr. Pickering, 
of Salem, Massachussetts, presenting a 
copy of Dr, Edwards* Observations on the 
Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, 
one of the tribes of the North American 
Continent, lately published, with notes, by 
Mr. Rckcring. 


The third volume, 1822, of tlie- In- 
dische Bibliothec, was received from Pro- 
fessor Schlegel. The Journal Asiatique, 
from September 1822 to January f823, 
from the Asiatic Society of Paris; and 
Rouleaux de Papyrus, from M. Von 
Hammer, of Vienna. 

Baron de Sacy has completed his se- 
cond volume of the Mukaumutee Hurree- 
ree in Arabic, and has forwarded a copy 
to the Society. 

The secretary read a biographical sketch 
of the life of the late Lieut. Col. Lamb- 
ton, F, R.S., by John Warren, Esq, In 
this brief memoir the following ohaBac- 
teristic anecdote is mentioned. On the 4th 
of April 1799, General Bmrd received 
orders to proceed during the night to'seour 
a tope, here it was supposed that TippOO 
had placed an advanced post.. CapU Xapajl?- 
ton accompanied him as his staff, and after 
having repeatedly traversed the tope, with- 
out finding any one in it, the Geuend 
resolved to return to camp, and proceeded 
accordingly, as he thought, towards h^d- 
quai’ters. However, as the night was c^ear, 
and the constellation of the great beat was 
near the meridian. Captain Lambt<mL .no- 
ticed, that instead of preceding southpirly, 
as was necessary for readnng the . cjvmp, 
the division was advancing towaMs the 
north— that is to say, on Tippoo*s whole 
army ; and immediately warned General 
Baird of the mistake. But the (^peral 
(who troubled himself little about astro- 
nomy) replied, that he knew very well 
how he was going without consulting 
stars. Presently the detachment foU - in 
with one of the enemy’s outposts, \yhich 
was soon dispersed; but tliis at last led 
General Baird to appfehend thaPCapt. 
Lambton’s observation might be :<aoitect 
enough; he ordered a light to be^Hmuk, 
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of the measurement of the largest conti* 
nuous arc of a meridian yet measured, 
which occupied the former gentleman up- 
wards of twenty years in India. 

aOYAL SOCIETV. 

- Feh» 19. — Various meteorological jour- 
nals and astronomical observations were 
communicated by Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
Governor of New South 'Wales. 

LlSyjEX'S SOCIETY. 

Feb. 3. — Among the presents was a col- 
lection of plants made in a journey through 
Circassia, Persia, and Georgia, by Lieut.- 
Col. Wright, of the Royal Engineers, 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 2. — A paper was read, “ On the 
Geological Structure of St, Jago, one of 
the Cape de Verd Islands,” by Major 
Colebrooke. 

CULTIVATION OF THE CLOVE IN HAYTI. 

The clove is now cultivated in the vici- 
nity of Port-au-Prince, in the island of 
St, Domingo. A single tree has pro- 
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duced sixty pounds, of excellent quality. 
Might not this plant be cultivated in tlie 
south-western part of the United States? 
—[American Paper. 

AEROLITES. 

A letter from iMolinella, in the legation 
of Bologna, of the 6th says, “ that within 
the last few days a great number of me- 
teoric stones ha\e fallen in the neighbour-, 
hood of the village of Arenazo. The largest 
of these stones is twelve pounds in weight. 
Its fall was preceded by claps of thunder 
of extreme violence, accompanied by wind, 
a phenomenon which much astonished the 
inhabitants of the country. The largest 
aerolite has been taken to the Observatory 
of Bologna .” — [French Paper. 

VACCINATION. 

The total number vaccinated from 1818 
to 1822 in the United Kingdom (excepting 
the capital) is 327,521, and the total by 
the stationary vaccinators for the same 
time, 34,275. In 1821 there were 90,000 
persons vaccinated in Ceylon: 20,149 in 
the Presidency of Fort William ; and 
S2,478 in that of Bombay. 


New Publications. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs India. By R. G. Wallace, 
8vo. 14«. 

On the Colonizatlm of 2^ew Zealand ; 
addressed to the People of England, 
8vo. 6d. 

The History (f George Desmond : found- 
ed on Facts which occurred in the East- 
Indies, and now published as a useful 
caution to Young Men going out to that 
country. Post 8vo. *ls. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Unioersal lieiiew ; or Chronicle of 
the Literature of all Nations. No. I. 5s. 
To be published every two months. 

Twelve Vieivs of Calcutta and its Envi- 
ronSf from Drawings executed by James 
B. Fraser, from Sketches made on the spot. 

CALCUTTA PRESS. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A Code of SigrialSi for the use of Ves- 
sels employed in the Merchant Service, 
by Capt. Marryatt, R.N. ; including a 
Cjrpher for Secret Correspondence, and all 
Ihe Merchants* Ships belonging to the 
Ports of Calcutta and Bombay. 

The Pengal Almanack and Annual Di- 
rectory for 1624. 

The Case of Mr. Erskincy containing an 
Autoentic Statement of the Proceedings 
against that Gentleman in the Hon. the 
Recorder’sCourt of Bombay, in June 1823, 

The Bengal Stud Book. 

The Calcutta Annual Dueclory and lie- 
gister^ for the Year 1324. 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

Pantheon Egyptien, Collection des Per- 
sonnages Mytliologiques de I’Ancienne 
Egypte, d’apres les Monumens, avec un 
Texte explicatif ; par M. J, F. Champol- 
lion le Jeune, et les figures d’apres les 
dessins de M. L. J. J. Dubois. Paris, 
1823, in-4 to. 

In the Press. 

Chrestomathie Chinois, par M. MouH- 
nier, avec nombre de Planches lithogra- 
phiees. 

Diciionnaire Mandchou-FramiaiSy par 
J. Klaproth, un fort volume grand in -8\o. 

Fables Armenieniies, nouvellcment tra- 
duites, avec Ic texte en regard. 

Grammaire Arabe Vulgaire, suivie de 
Dialogues, de Lettres, et d’ Actes de tous 
genres, par Caussin de Perce vaL Vol. 
in-8vo. 

Gra?nmaire Japonaise du P. Rodri- 
guez, traduite sur ie Portugais par M. 
Laiulrcsse. 

Munoires relat'fs I'Asie, par J. Klap- 
roth. Un vol. in-8vo. 

Meng-Tscu, ou Mencius, Ie plus cele- 
bre philosophe Chinois aprcb Confucius, 
traduit litteralement an Latin, et revu 
avec Eoin sur la version Tartarc-Mand- 
chou, avec des Notes par A. Stanislas 
Julien, 

'lahleaux Historijues de lAsie, depuis 
la Monarchic de Cjius jusqu’a nos jours ; 
pai J, Klaproth. Un vol. in-4to., a\ec un 
Atlas in-fo. de 25 cartes. 
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East-^Itidia Housej Feb. 27, 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

An adjourned Sjtecial General Court of 
Proprietors of £ast-lndia Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s house in Lea- 
denhall Street, for tbe purpose of con- 
tinuing the consideration of the following 
proposition, viz , — 

" That application be made to Parlia- 
ment, in the present S^sion, for the Re- 
peal of the 46th Clause of the Act of the 
53d Geo. III. cap, 155, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from send- 
ing to India, in the capacity of a Writer, 
any person who shall not have resided 
during Four Terms at the Haley bury 
College.” 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, that it was met, by 
adjournment, to resume the consideration 
of the College question. 

Previous to the commencement of the 
regular business of the day, 

Mr.J^kpatrick rose, and observed, that 
having seen in TtTnes Newspaper a 
paragraph, complaining that at the last 
Court the reporters had been prevented 
from occupying the situation which they 
usually took in that room, he wished 
to ask whether the Hon. Chairman 
bad sanctioned such a prohibition ? — 
fHear /) 

The Chairman, — “ I can answer most 
distinctly that no such orders were issued. 
It was merely directed that none but Pro- 
prietors should be admitted into die Court 
until twelve o’clock. This has been the 
customary practice* I was, until a late 
hour yesterday evening, ignorant that any 
inconvenience had been sustsuned by the 
reporters, whose exclusion I certainly do 
not desire.”*— (Henr .') 

Mr. Xxrkjmtrick wished to know whether 
he was to undarstand that the reporters 
were in future to be allowed their usual 
indulgence? 

The Chairman, — I am at a loss to 
know the meaning of the expression 
< usual indulgence.’ The first persons 
entitled to seats in this Court are the Pro* 
prietors ; that is an undeniable proposition. 
Those gentlemen who attend for tbe public 
press are at present, I perceive, in that part 
of the Court where Aey have been per- 
mitted to sit, as a matter of courtesy. 
I hope they will receive every accom- 
modation ; but I cwnot be a party t6 granl- 
^ ing that, as a matter of right, which is, 
• Asiatic Journ. — No. 100. 


in fact, a matter of indulgence?^— ( Hear, 
hear /)* 

The Hon. J). KinnairF^ motion having 
been read, the debate on the college ques- 
tion proceeded. 

Mr. Money said, when he was interrupt- 
ed on the preceding Wednesday by a 
l^eamed Gent. (Mr, Impey), who moved 
an adjournment, he rose merely to offer a 
few ot«ervations on that part of the speech 
of the Hon. and Learnt Gent, (Mr. R. 
Jackson), who was now entering the 
Court, wherein he stated that he would 
exhibit to the Proprietors what he con- 
ceived to be the morality of the College at 
Hertford ; with that view he repeated a 
quotation from a pamphlet published by 
Mr. Malthus, and to which he (Mr. Jack- 
son) had referred in a speedt made in that 
Court seven years ago. The X»earned 
Gentleman had, however, introduced only 
a partial statement of the sentim^ts oTthe 
author ; he had stopped short on the ma- 
terial point, and arrived at a very different 
conclusics), as to the state of the College, 
from that which the learned writer had 
intended to be drawn. H,e decmied it 
necessary, at the time when what had 
fallen from the Learned Gentleman was 
fresh in the recollection of the Court, to 
make some remarks ; but, as the debate 
had taken a different course, he now re- 
quested the indulgence of the Court while 
he delivered his sentiments on the general 
question before tiiem ; a question which 
had been temperately and dispassionately 
introduced by the Hon. Movear; a questiem 
which appeam^to him to be of vittd im- 
portance to their civU service in India, taad 
to be intimately connected with the deat^st 
interests of the East-India Company, 
{Hear!) In offering his sentiments, he 
was unconscious of having his mindniider 
tbe influence of any bias, which should 
divest his judgment of t^t title to im- 
partiality to which other gentiemen, and 
he doubted not with justice, had laid^laim. 
He had no concern with the foundation of 
the EasUindia College, for he was not in 
England when it was projected ; and . he 
was free to confess, that someof the eariiest 
fruits which it produced, and whteli he 
had opportunities of very neurly observing 

* p may be proper to observe, that, at tbapre- 
ceding debate, on theSMh of February# Jba m- 
porters were, thraagh some misapprehentioiv ex- 
cluded from the body of the Court, wherevhey 
have been in the habit of sitting. Theytieitnk or 
rather attempt^ to bear, tbe debate tiie 
gallery ; but the situation is so extremely incon- 
venient, the crowd was so great, and the noUe so 
considerable, that it was impoesible, attknes, to 
catch what fell from the speakers# whose backs 
were necessarily turned towards them, when they 
addressed tbe Chair. 

Voi. XVII. 3 D 
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when in India, gave him no favourable 
impression of the institution. But, at a 
later period, when he became intimately 
acquaint^ with several of their civil esta- 
blishment who had been educated there, 
whose moral character and intellectual 
acquirements were of the highest order, 
and when he heard them in glowing terms 
repeatedly express their obligations to the 
College, which they revered as their ulma 
TYiater ; when tliey, in fact, reversed the 
epigrammatic sentiment of the Hon, Mo- 
ver (Mr. Kinnaird), and instead of de- 
scribing the system as one which converted 
a boon into a jy^nalty, declared that the 
compulsion which sent them to Hailey- 
bury rendered that boon still more valu- 
able ; he felt satisfied that, whatever evils 
existed, and he must be deaf as w^ell as 
blind who denied their existence, w ere to 
be traced to a w'ant of moral principle 
in some of the students before tliey went 
to Haileybury, or to some internal mis- 
management of the College, but certainly 
not to the nature of the institution itself. 
He must, how^ever, contend that the Court 
was not the place in w'^hich these evils w'ere 
to be corrected ; the Legislature had 
wisely committetl the application of the 
remedy to another authority— the Court of 
Directors, under the controul of the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
—and with tliem that right might safely be 
left ; but if they failed in the discharge of 
their duty, it was certainly competent for 
this Court to call on them to account for 
their conduct. When his official situation 
placed him more in connexion w ith this 
College, the opinion he had formed be- 
came strengthened ; and, notwithstanding 
the disgraceful scenes of insubordination 
and riot which had occurred, notwithstand- 
ing the reports which were circulated 
(often, he believed, with much exaggera- 
tion) to the prejudice of the College, he 
had sent his son to that institution without 
a fear or a doubt, {hear ! ) and he was 
happy to say the result had amply justified 
the confidence with which he did so. 
{Hear /) They were now called on, after 
the existence of this college for twenty 
years, to apply to Parliament for the re- 
peal of a fundamental clause in the act by 
which it was instituted, and on which, not- 
withstanding the disclaimer of such being 
the intention of the Hon, Mover, he must 
assert, tliat the very existence of the Col- 
lege, as to any useful purpose, mainly de- 
pended. They were called upon to procure 
the sanction of the Legislature to those 
qualifications, the possession of which all 
admitted to be essential to the efficiency 
of their civil service in India, being sought 
elsewhere or any where as well as at the Col - 
lege, which was expressly established to se- 
cure the attainment of them, and where 
alone was to be found concentered in one 
consistent comprehensive course of study 


and of discipline, all that is requisite on 
that vast field of public service which our 
extended empire presents, on which many 
of the students from Haileybury have 
highly distinguished themselves, and where 
now are to be found some of the brightest 
ornaments that any public service in any 
country ever produced. It was now', how- 
ever, proposed, that this system of educa- 
tion and discipline, which, by the 55d of 
the late King, was made obligatory, should 
henceforth be optional ; but to guard against 
the evil — for the very projectors of the new' 
system apprehended them — to guard against 
the evil consequences which actually result- 
ed from a latitude of choice in education 
before the existence of the College, what 
has the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) 
proposed ? He says, “ that those who, 
availing themselves of the option, decline 
a college education, must, before tliey 
are permitted to proceed to India in the 
capacity of writers, submit their qualifica- 
tions and acquirements to the test of a 
public examination, to be appointed by the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
Iroul.” But if these qiialifi cations and 
acquirements can be as adequately obtain- 
ed without the pale of the College as 
within it, then the proposition of tlie Hon. 
Gentleman does not go far enough : it 
ought to extend to the total abolition of 
an institution, which, upon this presump- 
tion, is a lavish and useless expenditure. 
There is, however, a striking difterence be- 
tween the system in operation and that pro- 
posed to be substitute, w'hich need only 
be pointed out to shew one great cause of 
the clamour raised against the college. 
Within the college there must be subordi- 
nation — without the college there need be 
none. A simple public examination may 
be sufficient to try the abilities of a stu- 
dent : it cannot be competent to try his 
disposition, or his habits of submission to 
authority; it cannot train him to rule 
others with moderation, by the early re- 
gulation of his own temper and conduct. 
{Hear One material object of collie 
discipline is, to nip in the bud the groWrth 
of a spirit wliich, in a soil genial to its 
production, may ripen into the bitterest 
fruit. They all knew that great talents 
W'ere often found in alliance with violent 
and ungovernable minds ; tliese may lead 
a young man triumphantly through a pub- 
lic examination, whilst tlie lurking vices 
in the character of the youth may wholly 
escape observation ; and they again may 
become more dangerous and destructive, 
from the talents with which they are as- 
sociated; {hear/) and if not detected 
and checked by early discipline, may burst 
forth in their maturity, when they cannot 
be controlled, and when their indulgence 
may lead to incalculable evils. {Hear /) 
It was said, and said truly, in the first 
part of this debate, that mueli of tlie hap- 
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piness of the millions over whom we rule 
in India) much of the character and sta- 
bility of our government, must depend 
upon the disposition and principle of the 
embryo statesmen W'ho are selected to fill 
high and various functions in their civil 
service in India ; but it is important to 
bear in mind, that for this test of qualifi- 
cation the proposed plan makes no provi- 
sion ; nor is it capable of any adequate to 
the purpose, or which can stand in compe- 
tition with the ordeal of a two years’ sub- 
jection to college discipline, under the 
vigilant eye and experienced guidance of 
competent professors — and, he would fur- 
ther say, under tlie salutary terror to the 
Lusubordinate and vicious, of disgrace, ex- 
pulsion, and loss of appointment. It was 
natural that tliose parents who had their 
fairest hopes of placing their sons in the 
civil service of the Company blasted, should 
consider unnecessary, harsh and severe, the 
penalty of expulsion for disobedience to 
authority — that they .should regard the 
punishment as exceeding the nature of 
tlie offence ; but neither the East- India 
College, nor any other, without the power 
of inflicting this penalty, could be govern- 
ed with effect ; and, during the whole of 
tliis discussion, he had heard but one dis- 
sentient voice on that proposition. He 
would ask, had that discretion been exer- 
cised with harshness or excess ? During 
twenty years, what was the number of 
students admitted to the College, and what 
the number expelled ? There had been 7‘21 
students entered during that period, and 
there were only tw^enty expulsions. {Hear!) 
If they were to compare that number 
■with the number of young men expelled 
in the same time from other colleges in 
this kingdom, it would be found, he 
thought, far inferior in amount. Of that 
number w'ere, he believed, the two gal- 
lant officers alluded to by the Hon. and 
Learned Gent, opposite (IMr. Gahagan), 
who bestowed the severest epitliets that 
language or ingenuity could supply on 
tlie barbarity of the expulsion, and sarcas- 
tically remarked, that those who were 
deemed unworthy to serve tlje East- India 
Company, were considered very worthy of 
bearing his Majesty’s commission. He 
(Mr. Money) had authority for saying 
that one of these gallant officers, and he 
believed both — 

The Hon. D.Kirmaird rose to order. He 
thought it very hard to have the private 
character and history of an individual, wlio 
liad nothing to do with this discussion, 
brought before the Court. 

Mr. Mowt/.— “ If what I was about to 
say could cast even a shade of reflection on 
those respectable individuals, I should at 
once sit down ; but as what I have to state 
is to tlieir honour, as it is to the credit of 
the College, I consider that I ainq^erfectly 
in order.” 
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The Chainnun . — “ Although I am sure 
my Hon. Friend did not mean to state any 
thing disrespectful of those gentlemen, 
still, from the manner in which the intima- 
tion has been received, I would put it to 
him, whether he had not better abstain 
from any topic that can by possibility dis- 
turb the good understanding and harmony 
which have hitlierto pjevailed? Though 
ray Hon. Friend may bring forward the 
subject very temperately, yet it is possi- 
ble that other gentlemen may not pursue 
the same course.” 

Mr. Money , — After what had fallen 
from the Chair, he should only state, that 
his object was fairly to make the striking 
circumstance to which he was about to re- 
fer, when he w^as so unusually interrupted, 
subservient to the view -which he took of 
this question. He would, however, waive 
any further observation on these cases, atid 
proceed with the general discussion. He 
would venture to assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that instances of commo- 
tion and expulsion had not been more 
numerous or more striking at Haileybury 
than at other collegiate foundations, which 
have had tlie influence of ancient character 
to support them; they should then be 
rather considered as exceptions from the 
general reputation of the college, than 
forming its more prominent and objec- 
tionable features. Allusion was made on 
"Wednesday last to some discreditable 
scenes and disgraceful acts which had re- 
cently occurred in the two first colleges of 
our great universities ; but they hav«_ not 
been considered by the public to Iiave 
lowered the high reputation of Oxfonl 
or Cambridge : but, if such scenes bad 
occurred at Haileybury, they would have 
been blazoned forth as positive proofs of a 
vicious system of education, which ought 
to be suppressed. Tlie trial and condem- 
nation of a student of Trinity had left no 
blot upon that venerable seat of learning ; 
but had a student at Haileybury been pub- 
licly convicted of an act of moral turpitude 
and sentenced to an ignominious punish- 
ment, the stain would have been transferred 
from the criminal to the college, and deem- 
ed indelible. He averred, on the authority 
of those most competent to decide upon it, 
tiiat tlie general conduct of the young men 
at the East- India College has been orderly 
and studious, and that the students have 
been contented and happy. If he might be 
permitted' to adduce one testimony to this 
fact, for the accuracy of which the scrupu- 
lous regard to truth in the writer enabled 
him with perfect confidence to vouch, he 
thought it would go far with the unpre- 
judiced to remove the tendency of the mis- 
representations by which the college had 
been traduced, and to shew the benefits, 
not only that might be, but which actually 
were derived from it, were of such magni- 
tude, that no prudent parent properly con- 
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suiting the welfare of his child, would 
wittingly forego, and such as no student 
anxious for his own improvement and fu- 
ture destination, would not be emulous to 
attain. — f Hear, hear / ) The letter he 
would read, was from a student at Hailey- 
bury to his father : — 

“ I feel that the nearer the time ap- 
proaches when I must quit this place, the 
more I grow attached to it — the greater 
esteem I feel for the institution, and those 
who direct it : for I can truly say, I have 
never spent a happier year and a half tlian 
1 have here, and shall always remember 
it with the most pleasing associations. I 
believe there are not a few who will leave 
this spot with the same impressions. Our 
lectures, too, this term, have been most in- 
teresting, particularly those of the Princi- 
pal; our I^tin subject being Be Naiura 
Deorum, we had to peruse all the ancient 
systems of philosophy ; to read all the best 
Engli^ authors upon the existence of the 
Deity, such as Barrow, Butler, Warbur- 
ton, Faley, Sumner, &c. &c. tracing the 
steps of revelation and reason, and all 
the arguments which are most popular to 
refute deistical and atheistical notions* 
Doctor Batten always in the last term gives 
the student some work to read, which 
enables him to introduce these subjects, 
which he does in the most clear and in- 
teresting manner. The last term which 
went out, we had to examine all the works 
upon the immortality of the soul, and upon 
a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
and so he goes on, giving each term some 
of the leading doctrines of Christianity to 
peruse and examine, which I think answers 
here all the purposes of theological lec- 
tures, particularly in the way in which he 
communicates this mode of lecturing.** 

Mr. JElphinstone, the Director.— “ Who 
wrote that letter ?’ ’ 

Mr, Money . was with some feeling 
of parental pride, which it would be in 
vain for him to attempt to disguise, and 
for which he hoped he ^ould be pardoned, 
that he stated the writer of that letter to be 
his son ; {hear, hear ! ) who, on com- 
pleting his terms, received the highest 
honours which the college could confer 
for his conduct and talents; {hear!) and 
was now, with many of his fellow -students, 
disseminating in India the benefits of that 
education, and those habits of self-govern- 
ment to which they have been trained at 
Haileybury. {Hear!) Yet this excel- 
lent and peculiarly appropriate system of 
education, for so he must maintain it to 

be, notwithstanding its admitted defects 

for what human institution is exempt from 
them?— this system, which had been twenty 
years in operation, it was the drift of the 
present motion to annihilate. When he 
made this observation, he begged leave to 
say, that he gave the Hon. Mover full 
credit for the sincerity of his declaration, 


when he stated, that it was not his in- 
tention to overthrow the establishment ;** 
but the tendency of the present motion was 
to destroy the college, and to substitute 
in its stead, what is at best but an untried 
and doubtful experiment— optional educa- 
tion, subject to an examination of the edu- 
cated,— (Hear /) It was material, in the 
discussion of the question, to bear in mind 
that the £ast-lndia College was, by the 
very essence of its constitution, a place 
at once preparatory and probationary*** 
This point was well stated by the Hon. 
Chairman, when he read the college sta- 
tute w'hich applied to it. An Hon. Friend 
of his (Mr. JPoynder), who spoke early in 
the debate, had been taunted for asking, if 
this new system be adopted, what parents 
would send their sons to l^leybury Col- 
lege? He (Mr. Money) would answer, 
that few parents would be found willing to 
hazard the two-fold risk of fcnrfeituig a 
valuable provision for their sons, if the 
option be given of submitting their capa- 
city for the appointment to one test alokcf 
that of an examination of their abilities^ 
To those parents w’ho will shrink from thi^ 
double-shotted danger when it becomes 
avoidable, maybe ^ded all those whose 
impatience to launch their sons into the 
public service may seek to hasten them 
upon their career prematurely ; and many 
others, again, who will be desirous of pur- 
chasing education alone at a cheaper rate 
than that at which it can be obtained at the 
Fast-India College. These, however, are 
personal motives, distinct from the proper 
pounds on which a question of such na- 
tional importance as the best mode of 
educating and training the civil servants 
of the Company ought be decided. If 
the place and course of instruction are to be 
optional, the Fast-lndia College will be 
rendered worse than useless. But it is 
not by the disappointment of a few, or 
even of many refractory youths, who have 
shewn themselves unworthy of the bene- 
fits placed within their reach, and who 
would, in all probabiUty, manifest the 
same disposition to resist authority under 
any other system of tuition; it is not 
by the mistaken views of parents, how- 
ever respectable and numerous, that the 
college, under its present system of com- 
pulsory and indispensable preparation, 
must stand or fall — a system, be it re- 
membered, which is in full operation at 
Addiscombe, which has been held up by 
the opponente of Haileybury as an exam- 
ple for mutation. The infiuence and effect 
of this system upon the civil servants, upon 
foe governments, and upon foe people of 
India, to whom foe students are destined 
to afford protection and dispense justice ; 
foe means which it affords beyond any 
ofoer existing mode of training youth, 
of enabling them and foe Directors to 
tulfil the great tru^t with which they have 
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charged themselves, were the paramount 
considerations by which the Court were 
bound (independently of all personal or 
party feelings) to decide upon the question 
submitted to them. These considerations 
alone should occupy their undivided at> 
tention, before th^ agree to a change, 
which would paralize a long existing in~ 
stitution ; before they apply to Parliament 
to render optional, or, he should rather say, 
nugatory, a peculiar system of qualifica- 
tion, which Aey themselves proposed and 
have acted upon, and which the Legislature 
had sanctioned and enforced, not with the 
view to the accommodation of patronage, 
or to meet the wishes of those among 
whom it may be distribute^ but with a 
single eye to the blessings to be difiused 
by the operation of the system, over a vast 
and distant empire. When they reflected 
how materially these must depend upon 
the mental and moral qualifications of the 
youths who are annu^ly sent to astist in 
the government of that great dominion ; 
and when they call to mind the mischiefs 
which accrued in former times, from the 
want of discrimination and caution in the 
appointments which were made ; they 
would be able to fwm a just estimate of the 
awful responsibility which attaches to their 
JStecutive Body. {^Hear !) It was the 
lamentable deficiency of these qualifica- 
tions which was most forcibly and irrefuta- 
bly pointed out by the Marquess Wellesley, 
in his celebrated minute of August 1800 , 
which led to the formation of the East- 
India College. The real question, then, 
was simply this, Has the institution an- 
swered the purposes for which it was es- 
tablished ? Has it in any degree corrected 
the evils which previously existed ?’ * What, 
lie would ask, vfas the state of the civil 
service now, contrasted with that defective 
state, which was so much felt and lamented 
before the foundation of the college? 
Was there ever a period in the annals of 
the East-India Company when their civil 
servants were so eminently distinguished 
for cultivated talents, enlarged views, and 
high and disinterested principles? (Hear f) 
Was there ever a period in the history of 
India when justice was so equally and so 
ably administered ; when power was so 
mildly exercised, and so wisely directed ; 
when, in short, the people subjected to 
British rule were so content with their 
rulers? (Hear/) In the long interval 
which had elapsed since the foundation of 
the college, how immensely had the 
boundaries of our dominions been en* 
larged, our duties been multiplied with 
our acquisitions, and rendered more com- 
plicated and arduous ! (Hear! ) A new 
government — that of Central India, in 
itself a kingdom, had fallen under our 
happy sway, from a state of anarchy and 
misrule. They had only to turn to the 
enlightened pages of Sir John Malcolm, 
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at once its founder and its historum : 
(Hear !) a man whose long and various 
and splendid services ranked him amongst 
the fii^t of soldiers and statesmen, to 
whom the Company and the countiy owe 
a large debt of gratitude, for the acquiri- 
tion and consolidation of the empire in 
India. (Hear / ) But his peculiar claim to 
public gratitude did not rest here : he not 
only raised the British name above the 
lofty eminence it had attained by the arms 
which he heroically wielded in victcay, 
but still more by cultivating the arts, and 
diffusing the blessings of peace among the 
conquered, and by laying deep the foun- 
dations of a paternal government, in the 
immutable principles of justice and hu- 
manity. (Hear /) They need only tuili 
to his Memoirs of Central India, to see 
'what rapid progre^ had been made in the 
art of good government and civilization^ 
and to learn how much of what had been 
effected, under bis able administration oT 
Malwa, was attributable, and had been 
attributed by him, with bis characteristic 
candour and liberality, to the instruments 
with which he had to work — the civil and 
military servants of the Company, trained 
as they now were. (Hear!) That die 
East-India College was one great source 
from which these blessings sprung, be 
could confidently maintain : and yet this 
it was the direct tendency of the motion 
before the Court to destroy. The radical 
change of system now proposed was not 
new : at the close of 1816 , an attack on 
the college was made on similar grounds, 
and defeated. Every one who bad read 
the unanswerable arguments and clear 
statements published on that occasion by 
one of the professors of the college, who 
would adorn the profe^or’s chair at any col - 
lege — he alluded to Mr. Malthus— would 
not wonder at the result of that contro- 
versy. In the course of these discussions, 
reference had been made to the opinion of 
his late lamented colleague, Mr. Grant, 
with whom the institution of the college 
is known to have originated ; and whose 
wisdom, talents, and long and eminent ser- 
vices to the Company, would ever live in the 
grateful recollection and veneration of that 
Court. (Heavj hear ! ) He was indeed 
an advocate, who, by his masculine powers, 
his acute reasoning, and his commanding 
eloquence, silenced all former attacks on 
his favourite institution. The advantage 
(said Mr. Money) of such a union of 
practical knowledge and enlightened zeal 
was lost to them ; but his bright example 
remained, and he confidently hoped that, 
by imitating the consistency and firmness 
which distinguished his character, the mo- 
tion would be successfully resisted, and 
the question set at rest for ever. He then 
conjured the Court not to entertain a pro- 
position, the effect of which would l>e the 
demolition of a noble edifice, which at a 
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great cost they themselves had raised, and 
which, however it may contain some de- 
fects, as he admitted it did, was yet as 
capable of being made perfect to its end, 
as any work of human contrivance could 
be rendered. {Hear!) It now rested on 
a solid foundation, and will yet withstand 
all the rude shocks by which it may be 
assailed, either from without or from 
within its walls, if that Court did not 
consent to its downfall, ( Hear ! ) I con- 
6dently trust (concluded Mr, Money) that 
it will never be accessary to the ruin of 
so splendid a structure, but that it will 
endure to future ages, a monument of the 
patriotic feeling, beneficent views, en- 
lightened policy, munificence, and magna- 
nimity of the £ast-India Company. {HeaVy 
hear ! ) 

Mr. TrarU hoped, from what he had 
heard before he entered the Court on the 
preceding Wednesday, that this question 
would not, like some that were taken up 
in another assembly, be considered a cabi- 
net question. He trusted the Proprietors 
would be favoured with the sentiments of 
those gentlemen, who sat on the other side 
of the bar, and who were supposed to be 
not altogether unfavourable to this motion. 
He believed he was tlie first person who 
had risen in the Court, on this occasion, 
who had any recent experience of the 
Company’s civil service abroad. He was 
son^ that it had fallen to so humble an 
individual as himself to be foremost in 
drawing the attention of the Court to 
the re^ state of the case; but, relying 
on that indulgence which he had on 
other occasions received from the Pro- 
prietors, he would state a few of those 
opinions, which long reflection and research 
had induced him to form on this subject. 
He should, in the first place, beg permis- 
sion of the Court, to read a short extract 
from a speech delivered by Lord Gren- 
ville, in the year 1813, and which had 
been already alluded to in the course of the 
debate. Thh speech was delivered by his 
Lordship in the House of Lords, on the 
renewal of the Company’s charter. The 
Hoble Lord, after adverting to the opinion 
held by Marquess Wellesley on tlie want 
of a suitable education for the young men 
intended for the civil service in India, 
proceeded to speak tiius of the institution 
at Haileyhury : 

“ The deficiency was, however, ac- 
knowledged, and a separate college has 
been established in England, for the edu- 
cation of the young men destined for 
India. If I speak of this plan as I think 
it, wi^ strong disapprobation and re- 
gret, let it not be inferred tliat I object to 
any degree of attention which can be 
given, even to the earliest instruction and 
discipline of those who are destined for 
Indian service — far from it. No man will 
more rejoice in this tiian I sliall — no man 
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more zealously contend for its advantage. 
But I never can persuade myself that it 
was justifiable to form a separate esta- 
blishment in England. It may be doubted 
at what age these youths may most ad- 
vantageously be sent to India : but up to 
the latest moment of their continuance in 
this country, be that period what it may, 
I see the strongest possible reasons against 
their being separated in education from the 
young men of tlieir own age and station in 
life . I nstead of form i ng them beforeh an d 
into an exclusive class, into something re- 
sembling a distinct caste of men, destined 
to administer government in remote pro- 
vinces, they ought, above all other public 
servants, to receive, so long as they con- 
tinue in England, an education purely 
English. Instead of rejecting, we should, 
I think, have embraced with eagerness the 
advantage which onr great schools and 
universities would have aHbrded to them 
for this purpose : that they might learn 
tliere, I trust, with not less facility than 
elsewhere, the elements of whatever sciences 
you could wish them to possess ; tliat in 
addition to those, they might find tliere, 
and tliere only could they find, that best of 
all education to a public man, which forms 
the mind to manly exertion and honoura- 
ble feeling — the education which young 
men receive from each oUier in the nume- 
rous and mixed society of their equals, 
collected from various classes of our com- 
munity, and destined to various ways of 
life ; that they might there be imbued with 
the deepest tincture of English manners 
and English attachments— of English 
principles — and, I*am not afraid, in this 
case, to say, also, of English prejudices ; 
' and that they might carry out with tliem 
from thence to India remembrances and 
affections, not local only, but personal— 
recollections not merely of the scenes, but 
of the individuals endeared to them by 
early habits, mixed witli the indelible 
impression of thc^ high sentiments and 
virtuous principles, which, I am happy to 
think, float in the very atmosphere of our 
public places of education, and contribute 
much more, t think, than is commonly 
supposed, to all on which we most value 
ourselves in our national cliaracter.” 

Having read this extract, it might, per- 
haps (observed Mr. Trant), be my best 
policy to sit down. {Heavy hear ! and 
laughter.) He only said, what almost anv 
other man would say ; for, in truth, that 
extract did contain, in his simple mind, 
the whole essence of the argument, and 
he was sure that any thing which he could 
add must appear tame and uninteresting. 
{Hear !)^ But, as he had passed the 
whole of his life in the Company’s civil 
service, he would make a few observa- 
tions, and state a few facts which Ikvjx* 
directly on this question. Before be pro- 
ceeded farther, hf would, however, ven- 
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ture 40 touch on a subject, which formed 
part of the discussion in tliat Court on the 
day before yesterday. He meant the state 
of the civil service, previously to the es* 
tablishment of the College at Calcutta, 
by the Marquess Wellesley, or to the 
foundation of Hailey bury College by 
those geatlem.en who were anxious to liave 
an institution nearer home. An Hon, 
Friend (Mr. Poynder), whom he did not 
then see in his place, did, he believe, say, in 
the hurry of debate at the last Court, that 
the minute of the Marquess Wellesley 
conveyed an idea of the most deplorable 
ignorance amongst all classes of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants, at the time it was 
written. These words, he had no doubt, 
were used ; and they were, he supposed, 
taken down as accurately by the reporters 
as by him.* Now, he would be really 
sorry if such an assertion went forth to the 
world uncontradicted. He felt great re- 
spect for the Marquess Wellesley, but he 
felt much greater respect for truth ; and 
trutli compelled him to say, that the Noble 
Marquess was under a temptation to rather 
overcolour tlie picture he drew of the 
civil service. He had to make out a case 
(one that would be satisfactory to gentle- 
men behind the bar), to justify the ex- 
penditure of some half-million of money for 
the erection of a College at Fort William. 
But, as the authority of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley Ijad been quoted on one side of the 
question — as it had been quoted, in proof 
that tlie civil servants were, when he en- 
tered on the duties of administration, 
weak and inetlicient, it would be proper 
for him (Mr. Trant) to quote what that 
Noble Marquess had said with reference 
to those gentlemen who went out to India 
before any establishment for the education 
of their civil servants had been instituted. 
He wished, therefore, to call the attention 
of the Court to the following sentiments de- 
livered by that Noble Lord. The Marquess 
Wellesley had thus expressed himself ; — 
“ The sUidy and acquisition of the languages 
have, however, been extended in Bengal; 
and the general knowledge and qualitica- 
lions of the civil servants have been im- 
proved. The proportion of the civil ser- 
vants, who have made a considerable pro- 
gress towards the attainment of the qualifi- 
cations requisite in their several stations, 
appears great, and even astonishing, when 
viewed with regard to tlie early disadvan- 
tages, embarrassments, and defects of the 
civil service.” It would ^fertainly appear 
frqjn this, that the individuals who were at 
that period employed in the civil service, 
were not taken from behind petty counters 
— were not selected from the low and unin- 
formed classes : all which might be inferred 
from the speech of his Hon. Friend. There 
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were, at that day, able and intelligent 
men about the Marquess Wellesley. There 
were some then in Court, whose names he 
would mention, had they not been present* 
There were others, however, whom, he 
regretted to say, tliey could never again see 
in that place, and whom he might therefore 
name without offence. There was, mag- 
num et venerabile nomen. Grant ; there was 
Lumsden ; [Hear !) and, if it were neces- 
sary, he could point out several other dis- 
tinguished characters. At length the Col- 
lege at Haileybury was established, and sub- 
sequently that most important clause, which 
was at present under the consideration of 
the Court, was introduced into the Act of 
Parliament. He would not enter much 
into that part of the subject, after the con- 
clusive statement of the Hon. Member 
who had introduced this motion. But 
there was one part on which that Hon. 
Gent, did not touch, which was well 
worthy of attention, as it placed the in- 
convenience of this restrictive clause in a 
very clear light. He would ask this ques- 
tion, whether the Bengal and the other 
governments of India had not made an 
application for a larger supply of young 
men for their establishments? He had 
been informed, on good authority, that 
the Bengal Government had now a less 
proportion of civil servants than was at- 
tached to it in 1810. The Hon. Director 
who had just sat down, had eloquently 
stated the duties which resulted from our 
late increase of territory : he (Mr. Trant) 
would now lay before the Proprietors what 
the state of the muster-roll of Haileybury 
was at present. There were eighty oreighly- 
one students, of whom twenty or twenty- 
one had kept three terms ; so that, in the 
next six months, twenty-one civil servants 
might be sent out to India. Now, ac- 
cording to his view of the exigencies of 
this service, he thought they might double, 
triple — nay, quadruple that number with 
good effect. But how were they to do 
this ? The Act of Parliament said, ‘‘ no 
person shall be admitted to the civil service 
of the Company until he has passed four 
terms at Haileybury.” This, then, was 
a bar to their sending out young men, 
however well qualified, until this regula- 
tion had been complied with. It bad been 
stated, in the course of the debate, that 
they who supported this motion, ought to 
be prepared to prove that Hjuleybury 
College was malum in se ; and that, if 
such were the case, it ought to be wholly 
abolished. Now, he would give his rea- 
sons for thinking that it was malum inse. 
After what Lord Grenville had said (and 
he believed no man could doubt tlie wis- 
dom and experience of that Noble Lord, 
espe9iaUy in matters of education : no 
man, he imagined, could doubt, tliat the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
was a competent judge of questions of this 
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liatu)«), after whae he bad «aid, the pro- 
prie^ Yif excfusit^'sytA^ mi^t trell 
M He <Mr. Trant) bad read 

attentively all the debates in that Court, 
fie had panned aU the publications on this 
siAjact, he%ad spared no pains to make 
hitttBeU' maator of it : and the result was, 
that he found bis objections to this institu- 
tKHi hicreased and conhnned. It was 
said, that our universities or public schools 
undt for imparting to young men 
destined for India those branches of 
hnoudedge which their situaUon would 
■wplire. It was adnutted that those es- 
tabUshments were very good for English 
purposes, but that they were good for 
tiMiung quo ctd^hoo—^iat they were useless 
ariUi ' respect to orientei education. He, 
fteenever, mm of epmion, that by certain 
MHidioha ‘'ta the Cbllege course-— instruc* 
^tf«in>»^pi}itical e qOtiu i wy, fbas in8taQce<^ 
the fBstitutioai of <such profes- 
dMd^>s-as the neeesshy of . the case re- 
tflBMA, they^ might not only serve them- 
"eelvea essentially, but also confer a great 
iHttioiial bmedt. He tboughtthat Oxford 
dnd Candaridge, wUh such additioDal 
Means, would answer every purpose whi<di 
•*tho CMnpanybad in view. At present, 
dbose leaniedr establishments bad very good 
naeans for goneral instruction and educa- 
tum.^ u nd ^ with the addition of Oriental 


IVofeaMrs, they could give to young men 
ntanded for tte Company’s civil s^vice 
<eU the knowledge and informatum that the 
•tKymstaaces of tbrir sitimtion denmnded. 
Hit slew ^prdkension was at a loss to 
J dtacovM why Mr. JKtt was taken from 
‘ Oanbffidge and almost immediately place d 
at' the fadm of this great empire, if that 
omeorsity was not c^cuhtted to give an 
oukrged insight into qnestioDs of finance 
nnd uf genend policy. Let the Court 
*®Mider, for a moment, the enunent men 
wftam the imiversities had given to the 
••untry^ Oxford had given us the present 
<1^ QumceUor Eldon, and numbered 
{ dUadtstnoe among her professors. He 
-was slow, Uieref(»e, in adinkting the idea, 
<hat a young man could not there arrive 
w _?• of the principles of 

^uglisli Jaw. Oxford had produced the 
- Mw yiem Wellesley ; Mr. Canning, vdio 
been president of the Board of Con- 
and lasd Grenville, who was the 
pccsidem of that Board. Would it 
m cea^ded that Oxford was incamfole of 
aduead^ meu for the subordinate offices 
M the Indimi Government? The clergy 
uniformly received 
weir eihicatioQ at the universities. Could 
H ^refo^ be believed, foat the religion 
«Jd morality which were to be had there 
were not fit for exportation to India? 

hear!) He asked this oues- 
^ earnestness, b^se 
“»ey had beard much of the peculiar 
morabty of Haileybury ; as if no man, 


who had not been educated in that famous 
College, was fit to be trucked thek.f, 
treasury abroad, was worthy of being ad-* 
mitted into their Government, or to be 
considered as a man of common honesty. 
{Cries of no, no,) At le^t, of that su- 
perior, that refined and exalted honesty,, 
which was said to distinguish the persons 
educated at Haileybury. (jffeor, hearj) 
He did not think that he bad at all over- 
stated the case, as he had heard it. But, 
having bad some experience of the Com- 
pany’s civil axiministration in its di&rent 
departmoits, lie w'ould say, if he wished 
to form an efficient public servant, give 
me (or rather give to those in India who 
are competent to form him for service 
there) a young man from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who lias been favoured with the 
usual means of general instruction;, let 
him not be barely fifteen or si^teeuy but 
twenty or twenty-one years of ag^ and if 
he does not serve you well, then I will 
say 1 have been very much mistaken.” 

JaifgA.) On the subject of instruc- 
tion in oriental literature at Haileybury, 
he begged leave to quote a passage from 
an article which bad appeared in 27ic 
Quarterly Revieui, in April 1817. It 
was anonymous ; but was supposed to 
have been written by a member of this 
Court, who had reviewed Mr. Maltfaus’s 
pamphlet The writer said, Occupied, 
inde^, as the students are at the Eng- 
lish college, with the simultaneous pur- 
suit of several branches of European 
learning and science, and compelled, as 
they are, to accomplish thrir whole course 
within the short space of two years, it 
would be prepc^terous to expect that thrir 
acquuements in the oriental languages 
should, for the most part, be conader- 
able; or, with reference to the extent 
and difficulty of those languages, should 
even reach mediocrity. We hesitate not 
to say that, in the sense described, they 
ought not to reach this limit . They 
should, as was observed in an early part 
of these observatiaas, be purely rudimen- 
tal. Oriental literature, at any seminary 
established for tim Ccunpany’s servants in 
England, is to be consider^ rather as an 
iqipendage, though an important cme, than 
as a principal, and should be pursued in 
careful subservioice to those European 
studies which constitute the proper and 
primary business of such a place. In this 
view, we cannot help unequivocally disiq>- 
proving of whit has been established at 
the jufesent college, under tlie nama nf 
the * Oriental Test,* though it appears to 
have been originally suggested by Mr. Mal- 
thus himself. As an indispensable con- 
dition of leave to proceed to India, the stu- 
dents are required to attain a certain given 
d^ee of proficiency in oriental learning, 
and in this alone. But let there be a ge- 
neral test, or none at all There is no 
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reason why one particular branch of study 
should thus be promoted in preference to 
the rest ; and if one must be preferred, 
tliere are good reasons why that one should 
not be orienlal literature. The truth is, 
that oriental literature has already sufficient 
encouragement, from the prospect of the 
distinctions conferred on it in the College 
at Calcutta ; and this is precisely the argu- 
ment against distinguishing it by peculiar 
honours in the College at Hertford.” 
Now he (Mr. Trant) must say, tliat the 
‘•entiraents conteined in this extract met 
his ideas exactly ; tliey came home “ to 
his business and his bdsom.” With respect 
to the discipline of the college, that most 
important question, which had been dwelt 
on w'ith great force, both in this and in the 
former debates, he would state the opinion 
of a gentleman to whose eloquence they had 
formerly listened with delight. The pas- 
sage was as follows : — ‘‘ 1 conclude, there- 
fore, that the system, in its usual operation, 
is good ; that the usual course of manage- 
ment is good ; that es'ery thing is well ar- 
ranged and well conducted ; in short, that 
no blame can be imputed cither to the con- 
stitution or to the administration of the col- 
lege, but tliat the origin of the evil to be ac- 
counted for must be sought in something 
extrinsic, and perhaps adventitious. Now, 
Sir, in this point, it must be recollected, 
that the India college is in some respects 
very differently situated from all other in- 
stitutions of the same species. The gene- 
rality of collegiate establishments have 
been founded in times of \ery imperfect 
illumination, and by an authority which 
w'as considered as paramount. They have, 
therefore, easily acquired an unresisted 
sway ; and having begun by being strong 
in power, have ended with Ixiing strong in 
opinion ; they have become interwoven with 
all our national prejudices, and may be 
said to have struck their roots into the 
perpetual rock of the constitution. Hence 
they command the unqualified reverence 
of mankind ; and any attempt to shake 
their authority, much more any attempt to 
endanger their existence, would be con- 
sidered the last extreme of folly. The 
India College, on the other hand, has had 
to contend with sometliing of those disad- 
vantages that are experienced by a govern- 
ment established in times of light and 
liberty, in times when almost every man 
has an opinion, a voice, and a pen. It 
necessarily wants all that hold on the pub- 
lic mind, which is the growth of prescrip- 
tion and antiquity ; that is, it w^ants one 
most important stay for the preservation of 
discipline, and the pre\ention of designs 
of tumult. A student of evil dispositions, 
(and we must expect a mixture of such in 
every numerous assemblage of individuals) 
may be led to entertain the idea that even a 
project of oversetting the eshiblisliment is 
not wholly out of reach j and, at all events 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 100. 
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when a crisis of any kind arises, an insti- 
tution like this is deficient in the means of 
overawing disturbance.”* Such were the 
sentiments of the gentleman to whom he 
had alluded. 

** A’vb mens hic yerwo, mi/ji $ed -pTeKepit 
He could truly say, tliat, of all the argu- 
ments which he had heard against Hailey- 
bury College, this struck him as the 
strongest ; ami on this subject he would, 
with the permission of the Court, add a 
few remarks. Tliis College, under the 
present system, woulil remain, and ever 
must remain, without the proper means of 
discipline. They all knew what the disci- 
pline of the universities was. In them 
there was a particular species of discipline 
belonging to each indiviilual College, and 
there was, besides, the superintending 
discipline of the whole university, which 
was entrusted to the Vice-Chancellor, the 
IVoctors, and other officers. Now, in the 
course of tlie former debates on this sub- 
ject, it was admitted that the first Princi- 
pal of the College w'as not well selected. 
He was, it seemed, a very amiable and 
learned man, but he wanted some of those 
qualities w'hich were necessary for die 
government of sucli a hotly ; and he (Mr, 
Trant) should not be at all astonished, if, at 
some future time, a similar admission were 
to be made from within the bar. At the 
universities, however, the evil was speedily 
remedied : there, if an individual were 
found not to possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations for the efficient government of a col- 
lege, they soon heard of his being promoted. 
Gentlemen must recollect a recent disturb- 
ance at one of those colleges, and they must 
know by the Gozelte, that a recent pro- 
motion sprang from that circumstance. 
Much liad been said of the due mainte- 
nance of order and propriety at the col- 
lege of Haileybury.^ Unfortunately he 
could not give credit to those statements ; 
he differed from the lion. Gent. 1>ehind 
the bar ( Mr. Money) on this point ; and, 
notwithstanding all that had been said, he 
(Mr. Trant) should not wish to send 
his son there, [Hear/) Tliey had for- 
merly been told, that the expulsions did 
not amount to 4 per cent., and according to 
the statementof tlic Hon. Director they had 
been reduced to per cent. He, how- 
e\er, would contend, that the risk at this 
college was much higher than at other places 
where it would not amount to the fraction 
of a unit. [Heary hear/) During the 
period of eight years which he spent at 
Eton, there wat. not a single expulsion, 
Indce<l lie must say, that if this system 
continued at Haileybury, an office, some- 
thing like that of Lloyd’s, must be opened, 
for tbe purpose of uyulertvrifmg those 
young men who entered the college 
against the consequences of expulsion, 

* Speech of Mr. R Grant in the Court of Pro- 
prietors, Fehruary 20, ISI7. 
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( Heutf hear i ) The state of the Com- 
punv’a j.crvice abroad imperatively dc- 
rjatlcled that this com puKoiy clause should 
he repealed. lu 1812, or about that 
tiifio, oil a rec[uisition irom Lord jMinto 
for fifty additional writcis, the Hon. Gen- 
tlemen behind the bar weie oidi^ed to 
break through their own rule. Although, 
by the rule which they had their. selves 
laid down, all the young men intended 
for the civil service were commanded to 
goto Hailey bury; yet, on that occasion, 

‘.o imich were ci\il servants wanted, that 
the Directors weie compelled to tlepart 
from that rule. {Hear!) He had, 
dn-ough the kindness of the Hon. Cliair- 
man, seen some documents counccicd with 
that subject, and, looking to those who were 
sent out on that occasion, he saw' the names 
of two highly distinguished individuals, 
Mr. Macnaghten and Mr. UcieJ. He bc- 
licwd he was not w rong in statTng, that Mr. 
Macnaghiten was declared to be tlie best 
Oriental sclirdar that ever w^lmU from the 
college in Calcutta : he recei\ed prizes for 
Ills proficiency in Arabic, for his know- 
ledge e.ftiic 7>Iahommedan law, and for his 
extensive acquaintance witli Sanscrit and 
Hindoo law, and had been placed in a 
situation of tiie highest responsibility. 
He now came to a subject wliicli had 
been touched on by one or two gentle- 
men, and on wdiich he was desirous to 
say a few words. He alluded to the 
conduct of the Directors in giving up to 
.tlie Professors the power of expulsion, 
and the complete regulation of the col- 
lege. In doing this, the Directors were 
charged with having acted unconstitution- 
ally. For his own part, he was sure tliey 
iiad acted icz.sc^^, if not cnnslitutionalh/. 
He wJs peifectly convinced, tliat if the 
College were to remain, the only way to 
pi event it from becoming a public nui- 
sance was, to give full power to the Col- 
lege Council to rule the institution with a 
rod of iron if necessary. He bcl eved the 
Directors did wduU they considered to be 
most advantageous for the service. The 
desire to render their service efiicient 
seemed to be so sincere, that, in his opi- 
nion, the legislature ought to entiust them 
w itli more pow er than they at present pos- 
sessed; they ought, at least, to have the 
q)Ower of dispensing with this tuie of com- 
pulsory residence for a certain time in 
the college, which they had once been 
obliged to break through. In consider- 
ing this subject, he would give very con- 
siderable latitude to the Directors, whose 
anxious feeling for the interest of the 
Company no man could doubt. Still, 
however, he thought the Hon. Gent, who 
brought forxvard this question was right, 
after what fell from the Chair, in refusing 
to withdraw his motion, because they 
ought this day to come to some specific 
resolution on the subject, lie w as 
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on the subject of the selection and qualifi- 
cation of Civil Servants for India, he 
must be permitted to observe, that, even at 
the pre:>ent lime, there were not sufficient 
young men, properly qualified, to fill the 
many important situations in their service ; 
nor would they, under the present system, 
ever have a supply of able and intelligent 
men commensurate with the demand, Tiie 
state of the people of India, with respect 
to the acquirement of knowledge, the ex- 
])ansion of intellect, and with reference to 
many other points, was very dllFerent in- 
deed from w hat it was some \ ears ago, 
and they might find it soon necessary 
to resort to something hko a system of 
competition, and to nominate two oi 
three candidates for me appointment r 
Now', with re'q^ect to the morality of the 
College, he ha.i one word more to say. 
lie had inqiiiicd much on that subject, 
and he had hoped to liuil Ilaileyhury the 
“ hapijy Valley ” from which care, and 
vice, and discontent, were carefully and 
efibctually shut oiit ; he li.ul been led to 
suppose that tlio sedu^iun of it-, situation 
had exempted it from aM ten>ptation. An 
Hon. Friend observed, that the streets of 
Oxford and Cambridge, at night, presented 
a shameful spectacle ; but perhaps the 
Hon. Gent, miglit not find the lanes in tlie 
vicinity of Ilailevbury in a much bcUti 
state ; and he believed the walls of Hailey 
bury sheltered, at the present moment, some 
of those vices which were too common to 
young men. He w'ouUl speak boldly out ; 
this was no time for silence; he would 
declare his opinion openly, ‘‘come what 
come may.” He hoped he was misin- 
formed ; but he had been told tliat at this 
mome’it the fashionable, prevalent, and 
destructive vice of gaming was carrictl 
on at Hailcybury to some extent. AVe 
ought to let it he known that vve, the 
Froprictors of East- India Stock, are not 
to be put down by —or rather that we aie 
not to put up with — the confident asser- 
tions which vve continualiy hear, of the 
p’lrity, morality, decency, propriety, and 
all that, by wliich llt.iieybury College 
is characterized. [Hearj hear /) There 
were one or two other points, which, if 
he might trespass a little mote on their 
patience, and he had no intention of ta>.k - 
ing it too much, he blioiiUl wish slightly 
to notice. They had had, and probably 
would have again, numerous proofs of the 
very great proficiency, and the eminent 
attainments, by w'hich the young men who 
had proceeded from Haileybury- College 
were distinguished above all others. Now 
he was the last person in the world to dis- 
pute the eminent qualifications and ac- 
quirements of some of those young men ; 
but, from the statements that had beeu 
made, one would be inclined to suppose 
tliat the entire mass wa^ pure gold ; that 
every young man whu cauM? from Hailey- 
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bury (especially after the letter which tlie 
Hon. Director had road) was a model of 
perfection. It so iiajjpened, however, that 
it had been his misfortune to be set over 
some young men in India who came 
from Haileybiiry ; and he could assure 
the Court, if he had not been told that 
they came from that college, he should 
have very much doubted \\ bother they had 
come from or been at any college at all. (^A 
) Their learning was scanty, either 
through the neglect of others, or tiio want 
oi attention in themselves ; and as to th<>t 
vigour of mind v\{iich sometimes made up 
for the defects of education, he could per 
celve none of it. He would not descend 
to particulars, but Ix* would mentioti one 
ca-.e, to prove that an iudi\idual, having 
gone through thi- system of disciplin -, 
and having had his mind fortned in the 
way the lion. Director had described, 
might, nevertheless, forget his lesson. He 
found, that tlie only instance in which tlie 
Government of India was compel lo*! to 
proceed to extreme severity — that of send- 
ing back to England a young man who 
would learn nothing, and who, by his 
example, was spreading contagion arountl 
— that the individual so dismissed came 
from Haileybury College. 

Here Mr. R. Grant rose and a'-ked Mr. 
Trant to give the date of the appointment. 

JMr. Trant said lie did not know the exact 
date, but that he would give a clue wliicli 
might enable the secretary to find it out. 

The Chairman ‘^aid, the matter to which 
the Hon. Proprietor alluded was a case 
of notoriety behind the bar, and he trust- 
ed that he would abstain from stating any 
particulars that might go foith to the 
public. 

Mr, 7Va?i/ resumed. He said he w^oiild 
proceed nj> faither on that point, but 
as he hud the paper containing an allusion 
to the cas? iie had now mentioned in 
his hand, he woiiUl read from it some 
remarks from a speceli deliv'cred on 
Momlay, the 21st of July lH2d, by the 
Hon. Mr. Adam, Govern or- General, and 
Visitor of the College at Fort \\ il- 
liam. The observations of that Hon, 
Gent, clearly proved that, under the exist- 
ing system, Ilaileybiiry College was in- 
a(ic(pi*ate to supply tlie number of civil 
servants winch the Imsiness of the Govern- 
ment demanded. He said, “ Tlie exi- 
<> eiicics of the public sei vice and the con- 
sequent demands for public officers to 
carry on tlie indispensable business of the 
Government, must always have a power- 
ful influence on the aflairs of the college. 
Thooc exigencies have, for some years 
past, compelled us to rest satisfied with a 
scale of distinction soinewliat below that 
to which we might naturally and reason- 
ably aspiie under a diflbient state of cir- 
cum-vianccs. Tlfo facilities which, ui 
Older to mcel this urgent demand, liave 
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been afforded to tlie students, of leaving 
college on proof of their competence for 
the public service, not merely at the half- 
yearly examination, but at intci mediate 
periods, necessarily^ operate to prevent the 
attainment in college of that proficiency 
which would otherwise lie manifested by 
ma’^'V of tliern.” This shewed, most de- 
cisively, that the Indian Government 
were obliged to hurry ymung men through 
the college, and to enlist them into the 
pu])iic service, before they were properly 
qualified — and why ? Iiccause you send 
them all to Haileybr»ry, where tfiey are 
coinpoUcd to remain for two vear',. 
(//i’ar, hear ') He did not think it ne- 
cessary to say anotlxr word on the subject. 
He would now merely ask the Mover 
one questior, and then sit dow ii Ac- 
eo’ dlng to his idea of the motion, as put, 
the Comt of Directors, if it were cariied, 
would have the power, should they think 
fit to exercise it, to prescribe any particu- 
lar toin-'.c of education. They were also, 
he understo(3d, to appoint public examina- 
tion^ ; and the pubUcity’^ of that proceed- 
ing would, he conceived, do away with 
maiiv of the objections to tiu* lemoval of 
tlic com]uilsorv' claii‘-e. If the examina- 
tion^, like those of tlie Chartcr-liouse, 
were perfectly open, it would, as had bten 
well stated, guard it in a great measure 
from these inconveniences which were said 
to attend upon the examination of the Com- 
pany’^’s medical and naval servants. He 
concluded, as he had before said, that the 
Directors would have the power, in a 
great degree, of regulating the education 
of the young men ; but he was afraid 
there might be »ome misapprehension as 
to tlie ciVect of removing this compulsory 
claux’. He thought, even though it were 
removed, that the right would still re- 
main witlithe Directors, if they pleased, 
to compel the young men to go to a parti- 
cular place, in the same way ash.idfoi- 
incrly been done. 'Hie removal of that 
clause did not take away from them the 
right of making a rule. They had for- 
merly made a nils of this kind ; tliey had 
found it inconvenient, and they broke it. 
They ‘•aid to the young men, you must 
all go to this seminary^,” but, under parti- 
cular circumstances, a certain number 
were sent out to India who did not com- 
ply with the ruU’. The Hon. Gent, con- 
cluded by stating that, although perhaps 
the motion was not exactly framed as he 
couin luve wisljcd It, it should have hi-> 
support, being sjitisfied that it must ch> 
some good, for haully any system could 
be worse than that which at present existed. 
{Hear, hear!) 

I\lr. Btub said many pei sons deprecated 
discussion in that Court relative to the 
colleges. The professors were averse to it 
but lie was lu.l of tli.it opinion, as Iio 
was convinced nuicli bene tit arose liom 
3 E 2 
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free discussion. It nras {N’oper that the 
Constituent Body should keep a check 
upon the Executive, of which be had 
the honour of being a member. [Hear, 
hear!') It was the duty of the Executive 
Body to watch over the conduct of every 
department of the service; and if they neg- 
lected that duty, he trusted the General 
Court would call them to account. He 
thanked tlie Hon. Proprietor who had 
opened the debate, for the clear, able, and 
argumentative manner in which he had 
introduced the question. He thanked the 
mover and seconder, and also the other 
gentlemen at whose requisition the Gene- 
ral Court had been summoned, for their 
candour and fairness, in being willing to 
leave the question to the deliberative con- 
sideration of the Court of Directors. Be- 
fore he proceeded further, he must advert 
to what had fallen from an Hon. Director 
near him, and also on the last day’s debate, 
from an Hon, Proprietor high in the 
benches, whose father (Mr. Twining) they 
had often heard with much pleasure in 
that room, greatly to the advantage of the 
Company, vi%. that the able manner in 
which their a6fairs were conducted in In- 
dia, was owing to the servants sent from 
Haileybury College. Lest an erroneous 
impression should be made upon the Ge- 
neral Court, he distinctly controverted 
this assumption, and asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that of the able, 
honourable, and upright men who now 
formed the Governments of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay (he alluded to men 
bred up in the Company’s service in 
India), not one man had been educated at 
Haileybury. He would take a brief re- 
trospect of the Company’s affairs in India 
for about eighty years, when an able and 
ambitious Frenchman (Monsieur Dupleix) 
projected the establishment of extensive 
French dominion in India. The plans of 
the French and their allies were ably and 
successfully opposed by the then Com- 
pany’s servants. From that time to the 
conclusion of the peace with Tippoo in 
1784, a period of forty years, was many 
an arduous struggle : during that time of 
difficulty and danger, had they not emi- 
nent men, who demonstrated their capacity 
to conduct their affairs, on every emer- 
gency, in the most brilliant and successful 
manner, long before Haileybury College 
had been thought of? Even Adam Smith, 
no fiiend to the India Company— which he 
did not very well understand, or he would 
have written differently respecting it— ad- 
mitted that the counsels of the Co 7 n})anfs 
Govemments itould have done Honour to 
the best d^ys of Greece or Rome. Let 
them divide the space of eighty years to 
which he bad glanced, into two parts, and 
look for a moment at the last forty years, 
from 1784 to 1824; he must say’ 
without meaning any disparagement to 


the great men who had been in India 
rince that time, that the cwiduct of their 
affairs was comparatively play. Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord Teignmouth (who was 
bred up in the Company’s service), Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord HastingSy 
came to the head of governments, already 
possessing great and matured talent in thek 
civil servants ; to the command of nuine*- 
rous well-disciplined armies, led on by 
officers of great skill and exp>erience, fit 
to contend with any troops in the world : 
they bad, therefoi'c, in full development, 
all the elements requisite to support tlieir 
governments, long before the establish- 
ment of Haileybury College. In respect 
to the college itself, the question never 
bad been, as some might suppose, whether 
tliere should be education or no edu- 
cation, learning or no learning ; he 
agreed, all agreed, tliat their civil servants 
should be well educated men. When, 
twenty years ago, the college was first pro- 
jected, caught by theory and speciousness, 
he was one of the warmest advocates for 
it: but the experience of eighteen years 
that the college had existed, during which 
time he bad kept a vigilant eye upon it, 
had greatly shaken his opinion. He felt 
great obligation to the gentlemen who 
had signed the requisition which led to the 
present debate ; he felt strongly the able 
and fair arguments with which the motion 
had been supported. It was fair to ask, 
was the education at Haileybury superior 
to what might be obtained at other places? 
In regard to European knowledge, no 
one could reasonably contend that it was, 
Ori^nally it bad the advantage in respect 
to oriental literature ; but since its institu- 
tion, this has comparatively greatly lessen- 
ed. There are now in this country many 
men, who had been long in India, able 
and willing to teach the oriental languages. 
There are now men in England, and he 
believed also in France, who have never 
been out of Europe, and who are con- 
versant in oriental literature. There are 
great distinctions between Haileybury and. 
all other colleges. In the first place, the 
college at Haileybury is not subject to 
what all other colleges, and all places of 
education throughout the kingdom are ex-- 
posed to, the powerful, though silent opera- 
tion of public opinio7i. Parents are forced, 
whatever may be their opinion of Hailey- 
bury, to send such sons there as are des- 
tined for the civil service in India. 'Ibis 
compulsion, which no where else exists, 
is in itself a great error, which he thought, 
in its consequences, most injurious to the 
operation of proper discipline. Another 
distinction between Haileybury and other 
colleges is, that in other colleges there is 
a gradation of ranks, from the head to the 
under graduates ; there are private tutors, 
who form a strong connecting link between 
the graduates and under graduates. Pri- 
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vate tutors cannot be had at Haileybury. 
Among the under graduates at other col- 
leges are many, who look not only to the 
honours, but also to the lucrative benetits 
of the college, which are very considerable 
fn many of them. At Haileybury, there 
is a wide chasm between the professors and 
students ; and when the young men had 
passed their four terms, they went for ever 
from the college, and it became to them 
officially as nothing. Now look into the 
natural effects. No one can doubt the due 
employment of time to be essentially re- 
quisite in the education of youth : see 
how time is employed at Haileybury, a 
point on which he spoke from records, and 
not from private information. First as 
to tlie professors ; the examination of the 
qualification of students, on their coming to 
the college, might take three or four days ; 
the examination before the end of a term, 
about a fortnight. Attendance at morning 
and evening prayers took little time; there 
was also attendance at dinner; but the 
chief time in which the professors and 
students came in contact, was at the lec- 
tures. At these, some of the professors 
w’ere employed four times a week, vh, 
two hours in two days, leaving the rest of 
the week to themselves. Some were em- 
ployed five hours, and some nine hours ; 
the assistant professors ten hours in the 
W’eek. With regard to the students; in 
the two senior terms each student attends, 
for four days in the week, two hours each 
day ; and some attend, for two days, three 
hours each day : in the two junior terms 
each student attends, for five days in the 
week, tw'o hours each day; and for one 
day, three hours. The lectures are over, 
for some students, by one o’clock, and for 
the rest by tw^o o’clock : from those hours 
until nine at night, excepting a short time 
at dinn«’, the students are left to them- 
selves, The age at which the students go 
to the ccfilege, is generally between sixteen 
and seventeen ; none under sixteen. Can 
it be expected, that at such an age they 
should, like monks, retire to their cells to 
study ? Left to themselves for so many 
IwuTS, they will naturally seek to amuse 
themselves. This he deemed an essential 
defect in the college system. So sensible 
were the College Committee of this w aste 
of time, that they proposed to the profes- 
sors that evening lectures should be given. 
This proposal was strenuously resisted, 
and when at length reluctantly acquiesced 
in, the professors said the responsibility 
must rest with the committee. The pro- 
posal interfered with the amor otii. 

Sir G. A, Robinson rose to order. He 
said tliat he thought there was something 
due to the feelings and character of the 
professors, who were absent, and he wished 
that, in candour and fairness, the Hon. 
Gent, would confine himself to his argu- 
ment, and refrain from personal allusions. 


Mr. R. Jackson, upon the point of or- 
der, said that if the argument of the Hon. 
Gent, who had last spoken was tenable, 
they could not proceed with the present 
debate. What w^as it, but to tell that 
Court, ‘‘ you shall not discuss the merits 
of the system of education carried on in 
your college, unless every professor is 
present, and you know not one of them 
can be present^” and this in a question 
when the principal point turns upon the 
discipline of the place. 

The Chairman submitted to the Hon, 
Gent, (Mr. Bebb), w'hether he felt him- 
self quite in order, in Referring, as matter 
of open record, to presumed negociations 
or correspondence supposed to have taken 
place betw een the College Committee and 
the Professors. 

The Hon, 2?. Kinnaird said, that unless 
the Hon. Gent. W'as permitted to pursue 
the line of argument from which he was 
interrupted, there must be an end to the 
discussion ; he only glanced at what the 
professors had done, to illustrate his gene- 
ral argument of the evils of the sj’-stem. 
He (JMr. Kinnaird) would therefore in. 
treat the Court, in behalf of the profes- 
sors of the college, who would be placed 
in a most uncomfortable condition, if this 
question could not be discussed without 
putting them entirely out of view, to hear 
the Hon, Gent.’s argument, and particu- 
larly upon a matter of fact ; for he must 
deny that there w as any personal imputation. 

Sir G. A, Robinson . — “ Was not amor 
otii a personal imputation ?” 

Mr. Pattison said that it was a duly 
which he owed to the professors of the 
college to state, that in all his correspon- 
dence with them, at the time alluded to, 
such 3 notion as love of ease was never 
assigned by them, nor fairly attributable 
to them, for the part they took. They 
distinctly said, that they could not adopt 
the suggestion submitted to them, con- 
sistently with their view of the good of 
the institution ; but in all their communi- 
cations they expressed a readiness to make 
every personal sacrifice which might be 
deemed necessary to promote the instruc- 
tion and welfare of the college, 

Mr, Rebb denied that he had spoken 
from any private information. 

In continuation he asked, what was 
the consequence of allowing such a stock 
of time, which might be convertible by 
students for purposes of amusement ? ^ It 
W'as almost necessarily attended by ex- 
pense and extravagance. So sensible were 
the Court of Directors of this, that in 
July 1815, they made the following ob- 
servations on the personal expenses of the 
students : 

“ Unnecessary and extravagant expense, 
unless effectually checked, is likely to 
prove a great and serious evil to the East- 
India College. It has already, in various 
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instances^ produced pernicious effects : it 
is immediately connected with, and pro- 
motive of, disposition to idleness, dissipa- 
tion, and other immoralities. 

“ This is an evil which the discipline of 
any public institution can with difficulty, 
and but imperfectly combat. 

Regulations have been made for the 
counteraction of it, and might be, in a 
good measure, effectual, if the parents and 
relatives of the students would heartily 
join their endeavours to promote the ob - 
servance and efficacy of them. 

“ But the mischief does not rest Iiere. 
The taste once indulged for expense, is 
not limited to the pocket-money, even 
profusely furnished. Debts are contract- 
ed, sometimes to an enormous amount; 
tradesmen dishonourably ministering to 
the extravagance of youth, and trusting, 
perhaps, to what they often tind true, that 
parents will silently submit to pay tliese 
improper debts, rather than suffer their 
children to be exposed. 

“ But neither is this the limit of the 
evil. Example is infectious ; the dissi- 
pation in one produces imitation in others; 
and even sober youths, who desire to prac- 
tise economy, become ashamed of it, 
when they see so many' glory in overleap- 
ing its bounds, 

“ It need hardly be observed, that in 
proportion as this temper prevails, the love 
of study and virtuous habits, subordina- 
tion to the rules of the college and to the 
governors of it, must decline. 

Thus the very end and design of the 
institution is counteracted, and, so far as 
these evil tendencies prevail, frustrated.* ’ 

Anxious as the Couit were to pi event 
extravagant habits, the remedies proposed 
were not likely to be effectual. Uncles 
and other relatives or friends, who knew 
not the resolutions of the Court, would 
often giv'e a ymung man a present on his 
leaving them. Tradesmen would trust, in 
the hope that either a young manV friends 
would pay their bills, or in a confidence that 
the young man would himself, at some fu- 
ture time, pay them. What w ere the conse- 
quences of the extravagant habits acquired at 
Haileybury' ? He w'ould shew them, in an 
extract of a letter, which w’as written from 
India, by a young man who had been 
educated at Haileybiiry, and who, being 
deeply involved in debt, had written home 
for assistance, stating that his debt for in- 
terest and insurance on his life cost him 
16 per cent. i\Xr. Bebb said he would not 
mention names, that he might not give 
pain to fathers, or families, or relatives. 

« Lest you should, however, imagine 
ffiat I am much worse off than my co- 
temporaries in ])ecunlaiy matters, 1 can 
assure you I am nol. Tlie only difference 
is, that instead of waiting you word that 
I inn going on swingingly, I it'll you the 
plain nulh; and 1 am, <\ilculator suffi. 


, — Haileybiiry College, [Apbil', 

cient to see, that if the amount of inyr 
debt was advanced me at 5 or C per cent, 
interest, it would be paid off in about 
half the time it would by letting it remain 
as at present. 

I suppose you have the East- India 
Register, or list of civil servants on tin's 
establishment. I have it by me now, and 
for example’s sake will give you tlie real 
amount of the finances of the young men 
I knew at Hertford and Fort William ; 
for w^e are all too much in the habit of 
comparing our situations v.dth one another, 
not to know' perfectly tlie affairs of our 
colleagues. It is, of course, between our- 
selves. I will take a number of foiiy 

writers, beginning from and ending 

with ail of whom I KienVy and u-lt.on 

I will divide into four classes, viz. 

1st. very much involved ; 2d. much 
involved ; 3d. not much involved ; and 
4th. not involved. 

“ The first class I consider to be in debt 
from ^£"3,000 to £10,000 ; tiic second class 
from £1,000 to £’3,000; the thiul from 
£l00 to dCl,000; and the fourth entiiely 
free, and w'orth a little money. Out of 
the above forty writers, eighteen are in the 
first class, eleven arc in tlie second class 
(in wliich I include myseif), eight aie in 
tlie third class, and three are in the fotu th 
class; which calculation, if it errs at all, 
errs on the favourable side, in perhaps 
putting one or tw'o in the thirtl class, who 
ought to be in the second class. Hus I 
fancy lias been pretty' nearly' the case, in 
proportion, among every forty after being 
in the country four years.” 

This letter was w ritten six years after the 
date of the resolution of the Court, l\Ir, 
Bebb said he did not trust to this informa- 
tion alone: it was corroborated by a letter 
from the son of a particular friend, who 
arrived in Calcutta last year, and wh<i 
wTote to his father, ‘‘ they ” (meaning the 
wTiteis) ‘‘ are all in debt.” He (JMr. 
Bebb) had also receivx'd a letter, dated last 
August, from a young friend vviio arrived 
last year at Bombay, a place formerly 
noted for economical habits, saying, the 
W'riters of four years’ standing are all much 
in debt, and pay 0 per cent, interest, and 
5 per cent, insurance on lile. He w’oidd 
ask, wliat w'ere tlie probalde conscipience.s 
of men being so deeply involved ? That 
men, otlierwise hononi'able, would seek 
to extricate themselves by undue means. 
They might say, “ ray poverty'^, but not my 
will consents.” This might produce dis- 
honour and ruin to themselves, and lead 
to extortion, and distrust of the natives. 
He felt a warm regard for the natives of 
India, among wffiom he had passed twenty- 
seven years of his life, and was sensible of 
tiicir many good qualities. He regretted 
the calumnies propagated against them in 
this country — calumnies tluit were the off'- 
spring of a jaundiced eye, and of stiong 
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prejudicp. He must refer to the statute of 
selection, and speak of it vvitli unqualilied 
reprobation. He read the clause he al- 
luded to, as follows : 

“In case of any gross act of insubor- 
dination, the author or authors of which 
cannot be discovered, the council shall 
select from the body of the students among 
whom the act took place, those wljo, from 
character and circumstances, are most like- 
ly to be concerned, and of those so selected, 
either the whclc or a part, accoiding to the 
di'jcretion of the council, shall be imme- 
diately sent fioin the college, not to be 
lecallej until tlie actual oilenders shall bo 
discovered, oi until the council, under all 
csrciirnstanco' of the case, shall think it 
light to re-admit the whole or any part of 
them.” 

This clause, be observed, nas worthy 
of the Spanish Inquisition. It was a dis- 
grace to the Executive Eody ; it n as a 
<lisgrace to the President of the Board 
vvlio jipproved of it; it was a disgiacc to 
them as Englishmen. He himself shared 
in the disgrace. He felt deep remorse that 
lie had not recorded his dissent to it ; but 
it, might be pleaded as some palliation of 
his conduct, that he d.d not conceive in- 
nocent persons would be selected (ac- 
cused) for the purpose of inducing a young 
man to give inform ation ; of information 
he possessed against, perhap.s, ins dearest 
friend ; or of abusing tlie generosity of 
youth, by extorting confession from an 
ediendor, lest iniiocent per:>ons should siif- 
lor. He knew not in whoso mind the 
clause had been cngcndeu'd ; but had tlu; 
times been such us tho^e of bloody iMaiy, 
it might be presumed tliat mind would 
ha\e suggested the application of the rack 
to extol t confession. The spiiit and Ini- 
manity of tiie age do not admit the appli- 
cation of toiture to the body ; but tiie 
clause, with wondeiful ingenuity, has con- 
trived to torture the minds of youths. He 
lefirrcd to the cases of the students in 
i when se\en youths w ere driven from 
their service, for mere boyish, thoughtless 
tricks and pianks, deserving reprehension, 
it is true, but not to be punished as they have 
been. Ho deemed tlie \outhsto have been 
lieated wdtli uyiju^^tifiabh’ scvcru>f ; nor was 
Ins opinion in the iea-t altered by the 
decision of the \ isitor on the appeals made 
to him. lie must say, borrowing an ex 
pressiou from a letter before the Court, 
that to “ unjusliliable severity ” (the visi- 
tor) “ had added unwarrantable bitter- 
ness.” He (Mr. Bebb) held it proper that 
their servants should not only be well edu- 
cated, but that they should be young men 
of good moral conduct and prudential 
Ijabits. He submitted to judgment, wdic- 
ther young men were not generally more 
likely to be formed to good moral conduct 
and prudential habits under the eye of 


parents or guardians, or of persons select- 
ed by them, than at Hailey bury. Mr- 
Malthus, a gentleman of high literary re- 
putation, in Iiis statements respecting 
the college published in 1817, labour- 
ed to impress a belief that students went 
out w'itii economical habits, and for that 
purpose liad quoted the opinion of Lord 
Minto in 1810; but it must be recollected, 
tlut very few- young men liad then arrived 
in India who had been educated at Hailey - 
burj’, tor that college had only opened in 
January 180o’. IVIr. Bcbb said he must 
remark on another passage in JMr.MaUhus’s 
statement. ]Mr. Maltlnis says (page 108) 
“ the of the college i>, I really be- 

lie\e, w'liat it ought to be and then adds, 
in a note, “ little otlier change is wanting, 
than tliat an appointment sliould be con- 
sidered in spiiit and trutli, not in mere 
w ords, as a jnize to be contended for, not 
a property alieady possessed which may be 
lost. If the Directors were to appoint 
one- fifth eveiy >ear beyond the number 
11 nail Y to go out, and the four- fifths were 
to be the best of the whole body, the ap- 
pointments w ould then really be to be con- 
tended for, and the eitects would be ad- 
mirable. Each ap]iointmeRt to the college 
would then be of le>s value • but they 
would be more in mirnher, and the pa- 
tronage w’oiild hardly sulicr. A Director 
could not then, indeed, be able to send 
out an unqualified son. But is it fitting 
that lie should? This is a fair question 
for the consideration of the Legislature and 
the Itiitlsli public. He (Mr, Bebb) must 
condemn the idea that onc-fftJi of the young 
men nominated for the civil service weic, 
after giving up four or five years of 
an important time of life (for tliat 
would generally be the 00 *^ 0 ) tinned adrift 
upon the world, where to seek their 
place of rest.” The proposition, he would 
say it to Mr. Malthus’s face, was harsh 
and cruel : it strongly marked a severe 
spiiit in the College Council. 'Pile in- 
sinuation conveyed in the words, that “ a 
Director could uot then, indeed, be able 
to send out an unqualified son : but is it 
fitting that he should?” is an unworthy 
sneer. He (IMr. Bei:)b) must in justice to 
the Cc'urt of Directors say, that their 
Irodini' object is, to send out young men duly 
qncdified to conduct the Coinpa7iy*s affairs, 
(d)h/ to discharge the iyyijiortant trusts here^ 
after to be committed to fhcir hands, audio 
]iromote the ivclfaie and happiness of the 
nalives of India, He stated, that when he 
left India in iFOO, he conceived it w’ould, 
on an average, require thirty years before a 
civil serv'ant could return W’ith a compe- 
tence from India, putting out of the ques- 
tion those who, fiom ill-health, might be 
forced to return permaturely, and those who 
might acquire fortune by inheritance, be- 
quest, or mairiage, or successful com- 
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mercial concerns unconnected ^ with Jhe 
Company. cq nBcqii ife hc^ " of^ the 

babite an^qiili^ ^ he 

^koned it wqul^ an ayerag^ take 
coraputinjg the time a 

servant ei^ied die college, before he 
<^uld returpj supposing all odwr cireum^ 
Stances to Wthe same. If a mj^ returned 
2 ^ the age. of forty-six or forty-jseven, he 
woidd retain vigour of mind and strength 
of liody adequate to enable him to enter 
lii this countiy into active life. He might 
tiecorne a Proprietor of £ast>India stock, 

' and deliver his opinions ^n this room j he 
Knight, if the Proprietors pleaded, be 
placed behnid the bar. But if he return- 
ed at fifty-six or fifty-seven, the advance of 
years and eftbcts of climate, would render 
hto liMe fit to he a valu^le member of 
^tWe lifer ^ He candidly subscribed to the 
opinion <^xf>ress04l by llie Hon. Mover 
qui^tlon, z iz. that the proposed change 
of sysU'in would Improve the management 
add discipline of the college itself, tt 
^ould ^^able the professors to remove a 
youT^ man with whose conduct they m^ht 
be dissatislied, without ruining bis pros* 
pfect for life^ they could thus, early cheek 
tJm seeds of ais(wa^. They could ^y to 
a' youth, ** we are not satisfied with y(Hi, 
your example is contagious : it is hurtful 
to otheft ; , return ftom this college, and 
qumify yOui^If fbrfhe Company’s service, 
af ‘kiich Other places as your ftiends may 
select.” ;On the other hand, it would 
e^bte a parent who might in his turn be 
dt^psfied, who might tliink his son did 
jiot ^ke due Kferary progress, or that he 
achhifing expensive or dissipated 
habits, to withdraw him, and place him 
where he might be better attended to. At 
the coHege, under the present system, he 
has her effective controul over his son ; 

cause he may have few* dissatisfac- 
tion^ he cannot withdraw him without 
blajfing his prospects. By the proposed 
eban^; all parties will be benefited. He 
h^l^nsjstfy deRvCred his genuine opinions, 

- ^cqjectfully submitted them to the 
judgment of the General Court whatever 
might be the final issue, he was convinced 
o^j^ '^'^huld arise from the discussion. He 
earfibstly entreated every parent, every 
gdifthKan, who had a son or ward intended 
fdf%e Company’s civil service in India, 
WM was anxious to preserve his morale 
aiw prevent Ids acquiring dissipated, ex- 
pe%^e, and extravagant habits, and who 

wished for his return home be- 
fovfrhe was a wom-oul man, to support 
tbe'<^dsdon beftire the Court. He hoped 
It be carried, and a change be in 

consequence effected in a system which 
pit$9bM great evils. 

B. Grant addressed the Court, but 
wa^fitr some nilijut® so inaudible that we 
cottld net hear his observations. We un- 
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derstood l^m to. express his gifti^lde to- 
the inrc^lnetor who bad int^uped 
tlfis ^Mstion^ ib# the candohr> 
the good' ieebp^,' und good with 

whi^hebad debated it; ^and, a^ert^^to 
the remark w^b bod been m^eby.sev^pd 
i^eakers, that diseusskms like ^e^pr^nt 
tended to produce inyunous consequences, 
Mr. Grant observe, ' th^ he should feel 
less reason for de^ticati^ such discus- 
sions, if diey were' brought forw^urd 

and conducted in die tone and madnef 
commended and exemplified by the l^n. 
Moy&c, 

He had, in the course which he w^ 
about to take, a sacred dutyto perform, 
he hoped to discharge that duty wiUioqt 
passion or prejudice. Upon some p^uis of 
the subject, however, he admitted that 
th^ were recollections, which disqu^ifted 
him from exercising that calm and dis* 
pasdouate judgment whidt it tbrotigbout 
demanded. These recollections, howev«ir> 
doubly imposed upon him the cdiligdtiQn ^ 
refraining from the use of irritating topics., 
of abstaining from every thing Ukeunfmrr 
ness or exaggeration, and of cod^iii^ 
himself to the task of setting forth, 'in^tbe 
plain colours of truth, the merits fas “tie 
viewed them) of the question before 
Court. Indeed, with his impressioiis upoa 
the whede subject, even an unanimous vote 
in favour of the college would not Cbnteht 
bim, if he did not believe it to pro- 
nounced with an impartiality, which, Tor 
himself, be no longer even pretend^ to 
feel. He must observe, however, that 
even if he concurred with the Hon. Moyqr 
in disapproving of the system now esta- 
blished for the education of the civil ser- 
vants of the Company, he could by no 
means assent to the motion before the 
Court. Believing, as he did, tljat the sub- 
stitute proposed by the Honourable'Mover 
would, if adopted, be found ineffectual, he 
could not possibly agree in recommending 
that substitute to the adoption of 'ParlJ^ 
raent ; on the contrary, if lie referred any 
question at all to the Legislature, it limst 
be a much wider question than that which 
seemed to be contemplated. The Hon. 
Mover seemed to think that they had onljt, ' 
to go before Phrliamenc to submit the ' 
simple alternative which his motion em- 
braced. But what reason had he to sup- 
pose that Parliament would circnmsc^fiMi'" 
its consideration to that alternative? The 
real inqifiry before Parliament would be, 
whether the pres«it system was the • 
and if nob then the general question, 
what other system ought to be 
in lieu of it? This was the issue., 
must pr^iare to join before they appfied to 
Parliam^t on the subject. (Jfedrf y- * 
matter in what terms they sent m 
question, the actual deliberation of 
liament would be directed to 
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\ .^^w6ul2jK)t -fQU&ir ^e speakein who 
Ifl^^re^ed .lui]A tbrou^ the topics 
(Uscui^ed; indeed tlwre wmrotie 
Or two of tho^ topics, the consideration 
^ wHch he would not venture to trust 
Mmself; and others of wbich,^ spe^ng 
lidth deference^ he must say that he 
Obnceived them to be irrelevant. They 
had heard a great deal on tlie former day 
dt (he absurdity, the injustice, the tyranny, 
and the self-d^tructiveness of the laws of 
dds Ihatitution, and they liad just heard 
Otie fd least of those laws reprobated in 
the strong^ terms by the vene^le Direc- 
ts who spoke last (Mr. Bebb). But 
^.IZte Question did not pomprebend so wide a 
^td^ of^ argamenlr:>it was simply, os pro* 
|^j^^:,by the Hon. Mover, whether 
clas^ of, young men destined for 
advice in India ought, or ought not, 
vb' be .obliged, according to what was called 
a cidiQpuls^ry clause of the last charter-act, 
to serve a certain number of terms at the 
College of Haileybury— the repeal of that 
c^use was the real and only question in 
debate i and, unless gentlemen could shew 
(^t ,the grievances of which they com- 
^lalhed necessmiy emanated from ^at 
^mpulsory clause, he must ask, what 
pSili^ble application their complaints could 
MvO to the present question? if their 
dtjjoctioiis were geuer^ly to the laws of 
the college, they might set on foot an in- 
quTiy having for its object a total alteration 
of these laws, and might recommend it to 
the Court of Directors to have the neces- 
aary conference for such a purpose with 
die Board of Controul. This was the 
natural course in such a case ; and not a 
measure which would send the whole of 
the; general question into the arena of par- 
l^pnehtary discussion. It was not his in- 
tebtion to enl^ge upon the general laws 
of this institution: but when he heard it 
asserted in that Court, that statutes which 
hiid been framed for the college discipline 
by high and most respectable authorities, 
recommended by a majority of the Court 
uf Diiuctors, and approved by the Board 
of Controul — when he heard that these 


fim : if the institudon had reasonably an- 
swered the purposes for which it was' in- 
tended, there arose a strong presumption 
against any change ; as to the second, if 
it could be shewn that the proposed sub- 
stitute was not at all likely to answer these 
purposes, then, in addition to the strong 
presumption against any change, there 
would be an irresistible presumption a^nst 
the ;>ariictt/ar change recommended. 

Jj^tween the Hon. Mover and himself, 
the former of these questions was hardly 
open to driiate, for that gentleman had 
candidly admitted the merits of the coUe^- 
But other speakers having argued that 
institution had completely frdled — tba(, in- 
deed it contained widiia itself the seeds cif 
its own dest'vrt’'’-'. " — d n** 
particular, > »■ ' : ^ "._r I" i!< .1 

toappeal to*'* ■ i\ •* "f ■■ ‘ I'lon, 

—it became necessary to examine the Justice 
of such charges. Similar charges Over 
and over again been made out of doors ; 
and he himself (Mr. Grant) had been 
taunted with certain predictions, which he 
'H'as reprinted to have made seven years 
ago in that Court in favour of the college, 
and asked, in a tone of triumph, what, he 
now had to say in support of anticipations 
which the event had disproved. 

Now it was a very trite remark, that a 
great deal of controversy would be saved, 
if disputants would begin by defining their 
terms. In this, as well as in other argu- 
ments, it would perhaps be well if this rule 
were ob^rved. He would then at mice 
ask, wliat was the criterion of the success of 
such an institution as was now under con- 
sideration? The Court and the public 
had been told in glowing terms of expul- 
sions and rejections, and the irremediable 
min which had covered the future pros- 
pect of several young men in life, in con- 
sequence of the deprivation of their Indian 
appointments. He trusted that be had, 
upon these private and domestic disap- 
pointments, as deep a sense of the con- 
sideration due to the relatives of the suf- 
ferers as any person present, as warm a 
commiseration for tbe mortification they 


were only worthy of the temper of tlw 
Sb^nish Inquiridon, and that the mind in 
wnich they originated would, but for the 
huniaBity of the age, have been ready ta 
eicacl evidence torture— he must be 

p^irtxiitted solar to deviate from bism’iginal 
as td say something respecting 
die regulation dius severely condemned. 

He bad, however, no wi^ to narrow 
tbegnmnds tqpon w^ch this queition was 
to ho«cgU^ ^idwDuld theM^ venture 
shQf% to ioqnire Into two pointe. 1%^ 
had presraitftystasci in any dair or rea- 
seoable oegree answered the purpose for 
wfaidi it was intended? Seoon^y, was 
there any rational probability that the same 
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must have suffered. He had always lived 
with those who felt a sympatliy for oilers; 
he respected their feelings as deeply and 
as sincerely as any member of that Coart- 
( Hear, hear / ) But it did not tbllow that, 
because such unhappy incidents had oc- 
curred, he must thcr^ore admit his hopes 
reflecting the college to have ^noved 
abortive. When he was formerly b^bre 
toe Court, be declared his belief that toe 
inatoufson bad been enunently service^bile, 
and had ibretold confidently, because be 
expected firmly, its eventual success. 
Now was h meant to be said that hk pie- 
toction bad been falsified, by tbe painful 
evente to which he bad alluded ? In what 
Vor, XVII, 3 F 
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n p?nyV tbe test of its efficient was.^ ^ 

^lape .pr j^o- sought irr the actual Btness of those -u^pm 

■ ^ " “ " ■“ it had. educates^. The c^iuiosL of MaFr 

quess Wellesley had beep quoted as to 
deficiencies of tiie g^eat body of thehc ciril 
servants in Indii, ai'iU.kk'deiillv to thir 
existence of their i i/iU ^-uiu. 
in England and ] i:.iia -. a.id ii \.u,\ Imi«i 
contended that the delineation given by die 
Noble Lord in hi& celebrated, minut^e 
was somewhat overcharged. Possibly that 
noble person might involuntarily haye ad- 
mitted a shade too much into thegr^qkhicand 

i U .'\ I .!:d;..:i . vk'.,'.rli, i-.i d^ wanpA 
(..u*. I'..'. ■•! Ill" ;; :.!k, iii.v he ha^l 

i':.' lii' ' , il k-i' 1. 1 i.ili(,i\e ill' the ci>^ 

service in India j but the truth, was, that 
Lord Wdllesley had qualified his delinea. 
tiou by admissions which it was importsuot 
to remember, and wliicli had been too 
mudr overlooked. No impartial obsefver 
could examine coolly the history of thebe 
oriental possessions, w idiont admitting the 
acknowledged merits of ap integral por- 
tion of the civil servants in India at a much 
earlier period tlran the administration of 
Lord Wellesley j and especially since the 
memorable reforms mtroduced by Lord 
Cornw allis. No fair judge could venture 
to say, that the civi%ns pf tlipse earlier 
times exMbited a mass of defectiveness a 
perhaps the truth lay in the mean, point*. 
Many servants of merit, and smne of groat, 
eminence, had, in the times referred, to, 

^ ^ , existed jp tlie civil establishmentsof.Inr 

a ^eiy simple one, and it was diaj but tliese were not sufiiciejatly supw 
ported, and had to struggle against tlie^ 
Feri-us d'wkr.-.tr.grs of n cori-.idin-UW 

k|..;* ii;;. ui .i |. -ii ii, \ . «h j!i bji. 
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sense had 

*•«»«.« 

WpijW Sk^i^d?, ^ m ^,V- 

baudrijioj? tfie ^oimg uireniiteslined for tlicir 
ki^fytfee ' Inkiia, as aUbrding a lit and 
cdr.'ir^Vnoiis «frk!id;;rd of (jnnlinrattMi ; as 
of merit, 
w! .i h there 
of^all- 
I.'; would 
;. 1 1 try nor 

would 

I /S'. — he was 
I xistence 
I ‘ . ered. bis 
then, as 
■ .1 institute 
I'.i i.s nature 
! «t prpba- 
I'ld tri als, 
.1 defined 
. i that all 
:.nd trials 
:jrter this 
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w luiid ciiuiigii to peisuade them- 
fedives ihaij there 'would be np rejeepons, 
tfia! every. l)d^y without exception would 


ofe jfpun(^ '|tq sign'd the and to endure 
th^e^^nal--;tfien, nideed, would they soon 
efi^qver that they had Indulged hopes and 
ejt^ltati^S^ ^hich' were utterly ineqn- 
sj 4 tent with the Immutable laws of prdha- 
hufty,' ana . feat tficy hacl only themselves 
Tor their disappointinent. (i/cur, 

‘ " true criteritm of success which he 

tu^^nt .'vas a Veiy simple one, and it was 
guested by the very nature of the case. 
Wiat ' yere the purposes for wfuch the in- 
^Jtbtion had been established, and bad 
mise' purposes been in a fair degree an. 
sfViJered? In arguing this question, it was 
5 outd be Ills endeavour, in 

cbdmrhiity wifli the judicious remaik of 
aiV', Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Twining) on a 
day, to avoid that exaggerated 
which only ' tended to Injiuc its ob- 
, He had never predicated of this.in- 
s{ftptioh~he knew no institution of which 
predicated, tliat it possessed tlie 
In the course of the 
c^atej indeed, it had been said by one 
’ advocates of the col- 

^Wmpeachably perfect— 
Paragpn, He knew not 
ailuded to ; but he 
*“® aon. Proprietor iw ho had 
would particiilariai the 
d^cupeuts 10 , wTiieli ;heie alleged high,, 
flown desjjrtptionsjvere contiOned ; tlSt he, 
w^^^i^nt out the men who had indulged 

m ,and thp arguments whiii they 

/) l-or Juml 
®o““>itted himself in' 
spej:i^.^ons .sp p(.trayagant,.,and therefore ' 
'‘-!S8 rw him to defend ihd«. ' 

, ®®hi|liah!|ie«(;, being, 

to qualify the great tody of the individual 


I ! :i i,ii..!i. I I. iii; ..up ih, u iiu :hii.ii, 

and ^ especially among the juniors. Thpit 
merits — and these were not fevf i npr.ip. 
considerable— were their own ; tijeir, de- 
fects were thpse of their situation and 
cumstances. With respect, however, 
the improved qualifications of the general, 
body of the civil service at tlie present 
moment, there could nut be two opinions* , 
AH, he was convinced, would agree, <th^f 
in point of integrity, ability, public spirita^r 
disinterestedness^ suid gcJ^cral 
for tlie discharge of the importa^' dndeft- 
confided to them, the service tseyer 
stood at a pitch of exeellqnca Idgb-i 

{Heojr /) ^They.were lyotmerely imprpvetV^ 

but were m a state of progre&siyetimpi^Ke-^^^ 

ntent i and even j^ready qun^^uted 

se> of puUliq fnnedonaries^.a^ it ,w«*ddj: 

probably ^difficult 

world* . If this be so, he dj^ 

say tb^ If was: qwing, ejfclueivelMito 

college, %lie fcqew4bativw^a#,lidteirt^ 

tM cofi^iration of cau^ p i 

of , the., administration SBA * 

abroad ^. .40 the 
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ftid beeh introduced Iti' Biidid : and' bwe jptoduced qn stu- 

fete ttiight partfcularire that important re- d^nl^ at 'port by me .pfe^o^s 

gulation which enjoined that no civilian educatioh at Haiicybury^ there/copl^baye 
♦ employ in bis office any of his ere- been Only a of the Hailey^u^^ '^^u- 

f}it(Vrs — a provisrorr -^vhich had ths effect of dents in India. In that opinion surely. t^e 
ffrminrshing, if not doing a%var, that uh- lion, I)ire“'^‘* t'he 6rst 

limited credit, that bad previously const i- division of ■id, f Tf ' ■•' .:\ 4)Q^t 
tilted the ^real^ pest of the civil service. December I ■ :! i,n Sep- 

He was sensible, also, that there were a tember J8I0, when Lord ' Minto declared 
-great many inrprovements which must have his sense of the value of the college at 

their operation in the general scale, al- Haileybury, the students of the first two, 

though it was ffirfficult to assign to each its if not the first three years, of Haileybury, 
specific sharer for the great merit of a good had already arrived in India. But this 

'system of government was, that it was in was not the single testimony. Oeneral 

its nature a self-ameliorating system j im- Hewitt, in August 181 1, and Lord IVIinto* 
provements springing up here and there in September 1812, bore vvitness tq thg 
Spontaneously, like those delicate plants accelerated progress of the students at 
i^ich were formed to grow wild in a fine Calcutta in the Oriental languages^' in 
climate, without the possibility of discover- consequence of their antecedent acquirq- 
ing the particular causes of their produc- nxents in Europe. In November ^ 1812, 
tion. {Hear, hear/) Captain Roebuck, addressing the Cpllege 

He would, however, state the grounds Council at Fort 'William, obseryed it to be 
i im which he claimed for the present system generally admitted as a &ct, tbnt thq 

iff education at Haileybury a certain share students then in college (at Fori WilKax^L 
in tlie credit of having produced the ad- compared with former years, were 'mqcb 
mhted improvement in the civil service, steadier in every respect, which was 
In the first place, it would on calculation haps owing to their previous education ^ 
appear that ^ the whole body of civilians Haileybury,” On. the 29lh of Doce^l^fl 
uow eraployed in India, about five-sevenths in the same year, a still stronger at^t^ 
bad receivi^ their education at the college, tion to the very great and gerieraljim-^ 
^ Did he then advance an extravagant posi- provement'*^ of the students dt Fork ‘^i|^ 

rion^,- wh^'be contended that^ome portion liam was given by the College Councnipf 
of the amelioration of the whole must in that institution, and that improvemeiiLwa? 
all probability be derived from the source traced to the same cause. In I8l5, iVLr, 
which had supplied so large apart? 'Was Edmonstone, then officiating as visitor of 
it' too mufCh, that the increased richness of the college at Fort W'illiain, spoke pf t^e 
the stream was in a degree to be ascribed prudence and propriety of the gbrierat 
to this its principal feeder ? He would system of conduct then observable amot:^ 
say further, th^t tliere was this remarkable the students at Fort William, andbbscri'cd 
dlstinfction between the present and past that this gratifying improvement might 
times': tliat in the former period of their perhaps be traced to sources hiyoruTtKat 
hitetury the improveraent descended from establishment,^* Now granting that, in all 
i their'hfgher to their lower servants, whilst these instances, the individi^s ci^ we^ 

* nhiv it wns rather the reverse, the improve- mistaken in their conjectures as tq . the 

j mbht 'extending IVom the juniors upwards, causes of the improved habits they com- 

; ! ) He would not quote do- mended, with respect to the/acr at leasf 

i at any length, to establish the their evidence was unimpeachable. ' 7 q- 

tffi the' improvement in the junior crown these testimonies, he (Mr. Gi^^(}'; 
diVl^^bAViff the service ; he did not conceive would close with a passage from the last 
■ thWt 'itwbuld be' disputed, for he had all address of Lord Hastings, as visitpr of ihe 

t}ib>'brgbes?t‘ Authorities with him j and college at Fort William, delivered on 

every person present must have the 23d August 1822, in which that ndj^iTe^ 

f inettns off verifying the fact for himself, person commended the junior civil scr^\ 

' ftehti the most atitiientic living testimonies, vants of Bengal ; and it would be oWrv^. 

H^'iriight appeal not only to the authority that he qrfoted the passage simply as at.^ ' 

of 'Lord: MibtO and Lord Hastings, but of testing the fact of the merits of the junior/ 

seVA^^'otharSj 'who had immediate oppor- division of that service. Lord, .Ha^tihg^^, 

l^ ascertaiidng the real state of referring to the instruction in tlie Ori^^j^ 

Even ^Oppose those authorities langrogfes attained at the college of 

to the cause, it was quite William, rem^ted^ “ I will rest the ajguj ' 

impodaiblb'fiff them to have mis-stated the men* upon the rapid succession of 

eflWrt tO%ht err in looking to the men, who, after rigid and imp^iAi J 

bomb as ah efficient ^tirce bf minatloh, have been declared * 

tf^lnvprov^ment they witnes^d; fehi: they ' to die service of the state, by their acquire-'^ 

c^W not possibly err as tb the fectA under ine'nts fn the necessary languages— not 
their nwn eye. An Hon. Director (Mr. dry official tasks alqrte ; \^e haye'a prbiid 
Bebb)^ h^ 'said,, that^ when Lbrd MintO comscidusttess tjiat oqr fUnctroharsfes hafe 
delivered his testimony asserting the good the capacity, not merely of dischargft^ 
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irtjirtj^^K’ tHfW 4*rtjJnjg^ii6*tifji'twllitHrer^ 
ployiW itta* tRsy ixiUR^ f^*> ^ 
ui'^rwVif renrt&*nfijjj ?tH-f U'K tw 

fhV iiatfW»'?n_hfiWlfint!;,' hy rr^Wy (*0!imiii- 
iii^Atin^«^jiVnrna;*o!if i;:sfinrri<7u, ijrJtfKiro. 
'rf!i;\«ni^rfy^ lufwi viTp ?o ri»7 this wo^ibl N? 
of fSiiic ' vaiiupp »tMV i*ii‘f*.i-fiO"ili<>nw}i')t- 
■‘TS'Ilis :!0? 1‘iVii w: i:!i:i,': ■ witli oxiift- 
f h;ivi‘ iinr :'i! :ii! r^'.nrtvr^. liio 
kui'it li-' ni.r.i'. r-iv; 
iiiaiHLOST ’J tiui-irr* ll'i' r.s:iv«"*. hj llh* 
\<)iiu^ mill wh;p;!S I'n- li-p '•s'lit 

to public trusts. What a triumph it 
^ to my could I venture to 

t^iat tay itfcul cations bad any share 
ip " excitinj^/tfus '^netous tone!” He 
(J^rl x^nt) most tvillingly confessed that 
t!ic inipiVlv.tii^U' oftbe Xoblr had 

iiieir fuV: ■■'! iie ii: ;-;;)ib.i‘:i:* ilse-r i xcci- 
leiit v^'A'I • i b:shai t!^- s.i r.i- liii'i . !u- nuild 
i^yi i’.rr^si d.a; iin i!‘i:(p! .ill tl;-. 
ryf.vTriii lo iii l‘\';- is.logy. I;ad 

.!J i.!'.i;':i1.;>:i at Ms'leyoiiry; 
af ll'iiL uherr ii v.as sum.' KpIi< 1 I he 

>o:is^ Li.'j: h'.iri-., ,! ruly idleni'x-^. ex'nixa- 
ai-d divipar.ion Si:c‘> vn-n* the 
iVuili ]vo<1iiC«d l\v the ihcried i!i'«»iiiiiio'i 
f(» MhTyTi be al'lipK:;! ! ■/■: •■■> fh r '' Did 
ifa-M: p'i'.dir'y riCurdtd opiiiio'S'p c)l‘ lo- 
*poi)s'.!vv <iri i*;.' spo! i*i\»ve 

iiothlijy,’ ,W> !i'lhiy to be roi;!!fena‘Ied 
by tjuiividiia! :r.-imrc" *■!' i'l'.iy or 
g[4nve .I'uiiOej^ a in:i<dp« r of xery young 
ihuH ro;i^r<-,;;Jod in iho hca': of a great 
fi!'(iiii,ui>« capital; sii.d ^ iibjechsl lo no 
^yiiiroi^(ir 'Pie-a'. ir rtighr bowrver be 
t«iu’d. .is-fen-rd o::!y lo the IVc^iidcney of 
ntiiigal. Wills regard Ui Maori.' . he rniirht 
r.e.‘cTtoiIi4.“ ‘aIisiIc s-. i-ie*' <*f n'lK'rt's 

of ^^e (Vrllvgr a! Port Sr. ("ieorgo. 

fioi'p.l.'ii I iT(>vi':vi ir-l-., il.viinirnl': ;<•■ ilong 
bill. w!:ic!i • ki c!i':i»-!y and 
sir,o.;:;)y in (a\oi:! iT i!.o jsirior c'Til setr* 
vaniji of lii il l*rc-iJo:iov. Ho '‘light also 
^th§ authority of the gentleman 
him, and who bad for 
been a distinguished ment- 
Revenue Board at Madras 
That gentleman, who 
l^ ppj^h^eri '^ucated at Hertford, and 
no prejudice in fevour of 
kindly allowed him to 
rtsfer to Hs ar.thority tor tl:o fact, tint a 
griduaf iii.prowii-ent I.,'ul of hre years 
place ill ih« ci\i! ••mice ; that she 
of iJi«‘ js.ieor Cixil'aiis were Irtiln or 
; thalllu ii harf.t..', of order md m- 
IpM^fc^Uy wcfv :r.o%i pr.fi'ieworiliy. l''de«sl, 
P*iri>«‘hM' iiU'l ol’ a greii iinpnwcmi 't!, 
^V.ito tuiinriiicil f»> liu- g« 'icinl op^iiori nf 
^ Mjuiwe.^e coiiiiKiC iit loprimoiirei one. 

?oni!i:iy;he hid at home :i 
“jtSf iViHii a.cTvirhiii ^ ihaf JlS-esidriiey 
Jiiid' been uilucaccd at ll;iileyhi:ry, 
iinJ Hi’ioni, rroiit the ib 'serf ja ion, lio 
ofiliUiwi lo lh-die siiipp afhadN'im 
iJIudtd'io liy an ITon. OMitleiiiim- TM t. 
Bebb) as having stated the tact ot the 


4d^>^rh9% 
p£ced as im h i w s dyi 
was^dtesi^^:; 
a^ndCv^bttari^i^ itmesstiHiiiedUbataaoiijr^ 
of llte^KftdtAei^fitig wfitess^wene Ibi^«oW 1 
a^eircomstamre whiebtilbs! 
writer tep)re#e«^ ^ be varavoidabUs ib 
o^tbe whole afforded sutdi^ v jHjsture of 
retn^kably gOCfid nBin)al conduct jtd*. 
the youog men upon the Hamba^ esia*>. 
blishmerit, ai it was impossible! toa eontem* 
[date without lively pleasure. If then, such ^ 
be the general representations, ikkI comings 
from various quarters, on this subject^ he 
might, he thought, now confidently assert 
the fact of a general improvement in ibn 
state the junior part of the service^ to 
whatever cause that improvement might be 
attributed. That besides this, be had bteic 
some pains to ascertain the ^nations fi ibid, 
in India by students who had received tbeif 
duration at Heiileybury, and be was sun* 
prised to find the iremarkably elevated 
^tions which they occupied tor thebr 
standing in India. He foon^ fhether, tbat»» 
generally speak in g-«i>let it be obsenred he> 
did not say zirwtersallyf but ge7Urtd^<-~th^ 
most important posts seemed to he filkd 
by those wlio had been the most distin- 
guished for proficiency at Hailey bury. To 
prove this in detail would be a task of 
length, and one to wfaidi he confessed, hu 
%as not competeitt, as it required great 
knowledge of the relative importance o£ 
different stations in the service : but fob^ 
tnmtely there was a short pnoof of it 
^icb might satisfy any mind. It was, 
in the first fdace, a fact which the alighteat 
compi^gon of the records of the C3lcg9 
at Haileybu^ with those of the College 
at Port William would esiablisl^ that 
most distingirished students at the .formc!^ 
gwerally speaking, were also the most 
distingc^b^ stadenfs di the latter. How^ 
the Marquess of Hostinga had, in his.dk^ 
couiw of Afigust IfilS, otpreOBlysaM, reW 
pecting die college at Fort Williasn, kiok 
all around at the efietinguisbed (huMdiu 
als) of the civil scfrvice in the present dayu 
is there one of tbo$e*-l mean where the 
care^ commenced after the institutioti w£ 
the college (Fort William), whose cheald- 
ter was not, in the first instance, brougUt 
to light by dktinettoR acquired ’ here 
The glory Lord Hasting thua* elainiB 
tor the cidlege of Fort William, - BOEDet 
cfvidently be partkipated mlA dm ai». 
ter inet^tion fit home; and what vjggi. 
peai^ to be true under the B^estdency«f 
Caknita, 'Was also generaliy true uudm' 
the other presidencies. Thera wtem ezfxp> 
tions, doubtless, in «dl. wh&wefe 

not pre-eminent at die CoUtgdin^EsfBia^, 
Tdse'ae^ disthiett^ in I^ia y 
-folld% thafe they ^ not sduiir^o 

fikir educafion ^re. Tvtrt^^fiat'liBtaaot, 
^fi’-^ Sctndtfrb -and degree^ eobtoirved 'Wt 
*e Uni^slty of Cambrii^e^ all wWeh 
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ai«{Ifecoidibi^ liien titter the ^b«a». 
qoMir'^OBtea liiittndiBde irbo hi^ 

re^^«ttd«jtfaeBU’ Maay names, would be 
found «f cioB^picaous i»eiit> both at col- 
lege and in after life; but, on the other 
hahd» not a few who had t^en compara^ 
Ute^ydow de^mes, sid>sequently became 
eiftkient : but wa& it* thence to be inferred 
that:tfaey had deiired joo b^efit from their 
pf^doufi^nOatioa? Not so ; he entirely 
ooncniTttd'im the opinion of* Xord Gren- 
v^le^ as to the benefit derivable, even 
from breathing the atmosphere of a well- 
constituted seminary. L^sonswere there 
written on the mind, as it were invisibly, 
which were subsequently brought out and 
made ccm^icuous by the heat of active 
life, {Hear!) Stiil it was a strong 
fact that eminence at Haileybury bad 
usually been the forerunner of eminence 
in the civil service. He had been sur- 
juased to hear it urged in disparage- 
ment of the college, that in the course of 
ottly sixteen or seventeen years since the 
time of its first students landing in India, 
it-h^ not yet afforded a governor to one of 
the presidencies i Ibis was a singular 
charge enough : but it suggested to him to 
mention, that the institution had already 
luimshed eminent individuals to the de- 
pffltment of the seoretaries to government, 
dhputmoitt jof the very highest impor- 
tttnee and responsilnlity. Of five or six 
cavil secretaries at Calcutta^ three (Messrs. 
Mackenzie, Prinsep, and Sto-Ung), were 
disdngmsfaed prize-men and proficients at 
Hatle^ury ; of four secretaries at Ma- 
dras, ami four at Bombay, txoo in each place 
(Messus. Clive and Maepherson Macleod 
at the ' former, and Messrs. Norris and 
Shnson at the latter,) were of the same 
class and a third (Hr. Farish) bad just 
been promoted from the same situation 
^ Hombay. If then, on the whole, it 
appeared that the average improvement of 
the junioF portion of the civil service bad 
sionf^ponded with the average influx from 
the.coiiege at HaBeyluiry, and if it also 
appealed that the brightest ornaments of 
ihe jimiar civH s^viee had also l>een the 
brightest {Hnamenta of the college at 
Hi^syhury, y then^ it seemed .to him to 
est^Ushed with almost mathematical 
^Etxnnty, that tlie pi^ioos educarion at 
^jjbiieybury had.heeft productive- of signal 
benefit to ^ cavil seryiee. But to these 
<«aii5ideratioins he would add what he be- 
lieved,<on the best evidence within bis 
be. an undenid)le fact ; that the 
tHuHvidisais, .who having, gone out from the 
oqticge^> had distinguished thepiselves in 
very generally admUt^ their obU- 
, gB^bnfito.the cottjcseof^dooation.at that 
rest^Iiriuneot^ . Httd possible, iiv 

put theques^tt those gentlp- 

meniimiveKsally* be aboi^ttOt<4uwe feat* 
^ itwfilake *be lala of theifisthurioapn 
iiict^gcitteral effect of the answers* iJl, 


faawavo% jtbat^was In bis powftjhe J^ 
dc^^r-by applying, to as many 
n^atbome as he access to,, andip 
the friends and relations of others. 
should not ^uble die Court with the 
names of those, wlic*c si'iilis'iont*- respect- 
ing the utility t»r li:;- coi'«‘?»‘ i:i lluw-e 
several instances he ]..ul iinpurcd, iliniigli 
he held a list rif l.h. m in lii> liai!<i, hIi'(-!i 
he would readily shew to any person pre- 
sent ; but he would state as the result, that 
having ascertained the opinions of no 
fewer than twenty-six gentlemen who had 
gone out to India from Hailey biny, and 
most of whom bad been highly disrin- 
guished at the college, he found that itdl 
distinctly concurred in avowing their grea^ 
obligations to that institution ; and, when 
it was considered that the individuals to 
whom be had referred bad not been se- 
lected, but were nil to whom he had ac- 
cess, he conceived their tesrimoriy'fo bie of 
great weight. He wished, indeed, dre 
Court to consider the. real^ Weiehiq apd" 
effect of such testimony. It 
been said, that the distinguished /s1hideii»' 
sent out from Haileybury were exce]^tipfis'^^ 
it seemed to be thought that they had ex- 
celled, not in consequence of their 5ronr 
nexion with the institution, but in sp^^ 'ot 
that connexion* Could this be said, when 
he produced, undey their own banch^’ih^' 
own authority, ^ a decisive 
they owed their subsequent eleVation 
iheir collegiate education at home? Wh^, 
on this subject, their evidence was not 
only admissible, it was clearly the owt 
evidence. Every man of common falcuU 
ties knew whether be had profited by hli 
education at a pjutieuW semihaiy 
not : it was common to hear tt said, " ^ 
sudi a school or college, I gqt great g(X)d' J 
at sudi another, we did nothing^ at sutn 
another, I improved much, but'it 
by private study, and not owing to 
instructions of the place*** In favour of 
Hertford system, some strong amd 
ing acknowledgments of the nature 
to he bad cited on a former occasion^ he 
now held in his hand many more. It wquld 
have gratified him to communicate to ' 
Court the cordis and fervent language In 
which several of the writers expressed th^iir 
obligations to the seminary in qtie^on, 
and their opinion of its ; , bn^ by 
way of sparing the time of th6, CJoiurf,; be 
would be content with a single ^udta^tt : 
it was not from a private letter, blit fifotn 
a pamphlet published in 18^, atid en- 
titled “ A Letter to the Chairtnan, 
puty Chairman, and Court of Hidectdre 
of the East-India Company, bn the si^- 
jebt of their College at Halleybu^ * ’ 1^ a 
As publication andfiy- 

poouv wopto noVnJdne^ thls^au&or, 
f /though J^ipdly disclb^d bis oitod 
tpriuzq^t.hut lie uhd^tood health 

bad .compelled him to ^it India and the 
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service: and tli^, he,W Stinoe tek/eji. his 
bly 


degree the un^.^Jies. Proh^ 

bly Ife' * 1 ^ 1 ^’ well Known to other 


gentlemen present ^ and , the work epn- 
tahi^ ^ht^rn;4 evMen’ce that the author 
was fully Competent to do justice to the 
siiWe^l jpe was not a prejudiced friend 
ttyra^tolf't^ge; for, where censure seemed 
to’ ni^' ’necessary, be had spoken fre^y* 
This gentleman, however, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

^ ‘‘As far a? regards the progress of the 
students, and their habits of application, it 
ap|ieai^, as well by compariscui with other 
conegiatp bodies as by the reports of the 
examinations, that tl^re has been generally 
great feason to be satisfied. We must 
follow these youths to India, however, if 
wW^ would le^d the full benefit of this 
valuable institution. It is there a subject 
of uniye^sal remark, how much the writers 
of present' day have the advantage of 
their sepiors in point of general education, 
arid how much better qualified they are to 
enter upon the offices to which Uiey are 
desihied. Ih religious feeling and mora^ 
lity‘ there is a decided amelioration ; and 
girabilrig^ d vice for which ,the service in 
India ' formerly noted, is now very 
little pf£ri:t!sed—p«I might almost say en- 
tirb’h* aHirif'.dori'od. The nriental languages 
are now so iiniv. ‘really I^nown, that not a 
single rivili in eiiii r> ii;*on his duties as a 
piplic MTi.tiit, w* o i-, ;u'i .able to conduct 
business in one , or two of the vernacular 
di^lec^' III' this respect .there is a strik- 
ing^demtr^st between the elder branches of 
thfe^srii^Ce , and their juniors, and the 
nufne^tis evil s' which formerly arose from 
imperiect inferepurse (through the me- 
difT*h of rorrsjy infctprcTr-^ between, the 
r;i.- people, are 
i i » true that 
i! i i India as 
: i> here that 
»er(ome, more 
l . iguage be 
'id ;he student 
iMim than the 
of words,. 

auu improving Pis pronunciation. On what 
.Ea^India Col- 
lege1d^|)poipted public expectation ; and 
bow ha^i^ns it diat an opinion is enter- 
laii^; by iriariy that It would be a beup- 
to abolish it altogether? 
Thri^teaSOn am>e3rs b he. that the evils 


%*rN 01 

goii r;ii'.i-. ^■.isd 

now eiil n 

W riiiiond. f 

lliCii- li'ill^T 

:‘:o 

wcl! ns in 

1 .iig'.-r 1 ; b.!*. i 

s:*.e risii f j 

iffuju' !i •• are <.i 

^ -.pi vial 'y 

l!:. S^u'.'Ciii 

made thi- Cl 

of ,! 

biis ;ti Indl 

i.ri.i;',' 

v.Jsv M«.k , 

d aiidiiig m hi^ 



ed; 


1.0 rirt>porffori to the ex^'li’ng b, Ck. 

■[Ivis eTCelhul pa'.-a,*-^ VfMtihi w). »t 
hr Nid' 10 oiler oil rJ.e irum g.i|(;ri| from th£ country. 
}.iou?id«i Si* had l|:!!i(ir!o Ufeo;., im-! uppid 
M ive jivJUL Mit'roiliKlh^ fo tJjo j..un* ffirii t " 

< iiil imrCcuLir wnthnoi.K** from India, to 


GvMtgf- [AJiit, 

>va? 4ihovlt 

foe 

forth Here^.hDweyerj.he 
Ti «ia< uuL tr» qtmtii a^tdw^chifoe 

dicI'O.o I nonius of 
Uviai ll«.wii!, (.>!]>■. liii iiotbuok, juhI the 
Code,..- oi'l'wl WiUi.mi in 

and 1^1 !. 1 ....:.oiiAUi:ie III .llit-«;hwl 

formerly been, read to 'foe , -Cowrt^f dnd 
they might be found in foe, work 

of IVfr, Malthu^ on the eulyecfr: ofi foe 
college.. Suffice it fo .s^y^ tha$foe iHStM 
of. these testimonies might be-conoentratecL 
in the words of k-ord IVIinto, when be. 
described foe students < translated /from 
Hertfortito Fort William as honourably 
distifiguishcd Jitr regWer atterubmeej . far 
obedience to the statutes and dhclpUnc if the. 
colle^e^ for orderly and decorous xbsnteAuour, 
for moderation, in ex^fense, and cottsoyeenify 
in the amount <f their debt j and^ ina xoord, 
for those decencies of condMCt vdtick denote 
men well born, and characters well .7 

But, in order to appreciate foe weight .and 
force of these testimonies, h was necessary 
"to observe two things. First, foe state^c^ 
the service subsequent to the establishment 
of Haileybury College must be compared 
with its state previously to that . period. 
Now, read only the striking picture 
in Lord Wellesley’s minute of* foe position 
of the young civilians, abandoned (a» 
he says) at the age of sixteen or c^hteen, 
with affiuent incomes, to pursue their oWtt ' 
inclinations, without foe superintendaniccii < 
or controul of parent, guardian, pr 
ter.” Or read foe forcible stalementtnf 
Mr. Tytler, himself a civilian, in , bta 
“ Considerations on the present Political 
State of India;” remembering that the 
descriptions given by Mr. Tytl«r, foough 
penned about 1812, apply to bis own 
perience of a residence in foa college; 4tf 
Fort William, which terminated In of b«i< 
fore 1808. Independently of individual 
cases of young writers incurring expenaea ' 
to a degree absolutely enormous, r Mr: 
Tytler states, “ that he is certain he corwi;. 
fines himself witliin bounds, when he .. 
gives the average sum of 10,000 rupe^s>UK 
clear off foe tradesmen’s bills contrwiteAjiu 
during a residence in coUege,” And fott'c 
rest of his delineation is in exact keepsiigit M 
with this single feature. Contracted iridr/fu 
such descriptions, the adniUted improiiwil. 
meat among foe junior aeryaafos ,w«rtfol>/ 
appear in , proper light* But, seoondlyl^, . « ' 

it was pa^cularly important to ram^Mbcar^ i 
that, all the tostimon^, fxom kfnrd 'MIaton..^ 
and ;;uthorUiL'> in Ijiimh, hi &vouroiv< 
ol IliiiUyijUix ( olii.po, wvri* and 

spontaneo'us tesfimanie^^ (.idteytohndiTtoqli-. 
been applied for, ot in any 

not answers, to »ehquuifiB o.i 


Those ^inentipexssa^r.ii 


-' . 1— f >i j, '. I ..fc 

,* * YWa Asiatic Jaumol, vot. ill; ppl 
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t^ed 4e^ tliitig i^- 

ei^ifer favoiirablp or 
; they bad bofen l^d to volunteer 
merely from the strong im- 
pro^sio^ jn^odtioed by ^hat they saw and 
eiiperieno^. It- was this circumstance 
which' staitoped' on their attestations a pe- 
onUarTalue. While, however, he would 
forbear frwn fatiguing the Court by 
r^terating testimonies formerly cited, he 
felt it to be miportant to adduce some 
wbith had had no existence at the period 
ofvtfrd fintner discussions respecting the 
college. And here let Lord Hastings 
be^ r^felrefd to. In his public discourse to 
tl)e csoiiege of Fort William, ( n the 30th 
d^ipe 1817, the Noble Visitor expressed 
bim^f as follows: 

The' interest felt in the concerns of 
y^r institution is not confined to the 
pobiic of' this country ; it re an object of 
attention to a large portion of the public 
of England and of Kurope. In tracing 
Ihexiuni^s of ike singular mcccss iiitk n'hick 
th^ gre&t' and distant empire is govcrjied 
10 ^ 'So much apparent ease, and prcscried 
in vueh tranquilkty ; the attention of every 
obs^ver must IfO arrested by those institu- 
iidsis tPhich ate destined to form the future 
legvdafQPS^ and ' statesmen cf India, and 
wtdedl'ha^e already contributed so largely io 
tit^g’ 'iTTifirove ment in the adm i yi isfra- 

tiotl^^pfhbesr Tfie institutions of Ilcrt- 
foad'afld' of Fort William will neces- 
sarily 'become c^jeets of die deepest in- 
tereali ^The institution at Hertford has but 
reiry lately hem sufyected to the minutest 
scrutiny of the public at home, end it 
hda passed the ordeal leith an increase of 
honMir aivd reputniion, which, to those who 
f ro)9s Its'effects in this country see its value, 
cannot but be a source of high gratijicaiion,'^ 
iWas- this, however, the only testimony 
froflW> Lord Hastings? In a subsequent 
disbiHirse, delivered on the 1 5th August 
1 848v hC' tims spoke r 

It probably has never happened to any 
Oliver nation^' that individuals belonging 
to ‘jit fifaould be placed in situations of 
active pre-eminence and extensive super- 
intendence, at so early an age as is the 
case with the British gentlemen sent out 
for ^he: Hon. Company's services. From 
my) own personal oppoilunities of obser- 
vation^ i can say that, almost without an 
excbptioti, the persons invested with ttiose 
high/ feusts^ at what appears so prematnre 
a period >0f life, prove that ‘ wisdom 
standedimot in- the len gth of years. * Their 
probity tmrkmildhess in the administration 
of ^istice^ 'their patient and impartiaf ih- 
vestf^tion 'of dnmpKteated disputes, and 
their: iktiidJyhowoutable feelings towards 
the natiwep.’ re#ect the- greatest credhj^ On 
thatigeaiarnl! system of educafaW at home^, 
which . prepares youth to- discharge- such' 
impoi^n^^pnctiqns ^ caanpetently^ a This 
groundwork is, without doubt, possessed 


by’ dig students whom the present, exa* 
midatbn pronounces unqualified for the 
service.** ' , . 

With respect to Beugal, ^hese citatioBS 
would surely be held couclusivc. As to 
the other presidencies, if direct written 
testimonies were not produced, yet tlie 
most satisfactory evidence would be fur- 
nished, on referring to competent aud un«» 
prejudiced civilians recently returned from 
those presidencies j and opportunities » of 
such reference must be within the reach of 
every member of the Court, With regwd 
to IVIadras, in particular, he would 
again to refer to the very valuable apT- 
thority of lus Hon. Friend beside him, 
(Mr. Hodgson), who had allowed him tp 
say, that having criginally fait great 
doubts as to the probable , vdHty of the 
college at Haileybuij, lys had become a 
warm advocate for it from haying, witness*. 
ed its beneficial effects in j^ndfa.' , 
same gentleman had infepned hin^i iu. 
consequence of the modificatiops int^- 
duced into the system of Indian adminis- 
tration by Sir Thos. Munro, modifiq?j^n^. 
tending to an union of the judicial aud 
financial departments, important judicial , 
duties had, in many instances^ beeju, 
thrown on Uie junior civilians employed 
as sub-collectors of revenue; and, that, 
for the discharge of these duties, 
they had, in a surprising degree, been, 
found prepared by tlie excellent general 
education which they had received 
home. In corroboration of tliese 
ments, he might also refer to Mr. Edyvard 
Green way, a civilian, on the Madras, es- 
tablishment, who had lately returned ,to 
this country with a high reputation, 
who was a disinterested witness,, neveX' 
having been connected with the college at 
Hailey bury, and a peculiarly competent 
witness, having long been an active racuf- 
ber of the Superintending Board pf the 
college at Fort St. George. This gentle-, 
man, however, had kindly permitted him to 
use^his name, in confirmation both of the 
fact of a general improvement in die 
junior division of the civil service at 
Madras, and of the opinion tliat tlie sy stein 
of education at Haileybury constituted 
one very efficient cause of that improye-' 
ment. Wltli regard to the gootl efiects^of 
the Haileybury system, in grounding the 
students m the oriental languages,, Jf^e, 
very unw illing to occupy the tipi e pf ffio 
Court. Mr. Maltlius, in his admiratil^. 
work, had stated some veiy striking , 
on this topic. One of :u ..in 'h -s If u >, f .ord 
Minto, had distinctly .vi.i .1 ihe pr noil 
Utilifi i.f i-.;f el. ■r.iiJi i' in 

the I’l.cil.ilJ a! II iley^TO\,0Bf 

tend;r:.: fo i‘.: d),^ i:.(! 'ime 
studj cC ih.>-. iii #4. 

the r. ;*,a! , r: u j.!.! I: ' d.'cui^eou of. 
the . .i.f Toi; i!!iaiii and Fort 

St. George, during a series of past years— 
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dooimei^ ♦ 

maas af 

the saiae 4hct ; efiOeitee 'Wloadi it 

^eoOilift to the Coaft m m 
ite «iul *<iqttalfy impoca^ to 

alMUst or a n u k am widM>iit iiija^(»7 
fae^ ^boM be MCbfied, therefore, with a 
general rcftreace h» these autlamties, «t- 
hi tb one pointr He understood 
a abcfrf hud speared in one of the ladibc 
popeff^ statisg that a yomig man, in- 
sttn»led in ail the oriental learning whi<^ 
Hadeybnry could Ibmi^ had foui^ his 
j ^jHM id ia g n a uttadjr useless oii his arriralat 
IM^drat^ andthi^ ^t^seems, wasmr^aa 
a etodaslre w^oment rashist ail the 
oiitmlidinainiG^on of Halleybury. Ob- 
hMnri^' thit thi^ stetanent was made in 
:1ilo«irbowatood&cts? J>ur- 
ftttt years of the no 


. "‘jBbei 

gRii%^^ bjra 

madlt has accoit&^g%f 
the pnt^ss made ^ the 
ike ceO^e ^ Fwt 5^. Cfe^f f» tferttttiwh- 
mertl oj tkfiffh has been incomparti ^^^ 
rapid (md sati^idmy since ikep Have JRafllWf 
the Sdnacrii in ^ 

Hie repent proce«fed ti> mnhe wh 
dents, Messrs. Thomas Munro, ' 

Jy, Robertson, Hooper, and 
distinguished for the faiddity With wWW 
th^ ImmI gone through tibe course of 'OT* 
s&uction at the Bfodras Cott^e^ id JIW 
nnd all of whom he ^Mr» HiHtBt ) 

r ifted to find students of High 
profideney at Haileybniy. 
now to CTter into a narratJre 
^ foots, illustrative of tiie 

■jiiilitiisIhriiHiwiffrin a^ag^ In the the young dvifians in India 
tes^tbngue. Han lai^w^ however, from the lessons inculcated af 
if ant tbe parent Of the-tiwee hmgnages his address would nfevd* 
vetfolcttfor wStfe the range of . the hfo- single specimen or two murt s dflfel^ ^ 
dine fkfi^ency, was ableart so imimatdy Stokes, roost hononrabiy 
cmaMd with 4 ho 9 e toguages, as to Hertford, was employe^ Jto -afeWPt 
tdkxd the best preparative for an acquisi. collector under the Ma^ 
thm'nf tiamt. ^sm, indeed, were long and, in the absence of ras y pO i^ wai 
4ttae #to«iforp^deixf^m Sanscrit j but unexpectedly called on to make a tbpttm 
tife of this, as a part of the sys- the Government on ff hi^ly intertgl^ 

tile «dl^^ did not, as he be- subject of admraistratiTC ecrontMby--» 
llitoft, tidto idece till 1J814; when, on lieved, on the regulations F«l^ " JS 


adopted in expectation of a famine ; 
this gentleman, then at a ycry early 
of life, had acquitted himself on^tb^w^ 
ject so ably, that he was inifoCi&iM 
«« summoned to Madras and promoted', jjft 

stindaiiiawsit nuater of trial, and was also Stephen Babington, one of tbe eariy 
enconriiged ^neraUy* The effect could mente of Haileybury, and the v^ Ijff 
dot bebetter slated in the words of student from that institution 'tifto 'IBs 


^ Motomendption of the Examining 
of tiie College <ff Tort fit, Gecage> 
^ of fian^Ksrit was established at 
‘ ‘ y, and though >totmade.actuaUy 

^ was enforced on all the Madras 


Exaishiers eff Madras, writing ofii- 
of date the 20th December 1&17, 
more than six years ago; and their 
foeti&foiiy he would cheerily confront 
9 ^ tile eaeaymous accusation to which 
hj^lM'ralbrtcd. 

- ^^oohse^uence of our reconunenda* 
lfoa,^1fiwattt^ oi the fianscrit is pursued 
at Haiieflnify by those intended for the 
OfoU^ iitit aa a of tins Presidency ; and we 
^Arttot^ eondnde this report witiaout no- 
itag^pOrticiifor^ tfta great advamktge tdiidi 
It Hw afbsded to mtn^ ^ die junior etta^ 
iii %o n fo Wdo hope kuierfyjidned the initifo- 
ddHt, ^'ihe aoqoiremeirt of the colloquial 
l h q | M ilttoef the coast 

^^&laiigv^e, whtdbinftueBceaevery 
4ij|fo|sefiN9Rn ttiecoafinea of China to the 
qrtWlm Uattiii qf Panda, and Is xadically 
of tbe d^ditots 
trt coQibhu^ t as 
itae» of;lndfo} for 
^ Ae loutii not 
Mb ib dts lirM are 
■Mbvth* 

Wapi^ Bid 

»<* ■ ' ■ I'A ' ■ ** , yM t* ' <- 

P the If itayslam.'^ 



ever set foot in Bombay, Miff cr#e ff^t|i 
rise in like manner to a maMtiy 
made on some topic of general 
but be (Mr. Qrant) had selected tiis 
stance from xOany others, in cittfet tWlttifB- 
tion the sequel of thfo genthmito’s 
but Ixmourable career. In a 'htnbafie di- 
tempt to extinguish a fire, lfoe fffi tir% 
beam had cost him his life : but, tnfrii^lllia 
the impression which his merifobAfftilpfo 
on the xnin^ of the seblement 
that a large subscription had belti tfutti#! 
into, for tbe erection of a ^afo^id'dili- 
memoration of his taleitis Ittd virtBlfo, 
(Hear, hear/) Here, tbrib « Mpfi 
terminate his view of tiiC bMfiH'" 
institution in Itb^; 

the reasem and joati^ of tm Cbiir^wi^V 
whether ali time.gpod e|te!^ 
bdken pku^ since the 

h^been prodhce^"iil»^ aMfo 
^ insl^tutioq^ bnt'fri s0c'pn/i 
ao, he CQ^ only wisfr tB# 
y mk^ CootiTOK 
go cm, 

^ c nidi mrie s: thid it 

ad^it pbenaammWp. ^ 

toonsttably pmicioiis mfflifoplafrtiMbhi 
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^ it9 (^ratMis af hmi^; 
at.^e. syUem father in a p]r^<> 
of view. He 
ii^ .^ter .i^to details, but confine 
gmeial pfoi^ition — that 
emj pereon wbo srat his child to a semi> 
q^l^h^tex^ed him to derive from it 
oi^9f paor^of these three advantages ; the 
of iiistruction, the acqui- 
firiend^ps, and the formation of 
Xt was with ft view to some of 
th^^pbjedts, ho would take it for granted, 
would make the selection of 
, %.|^iQUiW seminaiy. I^t the system of 
^lioatMm pursued at Hertford College 
viewed in reference to these 
pgpllkj.^ind especially lot it be considered 
ij|^99Qgtrast wjtli the proposed plan of a 
aqd the establishment 
<3i qu^ifioption, 

. j^Ui r^prd to the first point, he would 
*h**t a perfect system of lite> 
HyF^J^l^uctipn was to be found at the 
: hut, as far ^ his information had 
. he w|u) not acquainted wltli any 

- iMtjphjyi0h^ftpt jm which so^ much was ef> 
ip pfc^pHurtion to the means adopted, 
shidents, and Ae length of 
each. The course of edu- 
. §1^9 liK9& indeed appropriate ; and here 
pot help n^cing the question 
Hon. ^Proprietor, who asked whe- 
leaniipg and preparation were 
fiin^ in statesmen and diplomatists in 
jthftu were necessary to public 
9Ct|onari,es holding parallel situations In 
_ is country ? He could not answer this 
better than in the words of the 
ly^eliesley. That eminent per- 
aO|l had observed, respecting the civil 
jof-^e Company, “ they are re- 
qpi|ea._^jdischarge the functions of magis- 
judgtis, amhusaadors, and governors 
^ jlriCuiunoes, iit all tlio complicated and 
^^teOf^^Veiatigps of those sacred trusts 
-atai^na ; and under peculiar 
Jwjuch greatly enhance the 
^ eyery public oblijption, and 
4^^:^ty~'Qf evigry public charge, 
are those of statesmen in 
^^oitheJC port of the world j with no 
" qharactCfiistic. differences, than the 
plps^qffc^red hy an^uniftvdurable cli- 
peculiar 
Igws of India, and the man- 
^|^|^pa^^|tsYiihabitants.** Therefore, be had 
of/Lpn! Wellesley for assert- 
a still m<nie arduous work 
<n* diplomatist for 
thap,^ 0!^r thin^ being equal, 
-the -woictby di^harge oi those duties, 
'*TOWdljiiury occasions, mfj^t be deemed 
?*iliraiir*T t^ood 

to 
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^^fcMtPiYtbe Indian j^tesinan, ought to 
‘ bii inoight elsewhere 

the pecuitaf 

eo auper^dd . ^ 

c^ar to the quaUficatkms reqoi^t# a 
s^tfesiaan ia India, He did not ktipw qf 
the eidsteace of any seminary which 
centrated, in any measure equal to HaiV 
ford Collie, the advai^jages that .were 
requisite for the purposes stated- Iaw^ 
history, political economy, weise not taught 
systematically any where, but. hfere, - The 
c^ental languages were pot dbevbete to 
be bad with any certainty f and, ia.ahprt/ 
both his own observation, and Uie,lest^ 
mony of persons who were by nqjniiisiaps 
interested in giving false Tepresentajti(^> 
led to the establishment of the itnpre^pn 
on his mind, that the system was superior 
to all otb^ for its purposes. He w<^d 
refer to the contents of a letter, which. 
a former occasion had, with a laudable 
candour, been produced by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdran, and which was ftp. ^ 
found in the fourth volume of thp 
Journal^ page 72. It was writ|i^..|l|g^ 
gentleman who bad a son edwgaihwi^v|^ 
Hatie^'bury, and wlio thus expresa^J^^ 
self: .j . 

^ The young man went to 
studied his four terms, and 1 have ||pt; §||J^ 
reason to r^et the advice whidi^{ 
ceived. On tl^ contrary, 1 am. pe|;fo^^^ 
satisfied, that not only in political ecopot^ 
anVl Oriental science, but in Gie^ 
Xiatin, in polite literature of all kindf^ Ip 
general taste, in die use of the Eogll^ 
language, and I may add ia maptie^^ 
received a higher measure of cuI^braltgA 
than he could have received under.'epy 
other institution that I ever heai’d of , . 

“ As to his morals, 1 got him badh 
as I parted with him, honest and itmd^b 
strong in sound feeling and self-commapq^ 
and I know that mine is not a singy^ 
case. Another young man 
ran the same jcourse,. and Tfifo 9 ^ 
equal success — I believe much, 

1 heard of many names more di^ui^uish- 
ed than either, and I have no 
conduct was still more creditable^*’* 

Now, he referred to fois testimony, 
only because it was In every view, ux^- 
oeptionable, but because the commi^q^ 
tion which it gave of the edncatuMr dt 
Hail^bury, accurately corresponded wi% 
tbiU which he had bwd from numerous 
individuals, fully competent to vffe^ jga 
the subject. In fact, be did not re^ on 
any single ojnni&n : he bad taken 
to collect ii^ormation from a vqrid^^f 
independent and trustworthy souacqi»;^.,Tn 
partrctttar, he had consulted two^ 
men, one of Cambridge, the 
Oxfl^d; vriio, themselves uacci^^^^ 
With the India CoBege, had jOji^p- 
portumty of accnratdy observing 
ebmnt(|^nck|dainted its' 
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of these had for several motrths watched 
the progress, through the college of 
Jeybury, of a very near and dear relation, 
who had previously distinguished himself 
at the jiuhUq schools in a very remarkable 
manner 5 yet it was the surprise and ad- 
miration of the friend to whom be had just 
referredj to witness tlie extraordinary im- 
provement of his young relation under 
the course of education at Haileybiu-y. 
As he had no written opinion to produce 
from the gentleman, he would take the 
liberty of naming him : it was the Rev. 
Mr.Venu. Indeed, he (Mr. Grant) was 
bound to declare his impression to be, that 
so far from being deheient and inadequate 
to the communication of necessary instruc- 
tion, the system, if open to any doubt at 
all, and he requested to be understood 
merely as stating an unformed doubt, 
might, perhaps, be questioned as straining 
to too great a pitch the faculties of the 
student, as applying too potent a stimulus 
to the youthful mind. The other gentle- 
man to whom he referred had resided at 
the college six montlis, and had afterwards 
gone to Oxford, where be also distinguish' 
ed himself at a very distinguished college. 
He hehl in his hand a letter from this 
gentleman, fully and ably entering into 
the whole of the present subject ; and to 
any inquirer, he would willingly both com- 
municate the whole letter, and reveal the 
name of die writer. At present, he would 
read only that part which concerned the 
system of mstruction at Hailey bury. 

“ The system of education there pur- 
sued, is an instance of the practice of the 
most difficult theory ever proposed to learn- 
ed men— a generi education. The col- 
lege is literally an university ; and not one 
where the students may choose their branch 
of learning, one man studying mathema- 
tics, another classics, another oriental li- 
terature, another law, and another history ; 
but where any student that distinguislies 
himself creditably, is bound to attend to 
each distinct branch. In all my stay at 
O^ord, I never saw more intense compe- 
tition for honours, than I witnessed at the 
Bast- India CoUege ; whether I consider 
the^ number of hours required for pre- 
paring to attend the various lectures, or 
the great variety of subjects to which the 
at^ndon is directed without intermission, 
wtthcmt a single day of relaxation, for more 
than four months h^ethw in each term- I 
must confess, I am not so much astonished 
at the great proficiency which the studious 
attain in every department, as at the cir- 
cum^ce of so few turning restive, and 
refusing to be driven at a rate, to which 
one should judge the minds of such young 
men to be unequal.** ^ 

w(^d now advert to the <^jections 
urged against the system of examination pur- 
sued ^ Haileybury, and the proposed sub- 
sutuuoti of a public examination. These 
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objection^ mi^^bettoted to comprise two 
hiraris ; first, it was eom^dained' the 
examination was not a public one;' and 
secondly, that k was conducted exclusively 
by the professors of the college. 

As to the first objection, be had' always 
felt, and had long t^en opportu^- 

ties of expressing a sufficiently strong opi- 
nion on the inexpediency of vita voee 
examination^ propm-ly so called. In tiie 
Senate-house ^ Cambridge (where, per- 
haps, was exemplified the best actual sys- 
tem of examination in existence), there 
prevailed a mixed process ; die trial being 
partly in writing, and partly by vim voc^» 
But any one would have an im|weper idea 
of the latter mod^ who supposed that it 
was conducted in the usual manner of 
viva voce examinations. In the former case, 
the examination was conducted wholly in 
writing : in tlie other, the examiner pro- 
pounded bis questions vim voce ; but th^ 
were put to the whole of a class at once, 
and the answers were all given in writing, 
and read by tlie the examiners a^nvards. 
In his opinion, an examination conducted 
in writing, was unquestionably the best j 
he considered it as the only method by 
which you could fairly bring to one com- 
mon measure, the talents and acquire^ 
ments of a variety of young men. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a classical ex ami na- 
tion : if an examiner presented a book to 
a number of young men, in order to 
termine their comparative merits, how was 
it possible for him to select passages for 
each student which should present ah 
exact equality of difficulty to each, and, 
therefore, furnish an accurate test of com- 
parison amongst the several members of 
the body ? It w as perfectly impossitdO to 
do so. An examination in writing Wds 
the only criterion, which would in tlie mbst 
efiectual manner compass these objects. 
This was his ^rst reason for preferring 
such a mode of examination. His second 
was, that it was impossible for any 
miner, whatever might be his faculties, to 
cany in his mind, the merits of each st^L 
dent out of a long line of persona, so aii' 
accurately to classify them by the fotoe tiC 
his memory alone. Nor could afiy use Of 
notes hastily made, as he listened to eett^ 
jnobationer, enable him to iHeasuto toa 
gether the relative proficiencies of all; Tbd 
only satisfacto^ metliod was to have 
answ ers in writing : for then be was pail 
sessed of preservable docfuments, wliich he 
might mutually com|^e at leisure, anM 
with deliberation. His third reason Waat 
that in many subjects df examinattow; 
not <mly was writing expedient, but 
thing fxmld be done without it. In 
struing a book in a foreign languagfe wbi«h 
presented easy passages, or in tbe eleMfedi 
tary parts of raatiiematics, tar geothett^, if 
would mostly be in die power of 
dent to give his answers vim Vfke 
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: I^ut in departments of a more 
nature^ Jt was often Hteralljr mt. 
po§siide for a youth, how ewer Iiighly gifted, 
to ai)s>tejr witir effect except by writing. 
Nor did he now speak of tiie abstruse 
rpystories of science. Take the case of a 
problem in quadratic equations, and 
it be fair to insi:^ on a viva voce so- 
lution ? But it was not only in science 
that this method of examination was in- 
ap^cable $ the same i emark was held in 
the literary department of education. The 
student could not possibly, by that rough 
Uanslalion which necessarily characterized 
an extempore effort, place it in the power 
of the examiner to ascertain that most va- 
luable part of his proficiency (and which, 
by the way, was very material in the edu- 
cation of the civil servants of the Com • 
pany), namely, the talent of composition 
in ins own language. How was that ob- 
ject to be accomplished except by writing ? 

< ,^t he begged to state a fourth reason, 
and or»e still srionger than even any of 
t|Hose > already mentioned. He presumed 
to sayv that he had himself undergone as 
xoany academical examinations as most 
gentlemen present ; and he would assert, 
that it was most imfair to place a nervous, 
diffident young man, in a situation where 
.would have to compete with a rival of 
own standing, and not, perhaps, su- 
perior powers, but who was blest, either 
naturally or in consequence of having 
been trained to the task, with a readiness 
to answer, and an indifference to the 
terrors of exhibition. A public examina- 
tion, he was persuaded (and be spoke from 
some acquaintance with the subject), ad- 
ded a most unjust impediment to the diffi- 
cultks which the student, whose edu- 
cation had been obtained at a private 
school, must, at all events, encounter on 
such occasions. He did not mean to dis- 
sent from the eulogium that had been pro- 
nounced by the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
l^innaird) on the public examinations at 
t|^ celebrated establishment to whicli he 
alluded (tbe Charter-house school), where 
the*, w'hoie public were suffered to be 
present, and any person was at liberty 
puzxle the i^udent as much os he 
pleased ; on, the contrary, be doubted 
not its justice. So favourable an attesta- 
dpn was the more valuable, as coming 
&Om one who was himself at once an 
Btoiiian and an academic. But, let it be 
iljCffflected, that the students there were 
npon a. level with each other, with respect 
^On the iortitude with which they were pre- 
pared to fece ffiis exhibition : they were 
roguhirly dhsciptined to it, and there was 
nothing unfeirua setting up a contest be- 
tween gladiators of the same school. 
Ij; would be quite otherwise, to matdi mie 
qf those expert prize-fighters with a timid 
yOOtW > educated |>erhaps under the wing 
of his.ftiUier^ and wlwliy stiangc to such 
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contests. He was, in fairness, obliged to 
obswre, that the Cambridge examinations 
for the classical medal, were partly con- 
ducted in the properly viva voce method : 
but, then, to obviate the inconvenience of 
presenting different passages to the diffe- 
rent students (and which, as he showed 
before, would afford a fallible criterion at 
the best), the plan was adopted of call- 
ing the students successively into the hall, 
in the presence of the examiners, and set- 
ting them separately to construe the same 
passage. Now, he would ask, was such 
a system as that capable of being applied 
to examinations conducted (for he sup- 
posed that was the mode contemplated) in 
that Court before the Proprietors? (Cries 
of nOf no.') He certainly conceived that 
the plan must lead to a piocess of this 
nature. The objections to a tiva voce 
examination were so much felt in Cam- 
bridge, that, as he well remembered, when 
he was a candidate for a scholarship on a 
foundation, where it had been expressly 
enjoined hy the founder ( Dr. Battye), that 
the examinations ^ould be conducted 
I’oce, the examiners (as one of them, the 
then Ilegius Professor of civil law, Hr. 
Jow^ett, afterwards told him) deliberately 
resolved not to evade, but fairly to escape 
the terms of the injunction. In the exa- 
mination which preceded that one, it hap- 
pened that the course of proceeding had 
brought to one student, a Greek passage in 
Thucydides, of extreme difficulty to be 
construed, and to his preceptor, one of 
a very opposite description. 'Hie exa- 
miners were struck with the injustice of a 
proceeding, in which nothing but the most 
decided superiority on the part of the 
conqueror (a gentleman since eminent) 
could have secured to him the victory. 
Tlie ' consequence was, on the next va- 
cancy they determined to alter the plan ; 
and they accordingly required that the an- 
swers slioiild be given in w riting, but that 
each student should afterwards read his 
own answer in the presence of the rest ; 
by which means, they obviated the incon- 
venience without violating the directions 
of the founder. These were actual pre- 
cedents which he deemed not unimportant; 
and, though he knew that viva voce exa- 
minations, properly so called, were ad- 
inittetl at Oxford (to whicli, however, 
Oxonians of eminence entertained dccideel 
objections), and though, in a degree, they 
were also known at Cambridge, especially 
in the inteiior examinations of individual 
colleges, he must rebiin the opinion of 
tliem which he had expressed. What pro- 
cess of examination was to l>e adopted in 
tlie new classical examinations which the 
University of Cambridge was just nlx)ut 
to institute, he had inquired, but had not 
been able to leam. 

He now came to the secoyul objection 
uiged against the examinations of Hailey- 

3 G 2 
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bury iwawlj^ - tte they trere 

oMfdocted^y^&y^etsqra. iTbe r«a<»s 
whieh were stated Yor titering this part v£ 
tbfr ^system to him 1 to have no 

yeik&ty.^ l%ie objecdoh might have same 
wv^ht; 'i£ the jitofessor bad to decide be* 
a body bf his own pupils (in whose 
IhVout^e might be naturally soiFered to 
fhebtoflffiebias), and the pupils formed in 
acnae*othsir s^ooL But this was not the 
e&se/ v„The students who underwent the 
eiaunination, were all the pupils of the 
j[>efSoawdio examined them, and there was 
no reason to apprdi^d, therefore, that he 
would he drawn aside from his duty by 
Miy pi^rtbrhties.' He must entertain the 
^Ke&eling towards all, and feel the same 
pleasure equally at the success of any, 
in fact, the chcumstancc of the eiamnia- 
tlofi»*not b«ng conducted in the w'ay 
of' ' public exhibition, precluded the 
OB^'ebahlce cf ’ abuse to which an cxa- 
mioation,^ by the instructor himself^ was 
exposed. There w'aa no inducement to 
ironvert the scene into one of theatrical, 
'mid possibly of' jyrepared display. The 
examinations coidd not be octed— could 
aotbe ^ot np by regular rehearsals — a per- 
'MBwlon, to* %rfHch the exhibitionary mode 
of jBxamination was clearly li^le ; and of 
^hicb instances were known to have oc- 
’curred. In saying this, he did not mean 
-theiteuKitest a|lii^on to the distinguished 
’public schobl which be bad recently named, 
>ii*He would now mention what appeared 
to him the advantages of having «aa^ 
mmatlons held by the professors them* 
naelvesi Not satisfied with trusting to his 
«Mrn observations, he ( Mr. Orant) took 
eecasioa to consult experienced persmis 
belonging to the imtversities ; and be de> 
itnned itom bis inquiries dm dear opinion, 
lhat when the prcdctency of a number of 
students educated under the same tuition 
was to be examined, the fairest mode of 
doing this would be, by employing one 
who ‘ was acquainted with their reading, 
if, ildieed, the stod^ts were perfect, or 
‘Snpposed to have hm'shed their course in 
die branch in which they were tried, there 
might be no injustice in consigning them 
Uk W stranger for examination. It was 
«dlen fehr (speaking familiarly) to dodge 
them^ to catch them out, to examine them 
idt a venture. But, when the subject of 
'trial was a proficiency ccmfessedly imper- 
iact,'k was very advantageous that the exa- 
miner should accurately know the specific 
ground to which the studies of the pupils 
rfiad generally h^n cmifined ; and this 
vraaa just advantage for it was evidently 
^ofie Co which die omnbatant was entitled. 
) (A second reason^ be should mention was, 
that ocm object of an examioatimi being to 
’ kscertm clikfiyhow far the student had 
errircised his it^stry^xoAm no examiiia- 
tipB could that inqbiry he tnore necessary, 
than iht' those whidi had ndereuce to the 
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Indian civil service), it was diwlilyiim* 
pottahtthat thetrial’^Obld be oo nd w rt m i 
by those who were acquainted" witb bia 
jmevtous studies : for the quesdoit^was^ 
how far be retained and had digested what 
he bad read. In thk view, every lectuiw 
was ^rtly an examination to the stu*> 
dentes improvement of previous lectures f 
mid what was called the ex^iuationy wax 
only the completion of the pro^s, . -f 
Tkirdlyy there was x juH pmrriality (bo 
would ventxire to call it so), which ought 
to be shewn by an examiner towards a 
certain class of students, and W’bich, ic 
was obvious, could not enter into the 
system of examination if cmiducted 4^ a 
stramger. It was the great xice of all 
examinations, that they afforded a bounty 
to talent, and did not hold out a sufficient 
encouragement to patitmt and meritoridtis 
industry. Promptitude and briHiancy 
weretlie ruling virtues of an examination, 
though not of actual life. Such must be 
the case wherever the examiner waa a 
stranger. An examiner, on the contrary, 
who well knew the comparative merks of 
his candidates, though bound to class 
them only according to what they actually 
pTodvjced (if he did not this, he must be 
pronounced unworthy of his trus*)r’3*t 
mighti and (ntght so to shape the exercises 
he proposed, as fairly to do justice to all. 
He might, and ought so to preside, ibet 
talent might not gain an undue predoaoi* 
nance over acquirement ; that dormaiH 
knowledge might be elicited, os well Us 
quick and rimwy parts displayed ; and 'in 
many cases, tbis could not possibly be 
done, without a previous intimacy withithe 
reading of the students* •< - 

If he were asked whether it was the 
habit in other seminaries, that «xamina- 
tiotis of important^ should be conducted 
by the masters tx other teachers them- 
selves, he would say that the ludiit was, 
at least, frequ^t, tfaou^ undoid^tedly 
many instances of a contrary habit might 
be cited. Of the latter class, were, un~ 
doubtedly, tbeexaminatioDs at Bton, quot- 
ed by the Hon. Mover, previous to the 
annual removals to King’s College; fijr, 
in these, the order in which the pupils 
should be placed was decided by (the 
provost of King’s, and two fellowisof^the 
same college, acting special^ as exa- 
miners. But, it must be obs^^ed, that 
the same distinguished seminary furnirii- 
ed examples of the othor mode of exa- 
mination : for the relative {daces of the 
students, in promoting them from a lower 
to an upper form, were ascertained by inn 
examination, in which the master wasdhe 
examiner and sole arbiter. This exambta- 
tion was the only one to which the 
dims were subject after admissioi^ dnd'it 
was always ccmcbicted in the aasnenfanner 
up to the fifth term, after whicb'tbey were 
subject to no farther examination. •*. dn 
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like tile ^e]li»knonra fmd severe 

cxesa&ntioa at Westhunster School^ hy 
w&icb. the-«eistrre piaees of the com-^ 
jiianec^* ejected ' to be King’s sdioiarS) 
sedee ^ dj^ennined, was an ex^inatioa 
fnuieiy by the' ssast^. Slany etbo- in- 
KUracefi^of the same kind might re- 
ferred to % but he ‘would be content with 
the pcecedoits supplied by bis own um. 
versity. At Cambridge, die distinction 
to vkiob he had advert^, between a teacher 
etaamiznngyonng men, all of whom were 
bi9‘ own pnpils, and one examining his 
own pupils against others, was practically 
•igo^ deal observed. In the large col- 
lege, there were more than one tutOT in 
each department.; and the different tutors 
“Were naturally, in some degree, though 
stt a fair and hdnour^le manner, rivals. 
Hence;, in <wder to prevent all possibility 
c£ cavil, it was not advisably and in faxt 
vraanot the practice, that the tutors should 
be the conductors of the college examina- 
<tion^ inasmuch as, in these, the young 
HMsr instructed by different tutors came 
mutual competition. But, in the 
amall colleges, where there was but one 
ttitor in any one department, the difficulty 
did' not exist ; and there the practice was 
diffei^nt. In his own college, the tutors 
were the only examiners ; and by them his 
bwit' place had been fixed in several college 
^axamibatioBs, and those of no small se- 
; In closing this subject, he would 
beg' to oblwrte, that no person who had 
die opportunity of seeing what was done 
nt tbe Hailbybury examinations, could 
doubt their efficacy, both as a stimulus 
dnd a criterion. He hold in bis hand a 
pile, he might say a book, consisting of 
the printed questions put at one of the 
cfxaminations. It was not selected, but 
taken casually; any Proprietor was wel- 
come to inspect it, and no man could in- 
spect it without being satisfied that, if 
iany number of the students could, with 
tolerable correctness, follow the examiners 
ibrou^ an extent of learning and know- 
so comidersdiie (wliidi he was well 
insured, and, indeed, partly knew to be 
the case), both the species and the quantity 
of their studies must be pronounc^ wor- 
thy df high commendation. He would 
' add tins fact iri favour of those examina- 
itions. They had now been going on for 
‘xfeaiiy twenty years ; they were severe : 
the competition among the youthful can- 
didates was most eager, and for some 
'years, even their relarive places in the 
oerviee; as' compared with their contem- 
poraries,' bad be^ fixed the result of 
-ffhe contest;? and yet, vriiile somucbpre- 
yiidioe ' existed against the crdlege in 
isofiie quarter&'^while so much had been 
aahl, «Rd ptii^cly 'tmd damomusly said, 
'inr'^pamgemeat of o&er parts of the 
it was' a' striking feet, that not a 
' ivhisper^ not an kisiauation, had even been 
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breath^ linfimpe^hmeat of thej%omus 
€rini»s H^d impariislhy of . |h 0 ^ .cxiEf^ 
teatninatibns. {Seccriy >■ a.. ' 

He would now |a-oceed to tlie conddera- 
tion of the second objectsoaghtto beaHtalit- 
ed by sending youtlis toa place of educarion; 
be meant the acquisition of friends and 'ac- 
quaintances. In entering on this topic, ho 
felt himself crossed by the objection which 
had often been urged against the collie, 
on the ground of its prematurely contract- 
ing the student’s education and society 
into a particular channel. It was said 
that the college tended to form a casix of 
writers. It seemed to be supposed that 
these writers were all of the same profes- 
sion, and that the instruction they received, 
being adapted to form them for their 
particul^ calling, was, therefore, in its 
nature, profession and illiberal; Surely 
this opinion was founded on a very mis- 
taken view of the subject. Whatever, 
indeed, the system W'as, when it was con- 
sidered that die students' otdina[rily [re- 
sided but two years, and that.ffiey were 
collected from every part of' the' IJn&led 
Kingdom, and from seminaries of Hsb 
most various descriptions, it cotdd liever 
be sufqicised that their residence' could 
have the ^ect of narrowing, or impnu- 
perly vrarping then- minds or baluts... . At 
no other institution did the succeSskm.of 
inmates tdiange so quickly ; it was, tbem- 
fore, impo^ble to strppose that much of 
local prejudice could he formed ;; ' the 
current was too rapid to allow of Iboee 
accretions wkteh were said to be apt to 
deform the stagnant marshes of learned 
establishments. An Hmi. J^oprietor (Mr. 
Trant) indeed, had quoted, as conclusive 
against the system of the college^ a writer 
in a periodic^ publication, who disap- 
proved of the Oriental test established at 
the college, as tending improperly to en- 
courage a particular branch of inistructiou 
at the expense of the rest. The cersute, 
however, as cited by the Hon. Gentleman, 
was directed not against an oriental test 
simply, but against an exdusitie oriental 
test ; and the fact wa^ that szned det 
opinion bad been expressed, the tmilege 
system had been altered in substantial 
conformity with it. A regulatmn had 
been enacted, by which no student «od}d 
obtain the certificate necessary to bis 
appointment to the service, uidess^ be- 
sides passing the ooieutal test, he obtaintd 
tlie testimony of good proficiency in: one 
department oB European Bteratin^ or,of 
proficiency in two. Whether tbis regoifa- 
tion (Bd enough, was not dm questkm ; 
but it manifestly tended to place the Eu- 
ropean branches oi study on a level ^Ath 
that institution in Eastern Uteratotae, 
which, though an impdrtant, conldfiot'be 
deemed n paramount part of the ednea- 
tkm at thecollege. It was idle to^imagine 
that a moderate infusion of oriental loatn- 
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ixig could really have the effect of con- leybury^ he had been greatly sUucK 
tractSug or HHMral&^’ the students— of observing "the excellent effects 
dotdde^dng ihetay as it Wct^ in Indian by the acquaintances and intimacies whw 
ink. And, with respect to the other they had contracted at college, and which 
coni^itueBt parts 6f the system, the fact were cherished after their arrival in the 
w^ l^rd Wellesley being the witness, East Several gentlemen, also of th^t 
that the aitPaUons granted by the Com- class, wbo happened to be in England, 
pany, under the name of writerships, had remarked to him, in strong terujs, on 
embfuced the utmost variety of professions, the benefits to which he referred. Instead 
and some of these of the most arduous of reading from private letters, howeyer, 
kind; so die system of instruction in he would refer the Court to some interest - 
use at Haileybury was more various and ing observations on this very subject, con- 
comprehensive than any other institution, tained in the publication of the civilian, 
be it school or college, exemplified. But w'hich be had already had occasion to cite, 
it was said that the education of the Com- Previously to the institution of 

psny’s civil servante ought to be English. East- India College, it must constantly 
And what could be more characteristically have happened that a writer, on seating 
English than the education actually re- foot in India, knew n^t a single indi- 
cetved at the place in question ? The vidual in that vast empire ; and a situation 
young men were taught mathematics ac- more desolate in itself, or more calculated 
cording to the methods adopted in the to excite the sympatlielic condolence of 


Engli^ universities ; they were instructed 
in classical literature, for the success- 
ful Cultivation of which England was re- 
nowned above all other nations ; diey 
were initiated in those departments of 
science, relating to statistical and adminis- 
trative economy, in which England had 
taken a conspicuous lead in modem times ; 
la^ty, they were introduced to an ac- 
quaintance with the interesting study of 
our laws and constitution, the England 
(if be mi^ so speak) of England ; that 
epectfic part of our syst«n, which made 
I^land^ what she was, the gloiy of the 
West, and the empress of the East. 
(Gheffrs.y It remained to observe, on this 
head,^ tbait if it was important, according 
to^4ie opinion died from Lord Grenville, 
that the young writers, while in England, 
should be educated at some of our public 
schools or coH^eSj no provision for en- 
forcing such a method of education was 
made by the proposition now before the 
Coult. On the contrary, some of the ad- 
vowee for that proposition specifically 
suppohed it On the ground tiiat it did not 
edPbrce a public ^ucation ; but would 
parente, at their option, to bring 
up their child^u in a state of perfect 
privacy and seclusion. Having answered, 
as 5 he pre^ihed to hope, the objection 
lu^jed agwnsl the congregating of the 
yoeng Writers, previously to their actual 
appeantment, at a particular seminary, he 
would now notice the benefits resulting 
from such a plan. He was not; indeed 
aware th« some slight adaptation of the 
views and tiKiughts of the students to tiie 
scene of tiieir ftiture’life, as a preliminary 
to *tiie commencement of their service, 
coMr in iteelf, op^^ate any disadvantage! 
Off the contrary, he bad heard good opi- 
nion* to ff ^tnuy effect ; but there was a 
groat and tindeniable benefit closely con. 
nected with tlie system. In looking over 
a nomber oLdettera, from ybung civilbuw 
in India/ who had been educated at Hai- 


those whom he had left, could not well be 
conceived. At the present day, he be- 
comes acquainted, in the cour^ of his 
college education, not only with young 
men of his own standing, but with thc^o 
also who are either his seniors or his junior,:^ 
by a year and a half. With many, wliq 
are destined to tlie same presidency fi$ 
himself, he becomes intimate; w’itli Uie 
characters of all, at a period of lift^ when 
character is best seen, he is made famil^. 
Thus India is to him no longer a lantl of 
strangers. He finds in it a second home ; 
he again meets the companions of his 
youth. Whatever ditiiculties the novelty 
of his situation may at first creat^, ti^ey. 
are removed by friends whom he finds al- 
ready settled in the country ; and, Ih thp 
course of his future career, he can viat 
no part of the Indian empire, where he 
will not be received under the hospitable 
roof of a fellow -collegian.** 

This was a picture dravm from the life t 
Experlo credite. The writer spoke fropi 
his own feelings and experi^ence. lliere 
was yet more, however, to be noticed on 


xiic II iciiuMiips lormeti at 
Haileybury did not merely give the young 
civilian society on his first arrival in In^a^ 
it gave him important knowledge ^’ong 
the members of the community to wfii^ 
he W'as introduced; it afforded him ^ the 
means of selecting his associates ; it foru- 
fied him against that danger of forming 
improper or injurious connexions tp 
a very young man suddenly^ planted 
amidst strangers could not but be more or 
less expoi^d. He did not speak from 
imagination. Very judicious men haxL 
from their personal obs^atiop,’ 
to him the good fe^cts which, in 
respec^ had flowed from the previous 
quaintanceship df thfe writers ^lit frpm 
Haileybury.^ They had, also, anci pn the 
same authority, pointed out aqpther clas^ 
of benefits arising from the same source. 
The young writers appointed to 
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r^nt pr^iilencie^ cqiresponded with each 
otfier freely ; they mutually comraumcated 
their impressions and opinions on tliose 
public subjects, an attention to which was 
involved in their proper employments ; 
thiis an interchange of mental light, and 
an in fwcomm union of good feeling, were 
established; one of the very advantages, 
which (if he mistook not) had been con- 
templated by Lord Wellesley, in his origi- 
nal idea of the college of Calcutta, and 
which seemed thus to be obtained, unat- 
tended by the objections that had been 
thought decisive against the adoption of 
that splendid plan. Such then, on the 
whole, was the result of the companion- 
ship mat constituted a part of the Hert- 
ford system. Here attachments grew up, 
which afterwards ripened into solid friend- 
ships ; attachments, which might not, in a 
vulgar sense, conduce to the interest of 
the parties ; but which contributed to their 
comfort when separated from their im- 
mediate families— and not to their comfort 
merely, but to their moral well-being; 
arid which, while thus promoting private 
happiness and individual virtue, erect- 
ed, at the same time, on these excel- 
lerit foundations, an extensive and in- 
crea^'ng superstructure of national and 
political improvement, {Cheers,) 

would now draw the attention of the 
Court to the consideration of the said mo- 
tive, which guided parents in determining 
the place of education to which they would 
send tlieir child, namely, the formation 
of moral habits : understanding that term 
in its most comprehensive sense. On this 
important point he bad made many in- 
quiries, and with all the care and anxiety 
which belonged to such a subject, and he 
wobld shortly state the result. 

As compared with our great public 
schools, it appeared th^ there was this 
distinction in the system at Haileybury— 
that, whereas in the former, the ;^holars 
mingled together indiscriminately: there 
was ait Haileybury, as at the Universities, 
though not perhaps quite in the same d^ree 
(fbr ‘ Haileybury stood in some sense be- 
tw^n the two), a power of seleiUXng so- 
ciefy. The students had separate rooms, 
and Mrere not acquainted, unless intro- 
duced. Although, therefore, the restric- 
tions on conduct were in some respects 
le^s strict at Haileybury than at a public 
schdbt,' jthe student was exempt from that 
promiscuous cpmpanionriup which was 
oft^n^bjected to as one principal mischief 
attenmng public schools. At Haileybury, 
a ^diith well trained and well ^ vised 
m^t select his associates from among the 
stu^ops and the correct, and in a degree 
avoid even the acquaintance of the more 
idfe br di^o7ute, 

'0n the other hand, if comp^ed with 
our Hnivertiries, there could ^ oo dqubt 
that al? Haiicybuiy a degree of discipline 


was enforced far beyond the standard, of 
academic strlctuess. He could easily esta- 
blish this proposition by a detailed com- 
parison ; but, unwilling to exhaust atten- 
tion, he would be content with a quota- 
tion from the letter of his Oxonian friend, 
which he had already cited in part — a per- 
fectly competent testimony on the subject : 

“ As to the discipline pursued in the 
Kast-India College, it always appeared to 
me to stand mid-way between the disci- 
pline of our public schools and that of our 
colleges. Compared with that of our pub- 
lic schools, it seemed to give a little more 
freedom of action, because the students 
found tliemselves no longer compelled to 
study, as at school, for fear of the rod, 
but invited to mental exertion by the pr<>. 
mise of encouragement and the hope of 
reward. The restraints which aflfect^ the 
spending of this time were, and still are, 
such as are not only unknown to our col- 
leges, but would be considered intolerable 
if enforced when the students were two or 
three years more advanced in age than 
those at the Easfc-Iudia College. What 
would an under-graduate member of the 
strictest college in Oxford feel, were he 
compelled, like the members of the East- 
India College, to attend chapel every 
morning and evening, to dine in hall every 
day, and to be within gates every evening 
soon after dusk, and to be in his own room 
alone every night at eleven o’clock ? At 
Hertford the use of wine is forbidden : 
yet at our universities the use of it is 
freely indulged to young men, who come 
up to college not two years later in life 
than the students of the East- India Col- 
lege. Hiding on horseback, or driving 
a gig, hunting and sliooting, are sports 
most rigorously forbidden at the East- 
India C<d]ege; and if a young man is 
unable to take long walks, or to use ath- 
letic exercise, he has no source of recrea- 
tion. How Afferent is this from our Uni- 
v«^ities ! Hiose persons w’bo call out to 
take away the name of college, and call 
the East-India College a school, would 
find, on examining the subject, that the 
college is already in reality that s«rt of 
school, to which they would reduce it as 
the remedy for every d^ct. Let men 
who have passed through an English Uni - 
versity examine the discipline of the Eaat- 
India College, and they will be found to 
confess, that the disturbances which arise 
there are such as might be expected, from 
the enforcing a strict discipline upon, 
young men, some of whom will not bear 
the restraint; whilst others, tlioughappa^ 
rently in the college with their con^W 
have both a dislike to appointments in « 
distant land, and an aversion to the aevere 
studies of the place.’* ’ * 

But what, generally spedting# waa tbo 
actual rcondpet, in point of ^rrectneat, of 
the students at this institution ? He had 


1^.11 M 

0^{M^Gvv^) i»ad 

te s«w 

««pH «w<t ^ 

^«PMflg. p^c^/act^ or 
llPVyl^j^gahft^iQndBCt pf utdi^ridu^ar 
i«V^J}Ov^€r».^UiWas nraant to^assertea 
filial it^ff T*1^ qii«etiGO> («iid the «aiD« 

TtkitH^ to «ny excess or irr^u- 
iirit94;M^ ecki^ he in^uted) prevailed, or 
Mtf iSlMSOBraged* or^ eoaiuved at, or not 
Ctosi^^lil^tfe^'CoUege, it wasmarnfeedy 
ilHOIIf ioife|ear to it at aiU Now, on 

^iiaC heswi* practice of gambling 

the Ccdlege, how 
jpa%it expbdoed that, according to 

^^iCg^pQOtablie te^tiinoay of the civilian 
had i^eady quoted, since the 
of ^ this seminary, gambling, 

Hlbiffa-hodLforxnerly infKied the civil ser- 
lih^4# India to e copsideiable ex^t, had 
f^pMlhsfq^p^ured? PaiUctdar insti^es 
o£lt j»|igik^4¥tye existed at the as 

tilery, Mew awdj instances to 

hnn^ve^iblnd nfc. nther colleges; other 

ymts <,gn4 wimpxOmMies in like numuer u ♦ a 

y Mt- h wyntah lg and- ceosuT* as to jneserve them from the innuyipe^ 
ibtoifli. thnj? tTnd?fftMH?y wer^ did they the temptadoiB incident to their 


tq<,ha*e ^ 

^i^pne m a pwdfuiar.c^l^. 
bridge, :;j|^Te ^ ,mix^ 
tbe.p^ aqf the 

<rf.diat decldeis^^of^X 
dia*CoUege. , Jffn;,his, own 
W|K himself not totally without tha ndyw* 
ta^ of personal observaliou, he was *atnb 
Aed, that at Hertford tlie hrA‘gu)arid^ pi 
all kinds wore fewer beyond cotnpari)iOi;n 
him not be suppoeeil the advocate 
such iiT^ilariUe% ey^ in thejr ro^Qst 
niai forms ; birt the testof ooim^^UtW^ 
the only finr criterion to be applied m 
a case; and by that test be 

the College should be jud^d.^ 1^,1 
it was contended that, wl^eyer 9Wz 
paradve exceUwkce of this e^abhsw^^d* 
yet, considering that the student?., weffi 
compelled to attend it, care M 

taken entirely to exempt it from tM 
gers which, in a meaattce at 
admitted to-attach tp it. Tlie^pme W 
young Uttn should be filled up 
ful m innocent employment ^ 
of leisure sbcmld be so fat aupepn^pddd* 


nMniipejtiy Xuifnsh a.gfoimd of reproach 
tjemioary, as ccMupared with 
other semipa^bss Cleady not: unless 
4li9tsy9^1fd'm^U>tQ a greater extent, or 
in a m(Mre aggravated d^ee. He bad 
ofleireiiBied^; conief^ondedwith xx^y per- 
^Vne'eoiufetant to mstitute a comparison 
j|n>}hiam«tt^t between ^ India College 
^idothef eeBiinarie& '^veUvOr eight of 
tfeoer»pei^ns had been students at that 
kud aUo smdents at the univer- 
eil^t.iiMhers of , them had passed through 
sewee^ the public schools. On the whole, 
blifjwiia^ti^ed that the India College 
n comparison even .witii 
ift H rt the public schools, , and especially 

'^ithr'dioie situated in towns; a^ougb, 
Innutbe difference the average age of 
theiihimte% n Cempaiison would be 
m i tfdf^ y > unjust. But adll xxxme se»> 
it ^diadenge a enmi^nson 
^fith^heieniY^ides. At dns inadtudon, 
i|deedk.asid:all bisthutions of the kin A 
dU^B^en^imi^tbe oba^^ in differ^t 
3 yilp^ >;i..Mo€bdiqpegp^^ on the accidental 
tfee atudentsln aot^ pontieuW 
ypar* ^tandng.ai.thAy did from other semi** 
■tMMM^d.af, an age.; past childhood. 
I|ai% aMl dw unxvoruty, th^ was some- 
UMMSMibetter, iOinetxxQies a worse set ; and 
thikiestuiioaaeat/tBf comparxE^ the 

tintiu^#iNdd»Meenifily; vary. acorn to 

the setft>>M^tidbdah thayhad hapixened to . 
Wiht «iMrplaoe vespeedi^y. Idak^ 
M msl mm hafwever, ha^isras samck 
adpaviu^ie'.. coneaw^nce of the 
opiniamiwhid^he had reccbied. W^fise 


risks, in short, incurred by then^j ip 
moral point of view, should be di nppw ^yy* 
to the lowest possible .amount. . Jh 
he could only observe, iu ex^ct.^P)^ 
dencewith some exceUeut remad!>s, ; || lrp ii^, 
ofiered by bis honourable and ,nim4x 
lued friend behind the bar {Mr, mmpjqy), 
that the precise reason why ^ yquqg.l^fi 
sons appointed writers were copapf^^, 
mtend the cxdiege was, thqt k 
rial, with a view to fixe pa|lM4dr.?|||pr^ 
ibr which they were destined*: tl^.they 
should previously have acquired bi^ita . pf. 
self-government; and how such 
could be acquired, widKmt.metfruqg^^ll 
c^tain d^ree xd* the moral xu^ 

he professed himself unableievqqii^lP 
conceive. If (said Mr. Gyant) xoy.IWBi^ 
has discovered a solution of -the pi^l^ 
hitherto $o torturing to human 
— in what xxianner we ace to refo^l^jp 
perpetual system of in^^ncripq 
inteodenee, with that freodomiP^f^PK^ 
which is essential to moralagen(^r:n;?»^Ml[^ 
o£ xvatobful gua ffU a nsh i p t by^ 
shad be rendered idmoa 
posstole, with attainmeaf qf 
cpDtroul andselfi^lkcipliiie, to 
posribility of erring 

requkite--aQ arrangement . of tM§ ^^lod 
employment by whi^ all 
beoxduded, with that b^ 
temptarion which necessarily, sp j ig nw. ^ 
d^ree of exposure to 
c^mot too soon anneunoit: bi^^ 
aito ckim 4be st^Ofk 
will be entitled aeumg 
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jhie Ae -idiKig b *li(Md^'toTD9!(t^'blsilMlBg, 

iSi Ugcafi oh, Ae tttorer 
dal i |g rir »^ «P-to Ifidift ^ md cw c fe? 


HR»5 

. 

i|ii|»)Siirft^^ stone 

^qIi^ tbe p6yfet Uf stead, 
you “& siniie 'm^sure dcca^fbm 
io m^^dtode of^lf-di^[X»a}, wbtdi 
ftllubility td fikll. 
tiien, it is 4sked, you eonr- 
^ to sutfect iiis' stm to tl)e ad> 

Mew ' h^d^, -^bateVer be its amount, of 
aH'll ' lat6 ticre and dissipation ? 

he^ies^taied to sei^ forth bh 
c1iiM"'at '‘ t6e tiidcal period of tbe com- 
t^fd^aE^iit^t of nianlR)od, from Ibe safe and 
prira^ of tbe domestic mansion, 
id^ rifi^ne wbeife bis opening Wrtues may 
a iht^ blight from die induence of 
ei^pie My answer is, hare you, the 
inquiring parent, resolved to com- 
ti^f the virtues (S’ that tender child, only 
tWyeg^ JiaXOtj- to the perils of a residence 
idlf^^i^ Buflti^gs at Calcutta? Have 
;^^;jr|^tyed Itb etpose him, uncontrolled 
or or guardian, surrounded by a 

gfi|^8<^ky ^ heariy his own age, and pos^ 
df ad almost unliimted commaod of 
idonl^« tb alf '^ seductioi» of one of the 
Tii6ik eSpi^psive^ hrkurious, and dissipated 
liitj world ? Have you made 
ii*'ridneiftai mind to this met^ure? 
d'f ^teVO ttb diffionlty in replying to 
‘ qbi^ibb.; %t iVould have been an 
Sbu^^' M'p^lOtlii^ inquiry, to resolve 
a parent pause, who 
[ to coyider'nd^ether he shall send 
"die whom his hopes and bis 
fett dob fe centered, into the neighbour- 
h66<f Oftontugiori, of vicious principles or 
prdddte': bttt the question^ as proposed 
'is' not difficult at all. You have 
so i b rrO W ed the condirions of the problem, 
tSiilf'^^ifhderiBake it without hesitation. I 
say^^ts^tiavTttg determmed to cast your 
sho ^idto thO midst of the dangers w'ilb 
rising virtues must necess^ly 
•iri^'^diiring bfe te^dence at any of the 
JbdUn^ ^pyeridebcies^ and still more if at' 
te isyowbodnden dtity first to 
the Of a publie 

e d M j ^lfi oni^ *' iBriring' decided that he shall 
qiiS^^yjKh^nriiy of hii domestic r^wdence 
into life,> and 

ifttd^^ iteoes f' lniTe alluded to, it is 
pdPH^lV-tiiCtrbilMs^ da yotr to prep^ 
rite’ bavi^ation fio' wfait^ he hi' 
fn gtedtiafe hie- tiStesttimi^->-to 

iOt ^(tXHifiter, !« excbangmg< 
dP pmeotef ^eo»n^^ and gaar- 
diihstiip^^for^a^4rild -and stn^ng sea 

^portott If you fear . 
t&&0 M^^yOter-lhalings or youb coin 
scMfe^ fM not tint wmd 

sitel>*Wghl1l») ptMnir yoe from Oapootng^ 

striiei^^icfisciplhiei^^paiblkr murinafy 
yoe^H^tel^ldb^ pIMI^niooeoroak^e^o^ 
ifew km 

retd0f!9»^m^mt ar yowr ^-^ 
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If ^ 

A&o hot tedsthiffi even to fbe prepavMory 
and pTohariottary process necessary^^»tf 
you ^rh^ from aubjeetlng bhn to dm 
limited and gtuwded ri!d:s of ffie training 
-^then -os wdud prinripie, in the name of 
common consistency, can you venture to 
plunge him, untrained, unproved, mipre- 
^ued, mnidst tbe trmendous and aOCn- 
nmlated hazards of the actu^ eampa^n? 

Closely connected wiOi tbe be 

had been considerktg, was one whiirii bad 
been a fertile theme of remark and oote- 
plahit, namely, the number of the evpa^ 
sions and rustications at the college. 
had be^ thou^t, if not to be theeffi^rt^ at 
least to affiwd a conrincing proof of a 
system of discipline in some way fru)^. 
Now, in the first place, as to the frCC^ be 
conceived it to be a rakfCake^ to sOpfNSiSe 
that the number these paitlsbBaeiMs< at 
Hertford greatly receded die nninbce ^ef 
those at o^ier seminaries. Mr. MdlChO^ 
writing in 1816, had produced w^l 'ad^ 
thenticated parallel instances i and ^ bb 
(Mr. Graf^y could name a pobKc school 
of great celerity, in which, «nce the time 
in which the preSerrt question was befrfV 
discussed id that Court, that is, 

Mardh 1817, not fewer tian twdve^ixpk^ 
sions bad occurred, jiwtc of Whkdl^ toolt 
place at one and the sanie thne. 

A ProprielOT^ requested tltisit die acllMl 
might be nam^ 

Mr. Grant said he should have no Ob- 
jection to name it to any gentt^nan out Of 
Court, for he spoke from what ^he doubted 
not to he ^>od infbrroation ; but he 
for obvious reasons, request to be excused 
from mentioning names pubKrfy. Ybd 
truth however was, that any comparistei 
that could be made of the mannb^ of 
jmlrions at the India CMlt^' with - tbd 
number at other publie aemiB^es, * wOtShf 
involve « fallacy ; and he Would etideaVmtr 
to explam why. Tbe great peculiarity Of 
tbe rastiturion under consider^oa 
sisted in this, diat eveiy student adtftittied^ 
into its walls was possessed of an'appoitff-' 
iDMt, amOimiing to on excellani aadtndM 
respect^e provision for lifr^ iU'effeet^' 
he hesitated not to say, ffiat tl^ valke of* 
these appointments coustitoted tha^ niid 
difilcul^ -wi^whkbrtbeestahiS^fitient had* 
toconl£nd‘-4beimt anfd laat ^nT ite 
cifUies.— (firtir.O Partially, tedeed, tb«< 
d^cnlty had already, an to ite praerietd’ 
opmtion, been Smoothed away i betriMte^ 
ir ndghc 1^ yet ftirdMV' mmIbo^ t ^k0s»* * 
it cdqM ‘bn aiitimly- obvjbted»wa»- d^' 
ferenrquestioD t Imkaty^tseM 
edly«dnte^aildfti'»tetfBfti«di^ff€a; 

Now let gebnlnmofr glaoceat ibe effieet* 
of ftikt cotMkmitm 

the ctelegi^* with rcgted ti^ tlto tpeedb?^ 

expfdrfons. ' InOther places of 
VoL.XVII. 3 H 
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’■ooiM nns ^ • 

ffWB 

»fcilj^l»^Bfetl?«a«WS«t.*i#Ta^ «W« 

•tiMruiuiL u««f ilhi u iJi tkiL lu‘ pl.o'ilu barely 
jgftU lUruu^bp h, llibr* 1011% l 1 ii‘ p<u'ciii ro- 
A^fvul -ui Liuiiiiaiioii I'lOiii ilu' iriasLiT, <rr 
Ifae p}ace, that yo^ 

Swii cpnapletiDg, his period 

crpditeWy, he was usually 
^liid bi <u;i tisi : lu'h iniiisiaiio!', :i:i(l tQ re- 
-irivovu iise pupil U) o;!:i r ^.’iuinary* 

ipd^, d^pajreDt 4id J>ot wait for 

hut.^pprrUM^usly with^ew a 

^ ^ incorrigible. 
Sui/}>(>>u> hinif hottCAer, U> do otherwise, 
,apd^.}Oung idler to proceed from bad 
-t^^5ljfti^j^rth§i| the, warning would by and 
mpre authpritotively : “ Your 
he told in a whisper), has 
dfel# con^dprable irregularities, 

iWJy/hOrl^.eiVPtl incurred sopje jeopardy 
ml<«spnlshi>ih * his.ljonger stay cannot bene- 
j^h^i^yandihu^^ji^ure ptlrers.” Thus 
admonished, any parent of, ^dlnary pnx- 
/W the adyice, 

indebted for it^ and 
.v\uiiU tiiiii.'iM.ii. tl.c d-:liiir,ui r.t elsevy^pre 
jkkiHiiOiiL ilu: ^vea this 

(^^a9§wnipaffnnt h^ hp slighted, and the 
at Ipngdi an pfiepce 
y|ief^„7|r^y^ef,j0yp;uI^Qn, ^ough not of 
jih\is^ rugra.!l oi co;ilu:r..ici(,r.-> character; 

oi.n' luoie d^e friendly 
^HlAhe.,a^orded“‘‘ jienjoye Jit 
oFPimWi yqur spn.jtaitly, while 

ot%rwise, wp ipu^t un- 
9 j|^<dd^ly.pawem Jp.ei^pfd h«”i” and to 
j^#llch.air.^dres^,nQ pareaot— rpot iperdy 
Y«Phft qC prdinai^y prudence, bnt none not 
to common, sense— wpnjid 
venture to be deaf for a single monoent. 

India .College the case was very 
^d^prept,; itlicre the value of the studept- 
■H^ip.Wa^/ as to render many, if not 
‘ parenits, much more aqxious tjbat 
^fth^M^oqs should pass, than that they 
ii«hPi^d pa^ .creditably. They wished 
them to gain honours; but their chief 
.^ptudp w.a?, that they should preserve 
(diaw-.j^fimptmexits. On the othCT ha^d, 
^.the ypupg tyrpwas often as averse to the 
ii«nui!iii'.Iii!i .1* hi:> f.iir.L-r wan aiLiuliiil lo 
:li» \V !ijl w.i-i obviu:i •!> :li(‘cpiikinuoii(v * 
lie bitpiibitJune, aM]k'iha|,<>Jii iiouhl h.oe 
vOwrp aise, h^a^ar, dSs- 
<rcV 43 «dff 1 »b -I^e, 7 w^ ,yrwve^» hnt y^ned 
Jcng?h ti^. -^Dti- 

pp gi^d^ that^he 
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dhe wn was oflr their. }is^ even ^g- 
g^rin^ wps, thrown away ; one pr,. 
terms jmore,.^, they flattered t^mselYy^;^4 
thp <^ngp would be over. Another stage 
of c^lei^te misconduct was next,rea^hpd 
—the penalty of expnlsjw w^ actuary 
meurred, and the, parent wajs«JM*nestJy.y^ 
quested to withdraw his jiriyately, ^ 
the only aUerua||ve against jp^ public 
missaU One would thfpk^ nm^ 
least, the wIiNper woind bo oiiuiijudoid ; 
andyet iK-inlul ox;M*iio:-.a, lo which ii was 
not necc'-njifv iiiore pariiciilarjv toiiUude. 


not necc^nJjry ii.oie pj 
proyed lha! lime were pan-nl'. bu'- US> 
ready to reject even this otii^e, and^ .Jp 
(fere all the risks of a public. expuJsWt ip 
hopes of a reversal of the sentence, by ^le 
visitor. / > : I ^ 

It was therefore plain that,, instead J?f 
instituting a comparison between ttw huip- 
ber of oxpuUIous at llaiioybury apd, t^t 
of other seiiiinarioi', tlic opiy fan* proc^ 
would bo, to I'uld logothertbe nuipher;i^f 
e^xpulsions nnd of taat; remp'val?, ^t .^fh 
place, and to compare .together flfej t^o 
aggregates. To. frame suchTn cmfiparlfpri 
with any accuracy would updeubte^J^ be 
most dilHcult. The . retpoyids , wn 4 ?h. p® 
had called tacit f were e^^vi terviifii^i ppt 
matters of notoriety, and ther^lord scarcely 
admitted of being numbered, * flju^ 
general fact that such, removals P^o 

was notorious enough; apd he 
that even ,a super ftcial inquiry 
subject would convince, any, pepmpf.^at 
the occurrence was very jr^p^p^ ^t schp^s 
or colleges of any size or strictness. , 
pare, in any .year, the number j j^ yot^g 
men admitt^ at either of the umvcrs^^ 
with the nuipber of them who kepjt tj^ir 

terms and took d j?— - - 

portion was very s _ 
sual year at Cambridge, 
number gf the degrees scarcely^ • 

one<-half that of the admi’s^opsjti'imd 
though doubtless some of thd^ 
not graduate bad died, and od>ers,^ad^,ggr- 
haps never purposed mprp ^n ^temi^ 
rary stay, and a third class 
university from other caused yel(,it^o&d 
not be questioned, that a got^ 
had either been withdrawn by their /rien^ 
01 ha^l ^^.ilniiiariU leiiied, in c^n'.M'qiieiico 
of liic j.l ,:i ;,,7 f.nttti /■; 
iliiis.iai'iiiKd I be ui<iii:u‘!i(nibetnceiu xpuU 
, *>ii>ii' iiiu! piUaic ili'>i:ii'><MVi> or reuu>hals 
he woiiM n !ei lo ihio faet, which he’IJc- 
liexed wiiiilrl Ui* xeiiilid bv any.. Inquirer, 


,;bad,hq^^e>^drai^^,h^>«: .j li o v.nd<»w\ d Vfioed^^.e 
m ,tha,,|(^er, -t :i.!'kib, i ni' expiil»i<'iis itxiC /uisire 

thi? {adyi(^ ^pst , fi. ■ - ■• *■ *'■ ■ 

i:i*,paukfi»>p ..it w4a. di^reg.uced. , ju 

. 4ial j.vihiiih.oi 'liagiiiiude, 

. .agtihi. liie paieiiL wiis uigi’d.. . 


loni anii'iig ihe !k»)‘. ou die fyuiKhiumi ; 
uel .*.0 a' .0 iit eo'h ges, \hv greaUsymiin- 
Jkrtoo'h phiei; .iii.ong ibe s.xyTzv-s 
-j . - . ; who <!r»'w 4 :i:oh.iii^iiLs |I'((W*llie 

urged, : vC rvinjr.di-il cullrj,*,, and 1 of fioii! aiilong hfiii- 

yi.ubuin- ' u.ry ur i.iider gcaebiates.'. * Wliv 

Idy of expi.luwn. Ih.t on. luyst papnis, was ir.%? \V:,s ■! Weaii -e i!» 
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scholars in the other, lowed\ ei^r a wide, eeheral, and unde^ 

‘ 


trhb w^^fe ilbtdh'the fotifii 
^Xnon‘^ Certaihty not ; ' but becau^^ 
,*pJ>oihtments of sonJe value fp 
more, apt to i^ah for a 
iti^o'aa of witbdrai^ing 
biV'ft '|iri\yu* iritiTna’tfon giieh by the schd- 
h&t(c or colfi|*)»l:itd aiitliorhios. pitRcult 
treat tlie tacit dismissals of 
Wnw^ hb a matter of computa- 

^*^bt) had attempted it. At 
ff' dolh^tfe^^df ^onsi^ size and emi- 
Itr appeared, on a rough calcula- 
toW, *^at Id a course of time die under- 
gratrateS id dismissed amounted to at 
‘ifeaCTi^e^M'jcrcn of diose admitted. The 
^tbidi^ifon was necessarily rou^ and he 
wd^riot mean to propound it as applicable 
^perally, but he believed it would apply 
to Vh^Ay other colleges. Probably, how- 
average of such dismissals through- 
bttt diie universities would be found smaller, 
b^^Hphson of its embracing tlie less strict 
,doll^;es ; and indeed he believed that the 
‘ o^cut^rehce was not so frequent at the small 
dS at the large colleges, proportionably to 
Hie '.nuinberi they contained. He had 
he^d of a computation for a whole uni- 
Vei^y, making the ratio one in twenty^ or 
At Haiteybury, the expul- 
"iidTls,"iHctuding the few tacit removals 
lAarbhd tdkeii place, amounted to about 
'(inf .tk fouHeen or fifteen; which was 
‘di^^ely half the proportion of those at tlie 
' Astiil^^hfcd college he had alluded to, 
*'1^d'^hlch he firmly believed to be smaller 
' thap at almost any other collegiate insti- 
ItiHbn of the same magnitude. Consider- 
indeed, the great strictness of the 
' system maititaified at the India College, 
*oh which bO had already remarked, and 
Hie disadvantages under which that college 
‘had tebonred — a subject fully treated by 
'Mf. 'Maiihus in his well-known pampb- 
]4rid On which he (Mr. Crarit) was not 
lio^y to enter — ^it must be con- 
prisihg (as his Oxford friend, 
ed, had' observed) that the dis- 
til kinds, ove^ and tacit, from 
idtntiOh had been so few. 
iA^gi^j!^ ' dedi had been isaid respecting 
of the college. He had hot 
'^j^i^haihed the intention, nor could he 
the relevancy of discussing those 
Statutes; but the severe comments which 




ds.bf j 


kiS^ Si 

(tf ^dtfiit^ 'of the iol5tStuHbh,' Htfilie 
eiereJ^d at their discretion, 
question of tontroul ; or )*oir must hh tU 
the paihs of defining and apportioning 
out 6n^ paper the seS'Cral privHeges and 
authorities with Tthich you meant toin^- 
vest them,' arid which, in th^r compound^ 
were to make up the despotic svvity inci^- 
dent to their office. Should you, how- 
ever, pursue this latter course — and k 
was the course actually adopted wiffi ret 
gard to Harleybury— yOn must not bfe 
astonished if that which you wrote down 
— that is, if the statutes which you enaet> 
ed — sounded harsh and arbitrary; YOfiir 
regulations were ex hypaftkesi to constitufe 
the functions of a despotic supremacy'; 
and it was absolutely impossible that tob 
features of a despotism, when thus analy- 
tically viewed, and separated from tho^O 
parental feelings and dispOsilioTW which 
were intended to correct and qualiiy them 
in practice, should not weaT a very tevoH- 
ing appearance. ' - .J r 

With regard to the statute Of selecHon, 
as it was called, which had been Ito 
strongly censured, whatever construefiOfa 
might be put on the terms ift whidh 
couched, he was happy to have received 
the assurances of the principal and thepi^O- 
fessorsi, that it was never employed by 
them for the purpose of Obliging^ any 
youth involved in delinquency to bCtnly 
his comrade; and that neither whew ‘a 
strong emergency had dictated a resort 'to 
this obnoxious statute, nor upon an^ ofifer 
occasion, was it either the principle- OT the 
practice of the collegiate authorities,'' titat 
one student should be exhorted or in^ afty 
way encouraged to criminate ftnotlier>— 
(Hear/) ' 

The Hon. D.Kinneiird^** DoCstfie Htm. 
proprietor mean to say, that the stritdte 
in question has not been employed on die 
unfortunate emergencies alluded to, to 
compel young men to make discoveries of 
the part which they had taken, on pain of 
expulsion?’* 

Mr. Grant said he was not' aware 
that what he had said implied the conclu- 
sion involved in the question. There was 
a wide distinction between the act of ex- 
acting from a young man the confrssion 
of his own fault, and the act of extorting 


made On tfiem would justify his from him the discovery of the guilt of his 
... fin ttip frUTTrcr noifit he i 


a few words. The statutes had 
YWii n^pYolwifrd as jrbilrary and despoti- 
rsil,- Well a>ul « i«*i l\ had the Hon. Mover 
ofHie pri'senlqucsfion vald this, as he had 
siJd inaui other iliii'g*.. that the proper 
of a luminary for education was, tliat 
be “a despotism, but a despotism 
^ parental spirit. The idea 
^ to him ui4rapeach{d)ly correct* 


if yOu ^were to have a despotism, then 
‘ course riiuai be fol- 


companion. On the former point he Was 
not able to speak ; for the inquiries which 
he had made of the collie authorities re- 
ferred only to the latter. Speaking for 
himself, however, and on the spur o€ the 
question asked of him, he naasst observe* 
that while he ^lould totally di^pprove the 
practice of calling on a student to exone- 
rate himself by impeaching"oth«^ he wm 
not prepared to pronounce an equally de- 
cisive' senteifri^ against that uf calltrig'on 
3 H2 
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uoder certain diy^imst^np^. at leoet, 
(Q^CJKUievate elhef» bf impead^g bi«> 
adf* Tbe former act would be di^ 
boacmn^le ; 4he practice of demand^ 
uig from! youth the crafession of tbdr 
own faults was undoubtedly familiar iu 
aU porentd government ; and though he 
wpvdd not 9 £^ that by a college authority 
the rule was to be eidbreed as fredy as by 
a parenV and i^ll less that it was to be a 
Tuie of ordinary application, he was, on 
the other baad not prepared to hold that 
it, might not, in a strong case, be so far 
employed, as to propose to those who could 
Hid give an account of themselves the 
alternative of a dissolution of their coa< 
nexion with the institution. As to the 
expressions arhich had been quoted from 
this reprobated law, that the visitation 
wMch it inflicted, could never reach any 
but those who from previous character, 
Cud firom the actual circumstances of the 
case, laboured under violent suspicion of 
being concerned : this was, in fact, a 
Bulder power than was actually possessed 
by the heads of every collegiate institu- 
th>D, and wbidx in a crisb of great exi • 
gency, when combinations against au- 
thority wem formed and contumaciously 
maintained, and where the secresy of the 
plot baffled discovery, he was assured, and 
believed, that the heads of no collegiate 
ioBfiitiition would hesitate to exercise. On 
an occasioii of this kind the late Bishop 
of Bristol, then Master of Trinity Col- 
legfe, Cambridge, had not scrupled pub- 
licly to menace decmcUiont for the purpose 
of potting down a system of disturbance, 
aad the menace was instantly successful. 
Bet there was no ccanparison at all between 
the pow^ of decimation, and that o£ the 
selection afforded by the statute in ques- 
timi. In what he now said, he did not 
memi t» give a definitive opinion on this 
statute^ or indeed on any other of the 
statutes of the college, for he bad not 
^y ooDsidered them; but merely to ob- 
viate the misconceptions that existed, by 
that the powers conferred on the 
imhng authorities at Haileybury, however 
iwridkras, were such as they shared in 
oosamou with persons holding a similar post 
in other esteblishments of the same class. 

- had now afifiurded to the Court such 
a^tew as he was able of the institution at 
Hnifeybory ; and he trusted it would be 
folttbM a change of tlie present system 
4R^t nmi lightiy, or withc^ cdear reascm 
shewn, to be hazarded. It next, and lastly 
belonged io his plan to cootidcr tlte paectC 
41^ modification of the present system 
was oontompaated by tite moposi- 
tipn before the Court; hut he had 

«* deiiiand on the patience, and 
biofoeaa of the Cowt, that ha- would be 
eontent^trifo trcatteg tb»|,art<^,tiie -sob^ 
ject yety briefly ; .indeed an eixteoded dii*. 

lew. neeesmry„Las 


some of tiie remaifos^lie had.alieadiy ofiered 
bore uaimtediatdLy on ^ add as^&ai 
ably landkd by other g«diemany'‘ 
objections he felt to the plan recomihendhd 
by the lion. Mover ^ the pnipoaition 
might riiortly tm stated thus : that vrinle 
the system now in existence prorided^ as 
he h^ shewn, for all tiie three ebjetts 
which guided parents in the choice of a 
public seminary ; namely, for the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge^ the foiinaliOii 
of mcwal habits, and the acqtusitumr of 
derirafale friendships ; the syEtem proposed 
to be sul^tuted failed in each' of' those 
three points ; it w'ould very imperfectly se- 
cure the attainment of the requisite know- 
ledge, it could not possibly secure the due 
formation of moral habits, and it did'BOt 
even attempt to secure the cultivation' of 
intimacies among those who were to be 
companions or contempmari^ in the. In- 
dian civil service. r. 

On the two latter topics it would be 
unnecessary to enlarge, as the propemcion 
^oke for itself. The whole efficacy, what- 
ever it might be, of the propos^ 
consisted in a literary and scientific mra- 
minatiem ; all mmai probation, therefore, 
was out the question, and tlte only in- 
tercourse to be enforced among die persons 
examined would be their bring confronted 
in examination. With regard to the efihet 
of the examination, as a test of proficiency 
in the science and Ih^ature necessary, 'he 
cordially concurred with those gentfomen 
who had declared their belief that the pw>- 
posed test, under foe rircumstances that 
must attend the application of it, wbuld 
prove wholly Inop^ative ; that it would in 
no long period degenerate into a pore for- 
mality ; and whenev^ that took place, ail 
provision for the education of thedivU ser- 
vants must, under the new ffian, lie at an 
ei^ He would not trouble foe Court 
with tracing the steps fji tl» peocess by 
which this consummation was ^ely to be 
brought about ; this had already been done 
very satisfactorily by an Hon, IVoprielor 
(Mr. Poyoder) who spoke early in the de- 
bate ; and to the arguments by which that 
conclusion had been estaMished he (Ml. 
(^nt) bad not as yet heard any attempt to 
give a dire^ answer. The only ol^ectioiis 
urged against them were founded omcHF- 
tain supposed precedents, It.waslisakl 
that the system of the Hailey bmyv Cottle 
itself supposed the efficacy of tests eitfoiioed 
by examination; that tine competeney T>f 
the assistant-sargeens appointed hyi the 
Company was ascertmned solely by sudb 
tests; that tim same reixtarisi apfdiedteitbe 
naval officers of the Con^pajoy*s tegular 
ships .5 and l^y, tii^thc Militoiy SmiJi- 
nary te Addisoombe^ afforded , &.ipt9Qtical 
l^oof of the sixfficiem^ of .tbe saBiriciiti- 
non. It might bo worth '«dtile,weKy croii- 
cisely, Io estimate the..Weigfet,dtteM9 these 
sdlcgcd precedents* t, _r h-Aiu.^ 
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^ A«ct4nt,> rn^tb tbe^teAs estMilisb^d at 
::the mgameat begged -the 
’ift^bole’qu^s^an^ Ulie. qaestioaf was as to 
the efficacy^ i iurt of a test enforced by «xa. 
minatioii^ but a mer^ test enforced by 
tscamhialiotu It wasy whether an isolated 
triai of literary profioieney would answer 
the semeina'pose aawfaffethat tri^ formed 
a'p^ef a o^tinued system of mstn^don 
and'Inspectioiv To say, therelbre, that 
iheefficienoy erf this portion of the system, 
as srutaff and operate from the res4 was 
pioved by ita efficiency when applied in 
oenmeotion and cooperation with the rest, 
was manifestly to take for granted the 
thing in dispute. 

' Next, as to the examination of theassis> 
tant'surgeons, he (Mr. Grant) did not, at 
any rate^ adipit to be an instance in 
point: but, in fact, it was a mistake to 
suppose that tiie proficiency of the persons 
appointed to these situations ws& tried by 
Ibetu exannr^on ; for, first, the surgical 
knowledge of the candidate was ascatain- 
edv not by examination, but by the testis 
aaonial of the College of Surgeons, which 
was an absolute sins qua non • and it was 
important to recollect that the College of 
JSurgeons, so far from granting their testi* 

. uQOttial on a mere ex^nination, always re. 
qiiired a certificate of at least six months* 
attendance on the surgical practice of a 
hospital before they would consent to 
ix^mise at all. Next, as to itie medical 
pioficieiicy of the candidate^ it was true 
that formerly this had been trui^ed to a 
mere examinatioD ; but what was the re* 
auU ? Why, that some few years ago, the 
Direetors, finding from experience that this 
mere test was incuiequate, made a rule that 
BO candidate should in future be put on 
his examination until be should have pro- 
duced pitxrfs of bis having gone through a 
cactaiaeourse of medic^ study, namely, 
the attouiEmce for a certain period on the 
medical practice of a metropolitan hospi • 
lai^ besides the attendance on a course of 
saediical lectures. Lastly, a still more 
ctiKUius circismstence was to be noticed as 
tO}thi8*suppos^ precedent: for it bsniing 
iteeti Ibuted necessary or expedient that the 
pemonx appointed to suigeonships should 
poasess' smne skill in the Oriental Ian* 
gnages, so far frmn even tiira bdng trusted 
'to the simple ^ficaey of an examination, 
was actually a compulsory nde, by 
liwinolr they were to attend a course of Dr. 
t'Gildinst*s Orientel lectures. {Hear!) 

'j>i) dileged prece^mt of die officers of 
the Ocknyfiuiy*s regular ships would, on 
iuquiiyy^ifae fouad exactly as applicable as 
th^of ffie'as6isteaft*supgeons. Was every 
tbing'in tfaelUsiaaoe.df those officers com* 
mittedr^ta the effiect of' an exammaboa ? 
On the ccBfitfaty, by regula- 

tioQs.it was that im person could 

be a third^inatie who skooid lu^ have at- 
tained the age of twea^-^e yedre, and 


perfcMteied at least two^voy^^^ tot 
ffiodi in the tidt 

none could be a second-mate who ^libld 
not have attained the age of twen^^w^, 
and performed at least one such vo)^age’ds 
third-mate ; that hone could be appmUted 
chief-mate who ^Kmld not have attained 
the age of twenty-three, and perf<«»med at 
least one such voyage as second or thiid 
mate ; and lakstly, tint none could’ be a 
captain who should not harve attained the 
age of twenty-five, and performed at least 
one such voyage as chief or second-mate, 
Ihis then, so far as the difference <rf the 
cases allowed, was exactly that for which 
he contended j it was an authori^ that a 
mere examination would not suffice-^^^that 
you must superadd to your test a previous 
inrobation : for it was plain that a very 
rough probation was required from those 
naval officers; it was insisted that th^ 
should have seen service^tfa^ they ffiould 
have gone through a course of actual dis- 
ci^ine from the winds and waves. « - 
These precedents, then, if apfdic^le at 
all, applied on the contrary ai^ to thatfdr 
wbicli they were cited ; but, to crawmall, 
reference was made to the exan^le. of 
Company’s Military SeminMy- If evbr 
on institution existed entirely and condht* 
sively parallel in the point now undeg 
consideration, and indeed inmostof thh 
points which had been discussed, whkffie 
Collie of Haileybury, h was the greatly 
(and he doubted not, justly) praised 
mlnary at Addiscombe, Th^, as at Hal* 
leybury, the system was compuisavy i for 
by the rules and regulations, no pqrson 
could be appointed to the ai^Uery 
gineer corps of the Company’s, anny who 
should not have remain^ at Addisconibe 
during a jarescribed periocU - Thera^ aa. at 
Haileybury, you liad the test erf an esa^ 
mination both at the outset and at the^eliKe 
of the student’s stay ; and yet,. noXCoia- 
tent with both, you comp^edh^ to^ 
through a given course of in^mxion and 
inspection, under masters not chosen by 
himself but forced on lum by tfae Cow»« 
pany. There, as at Haileybury, not edrfy 
was the student’s whole period of st^.proN 
bationary, but his first six months- were 
probationary in a pcculi^ sense, ibr he 
was attached to a probationary academy, 
and if not reported competent to enter the 
ult^or or foundation acadeBay,t:be Wds 
r^umed U) his friends, and could, never 
again be admitted to the seminary, t Vies. 
it, then, possible to bring forward- the 
(rf this institution, ax aa-authft* 
rity in opposition to the existing syatoa 
for the education of foe «vil. servaote.? 
Was it not a-direct authority the otlwaf x 

He ther^ore must retaiuL his 
thatu.mer8 test Would afford a? mwtfBecd* 

rkms criteriooa^! even of ’that WhidL alone 

it pi«tended> to> secuce, the btevaiTr and 
scieatffic poroficiohcy^f tine young wntars. 
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•i;^-f»er|, ^Ts /oupd t» 
W)j^k«||^ialiyje,;,e^)i^ by gi^tu^ tji^ 

a jDOluse a94 

t^^axjd in3ti.t|ilip% ot by Rawing ope^ 
^ popt^^ to ap unlimited number ,o£ 
c^petiM>rs» JBut, supposing the te^ to 
pfCoVje 9 a.^ectiy,e as be had no doubt it 
was iotpnd/ed to be by the Horn Gentleman 
lfi^^prpp(»ed it, and what would be tbe 
cod^i^nce? Why, that failures would 
take place — that youug men would be 
fppnd incompetent — that they would be 
reflected; and tbe instant this happened, 
the instant the pressure and friction of the 
pew system began to be fel4 that instant 
aU those regrets, all those complaints, all 
^se desires for a change which the adop> 
tion of it was expected to bush, would 
t^onupen^^pnew. Or suppose that Parlia> 
^oulcLadopt the idea recommended 
by sonie gentlemen, and either by attach- 
ing Jbc npminatiqns of writers to some of 
the public schools or tbe universities, in 
fbesbape of- exhibitions, or in some other 
manner, should render an education at 
soxn&. of those ^miuaries compulsory ; 
apd suppose alsQy which was clearly neces- 
sary even to the possihSity of the success 
of such a plap,;^ that the actual appoints 
ment of thp youug writer should be made 
1i: d« , . i‘ I ■ . 1 *.* 1 *. .. ,r ■* or 

d. I. , I . , he 

wa&seut: copld any thing be plainer, than 
mt the results would follow which 
were now set forth ^ the specific reasons 
foTjU ^auge of, system? It was perfectly 
iallacious to suppose other-vise. Some of 
the probationers would proye idle, others 
would be .disobedierA; hints of removal 
would be given, hints of removal would 
nut be takeu^ overt dismissals would fol- 
Iqwv grief, mortification, accusation, de- 
sires ^ innavatioa — in a word, tbe whole 
series of effects which they now witnessed 
wopld ensue in regular train ; the very 
diM^ions id that Court, discussions so 
deprecated, so undoubtedly incon- 
would break out afresh ; and pro- 
posHions like the present would be made, 
-propositions for addressing Parliament to 
diat very clause, whatever it might 
’b^ which Parliament should on the pre- 
sent application have adopted. {Hear/ 
hfar ! ) Here, in his view, was the deci- 
Rtve, the irrefutahle objection to the pre- 
. motion. The Hon. JVlover disclaim . 
udsaU purpose or idea of destroying-or 
, .superseding tlie college; he doubted not, 
wus well p^i^uadcri of the entire since- 
jity. of the disclaimer ; his own convic- 
however was, that, such would be 
result,, though not the, object, of the 
tJ>l^,propQ^ Put eyen if pot,, at least 
4)e4iu^ution. would he placed, in hazard ; 
mid what would be the actual nature 
.UPd pfp^.pf the, (dwnge, but that a, ^s- 

.to be a >Ry4ein 


cdi^S^enc^, ^^d be 

j^t J^^/ab^dpn^ 'to 'chan^' 
vie^ yf avoiding whipb 
be avoided, and of securing 
whicb utterly upattainaWe ?"' •, 

" But was there then to be no end of 
these expulsion's ?” 0^' tfcd ^int^^ 

would speak cautibixsly. tf 'by the 
tion it was meant to be ask^, wbeth^ 
this inslitutipn could be so alter^ to 
exclude the penalty of expulsion, or even 
the iiazard of its being enforced in mdny 
instances, he certainly could make' but 
one answer. He would not hold ou^ 'he 
would hot indulge fallacious hopes if 
any words formerly uttered by him codtd 
fairly be understood as warranting suco 
hopes, he begged leave to retract the^I 
He would not deceive himself, nor woiiM 
he delude the Ihroprietors ; well knqwijn^ 
that any system of probation, wbateyef its 
nature— that even a mere literary probatU^d 
like the proposed test — must necessair^y 
suppose instances of failure; that it ih'ulb 
involve the contingency of failure in ea'^ 
case, and the moral certainty of failure' 
some. He would not for a moment 
tend to give a pledge which he knew' to be 
visionary. How could he do so when be 
felt, not only that probation was inevitably 
subject to toe contingency in question^ 
but that its whole efficacy depended 6h 
its being so subject ? But if he were ohfy 
desired to state his opinion whether the 
number of expulsions was likely to dini^ 
nisb, though even on this point he would 
not speak decisively, be would say, thal if 
toe institution were adequately clierish*^, 
and were thereby made strong in opinion, 
a. twofold result would probably folTow. 
First, young men could not be 
to resort to it who were palpably ior 
toe trial. Before the estoblitomeht 6f^ the 
college, .parents who could command^ 
poiutments. to the civil service were alwa^ 
under toe strongest temptation to select for 
such ^pointments toe least manageable ,of 
their sons, those least likely to push their 
fortune in other lines ; it was not in hu- 
man nature to resist this temptation. T’fie 
tormentiug boy, therefore, received hfs 
nominatioQ, and was at once swept out; of 
tbe way. He did not mean to speatej t^e 
language of blame ; he was stating 
which it was consistent with, the pri,ncipies 
that ordinarily goyern. mankind to expect. 
He would beg to. confirm the remaik by 
reading a passage from a letter written By 
the late lamented Bishop of Calcutta, 0r, 
Middleton : 

« To revert (said the Bishop) to Hert- 
ford, if toe pistiuidon should J)e di^ptved, 
I kup.w not what is to supply its pWp : 
nothing but toe hingi:'’-r.^ riqi.irv-iT. iu toe 
sc?:vic^pf toe Co iqM:,) | .. mc 4 ..;i ,vvli [h\ 
. thought pf.at-(Ja.f.s: m i a;;-.! a . nuiavi;; , 
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ksrmey’.|>reasj&^ as tiie 
v^i^^s^pQintmeiit is the youn<^ ma'tt*s for- 
t^n^j r^y-u^e, it is oot to he hoped 
iirCm ^uiaaa natiit^ that there will be a 
very gefleral solicitude to form their minds 
^nd nii'iniu-r^ ; iiiai;\ uiii consider it as a 
viiry, lUTiUcv. evp( r.so, and will bestow 
dieir rrioiKy ruul can* ii;h>;i sons destined 

10 lire, liber.d |‘•u^^■s ^.‘l•'. a-id who must 

(iliil (heir ii; vioitd." 

w;:-* Uie ■!;;»■ of a man of 
st’ii'C «i:id o')>»*‘ri.iC!o:'. U i.en, however, 

11 uas Jlolsi'i'Li^ ;:iidi.i "i r>l !>/ parents that 
ffu‘ apooioMiii'ni o:' an ii.i'frnpetent young 
man, oi. il uiigl.l be a-i,'ed. of a young 
^ibin oditruis,* of g-'oJ | I'l*- and disposi- 
tions, but who personally disliked the vo- 
c^^tiqn thus assigned lo Mm, involved the 
rjslt of the loss of the very prize in view, 
they would be more cautious ; they would 
fi^ect, ipore fitly, and with greater regard 
jjLd the wishes and feelings of the person 

This would be the first good 
the next would be, that they would 
usfen more readily to the suggestions of 
me cp|l^e authorities as to the expediency 
of removing an ' untoward or incapable 
and, often by a timely resort to 
measure,, they may be enabled to ar- 
m^'e^lhe renew^ of the lost appointment 
^ a more promising member of the same 
'^miiy. Tbert, as to any of the young 
.m^ii who Itflpr all may dislike the college, 
ffie' mpfe confirmed the institution be^ 
con^W in the general opinion, and the less 
there appears, even to the wildest of 
in hU wildest moments, that a contu- 
m^ious defiance of autliority will escape 
Mi^uiushed, the greater will be their dis- 
'posi'tiph to subdue their aversion, and to 
Quiesce in a system which could not be 

iie question might, however, be put, 
Is it’ not hard that a veiy young man, 
)fer ,ah act of momentary indiscretion, 
f^oiitd ' be deprived of an appointment 
aihounfs to a provision for life?”— 
J'" absWer (said Mr. Grant) mu^t be 
other questions: does not the 
"aupdinibenf 'olr which you speak carry with 
WaJriLst hs Wen as a provision ? Rate as 
‘ mwhly as you' will the value of that pro- 
^ vision, can ft be more than commensurate 
the importance of that trust ? For 
dii^ execution of that trust, is it hot 
that the young writer sbould be 
” wi^Sed hjr undergoing a course of pro- 
Is it possible, m the nature of 
'^oiir ibrvice, that such probation should 
■®edttidly be had, except in this country, 
and, previously to the actual and definitive 
‘ndinination t Is it possible, in the nature 
'oF things, that sdeh probationr can be had 
afiy’ where, wilbosd iiunrriTig Tt^k 

'ttidthe i'.-mdiil.Ko 'ha'I be foimd »!!rMn;r ? 
in lids Sir, I war, rnurii struck 
an 'es^yi‘by -Writer, agotftst 


in mir es^fectai^hn^ ' The'&s. 
ghident of the essayist is, 
deliberatety devote themselves to the* dh* 
taihraent of a particular object, tbeymiist 
not afterwards repine when they fed tfic 
sacrifices^ which their pursuit has Cd^ 
them j it their own choice^ they made 
their election, and they ought not lb long 
like children for incompatible advantages. 
This is the very argument I presume to 
use in the present instance. We loved 
not the possession of a cheap and inglo- 
rious patronage ; we chose to burden the 
noble appointments confided to the Com- 
pany with the charges and the hazards of 
providing a qualification for the p^^sOns 
nominated. Then, when those charges are 
to be paid, when those hazards take actual 
effect, let us not start as if some strange 
thing had befallen us ; no, we made our 
election, we bade for a great and good 
object ; and having achieved our purpose, 
let us pay the price ! 

“ Is it, after all, a price too costly that 
we pay ? Observe the singular of 

our rule in the East. Over the immehso 
area and swarming population of BritSsh 
India, we pour forth, from year to ydlr, 
a body of British functionaries, ’ Froth 
one extremity of a vast empire to the 
other, the Executive Power,’ throughout 
all its departments, is in the hand^ hf 
foreigners, forced on the people, witho^ 
the consent of the subject being in any 
one instance asked or known. I say not 
this in the way of blame ; the govemrtienf, 
like the acquisition itself, is one of the 
sw'ord, and at present no change can be 
contemplated. Such is thO fact, however ; 
the will of the governed has in this ’case 
no influence, not even an imperfect^ dtrC, 
in the choice of their rulers. But, *f 
are we not under the strongest obligations 
to supply, by our oWn spontaneous afets, 
those qualifications in the functionaries We 
employ, which cannot be exacted by auy 
regular reaction of the incKnations of the 
people ? There is one consideration which 
appears to me at this time peculiarly to 
enhance the force of these obligations* It 
is not merely, as was observed by my 
Hon. and Learned Friend on the floor 
(Mr. Impey) who argued the whole of 
this question with so much force and jus- 
tice, that the incompetency of a puh^c 
functionary mi^ produce' peculiar mischief 
in India: but, besides this, all cUtdiMe 
testimony conspires in aSsurin'g usj^’itbat 
a rapid increase of intelligetrce is nti>W 
observable among our Indian subj^Cfs. 
At such a crisis, ought we not; witfi' Wll 
our energy, to employ the best, the^ 
effbctfve, the only legitimate tn'ean^ ‘ of 
mdntmnirtg trarr dominion? Ou^t-^We 
hot to use every exertion for the iniproWi- 
ment Of tbfe 'moral' mid i'dtclleeiuhl 
racter of ‘Executive sefVahts-^ Always 
rejecting thairdtit trieiital aiedhdiway*- 




[Ann, 

' ^ rn tmUeimtA !>#>;« dw tm- 

ditions wB le fillg gi<Bata t b» ^1l»^* i< li |lf y 
s&d ^ •’ftf' Ipd 

c^lc^l^ tbe 

on malrUild ; losses byiM^iidt it bi^^n- 
^Wealth and domiiucife; privadons, which 
JtVo^dcnce has l>ee>n pleased to ' V^eWerd 
with stgto^ proapeii^; sacrifices, ota vrflitih 
suceess, like tl^ fire ef Heanren^ liaat^ 
scended.'* 

Mr. Grant said he Was sorry to havO 
detained the Court 96 long, and ifitilst 
grateful for their attentmn. 'The sum 'ttf 
the whole was, that in its effect, though 
not in its intention, the propr^ed chan^, 
if it would not pull down, w<Kild at ]e»t 
pe^y endanger a system of gfert aid 
indisputable practical excellence, for the 
sake of trying an experiment of the ropst 
doubtful issue* If, in the couHe so 
long an address, and on a snbjeet didt 
interested him deeply, he bad at any tfibu 
ment deviated fVom the example^ Of dm* 
door and fairness which bad been esld-l 
bited in introducing the motion,' add' ^ 
which he could trufy say he had end^ 
voured to model Inmself, he begged' 
to express the most unfdgned eotieerW* 
{Bear, hear /) He diould mneh lameh^' 
if he bad brought to the discussion of 
ject, which circumstanced made him re ga t W 
as most serious, any portion of heat trt 
asperity. (jEfeor /) £Hiould the Court 
fer ftom him in their riew of the 
he could only say-* perhaps he might htf' 
allowed to take Afs, tire only opporttmHy 
he m%ht have of expressing a ^dtof^ 
feeling— that no difference* of ophdoti 'w' ' 
a paiticixlar subject, sacred as hc deeifiiid 
that which was now under COnrideraHtfi^^ 
could efface the profound sense of 
which he and <rther persons desur tit 
entertained towards the Court, for 
recent proceedings oft an occasion, tO * ' 

he was not able to advert ih more 
terms. Should they, on the other ^ 1^} ’ 
agree with him in sentiment, it wouH' ' 
to him a matter of high gratificatjdh;' * 
{Hear, hear, hear f') ‘ ' 

It being noW near six o’clock, the 
debate, on the motion of Mr. 
was adjourned to ti»is day 

_ _ iiii’t 

Bast’-lTidia Kmise^ »i 


YJJhir; fear /) 

situated lelaitively to the 
how, meanwhile^ stands 


the people of England f 
’ have been possible, it would 
ev^ havejreen natural, for the British 
instead of conferring on the 
Oiidaikiiiy e^tchtave, or nearly exchi* 
deposal of the nominations to the civil 
io have tltpown vride the gates of 
ttt' smit^, fo aH the youth, and enter- 
pnfi^'iifii- .anddtioft, and capacity of the 
nafidhict^^ge. ’ Were the entrance open- 
edj^ this mpmenf^ who can doubt that an 
aifilMt^Sanm^^Oft would take place among 
^fiS^mbilHgent class^of the commu- 
f?T ^atei^ion to the discharge of 
Pfth^rhint aMimsfrative Ainctions of 
* ‘But the stat^ while cOn- 
our commercial mo- 
. JW^h^deftdi^uehed our monopoly 
^ iC’fiitill vested in the 
C»ra^fa|i^/‘w;''fepi^^^ by their Ifirec* 
noble b^ft undoubt- 
emj bur 96ef it ii^ ^exelbfe, become 
dmmVld^'d^^drbtesand fold inctnftb^ on 


^ dat g^R^us grant, to 
jmw-'ourscCTea Worthy •of tiiat sacred 
trdw?S‘^vt6^ Coh^dittslti urges on us 
tfa#ffiSj^oit|d|de‘eim'.br'^pefftuoiis exeT- 
tadHBrthispdtpoto; fiiat vriieB'the period, 
ndl^ffi'^ irery ^Bst^t prospect, sbaQ ar- 
ri^^ ^roe^’pendd at which we shall apply 
forYbK^ibitdtatioft' of our privileges, we 
the lj^slature witirconfi^ice, 
^fWy ^^vc a good, and bold, and 
“'■^hant “'lEicconnt of tire great and 
^stewaithibip winch we have exer- 
fHeor, hear /) 

m respect to the cases of priva- 
shfi&r^ by individuals, X regret 
— SfWi&'tho^ who regret them the most 
de^^fly : they are always cases of great 
ddirai^ ttftra cases, of very considerable 
harfSi^^ they call for the sanccrest 
pat^J' But^ let us recollect, that these 
and -evils, in ^ct, constitute a part 
of-i^ tax*‘-w)bi<di, in a collective sense, 
wd fibr die exalted position tfait we oc- 
that it is the very nature of 
su« taxes to, jtwar hard im individual 
miimbct^^die cou^mumty ^ which they 
arcjffi^iosea. • Hea^as they ar^'they me 
noe%> h^emif ^ 'jcpmpetitkm with tire vmt 
berfSfiSru^Bii ti^y^purchase. ' Hieyevmi 
com^ddson, drey must be 
among Ae many losses^ end 
oifis;'a^ dSfifMties, winch, for a 


Pursuant to requirition, a St^eciat G«^ ^ 
ral Court of Ptopiietors- of £ast»fiidhl« 
Stock was diis day held at die Comoem'*’^^ 
hoAise in LeadenhaH Street* < 

MMICSS or THS MAAdDrss 

HASTIJiC*. ' 

MitniTed » ceme^aenxne ATeqmatiftfi 
ijf-it, SMjerptMaf Utm the sWfie** of ih* late OoTtSfE:' 


Debfi($ MtreA Ua^i^gt. ^1 

^1!^, |J»e :i>» tiw C«m Stt^ifltagi, and 

’ ** tfiCfrai alM J* L: " 


vw^«a«HKr«i^ 1;)^ 

Cq^ .<rf D^rec* 

r, Company. 

* . r, Lom^m, i^6. l«, 18^4. 

f .-^v'G^i^aiei) ; , W## , tlia uadersigiiAcI 
^koprietorg, d»ly, request you 

«4i :^1 ol I’roprietors of £ast^ 

India Stock at the earliest convenient day, 
takiag.into theif co{isideratk>n the ser- 
vicaa qf ||ie late Governor -General, the 
Mncquess of Hastings. 

T Your obedient servants, 

^*4as« Shaw, HouGLAsKiA’yAiR!), 

^f^'Ft^owxs, Joseph Hujav, 

‘f j, C. VxLUERs, Randal Jacksok, 

**£i>w*ConaLNUTQK, Thos, Murdoch, 

■ - ^ Alex. JoHNSTox.’* 

, T5ie Hon. 2>. Kinriaird immediately 
p^QOeeded to address the Court. He ob> 
served tlia^ on similar occasions, it was 
usual .for the person wlxo introduced so 
ifluiprtant a subject as this was to the con- 
s^^mtion of the Court, to consume some 
of its drae in iqKxlogizing fmr having ven- 
tu|^ to undertake that duty. He would 
n<^ do, so on the present occasion ; lie 
wuuld endeavour to save their time ; fm*, 
as^itbn truth and importance of what be 
w^about to say would be self-apparent, 
hf| reqmred no iqxdogy for bringing for- 
wiu]^ tbn suldect,. Tlje notice itself, which 
fu^y .explainsd the object he bad in view, 
vhoiild. perm it him to proceed at once in 
nmHiu ves^ Ilie question to be considered 
intimately connected with a series of 
o(|pial documents, and he could not do 
bfttmr .tkiui to introduce to the Court the 
mfmte and services of the Marquess of 
Hitttings, by reading, in the first place, 
tby^i^aolntion of the Court of Directors 
the 20th November 1816, giving the 
unanimous thanks of that Court to the 
IN^Wquess of Hastings, for his meritorious 
in carrying on and concluding 
tb^^J^iaul war. That resolution uas as 

•* At a Court of Directors, held on Wed- 
nesday fire 20th of Noveml^r 1816, it was 
Keaolv^ unanimously. That the 
thanks of this Court be given to the Eiu'l 
of Moira, K.G., Governor- General and 
Commander-in-Chiefj far the prudence, 
•oeigy, and ability, combined with a jutli - 
cious application of tlie resources of the 
Conq^y, displayed by his Lordship in 
p lai fi nil i g and directing the operations of 
tfaf^lafea war^ against the Nepaulese, under- 
Ukaa iii consequence of a persevering 
syaiain encroachment and insult on 
tfaeir jiiiK y > Hmd also for Ids wisdom and 
aaodaration in ava^ing himself of the suc- 
cctnes pfalaiued the army, fur conclud- 
ing a pcaoa witit file Ghoorka power, oa 
twgabotb hmiQurabk^iuid advantageous.** 
aI^ jpoiidu^cn was subsaqumitly pro- 
Court of .Diiectota for . the 
Aitaiic Jour7t,~ No. 106. 


it wa* unaaimou^ 
Il^.4|0.^pmaie.i»f the debate oi| that 
^oa^r remarked that those 

wete specifically vot^ ibr the manner ua 
which the Nob^ Marquess had condu^eA 
the war, witboujt at dl adverting to itf 
juaUce jar its policy. About the same 
period, the Noble Marquess received the 
thanks of the House of lAnds, which tl^ 
iCarl of Liverpool moved in the following 
words : 

“ That the thanks of this House be 
given to General the Marquess of 
tings, for bis judicious armngemente in 
the plan and direction of the military 
operations against Nepaul, by vduch tW 
war was Iwro^ht to a successful issue, an4 
peace established upon just and honpur- 
al^B terms.’* 

Here, it should be observed, that the 
thanks v?ere given to Generai the Maiquesa 
of Hasting In proposing that vote^ tbp 
Earl of Liverpool said, that « he should 
not call for any opinion on the justice and 
of the war.” Some aUusioii,l^ 
been made to it in the King’s speech,, atid 
he believed Lord Grey bad, in g p<»alrt| tj^ 
on tile subject, on a former evening 
ed that, “ he was not pledged to give ati 
opinion op the justice of that war.” TTie 
Earl of Liverpool further observed on that 
occasion, “ in reference to what bad l^n 
said by a Noble Xiord the otbex evening, 
as to difference of opinion respecting the 
prosecution of the war, he must observe^ 
that the statement was founded in error. 
That Noble Lord was completely wrong 
in supposing that any protest bad been 
inade by certain members of the Council 
in India a^nst the war. With respect 
to the justice and necessity of commence 
ing hostilities, there certainly was no di^ 
ference of opinion in India; and it also 
had been tlie opinion of the Government 
of this country, that, in order to check the 
encro^bments and aggressions of the No- 
paul power, no other remedy remained 
but an appeal to the sword.” Thus the 
Noble Earl abstained from considering 
the justice and policy of the war, and con- 
fin^ the thanks solely to the military 
operations of the Noble Marquess, fu 
the House of Commons, on the same day, 
Mr. Canning, who was then Presideut of 
the Hoard of Control, moved a similar re- 
solution. There also the vote was to 
General the M^quess of Haat^ igy:, fn 
bringing it beftne the House, Mr, Can- 
ning complimented the sagacious ^ f » d 
comprehensive policy of Lord 
and rrf^rved tb^ ^ch wastbe imprei^ 
sion nuule upon the Governm^t in ihfa 
country by the repr^ntatums of the B^ok 
gal Government respecting fire 
sions of Nepaul, that rndem 
for the purpose of ducting thgt’vm 
coarse of .eqnduct had 

Vo! . Xtll. .1 t 



^ Debates 

'iMTn by Lord I Jn^tiiip. lloforo n*- 

aj'nist* wilV hMT'tio HiwiJIbirt,- trfrrymu}*- 

<»i' ri'ir.O'isiniiiw iuj<t im\ Iweii 

ilRd :i|»p:imitly with sndi 
m:i tlias ‘ tf:i» B-. iijr.d <'ii‘\prMinr:it, 
oiin', tlial :i!l di*-p;ifos 

and {fi!KTs*Rn*« wi*n* a; riii I'lul.’* Hr ilini 
wviif ftp. to U»rp. til. It '■tin* rliirf |:iirju‘se 
01' the war was to detach from the Ghoorka 
fecrat conquests;; but rto 
the ‘ territories of British 
eiliBS^" Wds contemplated, except where 
tl^i^e weie Uo means of restoring the for- 
m^^6fererqmeTit9. The campaign ended 
bj't6h.vitig no than one-third of 

th^' Gtibbrka domimons in the power of 
and by the rest being restored 
Condition.” He added, that 
tbis war lie lielieved to be 
df safety — certainly of honour 
"el6t4“tb’ this country, but in its fu- 
se^ences of an importance not 
^ tit MV. Brougham, who fol- 
l^Ved, ^fk Canning, said that ^ the diffe- 
renJ^iof Ophiion as to the policy arid con- 
War to which he alluded, 
a' quarter' well fchown to that 
mh^ ^^Utr;thfe' India Iffbaid.' Mr. Ed- 
nihil^tone ;and’3Vtr, U^wdeswelCs names 
^^'^'famiRA^ Irt^'aH p^rsdns convcr^nt 
w™ ft ^oirid, however, 

that Mr, Omning asked for 
to opinio:; on llie jioliry «»r of the 

War fh>rii fTi(' no!i‘>e of ('otirou*;, and he 
tOAlirioil Tils n:oii(m to C »■ «■;./ the Mar- 
qifesr. Iff Ifr ' Mr. Kinnaird) 

now «!.itiiiir, ar.d iiiicontradictedly 
itarlng. nol Iis:.rur< of opinion, but the 
rttlScial proce(‘j!in'.s of mc!-. high in office. 
Mr.' Caiirrin;:, i:i .'lusvivi to tho observa- 
lioil of Mr. ll'oii;:b'iii*. tluvn^dit it nece^ 
iiUry, to sfiv !'.:i! “ it w;i*- lolaily ;i mistake 
To 'fijq iKo ;iii^ (• \]\ i \ ■■<■/ of opinion 
Ss^'lo ‘the policy of the war existed between 
Mari^Oss of Hastings and his Coun- 
then, they had the thanks of 
fl[(5uses of Lords and Common^ and 
OpUit of Directors and Court of 
Pftm^tOrs, fbr the manner in which the 
^oVleMai^ uOss had conducted 'the Ne- 
w the introduction of those 
official persons by whom they 
broOghf fbrnmrd distinctly stated 
a^itted the ^sticte and necessity of 
(]nori Were those statements ever 
While the' votes were so 
xrri^U'^'up to entirely* to restrict any p^- 
jttto the quostiori of tim 
the contest 
Mri Brrrii/rhsm had. ih- 
ileoH', put a sin^dc* q!u^fiol^. hnr it m cited 
I «i jWimipL and ih-nd^c ajiswcr from Mr, 
.jftiiiiiirg. [ hr i i»Ki \ou- to which' 'he 
/tiould’cidl the arnn-^rti of the Court, 

; that of (lie Onirt. Of I'roprictors on 
^'^bf -Efebruary lEt9,'whith was, for 
of tit^'iiesoTu- 
idir'^rdifebS^ W ^ of 


D]|r^:tors on, the of January. Here 
he*ffid^d^ obscaHr^ tiiat,<’bt:^''ffie^^di!^as9o^ 

ttopapers w ere j ft io diieofl ^ 
but; hjb ii ‘question bemg put by a^gefirtlej 
maU hitri, the tiien Qiftiiman sealed 
thiit The papers -Were open far the ii^pee* 
tion of Proprietors. Despatches were 
ailerwards produced, ‘ and some of theWi 
were read ; and the Chairman observed 
that he wanted words to expreki hts high 
opinion of the Noble Matquess^ cornet. 
It was objected at the time of ttie^ pro- 
ceedings, by Mr. Hume and otiierS^ that 
the W 2 ^ in which the thanks Were draws 
up excluded all consideration of the 
policy pursued by the Goveraor-Generia!, 
contrary to what had been done hi the 
case of Warren Hastings, Ix)rd Cera- 
wallis, and other Govemors-General. Se- 
v^l Proprietors were of opinion that 
something should be said of the propriety 
of the war against the Findarrees, instead 
of the votebdng confined to the skiBwitii 
which it was carried rni, and the success 
in which it terminated. Ibe resolntion 
to which he now alluded was as follows r 
** Diat the thanks of this Court be pre- 
sented to the Most Noble the Mmquest^ of 
Hastings, Kni^t of the Garter,' for the 
great and sign^ wisdom, skill, and enrit^y, 
so eminently displayed by his Liordsbip, 
in planning and conducting the latO'tinhK 
tary operations against the PindarreeS, of 
which the bappy result has been tiie- ttC-” 
tiriction of a predatory power,' eathblidihig 
itself in the heart of the empire^ Whoab 
existence experience had showWto be idike 
incompatible with the security oftii^ COtnM 
pany*s possessions and the general 
qurllity of India. Also that this Cour^ 
while it deeply r^prets any circufUstMioea 
leading to the extension of the Company^ 
territory, duly appreciates the fotwrigui 
promptitude, and vigour, whidf the 
Most NoHe the Marquess Of Hastings, by 
a great cotnbmatton of political and uni- 
tary talent, dispersed the gathering ele- 
ments of a hostile confederacy ammtgttt 
tile Mahratta states against ibt British 
power in India,” ^ 

Tills resolution the ChaimaiV intro- 
duced by stating, that the papers whloh 
bad been laid before the af- 

forded proofe the most raan^eM of the 
ability, foresight, and wi^om witii which 
the Noble Marquess had met the ex^Wel^ 
of the times ; arid he could net eOt^rtwin 
'U doubt but the Rnprictbra wotild ntllte 
hi th^ unariintous approbation^ HeOob- 
twivfd’ tiiat tile detaals and diSptttcbeiif|b 
which hO'liafl adverted; "furtit^Uied^iMtt^ 
reason for satisfying etCfy Unpr^Md^ 
diind orthe klis^cdutd arid dri^idO^tikefi- 
'itity of the Ktidkr^ wkr.**'* ^ He^nMlIiA- 
’ bd ^ by ohsH-vIt^; «< When 
^^er^ all these glhriotfs e^tinh^ irOd W- 
' fleeted^ Ufton’ ' fhem^'ris' ' 

; iT n .,1, - 
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shortof e3(pre$«uiig.w^.tl>^yiciU land wbatv 
tbc^ QWddto .tbe consuimnate ji^Uy» 
ener^vand for^si^tof the iUus^jpus Cova-’ 
maader^in. Chief/* Aa «a:^Ddaient,,asid. a . 
Strang ona^ was U> t^ia resoludpiv 

which omendpQeiit , . finally earned* 

The resolutioBy-.^ amended, ran thus: 

** TIjat the - thanks of this Court be “ 
prcs^ited .tp the Alost Nobl)^ the Marq^uess 
of Hastings, K.G*> ibr the ^eat and 
signal wisdaov dull, and energy, so einU 
nw^ly dii^layed by his Lords^p in plau> 
ning and conducting the late milit'iry 
opemtipns against the Pindarrees, of wliicU 
the happy resuU has been the extinction of 
a fure^tory power, establishing itself in 
the 'heart of the empire, whose existence 
experiencae had shown to be alike incompa- 
tible .with the security of the Company’s 
possessions, and the general tranquillity 
of' India* Also, that this Court, wlule it 
deeply regrets any circumstances leading 
la the extension of the Company’s terrl- 
tory,4iily appreciates the foresight, promp- 
titude, and vigour by which the Most 
Noble the Marquess of Hastings, by a 
great combination of political and military 
talent, anticipaied and encountered the 
jiroceeaU/^igs if u hostile eofederacy amongst 
theMafrfuUa ffisteSf. dfeated their armieSf 
duced them to suhmissioUi and xrATXBaAu*v 
r^HSENV) ikeht means f future eggre&sion.’* 

He ( Mr. Kinnaird) felt It right to draw 
the attention pf the Court to this point, 
a& a matter of record, and to remind 
them that, on the occasion of this vote, 
there wore many observations as to whether 
it would not be right to include in the 
xesoliUtioa some general notice of the 
poUcy which guided the Noble Marquess. 
JHe was not questioning the judgment of 
the Court in confining the resolution to 
the .military part of the subject, but he 
wiahed merely to call their attention to tlie 
&Ct } ant, , however, that the topic of the 
Noble Xord’s policy was passed over in 
ailence, hut that it formed no part of the 
vote, which was distinctly brought for- 
ward on the military merits of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings* While, however, the 
Court cautiously abstained ^om expressing 
an opinion on the political question, it 
was stated by the Chairman and others, 
that no doubt could be entertained of the 
absolute necessity of that war* At the 
same time, in House of Lords, the 
Narkpf Liverpool, the chief minister of 
pQitnti^, moved the thanks of that 
Hoiwso. to d^ Marquess, of Hastings in 
the; lioUowing terms: ... 

** Ihat .tbe thanks of this^ House be 
to Generai.^he (Marquess,' of Has- 
iiugV &uigbl of 4he.MosLiilQblc^ Order 
^ t^ (iaidar, and .Knight. Grand Cross 
oltha Mostdionourahle Military Order, of 
Urn and C^ern^Gqnei^v Of the 
British possessions in the Last- Indies, for 



iiSr 

by, h|mj inudie.fpv^ffthrow'and 
of Piqdarr^, and for adopting.^^^,^ 
skUlUland d)E«isive measures, whicn 
blcdhlin t<» overthran (lu‘ iVIidiralta princey ,, 
in a carapnigii inaiked hy thi' signal 
a!;d lull Want 'iurci.»'>C'u and jugbly honour- 
able tiMlie IkiCi-'haiii •-.’V , J , , / 

'Ihe Karl of Lix^tppoi ,pp. this, ocea»9n , 
said, “tbe^Guse would, spe that the late 
hostilities in India originated in nepe^5ftry 
measures of self-defence, adop^e^ ,l^y th.a , 
Government in India against the 
sions of the Pindarrees.” And, afejr 
going on in some detail, he obs^e^^a^ , 
“ he bad shown that the war had 
of self-defence, and it was not 
for him to endeavour to do this by ;rein^e., 
inference of argument ; the fa^t 
directly from the papers on th^.tab^* 
war hii been undertaken., on. .^ojSqds’ 

of doubtful policy..” ^e 
that no general or trpdps.Jjad 
meritoriously distinguished , i 

To shew that this vote was pot 
over, he begged to observ|^ ,tlia|i 
quess of Lansijwne, in; me 9 m|iw 

debate, thus expressed bims^: 
ever,” said the Noble J!^farque^, 
be the character of the poQ^y 
been adopted with ,v^r<l tp 
Governor- General hath on this P9^iom 
been placed in a situation iji^hicb rendered 
hostilities unavoidable, an^ that ,he 
displayed consumnpate abillti^ pp a ftetli 
of operations more extensive dian it 
ever fallen to the lot of any ope commands^ 
to direct.” He also moved ah amendm^:^ 
relative to the conduct of Sir Tliomaa Ii*»- 
lop, in the affair of the Killedar' ot 
neir, which, after a partial alteration ^haq 
been made in it, was agreed to.,, 
Holland, on ;■ o oi'c l ioi., ".ii.T Uiih 
“ he hadahigii ; :aiiii,‘ario ■ n: p;q:i.jruu;( 
tribute to the (iov. i (h-isi i.:! oi' li><lia^ 
because he remembered , that lie ,w^ the 
same Marquess of Hastings who>n 
often heard with satisfaction in thatpWf, 
who was an ornament to the House 
eloquence and his virtues, whose .yc^pe,V'^ 
always raised in defence of innqc^iK^j^^ 
weakness against ojqiression, and 
taining the rights of the people as 
those of the crown*” The stat^mym^'jQf 
the Eaxl of Liverpool were unconpradvc^* 
All juiities Uh.lcil iji prji>ii‘g ilic Mtuque«tA 
oi' llasiiiigt for ins riMiiliici 'ii (Jit; war; 
but, all considerations ol policy 
fully excluded on both sides of 
He had thus sbpwn that , on . a! 
occasion, in the year 1^19, aJthd^h.^e 
votes of the- two Hpusi^ .of 
wem given 4Istincdy^ andhymhr^'ipfjjlll 
parties, to the Marque^. 
the policy of the war 

from, thesr ohservations,; ,at Ijgpe 

thaf all ofi&cial 

claimed loudly that it Was a wkr, the 
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^?di ho^’^ert^ 
c6ufd denj^'. 'J^e^ df^arididHR reim^ni^ 
entiirely , uncoritra<?H^ted to the present 
houi'. Under ' those circmnstances, the 
feeling of those who might be of opinion 
that if Vas unwise on our part to ex dude 
from our resolutions the general tjuestimi 
of I^Hcy ; who thought that the policy of 
war ought to be kept equally in View 
the success of it, and therefore coh- 
^nded that it should distinctly appear on 
of the vole, were not a little 
elicited. They contented themselves, how- 
ever, with the reflection, that the time 
would ultimately arrive when the principle 
for whitfh they Aen argued must be ad- 
mitted^ ftfe now came to the resolution 
of thanks proposed in the House of Com- 
ipdns^lw Mr, Canning on the same occa- 
He could not allude to the record 
ij|l[yjph held in his hand — which con- 
“ t^e history and conduct of the^war 

■ to 'wfiich the resolution referred — without 
that he quoted with sen^ioris of 
i^cpliar picture tbAt elegant and 'elo- 
quriil do«'ij'-i.oiit. TTc of the ad- 

<Irov> of Mr. (“ i* ni'ig it; iiuni'ig the vote 
of li'.’iiik' ; tliai /riis'cmnii r. -echoed the 
se;i!hiu>ii!> of l..>r(i 1.:\,r,K'o!, as to ah- 
hiai'i'.iig fro'ii ril.iog i!p(Mi I'ic House to 
give ail opi;i^>!L o;i fhe iMflicy of the war. 
Ill ijic rour-e of Ms he took a 

i:io»( liuriiioiii \i«-w of manner in 


buf 'iR^tary^iqMradoiis dikt partiipf >1fte 

wen,> they ^ham ahndstcw 
ttmfbrnily been considered as q[iie9CiaDabie 
in point of justice henc^ die termiiMfr- 
tibn of a war in India, however g^rious, 
is seldom contemf^ted with tutiqinod 
Satisfaction.** . The Right 'Hon^' Gent, 
next observed Neither, however, doM J 
hccuse of want of candmn* those' who <ta- 
tertain su(^ notions ; nor do i preteitdito 
deny that die course of indsxniJiistory, 
si nce our flrst acquaintance with that coui^- 
try, furnishes some ^parent fbdndation 
for them. It may lie aimdgatioci,i '^tiot 
a justification, of such a teiiidencyt> 
the inroads which it has occasioned, dwve 
grown out of circumstances bard to.be 
controlled ; t^ the ahemadve has bdeki, 
in each successive instance, conquest < or 
extinction ; and that, in consequence, we 
have prevailed, for the most part, ®ttr 
]weceding conquerors, and have usurped, 
if usurp^, upon old usurpations.*^ -Fa- 
ther on, he said, “ Would to God tfaai%e 
could find, or rather that we could fio^g 
ago have found, the pomt, the jrcStiag- 
place, at whi<^ it was possible h>'8tai|d. 
But the finding of that point has uo&j^ 
pended upon onnselves alone. 1 - mate 
these considerations rather as qualifying 
generally the popular and sWeepniig ^(hi- 
siderations of Indian warfare, Hqoe las 
necessary ' or applicable in the casevoflithe 


wliicii I he (Ml III St had \k n (v.riied on, and 
of ih(‘ h.i;.-p> PO>*;i':-. wiili v.hich it had 
jKi II croMiu-d. Tii(‘ Higl'i Hon. Gent, 
s’uit, vor»s 1 wi h |■■u• House to 

is urtended merely as a tri- 
,bute fp i^e 'quliiary conduct of the cam- 
any wise as a sariefron 
pc^tcy of the war. The political 
. dif Lord Hastings* late measures 

^ms^pq part of the (piestmn upon which 
a^k the House to decide.*’ He 
lb ob^rve, ** from these papers 
^ ^ w^ desenbe, as succinctly as I can, the 
^lutiQn- in which the British Gbvem- 
, ^joaent' ^fpund itself placed toward the 
Native Powers of India ; * and 
p^Hbrining this task, I should let 
Spp ^py expression of my own opinions 
y 'to the x>olicy of the Governor- General 
. ;(nuq it niay be hardly possible to avoid 
.< twpg W, .whatever caution I endeavour to 
^ ^ l>eg to be understocxl as by no 

cadllng upon tlie House to suiopt 
Ji^'niphs.**. Difficult indeed was it 
rv^ jVfr. Kinnahrd) td speak Of the 
^u^s of .Hastings, and to refrain from 
expressing admlrafion of the talOnts of that 
liobjeman as an affom|>lishea statesman. 
Mr. Chiming thus weptotf, ** 1 approach 
. the subject. Sir, widi.the ’grkter caUfion 
ftljd^debcacy, ;^caiise I’kitmV with how 
^Cjftjj^Wusy the -House 'and the touhtry 
‘ **? ^ ‘ ^ tlie 

.l^^phs of bur xirt:, i-i I' di.i. I kiiow 
well fhiir, ;»''‘iosf uimT.i.- !y • ucrc'Nfqf as 


present war/* He (Mr. -D. Kinnaiftl) 
might, with great propriety, reconmidnd 
the perusal of the whode of ‘ this speech to 
the Proprietors $ the elegant 'mamtiertan 
which the facts were stated, wouldiaibrd 
them almost as much 6atisfkctiieii,<‘as;^e 
faithful and authenb'e record whi<di'?it 
contained of the consummate <ekitt 
unwearied energy cf the MarqndS^ iof 
Hastings. The Right Hon.< 6extti Con- 
cluded that part of hia sp^*eh whids^re- 
lated to the Marquess of Hastings do: this 
manner: I hate said 'enoog^ tjai sfaiw 

providence with which he calledfurtli, 
and the skill with which be arra 3 'ed the 
finCes of the great empire connnittedito 
his charge ; the wisdom vdth iwhiok^hc 
laid his plans, and die vigtmr Widz which 
he carri^ them into executxDilv Ivoan- 
clude with proposing the - vote touXhrd 
Hastings, as the Commanderunder whose 
auspices these successes have bceiraobtijied ; 
hilt I think it due to him aa' a etatendSan, 
at ^he same time, to assure the Hoi^'Ihat 
his most anxiows Wish is^to inipratve^f by 
the arts of peace^^ the |woviaces acqi^ed 
in war; extew&nglthe^ protection' of i Bri- 
tish justice to every pare^'of .pua^u-rdfely- 
sprfead dominioiis,-but leaving asrheteay 
find them the harmless 'pr^uoBbrGBq -of 
nations, and conftirming our gotiermapnt 
fonative habits and ms^totians^uxidier^er 
thdsk haldts and* institutions^ are ‘mqU at 
variance with 'equity and vea^n^; hcen- 
vlflced that thi British rtile'Wilk bemud^le 
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tktniigbfwt iJadia in propiat^iW 4t. is ^^ptioo fo be fnade.by tbet 
iKTiefio^t and' Mored.*? Kin- 

that on die occasicHx of this 


j!>aird) knew^ 
rater DO persw questioned, or coidd ques- 
don, lie accuracy of ihcsse facts, or ^ 
propriety of the expression with which 
they were brought torward ; he should 
now, therefore, recall to the recoUectum 
&( the- Court, tbatin the Houses of Lords 
add' •Comtbens, there was an universal 
and unoodatradicted . recognition of tlie 
^stice and’ necessity of the war by those 
individuals who introduced the resol utioi^ 
although, in drawing up the votes, they 
nhstaiDed from giving any opinion what- 
ever as to its policy. Very shortly after 
those different vcKes had passed the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the Court 
of Directors, and the Court of Proprietors, 
the £xecnitive Body spewally summoned 
the -Proprietors together, to lay before 
them, for tlieir approbation, a resolutmn 
which they bad agreed to on the 10th of 
March 1819, by which it was proposed to 
graiU an annuity of £5,000 per annum 
:for the temn of twenty years to the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. Tliat proposition was, 
however, abandoned, as it was held to be 
illegal to grant a pension for a period ei- 
aenilifiig beyond tlie term of the Cwnpany’s 
Chafter* On the 2(Sthof May 1819, the 
Proprietors were again specially summon- 
when the Chairman laid l^ore them 
itiie folhowhig ihsolu&ion of the Court of 
' Direotors : 

1 “ At a Court of Directors held on Wed- 
nesday, the 20th of April 1819:— The 
tOuutsaan, in pursuance of the notice 
given him on the Sl&t ult., submitted 
the following motiiwa, i»u. The Court, 
adverting to the repeated unanimous votes 
of tbanka to the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Hastings, at the close of two glorious 
iind successful wars, as they appear on the 
xecorda of die £ast-Tndia Company, -and 
limng deeply impressed with a high sense 
, of nfae looerits and services of that distin- 
jguiahed' nobleman, and of the lui wearied 
'assiduity with which 4ie has devoted bim- 
. srff lo-theattaiBBOent of a comprehensive 
,> Abowle<%e of the Company’s affairs, have 
vesolved to recommend to the General 
. Court ei Proprietors, that the sum of 
. <^60,000 be granted to the Bight Kon. 

« jOurles Hope, Lord President of the 
. ifCotirtof Sessions,' the Bight Hon. David 
'^jUBoyle^ • Lord Justice Cleric, the -Bight, 
Lord Chirf Commissioner Adam, 
S Bight Hon. David Cathcart, Lord 
’ .Allewayv 'Thomas Macdoindd, Ksq*, and 
>W^C«)drgQ. Adam, Esq-, as tru^ees tbere- 
«f,'iiivorder being laid out. in the 

< > pw'diase- of estates.cff inheritance in- any 
T part' of' the. United Kingdom, sothatrtlie 
' B«mple -><^r» 2 Qh 'estates may be settled 
- upon such'pensona,.to skaeh ueesrand trusts,, 
gnd.sub^eov tosnchiliqntarions ^an4:|Mrovi-. 
as die Court* bB Dfa^eelors, any 



the beP^fit m the 
the Marquess of Hastings, Goyeiq 
neral of India, or the Merit Nob 
Marchioness, his present wife, ao^. 
issue, in such manner as to the 
Directors shall i^ejri best adapted to 
welfare, and to perpetuate the seme enter- 
tained of his T.ordship’s high and meri- 
torious servi«*s as Governor- General of 
the Britibh PosseJJJMons in In^a,** > ,r, , s 
Tlie Chairman then 
this Court concur in the 
of the Court of Directors, in 

their resolution of the 2CHh ult^^ t^t 
the sum of £60,000 be accordingly i^t- 


ed, to be applied to the benefit . ® 

Marquess of Hastings, in the mode j^omt- 
ed out in that resolution, si&ject; to., me 
confirmation of another. Oerien^t Coui^** 
On this occasion, toOi, he iqight be 
ted to remind the Cqurt,, tbat^ 
rimilar to those He had before adve^^Jto, 
were made with respect to 
noticing specifically the policy, of ^No^ 
Marquess’s proce^ngs. But tlfej 
consistently and properly 
not then the point for cqnsid^'b^n^^ 
the vole was for twp specific service^' Iwh 
exclusively military in their 
for which the Noble Marquess M ;tgn 
twice thanked in that Court.** He,^d 
others, who wisln <1 a iisff* n-iif coul’^e to^c 
pursued, were not acli.aicii by a Jiiere de- 
sire to liasten liie ilnin'k'' of die Coiirl’to 
the Marauess of llar>;iiig*< on tia* grohfid 
of the policy h<- h-id borAuse (hey 

knew the time vui-. .''redil} aj’pixiJtrbilig 
when such thanl»'' oi.ild iio: 1 e v'Mrihidj! : 
but they wished to place the fnma'C^- 
pany firm on their legs in the 
country j tliey wished to set 'the^. 
to place them upri^t before 
they were desirous to- have tbcit.pmi 
conduct in India, more eyen ton, mar 
litary operations, canvassed ; 
well knew that the Company'^i^d^ke 
.out an unanswerable case.' ' ^e'^'mwon 
was, however, expressly confini^ 
for those specific militai^ sefvic^^ m Jb*'- 
sequence of which the Noble Marm^s 
had previously received their tba^iftV%d, 
if he were not mistaken, to ^ro«e mow 
completely the ri '♦(‘b.i.i'ii cf (naf n^ft ^ 
confined to the !>i:i ;ai ^ :■ iri of the isiib 
Ject, a number of (in!"'<'ii..:"tioii< wyre 
stated on to oci'a'tlou Hfiscji ^o!hofUi%e 
would not have lavii iinioibu tdrr: :r.Jiln"g 
this grant. The pras.t u;; , i v-f.i 
ferr^on.die Cn ur:.s!. ai‘d ou ■.' / 

alone. ^ anxiou:. was d.o 
fine the resolution solely to' 
services of the Marquess ^ 
when an Hon* Bart. (Sir J. »»t 

-to course of his .^eech to 

• " ‘ (li^ai^toTOurt 

KvoS^blc 
nt 




iroying of >^obl0. 
coodi^^, he (iSdbr, 


^jiw.^4wwwi»lyr,<iig^ ^pi^.. 

»nd «ua. .»««; . .;^ Mon^was; ^.4;^ip<ters.4>«vt^ ,l^./)f 

, „«»,f)fPP«^«»‘ApC«w|t. Wt,i¥SQWt»fl,’?9»aafol}pvs! ,,', 

•rs^toa i(y[it^re4 ,«^to w ,Be;^lrea ,uBaiuinp!uUyv> 

a*,» highly 4®pi»qiatmg 

servg^ pf 

■Rj*^ _i* TT__>.T -rr • «.' >•* 


-'ifr-J 

TVf a jtipi^ iof. jpasiji^ !j^ 

.(S 4 w,^f..(h^...parterj.,au^ 
l^n^t Grai^^ Cross, 

HUUery Order pf ^e Bath» Qqv^. 

xi^«,GeQerai of India, anxioi^ tp fJfoe, 

on records of the Ka^India C!op|K9O0^ 
titeir expression of deep regret that^fanplyv 
circumi^ances have led to a deej ay a tj on on 
the part of that distinguished nompip^^ 
of his wish to be relieved from the dutlj^^ 
of his exalted station. And this ^og^ 
being desirpus that the sense they entert^i^. 
oS the conduct and services of the^ 
quess c^ Hastings should be prQmnlga^ 4 .' 
previou^y to his departure for Europe^ 
have further 5^^ 

“ Resolv^ unanimously, Xha^ 
thanks of this Court be given to the 
Noble the Maiquess of Hastings, 
and G. C. B., for the unremitting ^eal an^ 
eminent ability with which, during , 
period of near^ nine years, he. ha^ a|i^, 
ministered the Government of BrltisK in^, 
dia, with sucli high credit to hims^frf an4 
advantage to the interest of. the . 

India Company.” , y 

The Chairman, who introduced this.rc^ 
solution to the. Court of Proprietors^ Ojbi^ 
served that “ it was usual on these, OCCf^ 
sions to state to the Proprietors theiwert 
liminary vote to whicdi the Coi0^^ 
Directed had agreed, and tt ap i y i ytjfqg iji ^ 
happened that the vote was.<prc^,K)6i^ 
the Court of Proprietors for their^ 
tipn ; but?^ that course would pot r^on^t;,!^ 
taken, as it was considered mpre.gipri^^ 
ing to the Proprietors themselves, 
as more j^ympltmentary to the Nobly 
vidual in question, to leave it enrirel^y.tp 
the Court to tako such steps ps 
appear best i^cularfed to attain tbe 
they all had in view. Xhe object of ,thp 
vote which the Court of Hirectma bftd 
come to, was npt to praise any parricide 
act of this Noble Person’s administratioqii 
but to place on the records of the, 
pany their cq^inian of his general, /po^rt 
duct, during a period of nine yeaiv Qp 
that account, they had not deemed it- jpe^ 
cesaary to produce any papers, fgr 
history qf the N^ble JVIarquess was tP 
found ift every document which, 
transrmttcd from India, for several yej 
p^t. The result of his Bordriup's , s 


no. disposition to enter. iplQ, 
ady af^iTncnt upon the poTilical merits of 
the. Noble ATarijisL-».-f, Init lie could pot. 
iwlp uiidecuiving iJie Mon. Ilaronet upon 
tlie point he hail nssiiaied. 'Jlie lact was^' 
tJjat the Coil r: of Diieciors, ou^e.occa- 
t^op alluded to, did not touch upon the 
I^^cal slices of the Noble Marquess, 
nor had diey ever been brought under re- 
body. When the Court of 
^UWtors passed an unanimous resolution 
of to the Noble Marques^ they 

cmeci^y girded themselves agmnst giv- 
^..?#y ^wdon as to his political merits ; 

.i^ntured to say, because he could. 
dO |i^. ^thout tbe possibility of being 
Mptrameted. . Another Hon. Gent. (Mr. 

for whom he had the, highest 
respect, entered into, a very warm eulpgium 
r^n the> N^ble Marquess’s civil services, 
Wiien^yer 1^^ subject, came under con- 
ridera^n, no map who should 

**^\!W*^ lunaself (Mr^ 

di® Noble MaiquesS'S con- 
that bead with llberaliiy and 
he was not the manl^o detract 
due to the Noble. Mar- 
^ said by those 
VTO agitate this qpestioDr that the Court 
approved of 
services of his Lordship,” 
’^^^^•{.Oenjf, i^L thus expressing him- 
^ Wt« right ; he was reproving 
,]*^hica, the Birectors thought a too 
g^ impatience pa the part of the Pro^ 
to elicit an opinion on the politi- 
w i^apicter of the Marquess of Hastings. 
Hem ^en they were, in the year 1819, 
harii^ mpeate<By thanked the Noble Mar- 
5 P;ies^ .h'tt cautiously abstained from tak- 
ipto considemripn the policy of his 
Let however, be recollected,, 
.ever^ official authority had admitted 
tbej propriety of that policy ; and let It 
a^^be'remembwed, that the papers were 
f^9f^ the public, which enabled them to 
coipse that had been taken, 
reasons which rendered hostile 
ni^r^, necessary : so that, in fact, the 
Mu .necessity of those wars wpre no 
of qu^tipn, flian was the 

^puld perceive tbaV 
iqcedjj^he h^ con^ped 
V L‘ P'^Jic reeprds ; from 
at pnnGyde he mmlJ not deiwiri ^ all 

hvihpiU;iucnk'^lit)iiUl •^peak for diwiisiivos.' 
ne..now c.i!iie ro the jear ()„ ,|,y 

^!lih of Mav ill Uiiu icar, Uie Bircctors 
MiiurvoiwI . ilic rrop)ii;tor», for the ,puf- 
P«'HM*i: |JOiiiij.bv‘(bfo dwui a rcxiluyii of 
liiaiiks (d the Marfjiucts of TIiutnig<i, dhidi 



, Company’s fir.inrns; 

till, total fllK(Lu< e ol any ihiiig ulium^ai^ 
]Kvut*d likely 10 iliMini) |li(> i-a i^r i gg ' 

Oii|> Uiiit ji:oiiiiii^ Ip* 


expoii 


ij^ .^pTfisk 

nances of J 
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tm^, it appeare^'from*Jb^ last^ pressure ^of previous arraxigemepts for the 


iGWri’ tKtt 

ifrftipeei He 
was, happy to Sky th^' fie * had recited ' a 
of ^ very tt^cient^date, not fnjui the 
Ni[^!e himself,’ bat fVom an old 

aii^iii^tlf^nt Servant hi otie of the Go- 
vi^mienti, ih which it wateSta^, thatdieie 
sfes'haVdly the^te^t teinote probability of 
t!lfe''%i&(b\thl '"hf -yittt/* The Chairman 
p'rtjfc^ededtirsacy’:' the general difiWon 
olf'knoWl^ge^ and the general good-will 
throu^out the country, 
British Government, had remov^ 
aJiiprebension of war. India now 
profound peace, and that whldi 
dnhtld always accompany peace (though, 
sdidr was the lot of human nature, they 
vii^re’ not constantly united), content and 
prhspeiity. In the midst of India, all 
Wi^ tranqhil and prosperous. He had 
ni^ id Observe, that die Noble Marquess 
bad achieved a very great saving to the 
Bllst-India Company in a financial ope- 
rtedOb, by the removal of the payment of 
ij^r^t a very large loan, from the 
Hbme treasury to the treasury of Bengal. 
Many persons had certainly suffered by 
th?^ measure; but circumstances render- 
^ ‘it necessary, and the consequent sav- 
ni^ had placed die Home treasury in a 
athte V)f great comparative affluence. * * He 
(Mr. P. Kinpaird) meant to observe ge- 
'fhdi these faqs were publicly 
Stated fiMi die Chaii*, with the full con- 
Ptifrdnoe of the Directors’; and, indeed, 
tetttaihed perfectly nneoratradfeted by any 
ptfirtofthe Court, either on one side of 
iW^ bar or' did odrcr. The Chairman then 
** At the same time he must be al- 
lowed to state, that when the Court felt it 
necessary to m^e diis diange, it was not 
Udibr a view to any prefect of this kind : 
t^e measure wns t^en up by diem on 
ghmtids of general policy. The profit 
Wast certainly a considerable advantage, 
bOk'sdirthat was not the object which the 
Odtfft contemplated : th^r design was to 
tho Home treasury from an opera- 
dibl Whibh If wa^'not able to bear ; but he 
dh^^t^ as a great saving had been effect- 
ed^ ‘if Wds a matter of fair congratulation 
td Ihe Company, and a transaction highly 
bdnOurable to the Noble Marquess, who 
fi^'a single stroke of his wand had, like 
a’^jpoWerful magician, brouj^f the business 
(lyhn immediate conclusion ’; so that in a 
IbW n^onths, nay, even a few weeks, the 
treasury was relieved from the 
of interest to ‘ die ampunfe of 
<*T,0t)d,G06‘ steHing per annum.’* In 
ttlsffa^^ (ijondnued Mr. KinnaSid) the 
IShmHifaiP alHided tb a ' trahsacdoii, by 
d^ Wdbie^-llfarqttess' was ^aWed^ 
^f'vigouf ‘ifhd"flet6rtniri^i 

^^aSfffy, W wh5<^‘ df- 

- - "rdi^^ortiUdj^’frofrd 

Vj .inbiift I'j >J. L- 


bf ; a considerable debt iK'diis 
coti^ti^; *roe Chairman concliidcd( by 


si^hg^ diaf ** having during a period of 
nearly nine yeaTs conducted the affaim of 
the (Company with unabated zeal and 
with most tmexam^led ability, it did ap- 
pear to die Court of Directors nothing 
more than proper that they diould express 
thi^r warm gradtude to the Noble Mw- 
quess. Their purp<^ was a cl^ and 
plain one; there was no condngency in 
the vote ; it was a positive vote of re^et 
fbr the loss of his services.*^ Fr6ai ms 
(Mr, Kinnaird’s) own lecollediion hf What 
took place, as well as from reference to a 
work in which their proceedings "were 
nerally considered to be fairly r^ord^is^ 
he was quite convinced that no dbj^ion 
was offei^ to the statement inade by the 
ofiScial organ of the Executive Body. 
On that occasion, die Court "of Direc^rs 
having hinted to the I^oprTetOts &ey 
might as well originate re^ludbn of 
thanks, a Learnt Gent. (Mr. 'iL' Jack- 
son) proposed the following : ' ^ ' ' ' 

« Resolved unanimously, That^ 
Court most cordially concur with tte 
Court of Directors, in their esdthadoh of 
the unremitting zeal and eminent ability 
with which the Mc^t Noble the Ma^ueM 
of Hastings has, during a period of bemy 
nine yeai^, administered the goveriinieii 
of British India, with such h%h c^^fdi^ to 
himself, and advantage to the interests of 
the East-India Company. * ‘ ' 

“ That this Court, referring to tH4 %n- 
timents expressed by themselv^ 'a^ the 
Court of Directors, in Dc^mb^r 
on returning thanks to Lord Hdsdfp^ fox 
his skilful and successful opdradotik ui tlic 
war against the Neuaiilcso; to their re^tu- 
tion of the Sd of l-'eUruaiy Iftl9,’ repe^- 
nizing the wisdom and energy of Inosc 
measures which extinguished a great pre- 
datory power that had cstablfshea itself in 
the heart of Hmdoostan, who^e existence 
experience had shown to lie alike iricompa- 
tible with the security of the CoifiMn^c 
possessions, and the genefal trim^lrnty of 
India ; applauding at the ^me ‘titise f the 
foresight, promptitude, yigoyr^ 
wVIch his T.nrdsV.ip'. by a rbVlhfnathih’or 
ii‘\'i!ary wiili ;-o*iIu‘m- t *.ler*S. liad untu': 

]» :;-.“l ;:r.;l < lic.niiir-.'rid ;hi- proceedings tff 
lio-fi'e con't-diTacj among the ST;!?!- 
i.:»a Si.iies, deflated the’r armie'., ri'diiCed 
1h. Ill to oi.biiiis-ion, and inarmalK lessen- 
ed t!ii-ir !nea*;s of fi.'inre i^gressio:i ■; 'W- 
fefih.;' aTv> !o ‘.he re'i»V.iioii of the CipirC 
of Dir, nor, i^f die COth of April 
in uhieh ffie; apjieal, in Ilit'- chw* Af’iyii 
gtoiiotifl Slid ’succeSiMfii) wary, foflieri'coiitli 
of (lie f^artt-Iiidia Co :.pan\, for iTie 

wh!rh Ills Lord -Tii p's .uiifcnrrdii 
n«si(fiiiiy and (‘on!|>re))<‘nsJve Snqu ledge of 
ihe ( .'ortjpa'fv'^ lufd ciiiible'^’hifii to 

fpifdiV to lUSr^st,7rtipqfr;n4;lfiiwK ifiss 
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Court caimot but. fWilKbo b%hest^ilRfi^ 
tiou witness tbwr^M ^ul a^ Awfai^uipiin 
conikig 

oueof sQ ^^ul.^d^;bryiMUit, jti^es{iKesi 
•od {uomu^pito 'Seoae btt Lotdii* 
sb^iVesaltud^Pi^t, and tb^'de^ 
tibftt dofoestac cm'^Aaistaoces ^ouidiv:^* 
draw ^rom. tho govecameirt of tbeor 
Aaiadc t^rntorit^ Tbattbis Coiut^stroi^^ 
Ij p»fUci{i«te in that regret^ and request 
fhe Court of Directors to ccmSey -to the 
Btanittesa of Hastings OoTemor- Gene- 
ral 1 ^ Comnasndfir^io«Chief, thdr ex-* 
pressioxxB of th^ unfeigiied adimratioa» 
gubtudci aad aj^lause*'^ 

He (IV&. Kionalrd) was desirous of 
tnaki^A ynih refereoce to a cir- 

finw^a^ which toph place during the 
debate.pa tb^ goat to the Noble Marquess 
in I8l9r. because 4 tended to shew mo/re 
dMh^tly the military services of the 
Npidpk Marquees were thra alone undi^ 
ctMisideratieB. Some allusion had been 
inudp to the in^oiu^ of centering in the 
sttBoe person the situation oi Qpv&mor*- 
General and C<«BmiBMier4B-^Chief, shoce 
the hopeof pro£4og*in the latt^ capacity, 
war, n^bt render .the indkidiial more 
r^y to ad^ hostile measures than he 
ov^bt to he» Jx was sa^ “ why shotdd 
you griMBt irioaey to Lord Hasdn^ as a 
Geaerait bis successes will mnply reward 
aery true the vote was made to 
twmjigji General^ bat it was also true 
%i^ declined', receiving the pnzo«> 

moD^ ^ a Genexah Coloiiel Allen, one 
oC t^Directprs, after diese remarks had 
teejoijpad^ thus Ji^tified the conduct of 
th> j j lNyquew of which appear- 
ed as |trdin^ to be founded on the 

matt bodou^le motives. remove 

(ai^ jC^fdml .AUen)aDy un&vourable im* 
prwwoos whudi such declarations mi^ltt 
produce, k wm only necessary to read the 
dt^elch of ^ Marquee of Hastings, 
as8t^in^ h».rea»ns &r refusing to t^e 
portion pf the. prire-nionej. The 
KpiideJl ^yi ^ g g gffl said, * X thought it fitting 
d^.wbeo my share of the 
pr^rut^y^ ^ Q^mmand^in-Cfaief, was 
sepwMtra finm diat a£ theother officers, it 
s^U [.-be. ilurptj^ hwA into the geneml 
^irJhe.beue^ of the low^^ classes 
of ^ i^y. ’Tbis.J did, because I think 
no pgbyii dtyj i h oa should exist wlmdi mi^t 
be w o p pp sedj to indtu^ea io^vidiiah unit, 
t^hunself the power of Commander- 
and (^eimw-Gene^, to em- 
^'llL bosdl&ks nnnecessarilf.* And 
H.^Crfoncf Allra) the Noble 
m.tbis, letter .|^ed oa the 
Oytroul^ amend the W«e- 
fer ™ inegsrthm -^ .an ad- 
<Jt^wcHild be i^gbtj 

. < JD baxi^ |qr a jqpe^ claus^ dm 

whan 
of Ocw^caq^ 
rn^m^.l>q|1^padloa 


.^Marquess of Hasimgt* [Af&il, 

tsa would Ifets be freed from 
aayijiBytmtimi ^idhded €0 act 

vnib a.fvew ddfanii^/ ** 

He^waa^te ahsan^ tlftt th»-iimi|iieshdf 
H a atiBgv ihecesaary aftenwindi^'to 

p wBC cn t ^ aotnhudliv ^ fbF pidsoi* 
mcaey. ' ilbou|^ lie Idmself 
derive ahy Iraefit from rt, ydt bo- Whs 
called mi, by his karodier office^ rbid^ sfd^ 
<h«a, to support their ri^t to^aralimebf 
the^priae>money captured in- the fkidaMih 
war. Hie Fiivy Ceuiwel declared,^ Ibr 
reasons best km>wa to tfaerasdves^i that the 
piiae-money should be confined 'to ^duMh 
di^ions by which it had been actUiiMy 
eai^red ; and G^eral Hislop, ds Coni- 
mander-in-Chlef of the army of dm Bec- 
can, until the 3 1st of March 18X3/ shafod, 
with his staff, in die entire prixe^oacy 
t^ken by that army; but the Marqu^jof 
Hastings axul the grand anny, of jafipeb 
the Ilec^an was but a portion, -woreeis^ 
eluded from any participation in tbe pviae* 
money. He bad allud^ to Colored AfU 
lea's speech, Hidtedas it Was by obsoom* 
tkms on the situation of the .M^aem af 
Hastings, as Cemmander-in^Gbief; to 
{wove that the grant was distiiictl^ givek 
on the grcHind of xnilibay « openStmsa 
But to xetuin, he had now breo^btsilie 
history of the Nrdde Mar^ieas, ao fim a» 
the Comity was concehted, doww to 
1822. that oocanoo the tfaenkatlf the 
IKre^^ors and Pnqpnetors veee nmns* 
mously accorded. The ordinary Akim 
were not indeed observed, li wariwpty 
true those motions were agreed towdtbttit 
any papm being proddeedb Xh^tweMo 
proposed, and tiiey were Cacfied, o»^ ilia 
spur of a niostmdanichoiy occawjnn^ am 
which he was inclined to think Kiodeda 
deep and honourable impression om tamf 
Gentlemen belund tbebar. TbeJtnvebM 
then corner when, having hem Mg^ m 
communicadoa with a CoveriuiiMSeMBl 
on whose talents and whose anpecisnto 
they had not or^inally been tai^^ .to 
rely ; of whose various fine quaUti«»'lhey 
had not an opportum^ of acquhdiig-# 
previous knowledge; vrbev in the-idtol^ 
nistratijra of hk gre^ charge, bad <beeip 
viewed by them with a degree of $esiao$f^ 
which, he beUeved, had never ^befcKo^beffiti 
mandated towards any- public - 

the part <ff any cmifidtog body, fdntlMh^' 
Company — nay, »nee this 
exi^ • die time bad tbew imm* 
tb^ were aboto^ to lose the bwit 
exertions, the . i^kendfiur nf . wJmtb bn|k< 
ov^ome pn^ud^ and .-vmiquifibod'ffilK 
position. To • c«teia imdopffif 

of puldic servants was desmdng^jfaiiKi--^ 
nay, he w^d not be- very atiict in-iffi- 
limit, but it was earned* vidffi m£eHMwaJ»^ 
the Mkiiquess of . Battinipi^ tovJL^^qg^ 
th^ was not ^^tffiable. jmimmk 

which sqipeamd to in4aMM4arpam#ffi*^^ 
to the success which at ten d fd^^Wf^ lht - 
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ifig^ of Mao]ii^ oont^mesL^^ jie&cft£.jteEi£i^ toii^a^4h^selT«s. The/ 

pej^pidvOf bis a draiai rt r atiea-; sa^t^: m first plac^ suppose^ 8;^ a 

it began to percbire lawyjsespcHBsfi^itf d^olved od if 

tbat diropt^fd. against a man whose thfi^ soted.^away the Company’s- ntoney, 

cen^Ufik Wife wbojyiy beyond su^acioB ; since^ some ^persons might be of opihti^ 
he beUeyed, th^ the sudden iotiina* that the Mi^uess of Hastings had been 
^n diat . they were about to lose those ^ready suffidentiy rewarded. If sueh 
iicrrices, from whidi they were then con- were their feeding, they would naturally 
vfacod th^ had received such enormous wait, because they would naturally expefct 
^vaot^esy e3t<;ited very sincere regret, that the motion would originate wifh the 
l^en it was that, in a manner bonoura- Court of Ptt^rietors. That idotion, which 
ble to ihemselves, they called on the Pro- would give the Directors an opportunity 
pdetors to come forward, and to join witli of openly stating their opinion, must be 
them in one<x>nomon expression of sorrow decided by the Proprietors, who were only 
fpr the loss which they were about to sus- accountable to tliemselves, and to public 
i«in* The truth of the old adage, that opinion, in giving away their money. There 
W8 newer know we had a friend till we w-ene also other motives which mi^t 
haare lost lam,** was again painfully \eri- operated on the minds of the Executive 
fiad. When they were on the point of Body, The Court of Directors might, in 
being bereaved of this great man’s talents, the most perfect ^rk <rf fairness, have 
came forward, and expressed their said, “ it would Iw unfair in us to pre- 
r^^ret for his recession, their thanks for cipitate this vote, for the result of the po- 
* hta.lofeg and meritorious services. {Hear, licy adop^d by tlie Marquess of Hastings 

haoK. ly He believed it was the anxious are growing larger and larger eveiy day, 
wiah.* of the Court of Directors (justly and he is entitled to the utmost benefit 
i^reciating tlie value of the ihanks of this which the latest result can givehhn a right 
it^urt), that the vote should reach the to claim ; tiierefore, let us allow the latest 
hidble Marquess before he left their Indian possible period to the operation of 
tenilary* They felt that the moral effect different measures. The later our void,” 
on' the people (ff India would be increased the more likely is it to be just, and the 
that ^measure, in a very liigh degree ; more likely is it to be Justly appredated 
tocrefere-th^ resolution was suddenly pro- by the Marque,^s of Hastings. In diat 
pmmded^ therefore it was that the whole case, we shall not have an opportunity^ of 
tmnsaction bore evidence of that laudable saying hereafter, < such and such r^ult^ 
impatiencey which could . not otherwise which we expected, have not tdten place, 
'.accounted for. Those thanks were and, in our haste to reward, we have done 
ubaink&ousl}r vot^ and be believed they too much.’ ** This he felt to be another 
wcffW received by the Noble Marquess be- ground which might have wrought on the 
fovi^ bedeft India. From that time forth, minds of the Directors, and have induced 
from the moment Lord Hastings had been them to suspend the opportunity of er- 
thus honourably noticed, he challenged tiie presring their sentiments— an opportuni^ 
Oo«n^ of Directors (in saying this he for which he, in common with many other 
totant notlnng hostile), to declare, whether Proprietors, was most impirtient, sinde Hb 
every diay bad not accumulated the proofs would enable ffiem to sliew that they wi^- 
soundness of that Noble Lord’s not insensible to the merits of the MaroUf^ 
pedfey 7 Whether every hour had not of Hasting, and not incapable of 
disclosed -results more beneficial, more ing their respect for those taleuts wld^ he 
adVstttageous to their interests, than the had devoted to their service. There wa^ f}e- 
oiostiaaMguine mind had ever dared to sides, a tlurd reason by which the conduct 
antic^^efoom his admimstration ? (Hear, of the Directors might have be«i sway^' 
heat^' This he would state distinctly Diey might have said, “we approve of ^nie 
that foe public of Eng- part of the Noble Marquess’s policy, 
land -had jotned with the Proprietors of other parts ofit we entirely disapprove; add 
Edst-India stock at large, in manifest- our disapproval rests on such grounds is 
it^Uome astonishinent that those ad van- will not allow us to reward him fcff Hjat" 
tagebus results, which they now at least part of his conduct which is praisewdrfoj^’^ 
enjoyed, had not been exultingly noticed. This was undoulrtedly a matter pf ac* 
vA ailbkanthdly rewarded by foe Com- count : but it shouM- be matur df libeiil 
paiy. Hey as one of foe great body of account ; and, if foe Directors acted Si? 
Pr fe p i r iete^- fek it necessa^ to state foe foe reason which he had just suggrafl^d^'^ 
rei£Mvi^<^«:tvated him in not proceed- foe account, debtor and cr^tor, 
ing; earlier period, to call the at- be laid before the Proprietors/ ' 

tesBofi (d^foe Coim to the merits of foe reason ought to be given to 
Mrt r qia^ ^ Hastings. There were, he plaining why the Marquess of ' 

mi}Si:j0^erve, several reafons which might, had not received foat reward whiefi 
and be suppbs^ d|d, infiuence foe Court Eufope expected he wmdd hitve ' 
of l^kectors in defying this menunta} of long riuce. - (Sear, hear /) 
resjusst to the Marquis of Hastings— this “all Kurope,” he did not speak Irgui^” 
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bly. The^i)«me ol*' MC^uW 
stood ^ ,mpst emi-^ 

neatly r ^icc^fuL « ^ayenpor-Genemr the' 
Company orpr possessed ; his fame filled 
a great portiuu of the globe, that portion 
wliich was talked of Uy alt JEIurope, as 
well fbr die etvli^ljtcned policy by which 
it wa^ gOTjerped, as for tte wisdom which 
fo|i|^ applied its commercial regula- 
tioi^ {J^iavy hear /) So conspicuous was 
the sUuation in which the Marquess of 
H^dnga stcod, that he could not long 
re;i 5 ^n in Europe without compelling the 
rompnny to do him (ficar, hear/') 

LiifL-r riiriin: he confessed 

that; he ijt impossible, now the Mar- 
quess ,of Ha^ngs had returned, not to 
call o;i. Court of Proprietors to do 
tha^ which he thought was a pure matter 
of jusdce.tow^ds the Marquess of Has- 
tings, and which was also a matter of 
real iutere^t, so far as it concerned them- 
seliies. Jt was their duty adequately to 
reward the beneficial conduct of their 
Goyernor- General j, if d^eyidid not, .they 
would |ie censored by thi ^eat^( of 
public bpiiwoa,,aad ihey would in the 
end lose , tlut important power— the 

powen of inferring praise and reWard on 
m^intprious ^d jealous servan^. E[e 
kne^jrjth^, where there was neglect, pub- 
lie (^>inh>n wquid set die matter right at 
la^ . ,, But, if they suffered time to etapae, 

. i^dy/in doing an act of 
hpw cpiild they expect, hereafter, 
ttt.giFe,pid>lie ppmiop that tone, ^ which, on 
a;sp^e^ ofMus nature they oe^ht to im- 
part^oit Eor surely, with respect to the 
cqqduct 4]tf, the . Governor- General, they 
were the biei and most corapetept judges. 
It was their duty, even if it were not their 
interfst, Jp.mete out an ample measure of 
.tp the Marquess of Hastings, 
(hfepr, b^jy He trusted that, in the 
cpu^ which he had taken, he bad shewn 
noJmpafdent'e to take this business out of 
the hands, of the Court of Plrectors ; that 
be had manifested no desire to prevent 
them from proposing a commensurate re- 
ward for. the services of the Marquess of 
Ha^ngs. (ifrar, hear /) He should feel 
hixpself responsible in a very great de- 
if he induced others to take a step, 
which hereaffer might appear not to have 
b^n ; prop^. What he would say was 
this* V it is our duty, after the vote of 
I82^,whicK was sent out to the Noble 
in India, and the justice of 
whi^ had .never been impi^gn^ or con^ 
tradi^,, to jpropeed farther.'* (JW, 
m wpuhl^y^nture to assert, that 
^e,^K?^ons aud sentiments contained 
ijijtha)^ vqto werp acknwiedged to be true 
by evi^ry, perspn vrho heard 
hw* Ito they had not'cea^ to 

reg^thf^e^nafioxi of the Noble.Mar- 
quess’fl admjnwtriufoo ; he bebev^ they 
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ba^npt c^ijKd to manif(^ toeir.i^plause 
and g^titude for the excellence ^ ,h|a 
ccaplucf while he held tfie dignified situa- 
tion of Goverpear- General. (Hear, ^or-O 
This he would say, > that even now toe 
revraril of the Marquess of HMstin gs catoe 
late- He was, bowev^, sure, fhat if tfi® 
Noble Marquess were appealed to> he 
would say, so far as his owq feelings were 
concern^ ‘f pause-rsuspend your judg-> 
xnent— w’ait till the grave has'dc^ed over 
me — then weigh my actions, record my 
merits, and reward my family.*', Dplipy 
were not, however, to be guided hy that 
feeling ; they had an interest in jrewaijdT 
ing their Governors- General while .th^F 
were living, and he brought this ca^ 
forward as a matter of justice, which they 
ought, immediately to notice. (^Wf 
hear /) It was a question for the deciaiup 
of the Proprietors, and he urged it hcfo,ra. 
them as one, in which justice to themselv^ 
was mixed up with the justice that wa^ 
due to Marquess o|’ Hastings. {Hear /) 
He had stated what the Court had. already 
done, he had^tated their last act of lati- 
tude, which was a hasty vole of thanks, tp 
the Marquess of Hastings, propose^ at the 
moment of his departure from Indiar 
when their minds were penetrated with 
sorrow and regret at his secession from- 
office. The circumstances wliich he had 
stated rendered it imperative on him tp* 
introduce this subject j and, in doing sq, 
he had given to those who might be op- 
pos^ to his opinion, an opportunity,, of 
stating on what grounds their opposito^ 
rested. From toe gentlemen behind the 
bar he did not anticipate any opposition 
to the resolution which he meant to .pro- 
pose, for he could not imagine any owr 
cumstanoe at all calculated to create^, a 
hostile feeling. - He called upon too 
Court to say why they would not at once 
make their approval of the conduct of 
Marquess of Hastings, if it appeared that 
they had a right to do so, qn account of 
toe services he had rendered to the Comr 
pany ? He had no interest in this qu^ 
tion. He could state, most positively^ 
tliat his object was justice ; that his mjnd 
was unbiassed by any sinister feelii^p 
and, however apt he might be to expr^ 
his feelings warmly, however liable ^ 
might be to give way to the impulse gf 
moment, he could conscientiously '»y 
that he bore m^ce to no man. 
fiear /) He declared to God, he always 
receded a vicarm or a harsh expres^bn. 
Observations that were nnneeessm^ly h^rto 
or severe, should never be uttared* (Hear, 
hear A) But, thou^ the phrases , might 
not he. correct, toe senjtimente which ,^ve 
ri^ to tofinfc ^ht he Perfect 
( fJear, hear / ) ITav mg said th is', he w<wld 

now jipp^'Al to iho Hoii- Chairiium and toe 
othcc Directors Ibr t|w*ir pardpUji JS,, net a 
recent .occasion,^ he. had hy 
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eny expression, whSdif, in the heftf of the 
moment, he i^ght feve \ised» {llear\ 
hear /) But, wHle he made this avowal, 
he mast farther observe', that he should 
despise himself ir he denied or withdrevv 
the seoiitnents which then fell from his 
riiouth ; ‘he spOfee In the tiarrte of justice, 
atrd the’ cause Which he advocated excited 
Ids ffeeKngS'to^'strottgly. He trusted he 
shotlld be axtixsed for saying so much : 
but it 'wotkld have been idle, it would have 
been yidlctdous, if he had passed over in 
silence what had occurred at a former Court 
He was as sincere then as he was ho- 
nekt noWj and, while he regretted from 
the bottom of his soul what had taken 
place on that occasion, he was quite sure 
it neva* could be forgotten by the Court, 
What he now demanded was an act of 
justice, a demand which the circumstance 
that occurred at the former Court com- 
piled him to delay no longer. The in- 
ttoduction of this question did not depend 
upon tbzU eircumstance, but it required 
him imperatively to bring forward the sub- 
ject at once. He would make the same 
ptbposrtion that he intended to have made 
if* no such occurrence had ever taken 
pl^e. And here he would declare, in 
the name of the MarqueSs of Hastings, 
thitt ^f any charge or accusation could be 
against that distinguished noble- 
man, he' would suspend his resolution 
until -that charge was fully investigated, 
and trium^anfly refuted. ( Hear, hear ! ) 
The Marquess of Hastings, he might be 
permitted to observe, from whatever body 
received thanks, knew how to appre- 
ciate' their value perfectly well. This vras 
exemplified in the answers he had returned 
to the votes of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. Mr. Canning had spoken 
warmly in praise of the Nrfile Marquess, 
fbr extending the protection of British 
justice to every part of our widely sproad 
dbmitiions,’* and for “ leavings as he 
fihd'^ein, the harmless prejudices of na- 
BTO conforming our government to 
h^mts and institutions.** In short, 
1^6‘gafve the Noble Marquess cre^t in his 
spr^edh 1^ the great atnlity with which he 
ha^ ndrhiiustered the affairs of that im- 
titehs^ territory, under the authority of an 
which was passed when the British 
in India was no more like w^hat it 
now, than England now resembled 
w^s in the days of King Arthur ; 
liWS'''on these points his resolution was 
tdttfh-^i^nt. In a manrter which ^d 
fmH ndnoUr, the Noble Marquess gave a 
digij^fied 'Unroof to the Lord Chancellor 
and Spedter of toe House of Com- 
ttfims,’ wHeu he answered their letters aim- 
tounicatipg to him votes of thanks, in 
l^ldhr toe policy of his government was 
ritk ^ihitioned, although it had been so 
bi^y praised by those who brought the 
His reply amounted to 
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tol%‘ •^'toat be thanked tliem for what they 
hkd'toiuked him for.** (Hear, hear /) 
It had, been said, toat toe Noble Marquess 
had treated the . Ih-oprietors in an unbe- 
coming manner. But what had ha done ? 
If he had made to the communication of 
the Court of directors a dignified reply, 
similar to toat which he addressed to the 
two Houses of Parliament, let it not be 
considered as a disrespectful act. No- 
thing else eUuld be expected ; for he cer- 
tainly had not receiv^, at toeir hands, 
more than he had done from' the two 
highest bodies in the country. He trusted 
that, in coming to this question, all per- 
sonal feelino; would be laid aside, and that 
the ends or justice would be attained by 
calm invesrigation and temperate discus- 
sion. (^JTear, hear !) The resolution with 
which be should have toe honour to con- 
clude, and which he would now read, was 
as follows : 

“ Resolved : That this Court, recur- 
“ ring with undiminisbed pride and grati- 
“ fi cation to the repeated (Kcasions on 
** which the distinguished services ren- 
‘‘ dered to the East- Lidia Company by toe 
** Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings 
“ have been under its consideration, and 
“ mbre especially to the 20th day of De^ 
cember 181fi, and to the 3d day of Fe- 
braary 181$, when the unanimous thanks 
“ of tois Court were successively voted to 
his Lordship fbr the planning, conduct, 
“ and conclusion of two splendid military 
“ achievements ; and which were again 
“ more especially acknowledged and' 

** warded by a grant of £60,^00, iUmmi- 
“ mously voted to the Marqness Of Hak- 
“ tings and his family on the of May 
“ 1819 ; and further adverting to toe uha- 
niraous expression, on the 29th of May 
“ 1822, of this Court's high s^nse of the 
“ pollttcai and miKtdry talerite displayed 
^ by the Governor- General, during nme 
years* administration of toe supfwne 
** power in India, as well of its deep re- 
** gret at having then learnt his deterini- 
** nation to return to Europe : is of opitiion 
that the time is at len^h arrived' When 
“ the splendid and glorious results of the 
‘^Marquess of Habtings’ governmeht; to 
the financial prosperity aud io thU per- 
manent tranquillity of India, ^ obgbf to 
he adequately rewarefcd, as they areiUlly 
^ appreciated by the Proprietors ’at llarg6, 
in comiUoQ with their applauding coUn- 
“ trymeti, both' in Europe and Iii A'siir; 

“ That it be therefore referred' to'the 
‘‘'Court of IMrectots forthwith to- ’take 
“ into their ebnsidetation, and to,iiepoAto 
^ this Court, the means and thetneasuro of 
“ such a pecuniary gran^ for fhi^ aptorbv*^ 
“ of this Court, as may be at odfce worthy 
of our gratitude for the bene^ f^iveNd, 
“ and of the ilbastrious persona^ ^holtts 
“so mainly contributed to tlw* 

“ing tranquillity of' their empire/ and 
3 K 2 
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« the financial proEpent^ of the Coin- 

tlie’i^btron which he had felt 
it his dutf,' uttder circumstances he be- 
h'eVed tiVi^recttlenW, to introduce to tins 
He was quite a^iire of his want 
©r experfeitce to ft'ame a measure that 
wbUld’iYi'i^t,' in every way, every possible 

But he begged of the Court 
to^'adV^ to the main points on which he 
haa Mdfessed them, and to say whether 
th^^ did not bear out die resolution v.’hich 
b^nc^ submitted to their judgment. He 
yet to learji from the Court 'of Direc- 
tca^ 6n what ground that which was a mere 
c^ollary of the thanks of 1822 should 
not be agreed to? He would not now 
ehten into details of a pecuniary nature, 
buVhe coiild state this positively and dis- 
tfnHly, ■ diat the Marquess of Hastings 
bad "been 'rewarded to about one-half the 
extent cf the Marquess Wellesley. (Hear, 
kenr f) He had been treated thus neg- 
lectfully after nine years* active and meri- 
foriotis services. The East- India Proprie- 
to^'had been made rich by the exertions 
of^ the Mikrquess of Hastings ; he had 
rklsed the'v^uo of their stock far above 
Tvlmf If wAs'in the time of the Marquess 
We'He^eJyf ^nd they were now justly 
call&l 'chi ibr a ^ant of money, as some 
for tfie advantages he had conferred 
oVf ffiein.' To’ use a phrase commonly in- 
trbd(ic<^cl by a facetious friend of his (Mr. 

whom he did not see in his 
jdaC^, ifte^’ ought to give him ‘‘some solid 
piididin'^, as well as empty praise.*' Tliey 
haH it m^'eir ^oweV to contribute to the 
Substantial comforts of this ndbleman*s 
lif^j^dar^^g the short period which, in the 
nbpfjtiah course of things, they could hope 
ivotrfd'^be allotted to him: they ought 
nOit to forego the opportunity. It was 
their duty to rew'ard one who had enabled 
thchn ' individually to enrich their families, 
and who had added greatly to their pride 
and importance as a Company. He 
■would also say, without any feeling of 
hoKtrlity, that however he might praise 
theircautious conduct with respect to wars 
and conquests in India, still he thought 
they should have taken a much higher and 
moi^ firm ground than they had done 
dtirrh'g the administration of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. He admitted and 
approved of tlie cautious manner in which 
they had conducted themselves, lest they 
should, seeing that the power which 
the Legislature , had over them w'as very 
great, have fallen under the censure of 
those bodies ; l>ut he must regret that 
they had not,' during the administration of 
the Marquess of Hastings, pursued the 
open and sincere mode, that of cbalTenging 
the revision, hy the legislature* of those 
fentiments which, were recorded against 
them forty yeiirs ago. There never was 
an occasion on which they might with 
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greater justice and propriety have pre- 
sented themselves to the eyes of >enU^t- 
ened Europe, and proved that they eould 
stand on that which was called extension 
of territory, as the sole and only ground, 
not merely of their security and prosperity^ 
but of the welfare of the Indian popul^ 
tion. — (Hear/) On what did their emfdre 
depend? on what did its welfare stand? 
Certainly on the feelings of die Indian 
people— who had learned, that it was bet- 
ter to be on good terms with us, and to 
receive our protection, than to be subjected 
to the predatory schemes and tyrannical 
sway, of otlier pow'crs — (Hear, /*eer .') 
Fifty years ago, we could not go amongst 
the native states : but how different w^ the 
case at present ! Tiiere was now, amongst 
the native powers, a correct understanding 
of our objects. They knew that we did 
not approach them for purposes of aggres- 
sion; they saw that our benefits were 
commercial benefits — that their interests 
were our interests — that Uieir prosperity 
was our prosperity.— -(Hear, hearJ) They 
perceived that we were anxious, not to 
extract an immense revenue irom them, 
but to extend our trade, and enlarge the 
bounds of our commerce. — (Hear, hfafi) 
With reference to the course which had 
been pursued by the Earl of LiverjiGol and 
Mr, Canning, in proposing thanks to the< 
Marquess of Hastings, let not their un- 
willingness to record the wise and liberal 
policy of that NobLman dishearten the 
Proprietors. He could not forget the 
influence exercised forty years ago, Iqr the 
great talents of Mr. Burke, devoted aa 
they were to misrepresent the purposes and 
objects of the Company, Lot it never be 
forgotten, that the Court of Directors of 
that day, in compliance with popular pre- 
judice, resolved, by a majority of one, to 
recall Mr. Warren Hastings from Indie ; 
and never let it be forgotten, that the 
Court of Propiietors, by a majority of 
450 to 75, determined that he should re- 
main in his government. They, by their 
firmness, forced tlie CoUrt of Directwslo 
rescind their own vote. Now, that they 
had a strong case to support them, let the 
Court of Directors act with luianimity and- 
vigour; let them exercise thrir common 
sense, in defiance of legislative pr^udice* 
If they found themselves weak, let ffienJ 
appeal to the Proprietors to stand forwapd 
in support of their honour, and that appeal 
would be promptly answered.— (ifror?) 
He attributed nothing wrong t6 any paity 
— he meant nothing improper— ^in saying 
this; but he might be permitted to ob- 
serve, iliat lie was not speaking out of mle, 
nor beside the. question, when he made 
these remarks. One of the most impor- 
tant considerations connected with this 
subject was, the effect which their conduct 
was likely to have on future Oovernors- 
General. If they treated Governors-Gene- 
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ral hereafter with the cof9, guardi^, half- 
tvftMeld approbation which had distin- 
guished their proceedings towards the 
Marqi^s of Hastings— (after admitting 
the justice and necessity of the policy he 
foUbwcd)— the consequence would be, that, 
in the hour of peril, their efforts would be 
paralyzed. Hiey' would not find, in the 
common run of men, persons who had 
such confidence iu their powers as the 
]\farquess of Hastings had — they would 
find few individuals who, like him, could 
rely boldly on their own abilities, and act 
from their own well-regulated judgment, 
in the absence of all instruction. He did 
not speak this in opposition to those whose 
timidity would not allow them to proceed 
beyond a certain point. But, in justice to 
the Marquess of Hastings, it was fitting 
that it should be stated. Tlje history of 
that great man was not merely connected 
with the history of the Company’s armies. 
It was also to be found in the submission 
of powers whom his policy had won over 
*x>' our interests — in the establishment of 
friendships, where hostility had previously 
prevailed. Most difficult was tlie situa- 
tion in which the Marquess of Hastings 
had been placed. He had to contend 
with the prgudices of those who sup- 
))orted the system which he found in 
India, when he went out there. He 
believed he was not wrong in stating, 
tJiat; So far as men could put a clog on 
his proceedings,' that clog was put upon 
his designs in India. (ffc>ar /) Those 
who wfere in the Government with him, 
were clogging, instead of assisting him 
in tlie furtherance of his riews. They 
perliaps acted conscientiously ; but such, 
certainly, was the fact. He however, by 
his great energy, by his extraordinary^ fore- 
sight, by his brilliant talents, and his va- 
rious and extensive knowledge, did bring 
to a successful issue every plan which he 
deemed it necessary to adopt. (Hear /) He 
had not the benefit of those opinions, 
which it cost the Court of Directors days 
and nights to form ; it was a matter of 
record— they had it in proof — that he had 
no assistance from home— that he acted on 
fiis own peril— the dreadful peril of being 
considered wrong in the issue. Haring 
been successful, it was the duty of the 
Court to come forward and reward his great 
daring merits. (Hisar/) He appealed to 
the 'Court of Directors, in behalf of their 
own honour and justice, to grant to him 
tliat reward which had been too long 
delayed. Let them retrace their steps, and 
he would applaud them as great and high- 
minded men. Let them say, We have 
been in e^rror'^ — we acknowledge that our 
state was perilous— iwe Acknowledge that 
the wisdom of the noble Marquess saved us 
when w'e were in tlAngfer ; he was the giant 
who was foremost to extricate us, and to 
set ua up 1n‘ the face of the world.” 
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He challenged the Legislature and the pub- 
lic to look at the situation of India now, 
and to deny that the Company had not 
solid and substanUal grounds for saying, 
that all military operations were perma- 
nently at an end. They possessed the 
friendship of all the powers by whom they 
were surrounded ; there was no possible 
reason for supposing that any war would 
arise in consequence of aggre^ons made 
on us. Might he not say, that the illus- 
trious character who had eftected all this, 
wielded the power of a magician? His 
comprehensive mind at once perceived 
the right course, which, under accumulat- 
ing difficulties, it was prudent to — 
and to that course he had stedfastly ad- 
hered f Hear / ) He did not receive tliat 
support which he deserved ; but, indepen- 
dent of that, be succeeded glmiausly- 
{Hear /) Let him be put ftn'ward as 
the champion of your rights, and his 
ample shield will cover you from every 
slanderous and unjust att^k. f Hear t ) 
He (Mr. Kinnaird) was ^here to listen, 
without any reference to former squab- 
bles, to what might be urged against the 
positions he had advanced. He demand- 
ed whether India was or was not in a 
state of prosperity greater tlian had ever 
before been calculated on ? He demanded 
whether that empire was or was not placed 
in a state of permanent and perfect tran- 
quillity ? Was it, he asked, or was it not 
true, that the financial resources of their 
Indian territories were greater than they 
wore ever known to have been at any for- 
mer period ? {^Hear !) Let the Directors 
get up and state whether there was any 
man amongst them who, in his warmest 
and most sanguine dream, ever antici- 
pated tliat the aflairs of India w’ould be 
placed on so prosperous a footing. These 
be facts and, pointing to them^ be would 
ask the Proprietors w^hether they had no 
feeling of gratitude for the Marquess of 
Hastings, who had raised their stock to 
sitoh a height — who had so enlarged, 
strengthened, secured, and consolidated 
their empire, that, w'hen their Charter ex- 
pired, they would have twice the claim on 
the Legi:sfature and the country than tli^y 
w^ould have had but for his successful 
eiforts? (Hear /) If his policy were con- 
tinued up to that time— if no unforeseen 
events interfered with it — they would 
stand, at the expiration of the Charter, pos- 
sessed of twice tlie claim which they could 
otherwise have advanced. (Hear /) Surely 
these were motives that ought to excite 
gratitude, liberality, and generosity.— 
{Hear /) He should have thought that the 
East- India Company would have been tpo 
happy to have washed out in this s^^ 
name of Hastings, the stain and blot 
which was recorded in their liistory for 
their unworthy conduct tdwaids another 
Hastings, who also had sem’d them nobly 
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as Govmioi%GeiieraL'(J?«ir .f ) KDa ehouM 
feel himself disgracxd, if he this 

resolution to be defeated by any test short 
of the haUot, He would say, on the other 
hand, If there 1)6 any charge, of any de- 
scription^ against the Marquess of Hastings, 
in the name of all that is just let it be 
brou^t forward, I say to you, Proprie- 
tors, to whom I appeal for the Marquess 
of Hastings’ jnstihcation and reward, let 
us h^r what the Directors have to state, 
if they have any thing to state against that 
great man. Let us learn from them what 
die charge is; let us understand from 
them why them have not brought it for- 
ward ; let us put them on their trial too, 
if, being in possession of an accusation 
against the Marquess of Hastings, they 
h^e not taken steps for bringing it to 
issue, and placing the character of the 
Noble Marquess fairly before the Proprie- 
tors and the Public i” {^Heur, hear!") 
That sliould have been done, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying all sides and parties ; 
and well he knew that the Noble Mar- 
quess could fully satisfy them of his high 
and unblemished honour. (^Hear /) No 
course could so well content the public, 
no proceeding was so just and proper as 
that. He (Mr. D. Kinnaird) would not 
deny that there were floating rumours 
which attached some vague charge to the 
conduct of the Noble Marquess ; but he 
treated such anonymous and calumnious 
attacks as he did the dung-cart that he met 
in the street, and from which he turned 
awray his head. Every accusation from a 
respectable quarter the IMarquess of Has- 
tings* friends would fearlessly meet, and 
therefore called upon the Directors to 
state their charges, if they had any. But 
was a charge (supposing it could be done, 
which was impossible) to be met with 
silence? Yet such was the conduct of the 
Hon. Chairman on a former day. If si- 
lence were meant to injure, it was unjust ; 
if it were adopted as a matter of form 
(and he was bound to believe it was), it 
was injudicious As he supposed, the 
Hon. Chairman had acted from a sense of 
form. He again apologized to him fv.r any 
hasty expression he might have used ; he 
regretted that he was led into any warmth : 
but his feelings were excited, because it 
appeared to him that there was a culpable 
indifference towards the character of the 
Marquess of Hastings. His Hon. Friend 
near him (IVIr, Hume) had just observed 
that he (Mr. Kinnaird) had forgotten to 
notice the fact, tliat the King of England 
had recorded his apprt^ation of the con- 
duct of the Noble Marquess, by rewarding 
him with a title. By doing so, the Mo- 
narch plainly said, We give the honours, 
do you give the endowments and such, 
he hoped, would be the case. (J?c«r, 
hear!) It ought not to be forgotten, 
cither, that in 1815 a grant of £XOCO 
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a-^r was conferred by this Court on i^r 
Xliavid Oditerlony, for his conduct as aiv 
agent in the Nepaal war. Diere was a 
precedent in full'; and he hoped the Pro- 
prietors, proceeding qualis ab ineejitoy 
would still keep up that high character for 
liberality which was proverbial both in 
India and in this country, by duly appre- 
ciating and fairly rewaiding merit, wher- 
ever they found it. (Ffecr /) He trusted 
they would tell the Court of Directoars, 
that they would zealously support them 
whenever they came forward in defence of 
the Company’s rights ; and that they 
would, on this occasion, exercise their 
own judgment, and act in conformity with 
their own well-weighed and deliberate 
opinions. He sincerely wislied that, for 
the future, the Executive Body would not 
be induced, from misapprehension, to with- 
hold from the Company*s Government 
abroad that just confidence which it ought 
to command. He thought it would not be 
much better for the Company' if the 
Proprietors always expressed their senti- 
ments, whether they supposed those to 
whom they confided the management of 
their affairs, to have acted right or wrong. 
Tliat would, he conceived, be the wiser 
course ; although he knew it would be 
very unpleasant for gentlemen to volo 
against those whom they m^ on business 
hourly and daily. Still, however, that 
Court was as perfectly capable of judging 
on those subjects as any other body of 
men. He could not sit down witliout ex- 
pressing his feelings that the Court of 
Directors ought to have originated this 
motion, and he trusted that some one 
among them w ould condescend to explain 
to the Court of Proprietors w'hy they had 
not done so. He now' asked for a deci- 
sion on this question. The matter could 
rest no longer w'here it was, and he now 
called for the solemn decision of tliat 
Court. {Hear, hear !) The Hon. Pro- 
prietor concluded by proposing his resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. i?. JncAson seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. — Diflerent circumstances, 

and he might say, amount other motives, 
that of curiosity, had induced him, con- 
trary to his ow n judgment and his usual 
practice, to attend the Court on this occasion. 
He said, truly, tliat he was influenced by 
curiosity — because he was extremely cu- 
rious indeed to know tlie grounds on 
w'hich his Hon. Friend was prepared to 
contend, that the Court should, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, deter- 
mine to vote a large pecuniary reward 
to the Marquess of Hastings. It m^ht 
be a proper appeal to their gratitude— it 
might be that the Noble Marquess bad 
achieved all those great successes, and pos- 
sessed all those splendid qualities which 
Ind been so eloquently alluded to by bis 
Hon, Friend; but still he (Mri Smith), 
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as a Propnetor^ was placed in a very dijOft- 
cuU sitiiation<-^e knew not how he could 
ccmie to a decision on tliis subject — and 
he bdieved many other gentl«nen were in 
exactly the same predicament. He would 
not follow his Hon. Friend through the 
long detail of the various services of the 
Mai^uess of Hastings, which was con- 
tained in his speech. He was disposed to 
believe that those services had been per- 
formed,- — that they were of the highest 
importance to the interests of our Indian 
Empire-^^and that they merited the great- 
est approbation. But, in the course of 
his s(^ech, his Hon, Friend bad adverted 
to certain points which he (Mr, Smith) 
considered to be of the utmost importance, 
because they were connected with the cha- 
racter of the English nation, which be, 
as an Englishman, wished to be preserved 
in the most perfect purity. — (Hear /) His 
Hon, Friend bad adverted to the success of 
those wars which were conducted by the 
Marquess of Hastings, and he bad ap- 
plauded, in very ardent language, the 
conduct of that Noble Pei-^on, It might 
be, and he meant not to dispute it, that 
those praises were well deserved by the 
Indian Government. But he, for one, 
confessed that, as there were duties which 
appeared to lum to be paramount to their 
own interest in these transactions, he could 
not help looking, with a little jealousy, to 
the wars which were carried on in India— 
he could not avoid viewing with some 
degree of apprehension that syi^em of 
conquest, which was to end he knew not 
where. WTien he heard of those victories, 
he could not help thinking a little of that 
extraordinary man from whose sway Eu- 
rope had v^ith much difficulty been liberated, 
and who justitied his conquests on pre- 
cisiely the same principles which were ad- 
vanced in support of the Company's terri- 
torial aggrandizement. At the same time 
that he made this observ^ation, he admitted 
that those conquests might have been fit 
and right ; and he also admitted, that the 
populatioD who were thereby added to our 
doinimons, were disciplined in those ci- 
vilized feelings which, he believed, pre- 
vailed wherever the influence of the Com- 
pany extended. But the great difficulty 
which he experienced at present was tljis : 
they had a number of gentlemen, high 
in chairacter and talent, in whom they re- 
posed their confidence, and by whom tiieir 
affairs were managed ; and it certainly was 
new to him that those gentlemen had done 
any aCt to forfeit that confidence . — (Heary 
hear/} . It was quite evident to him, from 
a variety of circumstances, that those in- 
dividuals (the Court of Directors), who 
were, as he must imagine, unquestionably 
the bett judges of trie matter, did not par- 
ticipate in theft'ciing of his Hon. Friend; 
because they had taken tliis question into 
their cofisicteratlon, and tliey had decidetl, 
that it as not cither fit or expedient to 


gmnt lo this Noble Persoa JBS,000 a y^w. 
He knew not, therefom, bow be could, 
consistently with comnmn sense or com- 
mon prudence, vote for this motion. His 
Hon. Friend had said, he hoped some 
gentleman on the other side of the bar 
would state broadly and boldly why they 
had not agreed to the prop(^d motion ; 
that certainly was one way of arriving at 
the truffi, aldiough assuredly it n^as not 
the most advisable mode. It was quite 
evident tliat those who managed their af- 
fairs did not join in those eulogiums which 
his Hon. Friend liad bestowed on the 
careerof the Marquess of Hastings ; they 
had their own opinions on the subject— 
whether good or bad he could not say. 
Now, the business being in this state, he 
thought, before money was moved for, 
tiiat some person ought to move for papers, 
to enable them to trace the history of this 
Noble Person, and to select proper grounds 
on which they could form a just and cor- 
rect idea of his merits. — (Hear, bear/) 
lln's was so evident a conclusion, that be 
was sui prised no one had, before this, 
moved for the production of such popens. 
The Court of Directors, through their 
correspondence with the Governments 
abroad, must have been possessed of every 
particular connected with the conduct of 
late Governor- General; and they must, h»^ 
would maintain, liave formed some opinion 
or other, not favourable to the claim now 
made on the part of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings by his friend'^. No doubt a variety 
of stories had been in circulation relative 
to the Marquess of Hastings ; but ke 
would say, for one, that he never had heard 
any story, or any report, that at all re- 
flected on the personal iionour of that 
noble individual, (//ear, hear/) Ho 
repeated, he never had heard one ; he had 
certainly heard of remarkable transac- 
tions, w hich were said to have taken place 
in a particular part of India, and wliich, 
in iiis judgment, required elucidation. 
Before they proceeded a step farther, they 
ought, in his opinion, to require frmn 
the Directors some explanation on that 
head. (Hear/) Many of the points to 
which liis Hon. Friend had alluded were 
of very great importance, and deserved 
serious consideration. He had adverted to 
the ingratitude of the Court of Directors 
to an individual (Mr. Warren Hastings), 
whoso statue tlien stood before them. 
Now he did not exactly see how that 
gentleman’s case bore on the question 
immediately under consideration. That 
extraordinary individual bad, he admitted, 
saved India ; but there w'ere many things 
that might be alleged against him— -there 
were many setsc.oflr against his merits, 
great as they were -(//'cr, hear / ) — as 
perhaps tliere must necefisaiiiy be in tlie 
conduct of oTry Governor- General, be 
lift whom he might. In fact, it wt.s in tlic 
very nature of man —it was a vain task to 
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scelt fbr perfection.^ 9 tatedil^ 
vife^ df ftie^ject,'^d| if ’ii were cnro- 
neotw, he hoped some one “would hare 
the Idndness to hitn right. He dboold 
now, if^he were permitted, say a word or 
two i^ative to his Hon. Friend himseif. 
His Hton.- Friend had referred to language 
used by him in the moment of ,iJTitati<m, 
hnd wfaid) he this day explained in the 
most handsome and gentlemanlike maa« 
net.' {HedTf hear f) He bad heard his 
declaration, with very great satisfac- 
tion ; and if his Hon, Friend would 
allow him to m^e the remark, he would 
say to him, that he had surplus character 
enough, from which he could well ailbrd 
to correct ;md cover any sudden and invo- 
luntary errors into which the warmth of 
Ms feeRhgs might chance to betray him, 
(^JteaVf hear /) And he thought t^t, so 
far from degrading himself by stating 
What he had done this day, he bad added 
gready to his character. (^Hear, hear/ }The 
Court, he was convinced, would, in future, 
flitch' with additional attention to what- 
ever remarks his Ron. Friend might feel it 
necessary tw ^dres^ to them. {Hear ! ) He 
w^" not disposed to make the modoa to 
which he-had Eluded, but he hoped some 
other proprietor wOuld tindeiisike the 
task; '■‘He thought a motion should be 
made for all such papers and documents 
as might enable the Court to Ibrai an 
inion of the merits and services of the 
arquess' of Hasfings,’* He thought they 
never could come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion without those documents ; there- 
fore, without denying the services of the 
noble Marquess, — believing that he had 
achieved very important services in India 
— but, at the -same time, desirous that 
certain transactions w hich had reached his 
ears should be cleared up, — he thought it 
Was expedient that those documents should 
be laid before the Court. He was anxious 
that the Hydrabad affair, which was said 
ftj have been a very disgraceful one, should 
be explained. He had heard of it in a 
yague way ; and he had also heard, from 
tluffrority which he highly respected— the 
authority of one of the most liberal, well- 
fufoitned, and enlightened of his friends— 
ffiat the whole was erroneous — that it was 
mere delusion — and that, when exa- 
mined, it would appear that the reports 
^Which were in -circulation were utterly 
without foundation. This might, arul, he 
bGlrwed, was so ; but, nevertheless, those 
repdrte ought to be met by an explicit 
corttradiction. Undw the circumstances in 
which the Court of Proprietors at present 
stood, the Directors would be wanting in 
rwpect to themsHves, and to frie- Pro- 
in a. most extraordioMy degree, 
ifhey did hot grant those pap«^ j be- 
Ibokmg to their con^ct for some 
'tllhe'back, he did believe that die Execu- 
tive Body differed tji tolo from d%e state- 
mem and the feeling evinced by his 


Hoh, Friend. - He looped, that 

tl^^ would enable, the IVoprietOre *t6 de- 
cidor *0 some way or other,, 
two parties— the Court oFDi]^tprS| 

Hoxu Friend^was in the right ? 
end would be best attained by th^j[ifoduc- 
tion of papers— and if ho one els^ 
make a motion to that effect WOiih|. 
{Cries of 'oioae, move.) "the Hotu i3eti- 

tiemao concluded by proposing.^** 
there be laid before this Cmirt all such 
papers and documents as may eO^ethis 
Court to decide on any farther wpicli 
the Marquess of , Hastings may pQssesfi oh 
the liberality of this Company^*’ \ 
This resolution having been writferi by 
the Clerk, was liandedto tlie Hon, l^oycr. 

Mr, Smith again rose (a short ' pau^c 
having intervened). In making; a si\g- 
gestion of this kind from his place in fokt 
Court, upon the present occasion, hejwd 
to appeal to the Ul>erality and kindness of 
the Court of Proprietors, as being Up- 
prepared with any form of words, • {Heof! ) 
Upon leaking at the written motion' or 
amendment that had been ju^ handed ^lo 
him by the clerk, he hoped the .tburt 
would allow him to put it in rathe^r.a di^e- 
rent form.— (/fear, Acar, and ^ <h^$. /of 
mot/^ /) 

He Chairman . — “ I merely sent, to 
Mr. Smith as it was taken down* ^pd in 
order that he might lookiU, it, to &ce'w|ic- 
th«r or no it w as correct,” , - - 

Mr, Smith said it bad been iti^i* 
mated to him, and be suj^Kised the's^tajte- 
ment was perfectly true, — that the, "(Court 
of Directors had, on various, occ^iphs, 
expressed and recorded their apprql^ttu^ 
the conduct of the Marquess o/ 

What he (IVIr. Smith) wanted, howrfiY^r,,as 
an individual proprietor, though 
not that such was equally the .wish,, Ok. the 
general body, was, to. have some 
ti<m of those transactions in ItndU which 
bad recently occasioned so many iutnours, 
and which must, more or lcs«, have met 
the eyes or ears of every peiMm in foe 
Court. If the Court of Proprietors 
thought it proper, he should introditc(r 
the amendment the names ol‘ cert^uvpar- 
ties connected with those reports y and 
therefore took the liberty to move, ijds 
altered form,— “ Tliat there be foiA 
“ this Court all such papers ana 
‘‘ meats, respecting the lo^s made, ^7 
“ Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, Jfo his 
Highness the Nizam, as may epab)le foi& 
“ Court to decide on the merits of |piy 
claim which the Marquess of Ha^Ugs 
may have on the further liberality of, the 
“ Coropimy.*’— (/four, hear/) a 

Mr. Founder begged leave to s<^nd 
this amendfoient, un£r the impr^^oc^foat 
it would meet the object which ha.^as spre 
so many Hoa. Pro{wietors must enfo^n 
in common with hiu^self; -iiaiuel^«*rfoat 
tltey should be better informed upon a sub- 
ject of such magnitude as that now before 
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the &uit. Th^ *11161 to^-day to en* 
ercise a very important prerogative, and 
should be careful of the manner in which 
they were so to exercise it, as the exertion 
of that prerc^ative. In the way originally 
proposed, did involve an implied, if not 
a direct censure by their body, upon the 
Court of Directors. In the hope, tiiwe- 
fore, that die amendment was calculated to 
meet the object which he was sure both 
they and this Court must have in view, he 
begged leave to second it. (^Hear /) He 
had no doubt that the Hon. Proprietors 
who sate around him must have partici- 
pated in all those sentiments which had 
l^n so ably expressed by the worthy Pro- 
prietor who first addressed the Court. For 
his own part, he would confess that he 
shared them in no common degree. There, 
were undoubtedly a variety of rumours 
abroad, to which he should not even 
advert, ^Henr!) and in this respect, — 
in the practice of this caution, — the 
Hon. Gentleman had shewn his wisdom. 

.') In that wisdom he (Mr, Poyn- 
aer) should endeavour to imitate him : 
observing, by the way, that the whole con- 
duct of the Hon. Roprietor in the Court 
this 'day had been most manly and be- 
coming. He joined the Hon. Proprietor 
w^io last addressed the Court, in all the 
commendations that had been bestowed, or 
that so bumble an individual as himself 
could bestow, upon that particular part of 
the Hcto. Memberis address, in which that 
gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird) so handsomely 
adverted to w^hat had fallen from him on a 
former day.'— (ijffar f ) In their appro- 
bation of such conduct and such acknow'- 
ledgmetits, every one who heard him must 
cordially concur. At the same time, in 
his (Mr. Poynder's) opinion, so strong a 
censure would be conveyed upon the Di- 
rectors themselves (after what had taken 
placeX if some arrangement calculated to 
meet the difficulties that surrounded this 
Question were not prepared, that he was 
tetii^e^ the Court of Proprietors, before 
they cbuld come to any deci^on on such 
a shhject, would deem it fit to entertain 
the pmposition that had just been sub- 
mitt^ to them. i^Hearf) The address 
trhich tiiey had beard that morning from 
the Hon. Gentleman was certainly very 
ilblip ; but it met only a part of this mo- 
jnentotis case. To that Hon. Gentleman 
&nith) be was very tar indeed from 
Ifamuting any thing like designing by his 
hfloHpn, ei suppressio vert;*' a figure, as 
logicians very well knew, that bor- 
closely Upon the su^^estio falsie* * 

At the same time, while the original motion 
met one object, it lost sight another ; 
and diOi^ he (Mr. Poyiid«r) went. the 
•ftilHength of the Hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
"^^bsitroti as to the gratituda-which ^ Court 
must ffie! to the Marquess of Hastings for 
hi& and Capacitor iiv tbe goremment 
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of Inc^; still' he thpiight.the Hon. Gentle* 
manr hadmot made out ffiat case, at presents 
s& as to enable the Court of Prq|>rietors to 
act towards the Noble Marquess as they 
could wish to do. (Hefir^) With res- 
pect to those votes of thanks which had 
been tendered to the Marquis of H^tings 
at difierem times, by Pturfiament, by the 
Court of Directors sanctioned by the 
Board of ControuU and indeed by the 
whole country, it was true it bail been 
stated, that they were weU merited, and 
had been formally given. But the Court 
of Proprietors, on the present occasion, 
could not shut their eyes and ears to what 
was going on, at least within the Court; 
they must see that considerable differences 
of sentiment existed among honourable 
gentlemen on the other side of the bar — 
(the Ifirectors).— (Hear ,') Undoubtedly 
it was essential to them (the Court), as a 
Proprietary, that they sliould be immedi- 
ately put in possession of some other and 
more authentic information on the matters 
now before the Court, than they at present 
liad ; he therefore apprehended U to be 
competent to any Proprietor — and he 
should himself have made the same sort of 
appeal to the Court to day, had he not 
been anticipated by the Honourable Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Smith), — to ask for such fur- 
ther papers and documents, as might elu- 
cidate any transaction into which tlie 
Court should deem it advisable to make 
any inquiry, before they came to their 
final determination in respect of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings.'. And this he should 
have done, acting upon that apothegm of 
Lord Bacon, irmdens intem^atio dimi- 

dium scientice."^ To be sure it might be 
objected, that there was iiot.,perhaps much 
of prudence in the questions to be asked ; 
(a laugh), but for the reasons that had 
l«en stat^, he repeated that he with great 
pleasure seconded the amendment. — 
{Hear/) 

The Chairman observed, it now became 
his duty to put the question “ that the 
“ w(^ds originally proposed do stand part 
“ of the que^ion.” Before he proceeded 
to take the sense of the Court upon it, he 
-would state, that it was not from any want 
of attention to the Hon, Proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) that he had not before risen, to 
]^y his tribute of praise to those feelings 
of regret which ha^ been expressed that 
day by the Hem. Proprietor, with respect 
to any thing of a naturc disrespectful to 
the Court of Directors, that might have 
fall^ from him on a former occasion. — 
{Hear, hear / ) The expressions alluded to 
the Hon. Pr^rietor had, in the most ho- 
nourable and handsome maimer, explain- 
ed ; and he (the Chairman) agreed vrith 
another Hon. Prcqirietor (Mr. John Smith) 
thateueb cOuidqct was do more than might 
have been expected from a gentleman of 
bis (Mr. Kinnaird’..) character and rank in 
Voi.XVII. 3 h 
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society. — (Wear). He>was iwweTer conli- 
deat thAt the Court of Directors would 
feel Math hini, that, in the instance he ad- 
verted 40, nothing liad fallen from tliat 
Hou. Pro^ietor but what might be at- 
taiboted to bk over zeal in the cause of a 
friend ; and here be begged to drop the 
•object.*— (fiiiar, hear,) The Hon. Pro- 
prietor, in alluding to the silence of the 
cdiair upon that occasion, had said, tliat he 
thought the Chairman was by such con- 
duct only giving sanction and currency to 
-the rumours that w^ere afloat, of a nature 
prejudicial to the character of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. If such had been the 
^se, no one more regietted the circum- 
st^mee than himself. But the fact was, 
tiialhe (the Chairman), when those ques- 
tions, were propounded to him, felt himself 
nnder u t^nslderable difficulty, owing, he 
'most say, to the want of courtesy that ap- 
peared on the part of the Gallant General, 
whom he saw in Court. {^Hcar, from Sir 
Do^le.) Of that w£mt of courtesy 
lio was liowBVer satisfied that the Gallant 
General was not himself aware at the time, 
or he would, 9.1 was usual, have commu- 
nicated his. questions to the Chairman Ix^- 
ftaw the meeting of the Court. The Gal- 
lant General not having so done, he con- 
sideted his questions to be in substance a 
oontiimation of tile correspondence which 
had passed between the Hon. Baronet’s 
gallant l^elative Colonel Doyle, w'hooc 
vfriendship for the Noble Marquess was well 
'knowOy and the Court ; he must however 
observe, thrt as the Court of Directors 
had thought it expedient not to answer 
thoM ' queries, he could not, as their 
Chairman, state more or less than what 
they had previously determined. — (iiTear, 
heePr^ kettr f) If any Hon, Proprietor 
tbonght that the Court of Directors had 
acted emoneously in the view which they 
bad* taken of the matter, he (the Chair- 
man) should be ready to take bis full 
share of tbeir responsibility, (^Hear.) He 
was yet to learn (and in saying this he 
Wfe not alluding to any particular case, 
bnt was speaking with reference to general 
principles) how the Court of Directors on 
that occasion, with any regard to eqiiit^*, 
Oi' with respect to the system upon which 
die at&irs of the East-India Company 
wiere conducted, could do either more or 
less than they had done on the occasion? 
(iJaftr/) Let the Court of P»*oprietors 
•onSid^^ the peculiar situation in which 
the 'Directors w^ere placed : — If they 
aiitnvened the questions then put to him 
‘by’ the Ncffile Marquess’s friend, they 
of, ’ iMcessity l^d themselvos open to 
-the? ii^Hity of being called upon to 
flinrier -every question that might bo ad- 
dres^^ to thetii in a ritnilar way, by any 
i^vidtial who might havo business under 
^obriderationi - He feb. it 
'oeoewwy to make another observation 
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with respect to his ^dlence on that day ; he 
might, when called upon by the Gallant 
General, have immediately referred to tlie 
Court’s recorded decision as communicated 
to Colonel Doyle ; but had he done so, as 
the Gallant General did not bring that 
circumstance before the Court, he would 
have rendered himself liable to le charged 
with a voluntary publication prejudicial to 
tiie character of the Noble Marquess, by 
communicating that the Court of Direc- 
tors had declined to answer the questions 
])Ut to tliem by his friend. — (^Tear, hear / ) 
An Hon. Proprietor smiled at this ; but if 
he thought that he (the Chairman) had 
done wrong, he hoped that Hon. Propri- 
etor w ould attribute his failing to an error 
in judgment, and to tliat alone. (Heai' /) 
Mr, Hume felt quite sure that his 
Honourable Friend (Mr. J, Smith), w’ho 
had moved an amendment, could not be 
master of the proceedings wliich had 
already taken place in reiatiou to the sub- 
ject before the Court; {Hear !) for if his 
Honourable Friend had been possessed of 
tliera, he would certainly have altogether 
altered his mode of proceeding. {Hear,) 
In the first place, he would ask his Ho- 
nourable Friend why he iiad felt himself 
entitled to say, tiiat there was at preseiU 
nothing before t!ie Couit of Proprietors to 
W'arrant them in taking into consideration 
the conduct of the Marquess of Hastings ? 
{Hear.) He (Mr. Hume) was quite satis- 
fied that his Honourable Friend could not 
have been present when the proceedings of 
the General Court were read; — had he 
been, he never would have made the state- 
ment w’hicli he had that morning advanced ; 
and of this fact he thought he should be 
able to convince his Honourable Friend 
before he sat down. It was not necessary, 
after the great detail in wdiich an Honour- 
able Proprietor (Mr, Kinnaird) had in- 
troduced this question, for him (Mr. 
Hume) to occupy their time by going 
through the same documents again : he 
would not, therefore, notice otlierwise 
than in passing, the resolutions which had 
been passed in the year iS17. There 
were, since that year, two separate distinot 
votes of thanks to the Marquess of . Has>- 
tings agreed to. At that [)eriod, h w^ould 
be remembered, very considerable discus- 
sions took place in that Court in re.-qject 
of them; and though he himself w^asDire 
who did not concur in the manner in which 
tluise votes w ere framed, for reasons 
w'bicb h.* then assigned, (for he complain- 
ed that they thanked tlie Marquess solely 
for his military achievements, without 
doing justice to his greater and saore 
valuable civil services as a steteaman nnd a 
governor ;) — yet those thanks were the re- 
sult of a deliberate vote of the Court of 
Proprietors, sanctioned by the Court of 
Directors {Heart hear/); and therefore 
he had a right to take the approbation 
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which those thanks conveyed, as the opinion 
of the Proprietors, This vote was fol low- 
ed up by a vote of the. Court of Proprie- 
tors in >810; and that, a^ain, was suc- 
ceeded by a vote of money, in connrina- 
tion of the ditfcrt^nt vote^. oi thanks. He 
now came to tiie period at whicii the Noble 
IVIarquess wa.*>to relinquish the government 
of India. And here he would say, tijat 
Jie was morally certain there was no man 
in that Court, nay in all England, who 
was at all times more couscientiou'^ly 
anxious to do justice to ail, than his Ho- 
nourable Friend (Mr. J. Smith) ; and vet 
before he (Mr. Hume) concluded, iic 
hoped to satisfy bo‘li him and the Couit 
that an act of greater injustice ([kct',% hcjr) 
was never atteinptevi to he committed, than 
the amendment proposed by his Honour- 
able Friend would go to ctfect.— (i/c'ar.) 
Now to come to the papers and records 
that were before the Court. Upon the 
29th of May 1822, there appeared a reso- 
tlon to the follow ing elrect ; “ At a Court 
“ of Directors, held, &c. on the 29th 
“ May 1822, — Resolved Unanimously.” 
— (Let it be recollected, that this was the 
resolution of a Court of Directors, not of 
Proprietors, and therefore it was particu- 
larly in point upon the present occasion • ) — 
“ That this Court, Jiighly appreciating 
“ thesignal merits and services of the Most 
“ Noble the Marquess of Hastings, Knight 
“ of the IVIost Noble Order of the Garter, 
and Knight Grand Cross of the IMost 
“ Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
“ and Governor- General of India, are 
“ anxious to place on the records of the 
“ East- India Company their expression 
** of deep regret that family circumstances 
have led to a declaration on the part of 
“ that distinguished Nobleman of his wish 
to be relieved from the duties of his ex- 
“ alted starion.” 

“ And the Court, being desirous that the 
“ sense they entertain of the conduct and 
services of the Marquess of Hastings 
should be pronuilgated previously to his 
“ departure for Europe” — (undoubtedly, 
this was in order that it might be 

known in India, before the IMarquc^^s 
should leave it, in what manner his 
great services were looked upon l>y his 
nvasters in Europe), — have further. Re- 
“ solved unanimously, that the thanks 
of this Court be given to the IVIost 
“ Noble tlie Marquess of Hastings, 

K, G. and G. C. B., for the unre- 

“ xnitting zeal and eminent ability with 

“ which, during a period of nearly nine 
“ years, he has administered the Govern- 
“ ment of British India, with such high 
“ credit to himself, and advantage to 
« tlie interests of the East-India Cora- 
“ pany.** 

Now the Court of Directors were, as 
he (Mr. Hume) believed, fully sensible 
that tliey might be challenged to provhice 
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the papers wliich were new a.skcd for. And 
he thought the speedi of the Chairman, 
upon the occasion he was speaking of, it 
might be important to call the Court*s at- 
tention to. Die Chairman said — “ The 
business which the Proprietors were as- 
sembled to consider was one that reqaired 
but very little introduction on his part; 
the merits of the Noble Person, whom they 
lufl that day met to thank, were ac- 
knowledged on all bands to be of the 
most exalted and signal character, and 
tlierofore he was p'ersuaded tliat the Court 
of Proprietors would concur in the de- 
liberate sentiments which the Court xrf* 
Directors had recorded of those merits. It 
was usual on these occasions to state to 
tile Proprietors the preliminary vote to 
wdiich the Court of Directors bad agreed, 
and it sometimes happened that that vote 
w as proposed to the Court of Proprietors 
for their adoption ; but that course would 
not now be taken, as it was considered 
more gratifying to tlie Proprietors then)- 
selves, as well as more complimentary 
to the noble individual in question,, to 
leave it entirely to the Court to take such 
steps as might appear best calculated to 
attain the object they all liad in view. 
The object of the vote which the Court 
of Directors iiad come to, was not to praise 
nn^ particular act of this noble persctt's 
administration” — 

Then, he would ask, why should his 
Honourable Friend (Mr. J. Smith), or any 
other Honourable Proprietor, move for 
papers, at present, that had a reference to 
one “ pnrticvlar actf and one act only, of 
the Noble Marquess’s long administration? 
(//<«?, /id'ar). If it was the wish of, the 
Court, as he presumed it was, to take o 
general view of the whole public conduct 
of the Marquess of Hastings in India, 
why did his Hon, Friend move for docu- 
ments that related only to one specific, 
isolated act? {Hear). He (Mr. Hume) 
would tell the Court, before he concluded. 
The speech went on, — But to place on 
the recoids of the Company their opinion 
of his general conduct during a period 
of nine years. On that account they In^d 
not deemed it necessary to produce any 
papers ; for the history of the Noble 
Marquess, was to be found in every docu- 
ment which had been transmitted 
India for several years past.” 

But he would not further lire the Court 
with these quotations and testimonials, ex- 
cept th.it he would just state thus much: 
that after this last period, tliere seemed to 
have been but one unanimous opinion 
among the Directors and Proprietors upon 
the subject of the Noble Marquess’s services 
and merits ; it was therefore most im- 
portant tliat, if any tiling had since ix- 
curred to affect that question, that there 
should be laid, ai^ indeed it was the duty 
of the Court of Directors to lay before 
3 L ‘2 
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Ais Qoj^yt, ja ijt^fineiit of alUsucb pro- 
ceeding^' as imgbt have tended to induce 
that alteration oi .opinionf {Hear, hear). 

it might be asked, had his 
41op. Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) moved for 
thapapera vvhich formed the subject of his 
nfM^ion?., ^»y,— for the very reason that 
been assigned by his otlier Hon. 
.Fyi^nd (Mr. J. Sinitli), who had moved 
4^e;£nh^iidment: because there were re- 
pprte,. inbinuatioiis and rumours abroad, 
respecting tlie distinguished Nobleman in 
Question, which lie (Mr, Hume), for one, 
believed to be false. {Hear!) And yet 
that Hon. Proprietor (Mr. J. Smith), after 
the expression of a similar opinion, had 
moved, before be sat down, for those very 
Hyderabad papers, upon accusations rela- 
tiye to transactions in that part of India, 
which he professed to consider false and 
unfounded, (Acar, hear!) and which he 
therefore would not believe. But (wliich 
Wits yet more inconsistent) his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Smith) had said, *‘the Pro- 
prietors, in this matter, knew nothing.’ 
And yet, in a moment afterwards, his Hon. 
Friend bad added ‘*that be knew that the 
Pir(M;tors had taken into cousi deration 
the 3 services of the noble Marquis, and 
bad determined not to give him ^5,000 
a-y ears’ ^ Now he (Mr. Hume), con- 
tended that here his Hon. Friend’s asser- 
tion applied to bin) self : he, as a Proprietor, 
cQuUl know Dotlung about the business. 
^Hear!) How did bis Hon. Friend know 
to l^the fact? 

> Xhc C/«»rnBa«.— -Mr, Smith might know 

because on a former day Mr. Potttson 
had said as much. 

Mr» .fi&me.-— Bui his Hon. Friend had 
aJ^o^sakl, that he knew fliat the Directors 
had papers relative to the matter in ques- 
tion Iiefore thena. How did he know 
that? {Hear I) At least his Hon. Friend 
bad no right to know it ; it was a piece 
of partial, unofficial information ; and he 
thought such information as ought to have 
induced his Hon. Friend to adopt quite a 
ddferent course. A question had been 
put to him (Mr. Hume) by. the Hon. 
Proprietor (Mr, Kinnaird), as to the way 
in which he should bring this matter befm^ 
tbis Court. He had immediately an- 
swer^ his Hon. Friend, that he bad no 
doubt that, up to a certain period, the 
Noble Marquess’s conduct stood perfectly 
unhnp^hed. His Hon. Friei^ (Mr. 
Kinnaird) bad no authority to go on : but 
•there, were reports of a malicious nature 
abfQddr to the general effect, that sorae- 
tbinghad occiured under the Government 
in |ndia>of a peculiar and an unpleasant 
untitfer He had undertaken to tell 
Friend^ that it would be bis 
0^1% .most anxieftis wish ffiat the papers 
nec^tary ' for , the illustratkm the 
^ble (Individual’s public cohduet, from 
tiie ^period - last «poken of lo tiwe present 
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time, should be laid before die Court ; and 
his Hou, F'riend expressed his intention of 
moving accordingly. He (Mr. Hume) 
had furdier observed, that if 1b* Hob, 
Friend bad been a member of the Secr^ 
Committee, he might have had it in his 
power to THidce the necessary seloe- 
tion of papers, and to move for the pro- 
dueftion of the docomonts so selected j but 
that, under present circumstances, his only 
way would be, to bring the Noble Mar- 
quis’s conduct before the Court of Pro- 
prietors upon the broadest possible’ view. 
Let the Court compare the condxict of the 
Company towards his Lofftship on former 
occasions, let them call that to their recol- 
lection, and ask whether tliey had not al- 
ready come to two specific votes of thanks 
to him ? Perhaps he ( Mr. Hume) stood 
at tliat moment in the ^urt, the only 
who warmly opposed tliose votes, urging 
the Court of Proprietors to take the Noble 
MiirquessV actions as a statesman aod a 
civil governw into their view ; to consider 
whether or no he bad acted up to the du- 
ties of those stations j and if they thought 
tliat he had, not to content thems^ves widi 
looking at his services in a mexo military 
point of view, in case it should tom out 
tliat such military services wctc mere ag- 
gressions upon those against whom they 
had been directed. — { Hear ! ) He appealed 
to the Court w’hether Uiis was not the lan- 
guage that he (Mr. Hume) had held upon 
the occasions in question?— (-Hear /) He 
had, in bolding it, endeavoured to put him- 
self in die situation of the Noble Marquess, 
and to enter into bis feelings ; and that he 
had done so with success, ^ inferred from 
the Nobfo Marquess’s letter to the House 
of Commons, in which, while he thanked 
them for what they had done, he seemed 
to think that he had performed services of 
a much higher character than the direct- 
ing the operations of the military force 
of India. Though he did not say as 
much in express terms, yet the letter 
went to this : that the question of his 
civil services in the government of In- 
dia being of much greater moment than 
any thing to which the vote for his mili- 
tary achievements had reference, he nri^t 
in justice have expected that those civil 
merits would also have been taken into 
emsideration. Now, "was it too much to 
assume that they who had signed or as- 
sented to a favourable opinion upon the 
Marquess of Hastings’ conduct,' who had 
lodk^ over those records, those honourable 
views of his Lord^tp’s career which' bad 
been laid before this Court ; and those 
votes, which had been a^eedto cdsewheia, 
were IxHmd to support the motion before 
them ?— ./^rear / Was it honourable in 
them to say that there was or was HCrt a 
time, at which theconduct of this Noble In*, 
dividual, like that of all others, should be 
deliberately con'sidcred ?— /" Hear f ) And 
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if upon such pape^ the e{ttnums of Ho* 
notirable Proprietois upon the merits and 
services the Marquess of Hastings, up to 
a* certain period, should remain un- 
changed ; then the questimi for the Court 
vronld be, had all former gova-nm^ received, 
at the expiration of their governments, some 
rowards ; or had they been entirely neg- 
lected and passed over? — {Hear! J If the 
answer were, that they had been rewarded, 
then in the present case the Court were 
bound to stato that there were grounds 
for this exclusion, and also what those 
founds were. He (Mr. Hume) said, as 
one of those who sate outside tlie bar, that 
be could not put his finger upon the parti- 
cular act of the Noble Marquess that could 
have influenced the Court of Directors, 
'fhe Honourable Proprietor (Mr, D. 
Kinnaird) had ther^ore taken tlie only 
sensible aud respectful course. When he 
said it was “ a respectful course,*’ he meant 
this : that his Honourable Friend had not 
taken upon liimself to suggest to the Court 
ivtmS papers ought tu be laid before 
them ; much less would he have had the 
temerity to commit such an injustice as 
l»e would have been guilty of, if, in taking 
a review of a man’s conduct for nine years, 
in the government of a vast country, he 
were to move fm* papers relative to one spe- 
cific act only. That he put it to his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. I. Smith) whether that amend- 
ment of his could be persevered in, consis- 
•teiitly witli any principles of honour, of pro- 
priety, or of gratitude, as regarded the 
feeling with which the Court wa‘» bound 
to look upon the services that had been 
rendered to the Company by the ^larquess 
of Hostings . — (Hear /) But what he had 
> concurred with his Hon. Friend in think- 
ing, wlien the motion l^efore the Court was 
first suggested, and what he contended for 
to-day, and would join any Hon. Proprie- 
tor in moving for, was, tliat if any motion 
were made at all, it ought to be for all pa- 
pers connected with the conduct of the 
- Noble Marquess, and let the enquiry be into 
the whole of tliose maltei-s. He would still 
maintain that another mode of proceeding 
could not be adopted. But he would state 
to Ids Hon. Friend (Mr. Smith), that as 
they were not acquainted with the transac- 
tions to^vriiLch his speech laid referred, and 
as it could not be considered decorous in a 
public body to take up those vague and 
^mcOTtain reports, he thought (if he might 
}so' far assume the authority of the Chair- 
man), that the Court would not be war- 
ranted in proceeding at all upon such re- 
ports ; nor wcNild common propriety war- 
rant them, as a great, opulent, and most 
important body, to ^ so. He perfectly 
agreedwith diose who maintained, that if 
there was any one rule of more moment 
iiiai> another, for the observance of any 
such public body, it was*, that they 
blwlild not act upon vague and anonyrnows 
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rumours . — {Hear f) If they were once 
to n^Jeebthis rule, there would be mi end 
to the fairness and regularity of all their 
proceedings. He recommended his Hoft. 
Friend (Mr. Smith) to call, therefore, a 
Court of Proprietenrs j to remind them of 
the votes they had given ; and tlien to ask, 
not for the Hyderabad papers alone, but also 
for all other papers diat might enable them 
to decide upon the questions that had been 
raised about the Marquess. Either the Mar- 
quess of Hastings waste blame, or he was 
not to blame. If his Lordship was to 
blame, and he would suppose the CMC of 
his being blameable in the particular trans- 
action which had been adverted to— put- 
ting it, however, merely as a supposed 
case— he had committed a fault, and where 
was the man wht^e conduct in such a 
number of years had been w'itltout one ? — 
{Hear, hear !) But if this fault had been 
committed, did it countervail all the advan- 
tages and benefits that the Company had 
derived from his services? — (Afonr .') Or 
w'as it fit that it should be acted upon with- 
out examination or inquiry ? Suppo^ng, 
however, on the contrary, that no blame at 
all was imputable to theMarqu ess, would his 
Hon Friend (Mr. J. Smith) be prepared to 
say, that if these Hyderabad papers were on 
the table of the Proprietors, and nothing 
should result from them for or against the 
Marquess of Hastings, that their produc- 
tion alone would satisfy either the Court of 
Proprietors or the Directors, or the public 
mind, or, above all, the Marquess himself? 
— {Hear!) Would it not be felt, that 
more w as to be seen than documents rela- 
ti\ e to one single fact ? and would it not 
be necessary to satisfy the minds of men 
with respect to the remainder of bis Lord- 
ship’s public conduct ? He (Mr. Hume) 
was convinced, from the high and unsul- 
lied character which his Hon. Friend was 
known to possess, and of w hich he himself 
had had a considerable experience, that he 
(Mr. &nith) would, upon a second view of 
the matter, perceive that lie was not about 
to do that justice which he must in his 
own mind, have proposed to do by the 
amendment he had submitted. But the 
motion of his other Hon. Friend (Mr, D. 
Kinnaird) embraced every thing that the 
interests of the case and of justice required : 
for it proposed, That it be referred to 
the Court of Directors forthwith to take 
into their consideration, and r^mrt to 
this Court, their judgment upon papers 
relative to the whole public conduct of 
Lord Hastings.” Now what would the 
amendment go to ? What would the re- 
fusal of the Court to accede to the original 
motion for the production of papers, gene- 
rally, imply ? Why, tliat up to tbfis period, 
the reports that were abroad recrived*’ a 
certain degree of confirinaftion. If the 
Directors’ declined or disputed granting 
the object Of tlie motion, such a course en 
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tlmr pRrt w<mld t«nd to encomnge a sus. 
picion that til€»e bad been, in the! conduct 
of the Marquess of Hastings, Something dis- 
graceful, ittiprofier, or corrupt ; and there- 
for# it was diat he (Mr. Hume) contended 
it was not just and proper to that Nobie- 
jnaii, or to the Company, or to the Go- 
Temment of India, that any thing in the 
s^kpe of authentic information on the sub- 
jects that bad been adverted to should !>e 
<^oncealed from the Court of Proprietore, 
Avowing this opinion, and supposing 
Hon. Members behind the bar to be actu- 
ated by similar senlimente, what would be 
hiJj (Mr. Hume’s) feeling, were he in 
their situation ? It would be this : to re- 
ceive the recommendation of the Hon. 
proprietor, and to furnish the required 
papers; If there were any that were to be 
specially rfiosen from among others, the 
Directors were the most proper persons to 
make ^uch selection. They would have, 
not merely to lay a successive series before 
the Court of Proprietors, marked A, B, C, 
and so on, but to do a much more difficult 
thing, and it might be doubted how far it 
was practicable to do it at ail. Now he 
thought that what they should rather do 
might easily be suggested ; for up to the 
year 1892, it was of course to be assumed, 
that the Noble Marquess’s conduct ^tood 
unchallenged. But since 1822 there 
miglit have been (for what any Proprietor 
at present knew to the contrary) five or 
si:x transactions, at Hyderabad or elsewhere, 
in which the conduct of his Lordsiiip had 
been considered improper Well, tlien, 
the Court of Directors would be surely 
only doing their duty, if they made a re- 
port to the Court of Proprietore of the 
nature and particulars of every one of 
those transactions which might really hare 
taken place, or which liad been alluded to 
in those rumours that were about. — 
f ffear / J Tlie Hon. Gentlemen behind 
the bar bad been simply required to do 
this by the Ho:i Proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird) and he did submit, that no other 
mode of proceeding could with fairness or 
consistency be adopted. Let the Court 
observe the advantage of that mode over 
the amendment proposed by his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Smith}. Suppose, in the 
event of that amendment being carried, it 
should afterwards turn out that they had 
moved for the wrong papers — {Hear/) a 
likely circumstance enough, seeing that 
they had no private information to guide 
them in the matter. The ’Noble Marquess, 
doubtless, had lo reckon upon many l)e- 
hind tlie bar who were his warm friends, 
as Well as upon others w ho were most hos- 
tile to him, and therefore, on the course 
which it was proposed to take by this 
am#iidii|ent, some of those gentlemen 
wlfHld feel it thwr duty to prepare every 
thing which could make for the case of the 
Marquess; while others would 


to provide all that was likely to a^nst 
him. He (Mr. Hume) did entreat bis 
Hon. Friend, then, to consider whether he 
was not rather going to the commission of 
an act of injustice, by calling for papers 
in this limited manner, and proceeding to 
judge the merits of the Noble Marquess 
upon evidence bearing on a single specific 
act? — {Hear/) This would never do; 
and if, on the other hand, there was any 
alteration to be suggested in the motion of 
the Hon, FVoprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird), 
no doubt he would most readily offer it, 
so tiiftt it should go to this extent— to lay 
before the Court of Proprietors all the 
papers and documents, eras many of them 
as could be obtained, relative to the pubKc 
conduct of the Marquess of Hastings in the 
government of India sim'e the commence- 
ment of 1822. This, be thought, would 
be an unexceptionable proposition ; where- 
as, if a specific and partial motion were 
agreed to, it would oblige one or more mem- 
bers to be from time to time moving for 
this or that particular document. His Hon. 
Friend would be entirely satisfied by the 
production of all the papers ; all he claimetl 
was, that justice should be done lo the 
Noble Marquess {Hear /) wIk) was 
abroad, and could not take a part in these 
proceedings. All he contended for w’as*, 
that gentlemen, who w’ere even the most 
adverse to that Noble Marquess, ought, 
on every principle of fairness and jus- 
tice, to see that every means should be 
afforded for a full, proper, and impartial 
examination into this subject. {Cheers). If 
this object could only be attained, he (Air. 
Hume) cared not in what manner; — whe- 
ther it were through the motion of his 
Hon. Friend (Air. Kinnaird), or through 
the introduction of some other, in which 
w’ords might be inserted that should 
comprehend all such documents as might 
be necessary to shew’ the Court of Pro- 
prietors the general scope, character, and 
effect of the Alarquess’s administration. 
J.et not that Court do, to so distinguished 
an individual, the extreme injustice of 
confining the documentary evidence to one 
single fact, where they were called upon 
maturely to consider so extensive and va- 
rious a subject, as the conduct of their 
late Governor- General. Under tliese im- 
pressions, he called upon the Court to 
beware how they agreed to a proposed 
amendment, when, by a slight alteration 
in the wording of the original motion, they 
might include all the papers that could be 
called for; and he w’as the more solicitous 
that they should exercise this caution, 
upon the principle, that every man who 
was anxious for his own honour, wuuld 
never willingly subscribe to an act that 
might endanger the honour of another. 
{Cheers.) 

General Sir Jehn Deryle ^ — roee at the 
same time with Mr. K. Jackson, and 
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louiily caUed for, proceeded to address 
the Coart as follows ^ I am the last 
mao ia the world, Sir, w^ho, upon ordi- 
nary occasions, would willingly trespass 
upon the time of llie Court ; and I have to 
apologize to my Hon. Friend for now in- 
terrupting him,, because } do not know any 
man existing who can throw more light 
upon any subject that he undertakes to 
bring before a public meeting, or who is 
listened to on all such occasions with more 
deserved attention than ray Hon. Friend. 
I came down to this Court ii pon a former 
day, as well as this morning, prepared to 
address some observations to it, which it 
seemed to me important to offer, on a sub- 
ject in which I feel the deepest interest ; 
but the discussion of to-day has taken so 
new and so extraordinary a turn, in con- 
sequence of what has fallen from the Hon. 
Gentleman before me, that I must rea.ly 
endeavour to change the whole line of ar- 
gument which I had iiiteiided to take ; and 
to advert, with the Chairman’s permission, 
first, to what has been said by tlie chair, 
and afterwards to uhat I’ell from my lion. 
Friend. (Mr. J. Smitli), I do indeed. 
Sir, regret to differ with him on thi^ occa- 
sion, because it ir. painful to be opposed in 
any W'ay to a gentleman, whose honour 
and personal virtue^ are so well known and 
so nnivei^lly resjiected, and for w hich no 
man venerates him more than 1 do. — 
(Hear/) But, though I diller with my 
Hon. Friend, in the fi.st place, as to the 
whole view whicli he takes of Indian af- 
fairs, and should liojic to be able satisfac- 
torily to shew^ tlie Coart, if the subject 
were to come before it. that he has adopted 
most erroneous opinions upon that matter ; 
I feel that this is not a period at v\ inch, 
with any rea-on, or with any piospect of 
being listened to, I could stand up before 
an already tired and exhausted Court to 
discuss those topics ; or to review the 
whole of those grountU ^vhich my Hon. 
Friend bas so ably travelled over. I have 
becA called upon, as I conceive, by this 
Court, (hear, hear / } to deliver those ob- 
servations which in part I came prepai’ed 
to offer; they will he princij’ully addressed 
to meet what lias fallen from you, Sir, and 
ray Hon. Friend ; and from ilie circum- 
stance of your presiding, I am induced to 
think, Sir, that you ought to have the 
precedence of my iiicad. And in the first 
place, a want of courtesy has been imputed 
to me by the Chair. (Hear /) I did think, 
L confess, that a want of courtesy would 
havo been just tlie last thing tliat would 
ever be charged against me; but I do 
declare, that liad I known one mode that 
might be deemed more courteous tliaii 
another, that mode I would have adopted 
in addressing myself to you. Sir. (Hear, 
hear I) I came down to this Couit, un- 
dotibteilly, -with a determined resolution 
to forget every thing that had liappened 


(on a recent occafdon) of an unpleasant 
nature ; and 1 meant to address you in 
that tone and temper, in which every man 
ought to deliver himself at a public meet- 
ing. Bly Hon. Friend, Gentlemen, has 
told you, tliat he was called upon by me, 
to answer the questions I transmitted to 
him in his capacity of Chairman ; and he 
seems to consider that 1 ought to have ap- 
plied to him, ctmfidentially, as an indivi- 
dual Director. Perhaps so; — perhajw I 
should have done w rong in applying to 
him, either as the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, or simply as a Director ;~— 
but I own I thought I should have hit him 
when I appealed to him as an honest man. 
(Cheers,) I did hope that I sliould not 
have to come before this Hon. Court to- 
day ; but I am heartily rejoiced to see such 
a lull meeting as that which 1 have tlie 
lionour to adtlrcss, because I hope that 
our object — the object which the friends 
of the Marquess of Hastings have in view, 
will be obtained by an ample, fair, and 
impartial discussion, before an impartial 
auditory. (Hear/) Isay I have deter- 
mined to forget w hat has passed, because, 
if I may use a common and vulgar ex- 
pression, 1 would at all times be the last 
man to rip up old sores ; and therefore 
I come to the main object of ray appearing 
here to-day — I mean, the vindication of 
the character of my Noble Friend the 
Marquess of Hastings. (Hear /) From my 
know ledge of my Hon. Friend lielow me, 
(Mr. J. Smith), I confess that I am grieved 
and astonished at the mode he has adopted 
of bringing on this question, because, if 
the greatest enemy of the Marquess of Haa- 
ting!> had wished to devise a mode by which 
he might rivet, dovetail, fix, and fasten all 
the foul aspersions which have been so 
lately cast upon the Marquess, he could not 
have devised one more effectual for such a 
purpose than has this day been adopted, 
by perhaps the most upright and honest 
man in this country. { Hear, hear / ) I 
differ entirely from ray Hon. Friend in all 
that he has said in respect to the origin of 
tire war in India ; but that is really a sub- 
ject which is too long for me to liegin upon 
at this late hour of the day. laughs) 
But when he states his dislike to war, I 
grant that our feelings may possibly differ 
on that subject ; yet surely there can be no 
difference, not as to feeling, but as to com- 
mon sense, about the efficacy and benedt 
of tlK).>e two W'ars, the prosecution of 
which has procured for the Marquess- of 
Ilastinj^ the appiobatioii and tb^ka of 
Parliament, the Country,- and this Hon. 
Court;— 'of which votes of thanks, ihow> 
ever, as the Hon. Propektor (Mr. H^ne)' 
has observed, my Hon. Friend could 
have heard one wortl when he came^doww to 
decide upon the question before the Coui^ 
The of the w^ar 1 speak of, it is well 

know n, was pursued by tlie nd/le Marquis, 
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m4 ni ;t|^^|l,die 

ag^^ ^iefiaigt 4C’o^ v^u^ie^ ^tftfb .$ecbisdtt4' 

sahiiliton of ifbn; f’#iwd*».cdm<n\inUatfi<m/ 

6ur £xii^^ (iS5?i£jr, hear^ hear f) must hayje k^— **' f^wifi 

I ttb forther consideradon, how- not pM ^ow the ma$^-i^d ; 

^vei^ cf^tbase two great and necessary l^ow that the Server is b^tef 

^ ^be happy termination of whic^ i^ncipai-^-hut trUio that 

toh^ since arrived; I shaiialv> Aafl hot lEscover,” 1 am really 

^J^ifi^.'^ that prodigy performed by the to have occupied so much yohfti^j 
. 'li<[$kile maniiifv;, whirh in this age of mifa- (Heart hear /) but hefbre I sH'dlo^p^ If- 
■i4e% Mri:»!i ifd :i;y I Ion. Friend has heard low me to say, that I degree hi'V 

of the miracles lhat it is rumoured have Hon. Friend in every things he si^ 

recently performed in diis country), upon dns question, excepting that rim. tff 
' might itrelf almost pass for a miracle I his speech in whidi be announce^ ms i5r- 




^Secohdaiy' 
F^^d^.commuouatfkm/' 

Tbht l!)j[i^ec^or must hay^ smi— 
not foa ^ow the mas^-l^d ; f 
l^ow that the Server is b^tef 
!^Dcipai-*-but who that Frinbi{^‘'ii 
^lafl hot iSscover.'* 1 am really 
to have occupied so much yohfti^j 
(Heart hear /) but hefbre I sH'dlo^b^ If- 
low me to say, that I degree' ihV 
Hon. Friend in every things he h^ si^ 


WHtlt, 


'might itrelf almost pass for a miracle I 
mean, 'the beihgable to subdne and extern 
' xpinate, as;^ as reflects their future hos- 
iiHtie^' 40,000 mounted banditti, whose 
- rii pb j gi ^ it bad been hitherto found ixnpos- 
tat Tesdst, TIrey were a nation of 
' xarialry^ without toggle, without stores, 
1 kMdi£[ig their commissariat supplies m 
Unprotected , villages and defenceless 
^'hamlets xrf d«ir timid and unfortunate 
* viCtints;— were a devastating, active 
ahd crye! eneipy, whose forced contribu- 
TtioiA were always repaid by rapine, rape, 
and'miriw^. ' {Hear /) And yet riie de- 
ariut^lroF'^s race of ferocious robbers 
^^ae^nS^th be a service altog^her overlooked 
lion. Friend, (hear, hear /) whose 
however, is so well known to 
-hifehflsec But diese Fmdanrees, of whom 
in 'jBiirope hear so much, and the 
^^j^eojpde^ln mdia have felt so mudi, this 
^poyAdoUa horde of marauds, the Marquess 
H^nigS has; with k degree of farm- 
s^adty, af^prbdence that can never 
be ‘Sunkieritly praised, reduced into a 
Cf^diti<htihat will '^Ricfually disable them 
f#tore-ri^W)Ag their former aggressions. 
I'Now tadt, wiil my Hon, krim^d wail 


t arid a^eep'ovnr these unfertunate Pbidairees 
^^hO'hare been^ banished out of their coun- 
'^ve-had their trade rudely 
’^iBlifceff out of ^etr hands? (jEfeor /} If 
"'lia^Wilh hot, how will he justily the two 
-htUtts' Whkh ha^e been occasioned by them ? 
-<>But l IhUre imodier question to a^ him, 
,'lhiitt Crimea much nearer home tl^ the 
'• (FIndaneeis* ^ (Aiaugh). 1 desir^ Sir, to 
^jlmoW'bywh^'rigkty — on what account,— 
>aAy'HK>m Friend rises upon -this question 
OiWiik tf pit^los^n about Hyderabad? 

JHow does he know any thing 
'^^devfdiad ? I will tell you : he 
,^mu'st hflfcv^ known whatever facts he sup- 
rt fMMriOihnriseif to be in possession of, fiom 
-mn^onewho isamember ofthe Court of 
rfOjsfastdrik'^ {^Heitr f') That mendier of 
f/thttfiouet ^ IKreetors, whoever he may 
i I'CfttWhot -by pDssibili^ have ananaged 

cbotriRv on devk^a better chamkel for the 
Sidii^aimi ^anyhe^leinsuiuariotK against 
et^erNtMe aCiiiraueu^;<betattae doubdesshe 
( yit f.bavi» kn^n welb that, a» jcqiniug 
hftBBi hiwwrif, I a.pritattyiaoiMpee heari- 
(iri|iri§ ir^Mfb^-dbtfn woHAd ttariec ahde 
tliriaitwAyto^ijSBfciifiiah'^ oh* ibe^ other .hand. 


d exter- teirtion of calling for papers thkt lufjm 
ure bos- throw a light upon tfie subjeefbefore ®e 
whose Court, As the friend of such a ipdb -as 
I ixnpos- the Marquess of Hastings, I am most hdtp^ 
ition of to hear tiiat any paper which regards 
t stores, conduct of that most honourtdde add m^ 
jpjies in distingmsbed Individual Is likely, td fc 
fenceless brought before you. If f am iKsked rihat 
srtunate papers I would wish to be laid before 'ib|^ 
active Hon. Court? I answ«r-^aU. (Ckeeihf, 
ontribu- do not desire any selected papers ; I Wi^lt 
e, rape, no set-off— no concealments— nri ebnekt^ 
tiie de- with closed doors. Let all be doUfe fe’lBe 
robbers light of day, and every tiring be teid 
^looked the public. (Hear/) We wish fbi^‘|fc 
) whose approbation of the Court of Pi-i^riebh^, 
nown to in the first place ; and in tire next fbr ikijt 
f whom of the Court of I^Tecters ; of whom, 
and the the way, I would just obseree, that T doif- 
idi, this sider we are not so much their c<mistftuefks 
farquess as they are our constituents. And ' I 
of farm- add, that 1 have no will in the Vt^orhf'fo 
Eiu never cast the slightest rejection upori timi^riilrist 
t Into a mpecttdrle body, or upon th^pnaeeetiln^ 
tde^m 2 am always, upon princ^le, fHettdiy'lD 
ressions. constituted authorities, even ^OUgh'iAey 
md wail should have been misled; But I Wi^t 
ndarrees these papers, and I say agafin,' 

UP coun- of tii^. Let «very thing be lidd b^bve 

s rudely the Court. If yOu suppose tiiad vre riwtit 

r ./) If auy thing kept back, out a^ ^eli^ for 

the two the Marquis of Hastings, yob are^iiidMd 

y them ? egregiously mistaken. Wd wmitpifoifo^. 

isk him, (Hear, hear!) And for what purMad? 

tbair the For this single one ; that the 4ruili /Hfoy 

'I, Sir, to come out— the truth, the whole tnitb^^ rind 

:ount,— nothing but the truth, (Hear, Acdr/^)?' SSI-, 
juestkm I am most grateful for the H^ulgekae^f 
erabad? tiie Court, and the kindnem WiS vriMi 
ay thing . they have been pleased to HatMVfo ffkn/ b«t 
reu : he I know too well what pubHh ro cit ili^ rifo, 

he sup- to think of trespasting any kaiige^Stti^rie 
rf, from tiw of this. (Hear !)h i hddiiiitariM, 
Court of it is true, to coaomit soitii'a tre s pate j bat 
ifoer of the course which the debate Oi 
he may < mken, has so completely’ altdred> dMfioe 
nanaged of argument t should tie dlepo^4d taifr, 
1 fiew the r that L am‘ Bot prqpaned>tu'prflieecdk$^v|d 
i against -will therefore no fuftiiet«^tnlmT 0 pai 4 l^ 
htiesshe . ^uatet pleasure which 
«qimng , will derive from. Ibtei^^^o injrLftffi] 
. Jffflendi**- or iTiiiiKlaofi 

ir maAe , JacAaMbnQvera'eaprafo^ged, 

9* /hand, iit«tlW:<tn»nEti(^ las'expkifoiKBn^.iiabetha^s 
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of to have ^oowi^ so exU^dlr 

^ptrast as Iiad “that Ijeen exhi- 
bit . between, the exceljb^ and fmia^ 
ch^ct^ which those who heard ,’ Idm 
knew the Sjon. Proprietor (Mr, J. Smith) 
to.posses^ and the singniarly rash and in- 
advertent . proposition which he had sub- 
ioiued to the Court. That it was such, he 
thpu^t he ^ou]id he able to demonstrate 
to, the Hon. Gentleman himself, if he 
would condescend to listen to the few ob- 
that he (Mr. Jackson) intended 
tp Oder. What was the alleged reason for 
dus extraordinary proposition ?>~-(a propo- 
sith^p, by the bye, at which even the Hon. 
Qpntlfwnan (Mr. Poynder) who seconded 
it, seemed to tremble, as too nearly ap- 
proaching the **suggesiio falsi*' which he 
hnd. -deprecated, and a> not coming up to 
hls own liberal notion of the que^ion}. 
Xhe first feeling expressed by the Hon. 
Gentleman- (Mr, J. Smith) w'as, that he 
could itot consent to that approbation of 
increased territory l>y conquest, wiiich the 
resplutipn that h^ been read went to im^ 
ply,^ in the Marquess of Hastings* favour. 

be (Mr. Jackson) would not at 
this tune enter upon that extremely difii- 
cnltj and abstract question. But let the 
XVoprietor at least recollect what 
hiid Stated by his Hon. Friend (Mr. 
]^inpiaird)i who had * shewn that the 
C^urt oi Directors had already recognizecl 
tlto wars in question as ‘‘glorious and 
successful.’* It was the Court of Direc- 
tofsi, therefore, which was accused ; { hear ! ) 
for the Horn Gentleman did accuse them 
of, having been weak enough or wrong 
enpu|d^ to adopt and eulogize those wars 
which were, in the Hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, so objectionable. «o,” 

jfrqoa Mr. J. It was thus tlKit he 

had ^understood that Hon. Gentleman; 
but if ho W'as in error, let that question 
dr<u^, But bis Hon. Friend bad taken up 
aaoiber argument, and one which was 90 
efitea. xesorted to as to be hacknied in that 
CwiiFi^ when a gentleman found himself 
pinched for fmxiliary reasoning, he gene- 
rally found, out that his adversaries wished 
to inmlt the 4^ourt Directors. {A 
Iciugilb.) What \ had his Hon. Friend, w ho 
•a|4u Parliament;, sat there so long and to 
to Httle purpose, that in his attendance in 
the House (and the Court were aw^are how 
tetuhioua and active a member he was), he 
hadAMer turned over the £ast-India Act 
of Ihia? -(ifear/) Did be not know 
thaliapditx act it was provided that every 
milW of^^ihia kind should originate with 
tha^ Coiirt «f Pro^tfietors? Why the 
powgr ' of origiimtm^ motioas of this 
natnne vm abnost the only vthing which 
BadiMheat bad defuived the Directors of. 

Goort .of DtrOctora had^ therermne, 
no ability to give the Masques^ of Hastily 
aap^Bimgy avea wcee so diqfrosed ; 
tfaoi^Act ptxndded that- tha Coort Fh>- 
Astatic Journ. — No. 1 00. 


pjrietorsj^pidd maj^e suchg^m§» 

^c€oti pf the Board of Coutrouh ^jStad 
the X^egkjature made this eriactment Ii^<§y 
or inconsiderately ? No ; its object w^ 
gfe<Ui and ^lant commander^ 
ligbtened statesmen, distinguished gover- 
nors^ and civil and military odicers,„who 
might emineruly serve tihe Company, should 
know that their rewards were to originate 
with the Company. (Hear/) This was, 
accmdingly, so provided by the terms of 
the Act of Parliament But the Hon. 
Proprietor said, in rather a signifiopnt 
manner, “ 1 have reason to think 
Directors do not concur with you, I am- 
prehend that tliey do not participate in tpe 
feeling which has dictated those resolu- 
tions, but differ with you, upon th^ 
subjects, in toio.** If such a fact could by 
possibility be true — in the year 1822, 
the Directors could ^ve agr^d to pass 
such handsome and glowing eulogiuma 
upon the conduct of the Marquess of 
tings — if, in the year 1819, thqy could 
within those walls have tendered bito , 4 ^ 
tribute of their public thanks, for the.ext^- 
ordinary ability, vigour, and^ent wlfich 
had rescued India from a state of absolute 
insecurity and peril, and had placed its 
government upon a rock— if they ,wbo, 
in the year 1818, had described the serviqes 
of the Marquess of Hastings in language so 
animated and so powerful, that his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Kinoaird) bad shewn bis 
good taste in quoting their expressions ^ 
more effective than any which he could 
himself hope to use— if tlay, who<hxd 
so panegyrized Xiord Hastiu^’ achlev- 
ments, as to have induced a IsUe Chainnan 
to exclaim that such a Govemoi:-.Geiieiial 
there bad never been before, and he feei^ 
never would be again (Aear/)— df, after 
all tliis, the Court of Directors had not 
really admitted the xz^rits of the Marq^^ss 
of Hastings, but differed in iola firom iheur 
own public resolution, they (tlte Direc- 
tors) must be either among the profouad- 
est hypocrites (they would p^rdipa 
term) that ever abused public fiinqtlaii, 
or the zeal of the Hon. Member must have 
betrayed him into a great misappi^beneton 
of fact! (Hear/) Ihe Hon. Member 
spedte of himself as umnformed oi the 
conduct of the Marquess of Haallngs. 
{Hear / ) Perhaps he did his Hon. Prumd 
no disservice when he reminded the Cour^ 
that very recently the Hmi* Gentfan^n 
had said that wasi toe first timeof hiaatim- 
dance in a General Cmrrt j and to«day ba 
had apologized for the earnest manner (In 
which, he opposed the motion befiore theiti, 
adding that he hardly knew what motmlB 
particultf had hrou^itJdm, but, ^ imy^diia 
curiosity had Inrou^ > him dowtoiumi 
toe preset occasion. He Jadeson} 
heartily wished that his eua^flBity woeld 
faring hint there immfa oAener,. (hmr/) 
toe Coyrt would theaa. have toe liniefit »of 

Voi. XVII. 3 M 
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hjS; taTentft'ahd expenfe^e." {l^edr /) 

T?iit II) iiic niwui too rUudi for 

ilio**!* who (“onsluntly attended, and who 
did sonieilnius lahoiir night and day upon 
the groat that occasionally arose 

ip^ rjispect "of the Company’s affairs, and 
in reading over those collections of papers 
whic^ 'were necessary to he perused — was 
it^too much for those whose exertions were 
constf^ntly directed to do good to the 
people of India — [hear !) was it too much 
for them to a^k the ITon. Proprietor to 
\yithdraw an amendment, the most fertile 
in. calumny and injurious construction of 
any he had ever heard? (ifmr / ) It was, 
that the Court of Proprietors should call 
upon the Directors for those papers only 
tha^ related to the transactions at Plydera- 
b^d; and the ground assigned for this 
qQ,pr$e, w'as a sort of rumour that had ob- 
tain^ abroad, whic!) the ITon. Proprietor 
hnnself prefes^-ed not to believe. He 
f Mr. R. Jackson) sincerely believed that 
declaration. Tt was true that the Proprie- 
tors often heard whispers about what 
pa$^d in tlie Court of Directors — such 
ha^ ever been, the case : he too had under- 
stpo^j, that some of tliose Directors who 
h^ tilled for the. Hyderabad papers, had 
dsglafed tliefr belief, upon their honour, 
WQyr did not touch the personal cha- 
rjipter ofthe Nuble Maripie'S in the slightest 
possible an nor. But he (Mr. Jackson) 

Twu)id ask wli ether any body would read 
Itbc prppose^ amendment without referring 
it to fnr.t pep, ‘ d paragraph which had 
>liOikid the I eye? His Hon. 

rri,’:.d I I'i - .t confined his motion 
lo.iJir Muh-i'ii- lid ; '.vers : was be aware 
Unit by so tloing, he shut out from the pub- 
those important documents which had 
fetched them since 1 822, relative to the 
invi^stmcnts, revenue, and present state of 
](nitia? [Hear ^ hear f) notone of which 
vvoutd the amendment, as now moved, 
pbmpme ! and yet their bearing upon the 
question of the Noble Marquess’s conduct 
his government was of the most strik- 
ing character. For example, they all 
hnew that, in the year 1813, when the 
Marquess cf Hastings assumed the govern- 
ment of India, so low was their public 
f^T^it, that their Ponds were at 12 percent, 
discount; and that when the Noble Mar- 
i^yess q^uitted the government, he left their 
public credit so high, that their Bonds 
were at from 14 to 16 per cent, premium, 
notwithstanding that the Interest w'as then 
payable only in India. (JTenr / ) Was it 
fair then, even upon this simple statement, 
^y, tl^t the public should be called 
to ’consider the Hyderabad papeis, 

. ^d ye|: that the st^ement of their funds 
form no part of the question to be 
goysi^f^red? . Again, with respect to their 
’^asu^y hatahees : liow few of tbe I’ro- 
prietore' ki?ew that there was ah excess, 
comparing the years I8T4 and 1821, of 
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froril^^,0(X^000, to £7,000,000? 
and were the papa^ bn tliis imjhiir- 

tant subject to be also excluded ? 
with respect to the ihetejee of revemiii't 
the revenue of 1613-14 was afeottt 
£18,400,000; 1821.22abont£2«5,600,000, 
making an increase of above five million^; 
and the increase or excess for 1822-23 
confidently^ expected to be full' six mtlKcMs 
sterling! a sum more than sufficierA t6 
have wiped off every" shilling of debtinettf- 
red during the Noble Lord’s war and pea6e 
administration, had it been thciught wfee 
so to liave applied it, and even then fearve 
an applicable balance of about £l,000,000 
in the hands of the Indian GoverorireHt ? 
And were these proud and satisfaetdry 
memorials to be kept back? Then, ai fo 
their Investments • who did not rfecollikft 
the official lamentations on that head, of 
about 1802, when the Directors, in their 
public dispatch to Bengal, say, ''‘iriifte 
present sHuation of the Company’s aflfeits, 
with a debt in India beyond all fbfmer 
amount, and a scarcity of money thei« 
beyond all former experience, in conse- 
quence of w hich pubTTc credit is depressed, 
and the investments have been reduced Or 
wdiolly' suspended !” Behold the contrast ! 
The investments, that is, the supplies from 
liidia to England, beyond those from 
England to India' taking the average of 
twenty years up to 1813, w"ere abOut 
£480,400 ; taking an average of the same 
from 1814 to 1822, tlie eight years of his 
Lordship’s administration, they artiohtit&d 
to about £1,300,000 per annum ; the Ex- 
cess was extraordinary ! Yet, splendid as 
this picture was, it was almost withdut 
shade ! [Hear^ hear /) They did noto^re 
this state of their affairs to grinding taxa- 
tion ; on the contrary, according to a report 
w'hich he held in his hand, althongb the 
Noble Marquess had eased the subject of 
several vexatious imposts, he had not levi^ 
a new one during his government, (/ffcwr, 
hear ') Now, with such documents ^is 
these before them, what could be more in- 
vidions or improperthan to movefor a single 
class of papers, foundingthemotion u^n 
an anonymous paragraph, which a 
paper had inadvertently indulged its ruffian 
fabricator with the insertion of! And Wbtild 
the Hon. Member, while by his mutiba 
he gave consequence and countehahtt^o 
such a calumny, sink these recordc<f'»- 
snrances of the state of India? Wiijit 
or was it not such as he had described it to 
he, under the government of die Nbftle 
Marquess? Did they not know that ^ a, 
gallant officer, to whom the Court sdthe 
time since gave £I,CXX) a-year, had-'ex|rt^ 
sed himself, after a tdur of inspectfoA,^^n 
the strongest terms ? Perhaps thfe^ Cfidrt 
would not object to hear art 
die report of that officer, Sir DdHd "Och- 
terlony, w’ho, since the clos^^ df 
had been ordered to traVet^*"and 
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tiie Malwa and other distcicts and states in 
that quarter over which our dominion or 
protection now extends., comprizing several 
roiUions of populatioru “ I have c.ily to 
said that General, ** that throughout 
njy tour I have derived tlie most sincere 
^atihcatioQ from o1>berving the encourag- 
ing aspect of the country. From, tiie prince 
to t)^ j^^a^nt I have found every class 
^oq,uejaViu their expressions of gratitude to 
the. JBriti^ Government, for the blessings 
they, enjoy under its protection. Peace and 
<;9gifnrt on all sides ; discontent and dis- 
slUiafaction appear to be unknown, except 
ioaiow districts in the immediate power 
of, l^^indiah’s relations.” {Hear, hear!) 
,Would the Hon. Proprietor nov/ wish to 
press his amendment ? Had he been pre 
sent in the last Court, he might lun e had 
the pleasure of liearlng Sir John iMalcohn 
quoted in contirmation on the->e subjects. 
pe,(Mr. Jackson) had the exiract In bis 
hand? but he need not repeat it. He must, 
Jiqyvever, appeal to what fell from an Ibeii. 
,X)h^ctor (jfr. Money) on a former day. 
What, said that Hon. Director, was now 
the Company’s situation? — Greatly ex- 
tended territories, increased investinetit^, 
ample revenues, aji overtiowiag treasury, 
htternal improvements effected to a va^t 
justice and wise laws univer- 
, ^ministered j all India at peace, 
,th^;pati,ves haj^y, and no man dissatisfied ! 

hear/) These, as nearly as he 
iQould jiecollect, were the very words wiiicli 
■WMfTje used by an Hon. Director la:.t week. 
And now an Hon. Proprietor tomes down 
tnthn Court, and seeks on a sudden to 
check that expression of gratitude, that 
would, otherwise perhaps have warmed 
every l>osom, and have led to the holding 
np of .every hand in favour of this noble 
_.and calumniated individual, by thusobli^- 
ting .them to discius a proposition, tlete^- 
- table in its origin, founded upon the caUiin- 
aspersions of an unkuow n defanv r, 
.^vpwed by the mover to be such as he did 
JftoChcUeve one word of, and calculated 
.Oidy - to c^t a shameful stigma upon a 
-pn|n of the highest character atul honour ! 
jllje. Hon. Menil)cr had noticed the go- 
-Vpr^}nient of Warren Hastings, observing 
. ,th^^,th,ere wete some parts of it which he 
^ .djwq^proved; adding, with allusion to Lord 
^,^asUngs,“ but there must be some blots in 
^q^igooduQt of every Governor, and their 
must be regarded as sets-off. ’ ’ Now 
I culled upon the Hon. Geiit'e- 
upon e\ery member of the 
jp to. hejir him witness, that he ropudi- 

(and i disclaimed this doctrine of set- 
aS] far as it regarded the Marquess of 
I he (Mr. J.) would accept of 
^upli compromise : either the Noble 
f deserving the marks of honour 
(t^y had shewn him, or be had no claim to 
^d^tipjctiop and further remurietaiion. He 
of; him but as of a public ’nuii • he 


had not the happiness of Lord Hasdn^s* 
private acquaintance. It was tlie medita- 
tion, of wrong towards him first rdade 
him (Mr. J.) his friend : it was an atieiTipt 
to bear hard upon him, and affront him 
from his post, at the ch>se of the first cam- 
paign of the Nepaul w’ar ! Aware the 
extreme disadvantage under which the 
Governor- General had begun that war, and 
the neceasity which !je was under at the 
same time of providing for the safety of 
Central or Southern India, all the fetates 
of which, with scarcely an exception, w'ere 
then, as it has since been asceitained, in- 
volved in deep c-onqiiracy against the 
existence of tiie British authority ; ' he 
had regarded his conduct even then ns 
highly nieritoiious, and h.id stood Up 
in his place as Its advocate. vSinCe 
that period he had read iiuiny papers, 
and w^atche-1 every step of the Noble Lcrd*s 
biilliant career, up to that w^miii and con- 
current resolution of thanks in IS22, in 
which both Couits so feelingly lamented 
its close! — Had any thing happened since 
to detract fioin those culogiums, w^ifch 
the Diiectors were so anxious shonTd’at- 
rive in India before the Marquess’s 'de- 
parture ? — If so, he called upon gentle- 
men on either side of the bar to put their 
ciiarge in some tangible shape, so that it 
might be met. — (JTtar, hear !) Let th^rn 
move for all papers which might enable 
the Court of Proprietors to form a 
judgment on the subject; remembering 
that his Hon, Friend (Mr. Klnrtaird) 
had embodied their own language, even 
to an idea, in the motion he Fad 
framed, and challenged animadversion! 
It could not be denied that his Hoti. 
Friend had takeii the proper course that 
day to satisfy the minds of all upon the 
quebtion of the Noble Marquess’s charac- 
ter. If any’’ one, he repeated, knew 
any thing against the Marquess, let him 
t ome forw’ard, as his Hon. Friend had ob- 
served, in a way that was agreeable to 
the constitution of the Company’. If the 
Directors had aught to allege detractive 
of their former opinions, they owed ft to 
God and their country* to bring it before 
the Court. In the. mean time he (Mr, 
Jackson) would suggest, that the Hon, 
Member (Mr. Sinitfi) sliould either witli- 
draw a motion so full of the deepest im- 
putation, and so replete, possibly, wdtli 
mischievous consequences, over which he 
might hereaftpr have no controul — ‘‘r 
move for a more general series of pa- 
pers, such as might shew what the rral 
character and conduct of the Marquess 
had been. Let the Hon. Member only do 
this, and he (Mr. Jackson) would stand 
up with a grateful heart, and avow tfiat 
tliat w’as precisely the course which he 
himself had come down prepared to take, 
and would therefore support; observing, 
at tlie same time, to his Hon, Fneild, 
3 M 2 
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** Snfj y^if h»y^ .pnw moved s resoJution motloii. CNT asoendBQeitt. He totally ilemcd 
which I second with greater pleasure thaaii the . charge. He admitted the Marguesa 
any that’ i ewr yet held up my. hand of Hastings to be a great man^ and an 
for; but-ida not think of persisting in an adiiiiraWe> Governor. G^ncrdl: Bndim wss 
exclusive pto position, winch would amount willing to allow his fame to be as pure as 
attmee to aoci^tion, judgmwt, and exe* those honourable gentlemen belotr would 
ci»tioiil’W(fifear, Arar /) contend for. But,^ in the name of com- 

Mr. John Smi^, in explanation, profess- mon sense, could a better opportunity be 
ed that he fiid not know ■w’lietiier, ac- afforded tlie Noble Bord of proving that 
cording to the rules usually observed in all these imputatkms were false, than 
the. discussions of that Court, he was en- would be afforded by such a proposition 
titiad again to address them at this stage as the one he had suggested ? (Hearf/tea*/) 
of :the business; but if he might be per- Reports of such a nature were certainly 
mitted to do so, he certainly felt a strong prwalent, and he believed them, to be 
inedin^ion to offer a few words upon this unfounded. There might be sotneirapro- 
occasioD* Ehber be had lost his under- prieties after all ; and then he (Mr, Smith) 
stamiing, :and was labouring under a should be told toat the Noble Margness’s 
delnsion,: or he was affraid that the Mar- care^ had been so glorious, and bis con- 
qtiess' of Hasting must reckon upon duct so admiralde, that no sx>ecific mea« 
ffodiitgy In the gentlemen who had last sure ought to be enacted which might 
addve^d the Court (lie would not say affect him. He (Mr. Smith) admitted aU 
khi.JLordsbip'S enemies), but certainly this : but if there should be any thing 
those wboactol as if they were not bis beyond that required explanation^ he 
friends. (Hear, hear/) With respect to thought, as a Proprietor, that he had a 
tlmictmrse -which he (Mr. Smith) had right to submit it to the Court. (Hear/) 
taiccffl in that anxendment w’bicb he was But what was it that the Court were now 
called upon, by the Court to submit, be about to do ? An bon. friend of his had 
conld 'Only S^y, that if the Marquess of said, that the Marquess Wellesley had re- 
Hastings had been his owm brother lie ccived a greater reward than it was nor^ 
woold hate taken the same step. (Hear /) proposed to give to the Marquess of Has.. 
He begged to say, that bis Hon. and tings. Now this, be confessed, he did 
GaUaot Fnend nma* him(Sir John X>oyle), not know before to-day ; . and he must un- 
whose' friehdsfatp he bad los^ enjoyed, doubtedly be extrcmelydgnoraol of tbe af-t 
anduibeped^lie ^dioidd continue to fairs of that Court, if they bad ever liestow;. 
possife, tfaad^attributed to him soaote ob- ed on anyone, as a reward^ 0,000 a-y ear.) 

serkalionsr about waas in India; but he Mr. jOoug/as Xmttaifti, with bis HmSi, 
nbaddmppeal to tbe recollection of gen- Friend’s permission, would emfeaTOur to 
tleixien;, ’Wbetlier in bis speech he gave inform him how tluit matter stood, in 
abympiinOn ataff about those wars which the year 1803, the Marquess W^lesley 
went caiirrcd on by the Marquess of Hast- recwved from the Company tt gram^ of” 
iogx?' (Hear/) He (Mr. Smith) knew, £5^000 a year, whicdi was to endure for- 
ia fact,, nothing about them ; but he did twenty years, and to commence from three 
look wiffi extreme jealousy upon wars un. years preceding 1803: the Marquess 
deitahea by us in India, (hear, hear /) at Wellesley, therefore, received dC 15, 000 in 
ahy! time f • and let it not be fmrgotten, that land, and 5,000 a^'year for seventeen years 
Mr.. Canning, in moving the vote of afterwards, making togetiier j^'iOO^OOOl 
thanks Which had been referred to, most At the end of that term Lord Wellesley, 
cattlkmsly tdistaiaed from givii^ any opi- being tljen fifty-nine years old, received 
nkm whatever upon the policy of th^ a fresh grant of i:5,000 a year ibr life. / 
vwwi. 'The Court, he was sure, would The Mr. Kinnaird would 

reiltts(d)erthat this was clearly the case in permit him to set him right. The Mar4< 
thalextsact ftom the Ri^t Hon. Gentle- qness W’ellesley by a grant dated- the 
m^s sp^h whidi had be^ read by Mr. lOtb December 1800, was to. r^ivw' 
Kamawd. ■ .Generally speaking, however, j^5,000 a-year for twenty yearsy com^ 
hej-(Mr. Smith) was fevcmrable to the meticing frtHn 1799 r he therefore. did not 
adduaistvattOD of the Marquess; bid it receive more than j^5, 000 a-^year In ^ 
vm^d' be idle, at the same time, not to period, at the expicadoit of whidi he waa.^ 
say.dial there w«re rumours abroad relative granted the same sum per annum for .^hfei^ 
toaome. transaction at Hyderabad, which Mr. John Smith resumed. After alk^ 
did h^pute smhetlung cf Improper con- this explanation, the object tl^t hhdbeetxjt 
dnek.to that noble Lord (Hear/) And propot^ to the Court was, to give.tortbe! 
he<i{pidd not funudi a better proof of the Noble Marquess an additional, krgeiS»ito«f. 
existence of report, than by r^e^nng:. money. It might hepeifecUy «lid 
UMlie^^toduct of Ida honourable and he say it .would tom £H(tfto'he<r 

-Who had tbou^t it to.^ his that' this matter of .Ae 'HyderphaAl 
$d>out them, transaction woitid ptove to be>of no ipeot-. 
had been. eaid,^tJiat be consequeuoc.* ■ If it should appear.-.tu bmo > 
was most unjur.t iii Ln rising lorwanl this been mere matter of carelessness, — he 
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quest himself woeid wish him to pursue. 
( Hear y, bear. /) • i j. 


would he the hist man in the world to 
refuse uhy thing to the ^dble Marquess 
in the shape of such> a reward £& that 
proposed. But it was quite unfair, and 
quite t»ntrary to common sense (he begged 
pardon of his Honorable Friend) that he 
should be called ** unjust” if he wanted 
—what ?-^3U that he required was—any 
papers that could be furnislied in the way 
of informatmu upon transactions passing 
in India. 

The Hoih /). Kinnaird. — That is 
what.l want, too,” 

Mr. Smith then added, something had 
been said about his connexion with the 
Court of Directors. Now he could as- 
sure them, that Honourable Court of 
Proprietors, and his Hon. Friend, that he 
had received no information in this case 
from any Director 'whatever. How be 
came by any intelligence on the subject 
might be very briefly stated. Some siiort 
time since he heard two gentlemen speak-* 
tog together of this Hyderabad aflair ; 
and baring the good fortune soon after- 
wards to become acquainted with a gen- 
tleman who had just returned from India, 
after a long residence in that country, and 
who knew much about what had passed 
and was passing in those distant quarters, 
he applied to him ; and from that gentle- 
man had certainly received much infer* 
matiaiij He (Mr. Smith) afterwards ap- 
plied^ to another gentieman from India on 
a similar matter^ but derived little inteili- 
geiiee<from that individual, beyond what he 
hod already acquired. With respect to 
tlie refusal by the Court of Directors to 
conflnsithe grant of £5,000 a-year to the 
Marquess of Hastings, that had become 
a common topic of conversation all over 
this town. Whether the fact were true or 
faisey he (Mr. Smith) knew not; but he 
must quite deny having received any in- 
formation upon the business from the 
Diteetors, ^Hear/) He would not take 
up- the valuable time of the meeting any 
lottgear^ but be must desire to protect his 
own ^araeter from the imputation of any 
act -which might seem to prejudge the 
Mar^esa of Hastings. He confessed 
that he had nO fMrejudice against that great 
and gallant person : at the same time, from 
the oircumstances of the party himself, 
(m^ nobody, it was to be hoped, would 
ol^ct to -this observation), he did wUh to 
s^'thal noble individual placed in a 
more exalted station than he now occupied, 
and in one that might be more comfortable 
tobifl&seli^ than be was at present under- 
stood. to eqjoy. In conclusion, the Hon. 
Oonlieman repeated his conviction thal he 
cbuld imt; with any degree of consistency, 
be -chained with iojnstice to die Noble 
l^feuqoesa for whaC he had^ done, because 
satisfled' that he had observed pre-' ‘ 
cisely tbatdivif' of oosvduct- which tlse Matf- 


Tfac Hon. Mr. Elphimtane sa5d,rif the 
last proposition that day submitted td die 
Court bad been a motion for the prodUt^ 
tion of all the papers relative to the co«- 
duct of the late Governor- General, be 
should Imve been glad to support it ; but 
M'hen, instead of moving for all the papers^- 
as he had expected would be done, be 
heard the Hon. Member his mo- 

tion for tins pitiful one, which related oifly 
to the loans of Palmer and Co., he (Mr. 
Kiphinstone) altered his opinion: 
hear!) For what did it now tend^ifea^ 
Why, it went to fix upon the Horn Btar- 
quess the very stain which in otlier.placev 
it had been attempted to cast upon bi* 
character; this was what tlie^ changed 
proi>osition of the Hon. Member went to. 
His first object seemed to be of a more 
tensive and equitable kind, and ifhe would 
go back to that original intentioit, arid 
move for all the papers, he (Mr. £lf]hra«> 
stone) would support him. He had »not 
the pleasure of being acquainted with tbah 
Hon. GenUeraan, but be had a very ht^ 
respect for his character. If die Hon^ 
Gentleman could be induced to !renew'his ' 
original design, be was latre that the. Cciiirt^' 
of Directors would give ail the pi^iers that 
w^ere required, - and he himself would dill 
for them, if no one else wooioL^ 
hear / } Very sure he w^, thai the more 
there cjune out about dot JNdble, Mar-» 
quess, the higher his character would 
stand. {Hear!) Wlten the Court looked 
at the splendid services he had rendered in 
India, and the solid benefits which [ bad 
accrued to the Company' under his ga»- 
vemment, this loan— <his story, afiof|t 
Palmer and Co.— was in truth a’ .very' 
pitiful little thing; it was like (aa dm 
Gentlemen in the Court were .ali mer- 
chants, and would understand the simile) 
—it was like putting on the credit' siite 
of the account about half a tnillkm' of 
money, while on the debit side their was 
this single shilling. {Hear /) But even 
that single shilling should not remaia 
there long. (A laugh.) Inquiry would 
leave a perfectly clear and very Wvy 
lanee in favour of the noble Marquess* 
{Hear !) Fot his own part, he waa^not 
very capable of addressing the Court ^ 
but there were times when a man oouhd 
not sit still and hear a great and* liobte 
character insulted . ( Hear, hear /)'' Whetx 
he said this, he did not mean to inebnate 
that the Hon. Member would wiHin^^ ^ 
knowingly instilt the reputation of ^aisy' 
mab but really the efllhct of his propo^ 
sltioit was just as unfortunate; ^ j; 

Mr. Z). EhmahiP submitted wbetbev^Bw^ 
imght^not, at this sta^ of the 
put- Onfe or -tero'eonddetetkjt^ tqitoei Chilli 

Ife^assbred>^in,^4hat-h waiJds objee^fd 
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'possible' mTestigation 
jiitef thi'whblfe of thfe Marquess’s conduct 
iii Indiii fbr'fte ineAnt to challenge the 
JtepSetioti’' of every part of it, 
HBJfton tor not pursuing the course 
■WWcb^iW^'oiF^ tw 0 Hon; Gentlemen were 
ftp phr^ibg; in moving for all papers on 
was, that be thought it would 
he 1iS«respet?tful to the Directors not to 
intbw-^em to introduce such papers into 
tfetefr report: for the motion he had had 
fl^tf bohdur of introducing was, to enable 
fte- Court of Directors to report on the 
of these imputations. If there had 
bdenond blot in the conduct of the Noble 
Malrquess, let il be represented to the Pro- 
prietors, ' God forbid that he should not 
to hate -all the papers produced; but 
bO^inSght be allowed to ask — ^when a mo- 
tion was made by one individual for papers 
r^ernng to matters affecting generally 
Ah Mdrquess’s conduct, and another gen- 
ilhman, more friendly to the Marquess, 
no— let us have only those which 
fhgard this one part of his conduct — it is 
a-oirty transaction — what was he ( Mr, 
KiHuaird) to do ? All he would say was, 
that lie was perfectly ready for all the pa- 
fters.' • If assistance was necessary in their 
ffliiahgetilent’OT preparation, he was ready, 
totake a labouring oar— (« loug/i ) ; 
iRidW now txmfessed himself willing to 
‘ alf ^Aat time wliich he could take 
iVcNtti' the iKftlAarge of positive and impera- 
tive duties elsewhere, and he would de- 
it to Huch investigation. ( Hi ar / ) He 
<^ite ready to enter upon it ; and all 
Ifeared was, that so few Proprietors 
"Would wish to* unite with him, tliat he was 
likely to have (as it was called) olltlitfun 
t9=khfi^&ff.^{A taugk). Let the Diiectors 
ftake their rejKirt, and then the Proprietors 
wbuld be the fittest persons to judge whe- 
Aer they would give the Marquess tlie 
or not: the Directors’ Report 
pretty well tell them what to do. 
MeafrinUe he (Mr, Kinnaird) was quite 
refedy to* withdraw his proposition, if tlic 
Hoa‘. Gentleman thought fit to sulistitute 
his in its stead; but he would ask him, 
■whether he would let any thing so unjust 
forth to the world in this shape? lii- 
jhsticej- he well knew, the Hon, Member 
dbhld- never mean to be guilty of; but 
were hd (Mr. Kinnaird) asked in whiit 
man might inflict a wound upon 
without giving an opportunity of 
tRine,-' he should say, by dealing it out 
wiA an aff^ted air of candour— as if a 
i^rtl'bliduld say, « let us hear these re. 
]W#td ;frbtrt don’t let us go any further.” 

caltimni^or wIm> had so basely desired 
A'tMduce the Court of Directors jmd Ae 
IffRr^fwes^ of Hastings, would boast 
iWM^ned his object, when he should 
tfie result of his measures was, 
^Wfllib^iahdcrsibout Ae whole country, 


and over all India, sanctioned by . a motion 
which was introduced by Ae Hem. Mem- 
ber, though it said (in other words) : “ let 
m look at a part only of the Marquess’s 
conduct, and not ^ the whole of it.” He 
(Mr, Kinnaird) was sure his Hon. Friend 
would alter his mind, when he came to see 
that, which he Aought was a proper course, 
almost all other'> would diink to have been 
a most improper one ; however, he was 
quite ready to withdraw his motion, 

Mr. Peter Moore and Mr. rose at 

the sametime; but the forraer.gavew^y* - 
Mr. said, that he wished to say a 

few words in the preliminiury stage of this 
proceeding. He only wished that none 
should go aw'ay under tlte impression that 
there were, in that Court, either enemies of 
the Marquess of Hastings, or persons pre- 
judiced againsl him. [Hear, hear /) Instead 
of finding enemies amongst them, be was 
satisfied that the Noble IMarquess, both 
Aere and in the Court of Diiectors, would 
find his warmest friends. He thought they 
had always shew n themselves in the highest 
degree his Lordship’s admirers ; over and 
over again, he had been the object of their 
gratitude. As to their general character, 
it was proverbial, that no Government was 
so liberal to its servants as Ae East- Indie 
Company. Had they not shewn it cou- 
sp.cuounly throughout tJieir records? and 
did not that Court contain within its wails 
(alluding to the statues) examples of its 
munificence to Governors- General— to 
Clive, to Warren Hastings, to CornwaLlls, 
to Wellesley, and their other benefactors? 
{Hear, hear/) Ail these great men had 
performed for them great and distinguish- 
ed services, and the East-lndia Company 
might be said to have run a race with them 
in apportioning their rewards. Had Aey» 
be vvould ask, done otherwise in the case 
of the Marquess of Hastings ? The ftr>t 
service he had performed was in Bengal, 
in the Nepaul w'ar. The Court of Direc- 
tors immediately recognized that service, 
and acknowledged it, by a vote conceived 
in the most ample terms of satisfaction. 
The next great occasion whicli arose, for 
considering the services of Ae Marque 
of Hastings was in Ae Pindarree wanj'^ 
then again the Court evinced their gr^llr 
tuue, by a vote of i,G0,000, as. a vevvard 
to the Governor-General, liie Court too^ 
care, in tlie manner of securing Ais smra 
to the Marquess of Hastings, for himself 
mrd his family, to vest in tru^<^ Ao 
amount, so that nothing should intercept 
the benefit they intended to confer. Tlierje 
had been no retraction of the principle of 
these votes behind the bar — his ovfo opi- 
nion, of Ae Noble Marquess’s merits , he 
retracted not — he really believed Aeir late 
Governor- General had perfonned his,, duty 
with great ability for Ae East. India CoWr' 
pany, and had done them mfi.niA j^vice. 
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( Hcdrj hear / ) He carae now to the only 
part of the question wliich seemed to have 
led to this discussion. On the Marquess's 
infimafion of his' intention to return from 
India, he again received their thanks ; and 
after his arrival in Europe, a proposition, 
it was stated, of a pecuniary nature, had 
been submitted to the Court of Directors, 
and by them negatived, in consequence of 
their view of the papers and documents 
then before them. How could tlje Court 
of Proprietors discuss the act of the Di- 
rectors, without having these papers before 
them, and judging fi*oin the whole case ? 
The Noble Marquess’s character doubtless 
stood high ; so did the character of the 
Court of Directors ; who were, be it re- 
membered, acting upon the responsibility 
of their oath. [ Ht'ctr, hear f) Was it not 
then justice, to call upon the Court of 
Proprietors to suspend their vote until 
they saw these papers? {Hear /) There 
was one question more : they had cou- 
pled ndth their mot on a demand for 
explanation respecting a loan at Hyderabad 
to the Nizam. The subject of tlie loan 
was at present a mere matter of report, 
although the information was known to 
have come upon aftidavlt. The statement 
was, that the Government of Bengal had 
sanctioned a loan to a native l^rince, in 
direct opposition to law. They had two 
questions, in point of fact, before them : 
one was the motion for papers generally — 
the other confined to this alleged transac- 
tion at Hyderabad. In his opinion, the 
motion ought to comprehend all papers : 
{Hear^ hear!) they ought to have the 
whole, when it was material for them to 
consider the subject fully. Why not then 
have them at once, and more particularly 
as an honourable and venerable Director 
(Mr. Elphinstone) had pledged himself, 
in some way or other, to bring the whole 
of the papers under the consideration of 
the Court. He was decidedly of opinion, 
that all which bore upon the general ques- 
tion ought to be submitted to them. ( Hear-, 
hear / ) 

Mr. P. Moore said that, notwithstanding 
all the debate which had taken place, he 
could not see the direct course which they 
intended to pursue. He never saw a dis- 
cussion so clumsily and inefficiently got 
up. (A lav<rh.) The parties who took the 
lead in this aftair, and who called for in- 
quiry, were nevertlieless all at variance 
with each other. One names one set of 
papers, another calls for others ; and some 
say; “ give us one specific paper, and that 
wall bring all the rest.” Where were all 
the rest ? Who could tell the meaning of 
‘“ all the rest?” Where were they speci- 
fied ? Who said they could be made cut in 
half a century? In this state of uncer- 
tainty and darkness, he was fearful of 
offering an opinion. One gentleman had 
said, that they must probe this case to the 
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bottom, to clear up some particuUr .ia* 
sinuation, tlut came from God only koewr 
w here. Why were the Court of Dinecfiofft 
to be put upon their defence in this loo^ 
way ? He wished to see some grounpl 
laid, before they took a step which 
calculated to shake their confidence int: 
those who were deputed by them to per- 
form the Executive trust. {Hear, l^ar /) 
He had heard the gallant General (Sir 
J. Doyle) with great attention, and he had 
demanded all, all the papers ; produce^ 
all/" said he; why Uiat all might belO,QQO 
volumes. It was quite clear, however>that 
the Marquess of Hastings was ready to 
meet any charge which might be inslnuatfd 
against him. {Hear /) He had lately rea4 
a pamphlet, which had, he believed, beed 
publUiied by the friends of the Notdu 
Marquess. It contained something, per- 
haps, witli which be might be disposed to 
find fault; but it also contained tbe hi^ 
tory of two great achievements which bad 
made a great impression upon the whole 
world. One was, the putting down that 
murd' rous, plundering, devastating tribes 
the Pindarrees, who vouldhavc, were jyt 
not for Lord Hastings’ prompt and deci-» 
sivc measures agaiust them, continued 
ravaging and desolating whole province^ 
and extirpating men, \vomeu, and «hil« 
dren. The next point of praise for Lord 
Hastings was tlie Mahratta war. He 
particularly gratified at the which 

attended that campaign, for of the nfih 
cessity for the attack he had long been 
convinced, and had, before the Noble 
Marquess set out for India, waited upon 
him to read a part of a speech which ho 
(iVIr. Moore) had formerly delivered in 
that Court, shewing tiie necessity of break;- 
ing up that Mahratta coofederacy. 'D»o 
Marquess of Hastings had destroyed it to 
a miracle, and for it, he deserved all tlie 
Court, or the nation, could bestow Ufioa 
him. There was one other point of which 
they ought not to lose sight, and the ne- 
cessity of preventing which they ougirt to 
foresee ; it w'as to take care tlmt. these 
servants, who in high and responsible wtua- 
tions had essentially served them abroad, 
should not, upon their return home, he 
harassed and persecuted for rumours or 
trifies. {Hear, hear !) They would, by 
adopting a difi'erent course, be holding out 
a bounty to their servants, not for doing 
something, but for doing notlnng. 
w^as the ground of tliis attack upon tlio 
Mru'quess of Hastings? Some confouivded 
newspaper stuffi, from a source as filthy a» 
the John Hull, employed in pouring forlU 
abuse against every man of condition 
property in the country. If these sort of 
contemptible stories w'ere to be 
in a serious light, whei'e would they ewi;?- 
They had that day beard of a convera^^Oii^ 
in abaekncycoach; by and bye.tltoy ti^h^ 
hear of some conversation which issued 
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would be no end to woi% of this kind, if 
they were to be caUed i^Km ta take up 
every lyings paragraph in cv^ry lying 
newsp^er. Let them consider the dis> 
gvaoe which sindi fH’oceedings would bring 
upon themselves. {Hear /) 

Mr^ Trant said that, having had the ho> 
xxhirofsomecominuDication with the Hon. 
Pa^ietor (Mr. .J. Smith), and having 
said something upon the condition of their 
India afiairs, and also upon this very loan 
which had been mentioned, he would 
undertake positively to say, if he were one 
of the individuals alluded to as having 
hem conversed with, that the Hon. Pro- 
prietor had not informed himself fully 
i^n the subject. As he was up, he 
would crave their patience for a few mo- 
SMBts iriule be said a word or two on the 
question in debate. He was in India long 
l^ore the administration of the Marquess 
of Hastings. When he (Mr, Trant) first 
arrived there, an Hon. and Gallant Friend 
whcmi he was proud to see near him (Sir 
David Baird) was mgaged in that gallant 
exploit, in which he bad set so distinguish- 
ed an example, the storming of Seringa- 
pOam. Long before the military cam- 
paigns of Loid Hastings, they had had 
the highest martial achievements in India. 
He hoped, then, that in agreeing to this 
ptupositio^ he was not to be understood 
as subscrinig to any notion, that all who 
had gone before the Marquess of Hastings 
in the administration of their Indian Go- 
▼aimlent were unequal to him, or that 
all Europe were to look up to him as the 
greatest of their governora. With the 
most unfeigned admiration for the No- 
ble Marquess’s talents, he could not agree 
to any motion which did not comprehend 
the production of all the papers necessary 
fat the elucidation of the general question 
before them. {Hear!) Of course, he 
could not say what papers were or were 
not necessary; but if no other person 
should do so, he would feel it his duty to 
move for the production of all the papers 
which could throw a light upon the sub- 
ject. {Hear!) 

Mr, Foynder explained, that when he 
seconded the original amendment, it 
was for a general production of papers. 
Xhe Hon. Mover had since altered the 
words of the amendment ; perhaps some 
time and trouble would be saved, in com- 
ing to a general understan^g upon the 
terms of the motion. 

The Ctmirfnan requested leave to sug- 
gest a fwin of motion which would pro- 
bably reconcile the difference at present 
pervading the Court- Suppose the other 
motieSft were withdrawn, and one of this 
figure substituted by the Hon. Mover ; 
** Tliat tfaou be laid before this Court, 
cities 6f idl 4iliitespondenoi^ end other 
documents, to be fimnd upon the public 


neoardn of lius house, vdticb regstd the ad- 
mini^ratiw of the Marquee of Hastings, 
as Gowmor-Geneial Xndia^ and wh^ 
may enable that Court to judge of 
propriety of entertaining the qiieBtkm.of a 
farther pecuniary reward to the late Go- 
vernor-General.**— (Hear, hear/) 

The Hon. />. Kinnoird said, in i^y» 
that he wiahed to be set right on any sub- 
ject, which on explanation might appear 
to have been misunderstood. He had heard 
no valid objection, either on one side or 
the other, against the adoption of the 
original resolution which he had felt it to 
be his duty to submit to the Court, and 
which was nothing more nor less than to 
ask the Executive Body to do what be 
apprehended was their duty ; nay, more, 
what f<Nr aught be knew they might have 
already done, namely, proposed a furdier 
grant to the Marquess of Hastings, to be 
hereafler submitted to the Court of Pro- 
prietors. Was it not new, after their last 
recorded vote of 1823, to see such an al- 
ternative proposed for such a motion as 
he bad the honour of submitting ; and 
this, too, when no objection was stated, 
either within or without the bar ? Tlo- 
whole case was this : does this Court 
not think the time has arrived, when die 
Marquess of Hastings ought to be re- 
W'arded in like manner with all former 
Governors General, or when the Court of 
Directors should fny he ought not? 
{Hear!) They simply asked the Court 
of Directors, not for the production of 
voluiiiinous and indefinite papers, but for 
a specific report upon the facts, from those 
who must have had them all before them ; 
and if that report, when made, proved dis- 
satisfactory, then they could call for fur- 
ther explanatory papers. That was his 
plain and intelligible proposition. It wSa 
said that the motion assumed tiiat a deci* 
sion had been made against Lord Hastings 
in the Court of Directors ; he meant no 
such assumption. AH be desired was, to 
know whether the Directors could reeem- 
mend a further grant to the Nol>le Mar- 
quess ; or to know, by a r^mrtfrom thejcn^ 
why they could not ? It was a novel way 
of meeting such a proposition, to ofier to 
cast before them an enormous mas* of 
papers, through which they could but im- 
perfectly examine. Why not the Court of 
Directors, who must have had, frean time 
to time, the whole information before 
them, and have maturely weighed it, why 
should they shrink from their duty of 
making a specific report, on which the 
Court of Pr<^ietors could act ? He haH 
not heard any grounds stated why kin 
motion should not be adojited. Notidtb- 
standing the secresy of the proceeding 
among the Directors, whispers always 
went forth ; and iqKm the subject tiS Cb- 
lonel Doyle*s letter, it wasaa^ they di- 
vided ten and ten. They aar'tii^ 
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ittigtit not have negatived the further grant 
itt* a' '^?tfilsT ‘ irianner. 
t?te Cotirt of Direc* 
tear^ tatimke a repwf in'tffe first instance, 
in prefetBiice to laying !3efofe thfem a large 
mass of pB^rs, which, when produced, 
they must have a committee to arrange 
and elucittete. He had no parental fond- 
ness foa- bis motion ; all he desired to study 
was, thfr convenience and justice of all 
fHffties; and he entr^ted them to con- 
sider whether the course he pointed out 
way not the more convenient one. Sup- 
pose the Court of Proprietors should ulti- 
mately dtflfer from the Court of Directors, 
titen it was not impossible that the Board 
of Controul might not object to a grant of 
money being applied, contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Kxecutive Body. On the 
whole, he, upon the most mature reflection, 
conjured the Court of Directors to take 
the matter into their own hands, and make 
orOport upon it. As they had both but 
the same subject in view, the full elucida- 
tion of the subject, he hoped they would 
it in the -spirit best calculated to ar- 
rive at 0 mutual understanding ; otherv. ise 
Ihebr proceeding would be an extraordi- 
nary one. 

The Chairman said, that he agreed in 
the opinion of this being an extraordinary 
pmee^ing. If the Hon. Proprietor w ish- 
ed’ any information respecting any 
Specific proceeding which he supposed to 
have taken place in the Executivd Body, 
then he should «hape his motion fur the 
production of the same. But the Hon. 
Profwtietor contends, that the IMarqutss of 
Hftsttngs • has a right to call upon the 
Ooturt of Directors, to say why they liave 
come to any specific resolution : that he 
could not admit for a moment ; for if 
they were bound to meet the Noble Mar- 
quess’s wdshes, they would he equally 
boimd to meet similar calls fn"n others, 
whp ffti gh f: suppose themselves affected by 
any statements out of doors. {^Hiar f) 
^yith to the Court’s letter to Colo- 

nel. Doyle, the Hon. Proprietor was mis- 
and appeared not to be aware 
tha| ky Act of Parliament, wlien the 
niuphers upon a division in the Court of 


Dkector^ are equal, the question -under 
discussion is lost, (//ear/) The course 
pointed out by the Hou. Proprietor, in 
reference to the original motion, would 
lead to much piactical inconvenience. 
He was satished that the best %vay would 
be to agree to the production and printing 
of all the papers, and then the Court of 
Proprietors^, having the whole of the ne- 
cessar)' information before them, would be 
able to take their own view of the ques- 
tion. (//car /) 

Mr. f reeding suggested whether it would 
not save time and trouble, to limit the 
motion to the production of such papers 
as came to hand after their grant of 
£60,000 to the Noble Marquess. He 
W'as far from wishing to narrow the 
grounds of their consideration : he only 
wished to prevent their being encumbered 
with voluminous papers, on which no dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed. 

The Chairman said, that the Hon. Pro- 
prietor’s restriction would limit the scope 
which the friends of the Noble Marque^ 
were desirous of taking, for they mean^ 
he considered, to bring into view his po- 
litical services from the commencement. 
He thought it better that the motion 
should be a general one, both as to tinae 
and matter. Die Noble Marquess had 
friends behind, as viell as before the bar, 
and every one would be anxious- that such 
a selection should be made asJwould do 
justice to the subject, (//car, hear /) 

It being now near ■'ix o’clock, Mr.Pa//r- 
son moved an adjournment of tlie debate, 
until Friday, the 5th of March. Die 
motion was agteed to, and the Court' adT 
journed. 


The exlraordinaiy length of the foregoing 
debates obliges us, however xnmUlingl?/, tff 
postpone our rqwrt of the proceedings in ilte 
General Courts of the otli and 2Mk March 
to our next number, that xve map avoid 
the necessity of abridging than. 


gr^iattr 
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Mr, J. Sliaw, Register of ZiHah Court, 
Nuddea. 

Political Department, 

Sept. 19. Mr. T. H. Maddock, Politi- 
cal Agent at Bhopaul. 

General Department, 

Sept. li. Mr. E. Hale, Pnv. Sec. to 
Governor-Gen. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Port Witliam, Aug, 22, \%^^.'-^Ariillery, 
Ist-Lieut. G. Blake, to be Capt., and 2d- 
Lieut. C. Dallas to be ist-Lieut, from 
16 July 1823, in succession to Jenkins, 
dec. 

6th lA, Caw Lieut. R. L. Anstruther to 
l)e Capt., and Comet R. Aitken to be 
Lieut., ftom 15 Aug. 1823, in succession 
to Cock, tranferred to Inv. Estab. 

Head- Quarter Sf on the river ^ July 25. — 
'Hie undermentioned Ensigns (lately ad- 
mitted) are to do duty with Lieut.- Col. 
Boyd’s division of Europ. regt. at Dina- 
pore:-^G. Halhed, C. Baseley, W. L. 
'Hall, G. Salter, J. G. Sharpe, A, Barclay, 
C. Jorden, J. S. Gifford, A. Tweedale, J. 
M. Famworth, G. Urquhart, E. C. 
Maepherson, C. Graham, and G. B. 
-Mitchell. 

July 26.— Lieut. Croudace to act as 
Adjut. to ^ bat. 5th N. I., during ab- 
aence of Lieut. Smith, on med. certificate. 

July 2d. — Assist. Surg. Paxton to have 
med. charge of the H. C.’s Europ, regt. 
at Dinapore. 

Aug, 11,— Comet W. Alexander to be 
Adj. to 5th L. C,, vice Hawkes, resigned. 

Fort William, Aug. 29 — Capt. the Hon. 
J. Amherst, Aid-de-Camp to the Gover- 
nor-Gen., to be Mil. Sec. to his Lordship, 
•vice Major Streatfield, proceeded toEurope. 

Capt. W. Wilson, 29th N. I., to have 
temporary command of the Benares Pro- 
vincial Bat,, from date of Lieut. -Col. 
Keble*s dec. 

Messrs. J.W. V. Stephen,W. B. Gould, 
J. H. Wakefield, J. C, C. Grey, and G. E. 
Westmacott admitted Cadets of Inf., and 
promoted to Ensign. 

Lieut, E. Watt, 16th N. I., transferred 
to the Cavalry, 

Head-^ Quarters, on the River, Aug. 15. 
—Officers appointed to raise recruits (500 
each) for general service, to complete the 
dSd and 34th, and to fill up vacancies 
in regts. of the line : — Capt. Gordon, 
17th N.I,, at Buxer ; Capt. Webber, Patna 
Ptov, bat. at Bankipore ; Capt, Axford, 
ISth N. I. (now at Benares) at Sultan- 
pore Oude; Capt. W. Wilson, 29th N. I., 
at Benares; Capt. T, Watson (Levy) at 
Cawnpore; Capt. P. C. Gilman (levy) 
when relieved from present charge, at 
^itteh-Gurh.— The following allowances 
to be drawn monthly by the above officers : 

’ Personal alloiwance, St.Rs. 60. For wril 


ters, stationery and all charges incidental 
to the command, St.Rs. 150. Two pay 
Sircars, at 15 Rs. each, SbRs. 30. T(Hal 
St. Rs. 240. 

Fort William., Sept. 5. — Mr.W. D. Ken- 
nedy admitted a Cadet, and promc^ied 
to Ensign, 

Mr. C, Abel, M.D., admitted Assist. 
Surg. 

Head-Quanders, on the River, Aug, 19.— 
Superintend. Surg. J, M‘Dowell removed 
from Berhainpore to Kurnaul. 

Brev.Capt, A, Stewart, 14th N.I., to be 
Interp. and Quait.-mast. to 2d bat., vice 
Anderson, appointed Fort Adj. of Delhi. 

Aug, 21. — Ens. M. West,* 1st bat, 4th 
N. T., to do duty witli 2d bat. 10th regt., 
at Berhampore until 15th Sept. 

Brev. Capt. Bryant, to officiate as In- 
terp. and t^uart.-mast. to 2d bat. 28tb 
N, I., during absence of Brev. Capt. 
Pemberton, 

Fort- William, Sept, 11.— The Rt. Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, in pur- 
suance of the orders of Government under 
date 11th July, directing four regiments 
of Native Infantry to be added to the 
establishment, is pleased to make the 
following promotions, transfers, and post- 
ings of European officers. The officers 
now promoted are to rank from 11th 
July 1823, 

Infantry, Sen. Lieut. Cols. G. Carpen- 
ter, J. Burnet, c.b., J. L. Richardson, 
and H. Imlach, to be Lieut.- Cols. Com- 
mandant of Regiments for the augmen- 
tation. 

Majors H. Bowen, J. W. Taylor, C. 
Poole, J. Vaughan, C. W. R, Povoleri, 
J. W. Fast, W. P. Price, W. Collyer, J. 
L. Stuart, J. Durant, R. Hampton, L, 
Wiggins, to be Lieut, Cols. 

Europ, Regt. Capt. J. Bryant to beMa- 
jor, vice Stuart, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. W. Burroughs and M. 
S. Hogg to be Capts. of companies, vice 
Bryant, promoted, and Walker, removed 
to 33d regt. 

Is; Rgt. JV. 7. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
S. Speck to be Capt. of a Comp, vice Gabb, 
removed to 34th regt. 

2d Regt, Capt. F. A. Weston to be 
Major, vice Harriott, removed to 31st 
regt. ; and Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. T, 
Robinson and T. J. Baldwin to be Capts. 
of Comp., vice Weston, promoted, and 
Harris, removed to 32d regt. — Brev. Capt. 
and Lieut, J. Donaldson to be Capt. of a 
comp., vice Robinson, removed to 32d 
regt. ; and Brev. Capt. and Lieut. T. 
Reynolds to be Capt. of a comp., and re- 
moved to 32dregt. 

Sd Regt. Brev. Capts. and' Lieuts. W. 
P. Cooke and John Taylor to be Capts. 
of Comps., vice Wymer and Gregory, re- 
moved to 31st regt. 

5th Regt, Brev. Maj. ami Capt. W. 
G. Patrickson to be Maj<M‘, vice Price, 
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promc^ed; atid Capt. G. Cooper to be 
Major, vice Huthwaitc^ removed to 34th 
regt. — Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. D. G. 
S^ife and W. Price to be Capts. of corap^., 
vice Patrickson and Cooper, promoted. 

6th Regt, N.I, Capts. C. Martin and 
S. P, Bishop to be Majors, vice Poole, pro- 
moted, and for the augmentation. — Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. R. Biissett and F. M. 
Chambers to be Capts. of comps., vice 
Martin, prcMnoted and removed to 3ist 
regt., and Bishop, promoted. 

Itk Regt, Capts. P. T. Cotnyn and Jo 
Delamain to be Majors, vice Sargent, re- 
moved to 32d regt., and for the augraen- 
tation.-- Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. Edw. 
Gwatkin and A. Macdonald to be Capts. 
of comps., vice Corayn, promoted, and 
Delamain, removed to 33d regt. 

9th Regt, Brev. Capt. and Lieut. W, 
Guise to be Capt. of a comp., vice Haling, 
removed to 32d regt. 

iCteA Regt. Capt. T. Newton to be 
Major, vice Bowen, promoted ; and Brev. 
Ca^. and Lieuts. P. Dudgeon, H. E. 
Peach, and£. Fell to be Capts, of comps., 
vice Newton, promoted, and Hodgson and 
^rron, removed to 31st and 34th regts, 

I9th Regt, Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. R. 
Seymour and C. Savage to be Capts. of 
comps., vice Young and James, removed 
to 34th and 33d regts. 

14iA Regt. Capt. J. Simpson to be 
Major, vice Taylor, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. R. Hornby, A. Stewart, 
and J. Watkins to be Capts. of comps. , 
vice Simpson, promoted, and Lockett and 
Wollocombe, removed to 32d and 33d 
regts.— Brev, Capt, and Lieut. D.D. An- 
derson to be Capt. of a comp., vice Wat- 
kins, removed to 31st regt. 

lb7A Regt. Capt. P. Starling to be 
Major, vice Durant, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut. J. H. Lester, to be 
Capt. of a comp., vice Starling. 

17M Re^. Capt. E. F. Waters to be 
Major, vice Fast, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. S. Mercer and W. 

to be Capts. of comps., vice 
Waters, promoted, and Dick, removed to 
31st regt. 

18^A Regt, Capt, P. Lefevre to be 
Major, tice Collyer, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. J. Pearson, H. L. 
White, and J. Herring, to be Capts. of 
cortips., vice Lefevre, promoted, and Shaw 
and Yates, removed to 31 stand 34th regts. 
— Brev. Capt. and Lieut. C. Godby to be 
Capt. of a <x)mp., vice Pearson, removed 
toSHdre^ 

2{3th Regt. Capt. T. Murray to be 
Major, vice Hampton, promoted ; and 
Brevet Capt. and Lieut. H. Burney to 
be Capt. of a comp , vice Murray. 

2\st Regt. Capt. C. Peach to be Ma- 
jor^' 'irice Vaughan, promoted ; and Brev. 
GA^ts.and Lieuts. D. Williamson and R. 
B, Wilkins to be Capts. of comps., vice 


Peach, promoted, and Cave, removed to 
S4th regt. 

23d Regt, Capt. G. Birch to be Ma- 
jor, vice Povoleri, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. W. Stirling and A. 
Horsburgb to be Capts. of comps., vice 
Birch, promoted, and Roope, removed to 
31st regt. 

24; A Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. F. 
W. Frith to be Capt. of a comp , vice 
Brewer, removed to S2d regt. — Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut. Geo. Young to be Capt. 
of a comp, for the augmentation, and re- 
moved to 34th regt. 

25th Regt, Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. 

J. R. Knight and R. Blackall to be Capts. 
of comps., vice Higgins and Smith, re- 
moved to Slstand 34th regts. 

26 tk Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut, T. 
Frobisher to be Capt. of a comp., vice 
Shadwell, removed to 33d regt. 

27tk Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. H. 
A. Montgomerie to be Capt of a comp., 
vice Anderson, removed to S2d regt. 

28tk Rf^gt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. G. 
Young to be Capt. of a comp., vice Hay, 
removed to 33d regt, ; and Brev. Capt. 
and Lieut. G. W. A. Lloyd to be Capt. of 
a comp., and removed to 33d regt. 

29th Regt. Capt. J. Swinton to be Ma- 
jor, vice Garnhara, removed to 33d regt.; 
and A. Stonehara to be IMajor, for Ae 
augmentation, and removed to 34th regt. 
— Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. J. Vyse, J. 
Frushard, and W. Martin, to l>e Capts, of 
comp., vice Swinton and Stoneham, pro- 
moted, and Skene, removed to 33d regt. 

30;/< Regt. Capts. John Pester to be 
Major, vice Wig gens, promoted, and S. 
H. Tod to be Major, for the augmenta- 
tion, and removed to 32d regt. — Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. E. Fitzger^d, G. B. 
Bell, and H. Norton, to be Capts. of 
comps., vice Pester and Todd, promoted, 
and Bucke, removed to 32d regt.— Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut, G. I^Ioore to l>e C^)t. 
of a comp., vice Bell, removed to S4th 
regt. 

Med, Depart. Assist. Surgs. D. l<ewis, 
J. Grierson, R. Heaslop, and A. Cocke, 
to be Surgs. for the augmentation. 

Removal of Lieuts. The promotions and 
transfers to the new regiments leaving the 
Lieutenants very unequally distribute in 
the old corps, the following removals are 
made in coiii.equence, to equalize the regi- 
ments in that rank: viz, 

A. B. Armstrong from 27th to 10th 
N. I., next below C. Douglas. W. Whit- 
taker from 27th to 30th N.I., next below 
G. Kinloch. M. Dormer from Hth to 
lOtli N.I., next below A. B. Armstrong. 
R. W. Beatson from 1 1th to 7tb N.I., next 
below W. M. N. Sturt. C. Farmer from 
22d to 9th N.I., next below G. Gordon. 
W. Hickey from 16th to 1st N.L, next 
below H.vDoveton. Hon. W. Stapleton 
from 8th to 28th N. I., next below J. 
3 N 2 
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Dade. R. W. Halhed from 16th to 14th 
N. I., next below D. Simpson. J. K. 
jVIcCauslanil from 16th to 4th N. I., next 
below J. Holmes. C. Bracken from 19th 
to 23d N.I., next below J. Jones. W. 
Mackintosh from 19th to 2d N.L, next 
below G. Templer. J. R. Talbot from 
25th to 30th N.I., next below W. Mliit* 
taker. C. Guthrie from 26th to 23d N, I., 
next below C. Bracken. A. T. Davies 
Irom 22d to 29th N.I., next below E. M. 
Orr. B. W, Ebhart from 27th to 7th 
N.I., next below R, W. Beatson, \V. 
Beveri'!«:e from i7th to 18th N.I., next 
below V. Shortland. A Hodges from 
2 1 St to 14th N.I., next below R,\V. Ilal- 
lied. W. Shortrced from 22d to Eur. 
Regh, next below G. A. C. Stewart. C. 
V. Wyide from 17th to loth N. I , next 
below J. M, Dormer. E. F. Spencer 
from 3d to 16th N.I,, next below J.W. J. 
Robertson. H. H. Arnaud from 12th to 
17th N I., next below J, Hay. 

Ensigns to be Lieutenants, The ap- 
puiiitinents to regiment'^ of all Ensigns 
not promoted to their respective corps, 
previously to the date of the new regi- 
ments, is cancelled; and tl.e undermen- 
tioned from the general list are promoted 
to Lieutenants, and posted to the corps 
specIBcd opposite their names, in order to 
complete them, 

J. C Sage, posted to 31st regt. N. I, 
E Waketield, 3d do. A. Wilson, 32d do. 
T. Goldncy, 12th do. J. A. Shearer, 1st 
do. \V. iMurray, 2d do. G. R. Talbot, 
9di do. A. A. L. Corri, 27th do. A. B. S. 
Kent, 33d do. i\ E. A. Napleton, 30th 
do. D. L. Richardson, 28th do. G. H. 
Dal by, 34th do. J. Piatt, 4 th do. E. A. 
Cumberlcge, 29th do. W. A. Ludlow, 
I2tlido. X. J. Cumberlege, 24th do. H. 
Lock, 26th do. C. G. Macan, lOrh do. 
J- Ik Wade, 7th do. J. E. Landers, 8th 
do. ^y. H. Phibbs, 9th do. T. C. W il- 
ton, I9th do C. J. Oldfield, 1st do. R. 
Campbell, 22ddo. J. H. Clarkson, 3d do. 

C. Planning, 1 5th do. J. T. Douglas, 
2Jth do. T. Cooke, 11th do. J. Cumber- 
lege, 21st do. J. Bartleman, 22d do. M. 
Richardson, 6th do. T. L. Kennedy, l8th 
do. G. M. S. Robe, 13th do. J. Rox- 
burgh, 19th do. E. Stjuibb, 28th do J 
Pollard, 26th do. W\ Rutherford, 1 4th 
do. A C. Scott, Europ. Regt. J. Saun- 
ders, 25th regt. N.I. H. Hiidleston, 4th 
do. C. J. Huthwaite, 13th do. C. Camp- 
bell, 27th do. J. Evans, llth do. G. Ir- 
16th do. Justin Sheil, 1 7th do J W^ 
Rowe, 15th do. C. H. S. Freeman, 24th 
do. D. Williams, 23d do. R. Birch, 8th 
do. S. F. Hannah, 20th do. F. B Cor 
field, 5th do. F. B. Todd, 5th do. F. 
Warwick, 2d do. J.‘ F. Curgenven, 30th 
do. J. Gibbs, 21st do. J. C. Tudor, 23d 
do. J. H. Smith, 31si do. W.McD. Hop- 
per, 29th do. R. Houghton, 32d do. C. 
Gale, 6th do. W, Foley, 7th do. C. 


Fcrvvle, 33d do. T. Smith, 34th do. W. 

C. Carleton, 18th do. G. N. Irvine, 14th 
do. T. Lysaght, Europ, Regt. R. Chet- 
wode, 10th regt. N.I. R, R. Margrave, 
20th do. A. Lewis, 16th do. R. Angelo, 
17th do, R. C. Jenkins, 31st do. T. H, 
Newhouse, 3d do. K. F. Mackenzie, 32d 
do. J. Corfield, 12th do, J. Cooper, 1st 
do. R. E. Battley, 2d do. C. H. Naylor, 
9th do, W. F. Beatson, 27th do. H. 
Troup, 33d do. P. Grant, SOth do. A. J. 
Frazer, 28th do. S. Twemlow, 34th do. 
W\ G. Cooper, 4th do. W. G. J. Robe, 
29th do. J.L. Farrer, 12th do. C. Troup, 
R. Somerville, 26th do. Jas. Burney, loth 
do. J. Burney, 7th do. F. C. Reeves, 8th 
do. Owen Lomer, 9th do. J. Blencowe, 
19th do. W. Y. Torckler, 1st do. H. 
IMackintosh, 22d do, A. K. Agnew, 3d do. 
J G. Gordon, 15th do. J.Wyllie, 25th do. 
R. J. H. Birch, 1 1th do. F. W. Birch, 
21st do. J. W’oodburn, 22d do. J. Butler, 
Gill do. H. B, Smith, 18th do, A. W^att, 
1 3tb do. W. Palmer, 1 9th do. A. Clarke, 
2Sth do. T. P. Ellis, J26th do. H. C. 
Boiloau, 14th do. F. Beaty, Europ. Regt. 

D. Ealderston, 25th regt. N.I. C. Chester, 
4th do. J. B, D. Gahan, I3th do. O, W. 
Span, 27th do. R. McNair, llth do. 

A, E. McMurdo, 16th do, J. Gresham, 
17th do. A. L. Durie, 15th do. A. 
Cliarlton, 24th do. H. Baseley 23d do. 
G. Wilson, 8th do. S. Long 20tb do. E. 

E. Ludlow, 5th do. J. Maclean, 5th do, 

B. . Bygraye, 2d do. C. H. Cobbe, SOth do. 
R. Stewart, 21st do. J. Russell, 23d do. 
J. O, Oldham, 31st do. W. A. Smith, 
29th do. E Carte, 3 2d do. E. J Betts, 
6th do. J. Welchman, 7th do. J. T. 
Lowe, 33d do. A. M. L. Maclean, 34th 
do, B. Scott, 18th do. W.Wise, 14th do. 
E. Rush worth, Europ. Regt. W, Stru- 
thers, 10th regt. N.I. J, H. Vanrenen, 
20th do. J. W, Colquhoun, 16th do. J, 
Gibb, ] 7th do. 

Ensigns. The remaining Ensigns in 
the army are posted to regiments as fol- 
lows: the first nine being to fill up all 
vacancies announced to the present date 
inclusive, the rest in succession of Majors 
and corps, viz. 

G. Cumine, posted to 31st regt. N.I. 
Vi. M, Ramsay, 31st do. A. Macdonald, 
loth do. W. D. Stewart, 3d do. R. L. 
Burnet, 27th do. J. Macdonald, 24th do. 
J . Kny vett, 33d do. A. Knyvett, 32d do. 
E. J. Watson, SOth 'do. W. Innes, 12tb 
do. B. Bosvrell, 1st do. W. Stewart, 2d 
do. S. Williams, 9th do. F. Hunter, 27th 
do. J. Wliiteford, 33d do. W. Peel, 28th 
do. W*. F. A. Seymour, 34th do. M. Smith, 
4th do. G. A. Mee, 29th do. R. H. Miles, 
12th do. A. T. Lloyd, 24th do. C. Grif- 
fin, 26lh do. J. Buncombe, 10th do. C. 
Commeline, 7th do. H. Charlton, 8th 
CIO. H. 1 odd, 9th do. H. F. Broderip, 
19th do. P. Goldney, 1st do. A. Web- 
ster 22d do. W. IVIacgeorge, 3d dow W. 
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H. Leacock, 15th do. R. Cocirington, 25th 
do. J. C. Plowden, 11th do, W, Tritton, 
21st do. H, Fowle, 22d do, J, Hannay, 
6th do. F. Tliomas, 18th do. G. Burford, 
13th do, W. Clifford, 19th do. W, Freeth, 
28th do. F. Moore, 26th do. J. A. Fair- 
head, 14th do. J, !>Iatthie, Europ. Kegt. 
F. Trimmer, 25th regt. N.I. A. Arabin, 
4th do. W, M. Tritton, 13th do. II. A. 
Boscawcii, 27th do, II. Stone, lltb do. 

F. Hewitt, 16th do. G. T. Marshall, 17th 
do. W. R, Cortield, 15th do. T. J. Rucke, 
24th do. R. Campbell, 23d do, A. S. 
Singer, 8th do, C. B. Hall, 20th do. T. 
Geiir, 5th do, A. C. Dennistoun, 5th do. 
J. Feacocke, 2d do. F. V. McGrath, 50th 
do. M. T. West, 21st do. W. T. Savary, 
23d do. W. R, Mitford, 31st do. G, M, 
Sherer, 29th do. W. C. Ormsby, 32d do. 
A. L. Barweli, 6th do. F. St. J, Sturt, 7th 
do. J. Hind^on, 33d do. F.3Iacrae, 34th 
do. F. C. Milner, 18th do. H. Fitzd- 
mons, 14 th do. J. II. San key, Europ. 
Regt. 1 1. M. Graves, 10th regt. N. I. 

G. I). JohnstvJiie, 20th do. J. Campbell, 
16th do. H. jMoore, 17th do. J. B. Ro- 
binson, 31st do. I). C. Keiller, 2(1 do. 
F. Knyvett, .32d do. F. Winter, 30tli do. 
J. S. Hodgson, 12th do. R. Macdonald, 
1st do. N. S. Nesbitt, 2d do. C. J. F. 
Burnett, 9th do. L. C. Brovvn, 27tli da. 
D’Arcy Preston, 33d do. D. Bauilield, 
28th do, K. Jackson, 34th do, Hon. II. 
Gordon, 4th do. J. C. Lmnsdainc, 29th 
do. F. Corner, 12th do. G. Byron, 24th 
do. D. Ross, 26th do. H. N* Worsley, 
10th do. J. Craigic, 7th do. E. llu Pre 
Towiishend, 8th do. J. Dyson, 9th do. 
W. J. B. Knyvett, 19th do. II. Smith, 
1st do. H Lyell, 2 2d do. O. B. 
Thomas, 3d do. C. R. Eyre, 15tli do. C. 
II. Boisi-agon 25th do. W. Hunter, 11th 
do. T. Dalyell, 21st do. J. Burnett, 22d 
do. J. R. Bigge, 6th do. A. E. Campbell, 
18th do, W. Glen, 13th do. W. E. Hay, 
I9th do. R. Nelson, 28th do. S. Staple- 
ton, 26th do. J. Che^ney, 14th do. R. 
Crofton, Europ. Regt, J. W. M'tcliell, 
25th regt. N.I. W. H. R. Boland, 4th do. 

J. H. Handscomb, 13th do. B. Stewart, 
27th do. R.Riddell, llth do. T.W.BoIton, 
16th do. W. Brownlow", 17th do. R. Men- 
zies, 15tlj do. G. C. Armstrong, 24th do. 

R. W. Fraser, 23d do. G. E. Van Hey- 
diayscn, 8th do. R. Chitty, 20th do. J. 

H. Craigie, 5th do. J. Stephen, 5th do. 
M. W. Gilmore, 2d do. G. Cox, 30th do. 

K. B. Hamilton, 21st do. F. Bennett, 
23d do. H. Beaty, 31st do. W. S. Men- 
teath, 29th do. W. Biddulph, 32d do. F. 
W. Anson, 6th do. F. W. Hardwick, 7th 
do. W. Souter, 33d do. John Ross, 34th 
do. A. Jackson, 18th do. J. Bracken, 14th 
do. R. McMurdo, Europ. R-gt. C. S. 
Barberie, 10th regt. N.I. S. R. Bagshawe, 
20th do. W. Mitchell, 16th do, T. Seaton, 
17th do. P, P. Turner, 31st do. H.W. J. 
Wilkinson, 3d do. C. B. Kennett, 32d 


do. J. Tierney, 30th do. T. H. Scott, 
I2th do. A. Bogle, 1st do. 

formation of the new regiments. 
SUt Begt. Amative Ii^antry. 

MaJo7'$ 

j. S. Harriott, from 2d regt. N.I. 

C. Martin, 6th do. 

Captains 

B. Roope, 23d do. do. 

A. Hodgson, loth do. do, 

E. B. Higgins, 25th do. do. 

L. Shaw, 18th do. do. 

G. P, Wyraer, 3d do. do. 

A. Dick, 17th do. do. 

AV. Gregory, 3d do. do. 

J. AVatkius, 14th do. do. 

X/v u(t>}tants 

T. Hep worth, (B.C.) 4th do, do. 

R. Becher, (do.) lOth do. do. 

R. Stewart, (do.) 26th do. do. 

F. Crossley, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

J. C. AVotherspoon, (do.) 21st regt. N.I, 

B. Abhe, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

B. Maltby, (do.) 9th regt. N.I. 

II. G NaJ}, 7th do. do. 

J, Tomlinson, 9tii do. do. 

E. Marshall, 1st do. do, 

J. R. Stock, 9th do. do. 

F. J. Belle w, 18th do. do. 

R. A. MacNaghten, 19th do. do. 

G. E. Britten, 20th do. do. 

AV. For])es, 23(1 do. do. 

R. R. Hughes, lith do. do. 

AV. Glasgow, 2d do. do. 

G. H. Cox, 1 3th do. do. 

J. C. Sage, 2d do. do. 

J, II. Smith, 16th do, do. 

R. C. Jenkins, 21st do. do, 

J. O. Oldham, 15th do, do. 

Bnsi'^ns 

G. Cumine, 12th do. do. 

AA . M. Ramsay, 4th do. do. 

AV. R. Mitford, 3d do. do. 

J. B. Robinson, 17th do. do. 

II. Beaty, Sth do. do. 

P. P. Turner, 20th do. do. 

3 2d Regt. Kative Infantry. 

Majors 

G. Sargent, from 7th regt. N.I. 

S. FI. Tod, 30th do. do. 

Captains 

N. Bucke, 30th do. do. 

A. Lockett, 14th do. do. 

J. Maling, 9th do. do. 

I. Anderson, 27th do. do. 

P. Brewer, 24th do, do. 

J. Harris, 2d do. do. 

T. Robinson, 2d do. do. 

T. Reynolds, 2d do, do. 

Lieutenants 

C. Andrews, (B C.) 24th do. do. 

G. Jenkins, (do.) 7th do. do. 

J. Davies, (do.) ’28th do. do. 

R. B. Fergusson, (do.) 4th do. do. 

AV. Jover, (do.) 4th do. do. 

J. B. Smith, (do.) 17th do. do. 

F. Mackenzie, (do.) 28th do. do. 
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X H. McKinlay^ 7th regt* N.I. 

J. R. Aire, 80th do. do. 

E, E. Isaac, 15th do. do. 

P. C. Anderson, 6th do. do. 

R. McCuITay Pollock, 7th do. do. 

W. Bignell, 8th do. do. 

R. Wroughton, 20th do. do. 

F. Candy, 6th do. do. 

Hon. W. Hamilton, 12th do. do. 

N. Lowis, 27th do. do. 

W. Hoggan, 13th do. 

A. Wilson, 10th do. do. 

R. Houghton, 8th do. do. 

K. F. Mackenzie, 25th do. do. 

E. Carte, 27th do, do. 

Bnsigns 

A. Knyrett, 27th do. do. 

W. C. Ormsby, 6th do. do. 

F. Knyvett, 5th do. do. 

W. Biddulpb, 17th do. do. 

C. B. Kennett, Europ, Regt. 

33d Begt. I^ativc Infantry. 

Majors 

R. C. Garnham, from 29th regt. N.I. 
J. Delamain, 7th do. do. 

Captains 

J. A. Shadwell, 26th do. do. 

F. Walker, Europ, Ret^t. 

W, Skene, 29th regt. N. I. 

T. W^ollocombe, l^th do, do. 

P,.M. Hay, 28th do. do. 

J. Pearson, 18th do. do. 

W. James, 13th do. do. 

G. W. A. Lloyd, 28th do. do. 
Lieutenayits 

P. Grant, (B.C.) 28th do. do. 

A. Harvey, (do.) 4th do, do. 

R. Foster, (do.) 14th do. do. 

G. J. B. Johnston, (do.) 9tli do. do. 
J. Grant, (do.) 5th do, do. 

T Goding, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

W. Bacon, (do.) 10th regt. N.I. 

H. A. Newton, 3d do. do. 

R. W, W'ilson, 29th do. do. 

R. Helamain, 1st do. do. 

F. T. Boyd, 15th do. do, 

Paul, 8th do, do. 

R. Taylor, 11th do. do. 

M. G. White, 23d do. do, 

G, D. Roebucke, 23d do. do. 

, R. D. White, 1 Stli do. do. 

G. Fleming, 22d do. do. 

E.^ Watt, I6th do. do, 

A. B, S. Kent, 3d do. do. 

C. Ftwle, 1st do. do. 

H. Troup, 30th do. do. 

J. T, Lowe, 28th do. do, 

JEmlgns 

J. Knynett, 27th do. do. 

J. Whiteford, 22d do. do. 

J. Hindson, 19th do. do. 

P’Arcy Preston, 16th do. do. 

.W, Spirts, 20th do,, do, 

S^tk Megt. Native Infantry. 

H.^Hdthwaife, from 5th regt, N.I. 

A. Stoneham, 29th do. do. 


Captains. 

J. H. Cave, 21st regt, N ,1. 

J. Gabb, 1st do, do. 

T. Barron, 10th do. do. 

F. Young, 13th do. do. 

W, A. Yates, 1 8th do. do. 

G. B. Bell, 30th do. do, 

H. T. Smith, 25th do. do. 

G. Young, 24th do. do. 

Lieutenants 

W. Grant, (B.C.) 10th do, do. 

H. Wilson, (do.) 30th do. do, 

J. Smith, (do.) 5th do. do. 

N. Penny, (do.) 14th do. do. 

A. McMahon, (do.) 24th do. do. 

J. Thompson, (do.) lOth do. do. 

R. S. Phillips, (do.) 26th do. do. 

C. Thoresby, 29th do. do. 

H. Lawrence, 19th do. do. 

T. Moodie, 1st do, do. 

C, Marshall, 15th do. do. 

L. Vansandau, 8th do. do. 

R. P. Fulcher, 20th do. do. 

J, B. Fenton, 23d do. do. 

A, G, Ward, 1st do. do. 

G. TlifF, 12th do. do. 

G. H. White, 4th do. do. 

J. Frederick, 15th do. do. 

G. H, Dalby, 9th do. do. 

T. Smith, 15tb do. do. 

S. Twemlow, 24th do. do. 

A. M. L. Maclean, 5th do. do. 

W. F, A .Seymour, do. do. 

F. Macrae, 1 3th do. do. 

E. Jackson, 29th do. do. 

J. Ross, 2 1st do. do. 

Fort- William, Sept. 12, — TTie Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following promotions 
and transfer : 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. J. N. Smith to 
be Lieut. Col. Commandant of a regim«it, 
from 20 July 1823, vice Marshall, deceased. 
— Maj, J. S. Harriott to be Lieut. Col. 
from same date, vice Smith. — Maj. W. B. 
Walker to be Lieut. Col. from 18th Aug. 
1823, vice Cumberlege, deceased. — Lieut. 
Gen. R. Phillips is transferred to the senior 
list, from 4th Sept. 1823, vice Morris, de- 
ceased. — Lieut, Col. T. M. Weguelin to 
be Lieut. Col. Commandant of a regiment 
from same date, vice Phillips. — Maj. G. 
Sargent to be Lieut. Col. from same date, 
vice Weguelin. 

3h?. Re^t. N. I. Capt. B. Roope to 
be Major ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut, T. 
Hepworth to be Capt. of a comp.; and 
Ensign G. Cumine to be Lieut, from 20th 
July 1823, in succession to Harriott, pro- 
moted.— Brev. Capt. and Lieut. R. Bccher 
to be Capt. of a comp., and Ensign W. 3VI. 
Ramsay to be Lieut,, from 21st July 182S, 
in succession to Shaw, deceased. 

10th Regt. Ensign A. Macdonald to be 
Lieut, from 4tli Aug, 1823, vice PbcBps, 
deceased. 

3d Regt. Capt. J. Nesbitt to be Majof; 
Brev. Capt. and Lieut. J. Eckford to be 
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Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. W. D. Stewart 
to be Lieut., from 18th Aug. 1823, in suc- 
cession to Walker, promoted. 

27th liegt Brev, Capt. and Lieut. G. 
A. Vetch to be Capt. of a comp. ; and 
Ens. R. L. Burnett to be Lieut, from 20th 
Aug. 1823, in succession to Fortune, dec. 

24th Jlegt. Ens, J. Macdonald to be 
Lieut, from 27th Aug. 1823, vice Delap, 
deceased. 

33d Regt. Ens. J. Knyvett to be Lieut, 
from 29th Aug. 1823, vice Watt, transfer- 
red to the cavalry. 

32d Regt. Capt. N. Bucke to be Ma- 
jor; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. C. Andrews 
to be Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. A. 
Knyvett to beLieut., from 4th Sept. 1823, 
in succession to Sargent, promoted. 

30th Regt. Capt. C. Bo-wyer to be Ma- 
jor; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. P. H. Dewaal 
to be Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. E. J. 
Watson to be Lieut, from 11th Sept. 1823, 
in succession to Alder, invalided. 

Fort WiUiam, 11. — Major T. G. 

Alder, 30th N.I., transferred to InvalidEst, 

Sept* 12. — Capt. W. Kennedy, 2d As- 
sist., to be 1st. Assist. Mil, Auditor- Gen. ; 
and Brev. Capt. R. Armstrong, 14th N. I., 
to be 2d Assist. Mil. Auditor-Gen» ; in 
succession to Wiggens, promoted. 

Ens. G. Thomson, of Engineers, to be 
Ideut., from 5th Sept., in succession to 
Walter, dec. 

Mr. R. Grueber, late Adj. Baddely’s 
Horse, to be Local Lieut, and Adj. of 
Skinner’s Horse, vice Martindell. 

Mr. J. H. Hampton admitted a Cadet, 
and promoted Ensign. 

Mr. H. Harris admitted Assist. Surg. 

Major C. T. Higgins, 22d N.L, to be 
Agent for Army Clothing 2d Division, 
vice Stuart, promoted. 

Capt, J. Oliver, 11th N.I., to officiate 
as a Sub -Assistant to Hon. Comp. Stud, 
vice Capt. J. Hunter, removed. 

Head-QuarterSy on the River j Aug. 25. 
—Assist. Surg. Lawrie to have medical 
charge of detachment under orders for 
Nattal. 

Assist. Surg. Smith to do duty with de- 
tachment under Major Parker, proceeding 
to Cawnpore. 

Avg. 26.— Capt. Pratt, 2d bat. 4th regt., 
to raise recruits at Sultanpore (Oude), in 
place of Capt. Axford. 

Aug. 28. — Exchange of appointments 
sanctioned between Lieut.^ M heler, who 
is appointed Interp. and Quart. Mas., and 
Lieut. Ponsonby, who is appointed Adjut. 
to 2d regt. L.C. 

Lieut. Farley, recently transferred to 
Invalid. Estab., posted to Europ. Invalids 
at Chunar. 

Ensigns appointed to do duty with bats, 
as follows: — G. Haihed, 2d bat. 10th 
N.I., Berhampore ; A. Tweedale,^ 1st 
bat., 23d do., Barrackpcrc ; R. Wood- 


ward, 1st. bat, 2Sd do., Barrackpore ; E. 
C. MaePherson, 1st. bat. 10th do.,' Bar- 
rackpore ; C. Graham, 2d bat, 20A do., 
Barrackpore. 

Sept. 1. — Exchange between Assist. 
Surgs. R. D, Knight and J. Johnstone, the 
former removed to 2d Local, or Gardner’s 
Horse, and latter to 2d Nusseeree Bat, 

Ens. C. G. Ross to do duty with 2d 
bat. 11th N. I., at Barrackpore. 

Sept. 2. — Assist. Surg. Wyatt to place 
himself under orders of Superintending 
Surgeon at Dinaporc. 

Assist. Surg. Tliompson to Iiave medical 
charge of detachment under orders for 
Nattal. 

Fort irdliaiUf Sept. 19. — Officers, subal- 
terns of 15 years’ standing, promoted to 
the rank of Captain by Brevet, from L€th 
Sept. 1823 : — 

Lieut, J. Thomson, 15th regt. N.L 
Lieut. E. Herring, 29tli do, 

Lieut. R. Robert, Artillery. 

Lieut. G. G. Denness, do. 

Lieut. J. W. Prideaux, 18th N.L 
Lieut. A. Davidson, 7th do. 

Lieut. J. Hall, 9th do. 

Lieut. W. Aldous, 19th do. 

Lieut. J. Hailes, 1st do. 

Lieut. M. Ramsay, 8th do, 

Lieut. G. Oliphant, 2d do. 

Lieut. J. S. Marshall, 29th do. 

Lieut, W. Davison, H. C. Rurop. Regt. 
Lieut, J. A. Schalch, 14th regt. N.L 
Lieut. T. M. 'J’aylor, 5th L. C. 

Lieut. W. Burlton, 4th ditto. 

Capt. W, Kennedy, 1st Assist. Military 
Auditor Gen., to be a Member of Board 
of Superintendence for Improvement of 
Breed of Cattle, in room of Lieut. Col. 
Wiggens. 

Head^ Quarters, on the River, Sept. 4,— 
Surg. G. O. Gardner, 19th N.I., attached 
to 2d bat. of regt. 

Brev. Capt. Brown, 1st bat. 1 5th N.L, to 
receive charge of Engineer’s Department at 
Allyghur, from Lieut. J. F. Paton, ap- 
pointed a District Barrack -master. 

Sept. 6. — Major Harriott (previous to 
his trial by Court-martial) to deliver over 
charge of Europ. and Native Invalids at 
Chunar, to Major Alexander, 19th N.I. 

Lieut. W. Turner, 29th N.I., to act as 
Fort Adj. at Buxar. 

S . — Ens. F. W. Anson, 24th N.I., 
to join 1 st bat. 14th regt. at Pertabgurh. 

Lieut. A. Chitty, 1st bat. 1st N.I., to 
be Adj. to Moorshedabad Prov. Bat., vice 
C. H. Phelips, dec. 

Lieut. Col. Littlejohn, removed front 
1st bat. 25th N.I., to 1st bat. 1st regt. 

Fort jraiiam, Sqd. 19, —Lieut. A. 
Irvine, Engineers, to be District Bar- 
rack-master, vice Capt. Bow^yer, pro- 
moted, and posted to 7th or Cawnpore 
Division. 

Capt. G. J. Shadw’ell, Barrack-mastet 
of 7th or Cawnpore Division, transferred 
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to 9th or Bundlecund Divi^OB, Tice 
Botryer. * , ^ 

Assist- ‘T. C. Harrison, to per- 
form Med. Duties of civil station of 
Kaje^ahye, Vice Buniard, returned to 
militiury service. 

Assist Surg. H. Harris, to perform 
med. duties at B€»nee. 

Se}yt, 26. — Mr. W. Dickson, admitted 
Cadet of Engineers, and promoted Ens. 

Messrs. H. Candy, S. A. Lyons, and 
C. E. Reinagale, admitted Cadets, and 
promoted to Ensigns. 

I^nrg. G. Baillie, permitted to enter 
service of King of Oude, as Personal Sur- 
geon to his Majesty. 

Is/ Reg^U N^,L Ens, B. Boswell to be 
Lieut, vice Shearer, dec. ; date of rank 
11th Sept 1823. 

24/A Regt Capt. G. D. Heathcote to 
be Major, and Lieut and Brev. Capt. W. 
Hough to be Capt., from 26 Aug. 1 823, 
in successitm to Henley, dec. — Ens. A.T. 
Loyd to be Lieut., vice Hough, promoted, 
with rank frorii U Sept. 1823. 

pOth Regt. Ensign C. B, Hall, to be 
Lieut, vice Faithfull, dec. ; and Eosigu 
G.D. Johnstone to be Lieut., vice Hoare, 
dec. 


Assist Surg. G. Lambe to be Surg., 
vice Gibson, dec. 

Fort fftSiam, Oct. 3. — Assist. Surg. \V. 
E^^arte, A.B., permitted to return to 
mintairy service. 

fltfafif-QiMwterr, on ike River, Sept. 17. 
—•Officers promised, posted to regts, and 
Lieut. Cod. Command. J. Dewar, 
to 23 d N‘.I. ^ Lieut Col. A. Richards, to 
2<i bat 23d do.; Lieut Col. S. Nation, 
to 2d bat S3d do. ; Major E. II. Simp- 
son, Capt, J. L, Earle, and Lieut. A.T. A. 
Wilson, Stfa K.L, to 1st bat. of regt ; 
Major J- Ferguson, and Lieut. J. Jones, 
to 2d bat. 23d regt.; Lieut. W. M. N. 
Stuitr to ist bat. 7th regt. 

Ji^aovcis.— Lieut. Col. Broughton from 
2d bat IJth, to Ist bat. 7th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. Col. MacTnnes, from 1st. bat. 
SOthto l^bpt SIst do. 

Lieut. Col. MacGregor, from 2d bat. 
23d to 2d bat. llth do. 

. X^t. Col, Boyd, from Europ. rest, to 
IstbatSSdregt 

■ ‘hi appointed to do Duty, 

1 st bat. 3ist regt. at Benares : — 
I4ipt G. P. Wymer, 2d bat. 3d regt.; 

^ ; Lieut. 

fT* Forbes, 2d do. 2sd do. ; Lieut. W 
1st do. 2d do; Ens. J C 
Ens. G. Cumine, 1st 
db R. McMurdo, 2d do. 

< sA Cawjapore : 

hat 6th regt; Brev. 
Isfrdo. 4th do; Lieut. 
^ i Ens. J. O. 

do J5th do.; Ens. J, Ste- 
idien, 2d do. 3d do. 


To join 1st bat. 32d regt. at Mynpoo- 
ree ; — Capt, P. Brewer, 2d bat. 24th 
regt. ; Brev. Capt. W. Jover, 1st do. 4th 
do ; Lieut. W. Bignell, Ist do. 8th do. ; 
Lieut. F, Candy, Ist dc. 6th do. ; Ens* 
S. R. Bagsbawe, 1st do. 14th do. 

To join 2d bat. 32d regt. at Muttra : — 
Capt, J. Anderson, 1st bat. 27th regt. ; 
Capt. J. Harris, 2d do. 2d do. ; Brev. Capt, 
J. B, Smith, 2d do. 17th do.; Lieut. R,- 
IMcC. Polloch, 2d do. 17th do.; Lieut, 
the Hon. W. Hamilton, Ist do. 12th do. ; 
Ens. R. Houghton, 2d do. 8th do. 

To join 1st bat. 33d regt. at Dinapore : 
—Brev. Capt, J. Grant, 2d bat, 5th regt, 
Brev. Capt. W, Bacon, 2d do. 10th do ; 
Ens. E. J. Watson, 2d do. 7th do.; Ens, 
J. Tierney, 1st do. 24th do. 

To join 2d bat. 83d regt. at Cawn- 
pore : — Capt. T. Wollocombe, 1st bat. 
14th regt.; Lieut. H, A. Newton, 2d do. 
3d do. ; Lieut. R. Delamain, 1st do. Ist 
do. ; Lieut. R. D. White, 2d do. 12th 
do.; Lieut. J. Frederick, 1st do. 15th do.; 
Ens. C. Fowle, 1st do. 1st do; Ens. H. 
Beaty, 2d do. Sth do. 

To join 1st bat. 34th regt. at Benares: 
— Major W, CoUyer, 2d bat. i8th regt. ; 
Lieut. IL Lawrence, 2d do. 19th do; 
Lieut. A. G. Ward, 1st do. 1st do.; 
Ideut. G, II. White, 2d do. 4th do ; Ens. 
N, S. Nesbitt, 2d do, 5th do. 

To join 2d bat. 34th regt. at BenareS * 
— Brev. Capt. J, Thompson, 2d bat. 
10th regt.; Lieut. C. Tlioresby, Ist do: 
29th do ; Lieut. J. B. l^enton, 2d do. 23d 
do.; Lieut. G. Hid’, 2d do. '12th do.; 
Ens. A. Me D, L. Mac Lean, 2d do. 5th do. 

Srj}t. 18. — Simg. Tweedie removed from 
7th to 2d regt. L.C., and Surg. CiKlell 
from latter to former. 

Assist. Surg. J. Leslie to do duty wiffi 
1st. bat. 19 th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. F. C. oraith, Jst. bat. 24th N. L, 
to be Adj. to the corps, vice Delap, dec. 

Brev. Capt. N. Wallace to be Adj, to 
Rungpore Light Inf., vice Wake, re- 
signed. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Fnrojx’. — Ayg, 15. Capt. W. H. L. 
Irith, Artillery, for health ; Brev. Capt. 
Alex, Orr, I9th N L, do. — 29. Assist. 
Surg. D. Woodbum, do. ; Major W. 
Moxon, 16th N. I., on private affairs.- — 
SejH. 5. Brev. Capt. G. \v. A* Loyd, 28tli 
N.I., do. (to proceed from Bombay),— 
19. Capt. J. W. Jones, llth N.L, 
private affairs; Assist. Surg. R. 
for health. — 26. Asrilst.Sur^ II. 
rose, on private affairs. j / p 

To Romhay. — Jug, 22. Brev.iC^. 
Riiddell, Europ. regt.^ on private 

To Cape of Good Hnpe.’^Aug. 15. ^«v. 
Capt. S. Delap, 24th N I., for health. 

To Penang and Smgapore.->Sej)t'. 
Capt A. Lomas, 12th N.I., for bealfh. 
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PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

Hea4^Q,varterSf on the River, Aug. 16, 
1823. — Lieut. T. Kettleweii, 30th Foot 
{a Subaltern of 15 years’ standing) to be 
Capt. in the East^Indies only. 

Aug^ 20. — M^or Streatheld, 87th Foot, 
to be Mil. Sec. to Gorernor-Gen. 

Lieut, the Hon. J. Amherst, 59th Foot ; 
Lieut. J. Cooke, Royal Marines; and 
Ueut. A. St. Leger MOlalion, 16th Lan- 
cers, to be Aides-de-C:imp to Govurnor- 
General . 

Aug. 26. — Lieut. T. Taylor, S9th Foot 
(a Subaltern of 15 years’ standing) to be 
Capt. in the l^st-Indies only. 

Aug. 29. — Capt, W. Feudal, 4th regt., 
to be Extra Aide-de-Camp to Governor- 
General. 

Sej}t. d.-— Capt. Fenton, 37tli regt., to 
proceed to England in charge of invalids 
and service-expired men. 

Sept, 7.— Lieut. Hartford, 59th regt., 
to do duty with invalids and service-ex- 
pired men of H INI. service, and to proceed 
with them to England. 

Sept. 16. — Until his Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known ; 

\3th Foot. Lient.W. Thomas, from 89tli 
foot, to 1)6 Lieut, vice Shic!, wlto ex- 
hanges, 15th Aug. 1823, 

S9tkFoot, Lieut. A.Shiel, from 13th foot, 
to be Lieut., vice Tliomas, who exchanges, 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. Rutledge, 20th foot, to re- 
tumto Bombay. 

Lieut, the Hou. J. Amherst, .'iQth regt., 
and Aide-de-Camp to Governor- Gen., to 
be Mil. Sec. to his Lordship. 

Sept. 22. — Lieut. John Magill, 38th 
foot, and Lieut. John Connor, 44th foot, 
(subalterns of 15 years* standing) to 
have the rank of Capt. in the East -Indies 
only. 

54/// Regt. Until His Majesty’s plea- 
sure be known : Ens. R. T, R. Pattoun, 
to be Lieut., vice R. Holt, dec., and Mr. 
G.Holt, gent., to be Ensign, vice Pattoun. 

Se^ft. 24. — Lieut. Archer, 87th regt., to 
do duty with invalids and service-expired 
of H. M. service, and to proceed with 
them to England. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Atig. 14- Lieut. Vincent, 
4lst fbot, on sick certificate ; Brev. Capt. 
Bluett, 41st foot, ditto ; liicuf. I^ang- 
wtMtfa, 46th foot, on private afiairs. — 28. 
04 ^. J. Scott, 4th Drag&; IJeut. D. 
OiUTock, 20th foot, on private afrairs; 
Ueut. S. Parker,. 69th regt., ditto. — 29. 
Coarpet G- A. Stewart, 16th Drags., for 
health; Ueut. M^Dougall, 59th foot, ou 
private affairs ; M^or H. C. Streatfield, 
ditto,— iSiy)/. 6. Lieut, and AdJ. Butcher, 
ilth Drags, for health ; Lieut. Balhngton, 
1st foot, ditto; Lieut. Oakely, 20th loot, 
Asiatic Jt urn. — No. 100. 


ditto; Lieut Col. Macay, 67th foot, for 
h^th,— 22. Brev. Capt, Kemple^ and 
Lieut. G. RotliCi, 13th foot, dhto.— -24. 
Lieut the Hon. G. Keppel, 20th foot, on 
private affairs ; Lieut. Eastwood, 44th 
foot, for health; Lieut. Davidson, 46th 
foot, for retiring on half-pay. 

To Fenang. — Aug. 28, Lieut. 0*HaI 
loran, 44tli regt., on private affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Sept, 14. Glenetg, Weddell, from Bom- 
bay. — 15. Fampy Young, from England ; 
Ifcro of Maloivn, Neish, from Batavia; 
Asia-Felu', Jellicoe, from Bombay; and 
3/aria, Reynolds, from the Cape.— 16. 
iUarp Ann, Wise, from Penang, arid 
l^rancis Warden, Webster, from Rangoon. 
— 17. Maitland, Kinsey, and Edward 
Strettel, Allport, from Madras. — 21, Ab- 
be rtvn, Percival, and AUas, Clifton, from 
London.— 24. Georgiana, Rogers, from 
Madras. — 25. Fatten, Wellbank, from 
Loudon ; and 0 spray, M’ Gill, from Gree- 
nock. — 28. Ernaad, Jones, from Bombay, 
and Florentia, Wimble, from London!^ 
Oct. 10. Thomas GrenvUle, Manning, from 
London. — 20. Marquess WelRngton, Blan- 
shard, from Madras and London.— 21. 
Rockingham, Beach, from London.— 22. 
Duke of Lancaster, Davis, from Liverpool. 
— 23. Lady Campbell, Betham, from Ma- 
dras. — 25. Grenada, Anderson; Orient, 
White ; and Minei va, Probyn, from Lon- 
don. — Also the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
Gribble ; Mexborough, Shipton ; Royal 
George, Reynolds ; Kingston, Bowen ; 
and Palmyra, Lamb, from London. 

Depart are. from Calcutta. 

Sept. 13. Morley, Haliday, for Lon- 
don. — 14. Ann and Amelia, Short, for 
London, via Madras. — Oct. 3. Bridget, 
Leslie, for Liverpool.— 1 1 . Norfolk, Greig, 
for London, and King George the Fourth, 
Beyts, for Bomlray. — 12. Lady East, 
Richardson, for Mauritius and London. 
— 13. London, Brown, for Liverpool. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

Siiip Atlas. — The ship Atlas, lately ar- 
rived, while laying at anchor, on the 21st 
inst., abreast Hog River, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, suddenly aprung a 
leak, which overcame all efforts to Ifcep 
the ship free. The pilot determined, at 
once to save the lives of the crew, aiid tfcc 
cargo, to run the ship on shore : (he 4 filde 
was accordingly slip]^, and the 
up the creek. Ali» ruxmh^ a eonnir. 
able distance she grounded, and 
accounts came away at m ^ 

laying with three fatbons mA 

two and a quarter^ fathoms fartrarff^ lift 
— and the water was up to 
tlie lower deck. — [Cal. Jokn MUk W® 

The Pitot of the Allas vestecdav saom- 
VoT . XVII. 3 0 
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ing brought intelligence that about 80 ton* 
of the cargo have been saved, and hopes 
are enter^ine4 that mucli wiore will be 
ultimaiely recovered. The vessel still re- 
taia& position across the creek, 

andi consequence of the flurry thu^ 
occasioned, boats cannot approach her 
without so«ae difficulty and even danger. 
Her b^ll yet remains uninjured, notwith- 
standing the perilous situation in whicli 
4ie is placed. — Ben^, Hurk, Sept. 27. 

Srig Ann iouni.— *On the 24th of 
Aug> the brig Ann Laura, Capt. P. Tar- 
ket, inward -bound, foundered in six fa- 
^ms, in the South Cbauuel ; five natives 
of the crew, tlie captain’s wife and infant 
child lost. The captain, the pilot (Mr. 
Hand), and four seamai, were fortunately 
saved on a raft, and landed on the 27th at 
Bertel (near Htdgelee), where the pilot 
left, them, and arrived at Kedgeree on the 
1st instant, from whence he forwarded the 
foregoing account. The above vessel took 
the pilot on board on the 22d ultimo, being 
theii in distress for provisions, water, and 
sails, with which she was supplied by the 
Henry Meriton, pilot vessel. — Bankshall 
Cirmtlar, Sepl. 2. 

^lip Stentor, — The Stentor, Harris, 
frcMii BengaJ, ran on shore, Oct. 3d, on 
the Long Sand, near Sanger Point, but 
wa«i got oft^ and put into Diamond Har- 
)K>ar, and intended to return to Calcutta to 
docked. 

‘ BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Juhf 25. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. 
Mulkem, ILM. llth Drags., of a son. 

Aug. 6. At Delhi, Mrs. \V. E. Chick, 
of a son. 

IQ, At Saugor, Mrs. C. Sutton, of a 
son and heir. 

— At Fultah Ghaut, the lady of S. S. 
Frost, Esq., of a son and heir. 

,,I8. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. H. 
C. Biunard, 1st bat. 15th N.I., of twins, 
a boy and a girl. 

16. At Lucknow, the lady of J. M. 
Sinclair, Esq., Engineer to his H.M. the 
King of Oude, of a son. 

'17. At Tytalia, the lady of Maj. Waters, 
commanding Dinagepore Local Bat., of a 
sfiU-horn daughter. 

At Bhauguipore, the lady of J. 
Petty Ward, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

22. ' At Moisgunge, the lady of J. H. 
Savi, Esq., of a son. 

' 23. At Mhow in MaUva, the lady of 
Lieut.- Col. Fagan, of a son. 

' 24. At Jubulpore, the lady of Lieut. 
M. Kicboison, of a soo. ‘ 

2C. At Patnay the lady of Dr. Thom- 
Surgeon to the Board of Revenue, 
C^ntihl Provinces, of a daughter, 

— Mrs. C.ipt Denham, of a son. 


27. The wife of Mr. D. Kenderdlne, 
H. 0’s. M^ne, of a son. 

— The lady of C. Mackenzie, £$q., 
Civil Service, of a son. 

29. The lady of R. Alexander, J^., 
of a daughter. 

— At Fendall Baugh, the. lady of F. 
Magniac, Esq., C. S., of a daughter. 

— The lady of G. Richardson, Esq., 
C. S., of a son. 

30. Mrs.J.W.E. Taylor, of a dauglUer. 
— In Purneah, the lady of H. Buck- 

land, Esq., of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of CapU.G. 
Mathews, H.M. 59th regt., of a daughter. 

SepU 1. At Culna, Factory, Mrs. J. 
Russell, of a daugliter. 

— At Benares, the lady of Dr, Watson, 
of a daughter. 

— In Chowringhec, the lady of C. 
Pat on, Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. G. Rowland, of a son. 

— Airs. Burges, of a son. 

2. At Chowringlice, the lady of F, T. 
Hal), Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady of W. H. Abbot, Esq.,, of 
a daughter. 

— The lady of G. P. Thompson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

. 3 . At Ghazeepoie, Mrs. E. George, 
of a daughter. 

— At Nusserabad, tlie lady of Capt- 
Sandys, D.A,, Quarter Alaster-Gen.^ o4’ 
a daughter. 

4. At Gooinalty, near Malda, the lady 
of John Andrews, Esq,, of a dauglitpr, 

— At Bhaugulpore, the lady of .En- 
sign D. L. Richardson, of twins .(twp 
sous). 

— Airs. J. Aliller, of a son. 

— At Benares, tlie wife of Air. H. 
Healey, of a son. 

6. At Aleerut, the lady of Capt. J. 
Jenkins, H.Al.’s llth Lt. Drag., of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of J. B. Dorrett, Esq., of 
a son. 

— The lady of M. Arom, Esq., of a 
son and heir, 

7. Airs. G. Brown, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a soq. . 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt, T, 
Lumsden, Horse Art. Brig., of a son., 

8. At Monghyr, the lady of Jolin Tyt- 
ler. Esq., of a daughter. 

^ At Bisben Ghur (Futtyghur), Mrs. 
T. Kerrod, of a daughter. • 

— At Malda, the lady of J. W. Bate- 
man, Esq., of Jungypore, of a son. . 

9. At Chilneab Factory, Purneah^ 

C. Jadawine, of a son, 

— At Chowrioghee, Uieladyof E, AL 
Seppings, Esq., of a son. 

12. Mrs. W. de Monte Sina^s, of a 
daughter. 

— ■ The lady of J. W". Grant, Esq., of 
ALiida, of a stiil-born male child. 
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12. At Noacolly, the lady of C. Car- 
dew, Ebq., C.S., of a son and heir. 

IS. At Dnm-Dmn, tlie lady of Capt. 
P. G. Mathison, of Artillery, and Com- 
missary of Ordnance, of a daughter. 

14. At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. F. 
Walker, Europ, Regt., of a son. 

15. Mrs. Twentyman, of a son. 

18. At Kldderpore, Mrs, J. D. Ridg- 
way, of a still-bom son. 

19. At Bancoora Jungle Mchah, the 
lady of G. N. Cheek, Esq., Civil Sur- 
geon, of a daughter. 

20. At the H. C’s. Botanical Gardens, 
Mrs. D, Churcher, of a daughter. 

21. At Berhamporc, the lady of J. 
M’ Dowell, Esq., of a daughter, 

22. Mrs. A. G. Balfour, of a son. 

23. Mrs. C. Crichton, of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. E. D, Fabian, 

H C. Marine, of a son. 

— At Futtyghur, the lady of ,1. Clark, 
Esq., merchant, of a daughter. 

— At Patna, the lady of Capt. M. S. 
flogg, of a daughter, 

25. In Chowringhee, Mrs. F. D. Kell- 
ner, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Caspers, the wife of Mr. H. P. 
Casj^rcrs, H. C.*s Marine, of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. T. N. Flashman, 
of a son. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of J. Dick, 
Esq., C. S., of a fttill-born son. 

At Digah, near Dinapore, Mrs. A. 
Willson, of a daughter. 

26 1 lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq,, 
C. S., of a daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. D. I’into, of 
a son. 

28. At Delhi, Mrs. E. P. Staines, of a 
daughter. 

30. The wife of Mr. T. B. Bennett, 
H. C's. Marine, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1 . At Burdwan, the lady of Capt. 
J. ‘Aubert, of a daughter, 

2. Mrs. H. Martindell, of a son. 

5. At AlHpore, tTie lady of H . Oakeley, 
Esq., of a child, still-born. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. 
J. Read, of a son. 

6. At the Botanical Garden, the lady 
of N. WalUch, Esq , of a son. 

— At Midnapore, the lady of Col. J, L. 
Rwhardson, of a still-born daughter. 

8. The lady of M. C. Radcliff, Esq., 
of a son. 

ib. The lady of C. Omen, Esq., In- 
d^ o Ranter? of Modendorry Factory, 
Jessore, of a son and heir, 

, 1}.. Mrs. C. Cornelius, jim., of a son. 

14. Mrs. J. Mac^kintosb, of a son. 

15. The lady of G. Money, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law, of a son. 


ALA K&lAO£Sw 

Aiig. 26, At Dum-Dum, J. W. In- 
gram, Esq., 3d N.I,, to Mana Isabcild, 


eldest daughter of the late May. Scblt' 
same regt. 

28. Mr. J. Perkins, Dancing and Mtwifc 
Master, to Miss Ann Brietzeko, of Kid- 
derpore Sdiool. 

Sept. 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, Lieut. 
J. Liptrap, 2d bat. 2Ut regt. N.I., to 
Miss Maria Perigoe. 

4. Capt. Gardener, of the Free Trader 
Pilot, to Miss L. E. Hitchcock. 

9. Mr, J. Elias, to Miss Jebb, eldest 
daughterof the late N Jebb, Esq. 

— At St. Andrew’s Cliurcb, Mr. M. 
Fortner, to MUs Cecilia Cazabon. 

12. At St. John’s Cathedral, G. Jcs- 
sop, Esq., Civil Engineer, to Miss Mary 
Thomas Poynton. 

13. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, R, 
Martindell, to IMiss M. Duncan Eaton, 
late of Miss Thornton’s Seminary. 

15. At Mhow, Mr. S. Nelson, officiat- 
ing Siib-Conductor, to Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr, A. Robertson, 
Conductor of Ordnance. 

IG. At the Cathedral, Mr. W. FawcHt 
Pennington, to Miss C. Cunningham. 

17. At the Cathedral, G. Proctor, E^ , 
Surgeon on the Military Kstah., to EKza, 
eldest daughter of the late Col. S. Dyer. 

— At Secrolc, Lieut. F. 8. Hawklrts, 
Adj. 1st bat. 19th N.I., to Mary, eldest 
daughter of INIaj. Gen. Loveday, Com- 
manding Benarca Division of the Army. 

18. At St. John’s Cathedral, T, R. 
Wiltshire, Esq., to Miss EUira, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. J.W. Palmer, 
Bengal Military Estab. 

— At St. Nazareth’s Clnirch, Ijazar 
Agabeg, Esq., to Miss Regina Geutloom 
Aviet. 

27. Mr. C. Sermon, to Mrs. C. Harri- 
son, widow of the late Capt. E. Harrison. 

Oct. 4. Mr. J. E. Roch, to Miss A. M. 
D’Cmz. 

10. At St. John’s Cathedral, S. 'G. 
Palmer, Esq., C.S,, to Miss Fanny Udny 
Law’, 

PEATHS. 

Jit7ic "25. At Meerut, WiUiamj the in- 
fant son of Lieut. M- Mulkern, H.M’s. 
llth Light Drag., aged 11 montlis. 

Jul^ 17. At Furruckabad, Moiiobur 
Doss, a well-known and eminent banker. 

Aug* 9. At Allahabad, T. Jonas, -aged 
six montiis, son of Capt. J. C. Watson, 
commending Cawnpore Levy. 

16. At Lucknow’, Misa 8, C. Saunders, 

of the cholera, aged one year.: ^ t • 

17. At Lucknow, of the cholera, Miss 
M. A. Arson, daughter of the late F, Ar- 
son, Armourer, aged seven yeara. . , 

♦ At Nusserabad, F. A. v Con) wall is, 
son of Capt.^ A. Wardc, 3d reigjt. LU Ca- 
valry, aged tw’o years - 

18. At Cuipce, Lieut. Col. N. Cuir- 
l>eilcge, 1st. regt. N.I. 

3 o e 






J9. At Luc^nu>|r, cholera m^rbMb, 
Dfl'GIhson, Siirgcon to l,ht( Kiu;^ of Oii^ ; 
aft^f’l^Ty a rt.*w liour-> aflerwani^, of the 
s2hi^\'oriip1aiiit, jMib. (/Jb^oii, \iir^4>ftbe 
ahb^.'^ 

I^'cknow, of cholera morbus, 
Aid-de Camp to the kjng 

of mder . , . ^ 

^'. At l^erLaiBpore, Louisa Villers Wil- 
s<m, of Capt. C. Wilson, H. iVL :^tli 
Frotj 25. 

25, 'inie youngest son of Mr. f). Keir- 
derdinei H. C*’s Marine^ a^d two :y ears. 
At iChlnsurahr Capt. Wf. Smith, late 

g.rtUf^ tj^urrlo p#'.-'-, 

! 'i ' ■. ’■. ’ Henley, 2dtln >\ 

I .! '* '■ ■ . '^1 : in Bhopal. 

^7. Cajrt. l^telap, 24th. N. I. 

At^ perpinpore, Mrs. Elizabeth Von 
Stiibfehyoll, relict of the late Capt. Lieut. 
J. von Slubenvoll, Pension Estab. , 

Mi&p Jane Harvey. 

At Cawnpore, Isabel, daughter of 
G. Reddie, J^pei;intending Surgeon, aged 
ohe'year. 

i^upt. 1 . At Nagpore, the Ilev. Fre Jose 
De Santo Rosa,^ Roman Catbcdic Chap- 
lain t'6 tne H., C/s l^epgal Euxop. reg. 

rp Mrs. Itefever, wife of 3Ir. 

Charter I^fever,. aged 23- 
i?. B. L. Jenkins, Esq. late in 

General’s Oflice, aged 41. 
—.Iw* H, LangJy, Chief Officer of tlie 

Woddfera. j . , , 

j3;i C. £lsq., of the Firm of 

.ip. ^onnafie and Co., aged 48. 

— .^Futt^ghur, Mary, infant daugh- 
ter t^laeut.J. F. Patom Bengal Engi- 
neers. ^ 

4. At &ebpore, Capt. W, Brown ,aged 49, 
Lieut. Curgenven, SOtli N.I. 
— At Berhatppore, Lieut. Gen. J. Mor- 
ris, of the Senior List of this Army. 

5* . Nelly Forbes, aged 72. 

G. Walter, of Engineeri^, 

ag^2, 

6. T. Heckford, Esq. aged 25. 

— Mn. C. Fernandes, aged 50. 

^VMr. F. Willoughby, son of Col. 
WMlougbby, of Patna, aged 28. 

— ,rAt Bhaugulpore, Lieut. Shearer, 
IstJKf. 1. ^ 

Major M. Middleditch, of the 
JJst, aged 38. 

3-, .At Bi^en Gbur, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. T.Keriod. 

10. Mr. T. N. Gibson, H. C. Marine, 
aged j^4. . 

1 G ^ C. Pinto, relict of the late 
C. E. Pinto, Esq., aged 26 
— C. S. Powell, aged 37, of 
the ^lah of Npddea. 

ditowned, while crossing fisom^n^ 
fa^^, to ; another, 

^ Jr^ .^ady pf G. Gogierly, Esq, 

agrafe.., ; , . . 

JJ. At the bouse qf J, Turner, Esq ^ 
Cbowringhec, T. Clarke, E?q,, ofthe Civil 


of 


Scnlcc, aged >25 ‘ (ddest son 
Gen, T. Clarke),. 

17. Capt. Ed« ' Hoveton, Madras Estab*,- 
and Aide.de- Camp to General Sir J. 
Doveton, aged 23. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— At the ' Bo^fcaF Gardens, J. 
Roxburgh,- aged' 46. • ' ‘ ' 

19. At Kisbnaghur, T. George, the in- 
fant son of Mr- T. Brae, Juiiu ' - 

21. Mr. W. Baileys suehesaor to>sMr^> 

J* Tiver, aged 28. ' ‘ - ' •> m 1 

— At Buxar, Capt. Alex* Cock, lipralni 
Estab., and late of the^thxeg.-Lt. C&v. ♦* ^ 

22. Mrs. Lousia Tbornhtl], aged 50^ 

— Off Fultah, Capt* J. RodgeiV *9tb 

Madras N. J. - V 

— At Barrack pore, LieuU ■ J.. HtNpnr) 
Interpreter and Quarter Master, > 2d bstt^ 
20th B. N. I., aged 23 years. i > 

2.3. Mr. & Fallon, H. C. ' Mariue^- 
aged28. ^ •>.-s- 

24. In Chowriughee, Mr. D. Phillips, 

aged 87. - ■ < 

25. Mrs. Anna Maria Smith, danghliff 
of the late Mr. G. Phillips, aged 15. 

— C. De Freycinet, Esq. aged 39. 

— J. Weskin, infant son of Mr- -T. 
Weskin, aged two years, ^ 

26. At Mirzapor^ H. Mcrcear, > Esqj^ 
successor to D. TorabuU, Esq: 

29, Mr. T. Reid, Purser of the ship 
Ogle Castle. 

Oct. L The infant son of Mr. H- P. 
Caspers, H. C. Marine. 

3. At Dacca, at the house of Mr: Msm* 
ter, Mrs, Harrison, wife of T* C. Hiu- 
rison, E-^q., Surgeon of Barrisol stationw ')- 

5. At Dr. Marbhman’s, at Serampore, 

in his 36th year, H. A. Williama, Esq;, 
Cotmnercial ReMdent at Jungypore, eL* 
riest son of H, T. Williams, Esq., idf 
Park Crescent, Pmtland Place. . ^ 

— Mrs. Anna Keys, aged 29. 

6. Mr. D. Crichton, aged 29. 

— Mr. J. Livingston, late of tJic ship 
Ogle Castle, aged 18. 
ft. At Seratnpore, Mr, .John Cole. . • 

12. The infant son of Mr. C. Cornelius, 
junior. ■> 

— In Chinsura, Miss Tfaereza Perraby 
daughter of F. Feirao. Esq* of Psnaitg,^ 
aged 19. f - 


MADRAS. 

‘ ' -*.4 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. A 

Oct. 2. Mr. E. Stpalley, Collecfpr a^' 
Alagistratedf Nellori^ 

Mr. J. Babington, Collector and 
gistrate, Chingleput. - , ' , V ' 

Mr. "W. B<pard" iff 

.Sii|i( I Miu aiK.-nce h'l ( ollege. ahd^P^^tyi 
IV-r'«ian Tr;u*‘«l4l(»r to CJ<>veriinrrtntX'; 

- ' ' .'v 

Mr. Cempten is to proceed 

Calcutta, to assume the office of Ath'oeate-' 
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GcN^U pro fenuf iVlr. Fergosson who has 
lately acted in that capacity being now on 
to ’England, overljo^, 

MIUTAKY APPOINTiVIKNTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort iS?. 0e9rgfi Jug* 15, 18t23, — Mr. 

J. C. Boulderson admitted cadet, and 
protnotedto Ensign. 

Lieut. J. D. Stokes, 4th N. I., to be 
Interp.. ^id Quart. Mast, to 1st bat., 
vice Van Heythuyson, 

At(g* 15L— Mr. G. A. C. Bright ad* 
nlitted) Assist Surg. 

Aug. 22,— Assist, Surg. G. A. C. 
to do duty under Garrison Sur- 
ges*, • Poonaroallce. 

Aug. 26. — -Capt. W, Janies, 2d N. T., 
Ur act as Paymaster iu Dooab, during ab- 
sence ot* Capt. Browne. 

29 Capt. T. Watson, 4th N. I., 

to be Paymaster at the Presidency, vice 
ManduiU, resigned. 

Sejjt. 2.— Mr. T, Key admitted Assist 
Surg. 

^Sipt. 5-^234 Itegt. -V. /. Sen. Ens. 
W. G. T. Lewis to be J..ieut., vice Besley, 
dec*;‘ date of com. 4lh Sept. 1823. 

Messrs. Coles and E, Ciutterimek 
adxmttcd cadets, and promoted to Ensigns. 

Jlead Quarters, Choultry Plaint Aug. 29. 
— T, H. Thoresby removed 2d to 3d 
bat. ; and Capt. Derville, 3d to 2d bat. 
Artifiery. 

Ens. H. Morland removed 1st to 2d 
bat^ 14th regt. 

Sopt. 1. — Reniouats^ Lieut. Col. (Brbv. 
Col.) H. Fraser, 12th to 22d regtf, 2d 
bat.; Lieut. Col. A, Andrews, 22d to 
1 1th regt., 2d bat, ; Lieut. Col. W. 
Blackburne, 11th to 12Ui regt,, 1st. bat; 
Lieut, Col. A, Mantosh, 15th to 23d 
regt., 1st bat. ; Lieut. Col. T. Stewart, 
2Sdto 15th regt., 2d bat. ; Lieut. Col. J, 
D. Grecnhill, 17th to 16th regt,, 1st bat. ; 
Lieut. Col. E. Boardman, 16ti> to 17th 
regt.^ 2di bat, ; Lieut. Col. H. F. Smitli, 
22d to 18th regt., 2d bat. ; Lieut. Col. A. 
Fair, 18th to 10th regt., 2d bat*. Lieut. 
Cob (Brev. Col.) R. Scott, C. B., lOtb to 
22d regt., 1st bat. ; Capt. C. Newman, 
2d to 1st bat., and Ca{^ W- Heude, 1st 
to 2d bat., 23d regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. 
Lawder, 6th to 1st regt,, 1st bat. ; Assist. 
Surg. J. Barton, 1st to 6th regt., Ist bat. ; 
Assist. Surg. N. A. Wood, H. M. 41st 
re^., to 1st bat. 4th N. I. 

^ort St. ireorge, Sept. 9^-^Messrs. J. 
Thomson, D. Richardson, and J. G. Mal- 
colrason admitted Assist. Surgeons. 

A^ist.Surg. AT.sKmI r.-iiii b‘ do diitv 
under Surgeon B* bj;i. .Vi'iiiery, snui 
Assist. Sur^. Jlic*ii»rdM‘M aud Xiiusi'p ' u. 
under Surgeon of Madn* I'linip ng? 

Sept. 12.— 5th Regf.'N>I. Sen. Capt. G. 
Matoiseli to be May6r; Sen. Lieut: (Brev. 
Capt.) P, Far^uhar-jon to be Capt. ; and 


Sen. Ens. F. B. Vljitc to be L^ut.^ 
frcmi SO April 1822, vice Caruac, retirejJ^. 
— Lieut. M. Poole, to take rank from 
20 June 1822, vice Luard, dec.; Li^i^t 
J. Richardson to uke rank from 23 I^v. 
1822, vice Milford, dec. ; Sen. Lieui.^ 
(Brev. Capt.) J. Anderson to be Capt ; 
and Sen. Ens. W. Maires to be Lieut., 
from 25 Dec. 1 822, vice Fair, dec. 

\^th Regt. N, /• Sen. Ens, T. McClel- 
lan to be Lieut, vice Jardine, cashiered ; 
date of com. 10 Sept. 1823. 

Ist-Licut. W. G. Lewis, of Arrill^, to 
rank as 1st- Lieut, from 8th June 1821. , 

Messrs. W. G. C, Dunbar and P* A. 
Walker admitted Cadets, and promoted to 
Cornets. 

Messrs* D, Wynter, G. W. Moore, H. 

C, Beevor, C. P. Moore, H. P. Clay, and. 
G. A. Barnard admitted Cadets, and prOn 
moted to Ensigns. 

Messrs. T, Ward, M. D., and, Robt. 
Power admitted Assist. SurgS. 

Assist. Surgs. T. Ward, M. D., and 
R. power to do duty under Garrison Surg. 
of Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surg. T. Keys to do duty under 
Garrison Surg. of Pponamallee. 

Lieut. A. M’Farlane, 5th N. to 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 2d vice 
Anderson. . 

Sept. \6.—Europ. Regt. P. 

Chambers to be Lieut., vice EHaway, 
dec. ; date of com. 23d April 1823. 

Brevet Rank. The undermentioned CW}- 
hcers (Cadets of season 1807) proihoted tb 
rank of Brev. Capt. from 16 Sept. 18^- 

Lieut. J. T. W^clbe, 7th K. I. i Lieut! 
E. E, Bruce, 18th ditto; Lieut. L G. 
Mitford, 5th ditto; Lieut, A. M^Ledd, 
22d ditto; Lieut. F. W. Morgan, ist'dltto; 
Lieut. G. Willock, 5th Cavalry ; ,Jieut. 

D. A. Fenning, 5th ditto. 

Sept. 19.— Lieut. W. Campbell, Fort 
Adj. at PoonamalIee,to act as Payma^er at 
that station during absence of Capt. Bet-*' 
nard. 

Sept. 23. — Major- Gen. Doveton, K.C. B., 
to command northern division of Arnjy» . 
and Major- Gen. Sir T. Pritzler, X. C.6., 
to command Southern Division df ditto. 

Head Qaartersy Choultry Plain, Sepk. 15. 
— '5th Major G.Maunsell (latpprom.), 

posted to 2d bat. ; Capt. J. An<fetsdn, 
(late prom.) posted to 1st bat. ; and jLieu^. 
J. G. Mitford, removed from 2d^^ 1st' 
battalion. 

Capt. T. Bennet removed froin.2d 
ist bat., and Capt. H. (Gregory fror^jls^ to, 
2d bat. of Artillery. 

Sept. 26.— Lieut. J. Gordon, 
removed from 2d bat. 5th 
bat. of that corps. — Ens. R, S. 
removed from 3d to 9th re^t. W 

raiik below Ed's. D. \Vydter!— *ErtS. 
posted to I St bat. 9th regt., and Ens, 
Macyitie, temoved froni l.st to 2d baf. 
regt. 
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^tS^i?18*^Co*nMs^aEid£n^igil^ posted 
as ftdlo«s :— ^ 

Cornet P. A. Walker, to 2d regt. L. C. ; 
0)f^t & S.iAIackenzie, ditto, ditto; Cor- 
net C.^B<’>lind^,; Sdditto ; Comet W. P. 
X)|ea%t7tb ditto, Comet W« Shoirp, 8th 
ditto.— Ens. O, Strettell, 1st bat. 2d reg€. 

Bob. R. S, M. Sj>rye, 2d bat. 3d 
Elis. H. C. Beevor, 1st bat. 3d 
ditto ; Ens. W. E. Gibb, 2d bat. 6th ditto; 
j^ns., Gtf C. C. Rand, 2d. bat. 8tli ditto ; 

J). Wyiiter, Ist bat. 9th ditto ; Ens. 
J. Sincipir, latbfl^ lOdi ditto; £ns. E.W. 
Bftvenscroft, ditto, ditto ; Ens. J.W. Rick- 
ards, > I stbit. Iltbditto ; Ens. H. T. Yarde, 
Iglba^ ditto; E^ G. W. Mom-e, 
’16th ditto; Ens. J. Smith, 2d 
bat. 16th ^tto ; Ens. H. P. Clay, 2d bat. 
17 ^ Ena. J. C. Boulderson, 1st 

bat. 18th ditto; Ens, G. A, Barnard, 2d 
ba^ J9tb^itto; Ens. C. P. Moor, 1st bat. 
22d ditto; Ens. C. Ysttes, 1st bat. 29d 
ditto; EnSk J» XhoibaS, ditto, ditto ; and 
Ens. W. Snow, 1st bat. 25th ditto. 

,G$Q(ers recently a^lved, to do duty as 
follOW&i-TT 

Ctisnetf W; G.CX Dunbar, with eth L.C. 
Ensigns T. Coles «ld E. Clntterbuck, 
W»tb:2d' baC loth regt. N. X. 

Fort St, Gern’ge, Sq)t, 26.— Capt. A. 
Cl^inniag, 2d M. l.;to resume bis appoint- 
ment Of Assist. Commissary Gen.— Capt. 
Jv (£^1dkaitm acA fia Paymaster in Ceded 
Districts during absence of Capt. Baker.— 
Eient4<^ Codrxngton, 23d N. I., to be 
Adj. to 1st bat. we Bexley. 

aSSl^w CoL F. Pierce, Nat.Inf. to 
command Field Force in Dooab. 

.Del. Av M‘DoweU, C. B., Nat. Inf. 
to command troops in Ceded Distrim. 

J.‘ Nixon, 1st N.I., to be Interp. 
XXeacbqiiarteia of Army, vice Eeith, 
resigned. 

VMe^s; C. B. Flint and T. J. Taylor 
admitted Cadets, and promoted Cornets. 

^Mt. ABneas Macqi^n admitted Cadet, 
and promoted Ensign. 

Assistr Sorg. J. G. Coleman, to afibrd 
medical aid on Neelgberry HiUs to Prin- 
cipal Collector of zillali of Coimbatore. 

Oct. 3.-12f/i Re^, Ar. 7. Sen. Ens. D. 
Kinlock to be Lieut., Tice Stewart, dec. 

Liei^ (Jdrev. Capt) J. J, Webbe, 4th 
regt. N.I., re-adniitted on estab. 

^ • 

.FUltiotGH?. 

i)j. ) , Ta^Furope. 

Aug. 15 : ThoB. Beckett^ . 23d 

N.I., on sick certificate^ — 19. Lieut. Edw. 
Dy^r;^ 23.d,N.T., ditto; Lieut 9 . Wil- 
liaim; ^'1^.1, 'diM— 2^.'M^dr E. 
Hindley, 5di Xt. Cav.— Lieut F. 
M(*]flKianiKi,. 7th N.X*, on sick certihcate. 
— Ji^ut ’H. E^Kednyi hOth N.L, ditto. 
—29. Assist Surg. Robt. RoUand, ditto. 
— 16. Ens. O. F. Sturt, 5th N.I., 
ditto, lia Bombay. — 26. ideut. (Brev. 


Capt) D. C. 8tett»art, 12th N.I., on sick 
certificate. ~ 30* Lieut. Col. J. Marshall, 
14th N. I., ditto ; Cornel A. R. 'Taylor, 
4th regt. L.C., ditto.— 3. Lieiit.-Cdl. 
J, Colebrooke, C.B., ^dregt. L.C.’, ditto; 
Capt. P. Fai-qubarsofe, 5th N.I. 

To Sea. 

Aug. 19. Lieiit, «F. C. C^offin, 8th Nil., 
on sick certificate. — ScjH. 1^. 'Capf.‘ J. 
Rodger, 9th N.I, ditto.— 1 91 Maj. J. 
Hanson, Dep. Quart. Mast. Gen., oilto. 
Capt. Bernard, Payma»t. at Pootfaniallee, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

LadyCampheUi Betbam, from L’ Orient. 
— Gr&iiadat Anderson, from Engird.— 
Duke of Lancaster, Davis, from Liver- 
pool.— Margruew of Wellingtonj Blanshard> 
from London, — Ganges, Curaberlege, 
from Portsmouth — kingston, Bowen, from 
En^and , — Ann and Amelia, Short, 6:0m 
Calcutta. ' 

Dejmrtures. 

Mari/ Anne, Webster; Gleneig, Wad- 
dell; Atlas, Clifton, and Princess Chai'-^ 
lolte of Wales, Gribhle, for Calcutta.— 
Kains, Cunningham, for Xjondon.^ — Jmmvs 
S cott, M’Kenzie, for Bombay.— 
of Wellington, Blanshard ; Duke of Lan- 
caster, Davies ; Dady Campbell, Betbam ; 
Grenada, Anderson; and Ganges, Cum- 
berlege, for Calcutta. ■>/ - 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE?, AND" 
DEATHS. 

BiaTHS. 

Aug. 25. At Tanjore, the wife of dtp 
Rev. G. %)erschrieider,. of a son. 

Sept. 1. At the Presidency, Mrs. Morr 
pheit, of a daughter. 

3. The lady of E, Gordon, Esq.^ of 
Myrtle Grove, of a daughter. 

— At Chittledroog, the lady of Capt. 
N, H. Hatherly, of the 1st bat. 6th N. I., 
of a daughter. 

5. At Courtallum, the lady of W. F- 
Newlyn, Esq., Med. Estab., of a sOff. 

— At Mysore, Mrs. Van Ingah, of it 
son. - 

7. At the Government House, 

Munro, of a son. ’ 

10. At Courtallam, the lady of Wi-D. 
Shakespear, Esq:, H. C,*s CtVtl Service, 
of a daughter. ’ * ‘ 

13. The lady of Lieut. W. C.’firuhti^, 
2d LL Ckv., of a son. • ^ ^ 1 

15. At Cochih, Mrs.’ A. Hslfrfft^Wij^of 

her 5th son. , . ‘ ' 

— At Arcot, die lady of Liimt.’ Naj^or, 
89fb regt.,' Aid'Ide-Canip to 
of a son, who expired the following c^. 

16. Mis. Julia’ TaVlor; wife oT Mr. G. 

Taylor, of a stilUbora gfri. ’ ‘ 

17. The lady of E. H. Woodcock, Esq., 
of a daughter. 
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18. At Tricliinopoly, the Lidy of H. 
Pridiard, Esq., of a son. 

1^. In camp at Jatilnah, the lady of 
Lieut. R. Gihbings, of a sou. 

-r— At 'St. Th^as's Mount, the lady 
«if CapU Abdy, Commissary of Stores st 
that station, of a son. 

22. At Royapett, Mrs* A. Pe Sousa, of 
a son. 

— At the Hyderabad Residency, Mrs, 
J. Rousseau, of a son. 

, — 7 , At Bellary, die lady of Lieut. A, 
Fraser, Quarter-master 2d bat. 23d N.L, 
of a, daughter. 

2'7. At Masulipatatn, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. JD. C. Kenny, of the 17th N.I., of 
a daughter. 

Oct. 1. At Seringapatam, Mrs. Walsh, 
of a daughter. 

— At Pondicherry, the lady of G. D. 
Drory, Et^q., Civil J^rvice, of a son. 

-4. At the Mount, tiie lady of J. Ste- 
plienson. Esq., of tlie Horse Brigade, of 
a daughter. 

‘5. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
C. A. Elderton, Mil, Paymaster, Southern 
Di vision, of a daughter. 

10. At Piirsewaukuui, the lady of H. 
.T. Vardon, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of T, Allsop, Esq., of a 
ilawghtert 

pjJ. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. B. 
Bloke, 23d regt., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

8. At Jaulnali, Mr. Conductor 
M. White, to Priscilla, only daughter of 
Mr-, Conductor Brookes, of that station. 

^2. At Wallajahbad, M. M‘ Neill, Esq., 
Lieut, and Adj. 6th Lt. Cavalry, to Emily, 
second daughter of Major Bennett, 69th 
regt. 

29, At St. George’s Church, Lieut. J. 
Simmon'*', of H.M. 41st regt., to Matilda, 
youngest daughter of Wm. Rutter, Esq. 

Oct, 7. At Bcllary, Mr. J. White, First 
Dresser, to Sarali, eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. I^ce. 

DEATHS. 

Aug, 4. At Arccrf, Hannah Sophia, only 
ilaughter of First Dresser Chillingsworth, 
aged 2 years, 

17. At Cannanore, aged 13 months, 
W. Douglas, youngest child of Capt. 
Wigan, I8th N. J. 

420. At Trevandi urn, Travancore, Cor- 
nelia, seventh daughter of the late A. 

Jl^sq. of Cochin, aged 21. 

21. At Jaulnuh, Rosa Stanley, d^ghter 
oC CapU- Bentley, 2d bat., 13th N. I,, aged 
16 months. 

24. At WaU^ahbad, H. Wm. Robert, 
only vhjld of Lieut., R.-, J. H. Vivian, aged 
2 yp^r&r 

27. ' Jane Elwabetb, wife of Capt. Fen- 
wick, Madras, Enrop* regt. 


27 ^rs. C, A ratoon, of cholera mm’- 
bfus, a^d 4T, ^ 

29* Of cholera morbus, John 
toon, son of the late I^&s. C. ' Ati^OOif, 
aged 13. 

Sejjt, L Attberesidenceof O. Vivoash, 
E^,, T. Fraser, Esq., 1^ of the "H. C/s 
Civil Service, ncmy' years Collector of 
Nellore, 

— At the hcHise of Mr. Atkinson, As- 
sistant Commissary, Sophia, the wife of 
Mr. S. V, Gore, aged 3ff. 

2. Of convulsion, Mrs. Diana C. J. 
Christenau, wife of Mr. H. C^ri^enKtt, 
Master of the Garrison Band, 

Of cholera, Catherine Grac^ wife 
of J. Cox, Esq., of the Medical Bstab. 

6. On the Mount Road, of chdlbM, 
Emma 3d daughter of Mr. T. Brady, 
aged 9. 

9. At Belgamn, Col. G. Hcdl^, H. M. 
46th re0. 

— Henry F. Lyte, sou of -Mr. Con-' 
ductor T. M. Lyet, aged Hmouthsi ' 

11. Eliza, infant daughtei of £. Gol^ 
don, Esq. ' 

15, Of cholera, Mary Anne, daugbCer 
of Mr. J. Mac Viccars, aged 5 years. 

1 8 . At Negapatam, Major J. D Cronip- 
ton, 4th Nat, Vet. Bat. 

— Mrs. Julia Taylor, daughter of Mm; 
F. Godfrey, aged 19. ' \ 

22. At Chittledroog, the io&nt daugh- 
ter of Capt. N. H. Hatherly, 6tli N.'i. 

24. In camp at Jaulnah, Rich. Hemy , 
infant son of Lieut. Gildings. 

28. Of cholera, the infant daughter of 
Mr, T. Mack, aged 11 months. 

29. Mr. W. K. Tolson, son of the late 
Major Gen. R. Tolson, of this Est^di). - 

so. At Pursewaukum, Major Adam 
Browne, aged 58. 

— Mr. W. Clemons, aged 30, secotad 
son of Lieut, and Adjt. Jas: Clemons^ 1st 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Oct, 2. Ann, only daughter of Mrs.'H. 
Claudius, aged 2 years. 

6. At Bangalore, the wife of the Hot. 
A. Forbes. 

At the Presidency, E. R; Sttllivlm, 
Esq., of the H. C. C. Service. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 19. Mr. F. J. H. Reeves, 2d 
Assist, to Collector at Kaira. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Walter Elliott, Madras Civil 
Service, 2d Assist, to Principal Collec- 
tor in Southern M^hatta country. ‘ 

MILITARY APPOINTMlB^^Ti^ 'i 
PROMOTIONS, &c. , , 

Bonmhny OaUlCf Aug,' 29; 182®.--— 

T. Dickson admitted cadet, aiid 'pdEr*r* 
inoted Kttsign. ' ' 
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Sept, 9.-*»As^t. ^rg. L4oyd Walker 
appointed to uuurine duty, and to rdieye 
Assist. Snrg. M. Leanan on board H. 
C. Cruiier Temale. 

|l&. Surg. Powell relieved from duties 
of Vaccinator in Guzerat Division. 

Sept, IS. — Assist. Surg.S. Love to per- 
form duties of Garrison Surg. at Tajinab, 
on departure of Surg. Geraud on sick 
certificate. 

Capt. Graham, Barrack-master at Kai- 
ndi, to take charge of Pay Department in 
Ncuthern Districts of Guzerat, during 
Major Preston’s absence. 

Lieut. A. Morse, Assist. Quart. IVlast. 
Gen., Guicowar Subsidiary Force, to per- 
form duties of Commis. of Su>res to same, 
during absence of Capt. Lester, on sick 
certificfUe. 

Sept. 18.— Capt. Stokoe, Invalid hat., to 
oonomand Garrison of Taunali, vice Maj. 
Butter, dec. 

Sept. 19.— Lieut. W.H. Watcrfield, 7th 
N. I, to be Fort Adj. at Tannab. 

Sept. 20. — Isf Re0, X. C. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. W. W'ilkins to be Capt. of a 
Troop ; and Cornet C. J. Conyngham to 
be Lieut., in succession to Sollieux dec. ; 
date 3d Aug. 182.3. 

Sej4. 22. — Capt. E. Jei-vis, 3d regt. L. 
C., to succeed Capt. Soilieux in duty of 
puTchasiBg Horses in Persian Gulf. 

Sept. 25. — Major Campbell, 2d bat. 9th 
r^t., resigned ofl5ce of President of 
Committee of Survey.-^ Capt. MorisOn, 
Sen. Member of Committee, appointed to 
succeed him.— -Capt. F, Roome, Superin- 
tend. of Cadet Lstab., to be a Member of 
Committee. 

Mr. T. Robson admitted Assist Surg. 

Brevet Rank. OflScers, (Subalterns of 
15 years* standing), to have rank of Capt. 
fi-om 16 Sept. 1823. i/n, 

Lieut. G. Moor, 9th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. T. C. Rybot, 2d regt, L, C. 

Lieut. J, B, Seely, 4th regt, N. I. 

Sept. 27. — Sth Regt. K. I. Sen. Capt. 
C. W, 'Ellwood to be Major; Lieut. S. 
Powell to be Capt. ; and Ens. P. Dawr- 
ney to be Lieut. ; in succession to Gibson, 
dec. ; date of rank, 20 March 1823. 

Oct. 3 — 1st. Regt. N. I. Ens. R Phil- 
lips to be Lieut., vice Wilkins, dec. 

4t/i jftegf. iST. 7. Ens. A. N. Maclean to 
be Lieut., vice Haynes, dec- 

5fA Regt. N. 7. Ens. J. Back to be 
Lieut, vice Say dismissed, 28 Sept. 1823, 

The following Ens. (recently admitt^) 
posted permanently to regts. : 

A. C. Heighmgton, posted to Europ, 
regt.; G. Constable, loth regt. N. 1 . • 
E. H. Hart, 7th do.; H. M. Cosby, 
Europ. regt. ; — Sterling, do. ; E. Marsh, 
5t3i r^. N. I. ; D. Davidson, 9th do. ; 
J. G. Malet, do. ; J<rfin Wright, 2d 
do.; C. Shirt, 10th do.; G. Ellis, 4th do. • 
Wm. P. Eyre, 10th do. ;J. Holland, Utii 
do.; R. Shortreed, 7lh do.; J. Tyndall, 


11 th N.I. ; T. Dickson, 701 do. ; J. Whit- 
more, 6th do. ; G. C. Pulling, Europ. 
regt.; J. Cbessbyre, ,8th regt. N. 1. ; T. 
G. Fraser, Europ. regt. ; J. B. Bellasis, 
5th r^. N. I.; G. Wilson, 5th do.; J. 
Jackson, Sth do.; J. C. Bowater, 1st regt. 
N. I. ; W. D, Cruickshanks, 9th do,.; 
E. S. Tompson, 1st do. ; G. Johawn, 
9th do. ; G. J. Graham, 3d do. ; T. C. 
Nead, 12th do. 

The rank of the undermentioned Assist- 
Surgs. having been received, commissions 
are assigned to them severally, viz . — 

Thos. Bradley, date of rank 12 July 

1822. ; David Ormont, 12th Aug. 1822. ; 
Charles Ducat, 2d Sep. 1822. ; Edward 
Milward, 6th Oct. 1822.; Uoyd Walker, 
27th Nov. 1822. ; Henry Johnston, 26tii 
Feb. 1823.; Sairnel Love, 5th March 

1823. ; David Forbes, 1st April 1823.; 
Martin Thomas Kays, M. D., 4th April 
1823.; Donald Stewart, M. D., do. do. 

Assist. Surg. Hathway, in charge of 
Lunatic Asylum, to have med. charge of 
Garrison of Tanmdi, vice Surg. Gerau<l, 
dec. 

Oct. 4, — Lieut. Browne, 1st. bat. 4tli 
regt,, toofHciateas Interp. to 1st bat, 10th 
regt., during absence of Lieut, and Interp. 
Hancock. 

Oct. 6. — Lieut. Waddington to be Exe- 
cutive Engineer at Baroda, during Lieut. 
Sight’s employment on Survey duties in 
Ka tty war. 

Oct. 9. — Infantry. Sen. Maj, James 
Sutherland to be Lieut. Col., vice Smith, 
dec. ; date of"rank 28 Sept. 1823. 

5i/i Regt. AT. 7. Sen. Capt. Charles 
Whitehill to be Major. ; Lieut. John H. 
Belassis to be Capt. ; and Ens. R. T. 
Lancaster to be Lieut., in succession to 
Sutherland, promoted ; do. 

Capt. J. H. Aitebison, 3d N. I.,*Pro- 
vincisd Major of Brigade, to be Assist. 
Adjut. Gen. to the Guicowar Subridiary 
Force, vice W^hitehill, promoted, 

Lieut. Rankin, 12th N. I., Fort Adju- 
tant at Surat, to be Brigade Maj. to For- 
ces, vice Aitebison, appointed Assist. 
Adjut. Gen. Guicowar Subsidiary Force ; 
ditto. 

Capt. W.Ogil vie, l2thN. I., to perform 
duties of Assist. Adjut. Gen. to Guicowar 
Subsidiary Force until return of Capt. 
ji itchison from Calcutta. 

Oct. 16. — Assist. Surg. R. T. to 

have charge of Lunatic Asylum ia.romu 
of Assi^ ^rg. Hathway, iaiui Assist. 
Surg. D. Shaw to succeed Mr. Bam as 
Vaccinator at Presidency. 

Oct. 18.— Ens. A. C. H»|^niigtdn, 
Europ. Regt. ; and Ens. E. T. Thomson, 
1st N. I., allowed to exdiange corps. 

Oct. 20. — Lieut, and Qumt. Maat^Sper- 
TOW, 1st Light Cav., to act as Adjut. to 
regt. in absence of Lieut. Hunter, on alck 
certificate. 

Oct, 21.— Lieut. Swanson, 2d bat, 10th 
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regt., relieved from Survey in Deckan, 
and appointed Adjutant to that bat. in 
room of Lieut* Foquett, removed. 

Ocf. 25. — Lieut* J. Scott, 12th N. I., 
to act as Fort Adj. at Surat, vice Rankin. 

Lieut. J. W, Gordon, 4tb N, I., to act 
as Adj. to 1st Extra Bat., vice Bellassts, 
promoted. 

Lieut. J. W. Gordon, 1st bat. 4th N. I., 
having resigned situation as Assist. Sur- 
veyor in Deckan of 1st class, Lieut. G. P 
Le Messurier, senior, of junior class, to 
succeed him ; and Kns. Foster, corps of 
Engineers, to fill vacancy occasioned by 
Lieut. Lc Messurier’s promotion. 

Oct. 28. — Sen. Ens. F X^otram, corps 
of Engineers, to be Lieut, vice M'Leod, 
deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — SejH. 18. Brev. Capt. and 
Lieut. M. F. Colis and Lieut. J. Saun • 
ders, 18th N. I., for health.— 0c<. 3. 
Xieut. A. Riddell, 1st. bat., Gren. Regt. 
on private affairs.— '10. Surg. Hewitt, 5th 
N. I., ditto. — 24. Capt. M. Blackall, 6th 
N. I., fc«r health. 

Conceited. 18. Ens. E. Neville, 
Grenadier regt , to Europe. 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Oct. 24.— The Committee appointed to 
examine the Junior Civil Servants, in their 
^oHdency in the Country L.auguages, 
have pronounced the undermentioned gen- 
tlemen qualified for the duties of the Pub- 
lic Service; 

Messrs. Kirkland, W. J. Hunter, 
R. C. Money, R. G. Chambers, H. B. 
Mortis, W. Fullerton, C. Prescott, and 
F. Ricketts. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Sept. 16. lord Casllereaghy Durant, 
iVom L»ondon.— UaMenne Stewart Forbes , 
Chapman, from London.— 28, England, 
Reay, from London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BXRTHS. 

17. At Poonab, the lady of Dr . 
C. Ducat, of a daughter. 

19. At Bhooj, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Machonochie, of a son. 

S^. I. The lady of the late Capt. 
Johnson, Art., of a daughter. 

3. Mrs. J H. Young, of a son. 

— ITte wife D. Sd:on, Esq., Sheriff of 
Bmnbay, oftif a son. 

4. At Randal Lodge, the lady of Capt. 
Bellassis, of a son. 

5. At Colabah, the lady of Capt. G 
Rotton, H. M. 29th regt. of a daughter. 
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14. At Poonsd), the lady of lieut. 
Dickson, H. M. 67th regt., of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. Barnes, Pilot Ser- 
vice, of a son. 

15. In the Fort, the lady of R. Wood» 
Douse, Esq., of a son, still bom. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Capt. A. W. 
Browne, Inspector of Forts, Deccan, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Colabali, the lady of the Rev. 
Joseph Laurie, of the Scotch Church, 
Bombay, of a son. 

28. At Belleville, the lady of Lieut. 
Hall, of a daughter. 

Oct. 2. At the Hermitage, the lady of 
W. Ashbumer, Esq., of a daughter. 

3. At Rajkote, the lady of Lieut. Wor- 
thy, Line Adjt., of a son. 

5. At Bycullah, the lady of Capt. 
Manson, regt. of Artillery, of a son. 

6. At Seroor, the lady of Capt. Barton, 
of Artillery, of a son. 

7. The lady of Dr. Keys, of a son. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Mayne, of a daughter. 

14- ITie lady of Lieut. Robert Mignan, 
Bombay Europ. regt., of a son. 

15. At Poonah^ the lady of Capt. J. H, 
Dunsterville, Assist Com. Gen., of a 
daughter. 

25. Mrs. Leggett, of a son. 

27- The lady of Lieut. Col. Cowper, of 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

28- The lady of Lieut. Col. E. W. 
Shuldham, Quart. Mast. Gen. of the 
Army, of a daughter. 

MARKIAGES, 

Se^)t, 7. At St. Thomas's Church, Capt. 
Thos McCarthy, of the Ship Carron, to 
Mrs. Capon, widow of the late Capt. W . 
G. Capon. 

25. At St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. W. 
Evans, conductor of Ordnance, to Mrs. 
Anne Jane Johnstone, widow of the late 
Conductor R. Johnstone. 

30. At St. Thomas’s Church, lieut, 
Alex. Adam, of the Nizam’s Service, 
to Miss A. Willis, niece of Majjr Willis. 

Oct, 11. At Asseer-Gurh, in Khan- 
deish, Z, H. Turton. Esq .,11th B. N. I., 
to Aon, daughter of Robt. Crump, Esq , 
of Charlton, Gloucestershire. 

13. Lieut. W. Reynolds, Revenue and 
Topographical Department, to Miss Ame- 
lia GilUo, eldest daughter of the ifitte G. 
W. GilUo, Esq., of the Civil Servicci 

14. At Surat, G. W. Anderson, Esq., 
Civil Service, to Eliza, second daughter 
of W. Ironside, Esq., of Hougfaton-le- 
Spring, county of Durham. 

21. At St Thomas’s Omreh, Charlce 
South, Esq. L. H- M. 20th regt., to Mks 
Sophia Ann Alvarez. 

DEATHS. 

Sept. 7. At Malligaum, Emma Loufee, 
VoL. XVII. 3 P 
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the wife of LieuL Col. JDyiion. and Bu^ldogharashire* Glassppole, fjfom 

ingin Khknd^sh, agefl'23/ London. , , , 

— ' Mr.'^Gsdjfle^ de K^d.- ' - ’ ' ‘ " 

^Foach,^. H^tnson,-£s#f , dt the 


daughter of C. 

... - 

— At iCaifa, Helen Elizabeth, the in- 
fant datf'glifer of Mr. J. Fern, aged 1 year. 

B. W. Geraud, of Med. Est. 

Richard, infant son of Mr. Barnes, 
Rrlpt Service. 

,Mr. Constant Ter Petrus, Arme- 
nian, aged 6?. 

— Serg. G. Chestrall, Europ. Indep. 
Vet. Bat., and formerly Band-master to 
Bombeay regt. 

. r^O.' IVlAtieiine Maria, the infant daugh- 
ter pf jtho late Capt. J. Johnson, Bombay 
Aptiilery. 

At Bhooj, Lieut. Co!. J. J. Smith, 
Cbm' Isf. bat , 3d regt. B. N. I. 
i 4. Ens. R. J. Me Nab, Bombay 
£im}p. regt., aged 19 years. 

7.. Thp infent son of, Lieut. Worthy, 
£ine Adjt., RaiVote. 

8. Jit Naundoorah, near Aurungabad, 
Limn!. 'M.'^Goidstnithj of the Nizam’s Ar- 
tOlefjr. 

10. Of a lock-jaw, Ann Mott, daugh- 
ter oftlwf. Ute 'Kiou> Mott of the H. C. 
I|(farine,r aged 8, years. , 

^ — Ellen, youngest daughter of Patrick 
L^iwit;pb, late Marshal of Bombay. 

At Tannah, the inf<int daughter of 
Mr. Francis Horne. 

*— 4 At Poona, Mis. Charlotte Gourley, 
wife qf Conductor A Gourley, Ordnance 
Department. 

27.' At 'the residence of the Apostolique 
Vicar, in Medow Street, the Rev. Fr. 
Jofen Luis, Yicnr General to the Bishop 
of Antiphiia, and Apostolical Vicar in the 
DominuHis of the Great Mogul, residing 
at Bombay, aged 52 years. 


PERSIAN GULP 

• DEATHS. 

jiug, 2. At Bushire, Capt. Frederick 
Soileut, regt. Bombay Lt. Cavalry. 

. 12. Dr, Milward. 

15. Mr. Stmmey, of Btissorah. 

20, At Bushire, Capt. M’Leod, Kesi- 
at the Persian Gulf. 

CHINA. 

Jj., , ^ SHIFFIKG AER1TAE5. 

, t.Waitmi Hastings^ Rawes; Lowther 
Bakj» ; Farquharson, Cruick- 
shank; Herefordshire, FI ope; Inglis, 
&ne ; Charles Grant, Hay ; Repulse, 
Phterson; Kellie' Castle, Adams; Bridge- 
Mitchell ; Atlas, Mayne ; Scaleby 
Castlt^lSefWilF.; Wibonj Wind^ 

sor, Haviside ; Vansittart, Dalrymple ; 


MARRIAOR. 

18.' AtMac^, JaHies F.’Nl 'DarticU 

Esq.,f:^.c£.4the Hon\ E,.Li-Eoinpaiiy’aPai> 
tory in Cbir »5 to Jane Amaay eldest 4augb>“ 
ter of the Rev. Philip Le Geyt, of Mardept- 
Kent. 

DEATH. 

Sept. 7. In Macao Roatfe, Mr.'L H. 
Bnttivant, diief inate of the Royal Geo»^. 


^uminars^ 

For obvious reasons we are unabl« f& 
furnish miscellaneous extracts from tlife 
Indian newspapers in our present num- 
ber ; we must not omit, however, to insert 
a slight summary of such intelligence as w 
most interesting. 

Calcutta, —* An important question- 
was introduced into the Supreme Court 
on the 19th Sept. 1823, whether the Go"- 
vemment possessed the right of confining 
an individual ordered to leave the couiitry, 
until a vessel could be provided fOr h'is 
conveyance. This question arose in the 
case of a Mr. Arnot, Assistant Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal. An offensive para- 
graph had appeared in (hat newspaper (SOthi 
Aug.) adverting to the old story of' IM. 
Bryce and Mr. Buckingham, and fhetfew 
law's restricting the Calcutta press. 

Arnot was residing in India vnthout Rcc^s^: 
in consequence, therefore, of the para- 
graph we have just mentioned, a M'ar#ant 
was issued for his immediate transmlssiod 
to Europe. On a[)pearing befbre' file 
magistrates, he was required to furnish 
proper security for immediately* comply- 
ing with the mandate. This being refused,” 
or at least omitted on his part, he 
apprehended and placed under confine- 
ment. A writ of habeas corpus was imttief- 
diately obtained by his legal advWer^ kMf 
Mr. Arnot was brought before the' Su-i 
preme Court, where the question was 
argued at grm length by counsel 
Sir F. Macnaghten 'and Sir A, HuHer. 
Owing to some Htfle indisrinietness iii 
the warding of the Acts of Parliardeht 
authorizing the Gorernor-General rriCoatl- 
cil to send home any individuals residfil^ In 
India without license, tlje Judges ^bii^ 
ed opposite sentiments. Sh^ F. Mabifilgft-* 
ten argued, tfiatlibeity brirtg fn^y^rirffeA^ 
iratHthoreforefbO mdi^ 
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to be careful of what existed ; he thought, 
therefore, that the agftpUcant was stricfly 
entitled to the benefit of the most favour- 
able construction of the Acts, i^r A. 
Boiler, in pronouncing an opposite opi- 
nido, observed, that evary individual re- 
sidhig^ ’Without a license was, by law, in 
hourly oomtnission of a misdemeanor ; 
and ** that when under such circumstances 
ti^ several Acts enabled the Company, 
thjrotftgh the Governor- General, to seize, 
take, -arrest, and send to England any 
British subject wbo should so come to this 
country in opposition to the law, he con- 
ceived that the Legislature did intend to 
vest him with tlie power of keeping and 
detaining him, till an opportunity offered 
of. sending him to England.’* Sir A. 
BMlier laid great stress upon a precedent 
quoted by the x-VdYocale- General (Mr. Fer- 
gusson), viz. the case of Duhan, in 1791, 
when a writ of habms corjms was applied 
for,, and a return being made that he had 
been cronfined in the fort by order of tlie 
Governor- General, Sir Robert Chambers, 
the chief justice, decided tliat the Court 
cmrlduo^. release him. 

On the decision of the Court (Sir F. 
]\Iacuagbten filling the office of Chief Jus- 
tice iem.), Mr. Arnot was immediately 
released. 

, We congratulate the profession in In- 
dta.in having now two opposite precedents 
to f^Uitate their future pleadings. 

Xhe new Bishop of Calcutta arrived at 
Fort William in the beginning of October, 
We hope' that he will be the means of coinr- 
posing certain unfort unate diffierences 
wl^ich have most unaccountably arisen be- 
tween the leading members of several epis. 
copal societies for the conversion of the 
Hindoos. The friends of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society proposed lately to esta- 
blish an association at Calcutta for tire better 
accomplishment of the objects of the gene- 
ral institution. It appears from, the corres- 
pogd^ce inserted in the Calcutta papers 
bet;if,e^ the chief promoters of tliis de- 
^gn^.^d two , other gentlemen, m. Mr. 
;^Ul,.-^uPzmcipal of Bishti,p’s College, 
apd, the Chaplain of St. 

that the latt^ gentlemen 
cQ^i^sidtVpd that several material inuova- 
aj^uf to bo introduced^ and. that 
they deprecated the formation of the asso- 
tha prine^let^opos^yUnUlibe 


arrival Of the Bishop, who was expected 
in about a month from that time., ’ SoJar 
as we Judge from the correspond^ce, 
we are disposed to think that the objection 
was not unfounded ; at all events we think 
that the most proper course would have 
been to postpone the adoption of any new 
measures until tlie arrival of the Bishpp. 
We have no wish, Iwwever, to enter fur- 
ther into the subject at present, and sin- 
cerely hope that wfe shall never have any 
occasion to advert to it again. 

Education appears to be making roost 
rapid progress. Tlie School-Book ^'ociety, 
w'hich our readers are well aware is most 
extensively and liberally patronized, has 
published a report of its proceedings. 
The establishment of a society, to, furnish 
books for every biauch of . educiUion 
amongst the natives of India, has given 
an impulse which has produced 
beyond our most sanguine hopes. “ EvU)o- 
pean teaching is found to i)e highly accep- 
table to tlve natives.” Previously to the 
formation of the SchooI-Book Soci^^ty 
there were but few native schools unii^r 
European management ; but the Calcutta 
School Society, independently of other 
establishments, has now eighty-four schools 
within the limits of the town. The School- 
Book Society supplies all schools indiscri- 
minately with the most eligible elementary 
books. So persuaded is the Government qf 
the great advantages that may be expected 
to result fiom the system of education 
which is BOW in progress^ that it has deter- 
mined to appropriate a lac of rupees 
annually to this object', in addition to all 
former grants. 

The Serampore Native Female Society^ 
lately established, meets with the greatest 
encouragement. There are «etic7«^^n^bQofe 
on the Society’s lists, atid three hundred 
and thirty -five c\^dre.\^, Tlie average ^at- 
tendance is about two hundred anA thifty. 
This is in Serampore and' the imtheSiate 
neighbourhood. Tn ffirraer nunibers of 
our Journal we have^ detailed the pro- 
gress that has been making m and about 
Calcutta: w© are happy to'add'» tlfird 
place, which, we huiribly frUst^ is:Iik>^ 
to become shortly the centre of an 'exteni 
sive sphere of fetnale cducadou, an. 
portunhy of introducing female schools 
having lately occurred fit Allahabad. - ' 
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Calcutta for the religious ai^laOKW Ob- 
struction of British and Foreign Seamen, is 
enlstfging^ its plan. The oidy houses at 
pr^nt fisting for the reception of this 
of society are of the most wretch- 
ed description, where every kind of 
vice prevails, in a degree which would 
scarcely be credited in England. The 
ebdsequeaees are most deplorable. To 
remedy this evil, it is proposed by the 
Sodety to establish a boarding-house for 
s^men, in which every thing shall be 
done to promote comfort and economy, 
as well as sobriety and order. 

. The XSovemment have subscribed 500 
rbpees per mensem towards the Bengal 
jfi^Iners’ and General Widows* Fund, 
and the Right Hon. the Governor- General 
has been ])leased to become its Patron. 

The accounts we have already given of 
the extensive devastation produced by inun- 
d^ions, both in the uppet and lower dis- 
tricts of Bengal, are far from having been 
overcharged. We are sorry to observe 
that every newspaper we receive from Cal- 
eutUr brings fresh intelligence of this dis- 
^^ssing nature. 

It is reported by some of the native 
Ukhara, that an attempt has been made to 
asMsMnate Scindea. The villain failed in 
Bb object, arid was instantly cut to pieces 
by Scmdea’s officers. 

, have before us a great variety of 
other miscellaneous intelligence from the 
d»ief Presidency, but we are obliged to 
defCT its insertion to a future number. 

.MAnaas*— ^Our readers will perceive 
from foregoing pages, that we have re- 
ceived intelligence from this Presidency to 
the middle of October. 

$ir Thos. Munro has requested permis- 
return to England. 

. -The papers contain nothing else in the 
•^^y of incident or anecdote that is suffi- 
ciently important to demand insertion in 
6hr present number- 

— An affiair of some conae- 
cpmiee occurred in the Beemder’s Court 
in tbe^b^inidiig of October last. Messrs. 
Norton ^Advocate- General), Irwm Parry, 


{ApiuL, 

Le Messurier, and Cleland appear to have 
linen with certain rules observ- 

ed by the Court, and accordingly stated 
tbeir objections in a joint memorial. This 
act was regarded by the Reodidef as an 
insult to the Court, and an ^ssumptidli'on 
the part of the bar of a privilege to wteh 
it had no title. His Tordship also pro- 
nounced the memorial itself to, he libel- 
lous. By the sentence of the Couily tl|e 
five barristers above-named were sii^nd-r 
ed from their situations for six mon^ I 
and, in the interim, tiie attomies arc to 
practise as barristers as well as in their 
more appropriate branch of the professiojo- 

We are sorry in being obliged toreonrd 
the dismissal of Lieut. Thos. Say, Sd bat. 
5tli regt. N.I., from the service of the 
Hon. Company, for insubordination, 

Psnahg and Singadoab. -—We have 
received various intelligence relating t6 
agriculture, commerce, and oth^ mea- 
sures of general improvement, the par- 
ticulars of which we are unable to insert. 

The prospectus of the Literary Socie^ 
lately estaldished at Singapore, shall be 
given in our next number. 

China. — It appears by the late arrivals 
from China, that the afiTair of Jthe Topaze 
is not considered by the Viceroy as finally 
adjusted, two men b^ng srill demanded 
for execution. The trade, however, ' is 
allowed to proceed for the present on the 
payment of certain douceurs. How long 
this system shall continue depends proba- 
bly upon the wisdom and firmness of our 
authorities at Canton. ^ 

Hr. Morrison, the celebrated Chinese 
lexicographer, has arrived in England oti 
board the Waterloo. 

Cape of Good Hope. — Tlie Caffifl» 
have again been committing depreiddtlons 
in our flew settlements. Titey'wdrfe itt- 
tacked, however, in the beginirit^ ' of 
December, by a body of, 200 iftoiibted 
burghers, under the command of M^or 
Som^et, and received a severe cha^t^- 
ment. A great portion of the stolen' pro- 
perty was recovered. It may reasbiiably 
be hoped, ffiat the lesson whrrfi has 
given to these depredators will ensure 
tranquillity for some time to cojne. 
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EAST^PJDIA HOUSE. 

JF^Ik35* a Court of Directors was 
hel^ when Capt. Haviside was sworn into 
the command of the ship Thames. 

2^5. A Court of Directors w-^as held, 
wfietr the ship Thames, taken up for China 
dirhc^' Was thus timed, mz, to be aHoat 
the ^th Feb., sail to Gravesend 14di. 
Mdreb, there Uiirty days, and be in 
Downs 1 8th April. The Astell was con- 
signed to Bengal direct, 

March 1 . Die despatches for St. Helena, 
Bombay, and China, by the ship London, 
were closed, and delivered to the Purser of 
that ship. 

, . 2. Die despatches were closed, and de- 
livered to the Pursers of the following 
ships, viz. Marquess Camden, I^arkins, 
for Bombay and China ; and Lady Mel- 
ville, Clifibril, for Madras and China. 

17. The despatches for Madras and 
China, by the ship William Fairlie, Capt. 
Eennard Smith, were closed, and delivered 
to the Purser of that ship. 

23. A ballot was taken for the electi<3n 
of a Director, in the room of Sir Thomas 
R^, Bart., deceased. At six o’clock the 
passes were closed and deliv^ed to the 
scrutineers, who reported the election to 
have fallen on John Petty JMuspratt, Esq. 


The numbers were : 

For Mr. Muspratt 752 

Mr. Tucker* G84 


Sir R. T. Farquhar. . 398 
24,. A Court of Directors was held, 
when Mr. Muspratt took the usual oath, 
and his scat as a Director. 

APPOINTMENTS, 
Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Murray, G.C.B., to 
be Lieut. -General of the Ordnance. 

H. Newman, Esq. to be His Majesty *s 
Consul for the States of North and South 
Carolina ; to reside at Charleston. 

The Rev. Hobbs Scott to be Archdea- 
con of Australasia. 

Robert FuUarton, Esq. to be Governor 
of Brince of Wales* Island, 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross is appointed 
|0 the Staff of the Ionian States, in the 
^tooip of Lieut.- Gen. Sir Fred. Adam, now’ 
High Commissioner 

’ y?pt> W. Forrest, of die Hon. East- 
Tk^a Company*s Service (Inspector of 
MIlRiiiy Stores), to be Major, by Brevet, 
in the^lEast-Ind^sonly. 

Admiral Sir James Saumarez to be 
Copunandep-in-Chief at Plymouth, in the 
room of the Hon. Sir Alex. Cochrane. 

Miscellaneous. 

An Oriental Club has just been esta- 
blished in London, of which the Duke of 


Wellington is President, and upwt^sof 
forty individuals of rank and tadent con- 
nected with our Eastern empire are iqi- 
pointed a committee. The following is the 
prospectus. 

Prospectus. 

The Oriental club will be estaldishcd ftC 
a house in a convenient situation. 

The utmost economy will be observed in 
the whole establishment, and the subscrip- 
tion for its foundation and suppK>it sh'^ f 
not exceed iifteen pounds entrance, and 
six pounds per annum. 

There will be a commodious reading 
room, with newspapers and periodical pub- 
lications, and it will be a particular object 
to have those from every quarter of the 
East up to the latest dates. A library wlH 
be gradually formed, chiefly o( works bli 
Oriental subjects. 

The coffee-room of the club wUl be 
established on the most economical pdnci- 
ples, similar to those of the Unit^ 
vice and Union. 

There will be occasional house dinners'. 

The qualifications for members of ffjis 
club are, having been resident or employed 
in the public service of His MaJesty^ Or 
the Eust.India Company, in any pait of 
the East-»belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society — being otHcially connected with 
the administration of our Eastern Go- 
vernments abroad or at home. 

The objects of the establishment are-^ 
First : to give to persons who have beos 
long resident abroad, the means of 
ing, on their return, into a society whcce 
they will not only associate daily with tho^ 
they have before known, but have an op- 
portunity of ’forming acquaintance and 
connexions in their own country. Se- 
condly/ : to give to those w ho have resided 
or served abroad, the easy means of meeting 
old friends, and of keeping up their know- 
ledge of the actual state of our Eastern Em- 
pire, by personal intercourse and friend- 
^ip with those recently returned from 
scenes in which they have once ac^d. 
Thirdly : giving to all persons who are so- 
licitous of information, regarding the past 
and present condition of the East, to those 
who are officially connected with our Go- 
vernments abrc^d, and to all persons who 
are desirous of improving Uieir knowledge 
and strengthening their personal ties witli 
that quarter, additional means of accom- 
complishing iliese ends. 

The Briiisli empire in the East is now 
so extensive, and the persons connected 
with it so numerous, that the establ^nn^t 
of an institution where they may me^ on 
a footing of social intercourse^ seems par- 
ticularly desirable. It is the chief object 
of the Oriental club to promote that in- 
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terccHLTse, and to mainlain and impiwe ti^e 
principle so happily established bytbefcM*^ 
mation of the Asiatic Society, of 

a^ocuUing as aauc^ as possible those who 
have TtKick^ or sepred in the Bast^ v^lth 
petisona from any c^ise, take an iiv 
tere^ ii| that quaorter of the globe. 

That the members of the Ko^^al Asiatic 
So^etfi die Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
India, and China clubs, be invited to join 
the Oriental club as original members. 

That all persons who have served the 
King, or Company in the Ksst, who have 
resided or travel!^, or whose official si- 
tuations connect them with that quarter of 
thoglobe, be considered eligible to become 
members. 

^That the committee have the power of 
electing any candidate as an original mem- 
ber," who may be eligible as above, until 
the number of four hundred shall be com- 
pletei^'sucb c^didate being recommended 
by three of the present committee, cme on 
personal knowl^ge. 

That as soon as the names of four hun- 
dred members shall have been enrolled, a 
general meeting be called to arrange the 
permanent establishment of the club. 

It is at present intended that the number 
of members shall not erLceed six hundred. 

A general noting of this club is called 
for Ae 5th April, in consequence of the 
number of names already enrolled. Our 
reader^ will be glad to learn, that a 
Resolution has passed the Committee al- 
lovidt:^ them eighteen xntmtbs to give in their 
names as origmal members, subject to no 
otbek expense (berides the payment of their 
entrance, of fifteen pounds), -until their 
arqv^ in England, 


nufactured, however, the pieces must be 
uncut. 

INDIAN SECURITIES AND 

exchanges. 

Citlcutta, Oct: n, 1S2S. 
Governtneni Securities. 

Remiftable 35 o i© 35 S per rent. prem. 

Non Kemuubit: ....tistoH O ' dmo, 

B^nk of Be»ga) 

Discount on Piivaie ftills 3 0 per 

Do. on Govt Biils of ®J^ch^nge .. ^ 

Interest on b^n«, open dau 0 dtud. ' 

Do. a inonthi certain 3 8 ditto.. 

Bank Share*. 

Premium 66 to 58 per cent, nominal. 
EYChangtr. 

On London, 6 months* sight, per Sic. Kuptw— to 
Buy, Is. to^d. toUwlId.— to 8elJ, i». Jld, to 
U. I lid. 

On Bombay, SO days* sipht, Sa. Hs. pi per IpO 
Bi»m. Rupees. 

0» Madras, ditto, Sa.Ea.94to<l8 per icoMadTaa 
Rupees. 


Madras, Oct. 17, 1823. 

Exchange. 

On England, atSmonUni* sight, is. 8d. ptt Its^ 
dras Rupte. 

On Bengal, at 30 days* sight, ?5 to 98 Sicca Ru- 
pees, per iCO Madras Rupees. 

Coin pail) ’s Pafier. 

Remittabl? 33^ per cent, pretnium. 

Uniemiliable, nominal.. . w“ ditto. 


Bombay, ICov. 1, 1823. 

Exchange, 

On London, at 3 monihs* sight, t*. &d. per Rupee 

Bo ate monihs’ sight| U. diUo, 

Company’s Raper. 

Remittable I40 Bom. H.s., pet 100 Sicca Bs. 

Kon Remittable., l la • .dutp .per aittp, i 


INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arricais. 


A Treaty is m progress wi|h the Nether- 
laodda* Govenxmeut by which, among other 
arraatgemenfs, the Settlement of Bencoolen 
is be ced^ in perpetuity by us, in re- 
turn for a relinquishment of all claims 
upon the Island of Singapore, and the 
region of the town of Malacca, and all 
the Dutch possessions on (he Continent of 
India. 

|t IS stated in a Bombay Courier of 
Nov, 1, that Sir T. S» Raffles is on his 
^oy^ehome, on account of ill health. 

.CJwtato equiUble modifications have 
been ia the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s .plan respecting the silk trade. 
Foreign sll^ manufactures are not to be 
inlfpduced^ for t\vo years, and then at a 
du^lfif tkirti^per cent. Drawhacis also 
aniiSoWAJ all vaVr" iife intr^efed 
sm<^ v^tether how; in a 

manufaciured staW or otherwise. If ma- 


March 3. At Liverpool, London, BtoWB^ 
from Bengal 25ih Oct. 

10. At ditto, Bridget, Leslie, iVoxn dd. ‘ 

1 4. At Gravesend , Regalia, Collins, 
from N. S. Wales and V. D. Land. '■ 

16. At ditto, Lusitania, I-Angdon, from' 

ditto. r 

17. At ditto, Nurfolk, Greig, from Bi&iv 
gal 11th Oct. 

18. At ditto, Morle^, Hallidayl ^om 

Bengal 15th SepL; void Ann and Amllvct, 
Short, irom Bengal 3d Oct., and Madr&d 
19di Oct. . . ^ 

23. At ditto, Bombay, Hine, from 
China 22d Nov. ; and Waterloo, AEagetr, 
from ditto Sd Dee. 

24. At ditto, £hit, C(^, and General 
Kyd, Naimc, from China 2d Dec* 

— Off Dover, Royal George, Biden, 
from China 3d Dec, \ - j , , 

Off Plymouth, Cunninghaai, 
from Madras 27t2i Sept. 

25. Off Brighton, Ogle GasUe„ Brown,. ^ 

from Rengal 4th Nov. . \ 

— Alt Plynaouth, Ta^tot^ Miller, 
Bombay 30th Oct. 
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Heitartarei. 

26. From Deal, Earl Ealcarrast 
Cameron, and Canniugj Head, for Ben- 
gal ;^d»China; and Punira, HamtUon, 
tor Bdmi&ay and Qxlna. 

March 1. From' GmveSend, May'guess 
Camden^ Larkhis, for Bombay and China. 

6, From ditto, Joseph, Christorphine, 
fo^ and Singapore. 

9. From ditto, WtUiani Fairlie, Smith, 
for jVIadra^ and China. 

10. ' FVpra Deab Eondon, Sotheby, for 

St. BomJjay^ and China, 

FVotn Portsmouth, General Palmer, 
Trusco^ for . Madras. 

11. From Gravesend, Eliza, Faith, for 
Bombay. 

is. From Deal, Lady Melville, Clif- 
ford, for Madras and China 

l4. From Portsmouth, William Mnnep, 
Jaekaon, f<»r Madras and Bengal ; and 
Lang, Lusk, for Van Dieman*s Land, 

19. From Gravesend, Countess of Har^ 
court, Bunn, for V. D. Land and N. S, 
Wales. 

01. From ditto, Pheenir, White, fordo, 

5^, From Portsmouth, Larkins, Wil- 
kinson, for Madras and Bengal. 

— Prom Deal, Catherine, Sl’Intosh, for 
Madras and Bengal, 

Passengers from India, c^-c. 

Per Regalia, from New South Wales : 
Messrs, John Haine, John Rickards, and 
Henry Danvers. 

Per Lusitania, front ditto; Mr. B unstall 
and family, and Capt. Purcell. 

Per Ann and Amelia, from Madras ; 
Mrs. R^4d ; Mr. H. C Cole, surgeon ; 
Capt. Fenwick ; Mr. Reid ; Capt. W. H, 
Goddard ; Master S. Steward, and two 
native servants. 

Per Morley, from Bengal ; Capt. Cort- 
land and Lieut. Stewart, 16th Lancers ; 
Lieut. Butcher, litlj Drags. ; and Lieut. 
M’Dougall, 59th Foot. 

Pfr Waterlaa, from China: the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, and his Chinese servant; 
Lhf. Ojllman, of die Medical Board, Cal- 
cutta, and servant ; and several privates of 
the SL Helena Infantry. 

Per Rombay, from China : The Coun- 
ter de Bc^aimi and three diiidrcn ; Ro- 
bert €. Morris, Esq. from Batavia ; Mrs. 
Morris and child ; Mr. David Fraser, from 
Batavia ; Mr. ElUnckhuysen ; four scr- 
vaijtSk 

Ptr Gfneroi Kyd, from China: John 
Gordon Deedes, Esq., Bengal Civil iSer- 
vit^.and Mr. Richard W''. Dickson, late 
3d mate of H. C. diip Prince Regent. 

Pe^ Fetd, fw)m China : Brev.-Maj. El- 
lard, Hv- M. 65th regt. 

Per Royal George, from China: Mr. 
Spankie, late Adv.- General, from Bengal ; 
Mrs. Spankie and six children ; Lieut, 
Williams, H.JVT* 44th Mrs. Berry 

ttnddMld, aTid Rev .'HI I&riitig, chaplain, 


from Macao ; and Mr. James Buttivant, 
fro^ Clotta. 

Per Kdins, from Madras : Mrs. Boham, 
Mrs. F. Hall ; Mr. W. Boham, surgeon ; 
Capt. E, Hibgame ; Lieuts. T. P. Lang> 
H. M. 13th Dn^oons, E. Dobbin, W. 
Bremmer, G. Williams, H. J, Kennye ; 
Ens, J. C. Hawes; Mr. S. Coro; two 
blisses and Master Stratton, and two Mas- 
ters Atkinson. 

Passengers to India, 

Per Thames, lately sailed for Ceylon : 
Major and Mrs. Smith, and six children ; 
Mr. Matthew Boyd, jun. ; Mr. Shipton- 
Mr. Bailey; two Missionaries from the 
Wesleyan Society ; ten OlRcers of H, M. 
16fh and 45th regts., and 70 men. 

Per Marquis Camden, for Bombay and 
China : Capts. Ruddock and Oe Shamp ; 
Mr. Taylor. 

Per William Fairlie, for Madras and 
China ; Hon. Mrs. and two Misses Mur- 
ray ; IMrs. Chamier ; Lieut., Mr?,., and 
Mibs Gardner ; Capt. and Mrs. Jourdori ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Dyer ; 13 Officers ; three 
Cadets ; one Assist. Surg, ; 327 rank and 
file ; 40 women, and 60 children. 

Pt?» Eliza, for Bombay ; Messrs. Gra - 
ham and Jones, cadets. 

Per Lady Melville, for Madras and 
China : James Taylor, Esq. sen., mer- 
chant; Lieut.-Col. Boardman, H. C. S. ; 
Miss Boardman ; Lieut.-Col. Wahall, 
H.C.S., and Mrs. Wahall ; Capt. Coyle, 
H.C.S. ; Capt. Symes, H.C.S., and Mrs. 
Symes ; Lieut. Kingston, H.C.S. ; Jl 
Prinsep, Esq.; Lieut. Bennett, 1st Royals; 
Lieut. MacLeod, H. M. 89th regt. ; En- 
signs Fraser and Taylor, H.M. 46th regt.; 
Rev, Mr. and Mrs, Alien; Rev, Mr. 
Holliwell; Misses Eliza and Mary Thomp- 
son ; Misses Compton, and Cbaters ; Mr, 
Birle, surgeon ; Mr. Hewitt, surgeon, 
H.M. 46th regt. ; Messrs. Dnmerque and 
Crav\ford, writers; Messrs. Ashton, Beau, 
White, Mackenzie, Hunter, Forbes, Prit- 
chard, Cross, Roberts, Atkinson, Prescott, 
and Pocock, cadets; Messrs. Wren, Ste- 
phenson, Macintosh, and Clements ; 275 
troops. 

Per William Money, for Madras and 
Bengal : Miss Naicns ; Miss Becketts ; 
Capt. and Mrs, Mallardaine ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Senior ; Rev. H. I. Fisher; Messrs- 
Beetson, Taylor, Rcddill, Coats, Gaitskill, 
Brian, Savage, Wilson, Max Wei I, H. 
Jackson, Lintsell, Harroll, G. Tyl^ 
Drought, Tutin, Robertson, Hunt, Man- 
son, Harris, Powys, Wellbank, Nichcdsoti, 
Pritchard, and Grove ; Majors Bell, apd 
Hopkinson. 

f Per Larkins, for Madras and Bengal * 
Mr. Pearson, Advocate- General ; Mrs. 
Pearson ; three young ladies, friends df 
ditto ; Mrs. Teld ; Miss ieffriest 
Caseneuf ; Dr^ 0!Fiaherty, .*Stl» 

regt, ; Mrs. and tliree ; 

Mr. Rol>ertson C.S. ; Capt. Woodruff ; 
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Messrs. Abbott, Milner, Bmdy, Hnish, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
Matthews, uid Kingston, cadets. DEATHS. 


^ With. 

Cambritti,' ' l^yidob to Bombay, 12th 
St^dd, London to Bom- 
htffi lat. 4. 20. N. — Persevw- 

$e6ky Genoa to Sumatra, 5th Jan. — Ganges, 
ForA London to Madras and Bengal, 4th 
•. tMb'i lat. 2: 4d. N., long, 25. 11. W.— 
^ H&emia, Gillies, London to Van Die- 
aeM'te Land, 2d Jan., lat. 26. S. long. 29. 
W. — Heroine, Ostler, London to New 
South Wales, 2d Jan^ lat. 18. 8. S., long. 
26. W. — Barkwortb, Cotgrave, London to 
Bombay, Sd Jan., lat. 14. 20. S., long. 
28. W. — Bengal Merchant, Brown, Lon- 
don to Madras and Bengal, 3d Jan., lat. 
23. 50. S., long. 30. W.— Albion, Swain- 
900, Uverpool to Bengal, 22d Oct., lat. 
8 . 20 . N., long. 90. E.— Cadmus, Talbot, 
Bengal to London, 20th Nor., lat, 12. S. 
A^Dmris, Robert, Liverpool to Singapore, 
>5lb^Nbv., in Str::its of Banca. — Jamima, 
Walt, Singapore to COwes, 1 4th Dec., in 
JSinitE of Sunda. 


^4^fCfItflnea^s Notices. 

The brig General do. KocJr, belonging 
to Messrs, Thorntcm and West, on her 
pasn^ from Batavia to Samaning, with a 
valuaNe car^ of English goods, &c., was 
by Malay pirates o6P Indramago 
on nr about the 2Sth of October, 
^dA captain and mate, after receiving 
Men4 tevece wounds, jumped overboard ; 
&e captain was picked up the following 
clinging to a fish ^ake, by a coasting 
vteatd, which, arrived at Batavia on the 2d 
of Nov. Mr. ThonUon, supm^go, was 
o«i> board by die piratit^ crew, who 
aeumnded a ransom for him of a &w chesAs 
0 ^ Opium and 10,000 dollars. His friends 
had sent frcmi Batavia, and hopes were en- 
of saving him from those marau- 
ders. .. 


...IheSaaitsaf Jam hare been long in- 
fhatod by these pirates. The day before 
the General de Kock was hiken, a Dutch 
was attai^d by twelve Malay prows, 
who beat them off ^ter three hours* hard 

The H. C,*s ship .Farqubarson anrived 
at the Cape on 28th January from 
C^toe> Uie 20th Jan., she fell in with 
toe Hailia, Munro, from BiUavu^ in dis- 
ti;c» ;£De of men ; took her in tow off 

Algoa Bey, hut was obliged to cast her 
off./rem <t|&^ of weather, with five men 
b^lonpng to the Farqubarson on board. 

^ Th^Brai^fbid, Spdng, frrmt Bombay, 
was to sail from the Cape of Good Ho^ 
for Lendoie about the 15th Feb. 

toe, Alary Aan, C. Cowes, was 
takra up by the Indian Government in 
,to try the experiment of lidiiig 
out the iqiproacbing N. E. Monsoon, at 
Bla^^rppdV^erbo<ur,«ii the CoromaMtel 
Coast, in tlie shore of the Annegan Shoal. 


births. 

Feb. 29. At Wateringbury, Kent, the 
lady of Capt. Adaaison, Hon. East-Jn^a 
Company*s service, of a dau^tor. 

March 1 1. At Westboume-Green^ MN. 
William Evans, of a stilUbam child. 

22. At Norton Cottage,! Tenbyv tbe 
lady of Lieut. -Col. Elliot Voyl^ of Bie 
Bengal Army, of a son. 

23. At Fambara, Surrey, Um lady of 
Capt. A. Brown, of the ship Bei^l M^- 
chant, of a daughter. 

28. In Red-Lion Squsuw, Mrs. J. L. 
Cox, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb, 23. At Forres, Capt Fslopner, 
of the Bombay army, to Eliaa, second 
daughter of Mr. John MiK^donell^ a^ 
grand- daughter of the Rev. Dr. l>Wla 
Gordon, of Elgin, N* B. 

— Philip Pitt Nind, Esq., of the 3d 
Bengal light Cavalry, to Caroline, fifth 
diuighter of the late W. Davis, Esq., of 
W interbourne Abbey, Dorset. 

March 1. K. Nelson, Esq., of the Ala- 
dras C. S., to Margaret, eldest dmight^ 
of J, Harrison, Esq., of Gower-street, 
Bedfor d-sq uare 

4. At 1^. George’s, Bloom^ury, W, 
H. Sykes, Esq., Captain in ffie Bombay 
Army, to Eliza, youngest daughter cif 
Wm. Hay, Esq., of Russel Square. 

20. At Mary-le-bone New Churi4t, Sir 
C. R. Blunt, Bart., of Heathfield Phvk, 
Sussex, to Mrs. A’bmuty, of Hetvlbrd- 
street, widow of R. A’hmuty, Esq., brte 
of the Hon. Company’s Bengal Ov. Stbrf, 

HRATBS. 

Jan. 10. While employed 1h 
the river Gambia, Mr. BkmdSeli, Af- 
rican traveller. 

28. At St. Helena, Mary PimHope. 
wife of Capt. Torbett, aged 27 years aid 
7 months. 

Feh. 6. In the Colonial Gaol at De^ 
marara, Mr. J. Smith, missionary. 

17. At Tours, aged 18, Arfhmv dd^ 
son of the late F. J. Jacfes<m, l&sq. ‘ 

18. At Teignmoutb, Devon” Wajf- 

ham, Esq., late of Bengal. ' ' ^ 

20. At Worcester, G. Woodyatt, 

in his 60th year. ' ' " 

— At Lucerne, C. E. Fortest^e, £sq. 

21 . At Belfast, the Rev. R. Achbam. 

— At Edinbiirgh, Csqpt. E. a 

Commander in the Nary, in his 27th yW. 

22. At Biakeney, the Ret. T. 

Googb, uncle of Lotd Cdthdrj^, m Ida 
73d year. • " *1! 

^ The infant daughter of D. llbfleqh. 
Esq., of Bninswick-squere. ' 

2.3. At XrelniTtni, Corawsdl, fo, 

the Rev. P. T^yu^, D.D. 
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23. Mnj. Atkinson, relict of the late 
llev, J, Atkinson, of Epsom, aged 47, 

&raifafd-greeh, Essex, J. Do'w- 
mtsir in bis TStti rear. 

24. At Eoplej^ Cottage, near Alresford, 

Alliv 'wHe of Capt. the Hon. Roliert 
RoifiiBy,. li.N. 

Has^ngn, Lieut F. T. Jeffreys, 

‘A.Ife, ^ae^iid son Of Rev. J, Jeffreys, of 
Barnes, Surrey. ■ 

sc‘ 'Hfe Rev. Talbot Keene, M.A., 
of* Ife-ig^ck cum Stanian, couulv 
of Northampton, aged 89. 

' 21. Al CiRJb, in Kent, Jacob Harvey, 

Esq., in his G3d year. 

-- In Grosvenor -square, the infant son 
of Uie Rt. Hod. Lord Petre. 

Evetcreech, Somerset, the Roy. 

Prebendary of Wells, and 
li4?Mionden, Kent, in his 71st 




— At Poole, aged 29, the Rev. Samuel 
l^ark* Perpetual Curate of Bentley, Surrey , 
Wogan Browne, of the county 
of ^Idare, Esq., Lient.-Oen. in the 
Saxon seryice, and late Aid-de-Camp to 
hl^^'JVIaieiity the King of Saxony. 

Carrick-on-Suir, Pierce O’Don- 
aged <s.7. 

29. At Stoke College, near Clare, Lieut. - 
Of^. T.,H. Ehves. 

'^T CWselhurst, Sir T. Roid, Barf,, 
of Uie Hon, East-India Com- 

4 At 5 Belton House, Lincolnshire, 
Earl and Coun- 

te^j^q^vvplow, 

^ CKffbrd-street, Lieut.- 
Sir<ieorge Woor^ K.C.B,, of t]>e 
Hon. East-IndiaCouapany’b Bengal Army. 

— At Halliford,. S^ralj, widow of the 
late R^irt Douglas, Esq., of Mdna, 

At %lock’a Hall, Enfield, J. F. 
Mesturas, Esq., aged 8(7. 

near Birminglism, Mrs. 
Capt. JL T. Davies, R.N. 
Tri Great Quebec -street, IMoutagu- 
Alex. Heuat, late pf 

CliarlestoHv.ajge4 , Sfi . 

04herwie Jud^h Fonn- 



fn Dean street, Sir Thomas Beil, 

Mrs, -Radge, relict 

of iJan^s " » 


rTOpp-jti- aged 75. 

, a re^idancv, St. James’s- square, 

f son of the JDuko 


Rev. George 


Glout^fcerahire, the 
Williams, aged 34. 


- Matitta* John 

Wade, tnird son of itho Atev... N. Wad^ , 
late §eoiqf Chaplain 4 

— At sea, on bpand ihetHKil. sifip 
Kent, Mr, John Ranuey, PiirscT of the 
ship Hytho. 
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7. Mrs. Browne, wife of John Browne^ 
Esq., formerly ofi-Luitibury, 

— At the house of her father, Bcau- 
stre^, Liverpool, Mi.ss Elizabeth SM^re. 

— At Portsmouth, Lieut, John Shaw. 
34th regt. 

At Bath, in her S6tli year, Lady Ca- 
therine D ’A rcy, wife of Lieut. CoLD’ Arcy, 
ol the Royal Artilieiy, daughter of the late 
Earl Delawarr, 

8. At Southampton, aged 76 years, the 
Rev, Hngh Hill, D.D. 

9. At Southampton, in his 48th year 
the Right Hon. Lord Edward O’Btyen. 

10. At D unmow, Lord Viscount May- 
nard, in his 72d year. 

12 . At Tunbridge? KenL in his 89th 
year, Wni. C. Sloper, Esq., formerly of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

1 3. J. Bartlet, Esq., aged 83, fom^eriv 
toiniiiander in the service of tho Hon". 
Last- India Company. 

— At Clifton, Bristol, Mrs. Bopibia 
Lee, distinguished in the literary world bv 
the comedy of “ The Chapter of Acci- 
dents,” “ Canterbury Tales,” &c. 

14. C. Robinson, late Midshipman on 
hoard H.M. ship Trihime, anti *son of 
Capt. G. Robinson, K.N.,aged 17. 

— At Edinburgh, ]\liss Louisa 
daughter of the late Commissioner Ofi^If's 
Hope, R.N. 

1.5. Lieut. James R«d, R.N., eldest 
of Sir John Reid, Barf. • 

17. At Riclimond, Mary, eldest dang- 
ler of Arthur Saunders, Esq., late of tflb 
i2tli Light Dragoons. 

21. In Lpjxjr Gower-s'trect, Wllllaiti 

Clay, Esq. , in his 7h‘th year: ‘ - « 

' In \\ iinpol e-street, Maria Theresk, 
wife of Alex. Nowell, Esq. '* 

— At Streatham Paric, In His 551^ 
year, Thos. Harrison, ICsq., F.R.S. 

— At Paris, Miss Berkeley, daughtef of 
Rolyt. lierkeley, Esq., of Spetchley, Wdf- 
cestersl)ire. 

— At Southampton, Mrs. General 
Evans. ' - 

22. At Clapham Common, Battet^ca, 

Hannah, the wife oflMr. Alderman Stho- 
ley. ^ ^ i 

— At Batli, Elizabeth, relict of J^tcr 
Torquajid, Esq. - - ' 

— — At Somer’s Town, Mrs. Herpoii, ifi 
her 86’th year. ' ^ 

At Chiswick, aged 69, Mh. SScU, ' 
wile of John Sich, Rsq. ' 

— At Bath, Lieut.-CoL Hill, Rb^ 
Marines, aged 90 years. ** * ^ 

23. The widow of John Hall, 
mander of the Wopfcester East-Iiidiatnaii, 
aged 73. 

In the 78th year of his age, ' Janifts'^ 
Gurry, Esq., of Busby,’ Herts * ’ 

24. -Sir TlioaMB Pliraief, 

Rolls. > 

— At Herts, in his C9th vear, William 
Elv, Esq. 
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25. At Beaconsfield, Bucks, Harry 
Baker, Esq., in his 76th year. 

26. George, the sixth son of Andrew 
Loughnan, Esq., of Bedford square, aged 
7 years. 

Lately, At Connaiight-place, Sophia 
Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir Robert 
Wigiam, aged 2 years. 

— The Rev. Dr. Ford, late Ordinary 
of Newgate. 

— At Chelsea, Robert Hall, M.D., 
late Surgeon to the Forces. 

-—At Poole, aged 77, John Slade, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Major-General Wni, 
George Dacrcs, of Devonshire. 

— At Aberdeen, James iSIoir, aged 101 . 

— At the Bay of Baluxi, MisUsippi, 
Cady Lafontaine, aged 137 years. 

— On his passage to the East- Indies, 
Alfred, youngest son of tfie Kev. John 
Faithfull, of Watfield, Berks. 

— At Berlin, Count de Tanenzien, a 
Gener<jl of Infantry in tliC Prussian army. 


Lately t At Munich, Prince Eugene 
Beauhamois. 

— At Rome, the Cardinal Gonsalti. 

— At the Cape of Good Hope/ Peter 
Cherry, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 

— At the same place, Lieut. F. Mac- 
kin non, 1st bat. IMadras Pioneers. 

— In tlie Channel, Capt. Peter IVPPhcr- 
son, of the ship Speke, arrived from the 
Mauritius. 

LONDON MARKETS, 

I'ridfiy, March 26, 1824. 

CoTTOx. —This week the inquiry for 
Cotton has been general ; good Bengals 
continue in requc'>t for the country, and 
at present are lather scarce. 

Tea. — The Tea trade has become heavy, 
on account of the arrivals and the renewal 
of the intercourse with tiie Chinese at 
Canton. 
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C'i»chineaf Jb. 

CAtfee, J^va ..cwi. 

— — <.*heribo»i . 

— « Sumatra. 

— ^ Bourbon 

— ftlocita 

Ootiou, Surat ?b, 

Madras 

— Btngal 

Bourbon 

Drugs, &c. for Dyemg. 

Alut;ft, Ep>itica cwt. 

Aitniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined... 

— Unrefined, or I'lncdi 

Cainphirc unrefined 

Car demoms, Malabar.. lb 

— - Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

f.igiiea 

Castor tb. 

China Hoot cwt, 

<’<k:u1us Indicui 

Coiumbu Root 


— ^ Benjamin 

Animi cwt. 

* Galbauiiin 

Gambogium 12 0 o 

Myrrh... 4 0 0 

Olibaniim.. 2 lO o 

9 
0 


L. 

«. 

. d. 


L 

. s. 

d. 


L 

1. 1, d. 

L. 

1 


0 

3 

6 

lo 

0 

4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.cwt. 

4 10 

0 

to 

4 

19 








Senna. 

...lb. 

0 0 

a 

— 

0 

9 








Turmerick, Java.. 

.cwt. 

4 0 

0 

— 

9 

19 








— Bengal ....... 

...... 

1 7 

0 

— 

1 

10 








— ~ China ......... 


4 5 

0 

— 

4 

10 








Zedoarv 







0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

Galls, in Sorts.. .... 


9 0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

Blue 


8 0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 






0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

1 

2 

— Purple and Violet... 

0 9 

3 

— 

0 

9 








— - Fine Violet 







11 

0 

0 

— 

43 

0 

0 

— -« Good Ditto.,... 


0 8 

6 


0 

9 

4 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet fit Copper 

0 8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

9 

9 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

»— Good Ditto 


O 8 

3 

— 

0 

9 

2 

2 

0 

— 

4 

14 

0 

Ordmarv Ditto. 







» 

0 

0 

— 

8 

10 

0 

Cuusi/roing yuahlies.. 

0 3 

6 

— 

0 

7 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— > Madias Fintand Good 






0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

1 

1 

Rice, Bengal..... 

.cwt. 

0 11 

0 

— 

0 

l3 

16 

10 

0 

— 

It 

0 

0 

Sathovver 


4 0 

0 

— 

H 

0 

7 

11 

0 

— 

7 

17 

0 

Sago 


0 l6 

0 

*— 

1 

4 

0 

0 

B 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Saltpeire, Refined... 


1 6 

0 


1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein . 

...lb. 






$ 

0 

0 


4 

15 

0 

— Novi 














— Ditto While.. 







7 

o 

0 

— 

46 

0 

0 

— ^ Cliina 







4 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Organzine 







3 

0 

0 

— 

9 

3 

0 

Spices. Cinnamon... 

...lb*. 

0 4 

6 


0 

6 

3 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— " Clove* 


0 3 

9 




42 

0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

Mace. 


0 4 

lO 

— * 

0 

5 


0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— — Nutmegs 


0 s 

5 

— 

0 

3 








Ginger 

.cwt. 

i 5 

0 





|.ac Cake .lb. 0 0 

— — . Dye 0 3 

-- — Sfiell, Block 3 to 

Shivered 3 10 

Stick 0 15 

Musk, China 0 (S 

Nnx Vomica cwt, 0 13 

OilCasiia ..oz. o 0 

Cinnamon o la 

— — Clove* 

Mace 0 10 

—— Nutmegs 0 4 0 — 0 2 6 

Opium...., lb. 

Rlmbarb o t o — 0 5 3 


■ 13 0 0 

IS U 0 

■ 4 10 0 

■020 

■ 0 h 6 

‘ 9 10 0 

■ 5 10 0 

■ 1 10 0 
0 1* o 

■ 14 0 

0 0 7 

■ O 9 0 


- — Pepper, Black ....lb, 

VVhite 0 13 

Sugar, yellow cwl. * ® ® 

— White 1 10 0 - 

Blown * ® ^ 

Manilla and Java .... 0 10 0 

Tea, Rohea lb. ° * 

Congou JJ * 

Souchong ” ^ 

Campoi ^ ^ 

Pekos 

Hyaon Skm 

Hyson ® 

w™. Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell — '. 1 1^ ® 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 9 o 0 


1 9 0 
1 18 0 
V 3 O 
1 1 0 


0 3 10 
0 3 10 
0 3 10 


3 9 «“ 0 *« 7 


5 O 
O O 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

for Sale 91 Prowij)! 9 July. 

Cowpniiy** ond Licensed — Indigo. 

For Sale 9 May— Prom^rt 3Q Jtt/y, 

Pritate-Trade — Bandannoes — Chintz — Nan- 
keens — Madras Handkerchiefs — VentapoUam 
Hand kerchief* — Shawls— Silk PieceGoods — Corals 

Lustrings. 

For Sale 10 ATay— Pronyit OAugiul. 

Coiitpany**. — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Saltpetre— Black and White Pepper. 

The Court of Diveclors have given Notice, 
that, at the desire of the Principal Importer* 
and Buyer* of Indian Piece Goods, they have 
rescinded their regulation appointing Saks of 
Prttace-Troife Piece Goods about the first days of 


February, May, August, and November; and 
that the future Sales will be held only at the 
quarterly limes appointed for the Company** 
Goods, which will hereafier compnze, jointly, 
the Goods of the Company with those in Private- 
Trade- The first Sale under this Regulation will 
take place on the fllb June next. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 
cargoes of the Domhojf, General Kyd, Royal 
George* and Ifaletho, from Bombay. 

Corfipany*s — Tea — Raw Silk. 

Pr.vafe-Trudc and Privilege, — ^Tea— Nankeens 
—Raw Silk— Wrougtit Silks— Tartoisesfrell—Efe- 
phanl’s Teeth— Coral— Dragon’s Blood— Bamboo 
Cants— Floor Mats— Madeira and Sheriy Win- , 
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#trigtttal (Epintnuttwiitiotisi, 


THE MAUSOLEUM AND ALTAR-^TOMB FOR THE FIRST 
MARQUESS CORNWALLIS. 

MAUSOLEUM, 

The Mausoleum for Marquess Cornwallis, in which is intended to be placed 
the beautiful monument now sending to India by the Honourable East>ludia 
Company (of which lithographic drawings are given in the present publication), 
and which will hereafter be described, is erected over his remains on the ^ieft 
banks of the Ganges, a little above the town of Ghazeepore, in the Benares 
district. It is at a small distance from the river, near the place where that 
nobleman ended his valuable life, upon a high commanding spot, not likely, 
from the solid nature of the bank, to be encroached upon by the river. The 
building is a circular peripetral temple of the Roman Doric order ; the stylobate, 
or basement on which it is placed, is a solid piece of masonry, with deep 
foundations under tlie walls of the cell and columns, in the centre of which is 
an arch over the tomb where the body is laid. The cell, or circular apartment^ 
in the centre of which the monument will be placed, is 24 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and 30 feet in height to the cornice ; it has* two lofty doors opposite 
one another, and two high square windows on the sides, to give light to the 
upper part of the cell, like the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, to which this 
building has a general resembtoce. From immediately above the comice is 
thrown a light hemispherical cupola, or dome of brickwoik, for interior show, 
and the walls of the cell are carried up to the whole height of this cupola, which 
they enclose, forming a cylindrical elevation with a light cornice, to relieve the 
plainness of which, there are eight counter-sunk pannels, ornamented with 
sculptured trophies of war ; over this is thrown a second more solid dome, with 
some receding steps, in the manner of the Pantheon at Rome. This super> 
structure is solely meant for exterior show, and to give a proper elevation to 
Jowrn — No. 101. Vol. XVII, 3 R 
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the building, which purpose it answers perfectly well. The cell is surrounded 
by a peristyle of twelve columns, at the distance of eight feet, forming an 
ambilacrum, or walk, round the whole, which is covered by a flat arch thrown 
from the cell to the entablature of the peristyle ; the columns are 3 feet 9 
inches in diameter at the base, and 30 feet in height, including the base and 
capital ; the entablature is 7 feet 6 inches in height, and all the proportions 
of its members, as well as of the columns, are those adopted by Sir William 
Chambers. The intercolumniation is strictly according to the rule laid down 
for -this order, having in the frieze three exactly square metopes ; these, instead 
of being ornamented with oxes’ heads, with festoons of flowers and implements 
of sacrifice, are sculptured wdth helmets and warlike instruments, being (like 
the male character of the order and buildii^) more appropriate to the high 
military rank and reputation of the great man whose remains were therein 
deposited. The ascetit to the temple is by a single flight of steps opposite the 
front door, and occupies the whole space between two columns. The building 
is 57 feet in diameter, and 72 feet in height ; the whole has been exceedingly 
well executed on a hard free-stone from Chunar, which has been proved to be 
of great durability, and is of a good colour and pleasing effect in buildings. 
From the commanding situation and considerable magnitude and height of this 
building, it is a very conspicuous object from the river, which is the great road 
for all travellers proceeding to or from the upper provinces i and the general 
report of those who have seen it since it has been completed, is, that it pro- 
duces a grand and striking effect. 

This lasting testimonial to the virtues and public services 6f the illustrious 
nobleman and distinguished Governor-General, so well and justly recorded on 
the elegant and classical monumental altar by Mr. Fiaxman, was unanimously 
voted at a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Calcutta. A considerable 
sum was subscribed for its erection, but insufficient for the purpose, and it 
was completed by Government at the expense of the Honourable East-India 
Copnpany. The design was given by Colonel Alexander Kyd, then holdine 
office of Chief-Engineer. The construction of the building is of so solid a 
nature, and of such excellent materials, that it cannot fail of being of long 
duration if taken proper care of, and not wantonly injured : to guard against 
which, the East-India Company are sending out a strong iron railing to sur- 
round it. ® 

When the whole is accomplished, this wiU be without a doubt the most 
magnificent monument that has ever been erected by Europeans in India to the 
memory of any individual, pubUc or private; and it certainly does honour to 
tte general feeling in Bengal, from which it originated, as well as to the 
Gover^ents both abroad and at home, under whose auspices it has been 
fostered and brought to a desired completion. 


ALTAR^TOMB. 

On the front is a b^so-relievo of the Marquess’s portrait, between the figure 
of a Brahmin and a Mohammedan, in attitudes expressive of grief. On the 
e Me e arms of the East-India Company, with the figures of a British 
grenadier on one side of the arms, and a seapoy on the other side. Each basso- 
relievo IS decorated with the lotus and the olive; on the sides of the pedestal 
are garlands of laurel and oak; above the cornice, a Marquess’s coronet on a 

staiy it 6 inches high, of 
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INSCRIPTION. 

SACttED TO THE VrEMORY OF 

CHARLES MARQUESS CORNWALLIS, 

KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 
GENERAL IN HIS MAJESTY’s ARMY, 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANOER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 

See. &C. &C. 

His first Administration, 

Commencing in September 1786 and terminating in October 1793, 

Was not less distinguished 
By the successful Operations of War, 

And by the Forbearance and Moderation 
With which he dictated the Terras of Peace, 

Than by the Just and Liberal Principles 
Which marked his Internal Government. 
f He regulated the Remuneration of the Servants of the State 

On a scale calculated to insure the purity of their Conduct ; 

He laid the foundation of a System of Revenue, 

Which, while it limited and defined the Claims of Government, 

Was intended to confirm Hereditary Rights to the Proprietors, 

And to give security to the Cultivators of the Soil. 

He framed a System of Judicature, 

Which restrained within strict bounds the power of Public Functionaries, 
And extended to the Population of India 
The effective Protection of Laws, 

Adapted to their Usages, 

And promulgated in their own Languages. 

Invited, in December 1804, to resume the important Statioij, 

He did not hesitate, though in advanced age, 

> To obey the call of his Country. 

During the short term of his last Administration, 

He was occupied in forming a plan for the Pacification of India, 

Which, having the sanction of his high authority. 

Was carried into effect by his Successor. 

He died near this spot. 

Where his remains are deposited. 

On the 5th day of October 1805, 

In the 67th year of his age. 

This Monument, erected by the British Inhabitants of Calcutta, 

Attests their sense of those virtues 
Which will live in the remembrance of 
Grateful Millions, 

Long affer this memorial of them shall have mouldered into dust. 


3 R 2 
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SLAVE TRADE IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sib : The third volume of the His- 
tory of the Island of Celebes, by its 
Ex-governor, Mr. R, Blok, which 
was published at Calcutta in 1817, 
consists of a report upon the slave- 
trade of Macassar, prej)ared by autlio- 
rity of the Dutch Government in the 
year 1799, and accompanied by some 
notes of the translator, which are not 
less valuable than the report itself. 
As I have reason to believe that this 
work is but little known in England, 
and as every piece of authentic infor- 
mation relative to the enslavement of 
the human species possesses a peculiar 
interest with the British public, I 
enclose transcripts of these papers for 
insertion in your next number. They 
appear to have been drawn up with 
candour, although they contain some 
expressions of that feeling which the 
subject of them is calculated to ex- 
cite. Their professed object was to 
.j^romote the amelioration of the 
Dutch slave-system, the evils of which 
tlfey exhibit in very striking colours ; 
• but the reporters having received no 
authority to recommend an entire 
abolition of the traffic, which was 
evidently in their opinion the only 
remedy for those evils, they concluded 
their report with a recommendation 
to try again expedients which had 
already failed, and to endeavour, with 
however little prospect of success, to 
commit the future administration of 
the slave-laws to more energetic and 
less venal hands. Consequently, it is 
not to be wondered at, that when the 
Eastern Islands were subjected to the 
British power in 1811, the slave*sys- 
tem should have been found existing 
there in its utmost virulence, and 
that it should have appeared to the 
English Government, represented by 
Sir T. S. Raffles, as presenting the 
most formidable obstacle to the com- 
mercial and agricultural improvement 
of the colony. 


To describe fully the evils of the 
system of slave-labour, and its con- 
comitant the traffic in slaves, as it 
existed in the Eastern Islands, and 
indeed in all the Dutch settlements in 
India, would occupy too large a por- 
tion of your publication at the present 
moment : I will, therefore, only ob- 
serve, that from this report, and the 
notes of the translator, which con- 
tain some very interesting facts, and 
from the various other authorities* 
that treat of the Dutch establishments 
in India, I conceive the following view \ 
of the more prominent evils of that 
system may be fairly educed. 

It entailed upon the Government 
the extra expense of a large propor- 
tion of their judicial and police esta- 
blishments, designed exclusively for ( 

the regulation of slaves, slave-holders, 
and slave-traders \ which part of their 
establishments was, nevertheless, the 
least efficient in its administration of jus- 
tice, and uniformly productive of most 
disquiet to the superior authorities. 

The powers assumed by professed 
slavc^ealers were wholly inconsistent { 

with any well-regulated government ; 
the right which they claimed to hold 
the persons of men and women in 
durance, as their alleged property^ in 
prisons or slave-holes, in their own 
houses, or on their own estates, with- 
out the cognizance or supervision of 
the magistrate, was a perpetual source 
of annoyance to the Government, as 
well as of terror to the peaceable 
inhabitants ; while the wealth and 
power acquired by the traffickers in 
slaves enabled them to maintain esta- 
blishments of professed slave-thieves, 
or man-stealers, who were in every 
point of view the most pestilent mem- 
bers of the community. 

Not less unfriendly to good morals 

* Vo>age aux Inde Oiientalfs. 

Vies dfs Oouverneur*. 

Dcscri|»tion Hijtoriqtie du Royaume de Ma- 
cassar, &c. 
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and good government, were the laws 
enacted for the regulatiori.and punish- 
ment of slaves. These laws, pro- 
ceeding upon the principles of intimi- 
dation and discouragement only (where 
depression and fear arising out of the 
abject mental state of the slaves had 
nearly attained their . utmost limit), 
were shockingly sanguinary and dis- 
gusting ; outraging the better feelings 
of human nature equally with any 
thing recorded of the proceedings of 
Englishmen in Africa or the West- 
Indies. And the execution of the 
punishments described in these laws 
could have no other tendency than to 
engender a barbarous and savage tem- 
per in the minds of spectators, and 
particularly of the rising generation. 
It is impossible to conceive that a 
young man, trained to witness with 
apathy the legal torture and butchery 
of condemned slav^es (which were au- 
thorized by the Dutch law), and com- 
ing into possession of that almost 
absolute power over his fellow-crea- 
tures which the Dutch slave-system 
would give him, would do otherwise, 
from the mere force of habit, than 
exercise it without sympathy or com- 
passion for the sufferers. 

So great appear to have been the 
innate evils of the Dutch slave-trade, 
that it proved, as it must ever prove, 
incurable by any means within the 
power of man, short of a complete 
abolition of slavery ; because so long as 
a price is set upon the persons of an}' 
of the human race, of whatever com- 
plexion, fraud and violence will be 
found active in pursuit of the un- 
hallowed thrift. This appears to have 
been the case in the instance before 
us ; in which we learn that heavy pe- 
nalties, imposed upon the detention 
and enslavement of free-born persons, 
and all the legal and expensive for- 
malities contrived, with a view to 
ascertain, and, if I may be allowed 
such an expression in such a case, 
solemnize the transfer of slaves, were 
unavailing, for the prevention of 
slave theft, and the protection of 
the persons and properties of the na- 
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lives who inhabited the country; which 
were constantly exposed to as great 
outrage, alarm, and insecurity, as 
would have attended a state of pub- 
lic warfare and invasion. 

That a system which was so per- 
plexing and annoying both to the go- 
vernors and governed, in time of peace, 
should also prove cumbersome and 
insecure in time of war, is by no 
means surprising; and such was the 
fact with respect to the system of 
slavery in the Eastern Islands. It 
appears by the trial of Colonel Filz, 
in the fourth volume of Blok’s his- 
tory, that that unfortunate officer, to 
whom the defence of Amboyna was en- 
trusted by General Daendals in 1810, 
ascribed the loss of the colony, among 
other things, to the entire desertion 
of the slaves of all descriptions, “ The 
slaves of the Chinese, as well as those 
belonging to the other inhabitants, 
had, from the commencement of hos- 
tilities, withdrawn from the contest ; 
and the slaves of the Company, ex- 
cept twelve boys or convicts, who were 
in chains, had also run away,” For 
not having, under such circumstances, 
defended the colony against an im- 
posing British force, Filz was shot to 
death at Batavia, with circumstances 
of cruelty, by the sentence of a court 
over which Daendels presided; yet 
Daendels himself, in not more than 
twelve months from that time,, was 
compelled to lay down his arms and 
resign the whole Eastern Archipelago, 
with all its European inhabitants, and 
all the Dutch Company* s valuable pro^ 
perty in slaves to boot, to a compara- 
tively inferior British force. 

Under the government of Sir T. S. 
Raffles, a general emancipation of 
the slaves and abolition of the traffic 
in them took place ; but it is rumoured 
that the restoration of the Dutch 
authority has been accompanied by at 
least a partial return to the system of 
slavery,'*^ 

I ought to apologize for having so 

* Ai Malacca a hettet system Siaa been adopted. 
Every child of slave parents born after the year 
1819 IS free. 
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^catiy ert^ided these prefatory oh- 
servatioBs, and detsdned your readerm 
from the perusal of the report of the 
Dutch Commissioners, the communi- 
cation of which was the object of the 
present address. 

Yours, See. 

Thos. Fisher. 

Report concerning the Slave Trade at Ma^ 
cassary drawn up by the undersized 
Committee appointed for that purpose 
addressed to the Honourable the Governor 
in Council. 

Fort Rotterdam, Macassar, 2lst Septem- 
ber, 1799. 

GentfemCn : The commission with 
wbich you were pleased to honour the un- 
dersigned, by a resolution of the 5th April 
last, being in our consideration of the 
utmost and of th^ hipest importance, 
unce it has for its object the abominable 
Grade j which has an im- 

me^te 'hfid p^rhidons irifltlence on 
the Snd pr^perity of this colony, 

is attended with the most disgr^reful cir- 
cumstances, and gr^ birth to the most 
lamentable abuses, the efiects and consew 
quences of which are beyond all calcula- 
tlaa; We have entered into the subject 
wffii all the sentiments which its magni- 
tu& ought naturally to inspire, and have 
endeavoured fully to discharge our duty 
according to the much respected will of 
tiie Honourable the Supreme Government 
at Ratavi^ and to their satisfaction, as we 
trust it will, from this report, sufficiently 
appear to you. 

Be^nhing noth die first point, namely 
the ord^ successively published here 
abbut ihi^ trade, vre observe that, as early 
as the years 1659 and 1670, that is to say, 
ihim the first settlement of the Company 
at Macassar, an order was issued by die 
then President in Council, Maxinulian dc 
Young, decreeing that slaves for sale 
^ould first be examined at the bazar by a 
writer ajqiointed for that purpose ; tha 
ffien the seller being also examined, the 
writer should make out proper transfers ; 
and enacting that wbosoev^ should bb 
detected in tiiking to himself a male ot 
Ifem^ slave without sudi a tfamfiet; 
should, for the first ofiPence, forfeit tbe 
alave so purchased, and pay moreover a 
penalty of 25 rix dollars, for the second 
offence the same with a heavier penalty of 
50 rix dollars, and for the third, beside 


tbe loss of tbe male or female slave, and 
a fine of lOD rix dollars, be severly pu- 
nished, according to the exigency of the 
case. ^ 

This placard, which mentions one of a 
still earlier period, published by Admiral 
Speelman, in conjunction with tbe kin^ 
of the allied nations, on the 15tb of 
April 1 666, and not to be found by us 
among the records in the Secretary’s 
Office, may be reputed the source from 
which most, if not all, the ordei^ for the 
prevention of abuses in that trade have 
^iccessively proceeded, as is to be seen 
from the contents of the placards and 
orders of the 4tb July 1716, 14th July 
1729, 12th July 1746, 16tii February 
1759, and 7th August 1767, all of which 
are almost of one and the same tenor, 
with this difference only, that tbe penal- 
ties are made a little heavier, and that they 
contain a further enactment for tbe trans- 
fers of tbe same person not being allow- 
able more than tliree times, and for their 
delivery within 24 hours alter the sale. 
Xt was also specially enacted on the 16th 
Februsury 1759, that the purchases made 
upon such lawful tran£fer6 as were execut- 
ed at the Secretary’s Office, with the as- 
sistance of a Dutch interpreter, and the 
joint evidence of the native interpreters of 
Bone and Goa, should on no account be 
annulled ; and that on a claim to tbe per- 
son sold being preferred, it should be left 
to tbe choice of the purchaser whether 
he would or not accept of his ransom. 

In 1743, on die com|ffaintof the Court 
Booe, that tbe inferior traders, navigating 
beymid the point of Bera* and in the Bay 
of Bone,'f* had bought ffiere stolen peo* 
pie, at tbe request of ffiat Court it waa 
resolved by the Political Council of thif 
place, to give an open letter, to be deliver- 
ed to the First Deputy er TomarUalan^ 
with an order therrin contained, that if 
any stolen subjects of Bone, bought by 
navigatem^ were claimed by die chief of 
their village, the purriiasers should be 
obliged to ddiver them, provided they 
were rrimbursed of their money : but if 
the purchasers were furnished with the 
deed of sale feom the chief of the town or 
village wh^ die slaves were bought, they 

* A prorinctf oit the souUi side of Celebes, 
under the jurisdiction of the Company, and in 
charge of t1^ Resident of Bolecomba.— TVansibtor. 

t The Bey of Bone on the south-east side of 
the island, leading into Bone.— rraasfator. 
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lihould then, according to law, remain 
possessors of them. 

In 1750, the direct purchase of slaves 
by Government was abandoned, and it 
was resolved to contract for them ; which 
was done on the suggestion of the then 
Chief Administrator Clootwyk, in the Po- 
litical Council of this place, on the 11th 
of April of the same year. 

By the fourth and fifth articles of the 
placard issued by the Honourables the Su- 
preme Government of Batavia, on the 
17th October 1752, it was ordered that no 
individual should detain or conceal ano- 
ther persOTi's male or female slave, few 
whatever reason it might be, without the 
special consent of the m^ter or mistress ; 
and that if such detaining or concealing 
lasted longer than twice 24 hours, or an 
intention should appear to facilitate their 
escape, or to withhold them from their 
master or mistress, the perpetrators of 
such offence should, without regard to 
their rank, be considered and punished as 
guilty of seduction or theft of slaves. 
In 1772 those provisions were, by a reso- 
lution passed on the 23d October pf that 
year, enlarged upon in the following 
manner : If pmons, not free-bcHm, and 

being still slaves, detain or conceal their 
fellows, they shall for each 24 hours be 
flogged in the bazar by die officers of jus- 
tice ; and if such concealment is continued 
for more than thrice 24 hours, they shall then 
be put in irons for the space of three years, 
and banished to some other place, whence, 
after the expiration of the above term, 
they shall be delivered back to their mas- 
ters; but if it should appear that such 
slaves have detained and concealed their 
fellows with a design to facilitate their 
escape, or to withhold them from their 
masters or mistresses, they shall then be 
liable to the puni^ment Screed agmnst 
free peo]^, according to the exigency of 
the case, and pursuant to the sentence of 
the judge, as provided for by the fifUi arti- 
cle of the above-mentioned placard.** 

It was further decreed, by an order of 
the 16th April 1764, that those who held 
slaves for sale should lock them up before 
six o*clock in the evening, within the place 
appointed to that use, and should not let 
them out till the following morning at six 
o’clock. By an advertisement of the 3d 
June 1771, a fine of 150 rix dollars, be- 
sides the cost of the inquest, &c. was 


fixed against owners of slaves for sale, 
whose slaves having loosed tibems^ves 
from their chains, should be found on 
road, 'either dead or alive. 

In the year 1773, the orders of earlier 
years were not only renewed, but carried 
one step further, by making heavier the 
fine fixed upon already, in case the con- 
cealed or detained person should be free- 
born. The legality of the transfers was 
also limited to a second time, and it was 
enacted that pereons who carried elsewhere 
for sale, slaves not being lawfully their 
own, should be treated as slave-thieves, 
and sued for that crime by tlje fiscal be- 
fore the court of justice. The same pro- 
vision was made against those with whom 
any free persons, or slaves belonging to 
others, should be found, either in their 
houses or in their vessels, for which, 
upon strong suspicion, an immediate 
search was to be made by order of the 
Governor. 

In 1783 the Supreme Government at 
Batavia were pleased to make an alteration 
in the former orders, which was, that in- 
stead of the provision made for persons 
guilty of stealing free-bom people, or 
slaves being punished as slave-thieves, a 
diflPerence in the puni^ment was decree, 
according to the exigency of the case. If 
the theft bad been committed on free peo- 
ple, the punishment was to be whipping, 
branding, and banishment for life ; if on 
laves, whipping only, and banishment for 
a certain number of years. Europeans, 
in both cases, were to be sent to the 
Netherlands, and the natives to be put in 
irons and to woik at the public roads, and 
at such places as should be appointed to 
them. 

In 1783, on the 9th of April, the Go- 
vernor in Council here passed a later or- 
dinance, by which, with the renovation rf 
former orders, and especially of that of 
1773, it was decreed that the purchaser or 
detainer of free-born people, knowing 
them to be so, on conviction of that 
ofifence, should fiir the first time pay a 
fine of 200 rix dollars, and for the second 
time be exemplarily punished as a slave- 
thief ; but that no person being provided 
with ‘ a regular deed of sale should be 
li^e to any thing more than to return 
tile individual purchased by him, on an 
order to tiiat effect being passed by the 
Governor, or by the Court of Justice, and 
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on reimbursement being made to him of 
ail his expenses, including purchase money 
and other charges ; and that in such a 
case, the interpreters employed as wit- 
nesses, at the making out of the transfer, 
shduld be held responsible for all the con- 
sequences ; and, as it was their duty and 
their particular business to guard against 
the detaining of slaves, or of free-born 
people, they should incur the punisliment 
and fines decreed against that oifence : 
tot by a later order of the 3d April 1 784, 
the fine of 200 rix dollars for detaining 
free-bom people was enacted wiUiout re- 
serve, and the former provision was re- 
newed, ordering that upon a repetition of 
such ofience,' the person guilty thereof 
should be punished exemplarily as a slave 
thief. 

The abuses on tliis subject which have 
successively crept in, and the intrigues 
which are now used to obtain slaves, are 
so manifold, and so various In shape and 
toatmer, that it would be very difficult 
for us to mention all of them. In at- 
tempting it, even though we should ob- 
serve all possible strictness, we might 
from ignorance omit something, or from 
insufficient grounds of inform ati' on set 
some circumstances in too im perfect a 
li^t: because the villainy, which is the 
v&y soul of this trade, hi des itself in the 
dla^ ; and it is only by accident that some 
uncertain account of its proceedings is 
now and then obtained. F or that reason 
the undersigned Committee beg leave to 
be allowed to limit themselves to the most 
known blameable particulars, which being 
faithfully set down here, will sufficiently 
shew in what detestable and dreadful man- 
ner covetousness pursues and attains its 
infamous object, exhibiting itself some- 
times in one frightful shape, and some- 
times in another, affording food to the 
blood-thirsty vengeance of the natives, and 
opening a wide field of trouble and mis- 
chief. 

The making of a slave transfer, if pro- 
perly viewed, consists indeed in nothing 
more than this ; a person who says that he 
has bought a slave, calls an iiiterpieter, 
and goes with him to the Secietary’s 
Office, accompanied by any native, w’ho 
gives himself as the seller ; a writ of sale, 
according to the common course, is imme- 
diately made out ; the purchaser pays to 
the notary three rupees, puts two rupees 


into the hands of the interpreter, and be- 
hold the matter is adjusted, and tiie pur- 
chaser has become the lawful owner of a 
free-bom man, who very often has been 
stolen with his (the seller's) concurrence 
and co-operation. He is, however, in no 
fear for that, because the stolen slave is 
already concealed in a place where no- 
body can find him. It also becomes very 
seldom public, because there never were 
found more faithful receivers than the 
slave-traders. This is a certain point with 
them — they will never, as they call it, 
betray their prison ; what is to be under- 
stood by that expression we shall have the 
honour to explain hereafter. But what is 
further to be thought of the value of those 
public instruments to which the name of 
slave transfers is given, when sometimes 
it happens that both purchaser and seller 
are fictitious, and that the one and the 
other are blended in the person of the 
interpret^"? The right of property over 
a stolen man is then acquired with as 
much ease as if he were already pinioned 
before the door, or within tlie yard of the 
pretended purchaser, and will cost nothing 
more than the small sum of one rupee or 
two, according to circumstances, which 
must be put into tlie hands of him who 
performs the part of the seller. To find 
a person for this purpose does not require 
a long search, for it is a very easy and 
convenient trade to live on ; and there are 
common natives in great number rambling 
about and doing nothing else ; they have, 
indeed, no support but the little profits 
they make in that w'ay. Slaves even, be- 
ing bribed for a small fee, suffer them- 
selves to be so employed. Tlie person 
who is^tolen and sold is never examined, 
the Dutch purchasers having no care about 
that, and the native interpreters quite as 
little : for such is the risk which they 
attach to their responsibility, that, if neces- 
sary, as many transfers as wished for 
could he got from them beforehand. 

We may represent to ourselves our 
town filled up with prisons, the one more 
dismal than the other, which are all fur- 
nished with hundreds of wretched victims 
of avarice and tyranny, chained in fetters, 
torn from their wives, their children, tlieir 
parent^, their friends, and their comforts, 
and languishing in helpless inis?ry, with- 
out any prospect of salvation or relief. 
Our imagination may set before us the 
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picture (and how often has not this been a 
reality ?) of a man who saw his aged 
father perish by his side in attempting to 
rescue him, whilst he, incapable of fur- 
ther resistance, was carried away and con- 
signed to a state more dreadful than death 
itself, in which, irrevocably robbed of all 
that is dear to eveiy human creature, he 
has no change to hope for, but that of 
being for a trifle delivered over to the 
arbitrary wdll of a master, who, by pay- 
ment of the price set upon him, has 
acquired the right of })lacing him among 
the number of his domestic animals, aud 
of treating fiim sometimes worse tlian 
them. 

If we now lift up another corner of tlie 
curtain, a no less afflicting scene presents 
itself. We discover wdves lamenting the 
loss of a dearly beloved husband, children 
missing their parents, parents missing 
their children, w!jo, with hearts filled with 
rage and revenge, run along in the stieets 
before our doors, to do all that filial love 
of childfen for their parents, tenderness 
of parents for their beloved children can 
inspire them, in order to discover, if pos- 
sible, where their deare-^t pledges are 
concealed. Often, very often, all their 
labour and trouble are in vain ; they 
have to return helpless and comfortless to 
their afflicted friends and relations. Some- 
times, however, the most profound secrecy 
is not proof against the zeal of their 
searching. If they can in any manner 
Jeam where their father or mother, their 
son or daughter, their husband or wife, is 
kept in concealment, how hope must then 
revive in their anxious bosom, and how 
cheap appears to them the sacrifice, by 
which they flatter themselves to be put in 
possession of the object of their isealous 
search, for whose deliverance and safety 
they have so long made their despairing 
sighs ascend to Heaven, and whom they 
are now eager to fold in their arms. But, 
alas! the unhappy people have not yet 
reached the end of their sufferings ; an 
obdurate purchaser, whe^efeet they are in 
vain watering w'ith their tears, shall soon 
pronounce his sentence dictated by arbi- 
trary power and unfeeling selfishness. 
That sentence is, that the afflicted father 
may procure the liberty of his son pro- 
vided he pays an enormous ransom, which 
must plunge him and his family from a 
moderate competence into a sad indigence, 
Asiatic Jcurn. — No. 101 , 


or, which is still worse, burden him lyith 
debts, which sooner or later will again 
drive lum or his relations into slavery. 

It would be wrong to think, that when 
these wretched people have thus gained 
their point, when, to furiiish the demand- 
ed sum, they have sold their liouse and 
goods, or even pawmed their own persons, 
and after the actual payment of the ran- 
som agreed on, the matter is finished : oh, 
no! the trader will not deliver up the 
emancipated slave until he departs for Ba- 
tavia; and if it should be asked why? the 
reason is, that he will not expose his pri- 
son to be betrayed. He is afraid lest the 
whole country should know what numbers 
of stolen people he keeps shut up within 
that dreadful place, Ic*;! his many execra- 
ble actions and horrid viJlanies long con- 
cealed in the dark, should become public, 
and a general cry of vengeance should be 
raised against hi*, guilty head. The son 
is, therefore, only exhibited to tlic aflUcted 
father, who sees him in a pitiful condition, 
chained \>ith fetters ; and it Is frequently 
then til at the ransom is first a^a’eed upon. 
Surely the gried* uiili which a father’^ 
heart is pierced at such a sight, and the 
alternate change and rapid succession of 
emotions of despair, grief, hop?, and 
anxiety, wdiich rend his tortured heart, 
placed in opposition to the cold-blootled 
indifference for every thing but his own 
interest, with which a covetous purchaser 
knows how to lake advantage of the poor 
man’s distress, and to the obstinacy with 
which he persists in his inhuman demand 
of each rix dollar, of each stiver, nay 
almost of each penny ; every circumstance, 
in one word, of the shocking contiast, can 
be more easily conceived tlmn described. 
We trust that we have said enough to 
show' the abomination of practices which 
cannot fail to have a very prejudicial effect 
on the minds of the natives against white 
men. 

But it will be said, the laws and die 
orders must speak in favour of the op- 
pressed. We have in this respect shewn 
above bow Government endeavoured, from 
time to time, to provide again*t tliese 
abuses. What is the case, how'ever ? WTien 
selfishness prevails, law, reason, rights, 
humanity, in one word, all that is sacred, 
must too often submit. Various circum- 
stances, which time and local situation have 
produced, combine to that fatal effect ; so 
VoL. XVII. 3 5 
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th^ in spite of the most salutary statutes 
published against it, the evil caonol: be 
sucoessAilly preveirted. Esperience has 
taught us that the most rigorous orders 
which Go^^emment could devise, were in* 
sudidient to make a complete provision 
against the cupidity of slave traders. 

The unfortunate men whose sufferings 
we have hastily delin^ted, are not always 
stolen -by foreign natives at distant places ; 
That horrid species of robbery is very 
often committed near the houses of our 
own subjects, in our camps or villages, 
within our own town. A numerous gang 
of villains, known by the name of bonds- 
men, witli some of whom every slave- 
trader is careful to provide himself, accord- 
ing to his means, are the most useful 
inslrtmients to procure slaves in the easiest 
and 'dirapest way. Being instructed in 
all fhe arts of villainy, they rove about 

troops in the night, and at unseason- 
able hours, in order to seize their prey, 
whidV, if they succeed, they immediately 
carry to their employer, or to any slave- 
dealer. Nothing more of it is usually 
heard, than that such a man has lost his 
slate, or that such a native is missing. 
The stolen man, woman, or child, is al- 
ready chained and shut up within the 
prison of some slave-trader, which is never 
visited. The slaves, when shipped for 
transportation, are always carried on board 
at tiigfit. If the stolen person be either a 
frOc-bom man, or a slave of any of the 
inhabitants of this place, he dares not 
make himself known so long as he is in 
the hands of the robbers, for in that case 
they would kill him immediately, even 
were it before the door of the purchaser 
who wished to buy him ; and the nour- 
derers after this have no difficulty to get 
out cff the way beyond the reach of jus- 
tice. 

Those who are trained to this business, 
whether bondsmen or slaves (for even 
among this latter class of people thieves of 
men are often found) must be armed with 
all sorts of cunning and artifice to attain 
their aim ; for, except a few instances in 
which they are unexpectedly favoured by 
chapee, it generally takes them a consider- 
able before they succeed in catching 
any , one on whom they have once cast their 
ey^ because the unfortunate object of 
their diesii^ is too much on his guard, 
particularly when he himself follows 


the same calling, and because they cannot 
seize him without some precaution, as he 
would certainly kill them if he could, or 
sacrifice his own life in defence of his 
liberty. For a long time, therefore, they 
lay in wait for him, endeavouring tlirough 
a second or third hand to become acquaint- 
ed with him, in order to gain his confi- 
dence, and then, we will not say to con- 
duct or allure him into the house of the 
slave-trader, although even this does some- 
times happen, but to lead him to a remote 
spot, or merely to a certain distance from 
his house, when immediately he finds 
himself attacked by two or three miscreants 
in league with his pretended friends, and 
before he has time to put himself into a 
posture of defence, or to take hold of his 
criss, it is already taken from him. After 
his bands have been tied behind his back, 
crying for help would be of the most 
fatal consequence to him ; thus he has 
nothing else to do but to remain quiet, and 
to suffer himself to be sold as a slave by 
his robbers, who know already where 
they are to carry him. 

For such nefarious practices becoming 
so little puldic, and thieves being so sel- 
dom discovered, different reasons may be 
given, the principal of wliich are the pro- 
found secrecy of the pri->onsj the clan- 
destine manner in which the slaves for 
sale are carried on board in the dark of 
the night ; the vicious mode of making 
and confirming the purchase ; the facility 
with which the thieves are able to get 
away when they have any fear to be dis- 
covered ; the difficulty of making a satis- 
factory inquiry about a crime, of w’hich 
but a few of the perpetrators and their 
accomplices are generally within the 
reach of justice, w’hilst the stolen person 
is still more seldom present; the almost 
total impossibility that offenders of this 
sort should be caught in the very act, so 
as to fall into the hands of the law ; and 
finally, the secret protection which some 
native petty princes, living on plunder, 
afford to their subjects. All these, and 
many other reasons, combine to make the 
practice of kidnapping go on almost un- 
disturbed, and generally unpunished. 

A rich citizen, who has a sufficient num- 
ber of those tools called bondsmen, car- 
ries on his trade much easier than a poor 
one does. The latter is often obliged to 
go himself to the Boughese camp, or 


< 
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elsewhere, to take a view of the stolen 
prey, and to carry it home; whilst the 
former quietly smokes his pipe, being 
sure that his thieves will in every corner 
find out for him sufficient game without 
any trouble to liimself. Tlie thief, the 
seller, the interpreter, are all re:idy for 
his service, because they are all paid by 
him. In some cases, the purchaser unites 
himself with the seller for the purpose of 
deceiving the interpreter; whilst in other 
cases the interpreter agrees witli the thief 
and pretended seller to put tlie stolen 
person into the bands of the purcliaser. 
There wants on the side of fair dealing 
the necessary precaution and the requisite 
scrutiny , and on the opposite side the 
profound secrecy of the prisons, and the 
strict care in shipping the slaves, 'Corres- 
pond with the licentiousness with which 
the transfers are fabricated. 

A distinction ought, however, to be made 
betw'een such illegal and criminal practices, 
and a more moderate trade in slaves ; 
many of whom, it is true, are stolen, but 
not in our vicinity, nor in the districts of 
the Company; the otlier part are such 
persons as, according to the particular 
laws and customs of the natives of Celebes, 
have in some way or other forfeited their 
liberty, either in w'ar, or for some misde- 
nieanors, or on account of debts. These 
slaves, indeed, are liigher in price, and 
the purchaser cannot make so great profits 
upon them ; but they may appear in broad 
daylight; an inteiTireter may with security 
answer for them ; such slaves can also be 
shipped very quietly in the day time ; the 
horrid circumstance of murder abetting 
theft is not so much to be feared, and 
our town has. to apprehend consideralile 
Jess danger from tliat description of slaves 
than from the one mentioned before. 

In order to put this trade on a tolerable 
footing, so that all abuses may be effectu- 
ally remedied, the undts-signed Committee 


are of opiiiJo% und^ coriectioii ^ a 
wiser judgment, that the orders airrady 
enacted and above cited ought to be 
maintained with all poosibie vigour, and 
that the several interpreters ougld, if 
possible, to be k^t strictly to their duty ; 
that further, a constant attentiem should 
be paid to tlie good order and tranquillity 
of our town, and to those people called 
bondsmen, or hirelings, who by all possi- 
ble means ought to be prevented from 
dw'elling within the houses and campongs 
of our inhabitants, and permitted only 
to reside either in the Campong Baro, . or 
elsewhere ; and finally, tliat the purchaser 
of a stolen man or woman should, on their 
being claimed, be obliged immediately to 
deliver them up, without cost and damage, . 
to the innocent person, the purchase hav~ 
ing then no indemnification to detpaad 
but from the interpreter; and that 
every one without exception should 
obliged to carry his slaves for sale on 
board his vc^bel in broad daylight. All 
these being punctually observed, would 
have a most salutary effect ; and for tlie 
better establishment of the necessary mea- 
sures, it w’ould not, in our opinion,^ be 
inexpedient to suspend, if but for .one 
year, the exportation of slaves. 

The undersigned Committee flatter 
themselves that, as far as possible, tlmy 
have giv en satisfaction in the performance 
of their duty, and subscribe themselves 
with profound submission, 

A. J. Van Schintne, Fiscal. 

S. Monsieur, Liicense-Master. 

Our next number will contain 
the Appendix to this Report. Th^fe 
will be found in it a variety of details 
shockingly interesting, as exhibiting 
the character and consequences of the 
slave-trade and slavery of the Eastern 
Islands. 


JOURNEY FROM ORENBURG 10 BOKHARA, IN 1820. 


The commercial relations between 
Russia and Bokhara have been on the 
increase for the last fifty years, and 
so anxious was the government of the 
latter country to preserve them, that 
it sent, from time to time, ambassa- 
dors to St. Petersburgh. In the year 


1820, the Emperor Alexander (espe- 
cially desirous of extending Russian 
commerce towards the East), re^tved 
on sending in his turn an embassy 
to Bokhara. The ambassador ap- 
pointed was the Counsellor of State 
Negri, attended by a secretary, a na- 
3 S 2 
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turalist, three staff-officers, and three 
interpreters. They left Orenburg on 
the 20th of October 1820, accom- 
panied by an escort of 200 Cossacks, 
as many of infantry, 25 Bashkirs, and 
two pieces of light artillery. The 
provisions, felt tents, &c. were con- 
veyed by 350 camels, hired from the 
Kirgees, through whose country the 
expedition had to pass. 

The weather was propitious through- 
out the whole journey, the thermo- 
meter never falling below 55^, without 
either rain, or any of those tremen- 
dous snow storms, generally so fatal 
to the caravans travelling in those 
parts. 

The expedition, after having cross- 
ed the Ural near Orenburg, turned to- 
wards the Sarai Ishaganak^ or Yellow 
Bay of the lake Aral; then passing 
over the icy covering of the Sir-Daria, 
they proceeded for a distance of 64 
geographical miles, when they reached 
the Kuban-Daria, which river they 
crossed about 46 miles above its 
mouth. Sixty-four miles beyond this 
they crossed the wide bed of the Yan- 
Baria, the course of which could only 
be distinguished by a series of uncon- 
nected pools hlled with stagnant water. 
The Kisil-Daria was entirely dried up ; 
and for five days during which they pro- 
ceeded through the great desert Kisil- 
Kom, or red sand (a distance of above 
215 miles), not a drop of water could be 
discoverecL After this they passed 
over a chain of barren rocks, the 
highest of which rise to an elevation 
of about 1,000 feet; and, after having 
crossed several other deserts and 
dreary plains, they reached Kagatan, 
the first Bokharian village, about 44 
miles distant from the capital 

Immediately before reaching the 
village they had to cross a chain of 
sandy hills, and then the scene was 
suddenly changed. The desert abruptly 
terminates, and, as it were by en- 
chantment, the exhausted traveller 
finds himself transplanted into one of 
the most fertile, and best cultivated 
countries in the world ; a terrestrial 


paradise. From Katagan to Buchara, 
the country is covered with houses, 
fields, orchards, and gardens, with 
shady walks, often surrounded with 
walls, and intersected by a thousand 
fertilizing canals, over which he has 
to pass before he reaches the metro- 
polis Buchara-i -Sheriff, the residence 
of Emir Haidar, or as he is now call- 
ed, Khan Emir-al-Mumenin (leader of 
the faithful). 

The distance from Orenburg to 
Bokhara is about 1,100 miles. The 
steppe, through which the expedition 
had to pass, is described as being con- 
tinually crossed by chains of hills with 
gentle declivities. A vast horizon sur- 
rounds the naked country, in which 
the wearied eye searches in vain for a 
tree to repose on ; and the monotony 
is only occasionally interrupted by a 
small brook or rivulet. There are only 
two chains of rocky hills; the first 
has been already mentioned ; the se- 
cond is called Mongodshar, about 440 
miles from Orenburg, being a con- 
tinuation of the chains of the Ural 
and Guberlinsk. All ^he other ele- 
vations in the Kirgees desert are form- 
ed irregularly of loose sand, and are 
particularly numerous in the Kara- 
Kum, or black sand, and in the great 
and little Barsuki. The Sir^ which is 
about 600 feet in breadth, was the 
only river of any magnitude which the 
embassy met with between Orenburg 
and Bokhara; the width ot the Kuban 
not being above 60 feet; and the Van, 
which falls into the Kuban, being dried 
up, although bearing evident marks 
of its having formerly been of con- 
siderable magnitude. This is the case 
with the ancient river Kisil, which has 
been dried up long since, and the 
bed of w'hich it was supposed they 
had crossed 40 miles south of the 
Yan. 

The whole country between this 
river and Bokhara is uninhabited, 
being destitute of water and vegeta- 
tion; but the country between the 
Yan-Daria and the Ural has been 
taken possession of by some wander- 
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ing tribes of Kirgees, who, within the 
last 40 years, succeeded in driving 
out the Karakalpaks, who formerly 
used to wander in these plains; but 
are now scattered through Khiwa * 
and Bokhara. The country, which 
in Europe is improperly called great 
Bokhara, extends from 41® to north 
latitude, and from 63® to 69® east 
longitude from the meridian of Green- 
wich. The distinction between great 
and little Bokhara is unknown to the 
natives of the country, who call the 
whole Bukhara, or rather Bucharia, 
pronouncing the ck with a deep aspi- 
ration. The Usbecks,\ who are of a 
Turkish origin, usually call the whole 
of the territories which they inhabit 
by the common appellation of Turkis- 
tan; comprising under it, the Kha- 
nates of Kokan or Kukan, as far as 
Tashkent and the Altai an mountains, 
Bokhara, Khiwa, Shersabes, Kissar, 
Karernihan, Kulab, Badackshan, Gu- 
lum, Balk, Ankoa, Meimona, and Os- 
rushnah, towns and countries ruled 
by Usbeck Khans, for the most part, 
independent of each other. Chinese 
Turkistan would be a more appro- 
priate name than little Bokhara, The 
eastern part of Bokhara is moun- 
tainous, and formed by the western 
branches of the Musart mountains ; 
whilst the western part is completely 
flat, with a clayey soil, watered by few 
rivers, and only capable of cultivation 
immediately along their banks, or 
where irrigation has been introduced 
by means of canals. The remainder 
of the country is a desert, inhabited 
by various nomade tribes, such as 

* Kktica or Ciiivva, an immtnae steppe, about 
1,200 sqture miles in extent, between the Kirgees 
steppe and Dshaqntai (independent Taitary) in- 
habited by various nomide Tartar tribes. It is 
very fruitful ; and its Khan is said by some to be 
independent, and by others, to be tributary to the 
ruler nf Dshagatai. 

t The Usbeks or Usbecks, are a Tartar race, 
inhabiting Dshagatait and several other countries 
of central Asia. The principal tribes of this 
people are the Sartes and Tadjiks. The Karakal- 
paks, Turkomans (Trnchmen), Arals, also 
belong to them. The diJferent tribes are governed 
by their Khans, who all depend on the great 
Khan. The territory in Dshagatai, is called 
Usbekistan or Mawarelna. 


Usbeks, Turkomans, Karakalpaks, Cal- 
miics, Kirgees, Gipseys, and Bedouins, 
The irrigated part of the country is 
extremely fertile, and has a luxuriancy 
of vegetation and an excess of popu- 
lation, with which nothing of the kind 
in Europe can be compared. The 
people of Bokhara are divided into 
two principal classes; that of the 
conquerors, who are consequently 
rulers, and that of the conquered ab- 
origines. The first consists of Us- 
beks, the second of Tadjiks, or ancient 
Sogdians. The number of Tadshiks 
amounts to about half a million ; that 
of the Usbeks, to about three times 
that number; and the whole popula- 
tion of the state to above two mil- 
lions and a half of people. The Us- 
beks are either nomades or half no- 
mades ; that is, they either lead a 
completely wandering life, or they are 
settled during some part of the year 
for purposes of agriculture : the 
trades-people and agriculturists, how- 
ever, are almost exclusively found 
among the Tadjiks, who never lead a 
nomade life. 

The Bokharians are entirely a com- 
mercial nation ; the trade, however, 
had been originally confined to the 
Tadjiks ; but the love of lucre has 
now also seized the Usbeks, and there 
is not an officer of state who does not 
keep his regular counting-house, doing 
the business of a merchant. 

Avarice, deception, and faithlessness, 
are given as the characteristics of the 
Bokharians, but more as it w ould seem 
among the aborigines, than among the 
Usbeks, who, being still soldiers by 
profession, have preserved some part 
of the pride so peculiar to the Turkish 
race, and which, although frequently 
degenerating into arrogance, contains 
nevertheless a character of generosity. 

The form of government in Bokhara 
is essentially despotic ; but the in- 
fluence, both of religion and the no- 
made life, in some measure neutralize 
its effects. All power centres in the 
Khan : he is absolute lord of the 
whole territory of the state, as much 
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as of the lives and property of ins 
subjects; but as a good Mussulman, 
he respects the wisdom of the Mollahs, 
chooses his counsellors from among 
them, and frequently submits to their 
decisions. The facility with which 
nomade nations may change their 
rulers, obliges the latter to treat them 
with great equity, and even at times 
to flatter them ; which circumstance 
explains the remarkable fact percepti- 
ble among such nations, — despotism, 
coupled with unlimited freedom. 

The administration of Bokhara, such 
as it is, oflers, nevertiieless, nothing 
but a picture of cruelty and iniquity. 
The first functionaries of state, ac- 
knowledge themselves, unhesitatingly, 
as the humble slaves of the Khan ; and 
by that degrading tenure, they enjoy, 
for a time, the confidence of the mo- 
narch, and consequently a certain de- 
gree of authority. All offices ema- 
nate from the Grand Vizier, who dis- 
tributes them among his own slaves 
and creatures, the blind tools of his 
passions, and strangers to any feeling 
of patriotism. The principle of go- 
vernment is, to consider the country 
as the property of the Khan, and thus 
to make its revenue as available to the 
benefit of his treasury, as is con- 
sistent with the laws of their religion. 
There are forty-four fiscal districts, 
the revenue of which is let out to the 
hakims, or governors, who pay their 
relit to the Khan, and remunerate 
themselves as well as they are able. 
Besides this income, the Khan receives 


the produce of the tolls, making the 
whole of the revenue of the state amount 
to rather less than half a million ster- 
ling. This sura serves to defray the sala- 
ries of a few public functionaries, the 
expense for the maintenance of about 
25,000 horsemen (the standing army of 
the country), and of a great number 
of public schools at Bokhara and Sa- 
markhand, in which, however, no- 
thing but the dogmas of the Koran 
are taught. The police of every town 
is managed by a Reis, the justice by a 
Kadi, who, in order to give more 
w^eight to his decisions, has them ge- 
nerally confirmed by a Mufti, or the 
Sheikh -islam (prince of the faith) as 
these high dignitaries of the faith are 
supposed to be best acquainted with 
the laws of the Koran. The trade of 
Bokhara with Russia, amounts to 
twenty millions of roubles. Being of 
the Sunnite sect, the Bokharians are 
always in friendly relation with the 
Sultan of Constantinople, whilst they 
hate the Persians as Shei'tes, and from 
their habit of playing the masters 
among the neighbouring small Kha- 
nates, their policy has assumed rather 
an arrogant bearing. 

The journey from Orenburg to 
Bokhara, was performed in 72 days; 
and the expedition having arrived on 
the 20th Dec., stayed in the country 
till the 22d of March following, re- 
turned to Russia in 55 days, without 
having lost, in both journies, a single 
horse, and, out of a suite of 470 indi- 
viduals, more than six men. — Y. Z. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIVE MEDALS OF THE ANCIENT 
MUSULMAN KINGS OF BENGAL. 

{JX'ra7idiUed from the French of M. Reinard.) 

, ,*‘ Lts roonunvens »ont les v6ritables sources oti Ton doit puistr pour cortnoTtre les moeurs 

■ les usages des a«ciens, et l*hi»u>ire des arts, Ceox qui eo piiblient de iiouVeaux ten. 
dentflnnc toujoursk la science de v6riiables services.*’— -A Wiua, Uncyciup. Jon. 1813. 

These coins are of silver, and have on Paris. They Were accompanied with a 
Arabic inscriptions ; they were found traoscriptipn of their legends in Euffip^n 
HWkdei th^ niiu& of a fort on the banks of characters. Mr. Wncep ia the author of 
the River Barhampoutec, , in Bengal, ,hy this transcription, and it is etssf to per- 
M. Duvaucel, a French naturalist, who ceive that he has accurately dih names 
prewnted them to the Soci^S Asiatigue of and the titles of the two princes, whose 
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names are inscribed on them ; but Mr. 
Princep has abstained from any deve- 
lopment, and has even left in blank the 
name of the town where they were struck. 
These are the first coins of the kings of 
Bengal which have reached Europe in a 
good state of preservation ; those which 
have been hitherto published,* and which 
are in the cabinet of the Academy of Goe- 
tingen, appear to be badly preserved, and 
their explanations are defective. We will, 
therefore, endeavour to throw some light 
upon this kiud of Muhammedan antiqui- 
ties; first, by laying before the intelli- 
gent reader the inscriptions on these coins 
in Oriental characters, with an English 
translation, and will then offer the re- 
flections which the discovery of these 
medals have produced. 

No. 1. — Coin of Shems-addine Elias 
Schah, King of Bengal, in the year of 
the Hejra 754, or A.C. 1353. 

^ 

cihll jAJjLj 

« The Just Sultan, Sun of the World 
and of the Law, Father of Victory, Elias 
Schal^ Sultan. Sekander (i, c, Alexan- 
der) the Second.” 

Reverse, 

Rightf hand of the Khalifat ; Pro- 
tector of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Legend on the other side of this coin, 

** This coin was struck at the brilli^t 
residence (the town) of Sonarganou, in 
the year 754.” 

No. J.— -The same coin with the preced- 
ing one : but not so well preserved. 

* VWe the Commentationes Socieiatis Gouin- 
ge»s», vot.x'w. p. 164. 

t In the original translation it is right arm , 
but 1 thhftk fbw fertn i* not used • the drabs say 
tdmii tmiie, the hand of the Sultan is vowerfiil i 
nltalUmint (! sweat) by my right hand. 


No. 3.— Coin of Sekander Schah, son of 

Elias Schah, King of Bengal, in die 

year 760 or the Hejra, or A.C. 1359. 

jii jjaCj 

“ The Zealot ( or the potent) in the ser- 
vice of God, Schah Sekander, son of 
Elias Schah, Sultan.” 

Reverse. 

“ Right hand of the Khalifat (or vicar) 
of God, Protector of the Commander of 
the Faithful.” 

hegend. 

“ This coin was struck at the brilliant 
residence of Sonargonou, in the year 760.” 

No. 4. — Coin of the same Prince. 

jjilipJ' jjI 
iLii 

“ 'fhe strong by the power of God, the 
zealous Sekander Schah, son of Elias 
Schah, Sultan,” 

Reverse, 

“ The right hand of the Khalif of God, 
Protector of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, Defender of Islaimisin and of Musel- 
men. May his Khalifat be perpetual.” 

This coin is singular in having a legend 
on both sides. We read on the side op- 
posed to the reverse, the titles of the 
khalif who reigned under the king Sekan- 
der, with the names of the four first 
khalifs placed within parentheses, thus : 

Id. est, ** The magnanimous Irhsmbs 
and magnificent Khalifs Abubekr, OirMW?, 
Othman, and Alt.” .-J . . 
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The legend en the other side is 

■ - , 

“ This coin was struck at the fortunate 

mint in tiie well* guarded country or town 
of ** Tl»e remainder is wanting. 

No, 5. — Coin of the same prince. 
i\JSt 

JAJi\ 

The magnanimous Imam, the power- 
ful Sekander Schah, son of Elios Schah, 
Sultan.’^ 

Heversc, 

“ The right hand of the Khalif of God, 
Protector of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful. God perpetuate his khalifat.” 

The legend of this piece is clipped, one 
can scarcely distinguish a part of the let- 
ters, but I think I can perceive that it was 
coined also at Sonargonou. 

Elias Schah and his son Sekander, 
whose names are on tliese coins, were the 
two first kings of their race that reigned in 
^^gal. Elias Schah seized the govern- 
ment by the sacrifice of Ala-eddin, who 
reigned before him. This event happened 
about the year of the Hejra 743, or A. C. 
I342, The first of those w*bo became sove- 
reigns of Bengal, commenced his authority 
by the assassination of the delegate w ho held 
the government under the authority of the 
Sultan of Delili. Tliis man, after reign- 
ing little more than tw'o years, was assassi- 
nated by Ala-eddin, who, in his turn, met 
a similar fate from Elias Schali. This 
succession of assassination was thus the 
work of some years. Bengal, until this 
period, bad been a province of the empire 
of the Sultans of Behli. The whole of 
Hindoostan and part of the Dekkan com- 
posed this empire. The country that gave 
the first signal of independance was Ben- 
gal, and its example was soon followed by 
the revolt of the Dekkariy Guzzuret, &c. 
A^t this period the empire of the Svitans 
if t>ehli became dismembered, and this 
immense power did not recover itself until 
6*1 letti oentmy^ ttndnr the Mogul Em- 
peror AlSHtr, ' 


This great revolution originated in tlm 
disorder suddenly {u-oduced in the empire 
under the dominion of the Sultan Mu- 
hamed Schah, This prince, when he as- 
cended the throne, meditated the conquest 
of the world ; he aspired, according to 
the oriental authors,, to equal Alexander 
the Great. With this view he attempted to 
invade Corassan, and the countries on tlie 
north boundaries of India. His enter- 
prize having failed, the governors of the 
provinces availed tliemsel\*es of this oppor- 
tunity of rendering themselves inilepen- 
dant. Such was tlie origin of the troubles 
which, from that period, never failed to 
desolate India. Muhame.d Schah endea- 
voured in vain to subdue the rebels ; Ben- 
gal opposed to him a determined resistance. 
So soon as Elias Schah assumed the go- 
vernfuent, he took the title of Sultan, and 
all the attributes of sovereign power. 
As he was always exposed to be attacked 
by the Sultan of DchU, he fixed his resi- 
dence in the w'cstern frontiers of his do- 
minions, towards Dehliy and selected for 
his metropolis, the city of Fandima, the 
foundaliooN of w'hich he had recently laid 
at a short distance from the ruins of Gonvy 
not far from the banks of the Ganges. 
His fears were not without foundation. 
Muhamed Schah dying in 752 of the 
Hejra, or in A.C. 1351, Firouz Schah, his 
successor, came twm years afterwards witli 
powerful forces against Bengal. At his 
approach, Elias Schah abandoned his capi- 
tal, and shut himself up in the fortress of 
Akdaly, where he sustained a siege ; fortu- 
nately for him, the Sultan of Dchli was, 
at that time, compelled to proceed else- 
where, to appease the troubles which had 
broken out in several parts of his do- 
minions. During this combination of 
circumstances, the Sultan of Dehli satis- 
fied himself with some presents from the 
besieged and retired. Eerishtah relates 
that on this occasion, Elias Schah acknow- 
ledged himself vassal of the Saltan of 
Dehli. This event happened towards the 
year 756, or 1355 A.C. Elias SchOh ap- 
pears then to have reigned pcstceably till 
his decease in 759, or A.C. 1356, when be 
was succeeded by bis son Sekander Schah. 
On this intelligence being communicated 
to Eirouz Schah, he thought it & favcHir- 
able opportunity to recover' possession 
of Bengal. He accordingly to 

Bandofutt^ vid took poBsessioo jo£ Se^ 
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kandn* Schdb following his fatlier*s exam- 
ple, had retired to Akdaly^ and whilst be 
was there, beseiged, he succeeded in gain . 
ing the good graces of Ferouz Schah, and 
persuading him, by the force of presents^ 
to retire. From that period, Bengal be- 
came entirely detached from the empire of 
Dehli. Sekander Schah died in peace in 
his kingdom, leaving his crown to his son, 
Oaiaith-‘eddinf and this principally pre- 
served itself until the sixteenth century. 
The most remarkable circumstance wliich 
the princes of this fine country experienced 
was finding their territory considerably 
restricted towards the west, on the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Ejonpour, near 
the confluence of the Ganges and of the 
Djemna, towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. These kings of Djonpour, 
are what the Indian authors denominate 
kings of the east, because, in fact, their 
states were situated east of Dehli. Speak- 
ing in general terms, there is nothing 
more obscure than tlie history of these 
particular principalities of India. What 
we have said of them here we have ex- 
tracted from the Persian Historian KUon- 
demir,* and from FerisdUahy a writer of 
Indian origin, f 

A circumstance which appears singular 
in the legends of these coins is, the men- 
tion of a klialif, and of a commander of the 
faithful, when we know that there never was 
akhalifin India, — that no khalifat Bagdad 
had, at that time, existed for a century 
past — and tJiat those of the same family, 
who had established themselves in Egypt, 
under the protection and authority of the 
Mamelukes, were held in very little con- 
sideration. It is, nevertheless, evident 
that the khalif here alluded to, was held 
in great vMieration by the princes of Ben - 
gal. , This khalif is incontestably thcklialif 
of Jlgypt. This great revolution in religion, 
was the work of Muhamed Schah, Sultan 
of D^i, the same under whom Bengal 
became ii^dependant, and it was, by fol- 
lowing his example, tliat tlie King of 
Bengal, and the other Musulman princes 
of India, successively submitted them- 
selves to the spiritual authority of the 
khalifs of Egypt. 

* lnhi» Babflr Atciar, toI. iti. folia UO. This 
work i» ia Peratan, ^atid m maniMcript, at the 
King’s at Paris. 

t In ^»is benerat ifistofy of India, foPo 7?0. 
This klso U *%the King’s Ubra^ at Paris, 
in Persian manuscript. 

Asiatic Joiirn. — No. 101. 
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"Hie Sultan of Dehli, after his unfortu- 
nate expedition to Korassan^ and the retalt 
of several provinces, seeing every where 
troubles and disasters, imagined that the 
wrath of God was kindled against him : 
he imagined that Lis disasters originated in 
the neglect, which, until that time, he 
and bis predecessors had manifested to- 
wards the khalifs of Egypt. Khondemar 
seems to say, that this prince was ignorant 
until then, that there existed at Cairo, a 
Musulman pontiff, w ho inherited the right 
of conferring empires and kingdoms.* It 
might be observed, in objecting to Khon- 
deniary that, at the epoch here spoken of, 
and a long time before the commercial rela- 
tions between India and Egypt were very 
frequent, that all the spices which were 
consumed in tlie west were shipped at the 
ports in India, and arrived at Alexandria, 
by the Red Sea, and the eastern coast of 
Africa. Therefore, one can hardly believe 
that they were, in India, quite ignorant 
of the existence of the khalifs of Egypt. 
It may, however, be admitted as probable, 
that considering the little renown of these 
khalifs, tliey might not have been heard of 
at the court of Dehli. However this may 
have been, — from the instant that Muhamed 
Schali had knowledge of this family of 
pontiffs, he made a religious scruple of 
exercising any longer his authority. He 
offered to the khalif the homage of his 
crown, considering him as the only legiti- 
mate sovereign on earth, and the one, of 
whom he ought to hold his authority. By 
the advice, therefore, of bis courtiers and 
of the doctors of the Musulman faith, he 
sent immediately, by sea, an ambassador 
to Cairo, and waiting his return, he caus- 
ed his own name to be effaced from the 
coins to substitute that of the khalif ; and 
he even proclaimed, as illegitimate, all his 
predecessors, who had not provided them- 
selves witli the investiture of tlie Egyptian 
khalifs, without excepting even his own 
father. In the mean time, the deputy 
arrived at Cairo, and requested of the 
khalif, the confirmation of Muhamed 
Schab in his dignity. We can easily Judge 
with what agreeable surprise the chief df 
the Musulman faitli saw himself thus sud- 
denly treated as sovereign, and dispense of 


* Mftkrizy says $aiMttimK Ml- 

moires surt’Egjpt, by M. Et. Quatreei^rci^ 
ii. pape S37. 

VoL. XVII. 3 T 
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the kingdoms of India, * a prince who did 
iibt pds^s a dngle village in Egypt, and 
who, like the present muftis of Constan- 
tinople, was incessantly on the eve of being 
deposed. He, therefore, readily granted 
every thing that was asked, and on his 
return to Dehli, the scruples of Muhamed 
Schah began to subside. This prince then 
ordered the name of the khalif to be 
pronounced in the prayer on Friday 
(the Musiilman sabbath) in the mosques 
throughout the empire. During the re- 
mainder of his life, he never failed to 
maintain a regular communication with 
Egypt, On hearing that one of tlie kha- 
lif’s family was coming to his states, he 
went out to meet him, received him with 
great respect, and presented him with land 
to a considerable extent. His successor, 
Firouz Schahf followed his example, and 
during a long period, the khallfs of Egypt 
were highly respected at Dehli. 

It would appear, after such devotedness, 
that the khalif ought to have assisted the 
Sultan of Dehli in his efforts to reduce the 
rebels to their duty, or at least, that the 
Sultan would have endeavoured to engage 
him in such an affair : but no trace of 
such an event is to be found in the Oriental 
writers. On the contrary, if we may be 
allowed to draw a conclusion from some 
affairs which they transacted, we miglit 
observe, that the khalif treated equally 
well all those who addressed themselves 
to him on similar occasions. They asked 
to have granted to them, investiture and 
other gifts, which cost almost nothing. 
Diey offered, in return, to recognize 
his authority, which could not be very 
formidable at so great a distance. He con- 
sented to every proposition. It is certain, 
according to the report of Ferischtah, that 
this khalif protected the usurper who had 
assumed the power of the Dekkan. With 
regard to Bengal, for want of more pre- 
cise intelligence, our coins prove that the 
name of the khalif was in great veneration 
with Elias Schah-, and with his son : it 
necessarily follows, that the princes had 
been well received, otherwise, they could 
Opt have taken the titles of the right hand 
and protector of the commander of the 
faithful. 


* This is the expression of Fenshlah, tiz. 


The name of khalif had, unquestionably, 
made a strong impression on the minds of 
Mussulmans of India, for soon after this, 
following the example of the Sultan of 
Dehli and the Kings of Bengal, there was 
scarcely any Miisulman prince who did 
not think the intervention of the khalif 
necessary to legitimate his autliority. This 
state existed during the two centuries which 
elapsed after the reign of Muhamed Schah. 
A great number of princes of India, and 
they even say of Khatai, sent their deputies 
to the khalif of Cairo, some to be con- 
firmed in their governments, whilst others 
demanded to have a kind of Musnlman 
missionaries, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing their subjects in the doctrine of Mu- 
hamed.* 

The town of Sonarganou, which is on our 
coins, is situated near tlie banks of the Bar- 
hampouter, it is the same as that which the 
English writers denominate Soonargong. 
It appears to have been formerly a very 
important place. We read, in Ferischtah, f 
that when the governors of Bengal de- 
parted from Dehli to that province, the^ 
received orders to govern Eengal, and to 
guard diligently the town of Sonarganou. 
It appears that this town, by its position 
north of the Ganges, formed, on that side, 
the boundary of the province of Bengal, 
against the incursions of the people of the 
north. Mr. Hamilton | informs us, that 
the governors of Bengal resided at Sonar^ 
ganou, and that Elias Schah was the first 
who quitted that town to establish himself 
more to the west ; it would then necessarily 
lose much of its importance- Neverthe- 
theless, all things tend to establish, that, 
when Elias Schah retired to PandouQy he 
left at Sonarganou, not only the mint, but 
several other considerable establishments. 
It should be observed, that Fandoua, by 
its advanced situation towards Dehli, was 
always exposed to fall into the power of 
the enemy, whilst Sonarganou, by its dis- 
tance, had nothing to fear on that side. 
However that might have been, it is well 
ascertained that tliis last town was, during 

* Several examples of th>s kind of instruction 
will be found in the Mdmoires »ur l*Ejyptc, de M. 
Et. Quatremferc, tom. ii. page 286; extracted 
from the Arabian author Makrizy. 

t Under the article of Sultan* of Dehli, reign 
of Mohammed Schah. 

X A Geographical, Statistical, and Hi*torical 
Description of Hindostati and the adjacent coun- 
tries, 1 st vol. p. 153. 
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a long pt^riod, celebrated for manufac- 
ture of cotton cloths. Hadje^klialfa, the 
Turkish geographer, speaks of them in 
his DJihan-numa . Still, in the sixteenth 
century, under the emperor Akbar, it was 
tlie chief place of one of the Circars, or 
particular districts of Bengal.* But the 
town of JJakka having been built in its 
neighbourhood, the inhabitants of Sonar- 
ganou began to quit it ; its industry was 
transported elsewhere, its edihces disap- 
peared, and it soon dwindled to a pitiful 
village;]- so that an English traveller, who 
passed by tin's plain in 1809, declares, that 
at that epoch, there were no remains of it.] 
Thus pass away towns as w^ell as empires. 
In no part of the w orld are such revolu- 
tions so frequent as in India ; their mode 
of building with earth and bamboos is 
such, that sometimes, in a few years a 
great city is built, winch falls still more 
lapidly. A great book nnght be written 
of the simple notice of all tlie towns, 
which during some ages have governed in 
India, the ruins of which are now sought 
by travellers. 

An interesting question to resolve pre- 
sents itself. What is the origin of those 
titles, partly pious, and partly pompous, 
which w ere assumed by the kings of Ben- 
gal ? We answ-er^ that they were desirous, 
above all to imitate the Sultans of Dehli, 
their former nmsters. From the period 
when they declared themselves indepen- 
dant, w'as it not natural that they should 
assume, or appropriate to themselves, the 
titles and qualities assumed hy the ancient 
sovereigns of Hiudostan ? It was tlie 
means of satisfying the vanity, and of 
imposing on the people, by these glorious 
surnames. What w^e here assert is proved 
by the coins of the Sultans of Dehli. We 
will now endeavour to determine the origin 
of these epithets. In the comparisons 
which we hare made on this subject, we 
are in possession of resources tliat no 
one has hitherto had. Coins of the Sul- 
tans of Dehli, anterior to the invasion of 

< Tills circumstance is mentioneil in Uie A\ n- 
Akbepf, nu Tableau Histonqne, Toj)ogra}»hiqtie, 
et StatiMiqoe, de I'Hindou'itan snus Akbar.*’ 
Tlw original mairoscript of this work, wh eh was 
presented to Akbar, was in the possession of the 
late M- Langl^s, and tt is in this MS , page 162 
rveto, that we find ihe name of Sonatganou, 

t Vide Memoir of d Map of Hindustan, by 
Major Reimei, page W* 

X Vtde M. Hamilum’s woi k, in the page befor 
quoted. 
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the Moguls in the sixteenth century^, 
never known in Europe till now. Af ,to 
ourselves, we have had at our disposition, 
some of these ancient monuments, but 
unfortunately, they are limited to a very 
small number. But what has been eon - 
siderably more useful to us is, tliat we 
have received a communication of the 
drawings of medals collected fifty years 
since in India by Colonel GentU. We mean 
not to say that Gentil’s collection is com- 
plete ; but, excepting two or three Sul- 
tans, there has not reigned at Dehli, and 
in the north of India, since the fourth 
century of the Hejra, or the tenth of 
J.C., till the last century, any emperor 
who has not provided Gentil’s collection 
with, at least, one medal. On the^ie 
drawings and on the history of the princes 
to whom they refer, a work of consider- 
able labour has been performed, which will 
shortly appear with the description of the 
Oriental medals of the Duke de Blacas, 

The titles of sultan and victorious, 
w hich are taken by Elias Schahj are found 
also in the medals of Dehli. As for two 
Arabic words wdiich are translated lic- 
torious, they properly mean father of liciory. 
We might even translate them, Aboulmo- 
daff'erj i, e. father of Modaffer. In that 
case, Modaffer would have been one of 
the sons of Elias Schah, and the father 
might have taken tliis title, in imitation of 
many Musulmans, who like to be called 
by the name of their sons ; this explana- 
tion, however, docs not appear natural, 
for no Oriental author has mentioned any 
son of Ellas Schah named iVIodaffer ; but 
as this reason would be insufficient, w^e 
should still consider that more than one 
Musulman prince appears to have taken 
this title, without ever having had a son 
of that name. There is scarcely a modern 
sovereign of Persia or India, who has not 
at rogated to himself this epithet, either on 
his coins or on otiicr monuments. Must 
we then suppose, that all these princes 
have had sons named Modaffer? Why 
should they constantly notice tin's son m 
preference to all the others ? 'WTiy do we 
not see on these medals, father of Ab- 
bas<i father of Soli man, and many otlier 
names mentioned in history? In general, 
the custom of calling one-self, father of 
one’s son, is scarcely ever practised by 
sovereigns, at least (as it appears to us), 
we have not seen any such example on any 

3 T 2 
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medals or monuments whatever, always 
understanding that we refer here to modern 
t^es ; for, with regard to ancient times, it 
^rtainly has been otherwise. 

The title of second Alexandery or new 
Alexander, is still borrowed from some 
medals of Dehli : it offers, of itself, a 
clear interpretation. It is not in Greece 
and at Rome alone, that the name of 
Alexander has enHamed the amliition, 
or the insane pride of princes ! There 
have been found in India, men, who fol- 
lowing the example of the Emperor Cara- 
calla, have fancied themselves called upon 
to act the part of the Macedonian Iiero, 
It appears, however, that the name of 
Alexander no longer awakens in the mind, 
those romantic ideas 'which it formerly did. 
Since the fifteenth century, several po- 
tentates of Asia have qualified themselves 
with the title of Secotid Saliibkeran, from 
the name of Sahib-keran, which Tamerlane 
took.; a term, which signifies, born under 
a fortunate constellation: but no one, 
since the above-mentioned period, has 
(that we know of), assumed the name of 
second Alexander. This change in senti- 
ments has been felt, not only in India, 
where the Mogul emperors, descended from 
Tamerlane, were interested in setting forth 
the glorious renown of that conqueror; 
for it is discovered, even in Persia, where 
the same interest to elevate the glory of 
the Tartarian monarch, did not exist. We 
may, tlierefore, suppose tliat tlie name of 
Alexander could no longer maintain itself 
before the fortune of Tamerlane. Thus 
are all things mutable on the earth, every 
thing (^ses away, even the glory of con- 
querors. Finally, the words of Second 
Alexander, present a signification un- 
known to the people of the east, for they 
say not in the east, Mahomet I. oVIahomet 
IL, as we say Henry VIII. or George 
But when there is a succession of 
princes in the same empire, of the same 
name,— for example, the name of Ma- 
homet, — they distinguish them by the name 
of the father : thus, they say, Mahomet, 
son of Aly, and sometimes, to make the 
distinction, as Mahomet* is a common 
name, it is necessary to bring in the 

* Tiie son of all Muhamedan families 

is named, not after the father, but after the pro- 
phet, so that every family that possesses a son 
poscenb ft namesake of the prophet ; tins cir- 
cumstaiTce render* the name of Muhamed 
common. ^ 


grandfather, as Mahomet, ben Abdallah, 
ben Ismael (Mahomet, the son of Ab- 
dallah, the son of Ismael). But, to re- 
turn to our subject ; in the present case, 
to authorize Elias Schah to call himself 
Alexander the Second, he must have had 
two names at once> Elias and Sekunder, 
or Alexander ; moreover, there must 
have reigned before him in Bengal, a 
king named Alexander, which Cannot 
possibly be admitted. No doubt the titles 
of right hand of the khalf, of protector of 
the commander of the faith, belonged also 
to Mohamed Schah, Sultan of Dehli; it 
was him, in fact, who first brought the 
khalif of Egypt to light, and gave up to 
him, as it were, the dominion of India. 
To whom could such title be more agree- 
able, than to such a prince ? In tliis, he 
was imitated by the kings of Bengal, who 
knew well, in fact, tiiat these titles en- 
gaged them to nothing. Tlie title of pro- 
tector of the commander of the faithful 
is also perceived on the coins of some 
Muhamedan princes of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries of our era ; at a period 
when the khalifs of Bagdad had every 
thing to fear from some neighbouring 
princes. 

The title of Zealot in the service of 
God, which is taken by Sekander Schah, 
son of Elias, in No. 5, is derived from 
the coins of Firow^ Schah, Sultan of Dehli, 
his cotemporary. The same ought to be 
observed of the term, stro-ng by the poieer 
of God, which we read on the coins of 
Mohamed Schah, Sultan of Dehli. We 
know of these medals, only through tlie 
drawings of Colonel Gentil. We ought 
also to acknowledge, that it was only by 
the means of these drawings, that we were 
enabled to decypher the last title on our 
medal, which was very imperfect and 
difficult to read. 

It remains for us to explain the title of 
Z^lous, which more literally translated, 
would be fatJter of Zeal, the same as 

eho\e, father <f Victory, The word 
which we translate zeal, appears to us to be 
substituted for In fact, we 

find the words ^ 

on a medal of Bahour, among the draw- 
ings of Gentil, we might also translate, 
father of Moudjahed ; but, besides the rea- 
sons above alleged, respecting the words. 
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father of Modajer, we ought to obsenre, 
that the son and successor of Sekander 
Schah, called himself Gaiath^eddin, and 
the name of a prince, of the name of 
Moudjahed, is rot mentioned by any 
Oriental author whaterer. 

Those who are acquainted with Musul- 
roan lustory, will not be surprised at the 
pompous epithets which the kings of Ben- 
gal gave to the khalifsof Egypt; such were 
— imam or sovereign pontif, — and magni- 
6cent khalif, titles assumed also by the 
ancient khalifs of Bagdad, It will, per- 
haps, be thought more singular that the 
names of the four fii^t khali^^, or succes- 
sors of Muhamed (Mahomet), should be 
inscribed on the medal numbered 4. 

Here is the reason ; the assemblage of 
these four names is the designation of the 
religious sect to whicli the Musulman 
princes of India belonged. It is well 
knowm, that among the various sects which 
divide Islamisin, there aic two princi- 
pally which appear now more than ever to 
contioul the rest. The first are the ex- 
clusive partisans of the rigiit of the house 
of Jlh the second are those who acknowr- 
ledge, as equally legitimate, all the fami- 
lies of the sovereigns who ha\e governed 
Islamism. The division ascends to tlie 
first century of the Hejra. When Ma- 
homet died, he left no son. The only 
person, who, by iiis birth, had a right to 
the empire, was Ali, who married Fatima, 
tlie daughter of Mahomet ; unfortunately, 
the right of succesdon not being then es- 
tablished in Arabia as it W'as elsewhere. 
The fact is, that did not immediately 
succeed his father-in-law, but occupied 
the throne after Abou-bekr, Omar, and 
Othman. Also, from tJiat period, his 
partisans began to maintain, as they had 
previously maintained, that to him, ex- 
clusively, belonged the sovereign autl ority, 
and that the three princes who had preceded 
him, were intruders and usurpers. Those 
who thought this, however, were by no 
means the greater number. The others 
advised to leave things as they were ; tliey 
contested not the right of Jli to the 
khalifat, from the moment that he w'as 
recognized as such by the Musulman pro* 
vinces ; they only required that the other 
tliree should not be rejected, consenting to 
acknowledge all the four as good and 
legitimate khalifs. To these discussions, 
were introduced political and other sub* 


jectsof dispute, which it would bei*r<Ae- 
vant here to discuss : but we most confine 
ourselves to declare, that the cause of Jili 
was embraced immediately by the Musul- 
man inhabitants of Mesopotamia and of 
Arabia, and after a short period, it pre- 
dominated in Africa, under the Fatimite 
khalifs, w'ho declared themselves descend- 
ed from that celebrated w^arrior. At pre- 
sent, it is in Persia where the dynasty of 
Ali is held in the highest perfection. The 
opposite doctrine, w’hich does not acknow- 
ledge any preference between the four first 
khalifs, under the permission tliat they 
were all equally good, was professed by 
the khalifs of Bagdad, and afterwards by 
those of Egypt. This is also the opinion 
of the Turks of the present age. We can 
conceive, tlien, that the Sultan of Dehli, 
and the other Musulman princes of India, 
having attached themselves to the doctrine 
of the khalifs of Egypt, would naturally 
acknow ledge the four first khalifs, and it 
is that which they were dc'^irous of re- 
cording on their medals, as it is recorded, 
in like manner, on many of their monu- 
ments, until the extinction of the Mogul 
empire by the English. Sometimes the 
names of these khalifs are accompanied 
with honourable epithets, designating the 
fine qualities wdiich were attributed to 
them. 

In general, nothing is so common in 
the east as epitliets ; even the Muhamedan 
tov\ ns have theirs. On 4 of our 

medals, the term of — the toxon ivell guarded, 
is an epithet which probably Applies to 
Sonarganou, w'hich bears also the title of— 
hnlliaxit residtixcc ^ i word 

that signifies residence, has been emplc^ed 
in all ages, with tiie same meaning, by 
the Musulman princes of India to exalt 
their capitals. Thus, in the drawa*ng of 
the ancient medals of India, collected by 
Colonel Gentil, we read the words— resi- 
dence of Labor,— residence of Dehli, — 
lesidence of Moultal ; tlie same w^ord is 
also used in Africa. Nothing is more 
common for example, tlian to find this 
word on the coins of Fez and Morocco. 
It is an error of all those who have 
to publisli these medals, to have read 
castle for residence. Now^, 

it is easy to convince ourselves, by 
our own eyes, that they have deceived 
themselves, even by following the draw- 
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thus constructed are not, perhaps, in 


m 

ings which they have given of these me- 
dals; moreover, one takes the pains to 
read the diplomatic pieces of these coun- 
tries ; for example, those which have been 
inserted by the Baron de Sacy in his 
Chrestomaihie Arabe, they will find the 
name of residence. Tlie only objection that 
can be made, is relative to the epithet of 

brillianty which, on our medal, ac- 

O • 

companies the word residence, W e must 
acknowledge, that this word thus employ* 
ed was altogether unknown to us. We 
find, however, others, very much like 
them ; for example, in the 1st vol. p. 414, 
of the Chrestomaihie A rate, la vUle de 
Maroc est qualifie de reddence sublime, 
iJpC It might still be objected to 

us, that the two words . 


harmony wdth the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar; neither will we absolutely under- 
take to defend our manner of interpreting 
them. We should be careful, however, 
not to insist too much on this sort of 
reasoning ; it would be wrong to suppose 
that the Arabic language was ever written 
in India, as it was formerly at Bagdad, 
and Bassora. Not to cite new authority, 
we might remark, on the medal No. 4, 
the w^ord town, without the article which 
ought to have been prefixed. This gram- 
matical error is just the same as if we 
should say, struck in the town the well 
guarded. * We should say, by attending 
strictly and literally to the Arabic lan- 
guage, struck ill toil'll the well guai did. 
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We have translated^the following ex- 
cellent article from the Courier de 
Londres * of March 30, 

Nouveaux Elemens de Grammaire Turke, 
d V usage de VEcole Roy ale des Langues 
Orientates ; par AnM^e Jaueert, MaU 
tre des Requetes, Projesseur de Langue 
Turke pres la Ribliotheque da Roi,etc. 

An erroneous opinion is generally en- 
tertained in Europe respecting the lan- 
guage and liteiature of the Ottomans, and 
their system of education. It is supposed 
by many, that the language of this barba- 
rous people is even less cultivated than their 
manners : such, however, is not the case. 
The deceadants of Othmanf possess a 
language, which is inferior to no ancient 
or modern tongue in softness, flexibility, 

A Frt-nch newspaper published m L*'ndon 
every Tuesd'iy and Fuday evening,— We eagrrly 
embrace this opportunity of recommendiMe, par- 
ticularly to o*ir jotin^er narit-rs, this useful and 
interestir K Jovirpal, every luimberof wliiclt con- 
tains a great variety of valuable information ad- 
mhinbty artang-d. We can scarcely imagine a 
bcUfr mode of obtaining a familiar acquaintance 
with the French language, than tlie constant 
perusal of a well-conducted ncvispaptr in that 
tongue. It givts us pleasure to add, that the 
putdioatkm we allude to, is as remarkable for its 
mocal tone, as for th« general intwe.t which the 
nonrily -ami variety of tta matter cannot fail of 
excrt'iBg. - 

t The barbarous appellation of Turks, by which 
this people is usually designated, is not acknow- 
ledged by iheroselve#. 


and harmony ; and its rules are so admira- 
bly simple, that we should rather suppose 
them to have been framed by an academy 
of learned men, than by a society con- 
sisting of no made and pastoral tribes. 

We shall notenter into a minute analysis 
of this language ; but it may not be amiss 
to furnibh, an example of its general 
construction, the facility w’ith which a 
verb is conjugated. By adding a single 
Fyllable, and sometimes by a single letter 
to the radical of the verb, it is thus modi- 
fied. The verb scvmeq, to love, is made 
to signify, to be loved, to love one ano- 
ther, to make one love, to make us love 
one another, to love not, to be loved not, 
to make us not love one another, &c.-— 
We should tire our readers by following 
up the series of modifications. 

There are, however, several defects with 
which this language, or rather those who 
write it, may be charged. Tlie literati of 
the country frequently wTite with a degree 
of obscurity it would be easy to avoid. 
Not contented with admitting into their 
pages, a multiplicity of Arabic and Per- 
sian terms, borrowed from tb^r neigh- 
bours, and xvhich are not readily subjected 
to the rules of Turkish syntax, they strive 
to crowd together a number of participle?^ 
which give no determinate time, 
keep the meaning of the sentence incon- 
veniently suspended, and sometimes even 
to the end of the second or third leaf of 
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the volume. Wiieu, in adJition to these 
defects, we take into consuleration, that 
there are neither vowels, paragraphs, nor 
punctuation, which, in fact, are seldom 
to be met with iu Oriental languages, we 
may form a tolerable idea of the per- 
spicuity of a Turkish manuscript. 

Tile penury of Turkish literature 
is, doubtless, to be attributed to these 
causes. Nevertheless the language can 
boast of poets, for instance, Rouhihi and 
Meshiy ; of romance writers, amongst 
whom the aged Tartare Barakeh may be 
mentioned; and of a considerable number 
of historians, geographers, and physicians. 

But, even if the Turkish language does 
not present us with a variety of literary 
productions w'orthy of attention, it ought 
not the less to be an object of study to the 
philologist, for it is the only diplomatic 
language made use of at most of the 
eastern courts. It is almost exclusively 
spoken at the courts of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and the Shah of Persia, under the 
tents of the great Khans of Tartarj", and 
in the seraglio of the Sultan, and is cer- 
tainly the maternal language of these 
princes. In fact, over all the northern 
coasts of Africa, and from Constantino- 
ple to the western frontiers of China, there 
is scarcely a spot where the Turkish idiom 
is not more or less understood. UTie im- 
portance of such a language is undoubt- 
edly great, whether regarded in a com- 
mercial or diplomatic view. 

M. Jaubert, whose justly celebrated name 
recalls to our recollection the various ser- 
vices he has rendered to his country, has 
now established a new claim upon the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, as well as 
upon that of all friends to literature, by 
publishing the grammar to wdiich w'e are 
here requesting the attention of our read- 
ers. The scarcity and dearness of the 
small grammar published at Constanti- 
nople, by the Jesuit Holdertnan ; tlie ob- 
scurity of Meninski’s grammar ; and the 
incorrectness of the Oriental type, in that 
which was published by father Viguier, 
render the new publication of M. Jaubert 
very acceptable to Orientalists. Instead 
of following the example of his predeces- 
sors, by rendering his subject dithcult 
and complicated by a multiplicity of rules, 
for the most part useless, this w riter has 


endeavoured to simplify tire language he 
has undertaken to teach, by laying its 
elements before us with method and per- 
spicuity, He has distinguished, witli 
much address, a variety of trifling anoma- 
lies, which other grammarians bad re- 
garded as general rules instead of excep- 
tions. In short, this learned orientalist has 
employed the superior intelligence he has 
derived from long study and extensive ex- 
perience to preserve to the Turkish idiom 
the character of simplicity which justly 
belongs to it. 

The work is concluded by a collection 
of proverbs, engraved in lithographic, by 
M. Bianchi, and which are both entertain- 
ing and instructive. These proverbs will 
serve as exercises for the pupil ; and will, 
at the same time, be interesting to other 
readers, by exemplifying the wisdom and 
observation of a people generally supposed 
to be barbarous. 

We repeat, the Turks are by no means 
so uncivilized as report declares them. 
Public instruction is encouraged by all 
the higher classes of society. Numbers 
of rich men, in bequeathing legacies, usu- 
ally devote a portion to the erection of a 
Mudreseh, or public school. Several of 
the Turkish emperors have follow'ed the 
example. It is actually^ the case, what- 
ever surprize the statement may occasion, 
that, at the present moment, there exists 
at Constantinople, a greater number of 
colleges than at Paris. 

In the penal laws of this people, there 
are certain provisions wliich are not to be 
found in our own codes,* but which would 
have done honour to the wisdom of our 
legislators. Unfortunately, however, these 
institutes are infected with the same fanati- 
cal spirit which attaches generally to the 
followers of Mahomet, and more espe- 
cially to those Mahometans who belong 
to the Sunnite sect. This fanaticsim 
will ever prevent the present rulers of 
the Bosphorus from attaining to such a 
degree of civilization, as is absolutely 
requisite to enable them to command 
respect in the great family of European 
nations. 


* M. de Hammer, tlie It'arned German Ori«i>» 
talist, has pubVislied a rrarulaiion of these law^, 
known by the title ikf Canovs, A French »enion 
of the German work is now m the pjsss at Fans. 
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EETIRED HALF-PAY TO COMPANY’S OFFICERS- 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


SiE : I have learnt with great sa- 
tisfaction, that the Hon, Court of Di- 
lators have increased the half-pay 
of their retired captains to seven, 
and of lieutenants to four shillings 
per diem, from Christmas last. This 
is as it should be ; and I am confident 
all officers in the service must feel 
gratefol for tl^ liberal consideration 
of 4heir long represented claims. 

» Although upon the retired list, I 
cannot omit expressing to you, how 
highly pleased I am with the new for- 
mation of the Indian army ; as it not 
only renders the various establish- 
ments infinitely more respectable, but 
each corps being formed into two regi- 
ments, they are thus rendered more 
compact, and all military detail for 
distant reliefs or field service becomes 
more efficient. 

Junior colonels, it is true, may 
to wjut in succession for off^ 
reckonings ; but this is in some degree 
compensated, by advanced rank and 
pay ; and a few years must, in the 
cburse of nature, occasion a diminu- 
tion of their seniors, both at home 
and India. 

’ I confess I should like to see the 
nrtegUlar horse and infantry, and each 
fi^undy corps, most efficiently officer- 
ed ,^hey should all be commanded 
by .a lieut.-colonel, and each troop 
a’^d company should at least have one 
officer. These corps are 
placed on our frontiers in con- 
spicuous atuations; and it ought to 
be^made a rule, that they should fur- 
iBfih recruits or drafts, when required 
fiir the line regiments ; for, by thus in- 
WUdUcing recruits from various and 
dMant parts into the several corps, 
thii hitherto distinct system of levies 
vMf be disposed with ; and from this 
into the 
such distant points 
as fta^fmr, Rungpore, Gorruckpore, 
Burdwan, Benares, Cawnpore, and 


Midnapore, &c. &c., in all about six- 
teen distinct and distant situations, 
they would be less liable to desert, 
than when corps obtain recruits from 
favoured places, such as the Oude 
province. I well recollect, that when 
some of our most admired Bengal 
corps for discipline and appearance 
of the men, were ordered down into 
Bengal, or on service to the coast, 
they were apt to desert in a greater 
ratio than the more compact little se- 
poys, who, moreover, on long marches, 
proved more capable of enduring the 
fatigue of arduous field-service, than 
the Oude grenadiers : the same may 
be also said of the battalion men in 
the royal corps. Men of large sta- 
ture are not able to endure the fa- 
tigues of long marches. To render 
all sepoy regiments more efficient, the 
bazar of each corps should be distinct, 
and under the controul of their com- 
manding officer, or its paymaster ; for 
all officers must recollect how Lord 
Cornwallis’s plan of placing the station 
bazar under the civil paymaster, who 
was to supply corps ordered on march 
with bazars, proved abortive, the 
chowdries and bazar men often de- 
serting, and occasioning great distress 
to the corps. How far the institution 
of an active commissariat may have 
corrected the evil, I am not able to 
decide. 

In the Oriental Herald, I observe, 
that the hardship, which the writer 
supposes is likely to be experienced by 
the Bengal engineers, is set forth in a 
letter signed Cato : but my old friends 
in the B. E. must well recollect, that 
Lieut. General Cameron was a major 
for some years before Sir Henry White 
(both being cadets of the same ycur) 
was made a captain. The samu may 
be observed of the various artillery 
promotions over those of the 
It is utterly impossible to refold any 
army without partial supercession being 
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being felt ; and, I am confident, it only 
requires respectful representation to 
the Directors^ to correct any inadver- 
tent clause in the recent regulations for 
the Indian army. My late proposal for 
the disposition of the offreckonings,* 

* Vide Asiatic Joiini. for January. 


has been rendered needless by the 
new plan ; but it is the duty of every 
officer to suggest any thing that is 
likely to be useful of his old friends. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, faithfully, 

A Bengal Retired Offices. 


NEW ISLAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

{Dhcovered by Capt. Hunter of the Dona Carmelita.) 


Extract from the Dona CarnieiUu s Lo^ 
Book. 

July 20. — Fine clear weatlier, carrying 
all possible sail. At 1 1. SO. i'-m. saw the 
land, liearing S.W. by W., distance six 
miles, up courses and shortened sail to 
the top-sails and stood towards it at day- 
light, fresh ])reezes, the land discovered 
proved to be an island. 

At 8 A.M, close in under the lee of it, 
observed a number of fishing canoes to 
leeward, which were plying for the shore 
with all possible dispatch ; bore down and 
intercepted one of them, and with a good 
deal of persuasion got one of the people to 
come on beard, when I presented him with 
a hatchet and piece of white cloth, which 
pleased him much, as he showed it to all 
the canoes that were about the ship, and 
after that we did not want visitors. About 
this time a Chief came on board, and on 
my making signs that we wanted refresh- 
ments, he sent all the canoes on shore, 
and staid on board himself with a few 
oth^. 

At 1 1 . 30. close in shore, armed and 
manwed the cutter, and dispatched her on 
shore m charge of the 1st officer and our 
friend the chief, keeping another on board 
as a hostage. 

At 1 p.M. the canoes returned from 
shme, to the number of thirty, laden with 
hogs, yams, plaintains and other fruits, 
and traded with the greatest honesty for 
iron, hoops, nails, and pieces of white 
cloth, &c. 

They seemed to be very expert swim- 
mers, as they oRen got their canoes over- 
turned ; but It never incommod^ them in 
the least, for they soon put them to rights. 

They kite abdut the colour of Malays, 
but have more of the European features. 
The Island from the ship appeared most 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 101. 


beautiful, and seemed to be w'cll 
vated and inhabited. The canoes were 
very handsome, not unlike the Ceylon ca- 
noes, and ornamented with shells. 

At 4 I'.M. tlie cutter returned from the 
shore, having on board twelve hogs, a 
great quantity of yams, and tropical fruit 
of difterent kinds. The Chief Officer re- 
lated the following particulars : 

Chuff Officer's Repoj't coucLn'ning the Isle if 
Oncisettse, or Hunter's Island. 

At 1 r.M. got close in shore, the native 
desired us to pull in, when wc observed a 
great concourse of people assembled on a 
bluff point of land. Tlie surf being pretty 
high, landed opposite the people. The 
native in the cutter pointed out the King 
( Funafooiih) ; the King with his atten- 
dants came round and seated himself close 
to the boat. The native desired me to walk 
towards the King, I thought it best to 
go unarmed, as it would make tliem have 
more confidence in us. Most of them were 
armed with war clubs, with short round 
heads, some with spears from 24 to 40 
feet long, afterwards I saw some mueffi 
longer. A great number of women, many 
of whom carried two spears, as I judged 
for the use of the men. I was desired to 
sit down close to his Majesty ; after mak- 
ing my obedience, I made him a present 
of a white shirt, putting it on him ; I 
likewise gave the same to his brother ; they 
seemed highly pleased, and in return, made 
a present of a hog, a basket of yams and 
bananabs and cocoa-nuts. After sitting 
some time, surrounded by men and wo- 
men, I made him a present of a lookings 
gla^, which seemed to surpHse thetn , 
greatly ; it went from the ibng to tlie 
Queen, and from her all found, everj'hne 
taking a look at it, and'th^ toucMil^ 
crown of thdr heads wiffi it; ffiat crirp- 
VoL. XVII. 3 17 
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mony they performed with every little 
thing given them. He took » shell from 
bis neck and gave it me. I then made 
signs if there was any water to be had, they 
said HmUo'my and pointed amongst the 
hills. I ^owed them a small cask, the 
Kmg immediately gave orders to two of 
the natives to go and fill it. I expressed 
a wish to go and see the watering-place ; 
the King got up and desired me to follow 
with our friend the native— I took the 
carpenter and four men armed, in case of 
an accident — the King had gone by a 
shorter route over the hill ; however, I 
soon found it was not the watering-place 
they wore t^ing us to, as we found our- 
selves on the beach not far from the boat, 
in a kind of cove, with a smooth beach, 
when we saw his Majesty seated with all 
his attendants, and I was requested to sit 
down opposite him on the ground, which 
I accordingly did. The beach was marked 
out in apartments by rows of stones, the 
upper part of this spot having a little 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, and a great quan- 
tily of large calavances. 1 tasted some, 
they were very good : they seemed to be 
on their guard, as all round the place were 
bundles of spears of a great lengtli, but 
tied blether, as indicating their peaceable 
hiteRtioiis. The women were ordered on 
oi» side, but only for a short time, when 
Aey all crowded round us: they were par- 
ticular in looking at our shoes and buttons, 
but were very civil. After sitting some 
time, I presented the King a sheet, tying 
it round his body ; in return, he presented 
TOfe with his covering from the same place, 
likewise with another hog, and some yams, 
&c., as before. I then gave him a small 
penknife, he seemed highly pleased, and 
tent immediately away for more hogs and 
ftoH, desiring us to wait until they brought 
them ; M the same time, as far as I could 
understand, he wished to go on board the 
^p, and to take the present for the Cap- 
tain: at this time the small cask came 
down, carried by two men ; we found, that 
instead of water, it was milk from the co- 
• coa-nuts, which made me think they had 
wot a great plenty of water ; the water 
the natives drank was very good. Shortly 
‘ tiie King’s mother came down, an 
^idoriy woman, about 50 years of age ; 
tho fahuself seemed about 30, his 

kbout ^out, and good looking^ 
and w?ks tit© only one that had part of her 


bosom covered. She was a fine stout wo- 
mon, with a fine figure, her teeth perfectly 
even, and very clean ; all tlie w omen and 
men had their little fingers cut off at the 
second joint on the left hand, and die 
women had their cheek bones perforated, 
and the blood smeared round about an 
inch; I suppose tlie mark of beauty. 
Some of the women were tattooed, with 
a red colour instead of black, espe- 
cially in their arms, mostly in circles, 
about an inch round ; they were uncom- 
monly civil, and did not seem at all 
bashful, some of them very pretty girls. 
The signal being made from the ship for 
us, I expressed a wish to go on board ; 
but the King wished me much to stop 
until the things came down from the 
country ; but thinking the Captain vras 
wishing to make sail, and finding no water, 
at least not in sufficient quantity to dis- 
patch it quickly, I thought it best to go off. 
The King expressed a wish to go, but 
1 wished him to take canoes off to bring 
him, which he would not do as he was 
ashore ; however, it getting late, and the 
ship a good distance off, I got into the 
boat, after leaving a ram and a yew for the 
King, by Capt. Hunter’s orders, for the 
benefit of future navigators : having made 
signs as well as I could for them not to 
kill them, T pulled some grass and gave it 
to them, to shew how they lived. The 
native we brought from the ship and the 
two others came in the boat. We shoved off, 
and meeting severe canoes returning from 
the ship, one of them informed us that the 
native we had left on board, had gone 
ashore; the native in our boat seemed very 
sorry, and immediately embraced and kiss- 
ed me, as he likewise did the carpenter, in 
a friendly manner, and seemed veiy «orty 
at parting. He then jumped overboard and 
swam to a canoe. He seemed a very good 
man, and interested himself v^y much 
about us on shore. We brought a number of 
their arms, which we got for trifles. The 
King could not go out in a came : they 
"did not seem to have seen any fire-arms 
before; one of the natives that came on 
shore with us had a sword made a present 
to him by Capt. Hunter. Iron hoops, knives, 
or iron of any kind were the best articles 
of trade. There was only one man that 
was different from the others; his body 
was smeared with some yellow substance, 
he was one of the King*s train. The 
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^dies were aJl naked, only a small cover- 
ing round their body, and that not par- 
ticularly well fitted. The men mostly 
wore a kind of mat round their body, 
with leaves of trees wove into them, made 
like a Highlander’s kilt. The island was 
entirely composed of lava, in some places, 
almost a metal. Being so short a time on 
shore, could not get up into the country to 
look for any thing the island produced : 
but by the appearance of it, it must be 
fruitful and very populous, as we could 


see numbers of the imtives all along^tthe 
island. On the beach, the most numerous 
were the women, they were mostly onui- 
mented with shells, their hair cut short, 
some with some kind of substance re- 
sembling flour paste, on the tops of the 
hair; it had a curious appearance with 
their dark faces. — Tlie island lies in lat. of 
15® 31' S. and long. 176^ II' E. by O 
and brought up by chronometer for four 
days previous. — [/nd. Gaz,, Oct, 27. 


JOURNAL OF A ROUTE FROM JYPOOR TO AGRA, 


The fourth day after leaving Jypoor I 
encamped at the foot of a range of hills 
close to a pass near the village of Bali- 
tieree, distant from the capital sixty-six 
miles as near as I could ascertain. Scarce- 
ly had I proceeded a coss on the following 
morning, when the evident improvement 
in the appearance of the country con- 
vinced me of the proximity of the Bhurt- 
pore country, the boundaries of which T 
soon passed, Tlie territories of the Rajas 
of Jypore and Bhurtpore are separated by 
successive ranges of precisely the same 
description of hills which I have already 
had occasion so frequently to mention ; on 
my prospect of getting rid of which, I 
assure you, I heartily congratulated myself. 
After crossing the pass in the last range, I 
found myself in Bhurtpore ; and the 
change was certainly most gratifying : in- 
stantaneously, as if by magic, the vast, 
uncultivated plains of Rajpootana vanish- 
ed, and gave place to numerous beautiful 
mangoc topes, and a most extensive and 
luxuriant cultivation. Of the extent of 
the province of Bhurtpore I can by no 
means speak confidently, but its mean 
breadth I take to be about sixty miles, 
and its length, 1 should imagine, cannot 
be more ; it is a level country, possessed 
of a fin# soil, with abundance of water, 
and apparently every requisite to ensure 
the prosperity of agriculture, which is 
evidently the <duef and favourite^.employ- 
raent of the inhabitants, no manufactures 
of any consequence existing or being de- 
sired*. If the extent and luxuriance of 
the cultivatiou may be considered as 
signs < of the prosperity and happiness of 
the people, which with any sort of justice 
and liberty they ce rtainly must be, Bhurt- 


pore may be reckoned amongst the most 
thriving provinces in India; certainly fhr 
beyond any I have seen. Every descrip- 
tion of grain peculiar to the ufq>er pro- 
vinces appeared to flourish; and great 
quantities of com, which are grown in 
excess to the consumption of the county, 
must be exported. The villages are nu- 
merous, and in their appearance indScatitc 
of the wealth of the people, many of them 
being chiefly pucka, and almost all strong- 
ly fortified ; amongst those whicli. have 
the credit of being particularly impen0tr»- 
ble is Waree, a considerable town, olFthe 
approaches to which are careftjlly guarded 
to prevent a European even getting a sight 
of the fortifications, of which they, noe 
vwy jealous. To my knowledge there > 
no place of any great celebrity, excepttln* 
capital, and that I unfoitunamly dW rwt 
see, although 1 passed within a very few 
miles of it ; but I hear from an officer, 
who remained there several days, that 
great additions had been made to 
fl cations, on European pilans, and that 
there was nothing curious or entertaining 
to attract the attention of a traveller* In 
person, the inhabitants of Bhurtpoifeare 
tall and robust ; courage Is a virtue hi^y 
regarded, and very generally possessed :by 
them : but generc^ity and hospitality are 
little known, and le» practised* . Jn 
every town or village through I 

passed I was subjected to t3Uitts?4nd 
mordficarions which X could iE brodk ; 
and more tiian once" was I oUiged to^Hirn 
a deaf ear and afiect a comfortable 
ranee of insults, which had I i^!f»eer«^to 
notice I must have {mnished* 
exorbitant prices were deinandod for every 
necessary of life, and double, treble, and 
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quadrupled rates were universally insisted 
on 5 these impositions they were not back- 
ward in supporting by force ; and on one 
occasion, at a village called Goordah, when 
I expressed a determination of resisting 
them, and only paying what they allowed 
to be usual prices, a body of villagers, 
headed by an insolent rascal calling him- 
self a sepoy of the Raja, coolly told me 
that my baggage was in their power ; but 
that was all bravado, for when I gave 
orders, and made preparations for resisting 
the attack, they thought it most advisable 
to reflect a little, as I convinced them 
they would meet with a pretty warm re- 
ception. 

Like their neighbours in Jypoor, the 
Burtporeans are constantly armed, and 
seem to pay very little regard to the pre- 
servation of human life, which is wanton- 
ly sacrificed in their almost daily quarrels 
and feuds on the slightest provocation. 
From the observations which T have made, 
I am firmly convinced that a European, in 
the least degree, even unwittingly inter- 
fering with their prejudices, entering into, 
or in any way laying himself open to a 
quarrel, would run the greatest risk of 
being murdered. I should not forget, 
while on this subject, to mention that they 
have the greatest veneration for the pea- 
cock, and tliat the wanton destruction of 
one would place the life of the offender in 
imminent peril. In addition to my other 
annoyances in marching through this in- 
^spitable province, that of being half- 
starved was added ; it was not always that 
T could procure a little wood and milk, 
which were all that I required for myself, 
at any prices, from the obstinacy and in- 
solence of its inliabitants, who, you will 
easily guess, are no gr^t favourites of 
mine. Like the Rajpoots, they are ex- 
perienced horsemen, although I imagine 
somewhat inferior to them ; their manage- 
ment of their steeds, use of their swords 
and spears, are well wortliy of imitation. 
The sharpness of their bits enables them 
to turn and manoeuvre the horses as they 
please] and their feats, when mounted, 
give them, single-handed, a decided supe- 
riority over the troopers of our cavalry. 
The soil of Bhurtpore is rich" and very 
favourable to cultivation, and the climate 
is temperate and heaitliy j so that under a 
mild and beneficent government, its inha- 
bitants ought to be as prosperous and 


happy as those of any part of India. Futti- 
pore Syhia, about twenty-four miles from 
Agra, is the commencement of the Bri- 
tish territories : this was formerly a city 
holding a high place amongst the first class 
of native towns, but now gone to decay, 
and nearly reduced to ruins. Agra, still 
a considerable Musselman city, was in 
former times one of the most opulent and 
magnificent places in Hindoostan, and 
celebrated as the occasional residence of 
the emperors of this country. Its original 
extent must have been very great, the 
ruins and remains of the ancient town 
covering many acres of ground ; but the 
modem city is in comparison insignificant, 
with narrow, dirty streets, and small, in- 
elegant, and mean houses. The fort, 
which w^as surrendered to us in 1803 or 
1804, is built of a red stone peculiar to 
Agra, and is, with the improvements and 
additions which have been made to it since 
its capture, suflficiently strong to resist the 
attack of any native or European power 
without a regular siege. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, and is surround- 
ed by a ditch capable of itself of putting 
an effectual stop to hostile approach. This 
fort, from its strength and situation, is an 
excellent depot for all the military stores, 
guns, &c. &;c. required for the troops 
employed in that quarter. A description 
of the Taj would of itself require a vo- 
lume, and to give an adequate idea of it 
would be far beyond my ability ; suffice 
it then to say, that however high an opi- 
nion description may have given you of its 
elegance and really magical splendour, it 
would prove, on examination, far below 
the reality. In Agra and its vicinity are 
other splendid buildings, in particular at 
Secundra, five miles distant, the mauso- 
leum of the Emperor Acber; and the 
fort the JMotee Musjid is allowed by many 
to exceed in beauty even the Taj itself. 
So very general an account of such build- 
ings perhaps you will think a fault but I 
believe the majority of your readers who 
have not seen them, will have read des- 
criptions of them much more interesting 
and correct than I can give ; besides, I have 
already written more than I am justified 
in supposing you will be able to insert. At 
the fort ghaut is the famous gun captured 
with the fort ; its size and excessive weight 
have hitherto prevented its being trans- 
ported to Calcutta, for the purpose of 
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being sent» as 1 understood, to England, your correspondents at the place will fur- 
An unsuccessful attempt w'as once, I be- nish you with the measurements. Tlie 
lieve, made to put it on board a boat, natives assert that there are considerable 
since when, it has remained in its present quantities of the precious metals in it, and 
f position. The exact size of this mon- that its value is several lacs of rupees; 

strous piece of artillery I regret that I did one lac has, it is said, been offered to 
not ascertain, but as far as I recollect, Government for it. 

it was about four feet in diameter ; but Barrackpore, SejH, 26. [India Ga%. 
doubtless, should you desire it, some of 


LEASES IN JAVA, 

Tntn.daU’d from t/w Batavia Gazette^ of the 2^tk Map 1823. 

VVe, G. A, G- I*. Baron miu der Ca- princes, by a resolution of the 30th Octo- 
pellen, Grand Cross of the Order of the bur 18:^1, given strict orders to the Resi- 
Belgian Lion, Secretary of State, Go- dents of the Courts of Surakarta and 
f vernor - General of Netherlands’ India, Djocjocarta to forbid and prevent in the 

i &c. &c. &c. in Council, to all those who strongest manner all such furtlier leases of 

shall see, or hear read unto them, these farms as above-mentioned, and has since, 
presents, send greeting and inform them ; on tlie 14t!i January last, passed the 
'fhat it has appeared to the Supreme strictest orders, and taken the measures 
Government, that since the restoration of the necessary with respect to these illegal leases 
authority of tlie Netherlands in Java, and and farms. 

' particularly in tlie latter years, a consi- Having seen the latter reports of the 

derable number of Jand:» and dessas, si- Residents at these courts, as well as the 
tuated in the territories of the Javanese declarations made in their letters by H. H., 
(native) princes, have been taken, either in the Susuhunan of Surakarta, and the Re- 
rent or farms, by Europeans and others, gency of H.H., the minor Sultan of 
not forming part of the Javanese popula- Djocjocarta, as also the Pangerang, Adi- 
tion, some of which are for a period of patti, Ario, Mangko, Negoro, to the Go- 
several years, and on which rents said vernor- General, and now seriously de- 
persons have made considerable advances. siring that all such doubts and Uncertain- 
Taking into consideration that these ties as seem still to exist w4th respect to 
proceedings are contrary to those regula- this matter, be removed at once ; and at 
lions which have ever existed, and not the same time, that the contracts entered 
been repealed at any time, that they are, into contrary to the above-mentioned regu- 
therefore, contrary to the conditions on lations, shall cease to be of any force, 
which permission of residence in Nether- excepting as shall be pointed out herein- 
land’s India has been granted to all Eu- further ; and more particularly that no 
ropeans and others, not being Javanese : such contracts be renewed hereafter : 

Considering also, that these proceedings We have thought proper to make known, 
can, at all events, not be considered valid unto whomsoever it may regard, by tlii^ 
without the particular sanction of tlie Su- our publication; 

preme Government, which alone and ex- 1st. That all contracts entered into by 
clusively has the power to grant dispensa- Europeans, or other persons not being 
lions from existing regulations, in conse- Javanese princes or their subjects, or with 
quence of particular and weighty reasons the Pangerang, Adipatti, Ario, Mangko, 
0( which it alone can judge ; and in Negoro, for the rent or farm of lands or 
consequence of such dispensation, allow dessas, for a period not exceeding three 
of exceptions from such regulations. years, and with an advance of no more 

Considering that the Supreme Govern- than six months, may be allowed to con- 
ment had, in order to prevent the prejudi- tinue in existence, provided that by the 
cial consequences which might arise out former registration of these contracts at 
of such proceedings, both to the interests the offices of Surakarta, or Djocjocarta, 

l' 

I 
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appear to these respective Residents 
tli^se contracts have already existed before 
the 15di November 1822, and provided 
these contracts be presented anew for re- 
gistration to the Resident in whose district 
the rented or farmed lands or deasas are 
situated, within two months after the pub- 
lication hereof; it being most expressly 
declared, that all the lands and dessas 
situated throughout the whole extent of 
the territory of Surakarta and Djocjocarta 
arc, without any exception whatsoever, 
comprehended in tliis regulation. 

2dly. Thai, on the other band, all 
above-mentioned contracts tliat have been 
entered into for a longer period than three 
successive years, and witli a larger advance 
than six months, lease or farm-rent, by 
any Europeans, or other persons not be- 
ing Javanese, with the Java princes, or 
other subjects, or with the Pangerang, 
Adipatti, Ario, Mangko, Negoro, shall ter- 
minate and cease to be of any effect on or 
before the 31st of January 1824 ; wdth 
the exception only of such contracts as 
have been made with tlie express previous 
knowledge and consent of the Govern- 
ment ; the persons desiring such permis- 
sion being obliged to petition the Presi- 
dent in whose district the lands are 
situated, who will present such petitions, 
with his considerations thereon, to Go- 
vernment. 

4thly. That these petitions shall only be 
agreed to under the following provisions, 
except in some extraordinary cases where 
such may be considered undoubtedly ad- 
vantageous, either towards assisting the 
establishment of useful manufactories, or 
promoting the purposes of science and the 
arts : 

A. — That the lease shall not be allowed 
for any longer period than three years, 
nor a larger advance than one half-year’s 
rent ; this being understood not to allow 
of any arrangements for, nor the liquida- 
tion of any other debt or engagement. 

B. — That the agreement shall be passed 
by a notary, or any other public officer 
duly authorized, both in the Netherlands 
and Javanese languages ; that in this act 
the special Government shall be made 
mention of, and that it be registered by 
the President. 

C. — That the petitioners be inhabitants 
of Surakarta or I^ocjocarta, and that these 


lands be intended and used merely as 
pleasure or vegetable gardens, or for ob- 
taining paddy, grass, labourers, or other 
necessaries for the use of a family ; but on 
no account for the culture of coffee, pep- 
per, or other produce ; that therefore 
these leases are to be granted merely for 
small parcels of ground situated in the 
neighbourhood of the principal towns. 

D. — That the lessees are in no case to 
be vested with the least public authority, 
much less with any Javanese title or rank ; 
on the contrary, that the lessee shall take 
care to keep himself from any interfe- 
rence with matters relating to the public 
administration of police. 

5thly. That all Europeans, Chinese, or 
others not being Javanese, which shall be 
found after the 3 1st of January 1824 in 
the possession or enjoyment of any lands 
in the residencies of Surakarta or Djocjo- 
carta, without the special consent of the 
Government, or without those contracts 
by w'hich they possess or enjoy such, hav- 
ing been registered agreeably to the first 
article of this publication, shall be ordered 
immediately to quit those residencies ; 
while, at tlie same time. Government shall 
take such measures as it may, according 
to circumstances, think fit for the power- 
ful execution of the laws against such 
persons as are lease or shareholders in such 
lands, or domiciliated elsewhere, annulling 
without delay, in both such cases, the 
existing contracts, and confiscating in 
favour of the lessors all the revenues 
and advantages which the said persons 
still have derived from the above-mentioned 
agreements. 

To prevent any pretended ignorance of 
these presents, they shall be published and 
affixed wheresoever it is customary, in tlie 
Netherlands, native, and Chinese languages. 

We further order and decree that every 
constituted authority, judges, and public 
officers, shall, in their different capacities, 
look strictly to the execution of these pre- 
sents, without any circumvention or regard 
to persons. 

Van Der. Capellen. • 

Gioen at Satavia, on the 6th of May 1823. 

By order of the Governor- General in 
Council. 

The Secretary- General, 

Bousquet, 


V 
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We have reason to believe, that the first of the following hymns is from 
the pen of the Right Rev. Reginald Hehevy Lord Bishoj) of Calcutta ; the 
second is known to have been written by him on the occasion of his 
preaching a sermon at Shrewsbury, in aid of Christian Missions. 


HYMNS FOR THE EPIPHANY. 

Brightest andliest of the sons of the morning, 
Dawnvon our darkness and lend us thine aid ' 

Star of the East the horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 

Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining. 

Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ; 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all ! 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom, and olferings divine ; 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

Vainly w'O offer each ample oblation ; 

Vainly with gifts would his favour secure ■ 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor \ 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 

Star of the East tlie horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid • 


MISSIONARY HYMN. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand. 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand : 

From many an ancient river. 
From many a balmy plain, 
Diey call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain. 

What, though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 

A nd only man is vile ; 

In vain with lavish kindness. 

The gifts of God are strewn, 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows clown to wood and stone 


I . - ^ 
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Shall we^ whose souls are lighted 
With" ^s3oin from dn high ; 

< ^ ' Shall we to man benighted, 

' llie lamp of life deny? 

^ Salvation ! oh, salvation 1 

Tile joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remot^t nation 
Has learnt Messiah’s name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll. 

Till like a sea of glory. 

It spreads from pole to pole 

Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
Tlie Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss return to reign. 


itebirtn of ISooKo. 


Ci'i^ical Researches i« PkUol-ogy and 
Geography, Glasgow, 1824, 

This work consists of three articles: 
1 . A Review of Professor Lee’s edi- 
tion of Sir Wm, Jones’s Grammar of 
the Persian language ; !2<L “ An Exa- 
mination of the various opinions that 
in modern times have been held re- 
specting the sources of the Ganges, 
ai^ the coTTectness of the Lamas’ 
Map of Thibet 3d. A Review of 
Nojble’s AraMc Vocahularyy and Index 
for Richardson's Arabic Grammar, 

Of the first article, there is no 
occasion for us to take much notice, 
since the. subject of it has already 
been discussed in our Journal. Of 
the third article, we shall merely 
observe that it evinces a considerable 
portion of learning; but that the style 
is rather careless, and even incorrect 
in its structure ; and that the author 
betrays too great a proneness to be 
severe caustic. The second arti- 
cle'll certainly the best, and cannot be 
read ,v«thout interest, although we 
hope; that the perplexities attending 
gwgr^hy of Central Asia, are 
h Wy, so(m to be more effectually re- 
mc^eti, than by the ingenious hypo- 
the^.of European scholars. 


. The two great objects of the writer 
of this article are these ; - to demon- 
strate the comparative accuracy oi the 
statements ^ven by the Thibetian 
Lamas of the courses of the streams, 
and situations of the various places 
in the vicinity of the vast range of 
elevated land which separate North- 
ern and Southern Asia ; and to vindi- 
cate the claims of our country n^en to 
the honour of those discoveries which 
have been made and are still making 
in those regions, and which the Frendi 
literati, actuated by a mean and un- 
worthy jealousy, are labouring to as- 
sign to German Jesuits and French 
antiquaries. As we do not feel it in- 
cumbent upon us to retrace the st^ 
we made whilst examining Mr.Frazei^s 
Tour among the Hiraalay^a mo^ptaini^ 
especially since a solution of most.oof 
the. difficulties hitherto met with will 
be afforded by Mr. MoocroR, we ^all 
merely lay before our readers, an ouH* 
line of this article. 

The injustice vrith whidi the Lamas’ 
map has been treated by geographeirs, 
is certmnlj ^parent from the detaik 
^ven by the writer. Although it is 
admitted that the whole of the infers 
mation obtained by the Lamas was 
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not the result of personal examination 
and actual survey (the western limit of 
their route terminating at the north- 
western foot of the angle formed by 
the junction of the Caillas and Hima- 
laya ridges, which embosom the cele- 
brated lake Manasarowar) ; yet their 
authorities were less vague and un- 
certain than those which have tempt- 
ed our geographers to disregard them, 
who have deviated, it now appears, in 
several instances, into error. 

The first operator upon this cele- 
brated map, was D’Anville, Some of 
his alterations were obviously neces- 
sary, as where he shortened the im- 
mense course of the Ganges (1150 
miles) through western Thibet. “ In 
other respects, he made the mat- 
ter worse, by removing the sources 
of the supposed Ganges two degrees 
more to the north, and by making the 
Ganges to run through three lakes, 
instead of two, as in the Lamas* map, 
adding the small lake of Conghe to 
the number, without any just autho- 
rity for doing so ; and also by making 
the northern branch of the supposed 
river run to the north-west, as far 
as34N. lat.” 

Anquetil Duperron adopted D’An- 
ville’s errors, and also sophisticated 
the Lamas* map with materials ob- 
tsuned from the German Jesuit, Tiefen- 
thaler, the traveller who is thrust for- 
ward by the French Asiatic Society, 
as possessing a prior claim to the dis- 
coveries of JMessrs. Webb, Moorcroft, 
and Hodgson. Anquetil Duperron, 
with the Jesuit’s assistance, among 
other Idunders, described two rivers 
as flowing from the lake Manasarowar, 
in opposite directions^ which, on ac- 
count of the [>eculiar situation of the 
lake, is a physical impossibility. 

Major Rennel, deceived by D’An- 
vUle, Duperron, and Tiefenthaler, and 
in possession of no information that 
could guide him in the difficulties 
whidi they threw in the way of his 
inquiries,^ was obliged to trust to his 
own conjecture, and placed the source 
of the Ganges, which the Lamas fixed 

Asiatic /owr??.-— No. 101. 


at d^. N. lat. (within about a de- 
gree of the truth), in 33L or one de- 
gree and a quarter higher than D*An- 
ville. He shortened, indeed, the course 
of the Ganges, but still made it run 
a course of more than 800 British 
miles through western Thibet, until it 
debouched upon the plains of Hin- 
doostan, at Haridwar. 

The expedition of Capt. Webb to 
Gangoutri and Buddreenath, in 1808, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. 
Colebrooke, who sagaciously conjec- 
tured that the streams which composed 
the Ganges originated on the southern 
side of the Great Himalaya, com- 
municated the first authentic correc- 
tion of these geographical errors ; and 
a subsequent journey performed by 
Messrs, Moorcroft and Hearsay, in 
1812, corroborated that discovery. But 
while these travellers completely dis- 
prove the Lamas’ statement, Vhich de- 
rived the streams from the Mapang or 
Manasarowar lake on the northern 
side of the Himalaya, they confirm- 
ed their authority in other respects, 
namely. 

That tliereare really two such lakes as 
those mentioned laid down in their map— 
that a river actually flows through th^ 
very far to the W., and which actually 
enters Hindoostan — that these lakes are 
placed wipi tolerable accuracy relatively 
to each other— that in respect both of 
longitude and latitude, they were placed fer 
more conectly than in the maps of D’ An- 
ville, Tiefenthaler, Anquetil Duperron, 
Rennel and Arrowsmifli — and, finally, 
that the other stream wbicli th^' nude 
the northern branch of the Ganges, actu- 
ally rises to the N. of tliese lakes, and to 
the N.W. of the stream which enters the 
Mansaroar lake. 

The comparative accuracy of the 
different accounts is seen from the 


following table : 

Tiefenthaler and Duperron 36 N.L. 

Rennel 33.15 N.L. 

D*Anyille 3S N.L. 

Lamas* map, South point...... 29.57 

Moorcroft, ditto 30.45 N-L. 

Webb, S. W. ditto 30.23 N.L. 

T. , o .u j f 80E.L. flk 
Fraser s map, South side, < 3 j 53 ^ 

Some subsequent inquiriw of Mr. 
Webb have contributed to establish the 
Voi.. XVII. 3 X 
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a^uracy of the Lamas, in opposition 
to several thewes and statements. 

Xp Moorcroft’s n?ap, no streams are re- 
presented as entering the Mansaroar lake 
ftoih the east, or north, or west, but three 
Streams are delineated as running into it 
north'from the Heemalleh. In bis opinion 
HTjad.po outlet, as he had carefully exa- 
mined it round from the Lama monastery 
im the N.W. to the Knshna on the S., and 
f 9 und DO outlet. All the maps, on the 
feith of that of the Lamas’, had represent- 
ed a stream issuing from its western ex- 
tremity into the Lanken, or Rawanhrad, 
and the Pundit who accompanied Moor- 
crpft and Hearsay, strenuously asserted 
the same, which was a'so corroborated by 
a Lataki traveller, then upon the spot, A 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in his 
examination of Moorcroft’s travels, in order 
to reconcile these jarring accounts, ima- 
^nes that the outlet of the Mansaroar lake 
was on the east, and that Moorcroft had 
inverted the position of these lakes ; that, 
in his opinion, the Rawanhrad is the 
^tern, and the Mansaroar t!ie western 
lake, and that in this way Tiefenthaler 
would be in making the western river 
the Setledge, aud that consequently the 
Gogra would be the eastei n river, or that 
which is seen east from the Rawanhrad. 
If this were really the case, the land be- 
tween these two lakes would be the con- 
necting ridge lietween the Heemalleh and 
the Caillas, or Kcntaisse ranges, and the 
dividing crest, or elevated ground, send- 
ing off the Setledge to the N.W., and 
the Gogra and Sanpoo to the S. £. ; and 
would, moreover, also in this particular, 
flatly coptradict the Lamas* map, which 
not only connects the lakes together, by 
making the eastern send off its surplus 
waters into the western lake, by the Lank 
Tchu, but also derives a number of tribu- 
tary streams from the converging slope of 
the two chains on the S.E,, into the same 
lake. But, as facts are superior in value 
to all hypothetical reasoning, both Moor- 
cmft, and his reviewer and commentator, 
hove since been found wrong, and the 
Lamas* map perfectly correct, respecting 
the communication of the two lakes. 

'Mr. Webb, who has since that time so 
auiduously and meritoriously prosecuted 
hts geographical inquiries and geodesic la- 
bours, amidst the stupendous ridges of the 
Heemalleh, had an interview with the 
Chief of Takklacote, who informed him 
that the Mansaroar, or Mapang lake, had 
a western outlet (frequently dry however), 
into the Rawanhrad, or Lanken, and that 
Upwards of 100 streams fall into it from 
the conv^'ging ranges to the S.E. 

■Jthe imjgprtance of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
discoveriQ& in .these parts, can be ap- 
preciated by observing the following 


table of discrepancies in the accounts 
which different authorities frurnish as 
to the position of Ludak : 

Lamas* map 30.52 N.L 74.47 E.L. 

D’Anville’s do. ... 33 do. 77.17 do. 

Rennel’s do 34.30 do. 77.20 do. 

Arrowsmith’s do. 35 do. 78.10 do, 
Elphinstone’s do. 37 do, 78.10 do. 
Fraser’s do 32 do, 76.32 do. 

The writer has deemed it necessary 
to enter upon a serious refutation of 
the story of the Cow’s mouth (Gao- 
muchi)y or subterraneous aperture, 
through which the Ganges was sup- 
posed to rush out of the Himalaya. 
This is certainly a work of superero- 
gation : no fact is now better es- 
tablished than that this story is a mere 
invention ; though attempted to be 
bolstered up by the testimony of a 
learned Pundit who accompanied a 
modern traveller. The fact, however, 
is that the Lamas’ map contains no 
authority for this story ; they left 
the river to find its way, in the usual 
manner, by a pass, or gap, and never 
troubled themselves about subter- 
raneous perforation which Major 
Rennel supposed to have been effect- 
ed by the river through the granite base 
of the mountains ! 

Another point incidentally touched 
upon in this article, is the etymon of 
the appellation Thibet, applied in Hln- 
doostan to this part of the country. 
No new light is, however^ diffused 
upon this subject, and perhaps never 
will be. 

Entering upon the last division, the 
author quotes an extract fr6m a report 
made to the Asiatic Society of Paij^, 
by Messrs. Saint Martin and Klaprpth, 
which appeared in the Jourml A^a~ 
iique for March IS2Z; wherein it is 
stated that the source of the Sutluj,,in 
lake Manasarowar, was marked in ^ 
chart of Anquetil Duperron^ and was 
consequently known long before Mr. 
Moorcroft’s visit ; and that the souroe 
bf the Ganges in Gangoutri a[q>eared 
in Tiefenthaler’s chart, whilst all the 
English geographers, till 181^, adqpt^ 
the errey of ;P’Anyilte,^.|n^iBg 
Ganges arise out of lake Lanka, in 
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western Thibet. It is therefore con- 
tended, that the honour of making 
these facts known, "belongs to the 
Germans and French, not to the 
English, who appropriate to them- 
selves, at present, the whole merit of 
the discovery.’* 

The author bestows, and we think 
justly, some severe remarks upon the 
illiberal spirit which seems to possess 
the continental literati ; and in oppo- 
sition to the claim of Tiefenthaler, 
observes, 1st. That Gangoutri is not 
the true source of the Ganges, which 
Fraser and Hodgson (whose account 
must have been known by the French 
reporters, though not referred to by 
them), traced higher. 2d. That the 
Jesuit has placed Gangoutri more 
than 140 English miles to the north of 
its true parallel, and about 100 miles to 
the west of its true longitude. 3d. That 
Tiefenthaler, contrary to the inference 
obviously intended to be furnished by 
the reporters, never visited Gangoutri 
at all ! for which we have the express 
authority of his editor, Anquetil Du- 
perron : " D*autant qiiil n’fl pas he 
lui~meme a la source du Gauge, que 
presente sa carte** II The Jesuit, 
himself, in describing the source of 
the Ganges, uses the expression, " ac- 
cording to the relation of judicious 
persons,** which clearly implies that 
his account was not verified by actual 
observation. It is true he discredits 
the story of the Cow’s mouth ; but 
the Lamas* map is equally free from 
that adulteration : on the other hand, 
the Jesuit’s description comprehends 
what certainly does not exist ; namely, 
^ cataract, and a rocky cleft. 

If, however, the Jesuit was the 
discoverer of the source of the Gan- 
goutri branch (which it is plain enough 
not), this stream is not the 
source the Ganges, which cannot 
be smd to be discovered until the 
higher branch, called the Jhannevie, be 
trkccd. All accounts agree that this 
is not only the largest, but the most 
distant stream. But what shall we 
sey to the elidiD of Anquetil Duperron, 


the mere publisher of TiefenthaJer’s 
materials? It is pretty evirfen^*'^at 
the machinery is put in motion 
account, and that Messrs. Saint 
tin and Klaproth would have sufiered 
the Jesuit*s discoveries to sink quietly 
into oblivion, but that there was somfe 
prospect, if they could force Tiefen- 
thaler into notice with Duperron 
fastened to his skirts, that their own 
country might find a pretext (which 
would be quite enough), to dispute 
the title of those indefatigable British 
travellers, who have ascended heights 
more elevated than Saussure and Hum- 
boldt, and whose services to geo- 
graphical science are too generally 
acknowledged to fear the eftects of 
foreign Jealousy, 

We shall close our review of this ar- 
ticle with the following extract, wherCin 
the writer puts home the questiou^ jto 
the reporters themselves. 

Let us reverse the case, and >uppose the 
French Government, in India, to have 
enjoyed the same ample means for tlje ex- 
tension of geographical science in that ex- 
tensive region, and to have used them 
]i!>eially for that very purpose, and to 
have published a compte rendu of th^e 
discoveries ; and suppose, ftirtlier, that an 
Asiatic Society had existed in Xjondpn, 
and to liave appointed two of their ^tnost 
respectable members to draw up, a report 
concerning the truth and value of these 
discoveries, and that these reporter had 
declared that they were of no vaJue» apd 
that they had been anticipated by soqne 
such person as Tiefenthaler, whose ma- 
terials had been brought up into the form pf 
a memoir by some Englishinan. Weupw 
ask, what would have been the feelings of 
the French and Continental Literati ? 
Would not every Journal, Review, amd 
Bibliotheque have been put in requisition, 
and enlisted in the service to refute the 
charge, vindicate their claim, assert their 
right, to the honour of prior discovery ? 
Would they not have exclaimed cum, 
una et conseiUiente voce against the in- 
justice, the partiality, and the prejudicf pf 
the British? Would they not have Mid, 
that, as the British had alrea4y 
lized the commerce of the vrpfl^ 
by such conduct plainly show^dj 
ardent and selfish wisli to mcniopo^, 2 %its 
literature and science? If 
have been their feelings, pn tbey^l^Ume 
the expression of similar feeTings in us, 
when they hare declared, sas frosEt ftie 

4X2 
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tripoSi that our eouutrymen,. and we, .as 
represent^ by thaaa.,^afi^ aU theijr la** 
borious exertieps in the causa of science 
in tliat region, haire no claim, no right, 
no tUle, to the credit of such discoveries? 


Tke Modern Traveller. — Palestine. 

Pjurts L and IL London : 1824. 

The collections and con[)pilation8 of 
modern travels, which have hitherto 
been published, are generally in vo- 
lunies of a most inconvenient size, 
and ai’e likewise very expensive ; 
neither do they contain the valuable in- 
formation communicated by the latest 
travellers. A work, therefore, on the 
plan of the one we are here announcing, 
had become a great desideratum in 
• English literature. As yet, only the 
two first parts have appeared, con- 
taining a description of Palestine^ and 
a summary of the various modern 
travels in that interesting country. 
Judging from the specimen before us, 
we feel ourselves justified in recom- 


mending the work to our readers, as 
promising to be the most judicious 
and interesting publication of the 
kind that has ever fallen under our 
notice. 

The plan is ; first, to give a general 
description of a. country, and a brief 
historical notice of it : secondly, to 
furnish accounts of the various parts 
that have been passed over by Euro- 
peans or others : and thirdly, to se- 
lect the most remarkable places or 
objects for particular description. This 
plan enables the compiler to bring into 
a focus, on all occasions, the informa- 
tion communicated by the most intelli- 
gent travellers. 

We shall only add, on the present 
occasion, that we look forward with 
much pleasure to the continuation of 
the series ; and particularly to the 
accounts, already advertised, of Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt, countries which 
obviously lie within our peculiar pro- 
vince. 


aiterati) anft llftilosopljiral 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CAttUTTA. 


On Wednesday evening, tlie I ‘2th of 
November, a Meeting of the Asiatic So- 
efety wto held at the Society’s House, 
Chowringhee, Mr. Harington, the Presi- 
deiit,’ m the Chair. 

‘ At this Meeting, Messrs. B. Roberts 
and F. P. Strong, were elected Members 
of the Society. 

Vice Presidents. — According to an- 
nual cuctom, the members present then 
proceeded to ballot for Vice Presidents, 
the following gentlemen were re- 
ejecl^ ' General Hardwickc, mid 

W. B. Bajley, Esq. 

Commkice of Papers.-^The Committee 
of Papers was nfexl ballotted for, and the 
toiiowing members were re-elected:^ 
Jaitiie^A^iDson, T. Bendy, Jame.s Cal- 
ur,' Dr, Carey, G. J. Gordon, Capt. A. 
Cocket,’ and Courtney Smith. 

Mr. Andrew Sterling and Dr. Hare, 
were also elected members of the Com- 
mittee, in the ro-^m «rf Capt. Hodgson and 
the Rev. J. Pan^on. 


A variety of snakes and reptiles, p 

secyed in ;Mcoho}, were presented by Ca 
Herman. A Hindooslanee matchlock \ 
presented by M»\ Gibbon. 

The Secretary lead a letter from ? 


Moorcroft, who is now on a deputation to 
Central Asia, dated Cashmeer, the 20th of 
July, 1823, announcing his having dis- 
patched to the Society, a copy of the 
Rajah Taringence. Mr, Moorcroft’s in- 
quiries had been long zealously direct^ to 
this object. He met with many abstract^ 
of the work, but disfigured and corrupted, 
according to the Hindoo or Mussuimau 
notions and faith of the copyers,^ The 
genuine chronicle of Cashmeer iu Sanscrit, 
the Rajah Taringenee, as it is called, is re- 
jxirteil to have been so common formerly, 
that almost every Hindoo family of < re- 
spectability possessed a copy ; but fronf th^ 
accidents of time, it has become so scarpe, 
that not more than two or three w^ye 
known to be in existence.* Mi> Moor- 
croft was at length successful. Having 
c ured Eshur Das, a Pupdit, of a painful 
affection of the ancle joint, pronounced 
incurable, the grateful Pundit permitted a 


* The fate of this hook, Mr. Moorcroft thiq'ks, 
resembles the fortunes of the country of which it 
rwords the history. Tradition stales, that \ti the' 
reign of Mahtnooti Sli^, not many years mo, 
twelve hundred natives of Cashmeer were in- 
tilled to keep palankeens, and that thtv were alt 
tn such good cticiirniiiancis, as toeiialrte iheiii lo 
use the privilege. At present, there is not a tmRlrs 
palenKcen kept by any native of the province. 
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copy to be taken from the one in his pos« 
session, which was written upon the bark 
of the birch tree, and bore obvious marks 
of great antiquity. This copy, which em- 
ployed ten Fundits for a period of three 
months, Mr. Moorcroft had collated by 
other Pundits, and the collated work is 
now on its way to Calcutta. 

The Secretary also read a communica- 
tion from Capt. J. D, Herbert, containing 
some, account of a hot spring, near Mon- 
ghyr. ■ 

Tlie hot spring near Monghyr, called 
Seetacoond, is situated a few miles below 
that place, by the river side, on a plain 
bounded to the S.W. by ranges of hills 
covered with jungle. At no great dis- 
tance from the well, isolated ridges rise up 
of inconsiderable elevation • the bare rock 
assuming a singularly mottled appearance 
from the action of the atmosphere. Capt. 
Herbert had not an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the nature of this rock by a perso- 
nal examination on the spot, as the un- 
usual rise to wliich the river had attained, 
flooded great part of tlie plain, and 
rendered the approach difficult. At Be- 
nares, however, he had the pleasure of 
finding, in the very interesting collection of 
Dr. Yeld, a series of Specimens, collected 
on the spot by Dr. Adam, from an exa- 
mination of which, it would appear that 
Quartz and Quartzose Sandstone, arc the 
prevailing, if not the only rocks. No 
rock comes to the surface in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the well ; hut near it 
is a small morass in which the irridescent 
appearance of the water would seem to in- 
dicate the presence of iron. 

A tank of about .30 feet by 20 has been 
built to receive and confine the waters 
of the spring, the sides diminishing by 
steps down to the well, which is said to be 
six feet deep. The temperature, the at- 
tending Brahmins say, is high during 
eight months of the year, and sensibly 
lowier during the remaining four. It is 
variable even in the eight months, and is 
highest fn the cold weather. Capt, Herbert 
found it 139 ; but the tank was quite full, 
and it must be considered that a spring 
furnishing only a small supply, and ex- 
fjosing so large a surface to the air, would 
necessarily have its temperature something 
lower than if the waters were allowed to 
run off without giving an increased sur- 
face of evaporation. Air-bubbles were 
cdntintxally rising to the surface, but there 
no possibility of collecting them or 
ascertaining their nature. There is a cold 
spring within thirty yards. 

The water has no taste. It slightly 
reddens Uncture of litmus, the change of 
colcMir being barely sufficient to he detect- 
ed by the method of Dr. Wilson Philip, 
which. makes this a test of great sensi- 
bility. Tlie muriatic, sulphuric, nitric, 
and oxalic acids, prussiale of potass, car- 


bonate of ammonia, nitrate of silver, have 
no effect. Muriate of Barytes produced a 
scarcely perceptible cloudiness ; nitrate hf 
lead, a white precipitate ; and super ace- 
tate of lead, the same in ^eater quantity. 
This latter precipitate is soluble in the 
nitric acid. 

From the very low specific gravity ( 1 ,002) 
this water may be judged to contain not 
so much as one grain of solid matter in 
three thousand, and perhaps not one in 
five thousand. It does not appear that it 
owes its increase of weight to any of the 
neutral salts generally found in mineral 
waters, or even to any iron. From the 
effect on tincture of litmus, it must contain 
some uncomhined acid, or else sulphurated 
hydrogen. The white precipitate, with 
the super acetate of lead, excludes the 
latter substance and confines the test to car- 
bonic, sulphuric, pshosphoric, and boracic 
acids. Nitrate of silver excludes the first, the 
precipitate by super acetate of lead being 
soluble in nitric acid. Die second— the 
tliird has never been found, Capt. Her- 
bert believes, in mineral waters, but the 
fourth frequently. In Italy there are se- 
veral hot springs, it is said, and even small 
lakes which contain uncombined boracic 
acid. We may, therefore, observes Capt. 
Herbert, regard this spring as similar 
in its nature and properties. It is worth 
remarking, that the Italian springs are in 
the neighbourhood of a valcano. 

The water of Seetacoond is beautifully 
clear, and being perfectly tasteless, is ge- 
nerally preferred for consumption to the 
river water, even when purified by alum. 
Many have supposed it medicinal in a 
slight degree ; but, judging from the very 
minute proportion of foreign ingredients 
it contains, it can scarcely be said to differ 
from common water, Seetacoond is con- 
sidered by the Hindoos to be a place of 
some sanctity . — \^CaL Gov. G<ix. 

BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Literary 
Society of Bombay was held at their 
rooms on Monday the 24th Nov., when 
the following gentlemen were elected 
Office Bearers and Members of Com- 
mittees for the ensuing year. 

President, The Hon. M. Elphinstonc. 

Vice Presidents: His Excellency Lieut. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir C. Colville, G.C.B. ; 
the Hon. Sir Edw. West, Knt. j die Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon George Barnes, 
D.D. ; John Wedderbum, Esq, ; John 
Robert Steuart, Esq. 

Major Vans Kennedy Secretary. 

Messrs, Forbes and Co. Treasilrers.-I 

Committee ,of Papers : the President 
and Vice Presidtmt ; Richard WoodbOuSe, 
Escj. ; Lieut. Col. Edmund W. SbiiM- 
ham ; Win. H.Wather, Esq.; Geo. Nor- 
ton, Emj. ; Major Kennedy, Secretary. 

Committee for the Superintendence of 
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Literary and Philosophical Intelligence^ 


[May, 


oi the .I4bi9ry> *nd Acoou^ ; 

the Venable the Al’chdeacolb Presadeat ; 
J[<Aii WfAdetburn, ; James Parish, 

Esq. ; Benjamiq Esq. ; John Rt 

5teuai^ E^. ; Lieut. Jas. J. Robinson • 
C. J. f^r,. Esq. ; James Brydon, M.D. ; 
Major Kennedy, Secretary.— [Bom. Gaz., 
Dec. 

A^aOKOKlCAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

At a meeting of this Society, held on 
tile I2th March, a letter was read from 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, Goyemor of New 
Wales, to F. Bailey, Esq., accom- 
panied by Mr. Rumker^s observatious of 
the Summer Solstice 1823, at Paramatta; 
the results of whickare, 

’’p£5StS.,'S|«-»' -•«' 

Also the mean of twelve months* me- 
teorological observations, made at Para- 
matjta Jietween May 1822 and May 1823. 

nautical notices. 

Geograjihical position of the Basses da 
hidto and the Europa Bocks, two dangers 
Ml the Mosambique Channel z by Cant. W. 
P* W. Owen, B.M 
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ilEXICAN ANTlQUrriES. 

An exhibition has just been opened in 
PrccadiUy by Mr. Bullock, principally 
i?o»swting bf relics of the ididatrous wor- 
ship of the ancient Mexicans, lately dug 
up fifom the foundations of the capitS 
cky of that inf^t but rising empire. We 
hope that this mine will be worked witii 
as much enthusiasm by otrr enterprising 
countrymen as those which contain the 


precious metals. The religious zeal of 
tlm Spaniards destroyed by fire almost 
every thing relating to the mythology and 
history of the Mexicans. The more pon- 
derous sculptures, however, found in the 
ancient capital, were chiefly employed as 
foundation stones for the modem city of 
Mexico. 

An immense idol represented as com- 
posed of rattle-snakes and human skull^ 
and smeared with blood, has been found 
entire, and recognized as a personification 
of the goddess of war. — From the exhibi- 
tion with which Mr. Bullock has favoured 
the public, we should argue that the reli- 
gious worship of the ancient Mexicans 
was quite as sa«gnmar;y in its character as 
that of the Hindoos ; there is nothing, 
however, to lead us to suppose that it was 
likewise as sensual. 


EARTHQUAKE AT CALCUTTA. 

A rather smart shock of an earthquake 
was experienced yesterday at about ten 
minutes before twelve. This circumstance 
was first mentioned to us on the instant 
under our roof. We did not perceive it on 
the ground floor, but it was very sensibly 
felt by every individual in the upper p^rt 
of the house. 

At Garden Reach, not only was the 
motion sufiiciently strong to be sensibly 
felt, but also to agitate the spangles which 
hang on the wall shades. There were two 
shocks, and they were accompanied by a 
low rumbling noise, similar to that ex- 
perienced in a room over an arched gate- 
way, when a heavy loaded waggon is 
passing over the stones underneath it. — 
[Cal. John Bull, JS:ov. 27. 


EARTHQUAKE AT SEA. 

Another instance of an earthquake being 
felt at sea, has been communicated to us 
by Capt. Miller, of the Layton. 

On the voyage from London to Bom- 
bay, on the 27ih July last, the Layton 
being in S. lat. 35' 19", not far to the 
westward of Tristran d’Acunha, at half- 
past eleven P.M., a shock of an earthquake 
was felt so strongly, that it awoke every 
person in the ship ; it was a trembling 
motion, similar to that produced by a ship 
forcing its way over a wreck or a coral bed. 
The hands were turned up, and every part 
of the vessel examined, but no injury of 
any kind could be discovered ; the trem- 
bling was accompanied with a hissing 
noise. On the following night, at about 
half past two, another and more violent 
shock was felt, Which lasted a few ^conds, 
but not so long as the first. On the S^lst; 
in lat. 36^ 51", the Layton having in the 
mean time run between five and six de# 
grees to the eastward, the But^ brig 
Phelentait, bound to Batavia, wits spoken 
with, and her master reported that the 
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first shock, but not the second, had been 
felt on board his vessel.— [^om. Courier, 

KBVEXUE SURVEYOR-GEKERAt OF INDIA. 

Government have constituted a new 
office, under the designation of Revenue 
Surveyor- General, for the purpose of con- 
trolling and directing all village surveys 
instituted for revenue or judicial purposes, 
and have appointed Capt, J. A. Hodgson, 
of ^he SIst regiment Native Infantry, to 
the situation. — [^Beng. Hurk, 

parley’s rockets. 

We understand that Capt. Pari by, Model- 
Master at Dum-Dum, has so far improved 
the Native War Rocket of Hindoostan, 
as to excel even the Congreve Rocket. 

In a few days, we learn that a public 


exhibition of Capt, Partby's rockets is au- 
thorized by Government to take place at 
Dum-Dum, to shew the compatRtive pow- 
ers of his weapon; and that yesterday 
(Tst Dec.) one of the small experimentid 
rockets, denominated a pounder, was 
thrown by Capt. Pari by to tlie distance of 
1,473 yards, where it penetrated the soil 
three feet, in the presence of Capt Nichel- 
son, Major Wood, and some officers of 
Artillery. 

It is expected that the larg^ rockets will 
range nearly 300 yards, 

Capt. Parlby b^, it appears, been able 
to communicate the rotary motion of a 
rifle ball to his rockets, by a peculiarity of 
their internal structure which makes them 
range in very true lines. — [jSeng. Hurk, 
Dec, 2, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

VindicuB SeramporiarKT ; or a Review of 
a Pamphlet by Mr. John Bowen, en- 
titled “ Missionary Incitement and Hin- 
doo Demoralization ; including some ob- 
servations on the Political tendency of the 
means taken to Evangelize Hindoostlian.” 
8vo. l5. 6rf. 

The pronders of El ora ; or, the Narra- 
tive of a Journey to tlie Temples and 
Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain of 
Granite, and extending upw^ards of a mile 
and a quarter in length, at Elora, in the 
£ast-Indies; by the Route of Poona, 
Ahmed- Nuggiir, and Toka, returning 
by Dowlutabad, and Aurungabad. With 
general Observations on the People and 
Country. ByJ.B. Seely, Captain in the 
Bombay Native Infantry, and late in the 
Military Service of his Highness the Ra- 
jaiiof Nagpore. 8 vo. with plates. 165. 

Australiaj with other Poems. By T. K. 
Hervey, Trinity ColL, Cambridge. 8vo. 65. 

The Modern Traveller; or, A Popular 
Description, Geographical, Historical, &c. 
of . various Countries of the Globe. Vol. 
1, containing “ Palestine” 18mo. 5s. 

An Essa^ towards the History of Arabia^ 
prior to the Birth of Mahommed, from 
Original Persian Authorities. By Major 
David IMce, of the E. I. Company’s ser- 
vice. 4to. £\,5s. 

Journal of a Second Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North- fVest Passage, from the 
to the Pacific Ocean, performed 
iu.^ ir^ars 1821*22-23. By Capt, Parry. 
4tQ. with 3^' Plates. £4. 14s. €d. 

if Mrs. Matilda Smith, late of 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. By 
Jpfip Phillips, D,P,. .ffyo, 65. 

. Memoir^, f a Three Years' Besidence ia 
Japan f With Oljbervarioms on the Country 
^e,,^apie. By. Capt. Golownin. 
Neswidi^n. 3 vols- 8vo. £l. 115. 6d. 
. ' Lunar Tables and Rules for correcting 


the apparent Distance of the Moon from 
the Sun, or Fixed Stars, on account of 
Refraction or Parallex. By Capt. Lynn. 
Royal 8vo, 

In the Press* 

A Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russia a»d Siberian Tartary j H-om 
the Territories of China to the Frozen 
Sea and Karaschatka, performed during 
the years 1820, 21, 22, and 23, By Capt. 
John Dundas Cochrane, of the Royal 
Navy. With a Map. 8vo. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance. By the Rev. Jas. 
Beresford, M.A., Rector of Kibwbrtli, 
Leicestershire. 

A Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
with Comparative Remarks on the An- 
cient and Modem Geography of that 
Country. By W. M. Lej^e, 

&c. With a Map. - 8vo. 

Preparing for Publication. ^ 

A New Mo]) (f India, on Six Large 
Slieets ; exhibiting its Natural and Politi- 
cal Divisions ; constructed from Original 
Materials, principally supplied by Lieut. 
Colonel Blacker, C.B., Surveyor- General 
of India. 

A Narrative of Four Voyages of Survey 
in the InXer-Tropical and Western Coast of 
Australia, between the years 1817 and 
1822. Undertaken by order of His Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in H. M. Surveying Vesstds, Mermaid 
and Bathurst. By Philip Parker King, 
R. N., Commander of the Expedition. 
With Maps, Oiarts, Views, fitc,, 4 to* 

An Ajipendix to Captain Parry^s 
Voyage of Discotyeay, containing 
tural History, &c. 4lo, — . 

A NaTjYitive f the Proceedings il^e 
Esa^yediLionr dispatched by His< Meye^fs 
Government to ea^jdare the Northern Go^M f 
Africa, in 1821, awl 22 j cowprebe*»4ing 
an Account of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica ; of 
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the ancient Cities composing the Pentepo- 
lis, and of other Various existiilg Remans. 
By Capt^n W. Boachy,' R. N., and 
H. W. Bee^r> Plates, Maps, 

&c. ‘ 

A Nafralioe of^ a Voyagp of Discovery in 
the Interior W AfAcoy from its Western 
Coast to tli4 River Niger, in 1818, 1 9, 20, 
and WStH an Account of the Pro- 
ceedlii^^orthe Expedition under the Com- 
maifd the late IMfejor Peddie and Capt. 
CanS{d)ril. By Brevet Major Gray, of 
the late Royal African Corps, and Staff 
Surgeon Dochardr Undertaken by order 
of the lUght Hon. Earl Bathurst. With 
a Map and Views, 8vo. 

PARIS. 

Histoire littSraire des Arabes ou dcs Sar- 
ra^inSy pendant le moyen dgey traduit de 
TAngtais de Josepli Berington, par A.M, 
H.B. in-Svo. 

Histoire de VEgy])te sous le gouverne- 
roent de Mohamn^ Aly, ou RecU des 
Henemens politiques et militaires qui <mt 
eu lieu djeyuis le dSpart des Franqais 
quen 1823, par M. Fflix Mengin, avec 
des npti^.de MM. Langles et Jomard. 
Paris 1823, 2 vols. in-8vo. et un atlas 
in-4to. , 

Voyages d Merqdy an Fleuve hlanCy aw- 
ddd de Fazooty dans le midi du royaume de 
Sewnqr, d Syouak et dans cinq autres oasis, 
faUs d^ns les annees 1819, 1820, 1821, 
et 18^, par M. Frederic Cailliaud, 2 
vols. ^e plapches in-fol., le texte in>8vo. 

XfCs^ ju^s (t Occident, ou Reckerches mr 
rltat cyv^^ le commerce et la liilerature des 
Ju^^, fu France, enEspagne, et en Italie, 
q^endant la dw^e du moyen age, par M. 
Arthur . ]^eugaot, Paris 1824, 1 vol. in> 
8vo. 

$T. PETERSBURGH, 

The Accounts giyen by John Forzlan and 
other Arabia torilers, resqjecHng the Russians 
in Ancient Times. text is edited by 

Profe^it^ Frahn, who has added a German 
traitslatioD, Notes, and an Appendix. 
2 vol. 4U>. 


CALCUTTA- 

Rictiardo,- a Tr^edy, in Five Acts. 
By James Atkinson, Esq., from the 
Italian of Ugo Foscolo, 

The Lost Sqnrit, a Poem ; and Roland, 
a Tale. By J, Lawson, author of “ Orient 
Harping.** 

Fourth Calcutta Quarterly Regii/er (being 
the 82d number), containing full and ac- 
curate Lists of the Civil, Military, Medi- 
cal, Clerical, and Marine' establishnw^ts 
of the Presidency of Bengal. 

The Unitarian Repository and Christian 
Miscellany, No. I. — To be continued 
monthly. 

The Government Regtdations respecHng 
Indigo Efhrtiers and their Riots. Correctly 
translated into the Bengalee language. 

An Engraving of the Marquess of Has- 
tings. 

The I^euf Calcutta Journal Daily Ad^ 
verliser. 

The Trijier, No. I.— Tliis publication 
is intended to be continued weekly. 

A Code of Signals, for the use of V^es- 
sels employed in the Merchants* Service. 
By Capt. ilarrj'att, R.N. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, and other 
Sporting Dogs, with observations on tlieir 
Treatment and Disorders. By Sir W. C. 
Bart. ' Reprinted from Loudon £kiition. 

In the Press. 

The Family Market Book, exhibiting in 
one view, the produce of Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, Game, Meat, Fish, &c. &c., pro- 
cur£^le in the markets of Calcutta, in the 
dififerent montlis throughout the year, from 
January to December. 

BOMBAY. 

The Tuhfa^e Elphinslone, or a Grammar 
of the Hindustani Language. By Ma- 
homed Ibrahim Mukhba, Munshi, Inter- 
preter to tlie Honourable Court cA Re- 
corder. 

Preparing for the Press. 

The Sud or Hundred Lamps : 

a work in Persian in praise of the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstmie, Gtwemor of 
Bombay. 
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d^st-Jndia House, Friday, March 5. 

A.r^e^ral Court of -Proprietors of 
KasUln4i%SU>c]^ Vas tliw day, held, pur- 
suant to axQoprnipeut, for the p^upose of 
resuming the considemtion of motimi 
suboBtW to the. Courts on the 25th of 
Febmary, paroely, “ That application be 
mode to Parliament for the repeal of the 
46th clause of the act of the 5^d Geo, 3, 
cap. 155, by which the Court of Directors 
is prohibited from sending to India, in 


the capacity of a writer, any person who 
shall not have resided during four terms 
at the HaUeybury College ; and for intro- 
ducing a clause into the said act, appoint - 
iog a public examination at sudi times, 
and under such regulations, as the Court 
of Directors, with the approbation of the 
Board of Controul, may direct ; to which 
examination all persons shall submit their 
acquirements and qualifications for ap- 
proval, previous to their being permitted 
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to proceed in the capacity of writers to 
either of the. Presidencies of Fort Wil* 
liam, Fort St. George, or Bombay,’* 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read^ 

The Chctitman (W, Wigram, Esq,) 
briefly stated the business which the Pro- 
prietors were assembled to consider. 

INDIA bonds; 

General Tkornttm wi^ed to know, be- 
fore the regular discussion commenced, 
whether he could not request an answer to 
a question relative to India bonds which 
he had put at a former Court? Those bonds, 
which were at 80 s. premium, carried an 
interest of per cent. If the interest 
were lowered it would be serviceable to 
the public ; and he was desirous to learn 
whether any intention to lower the interest 
was entertained ? 

The Chairman submitted to the gallant 
General that he was out of order, and that 
he must see the impropriety of interrupting 
the discussion by a question so totally irre- 
levant. 

General Thornton was aware that the 
question was not connected with the dis- 
cussion : hut, as he understood, the gene- 
ral rule was occasionally departed from, 
and be thought that tl|is was a case w hich 
peculiarly warranted an exception. 

Mr, Trant requested that the Ciiairman 
would give directions that the bye-law, 
which forbids the jAitting or entertaining 
any question but the one for which a spe- 
cial Court was called, should be read. 

The CJiairman thought that the gallant 
General must see, that the Court were 
now, in fact, to be considered as having 
entered on the discussion of the question 
of the day, and that it w^as not a proper 
time to propose any other. 

General Thornton said, that the subject> 
of his inquiry was a thing of most essential 
importance. 

The Chairman said, that the gallant 
General could not be allowed to proceed, 
unless he was to s^eak to the question 
before the Court, or to move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Geo, A. Robinson prayed the gallant 
General to consider, that if this were in 
the middle of a speech, it could not be a 
more disorderly interruption. 

Mr. S. Dixon proposed that the debate 
should be postponed for a few minutes, in 
courfe^ to the original mover, who was 
not present, but would soon be here. 

General Thornton said, in that case, per- 
haps there could be no objection, mean- 
while, to answer the question which he had 
arid cries of Order 

HAILBYBURY COtLEGE— FINAL DEBATE. 

The FTon, D, Kinnhird now entered the 
Court, and was preparing to reply to the 
Asiatic Journ, — No, 101. 


argoinents urged on previous to 
his motion — whoi 

The Chairman rose, being desqroiis 
of saying a few words upon the que^ 
tion before the Hon. Mover commenced 
his reply. It appeared to him, as all 
were agreed on the propriety of their In- 
dian servants being educated, tliat the 
question might be confined to this single 
proposition — whether the conduit of that 
education should be collegiate or scho- 
lastic ? The first thing to be looked after, 
and secured, was, that those who were to 
be appointed to India should be properly 
qualified. Besides this object, there was 
another of great importance —that they 
should have some test of good conduct, in 
addition to the proofs of their acquire- 
ments, He confessed that he had, at one 
time, no very strong disposition in favour 
of the College : but he now felt that it 
had done much good ; and from his know- 
ledge of the good which had resulted from 
it, he declared, that his opinion was, paore 
than ever, in favour of it. Excepting 
with respect to the power of expulsion, he' 
would venture to say, that there was nO 
very great variance of opinion ; upon that 
question there might be much difference 
of sentiment — though he verily believed, 
that tlie value of the appointments to 
India, to the loss of which the expul^on 
operated, w'as the real cause of contest iu 
the present discussion. Looking at the 
responsible and serious duties of those who 
were to receive appointments in the Indian 
Government, with a view to the cour^ 
most proper to be taken in the management 
at home, no one would deny that it was 
extremely necessary that they shohld havD 
e\ ery proper test of the moral, as well 
intellectual qualifications of their serv^intd. 
He was periectly satisfied that no persons 
could give the Company that test, without 
a daily and intimate knowledge of the con- 
duct and temper of mind of the candidate 
The opinion of examiners, merely such, 
would not be capable of giving satisfiie- 
tion. The Board of Examiners, whether 
sitting in London or elsewhere, never could 
satisfy the Company upon the subject of 
general conduct, as the resident Professors 
could. A certificate of acquirements could 
never be considered as su^ient of itself. 
It was frequently sees, that young men 
who, from the strictness of paternal dis- 
cipline, were most quiet at home, were 
most disorderly on their removal fk>m 
such restraint. Applying this pbS^rvklioh 
to their own concerns— were they not 'jus- 
tified in supposing that young 
after having quitted the disc^iiie Of ' 
paternal roof, v^^re disorderly al 
bury, were likely to be stiff moW dfehrd^^ 
ly if ih^ proceieded at Once to ■ 

where they uould be 'lften frbe frOm 
immediate corttroul ? Those vriio were 
VoL. XVII. 3 Y 
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destined to act alone in important and con- 
fidential stations, should be early trained 
to self-command. He was far from say- 
ing^ that he was satisfied with all the rules 
wid discipline of the College ; he w as 
ccmvinced that, in some particulars, they 
were capable of amendment. But, what- 
ever defects were to be discovered, the 
O^nrt of Directors, with the Board of 
Commissioners, had at present power to 
ron^y them, without the proposed mo- 
fion. As to the proposition of going to 
Parliament, it required much considera- 
tion: for, whoever might be appointed to 
present tlie petition, would, in all proba- 
bility, have a question of this nature pro- 
posed to him : “ If you repeal this act, 
with what do you intend to replace it?'* 
—What answer could be given ? Were the 
CJourt of Proprietors ready with any w'ell- 
fbrmed plan to put in its place? Surely 
it would be Ijetter to leave the Institution 
it stood, open as it was to receive cor- 
rections and alterations, such as the Court 
of Directors may be able, from time to 
time, to introduce, than to hazard all its 
advantages for the chance of some sup- 
posedimprovement, in an institution w hich 
hb was convinced operated for the Com- 
pany's benefit. He was for these reasons 
entirely opposed to the motion, 

- ‘-'IThe Hon. W* F, Elphinstone did not 
to do away with the College, as had 
^beanr charged against some of the Mem- 
Ibdrs of the Court; he would, on tlie 
'Oontvary’, do all in liis power to raise it, 
'tttd wiA that view he would support the 
k&otion. There were means provided in 
■ the' college to attain the highest acquire- 
aientg. The Professors were gentlemen 
great learning, talent, and respecta- 
'bffity —he did not question it ; but there 
iUd appear to him a want of the great 
BCimufus of opposition and rivalry. Ano- 
ther grand defect, was the shortness of the 
time that the boys spent with the Pro- 
fessors, being, for the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours, absent from them. Now, 
though he was nearly eighty- four years 
of age, he had not forgotten the disposi- 
tions be felt when he was from sixteen to 
tuheteen ; nor could he lose sight of the 
amusements in which it was most likely 
he would have indulged had he been left, 
as the boys at Haileybury, to do as he 
pleased, in the absence of all controul, 
from two in the afternoon till perhaps 
&ree in tire morning. His complaint 
was, diat the Professors had so little inter- 
c^rse with the boys, and that the boys 
1^ the greater part of the time were thus 
free, without any examples by which they 
eoutd form their conducu He believed 
that foe colle^ had done, and would con- 
tinue to do, much good; but he could 
not forget that there was a time when he 
had no such hope ; when there could not 


be a worse sink of criminality than it 
presented. Unluckily for himself, in 
making this avowal, he w'as among those 
persons who were first entrusted w'ith 
forming this College, and he well remem- 
bered tlie great pains taken to order things 
so tliat it might be a finishing, good 
school. Unfortunately it w'as changed to 
a college. They had failed, therefore, in 
securing that great object, of having the 
boys carefully looked after throughout the 
whole of the day ; to this it might be 
attributed, in some measure, that the Col- 
lege produced so many self-sufficient 
young men. They left their parents* 
homes under an a^j>urance given to them 
on all hands, that they were going to be 
made into statesmen to govern India. 
They found nothing in the system at Hai- 
leybury to take down their conceit ; no 
mixture of classes, as in the universities, 
where the attainments of the poorest ena- 
bled him to look down upon the rank and 
wealth of those more proudly born. At 
the Haileybury College they w'ere all alike 
to be Indian statesmen / — tlsey were all 
of one class ^ no diversity of station, hopes, 
or of ambition ; consequently there was 
no race for superiority of knowledge, as 
in other colleges. They left the College 
in equal ignorance, and upon their arrival 
in India, the consequences to themselves 
and the service were too well known ; 
their conduct perfectly corresponded with 
that which they displayed before going 
out. He was convinced that the proposi- 
tion now made to the Court would tend 
to raise the College, which w'ould produce 
better men for the future, if the discipline 
should be reviewed and improved in this 
and other respects which called for reforma- 
tion, He would detain the Court no longer 
than to say, that he supported the motion. 

Mr. Daniell said that he came into Court 
the first day of the discussion with an in- 
disposition to vote against the Hon. Pro- 
prietor's motion, and that having attended 
to the arguments on both sides, he should 
support it, from a conviction that much 
good and no possible evil could arise from 
it. He should have preferred a motion for 
totally revising the system, and converting 
theCoIlegeinto a school, where much more 
of the boys’ time might be occupied, and 
the masters present to see that it was pro- 
perly applied. In a college, as Mr. El- 
phinstone observed, a very small propor- 
tion of the time of either was taken up ; 
and whilst the students were present at 
lectures, they might, for aught he knew, 
amuse themselves by drawing caricatures. 
He was glad that the present discussion 
had taken place, and that the subject had 
not been referred to the Court of Directors, 
convinced as he was, from the present 
state of things, that they could never 
realize the expectations of the public; / 
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they had ofWn tried their hands at it, but 
certainly to no good purpose. The Pro- 
fessors were answerable to the College- 
council alohe, and were independent of 
the Court ; who could not, therefore, en- 
force the adoption of any regulations 
which they might propose, 

Mr. Brown objected chiefly to the 
power of expulsion lodged with the Col- 
lege-council by the statute of selection. 
It had been said, that the Directors did 
wisely in divesting themselves of the 
power of expulsion ; but he thought that 
they did not do wisely in investing it in 
the Council. Tlv^- all knew how fond 
human nature w^as of power and autho- 
rity, and how apt to abuse it. In case of 
disturbances at the College, when the par- 
ties could not be immediately identified, 
the council had tlie power of selecting 
any one, or any number of boys, and 
saying “ w^e do not know who were the 
real actors in the riot, but as you were 
concerned in the last disturbance, it is very 
likely that you were concerned in this, 
and you must leave the College.” A 
stranger, hearing of this proceeding, might 
naturally ask, who are the accusers ? the 
College-council. And who are the offen- 
ders? — the College pupils. And whoaiethe 
judges ? — the College-council ! Were there 
no judges nor any jury who might be ap- 
pointed to do right between the parties ? 
The constitution of the realm had most 
wisely provided that the powers of judge, 
jury, and accuser should be kept sepa- 
rate : the Court of Directors had most 
blunderingly blended all together in the 
College-council. He did not say that 
the Professors had abused the powers en- 
trusted to them ; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved they had acted as well as could be 
expected from any men so circumstanced. 
Had the Court of Directors wished to di- 
vest themselves of this power, they ought 
to have devised some other means for se- 
curing an impartial examination and deci- 
sion of every case of accusation ; then 
upon expulsion no party would have had 
any right to complain. In respect to the 
indiscriminate selection of boys to be 
sacrificed for examples, where' the real 
offenders were unknown, the power was 
now theirs ; and much as they differed 
upon the other points, he rejoiced to ob- 
serve that they all were agreed upon this. 
He could allow the purest motives to the 
Professors in tlie exercise of it, and yet 
certain it was that the parties chosen as 
victims could never have any other notion, 
than that they suffered extreme cruelty. 
It was not necessary for him to go further. 
Common humanity supported that maxim 
of our laws which required conviction 
before punishment, and which preferred 
that a hundred guilty persons should es- 
cape, rather than that one innocent person 


should suffer. There must be a conti- 
nual growth of evil, under powers so mon- 
strously large as those given by the statute 
of selection. It was but last year that they 
had occasion to admire and applaud the 
brilliant career of several young men, now 
serving with the army in India, whose ta- 
lents and assiduity in the College had distin- 
guished them before they went out. What a 
reflection, had any ’of these persons hap- 
pened, notwithstanding his innocence and 
merits, to be expelled under the statute of 
selection, for an offence in which he had 
never piirticipated ! He did not say that 
the College should be done away ; but he 
did think that this statute should be ex- 
punged from the College statutes. (Mr. 
Kinnaird said tliat it was enforced in the 
Act of Parliament.) He would not con- 
tradict the Hon, Mover, but be thought 
not. He did not approve of going di- 
rectly to the House of Commons: yet 
rather than allow the continuance of the 
statute of selection, he would go the 
whole length of the measure. 

Tlie Chairmtm said that the power ex- 
pulsion was given by the College statutes. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said that it was 
not the object of his motion to take away 
the power of expulsion, but only to take 
away the disqualifying effects of that ex- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Macaulay had hoped that the judi- 
cious and conciliating speech of the Hob. 
Chairman would have had the effect of 
preventing any farther discussion, and of 
uniting all present in his suggestion of 
leaving the whole matter to the deiibeiB* 
tion of the Executive Body. Some things, 
however, had since occurred in the debi^ 
which made it impossible for him to re- 
main silent. He was not unwilKt^ So 
admit, for the sake of argument, that 
there might be material defects in the 
constitution and discipline of the College; 
but surely a remedy might have been found 
for these defects, without having recourse 
to this most injurious measure of pubUdy 
agitating, for three successive days, all 
the important and delicate questions con- 
nected with this institution. He certain- 
ly did not think that, in pursuing the 
course which he had taken, the Hon. 
Mover had proceeded very prudently us 
it respected the College, or with due con- 
sideration for the Court of Directors or 
the Proprietary. Before bringing for- 
ward a motion of this description, he 
thought that some inquiry sliould have 
been instituted, that some ground should 
have been laid for it in the production of 
papers, and the official statement of I3«ts 
on which to ground an opinion as to the 
expediency of the proposed measure. An 
important change in the constitution of 
the College was proposed, without any pre- 
vious information having been afforded to 
3 Y 2 
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the Proprietors as to the circumstances 
which had called for it. And not only 
was there this total absence of informal 
tion, beyond the opposing and absolutely 
contradictory statements which bad been 
made in the course of the discussion, but 
there was before the Court no rational or 
consistent proposition with respect to the 
system which was to be pursued, in case 
the present motion should be adopted. 
Inde^ no two gentlemen agreed either 
as to the evil which was to be remedied,, 
or as to the course of proceeding which it 
would be expedient to pursue. The Hon. 
Mover, indeed, bad spoken with respect 
of the College and its Professors, and had 
admitted its utility. But what sa:d one 
Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant)? His sen- 
tence respecting the College was, that, 
und^ any system that could be devised, 
things could not be worse than they were 
at present. The whole of his argument, 
therefore, went to the destruction of the 
College. And yet what were the facts 
which be produced to warrant so sweep- 
ing a charge, and so unsparing a decision ? 
In the course of eighteen years that Hai- 
leybury had been supplying the civil ser- 
vice of India with servants, onk of these 
servanls had misconducted himself, and 
had been sent home! But then came the 
Hon. Director (Mr. Bebb), with a formi- 
dable array of charges against the institu- 
tion, unsupported, however, by any proof. 
He talked of the prevalence of gross im- 
morality, of gaming, licentiousness, habits 
of profuse and extravagant expense, idle- 
ness, irregularity, and various evils of the 
most pernicious kind. He charged the 
Proft^sors vrith want of action, and the 
College with a total want of discipline ; 
and, in short, represented the institution 
as a nuisance to be put down, rather than 
a system to be cherished. He reprol^ted, 
also, the rules of the College, as unjust and 
oppressive. One of them he characterized 
as worthy of the inquisition; nay, the mind, 
he said, who framed it, would, if it 
could, have instituted torture. “ Differing 
most entirely, as I do, on every point from 
the Hon. Director, I would nevertheless 
supposing all this to be true, how is 
it that the Hon, Director has taken no 
steps for remedying these evils? Is there 
any one rule of the College which the 
Court of Directors have not the power of 
altering ? Is there any one evil to which 
they are not empowered to applv a re- 
medy ? Has that Hon. Gentleman, in 
his capacity of Director, taken a single 
st^ to amend that state of things of which 
he now so vehemently complri ns? Was 
it his duty, with the strong feeling 
which he has manifested on this subject, 
to hkve proposed in the Court Direc- 
toi» these, reforms, which that Court is 
fully empowered to effect ? With a state 


of things so appalling existing in this 
seminary, how could be, in conscience, 
have forborne so long to take the means 
which were ia his power for applying a 
remedy to the evil ? Could he not at least 
have proposed the abrogation of that rule 
which he has chosen to describe in such 
indignant terms ? He does nothing of all 
this, but he comes down to this Court to 
complain of evils, which, if they really 
existed, he ought not to have continued a 
Director for a day without endeavouring to 
remedy. And, though he knows that at 
this very moment the Court of Directors 
are fully competent to the work of re- 
form, he supports a motion for a petition 
to Parliament to change the whole consti- 
tution of the College, in fact to destroy 
it ; and all this before ground has been 
laid in a single statement olhcially made 
to wairant any proceeding whatever. But 
I object to this motion, not only because 
no adequate ground has been laid for it, 
not only because whatever evils have ever 
been alleged to exist are remediable, as far 
as a remedy in any such case can be ap- 
plied by the Court of Directors, but be- 
cause neither the Mover nor any other 
Proprietor who supported this motion has 
offered for the adoption of the Court any 
proposition as a substitute for the present 
system which was worthy of attention.*^ 
Besides this, no two gentlemen agreed 
either in their principles or their plans. 
The Hon. Mover was of opinion, and he 
agreed with him, that the power of the 
Professors ought to be increased, in order 
to perfect the discipline of the College. 
But what was the sentiment of his Hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Weeding), and of 
others, on that vital point ? It was, that 
the Professors had too much power al- 
ready. And yet, with a most singular 
infelicity of argument, which surprised 
him much, knowing as he did the acute- 
ness of that Hon. Proprietor’s mind, he 
maintained, as the grand cure for all exist- 
ing evils, that the College of Haileybury 
should be assimilated to our nniversitiea 
and public schools. The evil to be reme- 
died, in his Hon. Friend’s view, was the 
despotic power possessed by the Profes- 
sors ; and, as a remedy for tliis evil, he 
argued that it was necessary to assimilate 
it to institutions where the power lodged 
in the masters was much more despotic, 
and in fact altogether uncontrollable from 
without. W’hat can this Court deduce 
from propositions so vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, so incon8i<!tent with each other, and 
indeed with themselves, than that the 
motion ought not to be agreed to ? Much 
had been said of the cruelty to parents 
which was involved in the power of ex- 
pulsion possessed by tlie Professors, and 
of the fearful and appalling risks they in- 
curred by sending their sons to this Col- 
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lege ; risks, not only of ruined morals, but 
of ruined fortunes, and blasted prospects. 
The reply to these representations was, 
that they had no foundation in truth. He 
knew of no parent who would be de- 
terred by any such fears from accepting a 
writership for his son, if he were in a con- 
dition of life to render such an appoint- 
ment an object of desire on other grounds. 
“ This dreaded appointment, unfortunately 
for the argument, continues to be an ob- 
ject of eager ambition with parents, and, 
I am persuaded, will continue to be so, 
notwitlistanding all the appalling state- 
ments which hare been made in tlie course 
of this debate. And as for the moral 
dangers of Haileybury, whatever they 
may be, are they greater than those of 
Calcutta ? And is it not somewhat 
strange that a parent, who sees nothing in 
the temptations of India to deter him 
from turning his son adrift, without any 
controul whatever, at an age when he is 
most assailable by these temptations, should 
yet shrink with so much sensitiveness from 
Haileybury College, notwithstanding the 
power of its Professors and the rigour of 
its disci p Hue, of which so many have com- 
plained?” In short, he entirely dissented 
from the present motion, because there 
appeared to him to exist no necessity for a 
change ; because, supposing a change to 
be necessary, no reasonable or feasible 
plan had been suggested as proper to be 
laid before Parliament j and because he 
believed that the College, as at present 
constituted, was effectually fulfilling the 
great objects for which it had been insti- 
tuted. It furnished a test, not only of 
literary qualification, but of moral cha- 
racter; a point of the utmost moment in 
deciding on the fitness of candidates to 
discliarge the large and important trusts 
attached to the civil service in India. No 
man would consent to receive into his 
family a domestic servant, unless he ob- 
tained from some respectable person, in 
whose service the domestic had undergone 
a competent term of probation, a satisfac- 
tory assurance of his character and dispo- 
sition, as well as of his fitness in other 
respects ; and surely two years seem to 
form no very undue term of probation, in 
the case of young men who are to be 
charged with trusts and duties of such 
magnitude as those to which the civil ser- 
vants of the Company are destined. If 
the College was still defective in any part 
of its administration, or if the discipline 
were not sufficiently vigorous, these were 
evils which he admitted ought to be reme- 
died, in order to secure the advantages 
of a sound and useful education to the 
Company’s civil servants, and to pro- 
mote the usefulness of this excellent in- 
stitution : but, convinced as be was, that 
the Court of Directors possessed ample 
pow'ers for the attainment of tliese objects, 


he, for one, was disposed to leave 
matter in their hands, fully perstladtid, 
after the statements he had heard from 
the Hon. Chairman, that it was impossible 
to pursue a wiser or better course. 

Mr. fVeeding rose to explain. Hi* 
Hon, Friend bad really done jtist what 
many other Hon. Proprietors had done 
during this debate : — he had laised up 
an argument upon that which was a 
mere mis-statement. He (Mr, Weeding) 
bad certainly objected to the authority of 
the Professors, — but not upon the groiinds 
that he was supposed to have assigned. 
The objection was, not so much the 
power With which they were invested of 
expulsion, as, that tlie exercise of that 
power was almost without appeal. TTiey, 
who were appointed and paid by the 
Directors, were not only not accountable 
to them, but their acts could not be re- 
versed by them. Now he contended that 
he was right in what he had said as to a 
different course being observed in the great 
public schools and the universitiei^ of 
England. Let them take the CSujMer- 
House for example ; and let it be‘ enp- 
posed that Dr. Russell, the head moster, 
should expel a boy from that' semimtfy. 
The Governors of the Charts- House, if 
they should think proper, could rejriace 
the boy, notw'ith standing Dr. Russell’s 
sentence. So also in universities*— ‘tho 
Vice-President and heads of Colleges 
could restore. ’ * ^ 

The Chairman here suggested, Ih&t 
IMr. Weeding, who had risen ft>r the llur# 
pose of explaining, was going into a new 
sjjeech. 

Mr. Trant also complained that * hi» 
words had been taken down, and been 
erroneously quoted, by an Hon. Pro|^e- 
tor. All that he (Mr. Trant) had ^2^d, 
w-as — that in his opinion there was about 
the College something like a “ malumHn 
je.” (Cries of question ^ q^iestion,^^) 

Mr. After the length to which 

the discussion had run, it W’as not his in- 
tention to trespass too much upon the 
Court: but observations had occurred in 
the speeches of some of the Hon. J^c^rie- 
tors, who had delivered their sentiments 
upon the matter, which he did think it 
necessary to say a few words upon. These 
schools, as they were called, had become 
a matter of extreme importance to all man- 
kind ; and with respect to the India 
Company, they had not been backward 
(the Hoii. Director was undetsttXM^Uo 
say) in perceiving the necessity andinrtpbr- 
tance of some plan of preparatory ailuCa- 
tion for the young men who went td tike 
upon themselves the civil appOititiwenfis in 
ffieir service. ’ ' 

With respect to this CoUego sX 'iiailey- 
bury — how'ever forcibly tfee'argfttneflts of 
Hon. Proprietoi*s (some of whom were 
friendly, while others were inimical to ite 
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present system) might have been urged-— 
it was hardly possible that the two parties 
could each of them be right, {A laugh,) 
One of them must entertain some funda- 
mental error in its view of the question— 
and he himself was rather inclined to con- 
sider, that their right ^\ay of proceeding 
would be somewhere in a medium between 
the two extremes which had been proposed 
to the Court — (/fear, hear ! ) He was 
quite willing to acknowledge the extraor- 
dinary benefits which the Company had 
derived from this institution : but he must 
at the same time admit, that it manifested, 
occasionally, great defects and disadvan- 
tages. The immediate question, there- 
fore, was, whether the sort of remedy that 
had been brought forward by the Hon, 
Proprietor was an appropriate remedy — 
{Hear/) He remembered, that, at the 
framing of the Bill which afterwards was 
passed into an Act of Parliament, some of 
its provisions w^ere agitated in the next 
room very strongly, and he w^as certainly 
one of those who divided upon the ques- 
tion, as to w^hether it would not be a wise 
and sound policy, on the part of the Com- 
pany, to admit among the candidates for 
civil employments in India those qualified 
individuals who might not have been edu- 
cated in the college at Hailey bury — 
{Hear/) He (Mr Pattison) thought it 
would be a wise and sound policy — for 
that it would be opening a door to merit, 
wherever it was to be found, or from what- 
ever quarter it might present itself— with- 
out limiting its competency to the particu- 
lar college in question— (^ear /) But, 
however he might have viewed the subject, 
the body of Directors thought otherwise, 
and the Act of Parliament had since set- 
tled the point definitely : for it was now 
provided and enacted, that all the civil 
servants of the Company must, previously 
to their entrance upon their appointments, 
have gone through a certain course of edu- 
cation, and have kept four terms at the 
least at Haileybury. He believed it was 
generally confessed that very important 
services had been derived from the College, 
and that it had sent out many eminent in- 
dividuals to India. {Hear /) That was 
B fact that did not seem to be at all con- 
tested. So many officers of an admirable 

education had distinguished tliem selves 

who as young men had been pujiils at the 
College — that the practical benefits of the 
insdtution could not be doubted. 

On the other hand, it was perfectly well 

known that, in spile of its probations of 

all those probations which had been so 
much boasted of— very indifferent subjects 
had occasionally found their way from 
this College to India— (f/eor /)— and it 
might be well worth while to inquire how 
this happened. It W'ould be found, that 
it arose from the fallibility of a regulation, 
which permitted the Professors to give cer- 


tificates of qualification where the parties, 
during their residence in College, had just 
kept within the bounds of collegiate pro- 
priety, and having just satisfied the requi- 
sites of the statute, had obtained their testi- 
monials and gone out to the East, although 
they were really very incapable. But 
would ask Honourable Gentlemen, whether 
all this was not in the ordinary course of 
nature ? It was the mere variety of the 
human mind, — w'ere they all of them con- 
jurors?— (« lavgh)~->weTe they ail great 
statesmen? or enlightened officers? or 
able commanders ? No I — {Hear / and a 
laugh). They could not all of them be 
equally able — he had no doubt but that 
there might be many in that room who 
were almost all that he had mentioned, 
and skilled in each capacity ; but it was 
really probable that there were many who 
were not — (a laugh ), — Indeed he could 
imagine nothing that w^oukl be productive 
of more mischief and unquietness to the 
community than, if it were possible, that 
they should all of them be very clever fel- 
lows {a laugh) I that there should be none 
possessing the humbler talents which were 
to be met with in society. If all men were 
gifted with the same high endowments, they 
would be each for taking the lead in public 
affairs, and endless disturbances would 
ensue. Now the use of those humbler 
talents was essentially this ; that they should 
follow, while those of a higher order took 
the lead, — {Hear/) He thought, there- 
fore, that every Proprietor in candour 
would admit, that much good had been 
done to tlie Company’s service by the in- 
stitution of the College. But the Court 
were bound to look upon the question be- 
fore them — not on any contracted prin- 
ciple, but as to its bearings upon the Go- 
vernment of India — as to the use w'hich the 
College had been in that respect. 

It had been contended, that the qualifi- 
cations which this institution was to furnish 
to the young men brought up under its 
superintendence, might be obtained at a 
school. Now any bc^y who w'as conver- 
sant with the duties to be performed by a 
young man on leaving the college at Cal- 
cutta, must know, that he who had no 
more than the qualifications which he 
might have obtained at a school, would be 
very incompetent to the performance of 
those duties. To that performance he 
would have to carry an education of a 
higher order than he would be very likely 
to have received at any school, and the 
command also of some share of self-con- 
troul: that controul, under the hands of a 
mere Magutcry the party would hardly have 
been able to acquire, and indeed, if he should 
have acquired it under authority of that 
kind, it would not most probably long re- 
main with him, seeing that on his arrival 
in India the young man was himself to be 
obeyed. The question, then, to be con- 
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sidered was, whether greater talent might 
not be obtained by the Company than it 
at present derived from Haileybury, and 
yet be obtained with equal benefit to its 
service, by opening these qualifications 
to competition. Upon that question ha 
(Mr. Pattison) must say, he entertained 
considerable doubts. {^Mear !) He could 
not bring himself to decide whether the 
case would be so or not ; but, in order to 
arrive at the determination of the jioiut, it 
was clear that tliey must travel over very 
inconvenient roads, ITie limitation to 
Haileybury was now a part of tlie law of 
the land, and to obtain other talents, or 
rather talents from other quarteis, the 
Court must be requiied to petition Parlia- 
ment for an alteration of the law. No 
man could entertain a higher respect for 
the Commons House of Parliament than 
he did; and seeing the many benefits which 
the country enjoyed from their laboiira, he 
thought every man must feci grateful to 
them for their exertions : but, if the pre- 
sent question were to go before them, and 
then be referred to a committee, and if in 
that committee a discussion should ensue 
as to what course should be adopted in re- 
spect to such petition — he was not pre- 
pared to say to what length the House in 
its present feeling might be disposed to go. 
He presumed that it was well known (and 
it was matter of great advantage to India) 
that appointments to offices in India 
emanated from the bod)' of Proprietors 
through the medium of the Court of 
Directors. He would not take upon him- 
self to predict what the consequences might 
be of a different mode of appointment ; but 
he was sure gentlemen would agree with 
him, that very serious mischiefs might 
ensue if the mode of nominating w’riters 
were to be altered. In the present in- 
stance, circumstances had occurred, pro- 
ductive undoubtedly of considerable pain 
and regret to individuals, but he was not 
at present speaking of families or their 
feelings. — {^Hear!) The Court had a 
paramount duty to perform to the Go- 
vernment of India; but it w'as of great con- 
sequence that its servants should go out 
free from any sort of influence that might 
destroy their principles of action, and that 
the parents of those persons should also be 
fi ee from such an influence. It appeared 
to him that there were two questions to be 
considered by the Court : the one, the 
good of the service ; the other, the good of 
those individuals. Now he wished it to 
be perfectly understood, that no man felt 
more deeply or sincerely than he did for 
the sufferings of those young men who had 
been lately expelled from the College, and 
for tliose of their parents ; but he w as not 
aware that it was generally known among 
gentlemen, that young men going to 
Haileybury College were not necessarily 
appointed writers . — {Hear !) At Hailey- 


bury they were only students.— (Henr /) 
They were required to go through a cer- 
tain course of study, and if, at the end of 
a stated period, their conduct and acquire- 
ments were found to be such as to d£::2rve 
it, then they were appointed WTiters. It 
was not, therefore, too much to say, that 
the loss of an appointment, which in fact 
the unfortunate individuals whose case was 
before the Court had never possesred, did 
rot amount to the very great hardship it 
had been represented to be. 

Tliere certainly were a great number of 
statutes affecting the system and govern- 
ment of this College, and tlie student was 
bound to observe tliem. At the same 
time, no one could deny that it would be a 
great grievance if young men mu^t be 
selected at an early age, and sent to qualify 
tliemselves at one certain place of educa- 
tion, if the discipline of that place were not 
of such a description as should ensure the 
continuance of that education. A worthy 
friend of liis had said that that discipline 
was insufficient, and that the number of 
hours devoted by the Professors to the edu- 
cation of the young men was equally in- 
efficient for the proposed object. It be- 
came his (Mr. Pattison’s) duty, when 
he sat in the chair which their Hon. 
Chairman now filled, to receive a notice 
from his Hon. Friend Mr. Kinnaird, that 
he was about to bring on the discussion of 
this subject ; this was at a time when dis- 
turbances to a great extent had recently 
arisen in the College, and wdien it would 
have been evidently highly improperto have 
entered upon the public consideration of 
such a subject; the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) was then induced to withdraw 
his motion, upon the understanding that 
the question should come on at a future 
period. It devolved upon him (Mr. Pat- 
tison) subsequently to state, tliat it had 
been taken up by tlie Court of Directors 
most gravely and deliberately. 

In the course of their investigations 
upon the matter, the Directors had to dis- 
cuss at some length the conduct and the 
duties of the College Professors. {Hear!) 
And he was free to own — for he had no 
secrets to keep in respect to his public acts, 
{heary hear ! ) that they experienced great 
difficulty in dealing with those gentlemen, 
for their views were all collegiate, as they 
termed them ; and the Directors were of 
opinion that some new plan should be 
adopted, if it were more advantageous to 
the Company's service than the existing 
one, even if it should not appear to he 
collegiate : {hear /) but the Professors 
demurred to such an alteration, and cer- 
tainly no blame could attach to them on. 
that account. Every Hon. Gentleman 
w ould feel that, as young men, these Pro- 
fessors had been educated at an university, 
and having in their experience seen so 
many admirable examples of the excel- 
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lenceof 6uch|^^steiai)C education, they 
'hi.'uM !ni:iia]'> Ur jirejiiciicotl iu i..i f ivour. 

It woiJc K;i. lioi^ivcr, 'hiit 

eyen in the, ordinal construction, of this 
imfprtuxiate Co^ge of Hailcybury, tliere 
yyere. nxany ijicoiiveniences ; one of them 
yra^ U^t it vras built in the middle of a 
common, and at a distance from a town, 
80 thaA in its immediate vicinity thei« were 
no, means of amusement within the reach 
of the students, in the long winter, and he 
might add, the long summer evenings. 
Now let the Court remember what were 
the hours of study according to the regu- 
lations. It was not to be expected that 
young men, left to diemselves, would sit 
down at two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
read away till ten or twelve, o’clock at 
night, and every night, “ We have all of 
us,” continued the Hon. Director, “ been 
young men in our time ; I am afraid, at 
least, that that is not the way we have 
passed all our leisure evening hours.” {^A 
laugh.) It was thought and proposed in. 
the Court of Directors, that some further in- 
struction might be taken by the young men 
after two o’clock from the Professors ; that 
the study, of natural philosophy, or other 
8ciebce, for example, might with great 
advantage be taken up by them, and that 
thus some part of their afternoons or even- 
ings might be beneficially employed : and 
seeing that, flora the arrangements of the 
College, each Professor in the course of a 
week devoted so few hours to the students, 
it cettainly was considered that it could 
be no great hardship to ask them to give a 
few more hours to this afternoon instruc- 
tion, But no : this proposition was de- 
clared by the Professors to be anti-colle- 
giate. laugh.) Now he w^as ready to 
admit, that he had some doubt about the 
correctness of what had been frequently 
stated in reference to this part of the sub- 
ject, namely, that not only did the young 
men in the College acquire all the know- 
ledge that they could be expected to ac- 
quire, but that in some instances their 
abilities were rather tasked— they were put 
to the stretch. It might be so, but he 
must be allowed to think, that if they sat 
down a young gentleman to hear a lecture 
upon a Monday, brought him to hear 
ano^er on Tuesday, and then let him 
alone till the Monday or Tuesday in the 
following week, the individual would have 
derived v^ry little advantage from the lec- 
ture he had listened to six or seven days 
befiire. He (Mr. Pattison) thought tha^ 
if diey were to proceed somewhat diffe- 
rently, the Cofi^any would derive a 
greatCT mass of intelligence from this in- 
stitutian than they could derive under the 
present arrangements. {Hear!) Butin 
that Court it certainly was impossible for 
Hon.Gentlem^ to anticipate all the re- 
sults of any system of education. There 
was another ground upon which he ob- 


jected to tbe present course of proceeding 
in this College. TIm Collie was divided 
into four classes or terms. Now it appear- 
ed to him, that by a subdivision of super- 
intendance over each of those classes, there 
would be a better chance, at each term, ef 
twenty-five young men, for example, being 
kept in order under tlic care of one of those 
tutors or guardians, ttian of one hundred 
being kept in order by the collective body 
of the College-councik On the other 
hand, he must confess, tliat thi8 would ap- 
pear an Invidious alteration in the College 
as respected the Professors, and therefore 
could not be allowed by them to be advan- 
tageous. But lest, in adverting to this sort 
of proposition, he should appear to be too 
much encroaching upon the present system 
of the College, he thought he was entitled 
to say, that, upon principles of the same 
kind, their late excellent Director (Mr. 
Charles Grant), whose loss they had so 
much reason to deplore, and to whose 
memory an appropriate tribute had re- 
cently been paid, was prepared to en- 
courage some such improvements in an. 
institution, of which he might be said to 
have been almost tlie parent, — {^Hear, hear, 
hear /) 

He (Mr, Pattison) did not know’ whether 
he might appeal to the son of that estimable 
individual for the confirmation of this 
statement ; but if that gentleman (Mr. R. 
Grant) were present, he could perfectly 
satisfy the Court upon that matter. Their 
w’orthy Chairman had that day told the 
Court that the College was now in a very 
flourishing state ; tliat every thing was 
going on well there in regard to disci- 
pline ; and that, in point of attainments i» 
science of the students, its character bad 
never stood higher. — {Hear, hear /) Here 
then he would propose one very simple, 
but most important consideration : would 
it be w'ell for the Court to disturb all this 
prosperity and promise ? Might they not 
live in hope that the evil days had passed 
away, and would never again return upon 
them? Ceitainly his Hon. Friend (Mr. 
D. Kinnaird) last year had a belter case to 
rest upon, when disturbances had but very 
recently taken place in the College; that 
was a better case for such a motion as he 
now brought forward. — (‘*iVb, No !*' from 
Mr.Kinnaird.) — Well, then, he would give 
his Hon. Friend the benefit of his caae as 
it stood at present — {hear /)-~’and if those 
disturbances had taken place fifteen months 
ago— if that was the way in which the 
matter was to be put — he (Mr. Pattison) 
should hesitate very much to give bis sup- 
port to a motion that must go to destroy 
and not to improve. — {Hear t) It could 
hardly be a matter of doubt what the con- 
sequence must be of adopting the sug- 
gestion of his Hon. Friend in preference to 
the present system. In tbe one case, a 
gentleman anxious to secure for his son 
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an appointment in India might obtain 
from the Directors a promise^ but on this 
sort of concStion : a Director fronld say, 
“ You must send your son to Haileybury, 
and if he c^tiuue to be a very good boy 
(a laugh), why, at the end of two years, he 
may have a writership.” In the other 
case, the Director might say, “ If your 
son will only undertake to pass a public 
examination, here is a writership for him 
htstanter.** Now what pjireat, between 
such an alternative would hesitate at all ? 
Would he not reply, “ Do not expose me 
to the hazard of two years ; do not ask me to 
stake every thing upon my son’s good con- 
duct throughout a period of two years pass- 
ed in college, but give me the writership 
instanlcr.*^ — (^ffcar /) What then was to 
become of the institution ? Tliis did appear 
to be, tlien, very much the same as destroy • 
ing the College— not indeed by assault, but 
by sap — (a laugh). All these considera- 
tions must be coupled with the view that 
was to be taken of the question, as to the 
extreme inconvenience that might arise 
from bringing the whole matter before 
Parliament . — (Hear /) It seemed to him 
abundantly clear, that in the House of 
Commons there might be several Hon, 
Gentlemen nbo would be good enough to 
imagine that the East- India Company did 
not know how to manage their own a^airs. 
{Hear, hear / from Mr. Kinnaird.) He 
presumed that the Hon. Gentleman him- 
self thought so. Now he could not help 
thinking, under all the circumstances, that 
a committee cliosen from among gentle- 
men behind the bar, was really much more 
likely to come to some determination in 
this case of a definite and beneficial nature, 
than a committee appointed by 4«e House 
of Commons, and composed of Hon. 
Members, among whom, he might fairly 
presume, there would be many wlio would 
know notlung at all upon the subject.— 
{Hear, hear f) He had now to beg par- 
don of the Court for having occupied so 
large a portion of their time; — {Hear/) 
but the vast importance of the question 
before them would furnish his best apologj\ 
He could assure the Court, upon his own 
part, and on tlie part of his brother Direc- 
tors, tliat if hereafter any inconvenience 
should ai'ise out of an establishment which 
was at present in a condition of decided 
prosperity, they would at least endeavour 
to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
do tbeir utmost to effect its removal. It 
had been said in the course of this discus- 
sion, that the Directors bad no sort of 
power over the College Professors ; but he 
could not quite concur with those who 
made the assertion : the statute upon 
which it seemed to be founded was the 
statute in respect to the College Council, 
and which provided, that if any one of the 
Professors should misconduct himself, he 
might be expelled by the vote of the Col- 
Asiatic Journ.^No. 101* 


le^ Council, subject to the revision oi die 
in these stetutes fcf the 
government of Ute Collie it was no where 
said, dmt if a Professor should improperly 
demean himself, ss, for in stance, by l^ing 
proved to have been guilty of any of the 
minor vices, it was no where said, nor could 
it be contended, but that the Directors, 
with the sanction of the BoaH of Control, 
would have as much power to expel them 
as they would have to expel any other of 
their servants ; and even if an extreme 
case was supposed, as that a Professor 
might be guilty of gross misconduct, winch 
should not however have been contem- 
plated by the pr^ent statutes, yet there 
was a power reserved by the Act of Par- 
liament to the Court of Directors, wdth 
the assistance of the Board of Controul, to 
pass a new law', if it should be necessary. 
In saying this, however, he was only put- 
ting an extreme case ; and he thought that 
he should be doing a great and signal in- 
justice to that excellent body of men, the 
Professors, if he were to put it in any 
other light, after so many years passed 
by them in tlie honourable discharge of 
their duties in a public and private capa- 
city. — (Hear, hear/) He w'as still dis- 
posed to think that the great evil of this 
institution was, that it was a little too col- 
legiate ; but he was alraid that it could not 
now be altered, and many reasons might 
be assigned for this opinion. TTie col- 
legiate system bad new existed for many 
ages in this kingdom, and the Company 
and the Government of India enjoy^ so 
many benefits from many who had gone 
out to the East from Haileybury, that, 
though undoubtedly he could not hope that 
his Hon. Friend (Mr. D. Kinnaird) would 
withdraw Iiis motion, he w'ould yet hope 
that his Hon. Friend, in the present con- 
dition of affairs, would see reason to let 
well alone.” He was really satisfied that 
the adoption of tlie measure suggested by 
tlie motion would produce very consider- 
able inconveniences indeed. {Hear, hear /) 

Colonel Baillle considered it to be his 
duty to submit to the Court his opinion 
upon the important subject before them ; 
and he would endeavour to do so with that 
brevity becoming a person unused to ad- 
dress public assemblies, and conscious of 
his inadequacy to do so with effect. 
(Hear /) The opinion w'hich he now en- 
tertained w as decidedly hostile to the pro- 
position of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird), though he was bound m can* 
dour to acknowledge that he had long held 
a different opinion. (Hear, hear /) At 
an early period of his life, when a member 
of another institution of this kind (the 
College of Fort William in Bengal), he 
thought that a system of InstructiOT, 
adapted to the peculiar purposes of our 
Indian Government, must be exercised 
with a better effect under the immediate 
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superintendence of, '^overnrnent hy world, before the foundation of pul>lic 

• which the students ultimately to be seminaries of learning. (iVe, na.) The 

e:«rd(*>ed, tbaa iiiuh-r any institution of learning must always exist, in a certain 
this KMiiitfv, (.//I'Mr .') ihil. },iib«>(‘i|aent degree, before the general want of it is 
o]>8ervatmniand reflection had tended to felt; before measures for its extension can 
niter , that. iOpin ion, and to convince him be adopted. {Hear I) But this was no 
that' a portico -of the period of tuition and argument against the College originally 
prpb^ticnof candidates for the civil service instituted at Fort William, nor against 
of .tlie Company in India, might be occii- the subsequent institution al Haileybury, 
pied, with greater advantage in this coun- which w ere meant and calculated to ex- 
try, under a collegiate institution like that tend by facilitating the acquirement of 
of T Hadejbury, superintended by the Exc- useful knowledge, and to ensure the pros- 
cutive Body of the Company ; who, being pective supply of able and learned servants 
thus enabled to form an accurate judgment for the administration of the Company's 
of the comparative qualifications and con- affairs. The College of Haileybury', he 
duct of the youth whom they destined for repeated, was to be considered as a boon, 
employment, and rejecting all such candi- not to the youth of England, nor to their 
elates as, from mental incapacity or moral parents — but to the subjects of the Com- 
depravityf were disqualified from entering pany in India, and as a test of those qua- 
ouisO-momeutous a trust, might consign lilies and acquirements for which the civil 
to their governments abroad the task of service of the Company is the great prize 
still further improving, if necessary^, or or reward : a prize w'ell worthy of the 
othervvi.se of immediately employing the hazard, or penalty (as the Hon. Mover had 
successful candidates for their service. Tlie termed it), which attended, and ought ne- 
grounds of this latter opinion were, first, cessarily to attend every candidate — aye, 
the view which he took, differing widely ai)d every parent of a candidate, who w'as 
from tliat of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. desirous of obtaining such a prize. But 
Kinnalrd), of the original purpose of the the Hon. Mover (Mr. Kinnaird) had 
institujtion of Haileybury College; and argued, that this test, for every salutary 
second! V, his recent observation of its purpose, could be obtained by a pub- 
practical results. The Hon. Proprietor, lie examination. His own (Col. Baillie’s) 
in the beginning of his address, had de- opinion, was the opposite of the Hon. 
Jicribedj and even gratefully acknowledged Mover’s, and it was founded on a variety 
the institution of the College of Hailey- of considerations, which he should not 
bury, as a boon to the candidates for the trespass on the time of the Court by de- 
civil sei-vice of India: but he had depre- tailing; more especially as they had been 
cated and prayed for the repeal of a certain so ably enforced on a former occasion of 
compulsory danse, which he described as this debate, by a learned and eloquent 
converting that boon into a penalty, and Friend of his (Mr. R. Grant), whom he 
rendering Uie benevolent design of the now saw in his place. Tliat Flon. Pro- 
Company an object of terror and alarm, prietor had expressed his decided opinion 
Now he (O:)lonel Baillie) could not con- of the superiority of the system of exa- 
sider this institution as a boon, cither to inlnatlon which was practised at the Col- 
tiie youth of England or to their parents ; lege of Haileybury, over that of every 
lie viewed it, on the contrary, as a boon to other college in England ; and his (Col. 

• tire millions of Indian subjects who are Baillie’s) experience induced him to concur 
under the dominion of the Company, and in that opinion wdth his learned and elo- 
as tlie pledge of their security and happi- quent Friend. {Hear!^ But, if the pro- 
ness. hcar^ hear f ) The real boon posed test were as perfect as he (Col. 

to our youth, is the civil service of the Bailie) considered it to be ineffective. 
Company ; a station far surpassing in with a reference to mental acquirements, 
importance, whatever could be offered to of what avail could it be thought, with 
them ai home. [Hear/) This boon was regard to the equally, if not stjU, more 
formerly the gift of patronage, in<liscri- important object, of ascertain irig the moral 
minating, and often misapplied ; it w as cliaracter and correct habits of the youth 
now, by the institution of Flail eybury, who w'ere destined for such high situations, 
restricted to tJie de.icrving alone. {Hear ! ) for duties and trusts so momentous as those 
A new era had thus been created in the of the civil service in India ; an object, 
government of our Indian empire, to the attainable alone by a course of observation 
manifest advantage of the Company, and and experience on the part of competent 
of its millions of subjects abroad. Far, and impartial judges ? Was the certificate 
however, be it from him to affirm, contrary of a parent, or guardian, or of the single 
to his own experience and knowledge, that individual head of any ordinary seminary 
tliere were not many learned and able civil in England, not subjected, like that of 
and military servants of the Company in Haileybury, to the constant superinten- 
India, before the institution of either of dence and controul of the Executive 
the colleges: so there were also in Eng- Body of the Company, to be received as 
land, and in every other nation of the a sufficient security, not only for those 
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literary acquirements, but also for those 
fixed principles of rectitude, those esta- 
blished habits of moral discipline and con- 
duct, which form the only rational pledge 
for the good government of our empire, 
the welfare, security, and happiness of 
our vast population in India ? 

And now of the penalty or risk, as 
described by the PIoii. Mover, which ac- 
companies the efficiency of the test re- 
quired by the institution of Hailey bury, 
or, to speak in more apjjropriate terms, as 
he (Col. Baillie) conceived, of the fair 
and moderate condition, on which the 
valuable prize of an appointment to the 
civil service of India was to be obtained 
by the candidates for tliat service. Tiiis 
test, so much deprecated by the Hon, 
Gentleman — what was it? Why, truly, 
the mighty sacrifice of tw'o ycar-^, or four 
short terms of attendance on lectures, witii 
decent and irrreproachable conduct, for a 
period of eighteen months at the college. 
\Hear / ) Was this the grievous penalty of 
which the Hon. Mover complained? \\"as 
tills the curse to the youth of England, 
and to their parents, which accompanied 
the blessings of good government to so 
many millions of our loyal subjects in tlie 
East? (^Hearyhcar Was this the source 
of that universal terror and alarm, w hich 
the Hon, Mover had described in such 
powerful and eloquent language, for the 
purpose of exciting our sympathy with 
oppressed parents and guardians, com- 
pelled to iHirchasc for their children such 
low and inadequate advantages, on such 
high and unreasonable terms? {^Hear, 
tiearf ) For his own part, he must be 
pardoned when he affirmed, as he could 
not refrain from affirming, that this pe- 
nalty was utterly imaginary, and altogether 
unworthy of such a name. A common 
tradesman in England suffered more be- 
fore he hoped for employment. Tlie 
lawyer, the physician, the divine, keeps 
tenps in inns and universities, and is more 
liable to failure or expulsion than is any 
of the youth at our College. And wdsely, 
he must be permitted to maintain, had ibis 
penalty of expulsion, in certain cases, 
been ordained : for whom, he w^ould ask, 
did It affect ? the studious ? the virtuous ? 
the talented? No; tlie idle, the immoral, 
tlie incapable; and should these latter, 
again he would ask, be sent out to govern 
or administer our mighty empire in India ? 
Should our sympathy for such, or for their 
parents, induce us to impose them on our 
suyects as persons qualilied to govern ? 
For his ow n part, he w as as ready as any 
man in that Court to sympathize with the 
errors of youth, and with the disappointed 
expectations of parents; but he had a 
higher duty to perform, in providing for 
the happiness of millions, the good govern- 
ment of our empire in India, than any 
feelings of such sympathy could counter- 


act, or even palliate the guilt of neglect- 
iug. That duty was, in his judgment, 
best to be performed, that happiness nlone 
to be secured, by preventing tlie employ- 
ment in the civil service of the Company 
of any one not proved to lie qualified for 
the high and important trusts which must 
necessarily be committed to hi'm in India. 

But expulsion, says the Flon. Mover, 
is the utter min of the unfortunate youth, 
and a source of lasting distress to the 
parents : — and this statement, to a certain 
extent, might be true, though it w^as cer- 
tainly too liighly coloured. Academic ho- 
nours, and qualification for the learned 
professions, were the result of talent, ap- 
plication, and good conduct at the other 
public seminaries of England, as the civil 
service of the Company w^as the reward 
of industry and good conduct at Hailey- 
burv". Tlie former were refused to the 
idle, the incapable, and the refractory, at 
all the colleges in tlie kingdom, as was 
the latter to the same classes iti our col- 
lege ; but this was the only punishment, 
if punishment it could justly be termed, or 
rather tlie necessary consequence of vo- 
luntary and walful failure, on the part of 
the candidate for our service. All other 
employments and occupations were open 
to him equally as before ; the several 
learned professions, the anny, the navy of 
England — nay, the army of India, also 
the Company’s military service, witli the 
exception only of its single scientific 
branch, were open to the rejected candi- 
dates at Ilaileybury, and had often been 
resorted to wdth success. Where, then, 
was the total ruin of the youth, as oc- 
casioned by expulsion from Uie College ? 
and, if so, to whom but themselves, of to 
their parents, was this just result to be 
ascribed ? A great dc^i liad been said in 
the debate, of the contagion of idleness 
and vice supposed to prevail in the Col- 
lege, of the inherent defects in its constitu- 
tion and discipline, and more especially 
of the tendency of some of its statutes to 
vitiate, instead of improving the principles 
and morals of youth. 1 hose defects might 
be imaginary or real ; that they existed in 
some degree, he (Col. Baillie) had never 
doubted nor denied. What human insti- 
tution w as perfect ? Were not similar or 
greater defects to be found in every college 
in England? {Hear, hear!) Might not 
those which, were peculiar to this, if there 
were any, might not every objectionable 
statute be remo\'t.*tl by the Executive Body ? 
f Hear ! ) They had already done much 
to improve both the system and discipline 
of the College ; and the beneficial effects 
of their labours were becoming every day 
more apparent, in the reports of subordina- 
tion and good conduct, as well as of 
literary proficiency, which were regularly 
transmitted to the Court. That much re- 
mained to be dene, he was fully pre- 
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pared to admit ; and be trusted that the 
present discussion, instead of retarding or 
doing evil, as was feared by some Hon. 
Proprietors who had spoken, would, on 
the contrary, accelerate and promote the 
work of improvement in the College, to the 
greatest practicable extent. That portion 
of the Executive Body (the Committee of 
College) to whose especial province it be- 
longed, would doubtless give their early 
attention to remedy all the defects, and 
repeal the objectionable statutes, particu- 
larly that of selection, regarding which 
so much had been justly said in con- 
demnation, and of which he (Col. Baillie) 
most cordially wished the repeal, (/fear, 
hear!) Under all the circumstances of 
tlie case — admitting, on the one hand, 
some defects, but viewing on the other 
those advantages which were acknow- 
ledged by all to have been derived from 
tlie institution of the College at Hailey- 
bury, he could never conscientiously as- 
sent to a proposition like that before the 
Court, which had an obvious tendency to 
destroy it. That the College had done 
much good, he was certain ; that it was 
capable of doing more, he believed ; and 
that w'e should do much evil by destroying 
it, or by rendering the use of it optional, 
as proposed, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing the entire conviction of his mind, 
{ Hear, hear / J Before he sat down, per- 
haps the gallant General (Thornton), who 
had just risen, would indulge him with 
one word more. A paper had just been 
put into his (Col. Baillie’s) hands by an 
Hod. Friend near liim, which contained 
some important information, having refe- 
rence to an argument that had been used 
on a former day by an Hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Gahagan), respecting two cases of 
expulsion from Haileybury, the objects of 
which had been described as “ living re- 
flections on the College,*’ in the military 
service of His Majesty. Kow, the two 
gentlemen in question, who have since 
their removal from Haileybury become 
distinguished oflScers in the army, have 
had ^so the candour to acknowledge tliat 
tlieir expulsion from the College was not 
only necessary, but just ; and had had a 
salutary influence on their conduct in their 
subsequent progress through life. 

Mr. Gahagan did not know in what 
terms the paper from which tlie Hon. 
Director had derived bis infeymation was 
expressed, but certainly it did not give a 
conwt representation of the languge that 
he (Mr. Galiagan) had employed on a 
former day. {Heart) He did not say 
that the. gallant individuals in question, 
“ xrere living reflections on the College at 
Haileybury;”^ {hear!) he said tliat they 
were striking proofs of the absurdity of 
some of its regulations. One word more ; 
he must beg leave to deny another part of 
the statement which had just been made to 


the Court ; namely, that both those ofS- 
cers now consider^ that their expulsion 
was just or proper. He (Mr. Gahagan) 
knew one of them— indeed, he should be 
warranted in saying that he knew both ; 
and the last time he saw the officer witli 
whom he was best acqumnted, he told him 
(Mr. Gahagan) that he thought he had 
been extremely ill-used at the college. 
{Hear, hear!) 

General Thornton would, in a very few 
words, state his reasons for agreeing to the 
motion of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kin- 
naird) ; and he thought the arguments 
which had been made use of by the Hon. 
Director who had last addressed the 
Court, concurred very much with those 
which he should have the honour of briefly 
stating. The last Hon. Director bad said, 
that it seemed to him as if it were on all 
hands admitted that there were some im- 
perfections in this College, Why, was not 
this a very strong argument in favour of 
the Court’s going before Parliament on 
the subject ? They had now been going on, 
with the same conviction before them, for 
a number of years past. What had been 
done ? Surely the Directors had not been 
asleep all this time ; {A laugh) and yet, 
if they had exerted themselves at all, it 
had been without effect. Now, to his 
(General Thornton’s) apprehension, this 
shewed very clearly the necessity of pe- 
titioning Parliament about the business. 
It did seem, again, a very hard thing that 
any gentleman who happened not to have 
been educated at the college at Hailey- 
bury, but who could undergo an exa- 
mination that would shew him to be fully 
competent to undertake an appointment in 
the civil service of India, should not, on 
account of Ms not having been entered of 
this College, be eligible to that service. 
There could be little doubt but that, to 
open this principle of eligibility a little 
more, would tend to correct all Jhe abuses 
tliat were complained of in the College. 
For what would be the obvious conse- 
quence of such an alteration ? Not that 
the students who might at present be tliere 
would leave the college ; but tliat if gen- 
tlemen, after the other plan which had been 
proposed, could not really, as it bad been 
argued, go through a public examination 
without being duly qualifled, that would 
be a reason why young men at the Col- 
lege of Haileybury should taka care to 
be themselves duly qualifled. {Hear, 
hear!) Tlie Hon. Director who spoke 
last had sMd, that the power of expulsion 
which these Professors might exercise had 
this good consequence, fliat it kept away 
the idle and the profligate. Now, if that 
were really the case, he ( General Thornton) 
should be exceedingly favourable to its 
preservation ; but he was very miK:h zdraid, 
on the contrary, that the consequence of 
the present system of mismanagement 
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and bad regulations in this Colley was, 
that many a young man of ability and 
merit, was drawn into some scrape. 
( Hear ! ) These misfortunes w«re gene- 
rally attributable to the same cause. He 
hardly ever knew of a mutiny fn the army 
tliat did not originate in mismanagement ; 
jierfaaps every mutiny that occurred was 
properly to be ascribed to mismanagement 
somewhere. The sameHon. Gentleman had 
said, tliat similar consequences ensued 
upon expulsion from a college in either of 
the universities, that followed upon ex- 
pulsion from the institution at Hailey bury. 
But this was hardly the case; the fact was 
not exactly as it had been stated, for in the 
universities it frequently happened that 
if some wild young man got himself ex- 
pelled from one college, be was not neces- 
sarily excluded from the chance of being 
admitted into another, in which case he 
would still remain a member of the uni- 
versity ; but at Hailey bury a sentence 
of expulsion shut out the unfortunate 
young man from all return to the College, 
On these grounds he should give his vote 
for the motion of the Hon. Proprietor. 

The Deput}/ Chairman. — Exhausted as 
this subject must be felt to be, after a de- 
bate of three days, he should not, in the 
few observations he had to address to the 
Court, take up much of their time. It 
had been said, that upon this matter the 
Court would do well to go before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. With- 
out adverting to those reasons which an 
Hon. Director had suggested against such 
a course, he would now merely put it to 
the Court whether a committee, appointed 
us they bad a right to infer that it would 
be, appeared the proper tribunal to take 
cognizance of such a matter. {Heavj 
hear ! ) The question had been rather im • 
properly stated by the Hon. and Gallant 
General who spoke last, for his arguments 
had principally referred to what had been 
stated upon the subject in the year 1817, 
under circumstances which furnished, it 
would be recollected, a very different case 
from tliat now before the Court. On the 
present occasion, a variety of objections 
had been urged by an Hon. Proprietor, 
the chief of which seemed to be the sta- 
tute of selection, and that the controul of 
the Professors had been taken out of the 
hands of the Directors. Now, in reply, he 
(Mr. Astell) would only remind him, that 
it was in the povv’er of the Court of Direc- 
tors, with tlie approbation of the Board 
of Commissioners, to repeal any statute 
which might be considered objectionable ; 
to make new ones where they might ap- 
pear requisite ; and, in all respects, to re- 
medy whatever was defective in the present 
code of statutes and regulations. The sys- 
tem pursued at the College w^ not pM'lect, 
any more than that of any other institution ; 
and no gentleman ever contended that it 


was. He regretted the existence of im- 
perfections in the College; but while be 
was bound to acknowledge those defi- 
ciencies, he was not disposed to a^ec to a 
propositiOTi, the tendency of which he 
firmly believwl (whilst he gave the Hon. 
Proprietor who introduced the question 
full credit for entertaining better motives), 
would be to undermine the very founda- 
tion of the institution — {^Hear The 
cause of the frequent discussions on this 
subject in that Court was, the great disap- 
pointment that was felt, both by parents 
and students, upon the occasion of an ex- 
pulsion from the College. It was natural, 
as every one would allow, that a failure in 
the progress of the students to so valuable 
an employment should produce great mor- 
tification, and be should always sympathize 
in the re^et which was produced in the 
breasts of parents by such an unhappy 
event. But that Court must act upon 
higher motives than those which would 
teach them to yield unreservedly to die 
feelings of individuals; they must lay 
aside those personal considerations for the 
more imperative calls of duty, and inquire 
what system of administering their Col- 
leges, whether at Hailey bury or Fort 
William, would be most advantageous to 
their service. Much as they might be 
disposed to lament the situation of a dis- 
appointed family, they ought not to allow 
their feelings to get the better of their 
judgment. He owned he could not get 
rid of the apprehension that, if this Court 
once called in the interference of Parlia- 
ment, they would find that that interposi- 
tion would not be limited to die correc- 
tion of the single case presented to their 
consideration, but would be extended to 
an inquiry that would comprehend, per- 
haps^ the whole principle of the existence 
of the College. The Legislature were not 
bound to carry into effect the suggestions 
of the Court of Proprietors ; and though 
they might repeal what was described as ob- 
noxious by the Company, yet it by no means 
followed that Parliament would coincide 
w ith the Court in their view of the measure 
w hich ought to be adopted as a substitute. 
Therefore he thought that, upon that oljjec- 
tion alone, he had stated sufficient to induce 
the Court to negative the motion. {^Hear / ) 
It was observed, that as the possession of 
talents and abilities was not likely to be 
confined to the students of the East-India 
College, the Court ought not to restrict 
the eligibility to fill their offices in India 
to the persons educated at that place. He 
was happy in knowing that genius and 
talents were to be found in almost every 
place of instruction. He would add, that 
lie was persuaded that education could be 
received as beneficially under the auspices 
of a parent in his own home, as in a pub- 
lic seminary. Great talents and extensive 
information, he admitted, were to be 
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found in many places of instruction, as 
well ^ose <?f a public as those of a do- 
mestic nature. But the great considera- 
tion which arose in his mind, after these 
admissions, was, that a test would still be 
wanting, which would supply the means of 
answering those indispensable inquiries, 
“ what are the intellectual qualifications ?’* 
but, above all, ‘‘ what is the moral cha- 
racter of the candidate?” Let the Court 
bw in mind, that it was the moral con- 
duct of a person in civil, and equally in 
military employment, that regulated his 
advancement. (^Hear/) He allowed that 
an adequate knowledge of classical litera- 
ture, that a full acquaintance with those 
branches of education wliich w'ere deemed 
necessary in this country, might be ac- 
quired by a student in his father’s house : 
but for a knowledge of the Oriental 
tongues (an acquisition that was indis- 
pensable in a candidate for oJBBce in their 
civil service), the student must go to an 
institution where these languages were 
taught. This was a part of the subject 
which had not been sufficiently insisted on ; 
and the same observation applied to the 
necessity of a test being established, for 
ascertaining the moral character of tlie 
student. {Hear I) Whilst he repeated, that 
the cause of the frequency of the discus- 
sions of the system of this College, was 
the disappointments to which parents were 
subject, by the punishment of expulsion 
being made the consequence of the mis- 
conduct of their sons ; and w'hilst he gave 
credit to the Hon. Mover of this question, 
fw being actuated by a strong desire to 
remove the occasion of these disappoint- 
ments — he must, however, differ from him 
in thinking that such would not be the 
effect of his motion, if successful. In- 
deed he was persuaded that, under tlie 
altered system, as modified, by the success 
of this motion, the number of disappoint- 
ments. would be tenfold increased. In the 
event of the plan now proposed being 
carried into effect, one of two things must 
undoubtedly take place. If the examina- 
toon should be conducted with the serious 
intention of rigidly inquiring into tlie pro- 
ficiency of the student, and not be a mere 
feurmabty, unproductive in its application, 
then the consequence would be, that there 
would be nearly ten failures for the one 
which happened at present, and many, of 
course, who w^ere educated with a view to 
the Company’s service, would be found 
unfit to be sent to India, to the bitter dis- 
appointment of tlieir friends. On the 
other hand, if the examination should turn 
ouit to be a mere matter of form, and not 
really applied as the means of strictly in- 
vtsd^tiog the claims of the candidate, it 
was 'Obvious that the end to be obtained by 
examiontion would be defeated : the Com- 
pany would no longer find their civil 
in the hands of men prepared for 


the worthy discharge of their duties by 
education — ^that education, which, by uni- 
versal consent, was declared to be essential 
to the creditable administration of their 
affairs, the benefits of which they were at 
that moment abundantly reaping. {Hear!) 
It was, then, with every disposition to treat 
the feelings of parents and young men with 
great indulgence, that he w^ould endeavour 
to impress on the Court of Proprietors 
the inexpediency of agreeing to this mo- 
tion; but rather intreat them to oppose it, 
especially at this time, v.heii they heard so 
many admissions of the benefits conferred 
by this College on their servants; when 
they heard from their Hon. Chairman the 
uncontradicted statement, that its pros- 
perity was never so firmly established, that 
it was in a state of the happiest tran- 
quillity and order, that its regulations for 
preserving discipline were never more 
cheerfully and universally complied with ; 
and, lastly, when they received a formal 
assurance that the Court of Directors were 
actuated by a disposition to supply any de- 
ficiency, and add any improvement which 
tlieir inquiries might discover to be neces- 
sary. {Hear /) Why, then, he begged to 
ask, should they take out of the hands of 
the Directors, their Executive Body, w'here 
the duty naturally resided, the task of re- 
vising the administration of the College ? 
Why would they not, in the Iiomely lan- 
guage which had been already applied to 
the subject, why not ‘‘ leave well alone,” 
and abandon the chimerical expectation, 
lliat if they succeeded in getting Parlia- 
ment to repeal this clause, they could pre- 
vail likewise on the Legislature to adopt 
the further proposition that they should 
submit ? He, for one, did not indulge in 
any such expectation, and therefore firm- 
ly and conscientiously gave his opposi- 
tion to the motion. 

Sir G.A, Itobinson. — “ Mr, Cliairman : 
After tlie very full and minute manner in 
which the subject has been debated, I 
shall not attempt to delay you by nuany 
observations ; but you will excuse me if I 
draw your pai'ticular attention to two 
points, which appear to be material tp the 
fair consideration of tliis question. 

‘*An objection has been taken to the dis- 
cipline of the College, founded on tho 
statement that the time employed by the 
Professors in giving lectures is too limit- 
ed ; and from what has been stated by 
tlie Hon. Director near me (Mr. Behb), 
there may be some of the Proprietors who 
will go away under the impression tliat the 
Professors at Haile>bury are employed 
each but four hours in the week in the 
instruction of the students.” 

Mr. Some, I said, only arc 

employed four hours : some also I know 
are employed five, niuc, . and some even 
ten hours a week.” 

Sir G. A. Robinson , — I am perfectly 
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aware of what the Hon. Director stated ; 
but I am fearful that the erroneous im- 
pression which I have described may be 
communicated by his mode of expressing 
himself. I shall therefore refer to the 
authentic statement of the number of 
hours employed by the different Profes- 
sors in each week,'* 

The Hon. Director read from a book 
which lie held in his hand tliese particu- 
lai's; “ I find tlie Professors are employed 
on the following scale : the Principal, Dr. 
Batten, is employed four hours ; the 
Dean, Rev, C. Le Bas, four ; Professor 
Malthus, live ; Sir J. Mackintosh, five ; 
Professor Stewart, nine ; Professor Lew- 
ton, nine; Professor Walter, nine; As- 
«istant Professor Keene, ten ; Assistant 
Professor Anderson, ten ; ProfessorHaugh- 
ton, ten. 

Thus we see how the Professors are 
employed ; and in my opinion their time 
is pretty well occupied. To those who 
are anxious that the afrer part of the day 
slioiild be devoted in some measure to 
the instruction of the students, it is pro- 
per to state, that it is not the custom in 
collegiate establishments to give evening 
lectures. At Hailey bury, for instance, 
the young men are supposed to be beyond 
the age which is fit for the application of 
scholastic discipline, and the information 
which I have obtained upon this subject 
leads me to think, that it would be ex- 
tremely injudicious to employ their time 
in evening lectures, in addition to those 
delivered in the course of the day ; be- 
cause the reading young men employ 
themselves generally in the evening at 
their books, and those who would arrive 
at honours must so devote themselves in 
order to obtain success; now if you make 
it incumbent on them to attend ^eir Pro- 
fessors in the evening, you may be sure 
that they will devote but little time to 
reading in ihcir own rooms, (//car 
Having disposed of this part of the sub- 
I now proceed to consider the mo- 
iion itself. I confess that ray chief ob- 
jection to this proposition is, as has been 
freijucDtly, and in much better terms, 
stated by others, that you cannot go be- 
fore Parliament and ask it to repeal a 
particular clause and substitute another 
enactment, with a certainty, that if e^-en 
yon obtain what you require, the Parlia- 
ment will stop where you would wish to 

i )^e$jcrihe a limit, I think the motion of 
hi:^ Hon. Proprietor, therefore, carries with 
if a greht deal of danger in that part of it. 
(i^ear /) Referring to other parts of the 
Hod. Proprietor’s plan, I contend that 
the mode of examination which he con- 
templates as the most suitable for us to 
estaldish, for those candidates who should 
indiscriminately present themselves, would 
be most unsatisfactory, not only to the 
Company and the public, but likewise to 
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tlie parents of the students themselves. 
Among all the objections that have been 
raised at different times against this in- 
stitution, I have never heard it suggested 
that the utmost fairness and impartiality 
is not observed in the examinations at 
Hailcybury. Will the same result follow 
from a pulilic and viva voce examination, 
conducted by and before strangers, to the 
acquirements of the persons to be exa- 
mined ? Sir, I say no ; it wall be rather 
a test of nen^e than of acquirements. Be- 
sides, let us never forget that as many, if 
not more instances of disappointment 
arc likely to take place under that new 
mode of proceeding, than arise out of the 
present system ; I think, therefore, that 
there is no substantial ground for enter- 
taining the proposition, (//car /) Though 
it may not be strictly in order to advert to 
the statutes of the College, yet so much 
has been said in reference to one of those 
regulations, that I shall, I hope, be ex- 
cused if I add a few words upon die same 
subject. The gist of the evil ascribed by 
the Hon. Projirietors wlio have spoken 
about the present system of administering 
the affairs of the College seems to be, the 
painful disappointment which parents feel 
in case of the expulsion of their sons. 
Perhaps I enter as largely as any gentle- 
man can do into the feelings of a father 
placed in that unfortunate condition. I 
have a son who has just finished the 
requisite course of attendance at Hailey- 
bury, and I do assure you that, during 
the period of his residence there, I have 
spent many an anxious hour, and never 
laid my head on the pillow without being 
disquieted by the apprehension that in an 
unhappy moment he might lapse info some 
misconduct, or be betrayed into some 
scheme of insubordination by which he 
would forfeit his appointment. [Hear, 
hear / ) It is, Sir, under these circum- 
stances that I am free to state my opinion, 
that the statutes relating to the power of 
expulsion ought to undergo an ameliora- 
tion. (//car, hear !) Sir, it is my deli- 
berate opinion, that the punishment of ex- 
pulsion should be reserved for acts of moral 
turpitude. { Hear ! ) At the same time, 
I am satisfied that the means of punish- 
ment, short of the extreme measure of 
expulsion, should be vested entirely in the 
Professors, in order to preserve subordi- 
nation amongst its members, I confess 
that any alteration that is to take place, 
ought to be made with a view rath«^ to 
increase than diminish the powers placed 
in the hands of those authorities. I di#er 
in opinion from many of my Hon. Friends, 
and tliink that there should exist a gneater 
extent of arbitrary power and diseterion 
in the heads of this College than » gene- 
rally exerci‘ied by the directors of most 
other institutions (rf the kind ; and differ- 
ing from the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
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who ofejfecis ID ’ibe Flwfessors' 
little <li»- 

pd& fab^seems to consid^ 

as %et¥lj^tS^io^'boys. I wduld^ for in- 
infirm to the! Professors 
the pO#fcr of rnsticathn, but I would 
en^f0io*a^ them to exercise it in cases of 
bresedie^ of subordiffisdon, and if neces~ 
sal^^ itt sA\ cases of systematic idleness 
and'eodue attention to their studies. If the 
Professors were more in the habit of send- 
ing'^young men from the College tempora- 
rily, wfeose habits- were marked by insub- 
ordination and idleness, his parents could 
take him home, and, placed for a time in 
the bosom of his family, being the object 
of their assiduous care, he would surely 
be is a situation where he would be most 
likely to come to a sense of his miscon- 
duct— where he would be taught the value 
of thaf^dcstiny which he was foolishly put- 
ting to hazard, and perceive how much he 
was trencbiDg on the comforts and happi- 
ness of those whom he holds most dear. 
After tliis experiment, let the young man 
return to the College : and if his conduct 
shall not E^pear to have undergone any 
improvement, let the Professors msticate 
him again^ and let them repeat the punish- 
ment as often aa they shall sec occasion for 
it if then, at the end of the time pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament for his ad- 
mission to the service, it shall appear that 
he-fe not qualifietl for his appointment, by 
having kept the necessary number of terms, 
and’^by having conformed himself to the 
reflations of the College, the consequences 
would be, that he himself would be the 
known instrument of his own degradation 
and loss of appointment, and the odium 
attending an act of painful severity would 
be r^Oved frc«n the Professors. I do 
not mean to offer this as the sole arrange- 
ment that I should wish, upon delibera- 
tion, to see adopted ; but I am of opinion 
that this and other alterations might be 
made by the Directors, witli the concur- 
rence of the Board of Controul, to the 
evid^ improvement of the institution. 
{ffear /) In the course of these discus- 
sions, what is called the statute of selec- 
tion has been repeatedly referred to. I am 
sure there is not a gentleman in this room, 
who holds in more perfect detestation than 
I do^ this odious statute of selection, I 
reiafiber very well the period when it 
was proposed, and it is with a feeling of 
sstis&cri^ I now stare, tliat I then °did 
all iflinypowerto p;. v, nj ij fro,- p i^si: tr. 
'Xlddse^g^tleme;:. i",* 

body' of Directors or the Proprietoi^ who 
wMld'stftt stand up for this statute, ap- 
pab to life not to have well considered its 
eflects. 5 f ^ will, with the leave of the 
Court, read die wenrds of the first section 
of the statute ; they are as fe.Mows : * in 
cases of improper behaviour, where, from 


a number of students being present, whe- 
ther at lectures^ hall, dmpd, or ^sev^ere, 
the offenders ^nho% be detecfcd*, hf si^c- 
tion diaift be m»le of tihose most likely “to 
be concerned**— Of those TTWSf Who 
concerned ! {Skocking f ftom seVetol 
IVoprietors.) Now it goes on in tlfeto 
terms : ‘ of those most likely to be Con- 
cerned, who, on their inability to clem' 
themselves, and’ — only observe what fol- 
lows, — ‘and declining to gwe up the 
delinquent^ shall be subject to punishment 
according to the nature of the olfonce;' 
— Declining to give up the deluiquerit ? 
there is the odious part of the statute, I 
say it is most disgraceful and most 
mischievous in its principle, because it 
renders a boy instrumental in the punish- 
ment of his associate, in whatever com- 
mon act of imprudence may have been 
the subject of inquiry. I say. Sir, that 
no college can stand the test of ex- 
perience which entertains a law founded 
on so odious a principle. {^Hcar / J I 
have to offer now a few words on the sub- 
ject of the disturbances which produced 
the expulsions so frequently alluded to. 
I regret that event on account of the 
young men themselves, and on account of 
tlieir connexions, because I think that 
an appeal to that extreme punishment 
which irrevocably closes the prospects of 
the students, might have been prevented, 
by the seasonable application of the mea- 
sure of rustication- I say now, upon the 
authority of information as unexception- 
able as any that has been relied on in the 
course of this discussion, that notwith- 
standing all the odious character assl^ed 
to this roWj there was not a young man 
engaged in it who would not have readily 
held up his hand and prevented the 
slightest insult from being offfered to atty 
one of the Professors : for there is among^ 
the boys that regard for the ProfessoiS 
which would restrain them, even in their 
wildest moments of excess, from any per- 
sonal disrespect towards those gentlemen. 
Now, Sir, how much better would it have 
been, if the milder punishment of rubri- 
cation had been resorted to, instead of a 
punishment which produces such dreadful 
and irrevocable effects. {Hear /) P can- 
not concur in the proposition of the Jfotl. 
Proprietor (Mr, Kinnaird) ; but ^ am 
convinced of the necessity of matiy itera- 
tions being made in the system of disci- 
pline pursued at the College. If these 
changes were effected, 1 am persuaded 
that the College would by degiees be ren- 
dered a most useful institution,” {Hear 
The Hon. Z). Kinnaird rose to reply.— 
After a discussion of such unusual lengrii, 
he hoped it would not be considereddn- 
respectful to those gentlemen who opposed 
his motion if he passed by severd objec- 
tions which had been urged against it. 
And he confessed, that be did not feel it 
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any part of lus duty to answer those ob- 
jections ; because, as soon as he directed 
the attentimi of the Court to the real ques- 
tion in this case, they would see, that al- 
most uniformly the reasoning tliat had 
been resorted to bore no allusion to the ar- 
guments he had made use of, and had little 
if any reference to the specific proposition 
which he had moved. Indeed, he should 
rather have said, that out of the speeches of 
the different gentlemen who were adverse 
to the motion, he could have collected 
arguments in greater number, and of 
greater force, in favour of his views, than 
w’ere furnished by those who addressed tlie 
Court on the same side with himself : and, 
if any illustration could more powerfully 
than another convince the Court of the 
impossibility of the College going on in 
the present system — of the impossi- 
bility of those wishes whicli had been 
expressed for the termination of all fur- 
ther discussions on the subject being rea- 
lized — if any decided proof were wanted 
of the certainty that the sulject would 
continue to be agitated, that illustration 
and that proof would be found in the 
speech of the Hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down. For although he (Mr. IGn- 
naird) had most diligently abstained from 
offering any opinion as to the policy of 
preserving the College itself, or as to the 
details of its economy, and still less as 
to the conduct of the IVofessors, the Hon. 
Baronet, unmindful of this example, and 
turning away from the real question before 
him, wandered into a discussion on the 
internal regulations of the College, and 
with a severity which was most honoura- 
ble to his feelings, and most justly applied 
to the occasion, condemned the statute of 
selection, as being most odious — nay, went 
so far as to characterize the recent expul * 
signs as most improper, and even im- 
pugned the discretion of the Professors 
which had led to that fatal measure. 
{^Hear !') Now, what w^as the proposition 
submitt^ by him to the consideration of 
the Court? Was it not, that the Professors 
should not be competent to do that which 
the Hon* Baronet so bitterly lamented : 
namely, consign to ruin a young man 
for an act of indiscretion, to which such a 
puni^iment was wholly disproportionate ? 
■Hiis was the import of the motion now 
before them. The Professors were now 
upon their trial, and the Hon. Baronet 
would* for one, convict them of an im- 
proper exercise of discretion. As long as 
that dreadful penalty, expulsion, with its 
ruinous txmsequences, existed, so long, he 
trusted, would there be found in that 
Court men to express their opinions of 
its cruelty and Impolicy. Ihe Court 
would see that it was not of the statutes of 
the Collie that he complained, but of the 
law of die land. It naturally followed 
that the discipline of the College must 
Asiatic Joitrn. — No. 101. 


sufier, when the united opinions of all 
established, that the regulations* which ware 
intended to maintain that discipline, bad 
been so far abused as to be made the 
instruments of great and unnecessary im- 
pression. He entirely concurred with the 
Hon. Baronet in opinion that the punish- 
ment of expubion should be reserved ex- 
clusively for acts of moral turpitude ; but 
the Court would see, that if they adopted 
the proposition now submitted to them, 
tliey might still continue the power of 
expelling in the hands of the Professors, 
to be exercised according to the jM'esent 
usage, or under new modifications, as they 
might think fit. Speaking upon a general 
view', he need not remind the Court, that 
expulsion was never intended as a punish- 
ment of itself. A young man at school 
might be told, “ you cannot be here, it is 
improper that you should remain in this 
school,” and, if expelled, it was not meant 
that the measure of expulsion itsel f 
should be considered as a punishment 
drawm upon him by his misconduct ; no, 
public opinion inflicted the punishment. 
'Fhe public would ask the grounds on 
which the expulsion was resorted to ; and, 
upon a knowledge of the measure, would 
determine w'hetlier it should be the source 
of disgrace or not. Thus, tJie intent of 
an expulsion, as to the measure itself, was 
simply to remove a person from the school, 
whom, for whatever cause (it might be a 
good or bad one), the directors of the 
establishment deemed to be an imfit as- 
sociate for the rest of the students. Hence, 
then, it was a mistake to suppose that the 
mere circumstance of expulsion attached 
disgrace to a young man ; but, least of all 
was it meant as a punishment for ever. 
He was surprised to hear it maintained 
that expulsion should disqualify a man 
from entering into the service at all; b»- • 
cause it surely did not follow that a 
young man who was expelled was a dis- 
honourable person. An opinion had been 
expressed by an Hon. Proprietor near him, 
which called for some explanation on his 
part : he had never said that the institu- 
tion was granted by the Directors as a 
boon, in the unqualified sense in which it 
was understood ; he had said this : th^ it 
being, in the first instance, laid down as 
a principle, that the young men who sought 
appointments in their civil service should 
be possessed of a certain extent of acquire- 
ments, the Company did open an institu- 
tion where these necessary qualifications 
might be obtained; and, in that re^>ect, 
the granting of such a facility mi^t 
considered as a boon. But ho did also 
contend, that by making it oblig^iy In 
the candidates for appmntmenta to spend 
a certain interval of tune thera^ subj^t to 
all the hazards which the peculiv dtsciplme 
of the College opened upon thsm, they 
did, in fact, convert this boon into pe* 
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nalty; because ail tlie merit of an uni- 
form virtuous life would be set aside by 
one single bad action. Several Hon. 
Directors and Proprietor, and especially 
an Hon. Gentleman, on the other side 
(Mr. Grant), had endeavoured to inspire 
tlie Court with an apprehension for al- 
most the safety of their existence, in case 
they once called upon Parliament for its 
interposition. Now, he begged to know 
from those gentlemen, what was there so 
vicious in llie principle on which their 
charter was granted, which led them to 
fear that any inquiry by Parliament must 
be followed by a deprivation of tlieir 
rights. He, for one, disclaimed holding 
the share which he enjoyed of the interest 
of the Company as matter of sufferance. 
He did not sit there by the toleration of 
any powder, but in virtue of an acknow- 
ledged right, the safety of which he saw 
no reason to suppose w ould be disturl^ed. 
But an Hon. Proprietor had followed up 
this announcement of alarm, by ask- 
ing, “ If Parliament does meet your 
wishes so far as to repeal this (in your 
opinion) obnoxious clause, are you pre- 
pared to say that it will accord with you 
in adopting the next step, and enact that 
which you propose to substitute ?” But, 
in point of fact, there w'as no second pro- 
position of the sort, there was nothing to 
be substituted ; there was nothing a^ked 
of Parliament further than the simple 
repeal of one impolitic clause. At pre- 
sent, the College Council had the power, 
with the - concurrence of the Board of 
Controul, of making regulations for the 
government of the College. The only 
thing that they had not the power of doing, 
was to admit a young man to' an exa- 
mination who w^as not educated at 
Haileybmy College. That power being 
added to the rest that they enjoyed, left 
them still at liberty to make what regula- 
tions they pleased for the College. For 
this purpose, he proposed that they should 
go before Parliament, after having first 
discussed it in public, and taken the opi- 
nion of the public upon it. When gentle- 
men talked about the hazards of the inter- 
ference of Parliament, did they remember 
it was competent to any member of 
either house to agitate the subject if he 
pleased? He begged the Court to re- 
member the circumstances under which this 
clause was enacted ; all that they origi- 
nally did was to call upon Parliament to 
crei^ some useful restraint, in order to 
obviate the too great facility there then 
was of sending young men out to India. 
They went before the Legislature with a 
sdf-denying ordinance in their hands, and 
asked them to impose it: he, for one, 
would not hesitate to say, that the Com ♦ 
pany derived great advantage from tlie 
measure, but it had now worked its in- 
tended effect. The necessity of an ex. 
tended education to their civil servants was 


now so notorious, that no oue would think 
of sending out a young man imperfectly 
prepared for the duties he undertook. 
All, then, they would have to ask Parlia- 
ment, was no longer to continue a r^itric- 
tive clause, which law and public opinion 
would, when once it was got rid of, never 
agitate again ; ‘whether or no it was 
better to send their civil servants to India 
a little earlier or a little later, according 
to their degree of qualifications, was a 
different question from saying that they 
would allow no other mode of education 
in the Company’s service, than tliat which 
was established at Haileybury, Were 
there no means of ascertaining a young 
man’s competency, unless he went through 
a certain number of terms at Haileybury ? 
They bad heard, indeed, that his acquire- 
ments, but not his morals, could be ascer- 
tained. How did they take tutors for 
their children? upon general character; 
and would they not have the same oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the qualifications of 
those who were fit for their civil service in 
India, if the compulsory education at 
Haileybury were thrown open? All they 
had a right to ask of these young men of 
nineteen years of age, was he upright in 
his conduct, and well-grounded in his 
attainments; the presumption was, that 
the young man nas upright who came 
before them untainted, and his attainments 
could be quite as well ascertained by a 
proper test, as it could be by the pro- 
bationary residence at Haileybury, It 
was idle to talk of the jealousy that would 
be excited by the opposing examinations, 
for when they were conducted viva voce 
and publicly, when all were subject to the 
same difficulties, there could be no undue 
advantage ; indeed, they could have no 
better way of examining than by com- 
paring one with the other ; there could 
be no difficulty in obtaining a fair exa- 
mination. Let the Professors of Hailey- 
bury College be the examiners, let the 
examination be public, with a fair ad- 
mission to the tutors of the pupils who 
were educated elsewhere, he would pledge 
his life upon it that the Professors, acting 
upon their own responsibility, and under 
the controul of public opinion, w'ould do 
what was right, and obviate all fair cause 
of complaint. The chances were great, 
that under a new system the College at 
Haileybury would flourish. The Profes- 
sors could have no interest but one, and 
that was to make their system of education 
at Haileybury the best, and to challenge 
fair comparison, when this new stimulus 
was given to their exertions. The Hon. 
and Learned Proprietor (Mr. Grant), 
when he talked of his twenty-six tests, as 
a convincing proof of the improved state 
of education at Haileybury, overlooked 
the very material fact, that he was com- 
paring young men who did not go out to 
India until they were nineteen years of 
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age, with those who had preceded them at 
seventeen years of age, a most essential 
difference, which was in itself sufficiently 
explanatory of the greater proficiency of 
the one in comparison with the* otljer. 
Did he deny the excellence of Haileybury 
College ? No ; it w^as his interest to shew 
tliat the College was good, and ought to 
be better ; in his conscience, he thought 
it had great facilities for education, and 
would soon, upon the plan wliich he pro- 
posed, rise in general estimation ; he 
wanted to have for it the lasting proof of 
public opinion, after being put to a fair 
and unequivocal test. Did those who 
opposed him mean to say that the Col- 
lege was as w^ell conducted as it could be ? 
Certainly not ; for their observation must 
convince them that every day brought 
forth a remarkable improvement in the 
public system of education* This was 
not the case in the same degree some 
years ago ; there w ere veiy few persons to 
be found capable of teaching tlie Oriental 
languages, and they established an effective 
system for imparting that instruction : but 
a great change had since taken place. 
Students might acquire a competent know - 
ledge of the eastern languages, without 
going to Haileybury, Oriental teachers 
were rising in various part of the country ; 
they were to be found in Edinburgh, and 
various other places, in spite of their ex- 
clusive system. There was no use, then, 
in encouraging the old monopoly, when 
they had the opportunity and the power 
of selecting, from the daily en creasing 
number. There was a most excellent argu- 
ment used by an Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Grant), that the Company were unable, at 
present, to send out the supply of writers 
required for the civil service in India. When 
a sudden supply was called for, they had 
them not at Haileybury ; so that there was 
no alternative, but that cither the service 
must wait, or unfit persons must be pre- 
maturely sent out. ( Hear /) Tlie Pro- 
fessors, he bad no doubt, w^ould prefer 
to encounter competition ; he certainly 
should, if he were one of them. As to 
the evening lectures which were alluded 
to, he took it for granted tliat the Pro- 
fessors were right ; if his proposition were 
adopted they would stand on high ground, 
for then they could triumphantly appeal to 
the result, and say, “ see how we flourisli, 
what can you have more?” If public 
opinion were once brought to ]>ear in the 
manner he wished upon this institution, 
then the Professors would have a direct 
and manifest interest in the passing of 
their pupils, and their parents would feel 
an affectionate gratitude towards them ; 
all would have an equal interest in the 
successful issue of the trial. They must, 
in fact, relax their present system, and let 
in the improvements which had crept into 
other schools. A 11 education was, in fact, 
mechanical ; that great improvement by 


which one boy was made to teach another 
was mechanical, and asLonishing in its 
practical effect. It was gratifying to him 
to find, that those w'ho opposed his motion, 
all concurred in one opinion against ffie 
College statutes. He would not say which 
rule was bad or which was good, let 
public opinion decide that. A gentleman 
had talked of an insurance office to be 
established, if the new plan were adopted, 
by which parents, on the payment of a 
premium, could insure the success of their 
children ; he knew uot how far such a 
fanciful theory would be realized, but he 
thought it would be difficult to insure over 
the dangerous shoals of their present sys- 
tem. (A He did not mean to 

deny that the Court of Directors, with 
the concurrence of the Board of Controul, 
had the power of making great improve- 
ments in the w'ay of regulation ; but they 
had not the authority to rescind the com- 
pulsory attendance for four terms at Hai- 
leybury, which was rendered imperative 
by the Legislature, llie Professors ought 
to have the power of sending away a re- 
fractory boy, and telling his parents they 
must try a year’s superintendance of him 
somewhere else, and then bring him back, 
and see what could be made of him. 
(Hear!) The Professors would like the 
exercise of such a power, for it would 
take an unpleasant responsibility from 
their shoulders, and enable them the better 
to maintain discipline, without finally af- 
fecting the ultimate prospects of the indi- 
vidual. In taking the part wdiich he had 
done, he was not actuated by any un- 
friendly feeling towards the College, but 
quite the reverse. In his view, they 
would have the Professors daily on their 
trial by the improved system, in the way 
most agreeable to the principles and feel- 
ings of all honest men — the certainty of 
obtaining and deserving public approval. 
He would substitute this safer, m^n^e 
powerful, searching, mild, lenient con- 
troul, instead of the bad, useless, painful, 
and inefficient one w'hich gave rise to 
these discussions. He hoped that this 
discussion w'ould be the last, and, in the 
name of the Professors, he paiticularly 
asked for the change. With regard to the 
danger of going before Parliament, he 
looked upon it as purely chimerical, as 
almost childish ; he had no reason to 
admire, with particular attachment, the 
House of Commons as at present consti- 
tuted ; but to insinuate that they had 
something to fear, some ground of appre- 
hension and alarm, from taking such a 
remedial application as this into Parlia- 
ment, was most absurd ; such fears were 
idle, and unworthy of them. He felt a 
great responsibility when he earnestly 
pressed them to take the course which he 
recommended, for he had a good deal at 
stake, and knew, that if the Ltgislature 
did notsanction their application, he should 
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tMn damn upon himself a 

gl^ deaiof bbiHie> He was prepared to 
meet this respoBulHlit;, and to rely, in this 
in»tanco> tiiat the wisdom of the Legis- 
la|urfswoiild<wrrect what found wrong. 

He begged all through to be understood 
as speaking merely against the inherent 
evils of their present system. The Hon. 
Proprietor in the spectacles (Mr. Z. IMa- 
caulay) had said, lie heard no charge made 
a^in^ the conduct of the College. He 
(Mr, Kinnaird) had certainly made none, 
for bis argument was founded upon the 
existence of an inherent evil, which no 
maimgemmit could remove, and which 
could only be corrected by an appeal to 
the Legi^ture. Were these expulsions, 
from year to year, no fault ? were these 
adnritted’ discussions and repeats amongst 
the Court of Directors, and the non-ap- 
{dicatioQ of a remedy, no proofs of evil ? 
*1116 Directors knew they were, they could 
not contradict him ; they also knew that 
the £<egis}atnre, at their suggestion, pass- 
ed this compulsory clause, and passed it 
through inadvertency, never thinking at 
the moan^st of the injury it was calculated 
to iniiict. He would ask them, who could 
pause fw a moment with this experience 
before their eyes? Would they have it 
stated) that in the year 1824 they were 
sobigottedto the name of “four terms,” 
that' they' could not carry on a system of 
education without it. Why, the young 
men at Portsmouth' were sometimes put a 
year in advance, after passing a certain 
examination with SclcU, If one boy could 
do 'in one term that which cost another 
twb, why was he to be kept to idle through 
the additional time? It was obvious, that 
ill all general tests they must establish a 
comparatively low criterion, and say, that 
none shrfl go out without having a certain 
qualification. Could they place a young 
man of quick conception in a worse posi- 
tion, than by binding him down to skim 
over light duties, and deny him the ad- 
vance to which bis greater intellect entitled 
Wm ? He recollected many instances of 
vriMness, assoriated with the greatest fa- 
cility of acquirements; the latter came 
with the utmost rapidity, then followed, 
in abnmlance, the spare time, and widi it 
the desire of distinction in all kinds of 
scrapes. • {A laugh.) Again and again 
he i^st urge, that nothing could remove 
the inherent evil of which he complained 
bnt an application to Parliament. Ail 
these results were foreseen by Lord Gren- 
ville) at the time he made his celebrated 
speech in the discussion for the renewal of 
ttusr diartei*. That Noble X^ord then gave 
mid eloquent reasons why, if he had 
destined for their sairice, he should 
prefer educating him elsewhere than at 
Haileylrary. Lwd Grenville altogether 
disapproTCil of the -compulsory j^riod 
(two years) of education ; it was produc- 
'^^^e of no good, and it obviously retarded 


die service : but th^ had been told, this 
monopoly of education created a duralde 
fellowshi{^ that when fresh supplies went 
out to India, they saw and were hailed by 
their old colleague. Really, when gentle- 
men boasted of this ready mxress to society, 
they seemed to forget tliat, in India, hos- 
pitality was so notorious as to be a uni- 
versal virtue. One wmuld think, from 
the value set upon this intercourse of so- 
ciety, that tliese young men were going 
forth to a desert, instead of to a com- 
munity where they were received with 
open arms, and immediately indulged 
with every luxury. The Honourable and 
Learned Proprietor (Mr. Grant) bad said, 
that tlie real question for discussion was, 
had the College answered, in any fair de- 
gree, the intention for which it w*as in- 
stituted ? He (Mr. Kinnaird) must deny 
that to be the question. The College hail 
done great good; there was some education 
now, there had been none before. What 
he asked was, had it answered the high 
anticipations which ought to be formed of 
a great institution ? Was it not capable of 
being made more efficient ? Then the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman asked, was it pro- 
bable the proposed change would efifect an 
improvement ? All lie meant to say was, 
that it would certainly do one thing, it 
would remove an inherent evil. (Hcor /) 
The Professors would then, when they 
sent a boy home, be putting themselves 
and their system upon trial; and they 
would naturally feel the greatest anxiety 
to explain and justify (as he liad no doubt 
they would) their act. The first inference 
always drawn against a school, from which 
boys in great numbers are expelled, is, that 
the system is bad, not the boys. {Hear /) 
The private letters of young men who bad 
been educated at Haileybury had been 
produced in tlie course of this discussion ; 
he objected to such evidence, for all knew 
the almost filial attachment and fond par- 
tiality which young men carried with them 
for the places of their education. The 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman had ap- 
pealed to the verification of his prediction 
of the advantages which he had anticipated 
seven years ago from this College; it was a 
very safe prediction, when the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman knew that they had 
made no arrangements for tlie ad^uate 
education of their civil servants before. 
‘T’hen he went on to say, Uiat he - had 
ascertained, that the prize students - at 
Hailejbury were afterwards the most emi- 
nent among their civil servants in India. 
Why to be sure they must : the best must 
be always the best ; when they tolerated 
only one system of education, the best 
there must be the best any where else. 
But after all their provident care, it ap- 
peared that some sad fellows found their 
Way out to India. {A Imigh.) Now, he 
might as well impute their misconduct to 
the College, as ascribe the improvement 
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of the others to the same source. The 
fact was, and he could not too often re- 
peat it, that the change observable in 
India arose from the ditFerence of age in 
sending out young men, which was now 
nineteen instead of being seventeen years 
of age. Some Gentlemen said, let well 
alone.” This was not treating him fairly, 
for no man had denied that tliere were 
evils inherent in the system. Mr. Mal- 
thus, who had been so often quoted, had 
plainly admitted that there were evils in- 
herent in the institution, and he had stated 
them in bis pamphlet. He (Mr Kin- 
iiaird) had not attacked the Professors, 
but die system which was imposed upon 
them. The Hon. Director (Sir G, Robin- 
son) wished to mitigate the College disci- 
pline, and had complained that the pros- 
pects of twelve young men had been 
mined merely for the commission of 
childish pranks. He differed with him 
there ; he could not call the act of young 
men blowing open their doors with gun- 
powder a childish prank. There was 
certainly no moral turpitude in the of- 
fence, but he thought that after such 
conduct the Professors could not allow 
tlie parties to remain in the College. Still 
the Legislature was wrong in allowing 
any recuperative opportunity elsewhere to 
such young men, and that was the use he 
made of the circumstance in his argument. 
Parliament, he had no doubt, would meet 
their application fairly, and remedy the 
evil. Why should they be so much afraid 
of the House of Commons? They had 
forgot them, altogether, for the space of 
thirty years, after making a famous scape- 
goat of their affairs, in the heat of politi- 
cal contention, and only took them up 
when the question of the renewal of the 
charter made legislative interference ne- 
cesary. He was quite sure, that if they went 
at present before the House of Commons, 
the matter would be adjusted quietly, by 
some half a dozen gentlemen who felt an 
interest in the result; and that, so far from 
the subject inviting general attention, the 
moment it was mentioned the great body 
of the Members of the Honourable House 
would go quietly away to their own pri- 
vate avocations. (^A laugh.') He concluded 
by earnestly pressing the question upon their 
mature and deliberate consideration. It was 
not for destroying, but for repairing and 
perpetuating their College. {^Hear, hear ! ) 

On the question being putfrom the Chair, 
a ballot was demanded, which the Chair- 
man directed to be taken on Wednesday 
the S 1st March. 


JSast-India House f March 24. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
hall Street, pursuant to the terms of the 
Charter. 


The Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.)Tlirtr- 
ing laid before the Proprietors s^dry 
papers which had been presented to l^r- 
liament since the last General Court, pro- 
ceeded to move the question of adjourn- 
ment. 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, he would take 
the liberty which that Quarterly Court 
afforded, to ask what progress was made 
in the selection of the papers which the 
Court of Proprietors, by their vote, had 
directed to be printed, on the subject of 
the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings ? He was aware tiiat those 
papers must be very voluminous, and be 
suggested that they should be printed alto- 
gether. But previously to their being 
completed, he thought it would be ex- 
tremely convenient if an opportunity 
were given to the Proprietors of knowing 
what, in the first instance, it was pro- 
posed to print, so that any suggestkm 
made by them, with respect to any addi- 
tional document which it might seem 
necessary to produce, should be attended 
to. He supposed that the papers selected 
would comprise a general view of the 
military, political, and commercial situa- 
tion of India under the administration of 
the Noble Marquess, Those, he thought, 
were the divisions under which the papers 
would naturally be arranged. There was, 
however, he understood, a paper before 
the Court of Directors, a sort of expose 
on the part of the Noble Marquess him- 
self, and he wished to know whether it 
would be printed amongst the other 
papers ? He was likewise aware that 
some other papers had been laid before the 
Court of Directors, and he was anxious 
to know whether tliey also were to be 
printed ? 

The Chairman had to stale, in answer 
to the Hon, Proprietor, that progress had 
been made in the selection of the papers 
alluded to, and a certain number of them 
had been sent to the printer. It was the 
intention of the Court of Directors not to 
deliver any of those papers until the whole 
series were printed. The paper alluded 
to by the Hon. Proprietor, as coming from 
tlie Marquess of Hastings, would be print- 
ed, [Hear /) The Hon. IVoprietor had 
also referred, though not by name, to 
some papers, w^hich he (the Chairman) 
supposed to be those which had been sent 
to theCourt by an Hon. Baronet, Those pa- 
pers would be printed. [Hear /) The mili- 
tary papers which had already been before 
tlie Proprietoi^, relative to the Nepaul, 
Mahratta, and Pindarree wars, with p(di- 
tical documents connected with those 
transactions, would also be printed. Xlie 
military selection was very nearly com*- 
pleted, and the other selections would be 
got ready as speedily as possible. Prior 
to the papers being delivered to the Pro- 
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{MXiprietors, he was- sure the Court of Di- 
rectors would aSbnl an opportunity to the 
Hod. Mover and his &iends, to submit for 
their consideration the propriety of print- 
ing any other papers, which^ in their view 
of the subject, might be deemed necessary. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird, — “ Can the 
Hon. Chairman give any idea of the time 
when the papers will be ready ?” 

The Chairman said, he could not give 
the Hon. Proprietor any certainty on that 
pmnt, for the political selection had not 
yet been determined on : some of those 
papers were not before the Court of DU 
rectors, but in the possession of the Se- 
cret Committee, and application for leave 
to produce them had been made to the 
Board of Commissioners. Until the Secret 
Committee knew whether they would be 
allowed to lay those papers before the 
Court of Directors, he could not say 
when the selection would be ready ; but 
he could assure the Hon. Proprietor that 
no time would be lost on the occasion. 

The Hon. B. Kinnaird said he was 
quite sure the Hon. Chairman must see 
the great importance of the observations 
he h^ made. The possibility of keeping 
back from the Proprietors certain papers 
which were before the Secret Committee, 
was a matter that deserved very serious 
attention ; yet it appeared that it was 
competent for the Board of Controul to do 
this. The possibility of such a circum* 
stance rendered it very desirable that it 
should be ascertained, before the papers 
were ready for delivery, whether the 
Board of Controul acced^ to or refused 
the request. It was necessary that the 
Proprietors should receive full informa- 
tion on this ptoint ; because, in coming to 
a just estimate of the services of the 
Marquess of Hastings, many of these very 
documents might be of the first-rate im- 
portance. If tliey were witliheld, the 
Noble Marquess might be placed in a 
situation in which justice could not be 
done to him. . He therefore hoped that a 
statement would be made, as early as pos- 
sible, as to the success of the application. 

The Chairman wished it to be clearly 
understood, that he had not stated That 
those papers would be refused ; all he 
meant to say was, that until t^ Secret 
Committee received an answer to the re- 
quest made to the Board of Commissioners, 
he could not state when tlie papers would 
be ready. 

Mr. Traiit took the liberty of observing, 
that as financial papers were mentioned, 
and as, amongst those papers, there would 
probably be found an account of the reve- 
nues of Bengal and of the ceded territo - 
ries on Uie west of the Jumna, during the 
administration of the Marquess of Welles, 
ley, and during the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, it was, he thought, 
of importance, that that account should 
be laid before the Court, 


The Chairman said, he could not state 
whether such an account as that alluded to 
by the Hon. Member existed ; but he 
trusted that such a selection of papers 
would be made as would be perfectly suf- 
ficient for the purpose of elucidating the 
administration of the Marquess of Has- 
tings, 

INDIA BONDS. 

The Chairman again put the question of 
adjournment, when 

General Thornton rose, and stated that 
he wished to propose a motion which ap- 
peared to him to be of some consequence. 

The Chairman . — The gallant Gene- 
ral may ask a question, but he cannot 
make a motion. The question before the 
Court is — that the Court do now adjourn.** 

General Thoimton observed, that the 
question of adjournment was put quite 
suddenly, and before he was aware of it. 
He trusted that no form of that kind 
would be suftered to interfere witli his 
motion, which he pledged himself would 
not detain the Court long. It was a mo- 
tion with respect to India bonds, and 
couched in terms perfectly respectful to 
the Court of Directors. The interest paid 
on India bonds, and the premium they 
bore, was too high ; and it was of very 
great importance to the public that the 
rate of interest should be lowered. The 
motion be would take the liberty of read- 
ing was : 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the Court of Directors to take into im- 
mediate consideration the propriety of 
giving the necessary notice for the purpose 
of a reduction of the present annual inte- 
rest of per cent, paid on India bonds — 
a measure which, it appears to this Court, 
would not only be beneficial to the Pro- 
prietors, but likewise advantageous to the 
public ; the present premium per centum 
paid for India bonds being about 80s., 
rendering it manifest that the existing in- 
terest is unnecessarily high, and therefore 
injurious to the Proprietors, whilst the 
public is deprived of that accommodation 
which India bonds, at a moderate pre» 
mium, are so well calculated to afford.** 

The Chairman submitted to the gallant 
General, whether it was proper to bring 
forward a question of such importance, by 
way of motion, at the Quarterly General 
Court, without notice ? This was a sub- 
ject of a financial nature ; and the gal- 
lant General must himself feel, that of 
course the rate of interest on India bonds 
must form a part of those pecuniary con- 
siderations to which the attention of the 
Court of Directors was particularly called. 
He was quite satisfied the Court would 
agree with him, that this subject, amongst 
others, was one of that peculiar species, 
the consideration of which ought to be 
left to the Executive Body. {Hear.) 

General Thornton said, he merely wish- 
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ed to call the attention of the Directors to 
the subject. He should be perfectly satis- 
fied with their decision, whatever it might 
be. 

The Hon. D. ICinnaird said, the gallant 
General’s object had been quite answered, 
for he had called the attention of the Court 
of Directors to the subject. If, however, 
he wished, contrary to their judgment, to 
place his sentiments on record, he had 
better give a formal notice for some future 
period. If the gallant General pressed 
the question now, he must perceive that 
the Directors would out- vote the Proprie- 
tors at once. laugh /) It was a ques- 
tion of importance, and certainly the 
gallant General had a right to bring it 
forward; but he thought the Court of 
Directors could give very sound reasons 
for not altering the rate of interest at this 
moment. 

General Thornton said he would not 
press the question on the Court, but he 
wished it to be put from the Chair. 

The Chairman . — Tlie question is * that 
this Court do now adjourn.’ ” 

The Hon. D, Kinnaird . — The gallant 
General may move, tliat all the words 
after tlie word “ that ” be omitted, for the 
purpose of propo>ing in their place his 
own motion, by way of amendment. 

The Chainnan was surprised that the 
gallant General, who had been so long a 
member of the Legislature, could imagine 
that lie could have taken any other course, 
save that of moving an adjournment, 
when there was no question before the 
Court for discussion. 

Tile Hon. I). Kinnaird apprehended the 
regular course for the gallant General to 
take would be, to move that all the words 
after the word ‘‘that ” be left out, for the 
purpose of inserting his motion by way of 
amendment. 

The De^mly Chairman (\Vm, Astell, 
Esq.) diftWed from the Hon. Proprietor 
on the point of form. He did not mean 
to say any thing as to the injudiciousness 
of bringing forward a motion on so deli- 
cate a subject as the interest of India 
bonds without previous notice, but would 
merely confine himself to the question of 
form. It did appear to him that no ques- 
tion could interfere with the question of 
adjournment ; if that proposition were 
negatived, then, indeed, the gallant Ge- 
neral might liring forward w’hat motion he 
pleased. But prior to the entertainment 
of the present motion of tlie gallant Ge- 
neral, the Court must, he apprehended, 
negative the question of adjournment ; 
until that was done, the gallant General 
could not proceed without violating the 
established practice of this Court, and, as 
he believed, of other deliberative assemblies. 

General Thornton said he believed that, 
ih point of order, the Hon. Deputy Chair- 
- man was- perfectly right ; but he had 
known instances in the House of Com- 


mons, where the question of adjournment 
had been put, and afterwards withdrawn 
from motives of courtesy, when a gentle- 
man expressed a wish to move something 
that was not calculated to create a debate. 
If, however, the motion of adjournment 
were brought forward to defeat any pro- 
position, it was of course, persisted in. 
He had known many instances where, 
after the question of adjournment had been 
put, a member had got up, and had been 
heard by the House. The adjournment 
in this case was, he repeated, moved as 
liastily as possible. It even seemed to him 
to be irregular, and he had hoped that 
the Hon, Chairman would have with- 
drawn his motion to let his (General 
Thornton’s) be brought forward. He 
only wished to have his motion put that it 
might be recorded. 

The Chairman said he was very sorry 
that he could not concede this point. The 
galhant General has argued, that the mo- 
tion of adjournment was hastily put. Now 
he (the Chairman) had stated, in the usual 
form, that this was a Quarterly General 
Couj't, and, no other business offering, he 
moved an adjournment ; this was the regu- 
lar course, and he could not proceed in 
any other way. He knew, that in the 
Hou'lG of Commons, a motion was sofrtl&- 
tiraes made to put an end to a debate by 
moving “ that this House do now ad- 
journ and that, for the purpose of per- 
mitting tlie ordinary business to go on, 
an adjournment of the specific debate was 
agreed to ; but this was not analogous to 
tlie present case. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird again argued, 
that, on a motion for adjournment, or any 
thing else, it w'as competent for him to 
move, that all the words after the word 
“that” be omitted, in order to make 
room for the insertion of any amendment 
he pleased. If any new light could he 
throw n on so plain a proposition, he could 
assure the Hon. Chairman that he was 
very anxious to be enlightened. If it 
were moved to adjourn this Court to this 
day fortnight, or this day three weeks, 
might he not move a contraction or an 
extension of the period ? The first mo- 
tion which was made, after the regular 
business had been gone through which 
the Court was met to transact, was, as a 
matter of course, that the Court do now 
adjourn ; and he contended it was on 
that motion that business could most regu- 
larly be brought forward, because it was 
a motion which shewed that there was no 
farther business then pending. In such 
a cas^', if be got up and said he had some 
business which he wished to submit to 
the Court, he had a right to do so ; arid 
the proper way of effecting that object 
would be, by moving to omit all th^ 
words after the word “ that,” and intro- 
ducing in their place his proposition as an 
amendment. 
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The Chairman said, the couise he had 
pui^iiped was p^fecdy regular. He bad 
stated fir^ that tliis was a 

Qu^rC^Iy. Court. gallant 

then to have .declared that 
be to submit a motion to the 

Court, ^ of that, he got up after 

the'a^ourUm^nt was moved, and pro- 
ceeded Xo, address the Court, Ihe gal- 
laiU| Geh^ral was informed that he might 
asb pU qpesl^du, but that it was too late to 
ma^e a motion^ and dien he placed the 
m^dier pp the gmund of courtesy. His 
(U^ Chairman's) opinion was, that if the 
Coi^ wished to go on with tlie gallant 
G^eral's motion, they must negative the 
proposition for adjournment which was 
now before them. 

General Thornton then gave notice, that 
he WQuld,, at the next Quarterly General 
Coi^, if.no earlier opportunity occurred, 
propose ^is motion, which he handed in 
to me Clerk. 

' tfAltEYBURY COLLEGE, 

Thfe Hon. Kinnaird said, a ques> 
tion f5^ tp }>e decided by ballot in tlie 
coid^ a few day? (he meant that rela- 
tive* to' ilaSteybury College), which, al- 
though , he knew it wou Id surprise the 
Hon. Chairman and many of his col- 
lei^gues, he expected to be carried by a 
lar^'d^bHty, {A laugh.) In that case, 
he Api^^nded it would not be necessary 
for«i«i*rdp:rf'etors to go through any other 
foHiis diose which had already 

beeh'Teaorted to,' The Directors would 
then, he su^osed, proceed at once to 
caj?1^..^1n^ raect the wishes of the Pro- 


prietors, by causing a pelition to be ira- 
mediately drawn up and presented to Par- 
liament on the subject. He asked for 
information, as he wished to know wlo- 
ther the Court of Directors would imme^ 
diately proceed to have such a petition 
drawn up ? 

The Chairman. — “ If, unfortunately, 
the question should l>e carried, which, 
however, I do not anticipate, I have only 
to state, tliat tlie Court of Directors will 
consider it tlieir duty to have a petition 
drawn up and properly presented to Par- 
1 lament. ’ ’ — Adjourned . 


March 31. — A ballot was taken on Mr. 
Kinnaird’s motion, relating to Hailey bury 
College ; at six o’clock the glasses were 
closed and delivered to the scrutineers, 
when the numbers were declared, 


For the motion 272 

Against it 400 


Majority against the motion ...128 


Erratum . — In the Debate of March 3, 
reported in our last number, instead of 
the closing paragraph, p. 453, announc- 
ing an adjournment of the question, tlie 
following should be inserted, viz. 

The motion of the Chairman for the 
production of all papers relative to the 
Marquess of Hastings’ administration was 
carried. — It was subsequently, also, on the 
Chairman’s motion, agreed that those pa- 
pers should be printed, and the Court then 
adjourned, sine die. 


Kl0iatic ilntelltgencr. 


CALCUTTA. 

* CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

X Judicial D^jiartment. 

30. Mr. W. O- Salmon, Senior 
Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Coifit qf Circuit for division of Calcutta. 

. ‘ , Efditioal Department. 

Now,, 14, Mt- David Scott, Agent to 
Gotempr General on North-Extern Fron- 
tier ^ngal, wd Civil Commissioner in 
Ritogpore. *• 

Territorial Department. 

Head Assis- 
df S^retary to Board of 
Rey^tai^ in Itiowei* Hrevinces. 

iftr. J; l^iAer, l>Xi% Collector 

ofdGfew€taittMDrld C^ciitta. 

R, CAvtwng&t, Asristant to 
SaltA^eiAaAdColleetorof Hi^lee. 

Ibfcr. G. F, Biwn, Assistant 
in office oT Aecrelary to Board of Reve- 
nue in Lower Provinces. 


16. Mr. H. Batson, 3d Member (rf* 
Board of Revenue in Western Provinces. 

SO. TTie Hon. J. R. Eiphinstone, Sen. 
Member of Board of Revenue in Antral 
Provinces. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, Oct. 10, 1823.^301^ N.I. 
Ens. F. V. McGrath to be Lieut., vice 
Curgenven, deceased, with rank frmn 11 
Sept. 1823. 

Med. Depart. Dep. Su^rmt. Stirg. J. 
Browne to be Superintcddl Sorg., and 
Surg. J, Jf^nstOn to be Dep. SiQM^n- 
tend. Surg., ftdm. 25 July 1823, m ,suc- 
cessie® to Keys, dec. " * 

Capt. 1. MaKng, 32df K.I., to o^ciate 
as Town and Fort Adi. of Fdrt,^Itam, 
during absence of Chpt. WiUyaton. 

Messrs. K. Grote and G. H*. Swinley 
admitted Cadets of Artil., and promoted 
to 2d-Lieuts. 
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Messrs. T. Shuldliam, H. Kirke, and 
F. Greslej admitted Cadets of Inf., and 
proAioted to Ensigns. 

Head-QjttOTierSf Cawnpore^ Sept^ 20, 
lS23.‘*^Tbo Commander-in- Chief is pleas- 
ed titr officers to regts. and bats., con- 
sequent to the promotions and airange- 
meAts fy/t fttew regiments, as follows : 
T^ative Infantry. 

Is^ Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. W. Hickey 
(A^. Cal. K. Militia), C. J. Oldfield 
(Cftumparun Light Inf.) and W. Y. 
Torckler; Ensigns R. Macdonald, H. 
Smith, and A. Bogle. — 2d Bat. Capt. S. 
Speck; Lieut. I. Cooper; Ensigns B. 
Boswell and P. Goldney. 

2d Uegt. Ist Bat. Maj. F. A. Weston; 
Capt. T. J. Baldwin; Lieuts. (B. C.) 
A. F. P. MacLeod, W. Mackintosh, W. 
Murray, and R. E. Battley; Ensigns 
W. Stewart and M . W. Gilmore — 2d 
Bat. Capt. J. Donaldson ; Lieuts. F. 
Warwick and B. Bygrave ( Pioneers) ; 
Ensigns J. Peacocke, and N. S. Nesbitt. 

3/i Begt. Bat. Capt. .1. Taylor ; 
Lieuts. E. Wakefield and T. H. New- 
houses Ensigns W. D. Stewart, D. C. 
Kelller and II. W. J. Wilkinson.— 2d 
Bat. Capt. W. P. Cooke; Lieuts. J. Mur- 
ray, J. H. Clarkson, and A. K. Agnew; 
Ensigns tV. Macgeorge (furloughj, and 

O. B, Thomas. 

Begi. 1st Bat. Lieuts. J. K. Me 
Caustand (1st Nusseree Bn.), H. Hud- 
dleston, and W. G. Cooper; Ensigns M. 
Smith and Hon. H. Gordon. — 2d Bat. 
Lieuts. J. Platt and C. Chester; Ensigns 

A. Arabin (Pioneers) and W. H. R, Bo- 
land. 

5th Begt. Bat. Lieut.- Col. W. P. 
Price; Maj. W. G. Patrickson ; Capt. 

D. G. Scott ; Lieut. E. E, Ludlow ; En- 
signs T, Gear and J. Stephen.— 2d Bat. 
Maj. G. Cooper ; Capt. W. Price ; Lieuts. 
F. B. Cortield, F. B. Todd, and J. Mac- 
lean; Ensigns A. C. Dennistoun and J. 
H. Craigie. 

1st Bat. Lieut.-Col. C. Poole; 
Maj. ^ P. Bishop; Capt. F. M. Cham- 
bers; Lieuts. J. Brooke, C. Gale, andj, 
Butler; Ensigns J. Hannay (furlough) 
and J. R. Bigge.— 2d Rat. Capt. R. Blis- 
set; Lieuts. M. Ricliardson (furlough), 
and E J. Betts ; Ensigns. A, L. Barwell 
(furlough) and F. W. Anson. 

7th Begi. 1st Bat. Maj. G. Cunning- 
ham ; Capt. A. Macdonald ; Lieuts. B. 
W., Ehbart, W. Foley, (furlough), J. 
Burney, .and J* Welchman ; Ensigns C, 
Coramelme ai^ J. Cragie.— 2d Bat. Maj. 

P. T, Ccxnyii • C^pc. E. Gwatkin ; Lieuts. 

B. W. Beatson, and J. P. Wade ; Ensigns 

E. Sl Sturt and F. W. Hardwick. 

Bat. Lieuts. J. £. Lan- 
dere and F. C. Keeves; Ensigns H. 
Charltoij, and ,E. I)ii P. T6wpsbend.-^->2d 
Bat. Lieuts. F, Gerard, B. Birch, ofid G« 
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Wilson ; Ensigns A. S. Singer and G* E* 
Van H^huysen. 

9th J?cgf. 1st Bat. Lient—Col. 

Popham ; Lieuts. C. Farmer, G. R. TS&- 
bot, aitd O. Lomer ; Kn^gns H. T<^d 
and C. J. F. Burnett. — 2d Bat. Capt. W. 
Guise ; Lieuts. W. H, Riipp^ and C.H. 
Naylor; En^gns S. Williams and J. 
Dyson. 

lOth Begt. 1st Bat. Lieut.-Col. H. 
Bowen ; Maj. T, Newton ; Capts. P. 
Dudgeon, H. E. Peach, and E. Fell ; 
Lieuts. A. B. Armstrong, C. G. Macan, 
and J, Burney ; Ensigns A, MacDonald 
(furlough), H. M. Graves, and C. S. Bar- 
berie. — 2d Bat. Lieuts. M. Dormer (fur- 
lough), C. V. Wylde, R, Cheiwode, and 
W. Strutliers ; Ensigns J. Buncombe and 
H. N. Worsley. 

lltk Brgt. lit Bat. Lieuts. T. Cooke, 

J. Evans, and R. J. H. Birch (furlough) ; 
Ensigns J. C. PMwden (furlough), W. 
Hunter, and R. Riddell. — 2d Bat. I^eut. 

R. McNair and Ens. H. Stone. 

\2th Ji>gt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. W.L, Lud- 
low and J. L. Fairer (furlough) ; En*« 
signs W. Innes and^. S. Hod^on.— 2d 
Bat. Lieuts. T. Golduey and J. Corfiqld ; 
Ensigns R. H. Miles, E. Corner, and 1*. 

H. Scott. 

\?>th Begt. Lieut. -Col. -Com. J. L.t, 
Richardson. — l,?t Bat. Capts. A. Roberts 
and C. Savage ; Lieuts. C, J. Huthwaite 
and J. B. D. Galian ; Ensigns W. IVf. 
Trition and L H. Handscomb.— *24 Rat- 
Capt. R. Seymour; Lieuts. G. M. S- 
Robe and A, Watt ; Ensigi^ G. Bur- 
ford and W. Glen. 

IMh Begt. 1st Bat. Capts. R. Hornby 
and D. D. Anderson ; Lieuts. R. AV. Hal- 
hed, W. Rutherford, and G, N. Irvine ; 
Ensigns J. A. Fairhead and H. FiU Si- 
mons.— 2d Rot. Maj. J. Simpson ; Capt. 

A. Stewart; Lieuts. A. Hodges, H. C. 
Boileau, and W. Wise ; Ensigns J. Ches- 
ney and J. Bracken. 

15tk Hegt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. E. N. 
Tovvnse^ and J. G. Gordon;, Ensigns 
W. H. l-t’acock and R. Menzies. — 2d 
Bat. Lieuts. C. Manning, J. AV. Rowe, 
and A. L. Durie ; Ensigns W. R. Cor- 
field and C. R. Eyre. 

ICtfi Begt. 1st Bat. Capt. J. H. LesWr ; 
Lieuts. G. Irvine, and A. E. McMurdo; 
Ensigns J. Campbell and W. MitcheW.^ 
2(1 Bat. Miq. P. Starling; Lietrts. 'E. F. ^ 
Spencer, A. Lewis, and J. W. Colquhduh 
(2d Nusseree Bn.); En-igns F. - 

and T. W. Bohon. ^ 

17 th Beg^. Lieut. -Col. -Com. Jf 
net, CB.— Ut Bat. Maj. E. F, WaCftmpj,; 
Capt. W. Mathew; Lieuts- H. 
naud, R. Angelo, and J. Gibb ; £itsig0i 
G. T. Marshall and W. Browaiapiit*-*^ 
Ral. lieuC-Col. T Penitfa; 

Mercer i lieuts. J. Shettl mSk j 
hanv; Eosigns H, 'More, and T. 

18M Begt. lit Bat. Lieut, -Cob ft. 
VoL. xvri. 4 B 
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Pitman; Capts, H. L. White (dg. dy. 1st 
Bn. 20tl)) and C. Goodby ; Lieuts. W. 
Beveridge, \V. C. Carleton, and B. Scott 
(leave to Cape) ; Ensigns A. E. Camp- 
bell and A. Jackson. — 2d Bat. Maj. P. 

I. e Fevre ; Capt. J. Herring ; Lieuts. T. 
L. Kennedy (Chumpaurun Lt. Inf.) and 
IT. B. Smith; Ensigns F. Thomas and 

F. C. Milner. 

I9th Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. T. C. Wil- 
ton and J. Blencowe ; Ensigns W. Clif- 
ford and W. J. B. Knyvett. — 9.d Bat. 
Lieuts. J, Roxburgh (furlough), and W, 
Palmer ; Ensigns H, F. Broderip and 
W. E. Hay. 

20Lk Regt. 1st Bat. Maj. T. Murray; 
Capt. H. Burney ; Lieuts. S. F. Hannah 
and S. Long; Ensigns C. B. Hall and 
R. Chitty. — 2d Bat. Lieut.-Col. R. Hamp- 
ton ; Major W. Nott; Lieuts. A. A.M il- 
liamson, R. U. Margrave, and J. H. Van- 
renen (2d Nusseree Bn.*) ; Ensigns G. L), 
Johnstone and S. R. Bagshawe. 

21 St Regt. \st Bat. Maj. C. Peach ; 
Capt. B. B. Wilkins; Lieuts, J. Gibbs 
and R. Stewart; f'nsigns T. Halyell and 
K. B. Flamiiton. — Bat. Capt. D. Wil- 
liamson ; Lieuts. (1? C.) J. O. Clarkson, 

J. Cumberlege, and F.W. Birch ; Ensigns 
W. Tritton and M. T. West. 

22d Regt. Bat. Lieuts. J. Bartle- 
man, and J. Woodburn ; Ensign H. 
Fowle. — 2d Bat. Lieuts. R. Campbell 
and H, Mackintosh ; Ensigns A. Webster, 
H. Lyell, and J. Burnett. 

23d Regt. Bat. Lieut.-Col. C. W. 
R. Povoleri ; Maj. G. Birch ; Capts. J. 
N. Jackson and W. Stirling ; Lieuts. C. 
Bracken, C. Guthrie, and J, Russell ; En- 
signs K. Campbell and F. Bennett. — 2d 
Bat. Capt. A. Horsburgh ; Lieuts. (Bt. 
Capt.) T. Wardlavv, H. E. Pigot,U. Wil- 
liams, J. C. Tudor, and H. Baseley ; En- 
signs W. T. Savary and R. W. Frazer 
(Gorruckpore Lt. Inf.) 

2\lhRegt. li’/ Bat. Capt. F.W. Frith; 
Lieuts. N, J. Cumbeilcgc, and C. H. S. 
Freeman; Ensigns A. T. Lloyd and T. 
J. Rocke. — •2d Bat. Capt. J. Craigie; 
Lieuts. C, Troup, and A. Charlton ; En- 
signs J. Macdonald, G. Byron, and G. 

C. Armstrong. 

23th Regt. ^st Bat. Lieut.-Col. T. Gar- 
ner; Capts. J. Todd, and R. Blackall ; 
Lieuts. J. F. Douglas, J. Saunders, and 
J. Wyllie (Adjt, Rampoora Bat.); En- 
signs R. Codrington and C. H. Boisra- 
gon.~-2d Bat. Capt. J. R. Knight; Lieut. 

D. Balderston ; Ens. F. Trimmer and J. 
W. Micheil. 

2Sth Regt. l.d Bat. Capt. T, Frobisher; 
Lieut. 11. Somerville (leave to Sea) ; En- 
signs C. Griffin and D. Ross (with Scin- 
dia’s Contingent).— 2d Bat. Lieuts, H. 
Lock (Nizams service), J, Pollard (fur- 
lough), and T. P. Ellis; Ensigns F. 
Moore and S. Stapleton, 

21th Regt. Is/ Bat. Capt. H. A. Mont- 


gomerie ; Lieuts. C. Campbell and W. 

F. Beatson ; Ensigns F. Hunter and L. 
C. Brown. — 2d Bat. Lieuts. A. A. L. 
Corri and O. W. Span (furlough); En- 
signs R.L. Burnett, H, A. Boscawen, and 
B, Stewart (furlough). 

28/// Regt. Is/ Bat. Lieuts. Hon. W. 
Stapleton, E, Squibb, and A. J. Fraser; 
Ensigns W. Freeth and D. Bamfield. — 
2d Bat. Capt. G. Young; Lieuts. D. L. 
Richardson ( Hill Rangers), and A. Clarke 
(furlough); Ensigns W. Peel and R. 
Nelson. 

20th Regt. Is/ Bat. Maj. J. Swinton ; 
Capt. J. Vyse ; Lieuts. H. V. Cary, A.T. 
Davies, and W. G. J. Robe ; Ens. G. 
M Slierer and W. S. Menteath. — 2d Bat. 
Capts. J. Frushard, and W. Martin ; 
Lieuts. E. A. Cumberlege, W. McD. 
Hooper, and W. A. Smith ; Ensigns G. 
A. Mee and J. Lumsdaine. 

SO/Zt Regt. D/ Bat. Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Fast ; Maj. J. Pester ; Capts. H. Norton 
and C. Moore; Lieuts. J. R. Talbot, P. 
Grant, and C. H. Cobbe ; Ensigns F. V. 
McGrath, G. Cox, and J. Tierney.— 2d 
Bat. Capt, E. Fitzgerald ; Lieuts. W. 
M^hAtakcr and T. E. A. Napleton; En- 
signs E. J. Watson and F. Winter. 

31s/ Regt. Col. (Maj.-Gen.) E. S. 
Brougl)tou. — 1st Bat. Maj. J. S. Harriot; 
Capts. B. Roope, E. B. Higgins, G. P. 
Wjmer, and W. Gregory; Lieuts. (Bt. 
Capt.) R. Becher, (B.C.) R. Stewart, 
(B.C. ) J. C. Wotherspoon, (B.C.) B, 
Maltby, J. Tomlinson, J. R. Stock, R, 
A. McNaghten, W. Forbes, W. Glasgow, 
J. C. Sage, and R. C. Jenkins ; Ensigns 

G. Cumiue, W. R. Mitfort, and H. Beaty. 
2d Bat. Maj. C. Martin; Capts. J. A. 
Hodgson, A. Dick, and J. Watkins ; 
Lieuts. (Brev. Capt.) T. Hepworth, (Bt. 
Capt.) F. Crosblcy, (Bt. Capt.) B. Ashe, 

H. G. Nash, E. Marshall, F. J. Bellew, 
G. E. Britten, R. R. Hughes, G. H. 
Cox, J. K. Smith, and J. O. Oldham; 
Ensigns W. M. Ramsay, J. B. Robinson, 
and P. P. Turner, 

32rf Regi. Col. J. W. Adams, C.B. — 
Is/ Bat. Maj. G. Sarg^; Capts. N.Buck, 

I. Maling, P. Brewer, and T. Reynolds; 
Lieuts, (Bt. Capt.) C. Andrews, (Bt. 
Capt.) J. Davies, (Bt. Capt.) W. Jover, 
(Bt. Capt.) F. Mackenzie, J. R. Aire, 
P. C. Anderson, W, Bignell, F. Candy, 
N. Lowis, A. Wilson, and K. F. Mac- 
kenzie; Ensigns A. Knyvett, F. Knyvett, 
and C. B. Kennett. — 2d Bat. 3Iaj, S. H. 
Tod ; Capts. A. Lockett, J. Anderson, J. 
Harris, and T. Robinson ; Lieuts. ( Bt. 
Capt.) G. Jenkins, (Bt. Capt.) R. B. 
Ferguson, (Bt. Capt.) J. B. Smith, J. H. 
Mackinlay, E. E. Isaac, R. McC. Pol- 
lock, R. Wroughton, Hon. W. Hamilton, 
W. Hoggan, R. Houghton, and E. Carte; 
Ensigns W. C. Ormsby and W. Biddulph. 

33d Regt. Lieut.- Col .-Com. G. Car- 
penter,— D/ Bat. Maj. R. C. Garnham ; 
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Capts. J. A. Shadwell, W. Skene, P. M. 
Hay, and W. James; Lieuts, (Bt. Capt.) 
P. Grant, (Bt. Capt.) U. Forster, {B. 
C.) J. Grant, (B.C ) W. Bacon, 11. \V. 
Wilson, F. T. Boyd, R. Taylor, G. D. 
Roebuck, G. Fleming, A. B. S. Kent, 
and H. Troup; Ensigns J. Knyvett, J, 
Hindson, and W. Souter.-— 2d ial. Maj. 
J. Delamain; Capts. F. Walker, T. Wol- 
Jocombe, J. Pearson, and G. W. A. 
Lloyd; Lieuts. (B.C.) A. Herrev, (B. 
C.) G. J. B. Johnston, (B. C.) f. Co- 
ding, H. A. Newton, R. Delamain, H. 
Paul, M. G. White, R. D. AVhite, C. 
Fowle, and J. T. Lowe ; Ensigns J. 
Whiteford, and D’Arcy Pre'^ton. 

34/ A liegt, Lieut. -Col. -Coin. H. Im- 
lach. — 1st Bat. Lieut. -Col. W. Colljer; 
Maj. H. Hutliwaite ; Capts. J. H. Cave, 
T. Barron, W. A. Yates, and II. T. Smirli ; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) W. Grant, (B. C.' J, 
Smith, (B. C.) A. McMahon, (B. C.) R. 
S. Phillipps, H. Lawrence, C. Marshall, 
R. P. Fulcher, A. G. W^ard, G. H. 
White, G. II. Dalby, and S. Twemlow; 
Ensigns W^. F. A. Seymour, and E. Jack- 
son. — 2d Bat. Maj. A. Stoneham ; Capts. 
J. Gabb, F. Young, G. B. Bell, and G. 
Young; Lieuts. (B.C.) H. AVilson, (B.C.) 
N. Penny, (B.C.) J. Tliompson, C. 
Thoresby, T. Moodie, L. Vansandau, J. 
B. Fenton, G. I lid', J. Frederick, T. 
Smith, and A. M. L. Maclean ; Ensigns 
F, Macrae and J. Ross. 

Sept. 26. — Ens. W’^oodward to do duty 
witli 2d bat. 20th regt. 

Lieut. C, B. M^Kenly removed from 
2d to 1st bat. 30th regt. and Lieut. J. E. 
W’^atson from Ist to 2d bat. ditto. 

Assist, Surg. C. Mackinnon, jun. to 
do duty with right wing of 1st bat. 6th 
regt. at Futtyghur. 

Sept. 27. — Lieut. Col. McLeod, C. E., 
Commanding Field Artillery, directed to 
proceed on duty to Presidency. 

Assist. Surg. R. N. Burnard to do duty 
with 1st L.C. 

Sejjt. 29.— Lieut. Chester, 2d bat. 4th 
regt., to do duty with detacliment of 20th 
regt. at Singapore. 

Sub-Cond. Lockington appointed to 
Delhi Magazine. 

Assist. Surgs. W. Bell and H. Mays- 
mor, doing duty with H.M.’s 13th foot, 
directed to proceed, former to Cawnpore, 
and latter to Benares, and to place them- 
selves under orders of Superintend, Sur- 
geons. 

Sejit. 30. — Lieut. Thoresby to act as 
Adj. to 2d bat. 3‘ltli regt. 

Lieut, Jones to act as Adj. to 1st bat. 
29th regt., vice Thoresby. 

Lieut. Jas, Oliver to act as Adj. to 1st 
bat. 1st regt. during absence of Lieut. 
Delamain. 

Brev. Capt. Dickson to act as Adj. to 
Gorruckpore L, I. during Lieut. Dou- 
glas’s absence. 


Ens. J. C. C. Gray (lately prom.) to 
do duly with ist bat, 29th regt. at Benares. 

Lieut. Roxburgh to do duty with 2d 
L. C. at Keitali, until arrival of 6th regt, 
at that station. 

Lieut. C. A, Wrotteslee, H.M.’s 16th 
Lancers, to be an extra Aide-de-camp to 
his Exc. the Coinmander-in-Chief in India. 

Oct. 1. — The Conunander-in- Chief is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments, those to the situation of Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, being subject to the con- 
dition prescribed in G. O. of 17th Feb. 
last. 

2dRegl.N.l. Brev. Capt. R. Chal- 
mers to be Adj. of Ist bat,, vice Rey- 
nolds, prom. ; Lieut. G. L, Vanzetti to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 1st. bat., 
vice Baldwin, prom. 

3d Regt. Lieut. J. W. Ingram to be 
Interp. and Quait. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Newton, removed to 33d regt. 

5tk Regt. Brev. Capt. AV. C. Denby to 
be Adj, of 1st bat., vice Scott, prom.; 
Lieut. J. Croudace to be Adj. of 2d bat., 
vice Smith, removed to 34th regt. 

Cth Regt, Brev. Capt. R. Pringle to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Chambers, prom. 

Regt. Lieut. C. I'ield to be Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, of 1st bat,, vice Blg- 
nell, removed to 32d regt. 

lOt/i Regt. Lieut F. E. Manning to 
be Int.rp. and Quart. Ma-,!. of 1st bat., 
vice Scott, removed to l^tli regt.; Lieut. 
R. Thorpe to be Inteq^. and Quart. Mast, 
of 2d bat., vice Bacon, removed to 33d 
regL 

18/// Regt. Lieut. J. R. Troup to be 
Adj. of 1st hat., vice Godby, prom. ; 
Lieut. C. R. Bcllcw to be Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., vice F. J. Bel- 
lew, removed to 3Ktregt, 

19/4 Rtgl. Lieut. P. Craigie to be In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Lawrence, removed to 34th regt. 

215 / Regt. Brev. Capt. J. Steel to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Williamson, prom. 

23th Regt. Lieut. H. Jervis W^hite to 
be Adj. of 2d bat., vice W''oodburn, re- 
moved to 22d regt. 

30/4 Regt, Lieut. J. Gouldhawke to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., 
vice Fitzgerald, prom. 

3 Is/ Regt. To be Adjs,, Lieut. J. R. 
Stock to Ist, and Lieut. J. H. Smith to 
2d bat, — To be Interps. and Quart. Masts., 
Brev. Capt. lit. Stewart to 1st, and Lieut. 
F. J. Bellow to 2d bat. 

32f/ Regt. To be Adjs,, Brev. Capt. F. 
Mackenzie to Ist, and Lieut J. FI. Mac- 
kinlay to 2d bat. — To be Inteqis. and 
Quart. Masts., Brev, Capt. J. Davies to 
2d, and Lieu^. AV. Bignell to 1st bat. 

33d Regt. To be Adjs., Lieut R. W. 
AA'’'ilson to 1st, and Lieut, R. Delamain 
to 2d bat.— To be Interps. and Quart. 
Masts., Brev. Capt. G. J. B. Johnstone 
4 B2 
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to 2d, and Brev.Capt. J. Grant to 1st 
bat. 

S4tk Begt, To be Adjs., Brev.Capt. J. 
Smith to 1st, and Brev.Capt, R. S. Phil- 
lips to 2d bat, — To be Interps. and Quart. 
Masts., Brev.Capt. A. McMahon to 1st, 
and Lieut, L. Vansandau to 2d bat. 

2d Nusseree Bat. Lieut. H, LawTence, 
34th regt., to be Adj., vice Speck, prom, 
Burdwan Prov. Bat. Lieut. J. S. Mos- 
tyn, 2d regt., to be Adj., vice Manson, 
appointed to Surveying l3epart. 

Oct. 2. — Lieut. Farquhai^on to officiate 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 3d 
regt. N.I., vice Newton, struck off. 

Capt, Snodgrass to join ist bat. 4th 
regt. to which he belongs. 

Capt. Houlton to join 2d bat. 5th regt. 
to which he belongs. 

Capt. Riley and Lieut. Lane to do duty 
with detachment of Euiop. regt, at 0ina- 
pore. 

Ens. M‘jVIurdo, recently appointed to 
Europ. regt., to join same detachment. 

Oct. 3.'— Surg. W. L. Grant appointed 
to 31 St regt. and 2d bat., which he will 
join at Berliampore. 

Surg. Limond removed from 2d to 1st 
bat. 15th regt. 

Surg, Moscrop appointed to 33d regt. 
and 1st bat. at Dinapore. 

Assist, Surg. Drever removed from 1st 
to 2d bat. 15th regt. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Davidson to do duty 
with 1st bat. 1st regt. ; Assist. Surg. For- 
syth directed to proceed to Mundlaisir. 

Assist. Surg. W. S. Charters, removed 
from ist bat. 25th, and posted to 1st bat. 
1st regt. 

Assist.Surg. A. K. Lindesay appointed 
to 1st bat. 25th regt. 

Assist.Surg. D. Pullar posted to 2d 
bat. 5tli regt. , 

Assist.Surg. G. Smith to do duty with 
detachment at Lohargong. 

Assist.Surg. Jeffreys to proceed to Me- 
rut in medical charge of recruits for that 
station, after which he will join Artillery 
at Kumaul, to which he stands posted. 

Assist.Surg. A. Wyatt appointed Assist. 
Garrison Surg. at Chunar. 

Assist. Surg. John Turner posted to 1st 
bat. 31st regt. 

Lieut, and Adj. Bird to officiate as In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 8th 
re^., vice Bignell, removed to »2d regt. 

Lieut. M‘ Sherry to act as Adj. to left 
wing of 1st bat. 15th regt. upon depar- 
ture of Lieut. Isaac. 

Lieut. Monke to act as Adj. to 2d regt. 
Local Cavalry during absence of Lieut, 
and Adj, ll^XacIean. 

Regt. Capt. G, Blake appointed 
to 4thcon^. 4th bat.; Ist-Lieut. C. Dal- 
las appointed to ist comp. 3d bat. ; 2d- 
Lieut. H. B. Dalzell removed from 3d 
comp. 2d bat. to 1st comp. 2d bat. ; 2d- 
Licut. T. Ackers removed from 1st comp. 


2d bat. to Sd comp. 2d bat. ; Lieut. R. C. 
Dickson removed from 3d corap, 2d bat. 
to Sd comp. 3d l)at. 

Assist.Surg. B. W. Maclicod removed 
from 2d bat. 20th regt. to 3d bat. Artillery. 

Ens. J, Thomson appointed Field En- 
gineer to Malwa Force, vice Lieut. Walter. 

Officers Posted. Lieut. -Col. -Com. J. 
N. Smith to 5th regt. N.I. Lieut.-CoI.- 
Com. T. M. Weguelin to 10th do. Lieut. 
Col. C. S. Fagan to Europ. regt. Lieut. 
Col. J. Durant to 2d bat. 1st N.I. Lieut. 
Col. J, Vaughan to 1st bat. 4th do. Lieut. 
Col. L. Wiggins to 1st bat. 13th do. 
Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker to 1st bat. 22d 
do. Lieut. Col, J. W. Taylor to 2d bat. 
31st do, Lieut. Col. G. Sargent to 1st bat. 
32ddo. Lieut. Col. J. S. Harriot to 2d 
bat. 32d do, Lieut. Col. J. L. Stuart to 
2d bat. 34th do. Maj. J. Nesbitt and 
Capt. J. Eckford to 2d, and Lieut. W. D. 
Stewart to 1 st bat. 8d do. Lieut, A. Mac- 
donald to 1st bat. 10th do, Lieut. A. Gol- 
die to Ist, and Lieut. J. Macdonald to 2d 
bat, 24^th do. Capt. G. A. Vetch and 
Lieut. R. L. Burnet to 2d bat. 27th do. 
Maj. C. Bo^vyerto Ist, and Maj. J. Pes- 
ter, Capt. H. P. Dewaal, and Lieut. E. 
J. Watson to 2d bat, 30th do. Msy. B. 
Koope, Capt. R. Becher, and Lieut. G. 
Cumine to 1st, and Capt. T. Hepworth 
and Lieut. W. M. Ramsay to 2d bat. 31st 
do. Maj. N. Bucke, Capt. C. Andrews, 
and Lieut. A. Knyvett to 1st bat. 32d do. 
Lieut. (B.C.) P. Grant to 2d, and Lieut. 
J. Knyvett to 1st bat. 33d do. 

Oct. 6. — Lieut. Kent to act as Adj. to 
left wing of 1st bat. 6tJi regt., vice Can- 
dy, removed to 32d regt. 

Ens. Bartleman to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 19th regt., 
vice Lawrence, removed to 34th regt. 

Assist. Surg. Johnstone, 2d Nusseree 
Bat., to remain with Gardner’s Horse 
until 10th Nov. 

Oct. 7. — Ens. Campbell, 1st bat. 16th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 33d regt. 
until arrival of lus bat. at Cawnpore. 

Assist. Surg, A. Pringle posted to 2d 
bat. 25th regt., vice Burnet, appointed to 
Civil Station at Agra. 

Lieut. R. White to act as Int^p. and 
Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 33d regt. 

Fori Wdliam^ Oct. 17. — The under- 
mentioned Comet, Ensigns^ and- A^^t. 
Sufgs. to rank from date expressed cqpipo- 
site tq their names respectively. 

Cavalry. Comet John Christie* - 4lh 
Jan. 1823. 

Infantry. Ensigns T. Dickson* 13th 
April 1823; J. V. Forbes, 18th do-; W. 
Anderson, 21st do.; Edw. Darvall, 1st 
May 1823 ; W. Little, 10th do.; T. 
Box, 10th do. ; C. E. Reinagle, 16th do. ; 
S. A, Lyons, 17th do. ; F. Sysonby (de- 
ceased) I9tb do.; C. Boulton, 2Sd do ; 
W. Riddell, 28th do.; A. Barclay, 6th 
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JuQe 182S; H. Vet(5h, ]5th do.; G. 
Hallied, 20th do. ; G. Urquhait, 29th 
do.; C. Baseley, 10th July 1823; A. 
Barclay, 10th do.; W. L. Hall, 11th 
July 1823 ; A. Tweedale, do. ; J. S. Gif- 
ford, do. ; C. Graham, do. ; E. C. Mac- 
pherson, do. ; C. Jordon, do. ; G. B, 
Michell, do. ; J. G. Sharpe, do. ; R. 
Woodward, do. ; J. M. Earn worth, do. ; 
C. G. Ross, do. ; W. Saurin, do, ; J. 
H. Hampton, do.; J. H. Wakeheld, do. ; 
J. W. V. Stephen, do. ; W. B. Gould, 
do. ; J. C. C. Gray, do. ; G. E. Westma- 
cott, do. ; W. H. Kennedy, do. 

Medical Department. Assist. Surgs. A. 
Wyatt, 6th Dec. 1822; G. Paxton, 5th 
Jan. 1823 ; J. Colvin (not admitted) 17th 
do.; J. Halkerston, 21st do. ; J. P, Rey- 
nolds, 18th Feb. 1823; W. Stevenson 
(not admitted) 18th do. ; D. Thomson, 
19lh do. ; W. Bell, 19th do.; J. Adair 
Lawrie, 12th March 1823; H. Harris, 
14th do. ; C. Abel, M.D , 15th do. 

Mr. E. Watt, Cadet of Cavalry, to have 
rank of Coronet, from 3d Jan. 1823. 

6th Regt. N.I. Ens. J. Hannay to be 
Eieut. from 11th Sept, 1823, vice Con- 
way, deceased. 

Medical Department. Assist. Surg. W. 
S. Stiven to be Surg., vice Johnston, pro- 
moted, w'ith rank from 19th Aug. 182.3, 
vice Gibson, deceased ; Surg. G. Lambe 
to rank from 25th July 1823, vice John- 
ston, promoted ; Surg. Stiven to retain 
charge of Medical duties of Civil Station 
of Cuttack ; Mr, R. Sliaw admitted an 
Assist. Surg. 

Lieut. Gen, Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B., 
transferred to Senior List, vice Hussey, 
deceased. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. Udny Yule, C.B., 
to be Lieut. -Col. - Commandant of a regt., 
▼ice BJair; Maj. H, Hodgson to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Yule. 

\2th Regt. AT./. Capt. Chas. Ryan to 
be Major ; Lieut, and Brev, Capt. I. 
Campbell to be Capt. of a Comp., and 
Ens. W. Innes to be Lieut., in succes- 
sion to Hodgson, promoted. 

Regt. of ArtU. 2d-Lieut. R. Horsford 
to be Ist-Lieut., from 27th Sept. 1823, in 
succession to Carr, deceased. 

Medical Establish ment. A ssist . Su rgs . H. 
H. Wilson, R. D. Knight, J. Ranken, 
M.D., A. Napier, E. Macdonald, B, 
Hardtman, J.Lamb, P. Halket, G. Go- 
van, M.D., E. Phillips, J Eckford, R. 
Paterson, M.D., and E. Muston, to be 
Surgemis, from 27th Sept. 1823, to com- 
plete the establishment, 

Oct* 18,-— Assist. Surg. H . Harris to per- 
form Medical duties of Civil Station of 
Backergunge, vice Assist. Surg, Harrison, 
appointed to RajeshiUiye. 

Brev Capt. Sm)dgrass, 4th N.L, tooffi- 
ciate for ^pt. 01i>W’, as Deputy Pay- 
Master at Benares. 

Assist. Surg. W. Graham, M.D., to 


perform Medical Duties of Civil Station 
of Chittagong, vice McRae, decease. 

Assist, Surg. H. Cavel^ 2d Assist. Gar- 
rison Surg. of Fort William, to be 1st 
Assist., vice Graham; and Assist. Surg. 
J. Innes, to be 2d Assist. Garrison Surg., 
vice Cavell. 

Lieut. Crole, H. M. 11th L. Drags., 
and Cornet Archbold, 8th regt. L.C., to 
be Aides-de-Camp on establishment of 
Governor General’s Staff. 

Assist. Surg. Whitney Taylor appoint- 
ed to Civil Station of Furruckabad, vice 
Surg. Johnston promoted. 

Oct. 24. — IMr. F, B, Bolleau admitted 
Cadet of Artillery, and promoted to 2d 
Lieut. 

Messrs. R. M. Hunter, H. Alpe, W. 
W. Blyth, and H. O. Frederick admitted 
Cadets of Inf., and promoted to Ensigns. 

Messrs. J. W. Grant, and R. Me Isaac 
admitted Assist. Surgs. 

The undermentioned officers have re- 
turned to their duty : Lieut. Col. G. Pen- 
nington, of Artillery; Capt. E. Hall, 
ditto ; Capt. J. Cragie, 24th N.I. ; Lieut. 
J. Macan, 26th ditto; Lieut. O. I^illipa, 
2Stli ditto. 

Capt. J. Craigie, 24th N. I., to assume 
duties of Secretary to Military Board,—* 
Temporary appointments in that depart- 
ment of Capts. T. Maddock, Rich, and 
Nicholson, to cease from 24th Oct, 

Capt. W. B. Salmon, 18th N. L, to 
hav^e temporary command of Escort of 
Resident at Lucknow, during absence of 
Capt. R. Home, on sick leave. 

Major V. Blacker, C.B., Madras Cav., 
lately nominated to Office of Surveyor 
General of India, directed to receive 
charge of department from Capt. Hodgson. 

Head-Q.uariers, Caionpore, Oct. 8.— - 
Lieut. Candy to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat. 32d regt. from 1st ink. 

Lieut. R. Campbell posted to 1st, and 
Lieut. J. Bartleman to 2d bat. 22d N.I. 

Oct. 9. — Ens, C. J. F. Barnett remov- 
ed from 1st to 2d bat. 9th regt. 

Ens. J. Craigie removed from Ist to 
2d bat., and Ens, Hardwick from 2d to 
1st bat. 7th regt. - 

Ens. Tierney, 1st bat. 30th, to do doty 
with 2d bat. 33d regt. at Cawmpore until 
his bat. arrives at Banda. 

Oct. 10. — Lieut. E. J. Smith, Engi- 
neers, directed to relieve Lieut. Irvine 
from duties of Garrision Engineer at 
Allahabad, when latter will afesuihe charge 
of Office of Barrack Mast, to 7t& or 
Cawnpore Division. 

Maj. Becher to be lYesideUt^ and Capt. 
McKie to be Member of Arsenal Com- 
mittee, in room of Majors Hig^ns and 
Newton. 

Lieuts. A. C. Scott, T. Lysaght, and F. 
Beaty, lately removed to Europ. Regt,, 
directed to join detachment at Dinapore. 
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lieot. G. Irvine, 1st bat. 16th regt., 
Lieut. J. Maclean, 2d bat. 5th regt., and 
Ens. Bennett, 1st bat, 23d regt., directed 
to do duty with detachment of 2d bat. 2d 
regt., proceeding to Shabjehanpore.— En- 
signs Corfield, 2d bat. 15th regt., and 
Keiller, 1st bat. 3d regt., to remain and 
do duty with 1st bat. 14th regt. at Pertab- 
g^b, until relieved. 

Oct^ 13.— Lieut, B. Boswell, Ist N. I,, 
posted to 2d bat. 

Lieut. C. B. Hall posted to Ist, and 
Lieut. G. H. Johnstone to 2d bat. 20th 
regt. 

Maj. W. C, Baddeley posted to 2i7, 
and Maj. G. D. Heathcote, Capt, W, 
Hough, and Lieut. A. T. Lloyd to 1st 
bat. 24th regt. 

Lieut. (Bt. Capt.) Bordieu to act as 
Adj, to 1st bat. 22d regt., during absence 
of Lieut. Home. 

Assist. Surg. Forsyth, directed to pro- 
ceed to Banda and take medical charge 
of station. 

Assist. Surg. Knight directed to conti- 
nue in medical charge of 2d Nusseree bat., 
until relieved by Assist. Surg. Johnstone. 

Capt. W, Wilson’s separate duty of Re- 
cruiting Officer to cease on 1st proximo. 

Lieut. G. C. Smyth, .3d L. C., ap- 
pointed Tnterp. and Quart. Mast, of regt., 
vice Bennett, deceased. 

Surg. W. L. Grant posted to 2d bat. 
Artillery, vice Baillie permitted to ac- 
cept situation of Surg. to King of Oude. 

Fort William, Oct^ 24. — Mr. Jos. Tin- 
dal admitted Cadet of Engineers, and 
promoted to Ensign, 

M. T. I). Colyear admitted Cs^et of 
Cavalry, and promoted to Cornet. 

Messrs. H. Hunter, E. Meade, and E. 
J. Hickey admitted Cadets of Infantry, 
and promoted to Ensigns. 

Surg, G. Skipton to be Garrison Sur- 
geon at Allahabad, in room of Surg. 
Mansell, removed. 

3d Regt. L.C. Comet J. W. E. Biscoe 
to be Lieut., from 1st Oct. 1823, vice 
Bennett, deceased. 

Mr. W. F. Grant admitted Cadet of 
Infantry, and promoted to Ensign. 

Capt. F. Sackville, 28th N.I., return- 
ed to duty. 

Oc^Sl.— 22d Regt. AT./. Ens. Alex. 
Webster to be Lieut, from 9th Oct. 1813, 
vice Middleton, deceased. 

Capt. Thos. Watson, Europ. Regt., to 
be !^gade Major, to supply vacancy 
caused by promotion of Capt. Weston. 

The appointment of Lieut, A. Irvine, 
of Engitieers, to be a District Barrack 
Master, cancelled at his solicitation. 

Ens. M. West, 21st N,I., permitted to 
resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Assist. Surg. J. R. Martin to proceed 
on Government Yacht to Masulipatam, 
and place himself under orders of Sir 


C. T, Metcalfe, Bart., Resident at Hy- 
derabad. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, Oct. 16. — 
Europ. Regt., Brev. Capt. J. Harrison to 
be Quart. Mast., vice Hogg, ])romotecl. 

Regt, N.I. Lieut. J. Oliver to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Dolaraain, removed 
to 33d regt. 

5th Regt. Lieut N. Steward to be In- 
terp, and Quart. IVIast. of 2d bat., vice 
Grant, removed to .33d regt. 

Itk Regt, Brev. Capt. Thornton to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Mackinlay, removed 
to 3 2d regt. 

Sth Regt, Lieut. Beckett to be Tnterp. 
and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice Vansan- 
dau, removed to 34tb regt. 

9th Regt. Lieut. G, Farquharson to be 
Tnterp. and Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., vice 
Johnston, removed to .33d regt. 

1 5th Regt. Lieut. W. Payne to be In- 
terp. and Quart. IMast. of 2d bat, vice 
Boyd, removed to 33d regt. 

iothRegt. Brev, Capt, J. S. Marshall to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., 
vice Martin, promoted. — Brev. Capt. H. 
C. Cox to he Adj of 1st bat., vice 'i’hores- 
by, removed to 34tb regt, 

Rarcilly Frov. Bat. Lieut. C. Griffiths, 
iSth regt. N.I.j to be Adj., vice Blackall, 
promoted. 

Lieut. W^. H. Leacock, 15th N.I., post- 
ed to 1st bat. of regt. 

Lieut, and Act. Adj. Jones, to officiate 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to Ist bat. 19th 
regt. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Rutledge to act as 
Interp. and Quart. Mast., and Lieut. Gar- 
rett to act as Adj. to 1st bat. 19th regt. 

Lieut. Candy to act as Adj. to right 
wing of 1st bat. 32d regt. 

Lieut T. Webster removed from 1st to 
2d bat. 30th N.I. 

Lieut. R. K. Erskine removed from 
1st to 2d bat. IGth N.I., and Lieut. G, 
Barker from latter to former bat, 

Lieut. G. Gordon removed to 1st bat., 
and Lieut. C. Farmer to 2d bat. 9th regt. 

Lieut. M'Nair, 2d bat. 1 1th regt., and 
Ens. Milner, 2d bat. 18ffi regt., to do 
duty with Lstbat. 26th regt. at Nagpore. 

Capt. Stacy, 2d bat. 16th regt., to con- 
tinue doing duty with 1st bat. 29tb regt., 
at Benares. 

Lieut. Haslam to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 20th regt. 

Surg. H. Hough appointed to Medical 
charge of Artillery at Cawnpore. 

Oct. 17. — Lieut. E. Carte, 2d bat. 3 Sd 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 27th regt. 
at Allahabad, until Ist Dec 

Capt. Wilkins, 1st bat. 2 1 St regt , to 
do duty with 2d bat. of regt. 

Lieuts, Platt, 4th regt., and Reeves, 8th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat 5tb regt. 
until their services can be dispensed with. 
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Ens, Sturt removed from 2d to 1st bat. 
7th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. Brace to act as Adj. to wing of 
1st bat. 24th regt. detached from Muttra 
to Allygurh. 

Lieut. M^Kenily to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 30th regt. 

Assist. Surg. \V. E. Carte directed to 
proceed to Dinapore and place himself 
under orders of Superintend. Surg. 

The appointment of Lieut. Smith to 
act as Garrison Engineer at Allahabad sus- 
pended. 

Ens. W. S. Menteah removed from 29th 
to 9th regt., and posted to Ist bat. 

Ens. Wm. Brownlow removed from 
17th to 13th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 

Ens. A. J<ick'on removed from 18lh to 
15th regt., and posted to Ist bat. 

Ens. J. Tierney removed from 30th to 
20th regt., and posted to Zst bat. at 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Ens. T. II. Scott removed from 12th to 
19th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 

Ens. R. Riddell removed from 11th to 
16th regt., and appointed to 2d bat. 

Oct, 20. — Dep. Su pel intend. Surg. J. 
Johnstone posted to Cawnpore division of 
army. 

Supei intend. Surg. J. Browne posted to 
Berhampore. 

Assist.Surg. C. Mackinnon, jun., di* 
reeled to remain at Futtyghur, and per- 
form medical duties at that post. 

Lieut. F. V. M‘Grath, 30th N. I., post- 
ed to 1st bat. of regt. 

Comets and Ensigns pennanentli/ posted 
to Corps, Cornet J. Christie to 3d regt. 
L.C., Nusserabad ; Cornet E. Watt, 6th 
ditto, Keitah ; Ens. G. Salter, 1st regt. 
N.I., and 2d bat., Neemuch ; Ens. R. 
Woodw.ard, 1st regt. and 1st bat., Sultan- 
pore; Ens. G. Halhed, 2d regt. and 1st 
bat., Moradabad ; Ens. C, G. Ross, 3d 
regt. and 2d bat., Agra ; Ens. W. L. 
Hall, 4th regt. and 1st bat., Jubbulpore; 
Ens. W. Little, 6th regt. and 1st bat., 
Nagpore; Ens. J. C. C. Gray, 6th regt. 
and 2d bat., Goorgaon ; Ens. C. Jordon, 
7lh regt. and 2d bat., Seetapore; Ens. G. 
B. Michell, 8th regt. and 1st bat., Ba- 
relly ; Ens. J. G. Sharpe, 9th regt. and 
2d bat., Lucknow; Ens. J. V. Foibes, 
11th regt. and 1st bat., IVIhow; Ens. J. 
H. Wakefield, 11th regt. and 2(1 bat. Bar- 
rack pore ; Ens. A. Barclay, 12tli regt. 
and 1st bat., Meerut ; Ens. J. S. Gifford, 
I2th regt. and 2d bat., Gurrawarrah ; 
Ens. W. Saurin, 15th regt. and 2d bat., 
Juanpore; Ens. S. A. Lyons, 17th regt. 
and ist bat., Loodeanah ; Ens. T. Box, 
18th regt. and 2d bat,, Nagpore ; Ens. G. 
E. Westmacott, 18th regt. and 1st bat., 
Nusserabad; Ens, W. D. Kennedy, 19th 
regt. and 2d bat., Midnapore ; Ens. C. 
E. Reinagle, 20th regt. and 2d bat , Bar- 
rackporc ; Ens, J. W. V. Stephen, 21st 
regt. and 2cl bat, Saugor ; Ens. T. 


Dixon, 22d regt. and 1st bat., Kumaul; 
Ens. J. M. Farnworth, 22d regt. and 2d 
bat., Benares ; Ens. W. B. Gould, 22d 
regt and 1st bat., Kurnaul ; Ens. C. 
Boulton, 24th regt. and 1st. bat., Muttra; 
Ens. E. C. Maepherson, 24th regt. and 
2d bat., Saugor; Ens. J, H. Hampton, 
25th regt. and 1st bat., Nusserabad; Ens. 
C. Graham, 26th regt. and Isl bat. Nag- 
pore ; Ens. H. Vetch, 27th regt. and 2d 
bat., Allahabad ; Ens. C. Basel ey, 28th 
regt and 1st bat., Mhow; Ens. E. Dar- 
vall, 29th regt. and 1st bat., Benares; 
Ens. A. Tv\eedale, 29th regt. and 2d bat., 
Nusserabad ; Ens, W. Anderson, 30th 
regt, and 2d bat., Bhopalpore; Ens. W. 
Riddell, 30th regt. and 1st bat, Bandab ; 
Ens. G. Urquhart, 33d regt. and 2d bat., 
Cawnpore ; Ensign Alexander Barclay to 
the 34th regt. N.I. and 1st bat., Benares. 

Capt. T. C. Watson directed to con- 
tinue in charge of 2d bat. 31st regt. until 
its arrival at Berhampore. 

Lieut. C. Marshall to do duty with 2d 
bat. 3 1 St regt. until its arrival at Benares. 

Lieut. Campbell to act as Adj. to de- 
tached wing of Ist bat. 14th regt. during 
its separation from he ad -quarters. 

Lieut. Wake, Rung]mrc Light Inf,, 
do duty wdth Ist bat. 23d regt. 

Lieut. T. E. Soady, to officiate as Adj. 
to 1st bat. 6th regt. 

Oet. 21. — Gill Regt, N.I, Lieut, J. Mar- 
lin to be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d 
bat., vice Conway, deceased. 

'doth Regt. Lieut. S. Corbett to be In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat., vice 
Hoare, deceased. 

2.3d Regt, Lieut. D. Williams to be 
Aclj. to 2(i bat., vice Stirling, promoted. 

28^/z Regt, Brev.Capt, Simonds to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat., vice 
Davies, removed to 3 2d regt. — Lieut. J. 
Scott to be Adj, to 1st bat., vice Macken- 
zie, removed to ditto. 

Orissa I'rov. Bat. Lieut. B. J. Flem- 
ing, 5th N.L, to be Adj. 

Lieut. G. Burney to act as Interp, and 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 19th regt. 

Lieut, and Act.Adj, Thoresby to offi- 
ciate as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d 
bat, 34 th regt. 

The undermentioned officers directed 
to continue doing duty with 1st bat. 25th 
regt. until their services can be dispensed 
with* Capt. H. T. Smith, 1st bat. 34th 
regt. ; Lieut. W. Whitaker, 2d bat. 1st 
regt. ; Lieut. K. F. Mackenzie, 1st bat. 
32d regt. ; Lieut. B. Boswell, 2d bat. 
1st regt. ; Ens. J. H. Sankey, Europ. 
Regt; and Ens. J. Chesney, 2d bat. 14th 
regt. 

Lieut. T. Smith, 34th regt., doing duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt,, to act as Adj. to 
left wing of latter corps. 

Lieut. jMay to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat. 14th regt. 

Lieut. Alston to act as Adj, to five 
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comps, of 2d bat 20th regt. duriog their 
absence fron ^xl-quaiters. 

lieut. W. X v^rbes ac^ Int^/and 
Qqart.Mlst/^o Stst fe^.un^-^* 

rival of Brev. Capt Stpwart!* ‘ ^ 

Adjj; to left ^bg 
of ist b^2a duHng its^sepam^pn 
from heat^U^^} \ ' ‘‘J 

Woo^bura to act as In- 
terp.'^a^tf'Qdait.M^t. to 2d bat. $th regt. 

Lieut. Pf^ to act as Interp. and Quart. 
]i^t^^dl5at. ISthre^. 

^J, Steel, 2lsjt N.I., to act as 
Ma^ of Brigade to troops on Agra and 
Muttra frontier during aWnce of Brig. 
Maj.jFije. . 

William^ Oct, 31. — Assist Surg. 
R. Sl\a)v to o^clate as 2d As^st. Garrison 
absence of Assist. Surg. 

Mr. A. M.J%inner admitted Cadet of 
InfS^ryJ and promoted to Ensign. 

'^I'be underpientiorted officers ^ave re- 
tu^^ to' duty, mz. Lieut. Col. A. Wat- 
son. 7th Light Cav., and Brev.Capt. 
E.^ W Btyce, i^gt. N.r. 

Capf'^’j. ii. ‘i^bdgsdn, 5tst 'N 1., ap- 
pointed to ngw , office constituted under 
aesi^mlBtT'^^of ^eveM^ Surye^or Ge- 
neral, ^r control and^dircctrc^ of various 
vill^e'^ty^^^poV iti progr^s, or which 


ma^et^after lie in^fiitra fbr revenue or 
judici^ puipos^. 

’ 7^Ar. J. S.' Browne admitted a 

Caditof fnf:, ' srnu ^^moted to Ensign. 

iinderinentiin'i d officers have re- 
tiiriiM l(i didy ; l.'crt.Col. 0. l^acMo- 
rinc', '2lsi N I'. ; J. Oariier^ 15th 

N.J. : and ^ieut. E. Marshall, '3fst X.J. 
Mmbtihh ; Of ' Mr: J. Xatnb in 
^^th 'bU.;' to rank of Surg; 
cancelled at that gentleman^s request, 
an<f^Mr^ 1*^ l^nnitted to continue in 
cha^fe” of nje^dicaf ' duties of civil station 
of^3&l^ in lifs br/^ijn^l rank of Assist. 

r *'* . ' • ' 

A.' Stewart, d^th to com- 

fst JjeiBudda Nnjeeb Corps during 
absence of Cap*. Dudgron 

Si I rg.^ Jo; I II ■S'lv.i^.e :o < i!:ci.;'r as Civd 
.Surgeon to si.iiioii of !.i .i.ibad dur- 
ing of Siir^. 

Ifead^ Qiwrters, Caw/tptyte, Oct, 22. — 
Mclnnes' directed to await at 
BaA^ekjmre 'the arrival of^lst Kat. Slst 
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and 


(^QX to Proceed to Cawnpore 
id do dU^'Sritli^'M fe. 33d regt. until 
hat. Sbffi rtgt:,* to which he 
ispo^ilP, ^.Band^ "s' - ~ . 

Lieut. to db defy ^Hh 

tp'^joiir Istl^ 13th 


bat;] 
wbe 

regt. in Cuttack." ’ 

“ub.jCond. .GilberfdTrected to proceed 




iTodm of Sub^C^d/KoEOd 


relieved from duty, and posted to Arsenal 
of Fort William. 

^ t.'M. Chambefs, ^th N.I., to be 

seCoda ' th command Ruh^^re Light 
Inf ^ vibe 'Armstroh^V a|>pMnto^ ‘2^ ' As- 
sist. Mil. Aud. j General^ ^ ^ ' ' 

' B 

Assist. Su/g. W* L- Carte posted td^Sd 

2dbkt. sistfe^.l 

Assisf.Surgl Hendei^P t6^ d6' ^utj^ 
with 2d baC^lSt ’iirte! iis'^^iy^al^ltei^' 
pbre, i^hen be bjill returli to CaWn|/^re 
and join 2d bat. ^3d rejgtl VI 

Assist. Surg. Halkerstoh 
Presidency to Meerut,, and ^la^ m^elf 
under orders pf Superintend. Burg. ; ’ 

Oct. 23. -^Capt. B. Walker, 
from 2d to 1st bat. SSd r^., kndCai)^ 
W. Skene froin latter to fofrper baf^^ ' 

Ens. T. Dalyell, 1st bat. 2lstrejg 
proceed to Mynpooree, and do diity 
1st bat. 3 2d regt. , 'I- - 

Lieut. G. R. Ihlbot rerrfoV^d frOib tsl 
to 2d bat. 91 h regt., and 
Capt.) J. Graliam from latter^ tp^fornier 

Oct. 24. — BrovlCapt, Stcbl to’^bhldidije 
to officiate as Interp. and Quart.]Uast. id 
2d bat. 32d re;;t. until “ arriv'd! df bffiber 
appointed to that situatiod. . 

Lieut. 11. Steuart to do duty with Is^ 
bat. 12th regt. until arrival at Ejt^wah of 
1st bat. 21st, to whidi he is apek^inf^. 

Lieut. Oliphant to apt as Aqj/^to &- 
tached wing of 2d bat,' 2d 
time it may continue separate IVpta 
quarters. ' - t.t OTJ 

Lieut. Jones to act as Adj. \ 
sence of Brev.Capt, and,A<^j.»J:dv 

Lien t. and Adj. WhinHeMtqroffibL 

Interp. and Quart. Mast, to kd 
regt. 

Brev.Capt. R. Lawr^nCe, 
regt. pCTmitted to re^l^ii Adji^l^W 
Corps.' ' ' ^ 

Capt. H. Wrottesley, 2d’bUt'.23lb?&^t!|* 
permitted to continue doing duty with'tsi' 
bat. 23d regt. ' 

Oct, 25, — Assist. Surg. G; 
continue with Major Parker’s 
during absence of ABsisf.' Surg. Jbffrm 
from sickness. - .1 

Lieut. W. H. Phibbs removed frolrt^^ 
to 1st hak,. 9fh regt^., and Lieut; 


bell from latterito fbrhier'bat.V 
Lieut. B- WakefieM, 

Lieut, W, H. I%ibb^; fst frat?9u 
and Ens. G; Byrdn," ^ bdt. 2 ^ 
to do duty with 2^ ba^. 1st /eg 

their, services ’can be dispensbd^'ftl 

Lieuti WJ A. Ljfffiow, IJit 
regt. , to ^ dsjfy wlffi'a! bat 

Oct. - t 

Chesney, removed fr6to>3^'cmn^S£ik. 

to 12th comp. 4th bat, ^ ^ ^ 

Capt. C. Everest rerttov^ 
comp. 4tj^ bat. to>h^p^^ 
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Assist Surg. Tnglis, 2d bat. 16tb r^t, 
to have medical charge of companies of 
20th r^. at Barrackpore during absence 
of Surg. Hiotnas. 

Assist Surg, Maystuor to accompany 
wing of 20th regt, detached to Chitta- 
gong. 

Brev. Capt and Adj. Pringle, 1st bat. 
Gth regt., to do duty with troops proceed- 
ing on service to Chittagong <hstrict 

Lieut. T. Cooke removed from 1st to 
2d bat. 11th regt., and Lieut. A. Durie 
from latter to former bat. 

Lieut. D. Thompson to act as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to Ist bat 28 th regt. 

2d Jtegt. Lieut. J. Jervis to be 

Adj. to 2d bat., vice Lawrence, resigned. 

2Mk Regt. Lieut. N. J. Cumberlege to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat., 
viceM*Mahon, removed to 34th regt. 

Dinagejmre Loc. Bat. Lieut. G. Chap- 
man, ISth N.I., to be Adj., vice Flem- 
ing, removed to Orissa bat. 

Oct. 28. Lieut. Sanders, of Artillery, 
to proceed from Agra to Barelly and as- 
sume command of artillery at latter sta- 
tion. 


Comet Lawrence to act*^ Vdj. to right 
wing of 2d L.C. during its separation 
from head-quarters. 

Majmr N. Bucke, 1st bat. 32d regt., to 
continue in command of 1st bat. 30th 
regt. until its arrival at Banda. 

Lieut. A. T. Davies, 1st bat. 29th regt, 
to continue to do duty with 2d bat. 22d 
regt. until its arrival at Benares. 

Lieut. T. Cooke, 2d bat. 11th regt., to 
continue doing duty with 1st bat. 26t!i 
regt. until arrival of his own corps at Nag- 
pore. 

Brev. Capt. Interp. and Quart. Mast. 
Benson to act as Adj. to 1st bat. 5th regt. 
during absence on sick leave of Brev. 
Capt. and Adj. Denby, 

N'ov. 7. — Ens. Hay to do duty with 1st 
bat. 13th regt. at Midnapore, until arrival 
of 2d bat. 19th at that station. 

Assist. Surgs. I<aurie and Bell to pro- 
ceed to Cawnpore, and to place themselves 
under orders of Superintend. Surgeon at 
that station. 

Comet Christie permitted to do duty 
with 5th regt. Light Cavalry until 1st 
March next. 


Cond. Thomas O’Brien removed from 
Cawnpore, and posted to magazine at 
Agra. 4 

Fori WUliam, Nov. 1 4. — Assist. Surg. 
J. M. Todd to perform medical duties of 
Civil Station of Pumeab, vice Assist. 
Surg. A, Napier, promoted. 

The undermentioned officers have re- 
turned to duty : Capt. T. Dundas, 24th 
legt., and Capt. G. Hawes, 26th regt. 

Regt. N.I. Ens. H. Charlton to be 
Lieut, from 2d Nov. 1 823, vice Oliphant, 
deceased. 

Assist. Surg. John Smith to perform 
medical duties of Civil Station of Sarun, 
vice £. Muston. promoted : Mr. Smith 
will continue, however, at SyUiet till re- 
iieyed. 

Hmd^QiiaTierSy No/v. 3. — Lieut. C- 
Troup, lately removed from ist bat. 11th 
to;2d bat. 24th to continue doing 

duly at IMhow with former bat. until 1st 
January. 

<^apt. Houlton, 2d bsU. 5th r^t, to 
continue doing duty with detachment of 
Eurgp. Regt. ^ I>inap<H'e until Ut Jan. 

T. Roberts apjpcuDted Adj. to 2d 
bat. K>L, vjce Ihillips, removed to 

H.,TempIor to act as 
A^m 1^ wing of 2d bat. 4th regt. dur 
ling bea^^ 

a^ Fqlwhele to 
i\ct Q^wr^tMast. to 2d bat. 

21sCn^ 

Aa^vSurg. . Q, Mif^kinnon^Jun. , post- 
ed to' 1st W. 32<jL arvJ to join on 
being relieved from medical duties at 
Futteligurh by Assist. Surg, Ta\lor. 
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6t/i Regt.L.C. Lieut. H. Garstin to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast. 

Ens. E. Meade, lately admitted, ap- 
pointed to do duty with 1st bat. 1^ regt. 
at Meerut. 

Lieut. J. Macao removed from ' 1st to 


2d bat. 26th regt., and Lieut, A. .Grant 
from latter to former bat. 

Lieut. Cautley toactas Adj. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat. Artillery until.arrival of 
Lieut. D’Oyly. , 

Nov. 11. — Lieut. Spencer, 2d 16th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 32d at 
Muttra. 

A7)i». Twilling, Sur^to t^m- 

mander-in^ Chief, to afibrd zhemcal as^- 
tence to o^ers of General ^tptf emploj^ 

at head-quarters, to detadnments ot troqps 
formjjqg hjs Excellency’s escort, gnd ge- 
nerally to pi^ic establislunents Inj^cfi^p 
entitled to aid. 

Lieut, yf. R. L. Faithful! r^ayed 
from id to Ist bat. 22d r^., and |Je,ut> 
Alex. Webster po^d^to former bd- 
Brig.Maj. Watson posted to Presidency 
Division of the army. , , 

Assist.Surg. J. Hutchinson, doiqgduty 
with ist bat. 4tb regt., posted., that 
corps, vice Woodburn. 


Surg. E. Macdonald posted to 24th 
regt , and to continue with 2d hat. ,, 

3arg. j. Eckfprd pci$t^ Jto 
vice &rnegie, removed .^0 f » 

Surg. E. jarUi contipue.wj^ 

Qapt. 

2d bat 15^ regL,,apA A« 
ham from lat^ to Ibn^r Imt / . 


For} iloD. 21.— Capt. R. B. 

Fulton, ‘regt m Artil., Superintendent 
of Cossipore Half Wrought Yard, ap 

VoT., xvn. 4 c 
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pointed Assist, to Agent for gun oirrwges, 
&c. &c. at “Cos,^ore, , , . 

General in 

Council IS plcas^ with reference to pi in. 
ciplelaiA doVn, in G.O, of 24th April 1S22| 
t ■ folldwir.,: p;. emotions in tlie 

r.eniiii •’wiiia; IK p..n:!.i !s.. in succession 
to Capt. Xoirn^laine, advanced to office of 
Deputy Commissary General ; viz. 

Brev.Capt. D. llnice, from 2d to 1st 
class of Assists . Com . Gen. 

Capt. C. W. Brooke, SuB- Assist., to 
be an Assist. Com. Gen. in 2d class. 

Brev.Capt. J. D. Pardons, Siipeinum., 
brought on effective strength of depart- 
ment as a Sub'Assist.Com.Gen. 

The Governor General in Council is 
also pissed to create tlie intermediate 
rank of Deputy Assist, Commissary Ge- 
neral, and to promote to Uiat rank the 
eight Senior Sub- Assistants, viz. 

To be De^u Asmtanis Com. Genei'alt 
Class : Capt. J. Taylt^*, 3d regt, N. I. ; 
Brev.Capt. A. Hervey, SSddiUo; Lieut. 
W. W. K^es, a5th ditto ; Lieut. J . G. 
Burns, Class: Brev.Capt. 

E. C. Sne^d, 3d N.I. ; Capt. J. H. 
Littler,T lOih ditto ; Capt. W. A. Yates, 
34th ditto ; Brev.Capt. S. P. C. Hum- 
frays, ISth ditto. 

The number of Sub- Assistants to re- 


vice Parker, permitted to resign appoint- 
ment. 

Surg. J. H. Mackenrie removed from 
29th to S4th regt. 

Surg. W. Mansell posted to 29th regt. 
and 1st bat. at Benares. 

Brev.Capt. and Adj. J. Campbell re- 
moved to 1st bah, and Brev.Capt. and 
Adj. B. Woolley to 2d bat. 30tli r^t. 

Brev.Capt. and Adj. F. Mackenzie re- 
moved to 2d bat., and Lieut, and Adj. 
IVIackinlay to Jst bat. 32d regt. 

Auy. 14 — .Lieut. F, J. Simpson, 2d 
bat, 28th regt., to do duty with Kung- 
pore L. I. . 

Surg. A. Hall, 6th regt. L.C., to do 
duty with 2d L.C. on its arrival at Mhow 
until Surg. Tweedie shall join. Assist, 
Surg. Dud', attached to 2d L. C., wi^Join 
left wing of 6th L. C, on his arrival at 
Mhow. 

Lieut. E. Marshall removed tP 1st, and 
Lieut. J, Tomlinson to 2d bah 31st regt. 

Lieut. A, C. Ward to act as Adj. to Ist 
bat. 34th regt. 

Lieut. M. G, White, 2d bftL SSd 
regt., to do duty with 1st hat. 23d regt. 
until 15th Feb. next. 

Ens, H. Todd, 1st bat. 9th regt., to do 
duty with 2d bat, 11th regt. 


main at ten. 

The Rev. Walter Hovenden appointed 
Secretary of Military Orphan Institution, 
vice the Rev. J. Parson, who retires. 

Lieut- Col. Alex. Macleod, C.B., to be 
Commandant of Anil, from date of dis- 
patch of ship on which Major Gen. Hard- 
wicke may embark for Europe.— Separate 
command of Artillery in Field, with Bri- 
gade Majorship annexed thereto, abolished 
&om same date. 

2lst SegU Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
G. Watson to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ens, Wk Tritton to be Lieut , from 
1st Nov. 1825, insucce^'on to Casement, 
deceased.. 

Mr. J. Colvin admitted Assist. Surg. 

Capt. W. Price, an Examiiier, appmnt- 
ed to situation of Professor of Hindoo- 
stwee in CoU^e oi Fort William, vice 
Lieut, Col. Taylor, who vacates appoint- 
ment consequent on his promotion. 

Lieut. J. W. J. Ouseley, 14th regt. 
N.I., to be an Examiner in the College, 
vice Price. 

Head-Quarters, Hop. 18 .Lieut, and 

Act.Ad}- Croudace to o8lciate as Xnterp. 
and Qn^.Mast. to 2d bat. 5th regt. on 
departure of Ideut. and Brev.Capt. J. 
Grant, removed to 33d regt, 

Capt. I. Gardon*s employment on re- 
cruiting service to be considered as having 
terminated on 4th hist., and will proceed 
to join his corps at Ludhiana. 

Lieut. J, D. Douglas, 27th regt., ap- 
pointed Adj. to 8d regt. Local Horse, 


FURLOUGHS. 

To JHurope.'vOct. 10, Capt. S. Land, 
00th N. I., for health.— 17. Capt. J. 
Dunn, llth N. I. — 24. Capt. J. Hay, 
16th N-I., on private affairs.— 31. Capt. 
W. M‘Kie, 30th N.L, ditto.— iBrev. Capt, 

G. Jenkins, 32d N.L, for health.— 

7. Brev.Capt. C. A. Munro, 7tb N.I., 
on private affairs. — Brev.Capt. J. Smith, 
34th regt., ditto.— Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
F. Mackenzie, 32d N J., ditto, via Bom- 
bay.— 14, Lieut. Col. Com. Udny Yule, 
C.B, 2d N.L> on private afiairs. — 27. 
Lieut. Col. M. FiUgerald, 3d L.C., for 
health. — laeut. J. W, E. Brii^oe, 3d 
N.L, ditto,— Lieut. W. D. Stewart, 3d 
N.L, ditto.— 'Lieut. D. L. Richardson, 
18th N.I., ditto. — Capt. Arch. Ciliver, 4th 
N.I., on private affairs. 

To Madras. — Nov. 14. Lieut. M. G. 
WbUe, 33d N.L,. on private afiTairs. 

To Cape* of Good Hqpe. — Oct. 10. Capt. 

H. W. Wilkinsoq, , 9th N.I., 'fown and 
Fort Adj. of Fort William, for 1 2 months, 
for health. — 24- Surg. Ihos. Smith, ditto, 
ditto.— 31, Capt. Edw. Day, 26lh N.I., 
ditto, dktQ^— Lieut. CoL A. Cummings, 
2d L. C., for health. 

CancHled.^OcU^\. Capt. G. W. A. 
Lloyd, 33d N.I., to Europe. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Head‘ Quarters, . Cawnpore, Sept. 30, 
1823. — Lieut. C. A. Wrottesley, 16th 
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Lancers, to be an extra Aide-de-Carap to 
his Exc. the Com.-in- Chief in India. 

Oct. 2, — Lieuts. R, Whittle and N. 
Chadwick, 59th Foot (Subalterns of 15 
years* standing), to have rank of Capt. by 
Brevet in the East-Indies. 

Oct. 7.— Su pernum. Assist. Surg. Camp- 
bell, attached to 59th regt., directed to 
proceed to Ghazeepore and do duty w'ith 
87th regt. 

Oct. 14. — Until his Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known: 

415/ Foot.' Capt. J. L. Hill to be Major 
without purchase, vice Mac Coy, deceased; 
Lieut. B. N. Kuett to be Capt. of a 
Company without purchase, vice Hill, 
promoted ; and Ens. J. G. Bedingfeld to 
lie Lieut. Without purchase, vice Bluett, 
promoted. 

44/A Foot. Lieut. J. Paton, from 57th 
regt., to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
Nixon, deceased. 

46/A Foot. Ens. G. Varlo, from 59th 
regt, to be Ensign, vice Drew, promoted. 

67/A Foot. Eds. John C. Drew, from 
46lh regt., to be Lieut., without purchase, 
vice Paton, removed to 44th regt. 

Oct. 15.— The appointment of Lieut. 
E. Kenny, 89th Foot, to be Adj., to bear 
date 26th June 1823. 

Oct. 20. — Until his Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known : 

415/ Foot.^Xieut. G. L. Boultbee, from 
69th regt., to be Lieut., vice Saijeant, who 
exchanges, 13th Sept. 1823. 

69M Foot. Lieut. J. J, Sargeant, from 
41st Foot, to be Lieut., vice Boultbee, 
who exchanges, 13th Sept. 1823. 

Lieut. C. W^therall, 11 th Light Dra- 
goons, appointed Aide-de-Cjunp to Major 
General Sir T. Pritzler, K. C.B. 

AW. 4. — Lieut. Crole, 1 1th Light 
Drsms., to be an Aide-de-Camp on Staff* 
of Governor General. 

Unffl his Majesty’s pleasure is known : 

38/A’ Pod/. Lieut. J. Maffiews to be 
Capt. of^ a comp;, without purchase, vice 
R^kI, deceased, 2Sd Oct. 1823, and En- 
sign Gfnlrjes to be Lieut., vice Mathews, 
prothoted, ditto. 

20/A Capt, R. Swinton, from 17th 
Foot, to be Capt. of a comp., vice G. 
Rotthn, who exchanges, 

Nov. 121— The undermentioned officers 
(subalterns of 15' years* standing) to have 
rank' bf Capt. by Brevet in the East- 
Indies, 

Lh^t. G, T. Knucane, 14th Foot, 
froinr^d Se^it. 1823. 

Li6r«t;'E, L’Estrange, 14lh Foot, from 
10th Nov. 1823. 

Lieut. J. H. Light, ^h Foot, from 
27th Oct 1893, 

furloughs. 

To Ear ope. '—Sept. 30. Capt. Fenton, 
87th Foot, on private affairs. — Oct. 4. 


Lieut, Hartford, 59th Foot, do. — 20. Cor- 
net St. John, IStii Drags., for health.— 
Cornet Collins, 1 6tli Lancers, ditto. — Nov. 
3. Lieut, and Adj. Woolard, 44th regt., 
ditto. — Ens. Jones, 52d regt., ditto. — 
Capt. iSieehy, 89th regt , ditto. — 4. Lieut. 
3Iathias, Royal Regt., ditto. — 12 Ens, 
Hutchinson, 46th regt., on private affairs. 

To Bombay. — Nfw. 3. Lieut, G. W. 
'rhoiupson, 30tli regt^, on private affairs, 
for four months. 

To Chhia. — ^Lieut. Urmston, 38th Foot, 
for six months, on private affairs. 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON UCUT.-COL. J. S. HARRIOT, 32l) REGT. N.I. 

Head- Q ua Hers , Cn mp, Haho medahady 1 5/A 
Nov. 1823. 

At a European General Court Martial 
assembled at Secrole, Benares, <m Mon- 
day the 29th of September,'! 823, of which 
Major General Thomas Brown, Com- 
mandant of Buxar, is President, Majet- 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) J. S. Harnof,' 3^ 
Regiment Native Infantry was arraigned 
upon the undermentioned charges, viz. 

1st. “ For oppression and cruelty to the 
invalids placed under his command, par- 
ticularly in the following instances, viz. 
in having on or about the month of De- 
cember, 1 S22, used cruel and* illegal me- 
thods of punishment to European and 
native soldiers, by chaining them tO’ a log, 
or holding out threats to do so ; in having, 
on or about the month of April, 1823, 
persisted in compelKng Gonga Deen 
Dhobie, sepoy 1st company 2d battalion 
native invalids (though incapacitated by the 
loss of the use of his right hand), to per- 
form military duty in the frill dress of a 
regular soldier, and having' by a harassing 
and vexatious system, driven the said 
Gunga Deen Dhobie, after a Service 6f 
eighteen years, to take his discharge from 
tbe Invalid Establishment ; also, in having 
on or about the same period, harassed and 
annoyed some of the pioneer corps and 
old men from the gun lascars, by com- 
pelling them to attend drill with musquete, 
arms which they never hsuJ been accustom** 
ed to. 

2d. “ For disobedience of order:^ in 
having on or about tbe month of April 
1823, interfered with the half mounting 
of the invalids, and endeavoured to eff^t 
a change, by directing that various articles 
of dress should be made up according to 
particular patterns shown on par^^. 

3d. ‘‘ For having on or about the mid- 
dle of December last, compelled helpless 
and maimed European invalids to' do 
duty, althou^ they presented certSffcates, 
signed by tbe Garrison Surgeon^ of their 
incapacity and inability to do ’so; also, 
for forcing the individuals of ffie I^nsion 
Company to do military dutv, although 

4 C ^ 
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labouring under paralytic affections, blind- 
ness and other causes rendering them phy- 
sically unfit dtnployrneiTt. 

4th. " 'For ’.enCouri^in^ inebriation 
among' th^ granting them, on or 

about xrionfft:^ m December and Ja- 
nuaiy la^, '<^crs on the conmrisssuiat 
sircacr^ter lai^' quantities of liquor, with- 
out dtscririimatron, and by giving them 
paS^ to cross the Jergoo, to procure de- 
leterious spirits in unlimited quantities. 

5th. ** For, on or about the months of 
December 1 822, and January 1 828, punish- 
ing men for intoxication after having 
given th^n encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to get drunk ; also for punishing 
men illegally, and refusing to jdlow their 
conduct to be investigated by a court 
martial^ 

’ ** For scandalous and infamous 

conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in having repeated 
ly, between the 2d of November 1822, and 
IsfjMay 1828, used opprobrious and abu- 
sive Jan^age to the European soldiers 
lirider/ his ‘ Command, comparing them to 
paridb dogs, styling them skulkers, sham- 
mers, who ou^it to be doing duty in the 
field, maliogwers, and not worthy of the 
name of soldiers ; also occasionally shaking 
a in ihoii f.-ri ", and lioh liily threaten- 
ing ihciij, ll.iii lu i\cils;ig a dv^pree of ir- 
ritation in ilicir nnnds, prejudicial 

iq il»»‘ siTviiv; all ol’ wliirh i lia'gesor any 
part of them being in breach of the arti- 
cles of war,” 

(S^ed) Thos. Robertson, 

Eleut. Colonel, Commanding.” 
CAiiwar, ^tk August, 1823. 

“ Additional Charges. 

“ For gross contempt of my station as 
com^njtndlng officer of the garrison of 
Cbttriar, and for conduct unbecoming the 
chat^ct^ of an officer and a gentleman in 
the fcdlowii^ instances ^ 

Isti “ For falsely asserting, hi a letter 
daM 15th September 1823, and addressed 
to Captain Baldock, M.B., Benares, that 
1 had encouraged men under bis com- 
mand, ‘ not only to make every possible 
unfounded complaint, and to state every 
imaginary grievance trithotU the power of a 
reply on his part, but to dispute hk au- 
thority afterwards as' ftieir commanding 
officer.* 

2d. “ For accusing me in the above- 
mentioned letter, of abuse of authority, 
and imputing disbonoiirabte motives to 
me, his superior officer, by stating as fol- 
lows:— ‘where an officer in command of 
this garrison and station thus uses the 
temporary power committed to his charge, 
the ends of substantial justice can never 
be answered, and in thus sending for 
men by scores at a time, in order, by pri- 
vate examination at bis own house, to 
encourage these men to come forward, not 
on their own account, certainly, but 


merely to establish, if possilde, something 
like a case, to support those groundless 
allegations wtffi which he has voluntarily 
come forward without the slightfefet con- 
sideration. * 

3d. “ For haring, in the same letter, 
falsely and maficibiisly insinu^ed and 
stated as follows ‘ for Lieut- Colonel 
Robertson has no right to ad^ such 
arbitrary and, in military antisds, un- 
heard-of measures, as that of pHvately 
inviting every possible complaint agzfinst 
me, on the part of acknow^^ed malin- 
gerers, drunkards, and idlers, whom 
it is his iduty, as much as roy owtr, to 
restrain, using liis present temporikry and 
personal authority to the ftntner purpose 
alone, while he has issued aai colder to 
Captains Weston and Jeffreys (if I Under- 
stand them right) not to ^low me to make 
a reference to any one official' document 
or book contained in my late offlce.*-^All 
and every paA of which bonduci being 
disgraceful tO the character of aH’dfficer 
and a gentl«nan, and in breach irf* the 
articles of war. 

(Signed) “ Thos. Robbr^^n, 

“ Lieut.- Colonel commanding.” 
Chitnar, the 17th Sejd. 182S. 

Upon which charges^ the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence.'^** The Court 
having maturely weighed the whole of the 
evidence before it, together with what the 
prisoner has urged in his det^ce, is of 
opinion. 

“ That he is not guilty Of the Ist^charge. 

“ That he is not ^rifty of thfe'2<f charge. 

“ That he is guilty. In lesSer degree, 
of the 3d charge, inasmuch as Gall 

was compelled him to do dutyi' ' which 
he, from his infirmities, was^ unequal to. 

“ That he is not guilty of the 4th charge. 

“ That he Is not gUflty of the 5tll-‘t4iarge- 

“ That he is not guihyof "the^Gth^arge. 

“ With respect to the A ddhiot^ Charge ; 

“ That he is guilty of the 1st charge. 

" That he is guihy of the 2d charge. 

“ That he is guilty of the 3d charge. 

“ Hie Court having found the prisoner 
guilty in pairt of the 3d original charge, 
and of the three (3) additional charges, 
but not to the extent cont^plsted by the 
20th article of the 12th Section,* or the 
Company’s articles of War, litoes sentence 
him (the late Major, now) Lieut.- Cid one! 
John Staples Harriot, 32d regiment l^ative 
Infantry, to be suspended from rank and 
pay for six (6) calen^tr months, and to be 
reprimanded in such manner by the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, as his Exceftency shall 
deem proper.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) Enw. Paget, General, 
Commander-in- Chief in India. 

In confirming the foregoing sentence, 
the Commander-in- Chief finds it neces- 
sary to make the following remarks. 
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The XXth article of the Xllth section 
of tlie act of the 21st of George the se- 
ccHid for the punishment of mutiny and 
desertion, &c. enacts, that whatsoever 
“ commissioned officer shall be convicted 
before a General Court Martial, of be* 
having in a scandalous iofamous manner, 
such as is unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, shall be dis« 
charged frmn tte service/* 

By the finding and sentence of the 
Court upon the addidonal charges the 
ComiDander>in-'Chief is led to infer, that 
although JLieut.- Colonel Harriot is ad- 
judged Guilty of a high breach of subor- 
dinadon, be nevertheless is not considered 
to have behaved in a scandalous infamous 
manner, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, and 
consequently, that the falsehood and ma- 
lice imputed in these charges (which are 
the most unofficerlike and most ungentle- 
manlike of crimes), fall to the ground. 
Will this understanding of the Court’s 
intention, in introducing the words “ but 
not to the extent contemplated by the 20th 
Article,’* the Comraander-in- Chief has 
not hesitated to confirm the sentence. 

He would be very glad to stop here; but 
the (nrcumstances of this case render it 
necessary to state, that the loose and dis- 
orderly habits of tbc invalids, and es- 
pecially the European, stationed at Cliunar, 
were so shamefully notorious, as to induce 
the late Cmnmander-in-chief to select 
Lieut. -Colonel Harriot as a fit officer to 
correct and reform these abuses. 

A more difficult and irksome duty could 
not have been imposed upon an officer, and 
it is with pain that the Commander-in- 
Chief is compelled to add, that if Lieut. 
Colonel Harriot had received from the 
Commandant of the garrison, that counte- 
nance and support in his labours which he 
had a right to expect at his hands, he has 
little doubt that success would have crown- 
ed his effiirts. 

Of, the six original charges preferred by 
Ueiit. Colonel Robertson against Lieut. 
Colonel Harriot, the prisoner is most pro- 
p^ly acquitted of five, and with respect 
to the remaining charge, the Court has 
found, “ that he is guilty in a lesser de- 
gree of the charge, inasmuch as gunner Gall 
was compelled by him to do duty, which 
he from his infirmities was unequal to/* 
For this, and for the offences contained in 
the additional 3d charge, Lieut. Colonel 
Harriot is sentenced to six months*, sus- 
pension, and to be reprimanded in such 
mann^ as the Commander-ln- Chief shall 
deem proper. 

The Commander-in* Chief is satisfied that 
if Lieut. Colonel Harriot knowingly and 
wilfully compelled a man to perform a 
duty, which he from infirmities was un- 
equal to, the recollection of such a fact 
will occasion to him a much more se- 


vere pang than any censure of his could 
inflict- 

With r^pect to the letter to Bri^uie 
Ms^or Baldock, on which the three ad- 
didooal charges are founded, the Com- 
mander-in- Chief thinks it necessary, in 
the most unqualified terms, to express his 
marked disapprobation and condemnation 
of the intemperate language in which that 
letter was couched ; but in consideration 
of Lieut. Colonel Harriot’s contrition at 
having penned it, of bis having requested 
to withdraw it, and to apologiae to Lieut. 
Colonel Robertson for its contents, and in 
further consideration of tlie grievous diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend in 
the execution of his arduous duties |n the 
garrison of Chunar, his Excellency is 
pleased to remit that part of the sentence 
which awards the suspensiem of six months 
from rank and pay. 

Lieut. Colonel Harriot is to im 
mediately released from arrest, and will 
proceed to join the 2d battalion 32d regi- 
ment, to which he stands appointed. 

JasC. Nicol, 

Adjt, Gen. of the Army. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivats in the Kiver, 

Oct. 29. Palmiruy Lamb, from Lon- 
don. — 30. Gaiiges, Cumberledge, from 
London. — 5. John Taylor, Atkin- 
son, from Liverpool, and KtngsLon, Bowen, 
from London.— 6. Albion, Swainson, from 
Liverpool. — 10. Uayal George, Reynolds, 
from London. — 19. Nearchus, Baker, 
from South America and Manilla. — Dec. 
17. Boyne, Lawson, from England. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Nov.S. Stentor, Harris, for London. 

1 1 . Elizabeth, Swan, for Liverpool, via 
Cape.— 12. Madras, Clark, for XiOndon, 
via Madras ; and Isabdla Hobertson, Mur- 
phy, for South America.— 20. Lord Suf~ 
field. Brown, and Cadmus, Talbert, for 
London. — SO. Grenada, Anderson, for 
Mauritius and London, — Zkc. 7. Pilot, 
Gardner, for London,— 12. Lady Flora, 
M‘Donnel,‘ for Londrni, via Padang. — 
22. princess Charlotte of IValesy Gribblc, 
and Thomas Grenville, Manning, for Ma- 
dras and London. 

The Emaud, Jones ; Research, Craw- 
furd ; Flora, Bails; Sophia, Chaw ; and 
Planed Bonnet, sailed for Chittagong on 
the 23d Oct., with troops. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

Loss <f the Mary and Rangoon Packet,^ 
By the arrival of the Anne, Capt. Gib- 
son, from Rangoon, we learn, the loss of 
the Mary, Capt. Crisp, and the brig Ran- 
goon Packet, Capt. Thompson : the for- 
mer was bound from this port to Rangoon, 
and the latter from, Rangoon here. The 
brig struck, at about noon, on the Ist ul- 
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ttmo ; she had been at anchor in five fa> 
thorns, working along the coast with the 
tides ; when in ^ she ^ast the 

wrong way, and in the act of wearing’ her 
she struck o;n ' tho JobuTanck- Margaret 
shoal, and when the eb)>4ide,, just making, 
set in strong, thwnped so violently that 
lier stem Saxne^ -soon comfdetely 
knocked ent ; . and her commander and 
officers left her, in the boat, when she had 
filled to the- upper deck, wd proceeded to 
Kangoon. The Mary got near the shoal 
on the 17th ultimo, and was keeping out 
into deeper water as a measure of pru- 
dence during the night, when instead of 
deepening she sboai^ her water rapidly, 
and in a very short time afterwards struck 
on the sand^ the ftood tide bad swept her 
in between the shoal and land, and in 
standing put^ she struck on it : she held 
together for a long time, notwithstanding 
the hardness of the sand and the heavy 
swell ; but at length finding that she waa 
filling^^t, and that all hopes of saving 
lier w^erc at an end, her commander con^ 
stnicted a raft for the people, and putting 
some of them into die boats and others 
upon the raft, they, in this manner, left 
the vessel. ITiey were subsequently obliged, 
however, to take alf the people into the 
boats, and cut the raft adrift, as it was tow- 
ing them to sea. After this tliey succeeded 
in getting into Dalle river, and thence to 
Rangoon.— [Ch/. Joum,, Oct. 28. 

^hip ^utty Itomaun — The Arab ship 
Rutty Itorohun (formerly tlie Auspicious 
of Calcutta), ip ward-bound from Muscat 
and fbe Mdahar coast, on the 20th Oct., 
grounded upon Hog River sand, where 
she has bnged (being very old), and is 
considered as irrecoverably lost: great part 
of her cargo ^sbeen saved. 

Ship 'AtTa$.^*The Atlas, Clifton, had all 
her cargo landed at Calcutta on the 5th 
Dec., and Mr. John Breen, , sjiip-builder, 
had made a contract to raise the ship as 
she lay in Hog Creek, and if fioated to 
Calcutta in tweiity-five days was to re» 
ceive 0,boO hipees. 

BIRTHS, MARRrAGES> AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Au^. 12. ^ Natfipore, the lady of 
Capt. J. Gerrord, Agent for Timber, of 

a SOD. , 

Sept. 7. At Be^hampore, Mrs* Harriet 
Phelip^ relict of Lieut. C. H. Phelips, 
late Affi. of MoCHshedabad Prov. Bat., of 
a daughfipr. 

12. A,t Mhow, in Malwah, the lady of 
Lieut. Henry Okstin, 6fltL.C., of a son 
andbeii'/ 

22. Mr&, Gomiss, wife of Mr. J. M. 
Gomi^, of a daughter. 

25. At Midnapore, Mrs. E. Miranda, 
of a daughter. 


25. At Meerut, the wife of Mr, J, W. 
Eastwood, -of a son and heir. 

27. Onboard fheH.C.S. Minerva, at 
sea, the lady of Maj. Oatgie, of a son. 

Oct. 1. At Kidderpon?, Mrs. Siearttait, 
of a son. 

5. Mrs. John Thomas Bayley, ©f a 
daughter. 

7. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieuf.t^l. 

James Nicol, Adj.Gen. of the Army, of 
a daughter. ‘ 

— At CawDpor^ Mrs, Parsons, of a 
son. 

8. At Cuttack, the lady of Capt. Faith- 
ful, of a SOD. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev; 
H. L. Williams, of a sod. 

— The lady of P. S. Hfewet^ Esq., ckF 
a son. 

9. Mrs. J. J. FJeury, of a son. ■ - 
— Mrs, C. I. Godfrey, of a daughter. 

10. At Chowringbee, the lady cf' Mf. 
C. Owen, of Modindarry, Jessore, of a 
son and heir. 

11. The lady of .fomes Maekei»ie^ 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Buxar, the lady of T. B. Ba- 
ker, Esq., of a son. ■* 

13. Mrs. J, Vander Beek, of a soh and 
heir. 

15. At Elysium Bow, the lady of R; 
T, W. Betts, Esq., of a daughter. 

1 7. At Barrack^^, die lady of Capt; 
J, H. White, 1st Cav., of a son. 

At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Perkins, of a son. 

18. At Chowringbee, the lad^ of Capit; 

W, Kennedy, First Assist. Mil. Aud. 
Gen., of a daughter, . , 

^ 19, The lady of J. W. Higgex^ >Hloi 
Service, of a daughter. . 

— At Banda, the lady of.Dts. FW* 
syth, 4th N.I., of a son. .s * 

20. The lady of Lieut. J.. S. Hele, ^ 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

21. At Dauluspore, Xiihoot, the lady 
of John Brown, Esq,, of a daughter. 

— - At Keitali, the lady of Lient.Col. 
Nation, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Alfred Richards, Com. 2d hat. 23d. 
N.I., of a daughter. 

22. At Bh^ulpore, the lady of Major 
T. G. Alder, of a son. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of Robert-LL 
mond. Esq., 15th regt. N.L, of a dsu^ten 
2.3. The lady of F. Paschoud, Esqvy 
a daughter. 

24. At Bally Gunge, the lady of C^it;,' 
T. Macan, l^hl^cers, of adav^iter. 

25. Mrs. L, F*. Jacob, of a stiiLbrnraBiM]. 
— At Barrackpore, the lady of XdeuL 

Exshaw, 20th N.I., of adaughter.- 
— lady C. K.. Rohmson, Esq., of 
a son . 

26. Mrs. Joseph Leal, of aisen. 

27. At Hazzaree Baug, the lady of 
Capt, H, L, Playfair, of a daughter. 
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28. Tlie lady J&hn Bagshaw, Esq., 
of a son. 

29. lu Fort William, the lady of J. 
Sullivan, Esq., Assist. Surg., of a son. 

— - At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. 
W. Hodgson, 1 ^th N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. W. 
W. Davis, 6th N.I., of a son and heir, 

30. At Monghyr, tl»e lady of Capt. W. 
B. Salmon, of a son. 

— Mrs. JPhillips, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Philipps, Assist. Harbour Master, of a 
son. 

— The lady of Col. Edwards, H.M. 
1 4th of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. 
Ed. Browne, 30th N. I., of a daughter. 

31. The lady of Mr. Spencer, Surgeon, 
of a daughter. 

Him* Ip Mrs. Wfn. Duhan, of a son. 
Ihe lady cf C. A. C. Cavcarke, Esq., 
of ason« 

— At the bouse of Mr. Rickett’s, 
CoRinga, the widow of the late Mr. Tlio- 
mas Vaughan, of a daughter. 

S.t At Allypore, Mi's. Farrock, of a 
son. 

4. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. W. 
H. Teiraneau, District Barrack Master 
1 8th Division, of a scm. 

At Mmradabad, the lady cd* A. N. 
Forde, Civil Service, o£ a daugh- 

ter. 

5. At Ghaxeepore, the lady of John 
Sherlock, Esq., Paymast. H.M. 87th 
regt,,' of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Capt, 
H. Pennington, Europ. Invalids, of a 
still-bom daughter. 

— The lady of Jcdin Lowis, Esq., of 
a stHLbcan daughter. 

6. Mrs. J. P. Bellew, of a son. 

• Ihe lady of Lieut. Onseley, 14t'h 
N.I., of a daughter, 

7. At Dum-Dum, the lady of J, Bell, 
Esq., cd* a son. 

10. At Moradabad, the lady of N. J. 
Halhed, Esq., of a son. 

11. The lady ofvdie late Capt. James 
Green, of the late -ship Liverpool, of a 
daughter. 

12. Mrs. N. Baillie, of a daughter. 

— The lady of M. M‘Kenzie, Esq,, 

of Sindoorie, Jessore, of a daughter. 

13. The lady of G. F. Bagram, Esq., 
of a son. 

— The lady of C. Carey, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

1 6. At- Agra, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Irving', Hi A., of a daughter. 

— At Cbandemagore, the lady of J. 
G. Verploegh, Esq., of a son. 

17. At Alipore, the lady of Henry 
Newmarch, Esq., of a daughter. 

19. At Kishnaghur, Nuddea, the lady 
of J. Row, Esq., Assist. Surg., of a son. 

22, At BalascH'e, tlie lady of John Be- 
cher, Esq., of a son. 


23. At the New Buildings, Cooly 
Bazar, Mrs. Conductor Macdonald, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. 
Ripley, Europ. Regt., of a daughter. 

26. At Sylhet, the lady of Charles 
Tucker, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of 
a daughter. 

27. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. 
Bingley, Horse Artillery Brigade, of a 
daughter. 

28. 'Die lady of the Rev. W. Yates, of 
a son. 

29. At Qiowringhee, the lady oI G. 
Swinton, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of G. Vrignon, Esq., of 
a son, 

30. At Hurrissaul, the wife of J. A. 
Coimbra, Esq., Indigo Planter of Mus- 
tafapore, of a daughter. 

— Hie lady of Wm. Ainslie, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Dec* 9. In the Circular Road, the 
lady of Henry Cooke, Esq., jun.,‘of 
daughter. 

Lately. At the Cape, the lady of W. 
T. Blair, Esq., H.C. Civil Service, of a 
daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

Seyt. 14. At Chanda, near Nagpore, 
Capt. G. R. Crawfurd, Superintendent 
of Affairs, to Charlotte Ann, second 
daughter of the late Wm. Dring, Esq., 
Calcutta ; and on the same day and place, 
Lieut. J. S. Pitts, Bengal Europ. Regt., 
to Cornelia Harvey, third daughter of the 
late Wm. Dring, Esq., Calcutta. 

22. At Patna, Mr, John L*Blanc to 
Mrs. Mary Rose David, widow of tlie 
late Mr. Anthony David. 

26. At Serampore, at house Of his 
Exc. the Governor Krefling, Capt. Wal- 
ter Snow, of his Majesty’s service, to 
Sophia Fredericka, eldest daughter of the 
late N. Robelholm, Esq., of the Danish 
Civil Service. 

Oct. 11. At A^eerghur, Lieut Z. H, 
Turton, 1st bat. Htii N.I., to Miss Ann 
Crump. 

13. At the Cathedral, Mr, John Ma- 
thews to Miss Mary Ann Kobarts. 

. — At the Cathedral, Mr, Thomas 
Bartlett to Miss Eliza Edmonds. 

15. AtChiusurah, Lieut. Wright, 12tJi 
N.I., to Mrs. Gordon, relict of the late 
Capt. Gordon, and daughter of the Hon. 
Mr. Overbeck, Governor of Chinsurali. 

— At St. John’s Cath«lrai, Isaac Jor- 
dan Goodlad, Esq., of Commercolly, to 
IlaiTiet, relict of the late Lieut. Wogan, 
H.M. 66th Foot. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, C.P. toly. 
Esq., to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late John Bartlett, Esq. 

16. At Cawnpore, Mr. C. Mackintosh, 
to Miss D. C. Honevburne, 
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Id. At St John's C^edn^l, Mr* Thos. 
Clark^ H.C. Milrine,^ to Miss. Louisa 
Morgan. 

19. At Q^denu^oiw, Mr. M. Ni> 
chohi^ to Miss Bo^ Adi^. 

20 l At St. John's .Cdtl^dra], Eneas 
Mac^otosh^ Eaq*} to Henrietta Loui^ 
youtiK^ dfuu^iter o£ the late Chariles 
Cha^lEsq. 

22. At Ghazeepore, Lieut. Alex. Car- 
“®gy> ilti* N.I.. to ]M&s Isabella Don. 

31. At St. John's Cathedral, James 
Fraser, £sq., qf Damodeah, to Miss Anne 
Gould, of Kidderpore. 

1. At Coinraillah, Lieut. T. 
Fisher, Dep. As^st. Quart. Mast. Gen., 
to Emily Maria, daughter of Wm. Ter- 
raneau. Esq., of Sylhet. 

3. Wm. Barradge to Miss Maria 
D*$yiva. 

5. At the Cathedral, Mr. Henry Critch- 
ly, H. C. Marine, to Mrs. Marian 
M‘Carthey. 

— At the Cathedral, Mr. Wm. Scott 
to ipiiss Eliza Jqn^ 

6. Mr. John Peter to Miss Larrinia 

Roiyn^ 

— At the Cathedral, Capt. G. Tom- 
kyns, 7th N.I., to Jessie, second daughter 
of Capt. Alex. Nash, of Gravel Hill 
House, Chalant, St. Peter’s, Bucking, 
hamshire. 

— At tlw Cathedral, H, CaveU, Esq., 
1st Garrison Assist. Surg., to Miss Jane 
Poole. ^ 

Gpfrfon, Esq., Lieut, in 
H.M. navy, to Miss Christina Lucas. 

S* At Barrackpore, Lieut. Vincent 
Slioi^^ to Miss Mary Charlotte Es- 
tello Di^uchy. 

— At Chinsurab, at the Portuguese 
Chur<*, Mr. L D. Bean, of the H.C. 
Marine, to Miss M^dalina Elias, the 
only dai^bter of Mr. Na&ier EUas. 

— * M^ John Pereira to Miss Mary 
Ann Gonsalves. 

17, At the Cathedral, Capt. Walker, 
H.C. Boml:^y Artillery, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Ae Bev. Mr. Wilson, of Banfil 

20. ^ At St. John's Cathedral^ Eneas 
Mackiptofib, Esq., to Henrietta Louisa, 
youM^ cku^ter of Chas, Child, Esq. 

^ John^s Cmhedral, Mr. R. 
Hqpov to Misa Sarah BulWey, daugh- 
Bulkmey. 

Cadn^al, the Bcv. W, H. 

Fellow of Trinity Coll^, 
Enucipal of BishopV^. 
Cakutti, to M^ria, didest 
of the Hon. J. R. 

Member of the Board^l^enue 
for tim Cemtoi X^uyim^a. 

^TX^JIota's 04 ^ w. 

bwafnton. Esq., Command M 
Albh^, hUira Moore. 

Lotefy. At Beriiampore, J. J, Rnodr 
grass. Esq., Lieut, and Adj, of H.M 
dStlj regt., to Maria McDonald, eldest 
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daughter of Sir 
K.C.B. 


[May, 

ArchiiNild Campbell, 


• DXATHS. 

SejH. S. At Berbampone, Mrs. Unnston, 
wife of Li«it. Urmston, 38tb Boot, aged 
24 years. 

11. On the river, Brev. Capt. f. £. 
Conway, 6tfa N*l. 

28. At Dinapore, Mr. John Le^kdd, 
of the Warrant Medical 

— Wm, Jeffries ; and on 2d Oct. Thur- 
ton Joseph, aged 4 months, the Iwiq sons 
of Mr. Hooper, of the Town Hall. 

29. At Nusseerabad, Lieut. Bennett, 
Quait.Mast. 3d L^t ^val^. 

«-*> At Cutwa, Jane, the infant 
ter of William Lamb^, Esq., agM nv# 
months. 

30. In Garden Reach, Mr. Blake, late 
Chief Officer of the brig Caroline, be> 
longiug to Messrs. Breen and Co. 

Oct. 3. At Dacca, Mary Ann, thf lady 
of T. C. Harrison, Esq., Assist. Sqig. of 
Burrisaul, in her 24th year. 

4. Capt. B. S. Woof&e^ fermerly 
Commander of the ship Eliza, aged 29 
yeans. 

7. At Burrisaul, Assist. Surg. John 
MacRae, Eztra Sub- Assist. Com. Geai. 

8 . At Cawnpore, Henry, the infant 
child of Capt. Parsons. 

9. At Kumal, Lieut. P. Middleton, 
22d N.I. 

1 3. At Berhampore, Mrs. £Ha. Bcerfe 
Taylor, wife of Lieut. Aldwell Taylof^ 
H.M.’s 38th r^t, aged 23 yearn. ^ 

— At Meerut, Louisa Henriettay ^mgh- 
ter of Capt.W.P. Cooke, Dep. Adv. 
Gen., Meerut Division, aged one year. 

14. At the bouse of iL WalpqU^ J^., 
AUipore, at the age of 19, the hi^ of 
Henry Oakeley, &q., of tlto jChiJ, Ster- 
vice. 

AtCulpee, GeormnaAna^ 
fant daughter of Lieut. W.BigneU, 1st W* 
32d N.I. 

15. At Cawnpore, Francis Pauline^ the 
infant daughter of ^pC. J. H. Cave, 

— Mrs. H. Alexander, aged 5P 

— At Entally, Mr. Williana .I%ou, 
aged 35 years. 

16. At SultanjKMre, Benaiei^ 

Herbert, fourth son of Mi^ Q. 

8th L.C., aged 20 months, , .4 

17. The infant sen M* C. 

Esq. 

— At Sougor, ibe infent aoit 
Col. Parkins. 

19. At Coluptage. Fa^oar* ^ 

Jesspr^ Mias Fcances Jana 

16 years. 

•TT Mastof. Mwiit» jdMPgaig. of 

Airatoon Ayi^khd^ . pf 
aged 11 years. 

21. Smnnel Pi- 

lot, H. C. Marine, aged 39 yeara. 

— Mr. Richard l^cott, aged 23 years. 
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21. At Cilowringhee, the infant sou of 
the Hon. Mr. Fendall. 

23. At Chanderi^ggfe, Carel Imbert, 
£s<|.^ H^idem of the Netherlaucl 

|jossessfons af Calcapore. 

— ^'At IGtertampore, Capt. W, Head, 
2§th ^bot. 

2^. At^handefnagore, of child birth, 
the -E. Q. Dijbiis, E^. , aged 29- 

2.^.^‘Beticfa jE^lizabeth 8eihy, the infant 
daughtj^r of Lieut. John Selby Hele, of 
Artniery. 

28. ' Cl^risdana l^uff, youngest daughter 
■of Mr^ ^i^ncis Ruff^ aged two years. 

— At feogwohgolah, the wife of Mr. 
Thomas eldest daughter of Dr. E. 

d?^ the city of Moorshedabad, 
aged 20 years. 

29. At Cawnpore, George Neyland, 
Esq^.,’ Paymaster 16th or Queen’s Regi- 
ment of Lancers. 

iVbv. 1. Eraelia Anni only daughter of 
C/Sf. HpHingbery, Esq., aged 8 years. 

— At Banda, Isabella Elizabeth, third 
dau|^ter pf George Mafnwaring, Esq., of 
thee?ivil Service, aged II months. 

After an illness of nine months, 
Mrs, p. Barqes, aged 23 years- 

— A^Whow, Capt* (jfetirge Casement, 
21st rtpd Major of brigade of Malwa 
Force.' - ' 

2. Ax Lieiit. Henry OKphant, 

3. ^ the. jipuse of her father, A. Snider, 

.E^^^rs.:Mary Arm Robins,' aged 23 

Mrs.^w Brown, aged 22 years. 

Bh^u^ljpore, Of an abscess in 
the RveiyMaster Samuel Richards, aged 
16 years. 

5rT[lie i^artt daughter of Mrs. J. P. 
Belleir.; 

At Serampore, P. M. Otto Lau- 
retz Bie, Esq.^ Second Member of His 
Dahidh Maje«ity*a Soya! COuhcil at Se- 
rampoiti,'*anld}tfe'a Judge and Magistrate 
of l^th European and Native Corps of 
that^pldcei ' ^ 

6. Mt. paiiiel Hogan, of the Gov. 
Gazec^'Esfoblis^ment, ag^ 22 yeat^ 

7 Dihapore, Lieut. Colonel 
H.BL 44R» Foot. 

it. ^ Mr. Jbhu Shayier, ag^ ^7 yeart» ' a 
ifeecret i>epaitment. 

Mfs. Maria li^ed 20 yeafs, 

12. At the house of Mr. Thomas Bason, 
Miirplify, of the 
Pious Order of Francis, aged 28 years. 

ft^sfdeifce ’df his ^-in-law, 
M^ Pfmo, Esq., 
a native of Gos, aged 67 years. 

18. taUri of-4he late 

Majoi^ ^ JMt IhUrs^brd/ aged 19 

years. 

14. MH. ‘R«fcf Maria Wood, vRe of 
Mr. Thomas Wood, of the Military De- 
partment of Government, aged 17 years. 
Asiati Journ, — No, 101. 


16. Mr. John .eldest son of 

Archibald Dnft', Esq., Attorney at Law, 
aged 21 years. 

17. Mr. Alex, Forbes, aged 50 years. 

19. William Richardson, Esq., ship 
builder, agedSOy^S. 

20. At ^ house x>f J, Turner, Esq., 
Chowringhfee, the infant son of late 
Tredway dark, E-hj., of the dvil Ser- 
vice, aged six months. 

— Capt. W, Kiasey, aged 44 years. 

22. Conductor James Drew, Ordnance 
Commissariat Department, aged 28. 

23. At Cbinsurah, J. D. Ulrich, Esq., 
late Resident of Uje Netherliuid posses- 
sions, aged -49 years, 

— Mr. William Kelly, late Assist to 
R. C. Blunt, Esq., Indigo I’laiiter of 
Nuddeab, in Calcutta, aged 47 years, 

24. Mr. J. R. Moseie}, agetl 36 years. 
27. Capt. Cathc.irt Mcduen, 27fb regt. 

N.L, aged 33 years. 

Dec, Vy. Miss Harriett Huet, youngest 
daughter of S.'H. Huet, Esq.,, of- Rffe 
Persian Secretarj ’s Oflice, aged 1 3 yeint. 

Latch/, At Mozambique; in bis 19tli 
year, Mathew Lackersteen, Esq., Sup^- 
cargo of the late ship Matilda. 

MADRAS, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Cieoi'ge, Oct, 28_,,182^- — -Capt. 
R, Bower, 8th N.I., irans^rred to 
valid estaldishment at his own request. 

Oct, 31. — Lieut. J, Gunping, 1st N.L, 
to be Adj. to 2d bat. of corps, vice HauL 
tain. 

Noth — Ens. W. H, Pears, of Engi- 
neers, to be Assist, ^iperintend. Engined 
with Northern revision of Army. 

lOtk Jicgt, NT. Sen.' Ens. J. F. K. 
Brett to be Lieut., vice Lonsdale, de- 
ceased; dale of com. 30 Oct. 1823. 

A’ea. 11. — -Cavahy. Sen. Maj; Win. 
Dickon, C.B., from 6th Li^it Cavalry, 
to be Lieut. Col., vice Colebrooke, dec.*; 
date of com. 20 Oct. f323. 

6th L. C, S^. Ciqrt. J. SmtHi to 
he iVl^joV, Sen. Liclit. (Brev. Chpt.) A.H. 
Johnston to be CaptJ, and Sen,' Cornet W, 

E. Litchfield tob^ Liehi, in iucce^ion to 

Dickson, promoted ilat^"' of ’^ms. ^ 
Oct;i8^.; ‘ ' ■ > ^ 

^hJUgi, N.L Sen. Lieut. (Brev.Cigpt) 
C. F. Smith tSo be Capt., 

F. B. Luc;]^ to be Lieuti, in ^ccesiSon Id 
Bower invafid^ date of c<mWs. ' 

18213 . '■ ' '■ ■ ' * ■ 

Mr. E. Finnertyato , 

and hppf^led to do du^ G^r^^ 

Smrg. at’ Baiflgllore.- ' ' ■ , « ' 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) John Ward, 20th 
N.L, tetumed to fefy.‘ 

Nov, 14.— Lieut. J* H. Sfeill, of Artil., 
to be Adj. of Artillery in Mysore. 

VoL. XVII. 4 D 
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,^iSth »egt.JS.ii Ens. A. Harrison FURLOUGHS, 

to be Lieut, vice QarsoU, dec. ; dale ot 


[Mat, 


com. 7 1^. 1823. 

^ fiasi W. Wingfield, 23d N.I, (having 
signified Of ceptanee of ^pointment to Ca- 
valry on Bengal £stal>>), struck off from 
sUenglli of Army of Fort St. George, 

X)apt A. Walker, 25th N.I, to be 
Assfet. Adj. Gem to Hyderabad Sabsid- 
Force, vice Smith promoted. 

Capt. E. J. Foote, 25th N.I , to be 
Assist. Adj. Gen. to Light Field Division 
pf Hyderabad Subs. Force, vice Walker. 

Capt. E. Osborn, 2d N.I., to be IVIajor 
of Brigade to Southern Division of Army, 
vice Foote. 

iVa» 7 . 18. — Assist. Surg. D. Archer, 
M.D., permitted to enter on general du- 
ties of Army, 

2^ov. 2U-^i^lh Reift. N* I. Lieut. C. 
Sinclair to be Quart. Mast and Interp. to 
2d bat, vice Stewart; Lieut. C. H. Gibb 
to be Adjt. to 1st bat., vice Sinclair ; and 
Lieut W. D. Barclay to be Adj. to 2d 
bat., vice Gibb. 

• * rjjieut. H. B. Doveton, 4th L.C. , to be 
Aide-de-Carap to Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Dovetott, K.C.B., commanding North- 
ern Division of Army. 

I9tk Regt, AT. /. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt) J. W. Cleaveland to be Capt, and 
Seu. Ens. L. Rudd to be Lieut., vice 
Peylon, deceased; date of Com. 13 Nov. 
1823. 

Nov, 2S,'^InJanliif, Sen, Maj. H. G. 
A. Taylor, lOth N.I., to be Lieut. Col., 
vice Mac^ntoeb, dec, ; date of com, 23 
Nov. 1823. 

lOi/i BegL NI, Sen. Capt Alex. 
Grant to be Major; Sen. Lieut (Brev. 
Capt. Arch. Wilson to be Capt. ; and 
Sen. Ens. R. W. Sparrow to be Lieut., in 
succession to Taylor, prom. ; date of 
corns. 23 Nov. 1823. 

Hetid- Quarter St Ckoultry Plaint Dec, 3, 
1823. — Lieut. Col. (Brev. CoL) H. Fra- 
ser removed from 22d to 25th regt. and 
1st bat. 

Lieut Col. C. Hodgson removed from 
11th to 22d regt. and 2d baat 

Lieut Col. W, Munro removed from 
8tb to .23d r^. and 1st bat. 

• lieut. Cdk. J. Munro removed from 
^5tfa to 8th r^. and 2d bat 

Lieut Col. H. G. A. Taylor (late 
prom.) posted toilth regt. and 2d bat. 

Capt. J. Moore removed from Ist to 
^ b£Uij 24ibiregt., and Capt L. Cooper 
from 2d to 1st bat, same regt 

Lieut. E. T. Clarke removed from 1st 
t» 2d< ibat. 19th regt., and Lieut H. 
Wright from Sd.lo l$fc bat- regt* 

♦ Eua. T.t ‘F. Baber remov^ from )st to 
2d bat 22djr^ 

Ens.’ J*' Dickson removed from doing 
duty with 2d bat 6th regt., tododuty with 
2d bat. 8th regt. 


To jE«roy;f.— Nov. 18. Lieut Col. J.L. 
Caldwell, C.B., Act Chief Engineer, for 
health.— Lieut Col, T. Steele, 19th N. I. 
ditto. 

Ta Bombay.^Oct, 31. Lieut H. W. 
Sparrow, 13th N.I., for six months. 

7 o Cape of Good Oct 31 . Ens. 

T. Sewell, 25th N. I., for health,— 
(Eventually to Europe.) 


SHIPPING. 

jirrivah, 

Nov, 6- Bonnet Lawson, from- Lon- 
(Jorr. — Dec. 23. Windsor Castle, Lee, from 
London. — 25. Bombay, Parker, from 
Calcutta. — 28. Princess Chm'loite if Wfes, 
Gribble, and Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Boyne, Lawson, for Calcutta,— IFind- 
sor Castle, Lee, for Calcutta. — Edward 
Newton (American ship), for Boston. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Gribble, and 
Thomas Grenville, Manning, for iKjndon. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

Oct. 14. At Belgaum, the lady of Ma- 
jor F. W. Wilson, 2d bat, 2d regt., of a 
daughter. 

16. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
Deane, Royal Regt., of a son and heir. 

— At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. 
Stuart, 2d bat. 1st regt. N. I., of a 
daughter. 

19, In Black Town, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Palmer, of a son. 

23. At Secun4etabad, the lady of 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) and Quart. Mast. 
Wright, 2d bat. 20th r^., of a daughter. 

24, The lady of J. M- Heath, Esq-, 
Civil Service, of a daughter. • 

Nov. 1. The lady of Jolm AraUioon, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Kaludgee, the lady of Capt. 
Cuxton, of a son. 

4. The wife of Mr. Johnson RowjUiud, 

of a son, J : 

5. Mrs. Parr, the wife pf \ Parr, 
Esq., of a son., 

— At Vepery, iftfrs. '^bot, pf a son. 

6. Mrs. E. Hogg,’ wife pf <Mrj J., R. 
Hogg, Librarian, of a daug|itp|r. 

11, At Quilon, the lady pf Clpud Cur- 
rie, Esq., Suigeon, 4^ regt., of a ^on. 

15. At St. Tlmraas* Mount, the la4y of 
Brev^Capt. Roulson, of a sop. , t. 

16. At the Luz^ Mrs. Edwjir4,D* Si- 
va, of a daughter. ,f,, 

At Bangalore the lady-pf Daniel 
EUiott, Esq., oC a daug^er*. ti . 

19. At Hyderabad Residency, Mrs. 
Edward Louis, of a daughter. . 

22. The lady of Capt. Hitdhinsi of a 
son. 
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24. At Pondicherry, the lady of Jo- 
seph le Faudieur, Esq., Superintendent 
of Police, of ^ daughter. 

29. At Nellore, the lady of T. V, 
Stonehouse, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

Dec. 5. At Cannanore, the lady of 
Lieut. W. Hiomas, H.M. 13th L.I., of 
a son. 

6. ITie lady of F. T. Clementson, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

10. Mrs. Blacker, of a daughter. 

12. At Brodie Castle, the lady of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Vaughan, of a son. 

13. The lady of James Minchin, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Coimbatore, the lady of George 
Philips, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

15. At Wallajabad, the lady of Major 
James Wabab, commanding 17th Light 
Infantry, of twins (boys) still-born. 

— At New Town, Cuddalore, Mrs. 
De Vaz, of a daughter. 

— The lady of J. D. White, Esq., of 
a son. 

1 6. At Triclii nopoly, the lady of the 
Rev. I). Resen, of a son. 

22. The lady of Capt. Rundall, Dep. 
Mil. Aud. Gen., of a son. 

24. At Saint Thomas's ]Mount, the 
wife of Mr. Laurence, of a son. 


MAH&IAGES. 

Nov. 2. At Jaulnah, Capt. Johnson 
Wilkinson, Madras Artillery, to Hanna 
Ann, third daughter of tlie Rev, Robert 
Fenwick, of Kyloe and Lowick, Nor- 
thumberland. 

12. At St. John’s Church, Masulipa- 
tam, Capt. Kyd, Madras Europ. Regt., 
to Mary Ann, daughter of the late G, 
Rose, Esq., of Crookham, near Newbury. 

— At Tranqiiebar, at Zion’s Church, 
P. K. H. Wodschow, Esq., Royal Civil 
Service, to Miss C. Mathilde, youngest 
daughter of the late Col. Strieker. 

LS. At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. 
R. Taylor, to Miss Anne Williams. 

24. At Masulipatam, Lieut, and Adj. 
George Brady, ITth N.I., to Sarah Hen- 
rietta, 'youngest daughter of the late W. 
S D. Light, E‘.q., of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Madras. 

— At Tellicherry, Capt. Binny, 2d feat. 
Pioneers, to Mrs. Daly, daughter of the 
late E. Mackay, Ei^. 

— At Bellary, Mr. John Harrison to 
Miss Landina Welhelmina Shari ieb. 

peel 2. At Quilon, Lieut. J. F. Pak 
roefy IhteiT). and Quart. Mast. 16th Light 
Infantry, ib CaibUne, youngest daiigliter 
of'ihelstfe Thotttas Bucke, Esq., of Wor- 
lington, in the county of &rffblk. 

8. At die Hfeck Town Ch^rf, Mr. 
John Henry IteaF to Miss Sof^hia Hill. 

9. At A root, Lieut. John Purton, of 
Engineers,' to- Charlotte, eld^t daughter 
of the' Rev. R. Smyth, A.M. 


18. At St. George’s Church, G. S. 
Hotqjer, Esq., Civil Service, Bliss 
Cleraentina Burnside. ’ 

20. At St. George’s Church, Dr. 
Henry Cowen, Surgeon H.M. 41st Foot, 
to Sarah, second daughter of Lieut. Ced- 
Limond, Madras Artillery. 

— At St. Mary’s Church, Lieut. W. 
Cotton, 10th regt N.T., to Aime, eldest 
daughter of L. H. Stirling, Esq., J. P. 
and 2d Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests, Madras. 

Lately. At Secunderabad, Benj, Wil- 
liams, Esq., Assist. Surg., to Harriott, 
fourth daughter of Lieut. Co). Hazlewood. 


deaths. 

22. On his passage to Calcutta, 
Capt. Jas. Rodger, 2d bat. 9th N. I, 

30. Brev. Capt. D. C. Stewart, Quart. 
Mast, and Paymaster, 2d bat. 12A regW 
Oct. 10. At Madura, Mr. Joseph Jelly. 

17. At New Town, Vepery, qf fbe-dio^ 
lera, Clarissa, the infant daughter of' Mr. 
A. Engels, aged two years- ' 

19. On board H.M. ship Liffey, in the 
49th year of Lis age. Col. John Cule- 
brooke, C.B., of the Madh-as Cavalry, a 
most zealous and gallant officer, who dis- 
tinguished Iiimself oneverj' field service in 
which the coast troops have been engaged 
for the last thirty years. 

20. In child. bed, Mrs. Emma Cassin, 
tiie wife of Mr. P. C. Cassin. 

24. At Mongalore, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. Sheffield, Esq., Civil Service, Judge 
and Criminal Judge at that station. 

— At Vizianagrum, Charlotte, wife of 
Major T. H. Smith, commanding at that 
station, aged thirty years. 

25. At Black Town, ' Peter Joha^ tlie 
infant son of Mr. L. J. Palmer. 

27. At Sea, Capt. M. Pike, of the 
ship Reliance. 

At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Mitchell, the wife of Mr. Wm. Mitchell, 
Writer in the Store. 

Nov. 6. At Masulipatam, Lieut. C. A. 
Carroll, 2d bat. 19tlj regt, N.I. 

— The Rev. Ignacio Coelho, of Cran- 
ganoor, aged 59 years, inhabitant of Ma- 
dras. 

8. At Calingapatara, Mr. Joseph Cb^. 
Leslie, eldest son of Capt, Chas. I^lie, 
present Master Attendant at Calingapa^ 
tam, aged 27 years. 

12. At Masulipatam, of fever, Gapt. 
l*ey ton, 2d tet. 1 9th regt. 

15. Mr. Nicholas M*-Fariaine, Sub- 

Assist. Surg., aged 65. ^ 

— At Hingolee, of a remittenk .3*ever, 
Dr. Robert Greig, of this estublkbmeiit, 
and Staff Surgeon at Ellicbpotw- u 

16. At St. Hiomasi’s Moiio4> Lieut. 
Thomas Boyle, of the Artdtety. c ' 

17. At KaUidgee, tlie infant Son of 
Capt. Cuxton. 

4 D 2 
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. 22!. At Vcilcure^ IiioiljCol. .Alei. Mac- Sttdcler Atiawlut and Sudder Foujdary 
iiiUcxsh. ^ . . M.i , Adawtet< 


— At Uayap^tibdi, BUrs. Anne liudson. 

. -T- Adr^ .^e wife of Mr. George 
Winter, tailoe,< 

97^ At Madras, the Hon. F. C, Regel, 
Esq., Chief of the Netherlands posses* 
sions on the coast of Coromandel and 
IVladtfra, years. 

At ^lar, on biS way to Madras, 
with the view of embarking for Europe 
for the recovery of his health, Capt. B. 
W. Macdonald, 1st bat. 1st regt. N.I. 

29. On bis mardi froth Ryepoor to 
Nagpoor, Lieut. Wtn. Ord, I9th regt. 
Madras N.I., Adj. to 2d bat. Nagpoor 
Brigade. 

30. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Butler. 

Dec. 1. At St. Thome, Maria Webb, 
daughter of Capt. Webb, 69tli regt., aged 
13 months. 

5. At Pondicherry, the lady of Capt, 
A. Turner, commanding Europ. Regt. 
Depot at Guddalore, aged 35 years. 

9. At Ellore, En»gn G. A. Barnard, 
2d bat. 19th regt. N.I,, of a bilious fever. 

12. At Dimhgul, Sophia, only daugh- 
ter f(f Capt. J. Smith, in her 8th month. 

13. At Nellwe, Cornwall, the infant 
bon of Edw. Smalley, Esq. 

14. In Black Town, Mr. Etienne Re- 
naux, aged 47 years. 

17. At Royapettah, Mr. John Hark- 
ness, schoolmaster. 


BOMBAY, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
Territorial Department, 

Nov. 6. Mr. Alexander Bell, Assist, to 
Sub- Collector of Sholapore. 

Mr. Henry Young, 3d Assist, to Col- 
lector of Poona. 

JMr. Walter Fullarton, Assist, to Princi- 
pal Collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. Henry Bebb Morris, Assist, to 
Collector in Candeish. 

Mr. R. G. Chambers, 3d Assist to Col- 
lector of Silrat, 

Mir. Charles Prescott, '3d Assist, to Col- 
lector of Kaira. 

Mr. P, Ricketts, 3d Assist, to Col- 
lector in Northern Concan. 


CoTnvtercial Department, 

, 6. Mr, J. H.'Farquharson, Actin 

JDeputy Warehpusekeeper. 

Judicial Depattment, 

M). 6. Mr. P. W. LeGeyt, 2d Regi- 
ter at Poona. ^ 

Gregor Grant, Acting 2 d RegisU 
to Court of Adawlut at Surat. 

Mr. N. Kirkland, Assist, Register t 
Coiir^^Adawlutat Broach. 

Mr. Criarles Sims, Assist. Register t 


Mr. W« J. Hunter, Assist. Register to 
Court of Adawlut at Ahmedabad. 

Political Department. 

Nov. 6. Lieut, Colonel E. G. Stannus, 
Resident in Persian Gulph. 

R. C. Money, Esq., Assi&t. to ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhay Casilef Oct. 31, 1823. — Messrs. 
11. A. Lawrence, R. Fullerton, and O. 
C. Stockley admitted Cadets of Inf., and 
promoted Ensigns. 

Capt. W. Ogilvie, 12tl» N.I., and Capt. 
£. Hamilton, 11th ditto, appointed De- 
puty Judge Advocates General to army of 
Presidency j one to be stationed in Surat, 
and other in Poona Division. 

Nov. 3. — Assist. Apotb. J. Huntley, 2d 
bat Art., to be Sub- Assist. Surg., and ap 
pointed to H.C. Cruizer Vestal. 

Nov. 4.— .Capt. Browne to have com- 
mand during Lieut Col. Edwards’ absence 
from district of Candeish. 

Lieut. Nixon, Adj. 1st bat. 10th regt , 
to perform duties of Major of Brigade in 
Candeish. 

Capt, H. Newton, Major of Brigade, 
to superintend erection and repairs of pub- 
lic buildings at Malligaum . 

Nov. 5. — Sub- Assist. Surg. Dickson to 
perform Medical duties of Hon, Com- 
pany’s Cruizer Aurora, 

Assist. Surg, Forbes appointed to Medi- 
cal duties of H. C.’s CruizerMercury. 

Nov. 10. — Lieut. Colonel E.G. Stannus 
to be Resident in Persian Gulph, vice 
Lieut. Maclcod, deceased. 

Assist. Surg. Riach to be Surg. to Resi- 
dency of Bushire, in succession to Mr. 
Milward, deceased. 

Lieut. N. Lechmere, of Art., to act as 
Fort Adj. at Surat until arrival of officer 
appoint^ to situation. 

9/A Begt. N.I. Ens. T. B. Forster to be 
Lieut., vice Kinsey, deceased ; and Eus. 
K, H. H. Fawceit to be Lieut., vice Har- 
vey, deceased ; date of rank a Nov. 1«23. 

N(w. 14.-r-Maj. Edw. Ballasis to be 
Private Secretary to Hon. the Govcomor, 
in succession to Lieut.. Col, Stannus, ap- 
pointed Resident at Bushire. 

Capt. R. E. Burrowes, H.M.’s 20th 
re^., to be Military Secretary and extra 
Aide-de-Camp, ditto ditto. 

Lieut. R, K. Gillespie, H.M. p 4th 
to be Aide-de-Camp, ditto 

6th Begt. N.I. Lieut- W, H. Jackson 
to be Adjutant to 1st bat., wee -Johnson 
proceeding to Europe ; dale of appoint- 
ment 13 Nov. 1823. 

NoVi I8.~-Lieut. W. J. Browne, I^terp. 
to 1st bat. 4th N.I., to perform duties of 
luterp. to 1st bat, 10th r^t. during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Hancock. 
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Lieut. E'. M. Ennis, i?d bat. Utii regt., 
to superintend erection of public buildings 
a!b Einttdi during ensuing season. 

Nov, 2d.— Lieut. Moleswortb, Assist. 
Com. Gen., to conduct Commissariat Du- 
ties at Presidency during Commissary 
General’s absence, on annual tour of in- 
spection. 

Lieut. C. J. Westicy, 10th N.I., to be 
Interp. in Hindoostanee, and Quart. Mast, 
to 1st bat. of regt., vice Hancock pro- 
ceeding to Europe. 

Dec. 2.— IIM Regt. NI. Ens. Alex. 
Barnes to be Lieut., vdee Attenburrow, 
deceased; date of rank 22 Nov. 1823. 

Dec, 3. — -Lieut. G. Duvernct, Act. Adj. 
of 1st bat. 5th N.I., appointed Adj. to that 
bat. from 1st inst. 

4th Regt, N.I. Ens. A. H. Bond to be 
Lieut., vice Graham, deceased ; date of 
rank 27 Nov. 1823. 

Lieut. D. Forbes, 2d bat. 1st regt. N.I,, 
to act as Executive Engineer at Baroda, 
during absence of Lieut. Wadington. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Burope. — Nov. 7. Major Litchfield, 
2d regt. Cav., for health. — 14. Major 
Jas. Morse, 1st bat. 7th regt., ditto. — 
Lieut. C. H. Johnson, 1st liat. 6th regt,, 
ditto. — Lieut, and Quart. Mast. H. Han- 
cock, 2d bat. lOtliregt., for one \ ear, on 
private affairs — 21. L'cut. H. Dunbahin, 
2d bat. nth N.T., for health. — 25. Lieut. 
C. Hagart, Europ. Regt., ditto. 

To Cape of Good Hoj^. — Nov. 21. Capt. 
Wm. Miller, regt. Art., for nine months, 
for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Kov. 6. Dorothy y Garnock, from Liver- 
pool, — 1 1 . Columbia, Chapman, from Li- 
verpool ; Countess of Louden, from Ba- 
tavia ; and XfUford, Horwood, from China. 
— 12. Investigator, RoaS, from Calcutm, 
with the Hon Mr. Adam on board. — 29. 
King George the Fourth, Beyts, from Cal- 
cutta.— Dec. 3. Anna Robertson, Clerk, 
from Bengal. — 8. Rtiberts, Aliport, from 
Cakutta. — Glenelg, Weddall, from Cal- 
cutta. 

Departures. 

Noo. 9, Royal Charlotte, Graham, for 
Liondon. — Crnizer Auroin, Herne, for the 
Persian Gulf, having on board Lieut. Col. 
Stannus, the new Resident, R. C. Money, 
Esq., Assist. Resident, and Assist. Surg. 
J. P. Riach. — 30. Lord Castlereagh, Du- 
rant, for London. — Dec. 3. Dorothy, Gar- 
nock, for Liverpool, and Catheidne Stewart 
Forbes, Chapman, for London. 

H.M. ship Leven is expected to sail 
from hence to Muscat early in the next 
week. After leaving Muscat, wc hear 
that the Leven will proceed to survey the 


Southern Coast of Arabia on tlus side the 
Red Sea; and that It is intended HM! she 
shOttId join the BarraoouU and Albatross 
at Mozambique. We leam that the exp*^ 
dition will commence the sarvey' of tte 
Coast of Madagascar with the next mon- 
soon. — [Bom, Gaz, Dec, 3, 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 28. At Colabaii, the lady of tlie 
Rev. James Mitchell, of a son. 

Nov. 1. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. 

M. Ij. Gall way, of a daughter, 

6. The lady of James Henry Crawford, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

- - The lady of the Rev. G, Hall, of a son. 

15, At Ellichpoor, the lady of Capt. 
Browne, H.M. 24th regt., of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. Bennett, of a daughter. 

23. At Surat, the lady of Capt. H. A, 
Hervey, 2d bat. 7th regt., of a daughter. 

28. At Sans Souci, the lady of J. H. 
Farquharson, Esq,, Civil Service of & son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Joao Joze Fernandez to 
Miss Rita de Lima e Souza. 

25. Mr. Braz Baretto to Miss Anna 
Maria Fernandes. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 21. At Poonah, Adeline, the 
daughter of Lieut, and Adj. M‘Carthy, 
H.M. 47th regt., aged 1 1 months. 

31- At Tannah, James, eldest son of 
Major James Morse, 1st bat. 7th regt., 
aged two years. 

Nov. 5. Lieut. James Harvey, 1st bat. 
9th N.I. 

— At the Presidency, of a Jungle 
fever, Lieut. T. B. Kinsey, 1st bat, 9th 

N. I., son of Lieut. General Kinsey, of 
the Madras establisliment. 

7. At Camp, on the Bunass, near Dec- 
sa, of fever, Ens, Philip Parkhouse, 2d 
bat. 2d regt. N.I. 

13. Master Joseph Antonio Pereira, 
son of Mr. J. A. Pereira, aged 14 years. 

15. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. M. 
L. Gallvvay, 5th N.I. , aged 21. 

18. At Poonah, after a few days ilL 
ness, R. Ouseley, Esq., an Assist.Surg. 
on this establishment. 

— At Poonah, Lucy Lctitia, the infant 
daughter of Capt. M.L. Gall way, 5th N.I. 

20. At Rioladpoor, at the age oF82, 
the Rev. Donald Mitchell, one of the 
Missionaries of the Scottisli Missionary 
Society. 

21. Lieut. J. Attenburrow, 2d bat. lltli 
regt., second son of J. Attenburrow, Esq., 
of Nothingham. 

23. At Surat, Carolina Augusta, the 
infant daughter of Capt. H. A*- Hervey, 
2d bat. 7th regt. N.I. 
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26. At jjever, 

Frei. drahara, w regt* ‘N,I. 

l)ecn Mason, aged about 

80 years- , " 

Lately. At Cbowputee, in her 19th 
yeai^, thelrffe 'dT Mr. J. B. Egan, of the 
Au^tor General's Office. 

— At Camp Kaiowta, near Choke, on 
his way ^rom Jaulna to Bombay, Lieut. 
W^ne F. Lewis, Madras Artillery. 


Mr. H. H, Thomas, Pead.AKist. in 
Northern Division of Dehlep IWritory. 

Mr. H. S. Oldfield, ditto, ifit^o (new 
Division), 

Mr. H. Graham, ditto ditto (We^lfcm 
Division) . 

Mr. R. Cathcart, Sub- Collector of De- 
lah. 

Mr. T. J. Turner, ditto of Sirpore. 
Mr.W. Petrie, Collector of Pumeab. 


CEYLON. 


MAaaiAGE. 

Sept, 3. At Point de Galle, R. Brooke, 
£sq., to Miss Anna Cecilia Rabinel, 
younjgest daughter of the late John David 
Rabinel, Ksq., Judge in the H. C.’s Ser- 
vice^, at Malacca. 

PENANG. 


DEATH. 

Od^ At his bouse in Leith Street, 
Francis Light, Esq., son of the late 
Fran(^ Esq., the first SupevTn- 

teqdent qf ,'tbis island. 

MALACCA. 

DEATH. 

()d.,X2. H. Van, Bra^it, Esq., many 
ye^s a R ^d^ nt Merchant at tins settle- 


SUMATRA. 

BIRTH, 


Lateiyf At Bencoolen, the lady of the 
^ jrhomas Stamford Raffles, Lieut. 
Gdverhoir of Fort Marlborough, of a 
daug|iter. 

MAURITIUS. 


ry^jug^ At , Port Louis, the Hon. 


(J^rge. Cfflef Judge of tlic Mau- 

ritius. 


SlfTPj;.EMENT TO CALCUTTA 

’ ' intelligence. 

J:ryrt; APPoiNTMENT^^ 

Territorial Dejmrtment. 

Oct. 31. Mr. H. J. Middleton, Collec- 
tor of Etowah. 

1§[, §wetenham, ditto of Sarwan. 

' MK‘R£ H: Bdddam,'«tt6^of Shidab^. 

* Mr.' Lowtb^ry ifitfo of BolitndshAbtih 
idjhtt J • d^fKScjb,: ditto iof , Backcrgun^* ' 
\y% Si^Tetery to Bpard 

of 4l^vmn^ in Westot'n Provinces. 

mr.^ B. .Biscoe,’ Sub- Collector and 
JoIhLM^sll^te of l^illebhebt. 

MtC* trTTO^ehi, ditto ditio lOf Etaieali. 
Mr. Vf. Doikbsis, ditto ditto of Mo- 
suffer Nuggur. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 24. Mrs. H. J. F. Berkeley, of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 16. Mrs. J. W. Conway, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 3. At Juanpore, Mrs. Northam, 
of a daughter. 

4. At Patna, Mrs. Sarah Jewell, of a 
son. 

7. At Patna, the lady of George Bail- 
lie, Esq., Surgeon to his Majesty the King 
of Dude, of a son. 

8. At Monghyr, the lady of Lieut, 
Col. Francis, of a son. 

10. At Hazareebaugh, the lady of 
Brev. Capt, R. S. Phillips, Adj. 2d bat. 
34th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

15. At Chowringhee, the lady of Jolm 
Hunter, Esq., of the C^vil Service, of a 
daughter. 

17. Mrs. J. Silverton, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 3. At Patna, Major D. V. Kerin, 
of the Invalid Establishment. 

5. At Cawnpore, Major Owen, of the 
Invalid Establishment 

14. Charles Rayner, Esq,, Surgeon of 
the Ship Woodford. 


S«umtttar». 

Calcutta. — This city has been agitated 
tMT amused, for about six weeks, with a. 
successiem of exaggerated rumours respects 
ing an attack upon the British fnmtier by 
“ his Majesty of the Golden Feet,** alias 
the King of Ava. At length, however, 
it was ascertained that the war supposed 
to be raging between the two, empire^* YVas 
nothing more than ^ insolent'ittock'oii 
the part of the Burmahs upon the isldnd 
of Shapuree, sito^ted in one of tlie 
mouths of the Burampooter,. and «yhjf^ 
indisputably belonged to the British 
vemment. The folloiving, we , 4Dr 

be the most correct report of what- has 
actually occnrlr^. " . ' ' ' ‘ 

Froan the. first of opr sei^ding, t^e 
guard, &c. to Shapuree, the Bjrinqse 
authorities talked loudly and insolently 
of expelling it unless withdrawn. Some 
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letters to t4is effect were exctiari^ed be- 
twwu the of ArraCan and our Go- 
vernment, ' I #ancy verbal threats and 
messages passed from the ,UcImn:ung to 
the tlaroga, and so to the magistrate : but 
as «ur Government was clear as to the 
right of the question, the answer invaria- 
bly was to the same effect. At length, in 
Septeiriber, a firman, or royal order (real 
or pretended), ‘from the King of Ava, w^as 
read publicly at Arracan, in the presence 
of the Rajas of that place, of Chyorda, 
of Maoon or Chedub, and of Rynbin or 
Bapiree, commanding them to detach a 
force sufficient for the capture of Sha- 
pureefrom the English; which service was 
entrusted to the latter, it is said, through 
the Uchurnmg (Nye), and Nakoonda, his 
deputy, with some other inferior chief, 
actually commanded the .troops tlius em- 
ployed from Momgdoo. They suddenly 
landed about two a.m. the 24th Septem- 
ber, with six hundred men, surrounded 
the stockade in the dark, and under cover 
commenced a heavy fire on all sides. The 
two sentries outside tlie gate, or kirkus, 
fell immediately. The guard having been 
previously w'arned by the Birmese for 
some days, are said to have been on the 
alert, and at their arms in a moment. 
The work was a small square wooden 
stockade nine feet high, a double row' of 
timb^ and loop-holed. The firing con - 
tinned two hours, when the Birmese, 
never visible, brought forward some jinjals, 
or sm^ll guns, and loading them w'ith 
sdnn, or hemp, it is suppoaed to the muz- 
zle, soon set fire to the straw barrack in- 
side, which occupying nearly all the area 
of the work, the Jemadar saw the whole 
would soon be in flames, and bethought 
him of a timely retreat. The fire of the 
a^ttjftrtst 'incfeased, while his own am- 
munition was nearljr ei^euded. He con- 
sequently marched off to tlie creek, both 
sides firing, but never closing ; arrived 
there, he found that two out of three 
fi^ng boats usually kept at that place, 
had disappeared, with the Manjee and 
two out of three Dandies belong ng to 
them ; the remaining six baled the water 
out of the third boat which was »unk, and 
stOpt up a hole rn her bottom with a cloth, 
and thus tlie garrison got off, the Birmahs 
ceasing the fire and pursuit when they 
f^ere across the creek : three were killed 
oqjhe spot, and four wounded, of whom 
two are since dead. One fell wounded 
info fh«r hands, and tliey would not give 
hmi up Mr some time withotit orders 
from Ava ; but he has just escaped from 
ids-gpards, it is supposed, with the con- 
nivance of the Birman Chief at Mungdoo. 
How many of the Birmans fell iu the 
affeif’ 4 not of course known, but two 
were dead in one spot some time 
after the close by tw o of our Sepoys ; and 
thus they have limited their conquest to 


ShSapur^, nM n^bif 

for tjear" of^ a rejou^er* I ^iicliiae,^ut 
coming tofluni arta shoot there iu the day 
time with rauch_parade and o^ntatioh. 

It is only a year since |;be King pf Ava 
released nine out of ten poor K^da peo- 
ple (elephant hunters of ours), whom they 
had seized on our territory while thus em- 
ployed, pretending they had as good a 
right to levy taxes for catching elephants 
in the forest, as WoKeive to levy them on 
their exports and imports from Chittagong, 
&c. They were kept in durance a year 
(with the death of one), and then released 
by accident. It was only January last 
they shot one of our Mugh subjects on 
board his own boat, for refusing to pay 
them dustooree on entering the wh.arf, the 
common boundary of equal property of 
both states. Tlie invariable insolence of 
their address to our Government, or its 
officers, tiieir over weaning confidence and 
arrogance, their encroachments on all the 
petty states on our borders, till al^ are now 
swallowed up in tliat enquire, ending with 
the Rajah of Assam, whose government 
they usurped, and rendered him a fugitive 
two years, all tend to prove the farce is 
acted systematically, and wifli malice pre- 
pense in this outrage, Wliether this syste- 
matic arrogance and encroachment is to be 
quieted by diplomacy, or by stronger 
arguments, is for the Govemmertt to de- 
cide. We can only rely on their wisdom 
for the efficacy of their decisions, whatever 
they be. 

“ When Syraes was at Ava, we believe, 
the King wondered our Government Jid 
not apply to him for assistapce against 
Buonaparte. ' He would find 40,(X)O Bir- 
men who would sweep the French nation 
off the face of the earth, or something 
to this effect equally feasible and en- 
lightened.’ ** 

However petty this affair may appear, as 
contrasted with the Tumours that 
afloat respecting it, it was impossible' that 
the Indian Government should pass i t 
over in silence. Consequently, such an 
expedition has been despatched to that 
quarter, as will command respect, while 
a proper spirit is shewn by our diplo- 
matists. 

There are also military moyeinjBnt|i^ on 
our western frontier, but ^ii^ly tri^^g. 
The Government of OurRpore jappeaiS* to 
be in a somewhat distracted state, aiisifhg, 
as we shouM itnngirie, fforA' the ffeiidal 
arrogance of thVs } cftcfC* 

readers are aware rii-iiii.,' Brii'-li (io%i.iii- 
raent engaged, at the dose, pf; fthejJate 
Mahr^ta u'ar, to maiotaiir the'/infe^rnal 
peace of this principality. Consequent- 
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ly OUT services are now put , into re- 
quisition, to reduce the fortihed town of 
Humeergur. The Rajpoot nobles are a 
haughty race, and wdll doubtless give us 
trouble even whwe they have little prospect 
of success : but the truly valuable publi- 
c^on of Sir John Malcolm gives us 
reason to hope, that we already command 
both the reflect and conhdence of the 
bulk of the population. Ibe expedition 
is formed from the Nusserabad and Nee- 
much detachments, and is under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lumley. 

The following official letter has been 
sent to the conductors of the Calcutta 
Journal, publication has consequently 
ceased to exist. 

To Messrs. J. F. Sandys, J. Palmer, G. 

Ballard, and P. S. De Rozario. 

(General Department.) 

Gentlemen : You were apprized by my 
official letters of the 1 8th of July and 3d 
of September last, of the sentiments en- 
tertained by the Governor General in 
Conncil, in regard to' the repeated viola- 
tion on the part of the conductors of the 
Calcutta Journal of the rules established 
by Government for the regulation of the 
periodical press. 

The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
notwitlistanding those communications, has 
since, by the republication in successive 
numbers of that newspaper, of numerous 
extracts from a pamphlet, published iq 
England, revived the discussion of topics 
which had before been officially prohibited, 
and has maintained and enforced opinions 
and principles which, as applicable to the 
state of this country, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Councdl had repeatedly discouraged 
and reprobated ; tbe extracts themselves, 
so published, containing numerous pas- 
sages which are in a direct violation of the 
rules prescribed by Government, under 
date tbe 5th of April last. 

Tbe Bight honourable the Governor 
General in Council has in consequence 
this day been pleased to resolve, that the 
lirense gran^ by Government on tlie 
18th of April 1823, authorizing and em- 
powering John panels Sandys, and Peter 
^one De Rozario, to print and publish in 
Calcutta a newspaper called « Tbe Cal- 
cutta Journal, Politics and General 
Literature,** and supplement tba^ is- 
sued on Sundays, entitled and called 
« New Weekly Register and General 
Advertiser fmr the ^ons of the interior, 
with hea^s of the latest intelligence pub- 
lish^ as a supplement to the country 
edition the Calcutta Journal,*’ shall be 
revoked and recalled, and you are hereby 
apprized, and respectively required to take 


notice, that tlie said license is resumed* 
revoked, and recalled accordingly. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

W. B. Bavuey, 
Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Council Chamber, 6th Nov, 1823. 

A Society has been fanned at Calcutta 
for the establishment of a regular steam 
navigation between India and England. 
Tlie Hon. J, Harington presided at the 
meeting convened on the occasion, and the 
plan proposed to be adopted was laid 
before the meeting by a Lieut. Johnston, 
tlie projector. The outlines of this plan 
have already appeared in tlie daily I^ndon 
prints, in such a form as to preclude the ne- 
cessity of our dwelling upon them. We have 
only to state, therefore, tliat the measure 
has been patronized in our eastern capital 
in a manner fully equal to tbe encourage- 
ment that is given in the mother country 
to any speculative scheme of similar (tr 
higher character. The journey across the 
isthmus of Suez is course regarded as a 
trifle. 

A well-attended meeting of the friends 
of tlie Parental- Academic- Institution was 
held at their house, in Wellington Stpiare, 
early in November, for (lie purpose of 
forming some rules for the future manage- 
ment of its concerns. Several regulations 
were entered into, the principal of wdiicli 
provided for the admission of members, 
and for the education of the children of 
such members as may die without leaving 
a sufficient sum to pay for it. Persons 
subscribing monthly or yearly, or making 
a donation to a certain amount, are to be 
members, and by them the committee and 
the executive offices of the society are to 
be appointed. The rule relative to the 
children of indigent members is simply 
that they shall be educated gratuitously at 
the charge of the society as far as its funds 
will admit. Several other rules were 
entered into, in the forming of which the 
^catest care was taken to prevent any 
future misunderstanding. A book was 
handed round for subscribers, and they 
then proceeded to the election of a com- 
mittee, consisting of twelve members and 
a secretary, after which tbe meeting 
broke up. 

A general meeting of the Calcutta Dio- 
cesan Committee oi the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge been 
held at ^ the bouse of tbe Lord Bishop in 
Fort William, which was numerously at- 
tended, previous to his taking the chair as 
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President of the Committee. The Bishop 
having offered the usual prayers, addressed 
the meeting ix some length. He spoke 
with much^ling of his last parting wirfi 
the society in London, and of the solemn 
charge committed to his hands by some of 
the best and wisest men in the church ; he 
spoke of their zeal for the spiritual inte- 
rests of the JSast, and of his own anxious 
wish to further their Christian views so far 
as they lay in his power. His Lordship 
adverted more particularly to the suliject 
of native education, and called upon the 
Committee to redouble their exertions in 
this important branch of their labours. 
In reference to this subject, it was most 
gratifying to the Committee to see at their 
board two Reverend Missionaries of the 
Church of England, recently commissioned 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Paits to superintend 
the department of education in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cafeutta. Some classes of 
the children now receiving instruction in 
the Diocesan Committee’s schools, near 
Bhoaneepore, attended before the meeting, 
and showed great proficiency in reading 
and writing, both Bengalee and English, 
as well as in other branches of the educa- 
tion afforded to them. 

The arrival at Calcutta of a Catholic 
Bishop (whose diocese is Tibet!) is thus 
announced in one pf the Indian news- 
papers. 

The Right Rev. Zenobia Maria de 
Florenpa, Bishop of Thermien, and ^'^icar 
Apostolic of Tibet, has recently arrived 
here from Rio de Janeiro. He was en- 
gaged in the Catholic JVIission of Angola, 
in Africa, where he received his appoint- 
ment from Rome, and proceeded hence 
from that place. After a residence there 
of ten months, he embarked for Calcutta 
in the brig Ulysses. 

He attended the old Catholic Church on 
the 9th Oct., and was received with the 
honour due to his rank and character. 

He has just left Calcutta for Chanderna- 
gore, where, we understand, he is to re- 
main for about a month, when he wiU 
proceed on his mission to Silhet. He in- 
tends visiting the Catholic Churches at 
Patna, Bettiah, and Agra. The Bishop 
was accompanied by the Rev, Cazimiro da 
Pontremoli, an Italian priest, attached to 
the Tibet mission lately arrived at this 
place irom Cairo, by way of the Red 
in a Turkish vessel. We quote the 
following par^raph, relating to ^e Tibet 
mission, from the Monthly Magazine for 
June 1823 : 

“ If credit be due to the Roman jour- 
nal, entitled Diarib Romano, the Queen 
of Tibet has requtsted of the Pope eighty 
missionaries of the college de Propaganda 
Fide, to introduce Christianity, and for 
Asiatic Journ» — No. 101, 


the conversion of her subjects. Five ca- 
puchins have already set out for that epun* 
try. An Italian of Brescia has been in- 
strumental in the queen’s conversion ; he 
now acts as her prime minister. ” 

It is rumoured, that the Irishop will 
permanently reside either at Tibet, or in 
the dominions of her highness the Begum 
Suraroo, as he is to preside over the mis- 
sion from the Propaganda Fide^ at Rome, 
or as it is commonly called, the Italian 
mission in Hindustan. It would be well 
if the bishop would take our north-eastern 
frontier in his route to Tibet, and visit 
the very numerous Catholic Christians 
who are to be found from Goalpara to 
Joghigopa, in a most wretched condition ; 
particularly in every tiling connected with 
Christian instruction and the ordinances 
of religion. We believe the Italian mis- 
sion lias not yet completely recovered 
fiom the distress into which it was plung- 
ed, in cons«juence of the blow struck by 
Buonaparte at Rome, and the capture of 
the venerable head of the church. The 
stated pecuniary renuttanoes from Rome 
have not been renewed to this day, si neb 
that period; and but few missionaries have 
yet been sent out to supply the places of 
those w'ho have departed this life to render 
an account of their ministry, and of those 
whose hands have b^n enfeebled by age 
in the service of the altar. Owing to the 
circumstance we have noticed, we learu 
tliat the Christians on our frontiers have 
not had a pastor among them during thp 
low state of the mission. 

The very Reverend Doctor Jacobus^ an 
Armenian by birth, but a dignitary df 
the Catholic Church, hds recently dirrjved^ 
at Calcutta from Rome. 

The Rev. D. Corrie, LL.B., Senior 
Chaplain of this Presidency, was installed 
Archdeacon of Calcutta with the rBual 
ceremonies, on the 25th October, 

M A DBAS. — Our intelligence from this 
Presidency is down to the beginning of 
January. The most interesting occurrgice 
we have to mention, is the estabHshment 
of a male and female Orphan Asylum xU 
the Black Town, for such children as are 
not eligible to be admitted into inili- 
tary asylums. The foundadon stone of 
the edifice to be erected was laid by the 
masonic body with the mutnmery with 
wliich they usually amuse themselves on 
such occasions. 

Sir Charles G. Met<»lfe, Bart., Rc4i^ 
dent at Hyderabad, had been so serUmsIy 
Voi.. XVII. 4 E 
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indisposed ^hat be was obliged to leave 
Myderabatf, for Calcutta, to obtain tlie best 
medical advice. Tlie Government yacht 
bad been sent from Calcutta for liiin early 
in November. 

The scarcity of grain in the line of 
country 1)etween Nellore and Gonjoon, 
Was so excessive, that many families in the 
vicinity of Ingeram had gone without 
food for two and three days. Government 
bad, however, taken up ships to convey 
rice to Coringa. 

On the night of the 22d December, a 
vast' multitude assembled ia the Black 
Town, and proceeded to break open some 
of the rice stores belonging to native 
merchants, which were plundered, and 
much grain carried off. Guards of native 
iroops were sent to protect property of this 
description ; the mob, however, behaved 
in a most daring and outrageous manner 
towards the sepoys, while the latter, 
we understand, acted with the greatest 
-forbearance, under very trying circum- 
stances ; two of the mob, however, are 
n^orted to be w'ounded, and one killed. 
It is imagined, that not less than 100,000 
persons were collected. 

Patrick Gorman, a conductor of ord- 
nance, has been sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of 100 pagodas, for a wanton and unpro. 
voked attack upon a native with a diawn 
sword. He was addressed by Sir E. 
Stanley, in a very appropriate and im- 
pressive manner. 

Bombay. — The following account of a 
Suttee will be read with peculiar interest. 

Extract of a Letter from Poorah, dated 
Oct % 1823. 

Should you deem the following account 
of a suttee, that took place here the other 
worthy of a place in your paper, you 
will oblige a subscriber, and perhaps bene- 
fit the cause of humanity by so dorn-r. 

The virtim chosen for this cruel and un- 
gi^jrexhibiticm was the widow^ of a Bra- 
min, who died in the south Concan some 
days prior to ftis ceremony. On ap- 
proaching the fatal spot, she was preceded 
by two led horses handsomely caparison- 
ed, and attended by ten or twelve Bra- 
mins, and about the same number of 
women, with music, drums, &c. 

Few spectators accompanied the pro- 
cession, considering the scene of action 


Was in the immediate neighboinhood of 
the city, near the old palace. 

At first sight of the woman I was im- 
mediately convinced, in common will* 
others, that she was more of less intoxi- 
cated ; but before the various ceremonies 
were gone through, which on such occa- 
sions precede the act of burning, those 
doubts had given place to a perfect con- 
viction tliat she was in her sober semes, 
and fully aware of the dreadful act she 
was about to perform. Of this I am the 
more satisfied from the question having been 
frequently put to her by the European 
gentlemen present, ‘‘ whether it w'as her 
wish to be burnt,” to which she always 
returned the same answer, that she knew 
w'hat she was doing, and that it w^as her 
own pleasure to bum.” Having offered 
the more harmless sacrifice of incense on a 
small fire from w'hich the pile that was to 
consume her body was afterwards to be 
lighted, and having parted with all her 
golden ornaments to those in attendance, 
she deliberately, and without shedding a 
single tear, took a last leave of all she 
held dear on earth, ascended the pile, an<l 
there laid herself dow n with the ashes of 
her deceased husband tied round her neck 
The entrance was then closed with dry 
straw, and the whole pile ^nrrounded witfi 
the same light material, and immediately 
set fire to by the officiating priests. 

1 had placed myself directly opposite 
the entrance to the pile, and could dis- 
tinctly see the unfortunate victim strug- 
gling to escape. . This did not pass unob- 
served by the attending Bramins, who 
instantly began to knock down the canopy, 
which, containing nearly as much wood 
as the pile itself, could have effectually 
secured their victim in the fire had it fallen 
on her. All this while no one except the 
officiating Bramins interfered; but when 
the sufferer did make her escape from the 
flames, and, running towards the river, 
either fell or threw herself at the feet of 
Mr. T., that gentleman, assistctl by Mr, 
S., immediately carried, or rather dragged 
her into the water, in which the latter gen- 
tleman suffcretl by incautiously laying 
hold of her burning garments. 

An attempt was now made by' the offi- 
ciating priests to carry back their victim 
to the blazing pile, which was resisted by 
the gentlemen present, and one of their 
number was dispatched to acquaint the 
Magistrate of her escape, and feam bis 
pleasure regarding her ; but fiefore the 
messenger could return with an answer 
from the civil authority, the Bramins 
had persuaded the unfortunate woman 
once mpre to approach the pile. And, as 
she declared, on being (questioned liy those 
present, that it w'^as her own wfsh to re- 
ascend the pile, they stcKid aloof, fearful 
of giving offence to the prejudices of the 
native population on the one hand, or to 
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the civil authorities on the otlier. She de- 
clined, however, for some tim^ to ascend 
the pile, >vhen three of the attending 
priests lifted her up on their arras, and 
threw her on the fire, which at tliis time 
was burning with great fury. 

From this dreadful situation the mise- 
rable wretch instantly attempted for the 
second time to make her escape ; but tlie 
merciless pnests were at hand to {ire vent 
this, if possible, by throwing large pieces 
of wood at their victim, of putting a speedy 
termination to her sufferings. Bat it was 
impossible for any man of the smallest 
pretension to feeling, to stand by and 
witness such cruelty, and therefoie the 
gentlemen present again interiered, when 
the victim speedily made her escape a se- 
cond time from the fire, and ran directly 
into the river without any assistance what- 
ever. 

The unfortunate woman had no sooner 
entered the river, than she was followed by 
three of the officiating bramins, who were 
told to desist from all further persuasion, 
as notliingfurtiier would be permitted until 
the arrival of tiie magistrates. 

Not doubling their compliance with 
this so very reasonable request, they were 
allowed to remain with the woman in the 
water; but no sooner had the Europeans 
turned their backs, anxiously looking out 
for the arrival of authority, to put a stop 
to such cruel and diabolical proceedings, 
than the same three men who had thrown 
her on the pile, attempted to drown the 
suffering wTetcli by forcibly throwing her 
down and holding her under water. From 
tliis attempt she w'as speedily rescued by 
Mr. A. and Mr. M., wIjo supported her 
in the water till the arrival of the long 
looked-for deliverance. 

The Col ector liimsslf soon followed, 
and to tlje great joy of a few of the by- 
standers, he immediately ordered the prin- 
cipal performers in this tragical scene into 
confinement, and the chief actor or rattier 
sufferer, to be carried to the hospital. 

I regret to add, the woman died about 
noon the following day, forsaken by all 
her own relations as an outcast unworthy 
creature. 

P.S. As soon as the horrid circum- 
stances attending this suttee reached the 
ears of the magistrate, all the persons con- 
cemed in it were taken into custody, 
that their conduct might be judicial!)? 
inquired into. 

Eastern Islands. — Tlie following 
dubious intelligence appeared in a Cal- 
cutta Journal of Nov. 6. 

Extracts of a Letter from Penangy dated the 
2d Oct. 

“ A Dutch schooner with J 0,000 stand 
of arms from Amsterdam, for the use 
of the Siamese, passed Singapore, and 
dropped a passenger there. 


The boats of the Tees sloop-of-war 
were immediately despatched after the 
Dutchman but she eluded their vigilance 
and escaped. Another schooner, with a 
similar cargo, w-as to sail a few days after 
the one before mentioned. I conclude 
the Tees will keep a sharp look-out after 
her. 

The following proclamation by the Go- 
vernor of Manilla gives a comprehensive, 
though brief account of the dreadful affairs 
which happened in that city on the 3d June 
lust. It is translated from a Spanish copy. 

Proclamation. 

^ “ Citizens ' The high and incomprehen- 
sible providence of the Supreme Being — 
of the God of your fathers, who by means 
ot the Spanish Government converted you 
from the state of savages to that of Catho- 
lic CJiristians, gathering you within the 
pale of his Holy Church, and watching 
constantly for your preservation and that 
of your families, ordained that I should 
arrive at these Islands, with a chosen band 
of faithful and valiant officers, to confound 
the perfidious machinations of wicked and 
ambitious men who aspired to the sove- 
reignty of them. Ever averse to the effu- 
sion of blood, I merely banished from this 
beautiful country the wretches w'ho sought 
to trample on you, but so far from this 
lenient conduct making any impression, 
agents of these were still found, who could 
not only conceive the same wild and daring 
projects, but attempt their execution by force 
of arms. On the 3d of the present month 
(June), the wicked No vales, ex-captain 
in tile King’s Kegiment, with tlie ex-sub- 
lieutenant of the same corps, Ruiz, and 
the principal part of the serjeants, having 
first corrupted their ignorant soldiers, trai. 
torously assassinated the worthy Eieut.- 
Governor and Sub- Inspector of the army, 
In's Excellency Don M. F. de Folgueras. 
Their design was to get possession of the 
citadel of Santiago, and of the city, but 
failing in the first part of it lyy the ener- 
getic measures of Serjeant-Major Don 
Placido Duro, they notwithstanding got 
possession of the jiaWe and magazine, 
making several officers and others priso- 
ners. Informed of this horrible attempt, 
I flew with the utmost speed, and at the 
head of a small column composed of the 
gallant artilleiy’-men, the brave grenadiers 
of the Queen’s Regiment, a few of the 
Prince’s and Light Cavalry of Luzon, and 
entering the city, supported by the brave 
battalion of Pampangos, under the com- 
mand of their excellent officers (whose 
names shall be published) and by the Light 
Cavalry of Luzon, routed tlie cowards ; 
who, shut up in the palace and town-hall, 
still kept up a faint firing, from hence 
they were soon driven by our brave men, 
and the whole made prisoners ; the infar- 
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mous Novales and Ruiz, with twenty-one 
other traitors, have been shot by the sen- 
tence of a Court-martial; but the lives of 
the soldiers and corporals, who were the 
blind instruments of their wickedness, 
have been spared. 

“ The design of Novales was to make 
himself emperor of the Philippines, plun- 
der the churches, convents, and other pub- 
lic institutions, together with the houses of 
individuals ; murder every Indian or 
^European who might resist; impose new 
Contributions on the inhabitants to enrich 
Jiimself, and then escape with the booty ; 
but that Divine Providence which watclies 
over this favoured part of the Spanish na- 
tion, permitted not such wickedness. The 
sword, the terrible sword of the law, con- 
fided to my hand, and supported by the 
God of Battles, shall sweep to destruction 
the first who shall dare to disturb the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Inhabitants of the Phi- 
lippines ? the Spanish Government pro- 
tects you, and its beneficent laws ensure 
your liberty. You have not bent to the 
usurping tyrants, who would plunge you 
in misery and ignominious slavery ; and 
be assured that to protect you, no one will 
be readier to shed his blood than the Cap- 
tain-General ofthese Islands. 

Juan Antosio Maktikez.’’ 

Extract of a Letter from the Skip Near chus. 
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w ere by no means prepared to make a very 
formi^ble resistance against such num- 
bers, when fortunately, just as they were 
beginning to make sail and pull towards 
us, a breeze sprang up which enabled us 
to get out of Aeir reach, though not out 
of their sight, till the following day. In 
standing to the northward to try some 
other passage, on the 3d June, being then 
off the Island Negros, our force and 
mizeu sky-sail masts were struck w'ith 
lightning, shattering and tearing all in its 
descent down to the deck, so as to render 
them useless ; reduced to tliis state of dis- 
tress, we were obliged to return to Ma- 
nilla to put the ship in a fit state to prose- 
cute the voyage. Here we met with con- 
siderable detention, and did not sail from 
Manilla Bay till the 23d of August. The 
S. W. monsoon being then at its height 
an eastern passage by the way of St, Bar- 
radeno, Darapier and Timor Straits fur- 
ther prolonged our voyage. In the north 
part of Darapier’s Straits spoke two Lon- 
don whalers, eight months out, the Emily 
and Cape Packet j all well. 


The Padrees in the island of Sumatra 
have again shewn themselves restless un- 
der the government of the Dutch; and 
there have consequently been military 
operations in the vicinity of Padang. 
The Dutch acknowlerlge a loss, in one 


“ The Nearchus sailed from Huasco 
on the coast of South America on the 26th 
January, bound to Calcutta, and the same 
night at 9 o'clock, when distant from the 
land thirty-five miles, felt a violent shock 
of an earthquake, which lasted nearly 
four minutes. From thence had a plea- 
sant passage of 83 days to the China Sea, 
in latitude 12 44 North, and longitude 
118 ® 40 East. There we suddenly lost tlie 
N. E. wind, which was succeeded by a 
calm of several days, and light airs from 
the S. E. This appeared to indicate the 
finish of the N. E. monsoon, and having 
only provisions for a direct passage to Cal- 
cutta, put into Manilla for a supply, 
which we obtained, and sailed again on 
the 12th May, intending to take the pas- 
sage by the way of Sooloo and Macassar 
Straits. On the 24th of the same month, 
we were oflf the islands of Bassulan and 
Mindatmo, and were there becalmed three 
days. On the 27th at day-light in the 
morning, observed a fleet of Malay prows, 
26 in number, full of men, bearing down 
on the ship; made every preparation to 
receive them ; they however did not attack 
us, but lay to, a short distance astern, 
when three other very large prows joined 
them from Bassulan, as well as small ones 
coming out of every little creek and bay. 
It was evidently plain to every one on 
board, they intended an attack, and only 
waited for night or reinforcements which 
were every minute joining them. Wc 


unsuccessful encounter, of 2 oflicers and 
19 rank and file killed, and 10 officers 
and 127 rank and file wounded. — It is 
stated, that peace has been restored. 

We lately alluded to the formation of a 
College at Singapore, It was our inten- 
tion to present our readers with a full ac- 
count of its plan and objects in our pre- 
sent nunaber ; but our limited space will 
only allow us to insert the following brief 
statement : 

The objects of the Institution are 

First. To educate the sons of tlie 
' higher order of natives and others. 

Secondly. To afford tlie means of in- 
struction in the native languages to such 
of the Company’s servants and others as 
may desire it, and 

Thirdly. To collect the scattered lite- 
rature and traditions of the country, with 
whatever may illustrate their laws and 
customs, and to publish and circulate in 
a correct form the most important of these, 
with such other works as may be calculated 
to raise the character of the Institution, 
and to be useful and instructive to the 
people. 

The College will be supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions and endowments, by 
the fees which it will derive from StiuUnts, 
and by the profits from the. press and the 
cultivation of the College lands. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

y'jyrtl 7. A Court of Directors was 
held, when Capt. Barrow was sworn into 
the command of the ship General Hewitt, 
consigned to Bengal direct, 

14. A Court of Directors was held, 
when tlie thanks of the Court were voted, 
unanimously, to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, for their zeal and atten- 
tion to the Company’s interest during the 
last year. 

The following Commanders took leave 
of the Court previous to departing for 
their respective destinations, viz, •- — Capt, 
W. E. Farrer, of the Orwell ; Capt. J. 
S. H. Fraser, of the iNlarquess of Huntly ; 
Capt. W, Haviside, of the Thames ; and 
Capt T. Williams, of the Princess Amelia ; 
for China direct. 

19, The despatches for China, by the 
ship Princess Amelia, were closed and 
delivered to the purser of that ship. 

24. Tlie despatches were closed anil 
delivered to tlie pursers of the following 
ships,' viz. Tlie Orwell, Capt. W. E. 
Farrer; and the Marquess of Huntly, 
Capt. J. S. H. Fraser, for China direct. 

APPOINT3XENTS. 

William Turner, Esq., to be Secretary 
to his Majesty’s Embassy at the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte. 

John Home Purves, Esrp, to be his 
Majesty’s Consul for the State of East and 
West Florida, to reside at Pensacola. 

Admiral Sir Geo. Martin, K.G. C.B., 
to have command of hi» Majesty’s ships 
and vessels at Portsmouth, in the room of 
Admiral Sir James Hawkins Wliitshed, 
K.C.B. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The subject of the Press in India, is 
likely to undergo a lengthened discussion 
in Parliament ; Mr. Lambton having 
given notice of his intention of entering 
fully into the question on the 25th May. 

The cession of Beticoolen to the Netlier- 
lands Government, has called forth several 
motions from Mr. Hu me ; the chief object 
of which is to secure the property of those 
settlers and natives, whom the liberality of 
British administration has encouraged to 
invest capital in the cultivation of spices. 
We fully agree with the Hon. Member, 
that it is absolutely incumbent upon Great 
Britain, in ceding the colony, to make ef- 
fectual arrangements for this object. 


The Committee of the Oriental ClyJ^ 
have given up the plan of building in 
Margaret Street, and have, for tlie present, 
engaged a house (No. 16, Lower G/os~ 
venor Street), to be fitted up for their use 
until a permanent establishment can be 
formed. This house will be ready for the 
reception of gentlemen of the club on the 
1st June. The meeting to which we ad- 
verted in our last, took place on the 5th 
April, at the Thatched House, and was 
very numerously attended. Sir John 
Malcolm took the Chair, and, from the 
plan which he developed, we anticipate 
that the OrieMal will be not only the 
richest, but the most economical club in 
London. 

We hope the Committee, in fixing upon 
the ground for their projected club-house, 
will be in no haste, and that they will en- 
deavour, if possible, to establish them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Hanover 
Square. The north side of Oxford Street 
is neither convenient nor fashionable ; and 
very recently a similar undertaking failed, 
from a bad locality. Persons residing in 
London will do well to enrol such friends 
as are expected from the East before the 
final formation of the club renders the 
admission of new members a matter of 
difficulty and delay. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison, lately returned 
from China, h» been presented at Court 
by the Right Hon. Charles Wynn. The 
labours of this distinguished individual, 
during the last seventeen years of bis life, 
are beyond eulogium. He has indisputa- 
bly surpassed all others, however valuable 
their labours, in giving us an insight into 
the character of the Chinese, and rendering 
the literature of that singular people ac 
cessible to Europeans. His Chinese die- % 
tionary, however our readers may be 
startled at the declaration, is in reality an 
enJtcrtainiri^ work, and deserves in every 
sense the liberal patronage it has met with 
from the East- India Company. 

Dr. Morrison has brought over with him 
a very extensive Chinese library, consist- 
ing, it is stated, of 10,000 volumes. As 
the principal objects of the learned collec- 
tor were to make the European public ac- 
quainted with Chinese literature, and to 
advance, by all human means, the temporal 
and eternal interests of that distant nation, 
we hope that the expense he has incurred 
with such liberal and disinterested views. 
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will be met with similar feelings by the 
government of this country. 

Government has lately dispatched a ves- 
sel to the northern coast of New Holland, 
for the purpose of forming a new settle- 
ment, In a commercial point of \ iew a 
better situation could scarcely be selected. 
The northern coast of New Holland is al- 
ready most extensively resorted to by the 
native traders of the Eastern Archipelago, 
for several articles which are in the greatest 
request in China and the neighbouring 
countries. The immediate vicinity of nu- 
merous islands, whose produce is both 
valuable and peculiar, will likewise be 
found an advantage of no trifling impor- 
tance. 

The last Russian papers detail numerous 
rewards dealt out by the Emperor to 
several officers engaged in a contest w itli 
the Nomade tribes, beyond the Curjan 
and Daghistan, a war hitherto studious- 
ly concealed by this artful and ambi- 
tious power, and now heard of for the 
first time. The expedition, however, and 
its results, must have been deemed of 
some consequence ; for besides the insignia 
of several Orders, w'hich have been given 
by the Autocrat, swords and sabres, 
piounted in gold, have been bestowed on 
the Russian officers, with the inscription, 
“ To Valour.” The sword given to the 
Russian General was enriched with dia- 
monds. These marks of honour (tlie 
account states), which are bestowed only 
on extraordinary occasions, were not con- 
ferred by the Chapters of the Russian 
Orders, but came directly from the Em- 
peror. This ambitious Power is extending 
her dominions and her influence wherever 
her intrigues or her arras can reach. Da- 
ghistan is a mountainous tract of Asia, 
included in the gov ernment of Caucasus, 
lying west of tlie Caspian Sea, and north- 
east of Georgia, inhabited by Tartars, 
subject to Russia: Derbend is its capital. 
The influence of Russia now extends 
among tlie Tartar tribes, almost to the 
wall of China. 

Hamburgh, March 26. — Letters from 
St. Petersburgh inform us, that the com- 
munications between this capital and the 
Governor of the provinces of the Cauca- 
sus (General Yermolofl ), who is entrusted 
with a very important negociatfon in Per- 
sia, have of late become very frequent. 
It is rumoured that the object of this nego- 
dation would be not only to settle ancient 
discussions which have arisen between the 
two Powers, but also to bring almit a 
perfect understanding between the policy 


of Russia and cd* Persia. General Yer- 
molofl’ keeps up an uninterrupted commu- 
nication with the Court of Teheran, and 
Persian agents are often observed to 
arrive at his residence, whilst Russian 
agents repair to the Court of the Schah 
of Persia ; but every thing is carried 
on with the greatest secrecy. It ap- 
pears, from all these circumstances, that 
Russian policy has succeeded in regaining 
the influence which it bad lost for a mo- 
ment, and that English policy is losing 
ground. We must await the results which 
diis change must necessarily produce, and 
VI Inch, according to all appearances, will 
be of very great importance. 

Private accounts from the Crimea state, 
that the Scotch MEsionary Cjuruthers, 
now settled there, proceeds with the great- 
est zeal and success in converting the Tar- 
tars to Christianity, A great number of 
them have been baptized by him. Colo- 
nics are to be established for these con- 
verts, and divine sciwicc will be performed 
in the Tartar language. A Tmkish sliiek 
and Icarr.ed man is now receiving an edu- 
cation to qualify him for tiie oflice of 
Christian priest. 

A Society has been formed in Edin- 
burgh, to aid deserving persons in their 
endeavours to emigrate and settle in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivah. 

Ajyril 4. T.ord Castkreagk, Durant, 
from Bombay 3C;tb Nov, ; at Deal. 

— Chdiles Grant, Scott, from China 
15th Dec. ; ofl‘ Iflymouth. 

— Fnrquharson, Cruickshank, from 
China 19th Dec. ; erf Penzance. 

6. Tnglis, Serlc, from China 14th Dec. ; 
off Falmouth. 

11. Cadmt(<^, Talbert, from Bengal 
25th Nov. ; Ijord Siiffield, Brown, from 
Bengal 24th Nov. ; Stentor, Harris, from 
Bengal 8th Nov. ; and Katherine Stewart 
Forbc!^, Chapman, from Bombay 13th 
Dec. ; at Deal. 

13. Sophia, Sutton, from Bengal 13th 
Dec. ; at Deal. 

— Portsea, Worthington, from Bengal 
11th Oct. ; at Cowes- 

— Dorothp, Garnock, from Bombay 
13th Dec. ; at Liverpool. 

14. Janihna, Watt, from Singapore 7th 
Dec. ; at Portsmouth. 

22. Her^ordskire, Hope, from China 
16th Dec., oxid. Kellie Castle, Adams, from 
ditto 26th Dec. ; off Portsmouth. 

— Thomas Grenville, Manning, and 
Princess Charlotte <f Wales, Gribble, from 
Bengal 2-2d Dec., and Madras 2d Jan,; 
off Portsmouth. 

25. John Taylor, Atkinson, from Ben- 
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gal 24tU Dec., and Sand Headb l^t Jan. ; 
at Liverpool. 

Departures. 

March 29. Catherine j M‘IntosIi, for 
Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 

A}rril ?>. Htndostani M‘CuiIum, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool, 

4, Perseverance^ Brown, for Bengal ; 
from ditto. 

- 5. Tyne, Warrington, for Madras and 
Bengal ; from Portsmoutli. 

15. Mellish, Colo, for Bengal, and Den- 
mark Hill, Foreman, for Van Dieman’s 
Land ; from Deal. 

16. Gvlcanda, Edwards, for Madras 
and Bengal; from Portsmouth. 

21. Devei'on, Wilson, lor Van Die- 
man’s Land ; from Deal. 

22. Upton Cattle, Thacker, for Bom- 
bay ; from Deal. 

24. Princess Amelia, Williams, for 
China; from Deal. 

— Orwell, Farrer, for China ; from 
Gravesend. 

2.‘i. Marquess of Huntly, Fraser, for 
China; from ditto. 

Passengers from India, 

Per Lord t'asllerca'Ai. from Bombay : 
Mrs. ]Morse ; IVIajor Litchfield ; Major 
Morse ; Rev. IMr. Sjiring ; Lieuts. John- 
son, Hancock, and Elliot ; Dr. IIe^\itt; 
Miss and IM aster IMorse (children). 

Per Charles Grant, from China: Col. 
A. Nesbitt, H.M. Service ; Ensign E. 
G. Stokes, H.M. 49th regt. ; Mrs. Stokes 
and child; Mrs. Thomas and child ; Mr. 
Edw. Montagu ; Miss Sophia Winbnlt ; 
C. M, J. Blair, and E. Blair (childien) ; 
Capt. Tilmore, R.N. 

Farquharson, from China; IMrs. 
Cruickshank ; Win. Ferriar, Esq. ; Capt. 
V. Cortland, H.M. 8tb Hussars; Mr. 
Payne, late 6th Officer of 11. C. ship Re- 
gent. 

Per Katherine Stewart Forbes, from 
Bombay ; Mi-s, Marriott, and two chil- 
dren ; Capt. Moore, Company’s Service ; 
Lieut. Pitts, ditto ; Lieut. Harrison, ditto ; 
Capt. Scott, 17th lancers; Lieut. Daly, 
47tii regt. ; and one child, 

Fei' Cadmus, from Bengal : Lieut. 
Fleming ; the Rev. J, D. Pearson, from 
Chinsurah. 

Per Sophia, hom Bengal: Mr. J., Mrs., 
and IMiss Maiia Colvin; Master C Jack- 
ton; Capt. Jolm Hay, Bengal N.l. ; 
Capt. S. Land, ditto; Mr. Henry Abbot; 
Mrs. Abbott and four Children ; Mrs. 
Ahmuty and three children ; Mr. Henry 
Watson; Mr. Wm. Maxwell and two 
children; Masters George and John Tan- 
dy ; Miss C. Hunter ; IVlTss Matilda Har- 
riott ; and nine servants. 

Per Dorothy, from Bombay : Capt. and 
Mrs. Dunbarlin. 

Per Jamima, from Batavia and St. He- 
lena; His Highness Newab Shah IMecr, 


and three servants; Capt. King, late of 
the Salisbury ; IVIaster Charles and Henry 
Blake. 

Per Herefordshire, from China : Mr. 
Erskine, Erskine, and three children, 
from Bombay. 

Per Thomas Grenville, from Bengal and 
Madras ; Mrs. Oldham ; Mrs. Parson ; 
Mrs, Cooke; Miss Oldham; Major. Gen. 
Hardwick, Bengal Artillery ; J. O. Old- 
ham, Esq., Bengal Civil Service; Rev. 
J. Parson, Cl»aplain, Bengal; Capt. J. 
Cowper, H.M. 59th regt., in charge of 
invalids ; Lieut. D. F, Grant, R.N. ; 
Lieut. Stirling, 11th regt. Madras N.l. ; 
Mr. R. G. Marcus, late an officer on 
Madras Establishment; Mr. Armstrong, 
ditto ; Mr. Besly, ditto ; Mr, Jardine, 
ditto; Miss Eliza Oldham; Miss Ann 
Arden ; Miss Harriet Cooke ; Master 
Cooke ; two Masters Parson ; Masters G. 
and A, Arden ; two Masters Parish ; two 
European servants ; three native ditto. — 
(Miss Margaret Cooke died at sea 25th 
March, 1824.) 

Per Princess Charlotte of Wales, from 
Bengal ; IMrs, Larkins ; Masters W., F., 
and R Larkins; Master C. C. Robert- 
son; Miss A. Lai k ins ; Mrs. Compton; 
Master D. T. Compton ; Master A. Comp- 
ton ; IVIiss E. C. Compton ; Mrs. T. 
l^lowden ; IMaster W. l^Iowden ; Mrs, 
Colonel Higgins ; Miss M, C. Higgins ; 
Master E, T. Fliggins; Miss M. Faith- 
ful ; Capt. Higgins ; Capt, Frith ; Mrs. 
Frith; Miss Frith; Miss Ellen Frith; 
Miss S. J. Frith ; W. Parker, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Beck; Master J. Beck; Master J. G. 
Beck ; Mrs. Dacre ; jM.ister H. Dacre ; 
Master G. Dacre ; Master T. Hayes ; 
Master R, H. Boddam ; Lieut. H. Hart- 
ford.— -From IMadras : Major W. J, Jones; 
Master C. W. J, Jones ; Lieut. Albert, 
late officer on Madra; Establisliment ; 
Mr. Weller; Mr. J, Flemming; three 
European servants ; eight native servants. 

Passefigers to India, 

Per ship Catherine, for Madras and 
Bengal ; W. P. Shedden, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Shedden ; Rev. G. Laurie ; Miss Lau- 
rie ; iVIajor P. Cameron ; Capt. Hind ; 
Mrs. Hind ; Mr. Muller ; Lieut. Shakes- 
peare ; Messrs. Sheriffe, Goldingluim, 
Trevor, Russel, Dardell, Duncan, Gra- 
ham, and Croggan ; Lieut. Boyce ; Mes.srb. 
Courteney, Fish, Hope, Holloway, Sims, 
Oakley, Johnson, and Bume ; Dr, 
INPLachlan. 

Per Mellish, for Bengal : Col. Dun- 
can, H.M.’s 44th regt. ; IVIrs. Duncan ; 
Miss A. Halloran ; Messrs. Price, Audi*), 
Prior, Cole, Tierney, M'ilson, Murray, 
and Wyllie, Cadets. 

Per Golconda, fioin Madras and Ben- 
gal . jVIrs, Bracken, Mrs. Nelson, and 
iMrs. Neish ; Misses Chinnery, Mackenzie, 
Low', Langley, two Brightman, Holland, 
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Croplejs, Roxburgh, Reid, and Abbott; 
Thomas Brack^, Esq,; Robt, ^el- 
son^ J^nsbri ; 

JIfessfas Xay- 

ImV R^y^Kennaway, li^rmondi, Mbe; 
Gi^sisel^ ‘ftfthibrfiam, Guyon, Harring- 
toa4''*!R^e^B^lic; 'and Toyssaint. 

fbr "'^ata DTeman's Xtand, 
aud^Ncw South Wales ; Mr, and Mrs, 
GddSH^ ; Miss Han^ton and servant ; 
MiSsfiShiilh';' Me^is. Lord, Smidi) Dwh' 
stead, JrUisides, Pickland, Chapman, 
CShWard, Black, Brett, Murdock, GaU 
tjraitb, Urquhart, Sampson, Robert, Mor- 
1^, Balsey, Scott, Elliot, and Waindon, 
Per XTpton Castle, for Bombay: Capt. 
Falconer ; Mrs. Falconer ; Major Hicks ; 
Mrs, Hicks j MiK Bellain ; Miss Forbes ; 
Ma|6r Bgie ;. Capt. Moreton ; Capt. 
PruenV Mrs. and Miss Pruen; Capt. 
^a]^kips ; Mrs. Hardkins; Capt. Can- 
mpg j Beaumont ; Mr. Penny ; Mr. 

Sfi^erd; Mr. Elliott; Mrs. Elliott; Mr. 
Doherty ; Mr. Hamilton ; Mr. Tliateher ; 
Dr. Gal^ and Dr. Troop. 


Col. William Power, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, a son. 

MARBIAGES. ^ ^ 

AprU~B. At Su James’s ChUf^ Jesse 
Cole, Esq., to Letitia Charlotte, ^^ngest 
dau^ter of the late De Coitroy Itehmd, 
Esq., and niece to the Hoa. ^ Edmond 
Stanley, Chief Justice, Ac. at Madras. 

— * Mr.WilKam Thoi^n; to May- 
nard, only daughterof Henry Aeally, S^., 
of the £^-India House. 

9- At Kingston Church, the Rev. John 
Edmunds (Kirk of Scotland)^ ^of PdHsea, 
to Miss Caston, of BasingsU^, sister of 
the Rev. Mr. Cotton, of Newport. Mr. 
Edmunds is shortly to embark as a' Mis- 
sionary to the East-Indies; 

10. At &. Geoi^’s, Hanover-square; 
William Turner, Esq., his Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
to M^y Anne, eldest daughter of Jolni 
Mansfield, E^., M.P. for Leicester. 

14. At Camberwell, Alex. Nairne, Esq., 
Commander of the Hon. East^India Com- 


Skips Spoken With, 

Duelled o^ Athol, London to Bengal 
and.Clpn^, 1st March, lat 1. 30 N. long. 
22. so. W:— Princess Charlotte, McKean, 
Live^^t^ to Bengal, 26th Feb., lat. 16 S. 
Ion. f?0 W.— George the Fourth, Prissick, 
London to the Mauritius, Dec. 21, lat. 35 
S. long. 41 E. — Sir David Scott, Tw^n, 
London to Bengal and China, Feb. 21, 
^ the line.— Mary, Ardlie, London to 
Befigal, T>ec. 15, within two days* sail of 
Point, Bengal.— Royal Charlotte, 
G^an^ Lbiidon to the Mauritius, Dec. 8, 
laf. 1 N.; I6ng. 85 E— Castle Huntley, 
outward-bound, 17th March, lat. 3. 30. 
K, lohg. 20. 4i. W. 

Mr. Thornton, Supercargo of the Ge^ 
neinl ide Kno<^, who had been taken by 
the pirates off Batavia, was safe, having 
befn cp^nv^rpd to one of the Leeward 
Islands ; the Rajah had interfered, through 
his former kindn^ to some Malays, and 
he was expected to return to Batavia rf>out 
^ 15^ p^c^ber, with the grateful feel- 
of his ^ends, who were alarmed for 
tho^piOS4Sri?tionof his life. 


^BiRTHS, MARRIAGES, AKD 
J)EATHS. 

f - ■ BIRTHS.' 


At: the ; Goyerament-Housi 
Jersey, the lady of. his J^meHeney Mak 
Gm*. Ckdfo Hftlfcett, K.C.B., an 
of A dangj^er. 

^ . VjAL.Stockwolk.thft lady ofrl^ 
Gen* poergo.iCooktoq» aaoii» - 

J^y^vthe lady. of ' CoMtwh 

/lady Lt^i 


pany’s ship General Kyd, to Ann Spencer, 
eldest daughter of Nathaniel Domett, 
Esq., of Camber well-grove. 

— At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mr. John 
Allen, of Alfred-place, Kennington, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
J. Hill, Esq., of the East-lndia House. 

16. At Balmungie, Fifeshire, John 
Small, Esq., late of Calcutta, to Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of Wm. Linde- 
say, Ei^., of Balmungie. 

21. At Chrisbrooke Church, in the 
Isle of Wight, E. C. Matthias, Esq., of 
the 44th regt., to Eleanor, fourth daugh- 
ter of Capt. S. Earle, of the Hon. East- 
lndia Company’s Service. 

22. Edward Dodwell, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late W. H. Tickle, Esq., 
of Marchmont-street, Brunswick-squafe. 


DEATHfi. 

JTeb, 28. John Henry, son of J. H. 
Matthews, Esq., H.M.’s 14th Fbot, t^ed 
four years. 

March 5. At Dresden, in bis 72d year, 
his Exc, Baron Just, Envoy Extraerdi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotenliapy Of 
his Majesty die King of Saxotty to 
Court of Great Britain. 

7. At Frandon, Cincinnati, in the Stoto 
of Ohio, Nordi America, Francis Donidd- 
son, F^q., formerly of Sergeattt’a 'inn. 
Fleet-street- . ® / 

17. Jesse Ainsworth, Esq., of Wicken 
Hall, near Rochdale, Lancaii^siiev 

19. At Hamburg, in Um ybifr of 
her ago, Mrs. Thomsoi^ reRct of 'Gtotoge 
Thoansott, Xsq. 

20. James Howe, Esq.^ df 

place,' HiK^kney. < 
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20. At Rome) Miss Bathurst, niece to 
Lord Aylmer. 

21. At Paris, Waller, only son of tJie 
Earl of Airly. 

2S. Thomas Sherwood, Esq., Common 
Pleas Ofl&ce, Temple, aged €9. 

— Peregrine Hogg, Esq., of Buck- 
hurst4uU, Epping Forest, aged 78. 

24. Mr. Leyson Lewis, of Farleigh, 
near Maidstone, Kent, aged 69. 

25. At Leamington, the lady of C, 
Thomson, Esq., of Swauland, near Hull. 

— At Laytonstone, Jane, second daugh* 
ter of George Halfcard, Esq, 

— At Ampthill, Bedfordshire, in her 
9 1 St year, &awel, widow of the late 
Henry Boult Cay, Esq. 

— Maria, wife of John Boultbee, 
Esq., of Baxterby Hall, Warwickshire. 

26. In Spreuirs Land, James Spreull, 
Esq., Chamberlain, &c. of Glasgow. 

— At Paris, G. H. Lynn, Esq., of 
South wick Hall, Northamptonshire, aged 
seventeen. 

— At Faversham, Kent, in her 59tli 
year, Mrs. Smith, relict of John Smith, 
Esq,, late of Huntingfield. 

— At Pentillie Castle, near Callanton, 
Cornwall, the lady of John Tillie Cory- 
ton, Esq. 

— . At Cork, Mrs. Brooke, relict of 
Col. R. Brooke, formerly Governor of 
St. Helena. 

27. At Bilboa, Charles Dawson, Esq , 
British Consul. 

28. In Portland Place, Lady Dalling, 
widow of the late Gen. Sir John Dalling, 
Bart. 

29. At Manchester, in his 68d year, 
Edw. Greaves, Esq., of Culcheath, Lan- 
cashire, and of Nettleworth Hall, Not- 
tingliamshire. 

— Mrs. Nicliolson, wife of Francis 
Nicholson, Esq., of Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place. 

— At Martley, near Worcester, Henry, 
youngest son of the Hon. and Rev. I*. 
Meade, aged 17 years. 

— • Mrs. Wetherhead, of Walthamstow. 

— Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. 
J. F. Schroder, of Dulwicli. 

.SO. In his 70th year, at his apartments 
in the British Museum, the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice, author of Indian Antiquities,*’ 
the Ancient and Modern History of 
Hindoostan,” and many other celebrated 
productions. Ha was the intimate friend 
ami contemporary of Sir W. Jones, and 
he was die only man ever patronized by 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

^ At Chelsea, aged 86, John Mitchell, 
Esq., formerly erf the Royal Navy, one 
of few surviving officers who sailed 
round the world with Admiral Byron. 

^ In his 74th year, Mr. Thos. Walker, 
ofOngar, Essex, surgeon. 

— At Rome, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 
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31. Caroline, only surviving dau^iter 
of J. Walker, Esq., of Rickmansworth. 

— At Cheltenh^, Miss Henrietta Cea- 
mer Roberts, aged 19, second daughter of 
the Rev. J. C. Roberts, of Sally Mount. 

— At Harbledown, near C’anterbury, 
aged 23, George iVIarsh, second son of Sir 
John Peter. 

— Aged 21, Winchcombe Henry, 
youngest son of Henry Hicks, Esq., of 
Eastington, county of Gloucester. 

— At Woolwich, Mr. George Stew^art, 
gent., Cadet of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. 

— At Mitcham Grove, G. H. W- F. 
Hartopp, Esq., M.P. for Dundalk, Ire- 
land. 

April 1. At Liverpool, John, son of 
Capt. John Patterson, late of the 50tb 
Kegt. 

— At Hillingdon, Middlesex, aged 7S, 
Thomas Hu^y, Esq., of Gattrira, in the 
county of Meath, Ireland, formerly M. P. 
for Aylesbury. 

— In Judd-place East, John Freeman, 
Esq. 

— Jane, the wife of W. Jennings, 
Esq., of Bloom sbury-squai’c. 

2. At Tompson, Norfolk, Col. Har- 
wood, b.p. 19th Dragoons, aged 66 yearh. 

— In his 76th year, James Bateman, 
Esq., of Islington House, IVIandiester. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Fyffe, Esq., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
assistant to the late Dr. Monro, and author 
(if tile System and Compendiv.m Ana- 
tojfiy. 

3. In Gloueester-place, Anne, wife of 
Joseph Tasker, Esq., of Fitz waiters, Es- 
sex, in her 25th year. 

— In Grafton* street, William Skinner, 
Esq. 

— At Banff, James Robinson, Esq., 
late Lieut, -Col. of the 91st foot. 

— At Kensington, Charles Powis, 
Esq., in his 69th year. 

— In Halfmoon-street, Piccadilly, Wil- 
liam Cooke, Esq. 

— At Ayr, H. D. Boswell, Esq., of 
Garallan. 

4. At White Hill, Berkhampstend, 
Herts, Mrs. Sparrow, relict of the late Ro- 
bert Sparrow, Esq,, of Worlingham 
Hall, Suffi^. 

— At Clifton, 'Diomas Townsend, Esq., 
in his 81st year. 

— In Penton-street, Pentonville, Ri- 
chard Gifford, Esq., in his 73d year. 

— At Clapton, Mrs. Morland, reBct of 
Anthony Morland, Esq. 

5. In Somerset-street, Portman-sqoare, 
the Hon. Eliz Tumour, wife of the Hob. 
and Rev. £• John Tumofur, M. A. son (of 
the late Earl Wintertoo, Secretary to w 
Cl«^ Orphm Sodety, and a Magistrate 
for Middlesex and Westminster, Ac. A& )% 
and eldest daughter of the late WHIiani 
Richardson, Esq., Accountant-General of 
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file Hoa. East-li^a Company, She was 
tile iDother*^ seVeri of 


mtoioiy, as 

th^f dr itod conscientious 

peifoMef^ duty. 

At No^J^elds^ aged 71, Mr. Jas. 

l^e iirst mathematicians pf 

— At Bath|J. G, Ravenshaw, C^.^of 
014 Bracknell, Berks, 

Lodge, Cambridge, Mrs. 
Brackenbury, relict oC the late C. T. 
Bracken|)ury, Esq, 

' 1 — Louth, aged- 107, Mrs, Ann 
Ward, late of S^lfleetby. 

6 . At the house of J. Palmer, Esq , 
Christ’s Hospital, aged 74, Mrs. Phila- 
delj^h^ Stephens, formerly of Lisbon. 

At Mmted-place, Kent, aged 59, 
Mrs. Tyldeu Pattenson, relict of the late 
ReT.’p. v» Pattenson, of ll)orn- 

ddn, and ferinsled-place. 

’ 7 ." At , St. George’s^place, Hyde Park 
Comer, filter a linger! ng and painful ill- 
ness, Robert Ellis, late Lieut. Col. late 95tli 
‘f)ragpons^ aged 57. 

— ^ At Bihgha’m’s Melcombe, county of 
Norfolj^^ ^ his 83d year, Richard Bing- 
ham^ Colcmel of the Dorsetshire 

rWidi|Eintof militia, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of me’ county', &c. &c. 

8 . At Cadogan-place, Peter, youngest 
s e w o f t h e Rev. Dr. Crombie, aged 15. 

9. In Hpnrlctta-strcet, Cavendish- 
square, Majbr- General Doveton, of the 
Madras Est^lldimeat, and M.P. for Lan- 


fyr-.Af Clifton, Jtdm Beale Browne, 
of Salperton, county of Gloucester. 
71 - A* Great Abshott, new Titchlield, 
Bkgrove, Esq., ^ed 71. 

— Aged Benjamin, son of the 
Right Hop. John Kadcliffe. 

. — At hi&house, Queen’s-row, Pimlico, 
aged 75, Mr. George Webster, late of St. 
Alh^a^’s-straef, Pall-mall. 

,i0. InLambeth, Wm. Messing, Esq., 
of the 3tock Exchange, in bis 75th year. 

In £dgeware-ro^, James Marten, 
Esq.^ ^ hi^ 74th year. 

— John Farley, Esq. ^ of Thornton 
IIe<u4b> Cxpydoin. 

.. At Blackheath, James Dalbtac, 
Esq., aged 74, formerly of Qn^en square 
nod Dulwich. 

, r— - At Kensington, Mrs. Gray, aged 
67, felict of the late llios. Gray, Esq. 

— At Dul^(^, aged six years and two 
xnqntiis,. William, iourth son of James 
formerly of Bombay. 

M H^fijeld* Herts, Miss Maria 

Hofoits, daqghtpr of Thos. Holmes Hun- 
ter, Eset-, of Maiisfichbstroct, Portland- 
: c 

-T?* 44, the wife of E. H. 

Genny^ daughter arid heiress of 

the late John Gehnys, Esq,, of WhUsleigh 
Housei near Plymouth. 


1 1 . Mr. Wro. Philips (lather of Coun- 

sellor Philips), many years landwniter of 
the Port of Sl%o. , 

At. Lisheeq, Tip^rary, l^tabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Jodkii Fita- 
Gerald, .Bart. 

— The Rev. John Fox, Hector of Sig- 
ston, in the county of York. 

« — At Cheltenham, Edward, youngest 
son of Major- Gen. R. Darling, aged six 
months. 

12. At Rothesay, the Rev, Dr. Archi- 
bald IVPLea, aged 87. 

— Mr. J. K. Varden, of High-street, 
Southwark. 

13. At Wykeham Abbey, Yorkshire, 
the Hon. Dorothy Langley, relict of 
Richard Langley, Esq, 

— Mr. Peter Sidebotham, of Upper 
Norton-btreet, 

— At Netherby, Cumberland, Sir Jas. 
Graham, Bart, aged 62. 

At Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor. 

— Wilfrid Reed, Esq., of Brook’s 
Wharf, aged 84 years. 

— At Camberwell, W. Weston, Esq., 
in his 55th year. 

— In Highbury-place, William Har- 
ryman, Esq., in his 75th year. 

— Mrs, Isabella Jones, widow of the 
late Mr. Francis Jones, of Lower Qrosve- 
nor-street. 

— At Bath, aged ten months, Richatri 
Donovan Yate Scott, the second, and 
youngest child of Capt. James Scott, 
Royal Navy. 

— Lieut. Rich. Oakeley, R. N., eldest 
son of Xhe late Rich. Oakeley, Esq,, Post 
Captain, R,N, 

14. I^Irs. Sarah Simpson, relict of the 
late Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D,, many 
years Theological and Resident Tutor of 
tlie Hoxton Academy. 

— At Earl*« Colne Pripry, in his 90th 
year, the Rev. E. Carwardine, A» M., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of 
Earl’s Colne. 

— At Brighton, C. M. Haven, Esq , 
youngest son of the Ute Stephen Haven, 
Esq. 

— At Shustoke, near Coleshill, War- 
wickshire, Avarilla, wife of Edw. Crox- 
all, Esq. 

15. At Kensington, Sarah, relict of 
the late Gen, C. Crosbie, in her 87th 
year. 

— R. G, Esq*? of Guild- 

ford- street. 

— At Trenant Park, Cornwall, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edw. Biller, Barb* in his 
60th yean 

— Sutherland Meek, Esq , M.D-, lirte 
Member of the Medical Board at the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. 

— In his 80th year, Robert Roy, .Esq., 
of Fulham, formerly of Old RupUngton- 
street. 

— In Northumbeclaud-strcct, St. Mary- 
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la-boDoe, in fais 76th jear, Henry Hoo> 
ley, Esq. 

15. In Dover-street, aged 65, 
Chambers, widow of the late Wm. Cham- 
bers, of Calcutta. 

16. In Penny-street, Lake Alien, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple. 

— At Wexford, aged 93, Cornelius 
Fitzpatrick, Esq. 

IT. Shortly after his return from sea, in 
the naval service of the East- India Com- 
j)any, John Steyncr, fourth son of Charles 
Bosanquct, E-q., of Hampstead Heath, 
in the 22d year of his age. 

- — Thomas Treslove, Esq., of B romp- 
ton-row, in his 77 th year. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. Gerard, 
of Rocksoies, formerly Adj. General of 
the ariny in Bengal. 

— At Paris, Maria, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Curling, Esq., of 
Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 

18. In Upper Grosvenor'Street, the 
infant daughter of C. G. Wynne, Esq. 

— W. B, Maltby, Esq., of Notting- 
ham. 

19. In Edgar-buildings, Bath, aged 87, 
Col. Edw, Madden, late of the 15th foot, 
and Brigadier General in Ireland. 

— In New Broad street, Mary Turner, 
the youngest daughter of J. Christie, Esq. 

- — At Edinburgh, Mrs. Margaret Mac- 
Donald, spouse of Robert Scott Moa- 
crieflf. Esq. 

20. In Bridge -Street, Blackfriars, the 
Rev. Robert Clarke, M. A. , of Hexham, 
Northumberland, aged 53. 

- — At Stoke Newington, Emma, the 
wife of T. B. King, Esq. 

21. Lieut. Hume Johnston, of His 
Majesty’s discovery ship Fury. 

22. In ILirley-btreet, aged 71, John 
Dixon, Esq., of Gledhow, county of 
York, Colonel of the 1 st West York Mi- 
liria. 

— At York, James Saunders, Esq. 

— At Batii, the Venerable the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

33. "Je^ Brooks, Esq., of York-row, 
Kennington. 

•— At Twickenham, Richard Twining, 
Esq., aged 74. 

24. At Esher, Henry Swann, Esq., 
many years M.P. for Penrfiyn. 

— In Winchester-row, J, Lack, Esq., 
aged 85. 

25. At Pimlico, Mr. Wm. Meares, one 
of the king’s messengers. 

— In Keppel-strcct, the Rev. C. C. 
Chambers, aged' 41, Rettor of Holmpton 
and Welwick, son of the late Sir Robert 
Chamiys, Ciiief Justice of Bengal. 

— Capt. Joseph Garnault, formerly in 
the naval wrvicc of the Hpti. East-IntKa 
Company. 

26. At Clapton, John Pearson, Esq., 
aged 78. 

LaU'hj. At the Blenheim Hotel, Bund 


Pati^-^ HaiugiUqn, la^ of 
the,4j^(EoyaJ ,Irislt) 

At the house of H,. 

Bsq., of Geldestone, jaged 65> tfm ^Rev. 
Pendlebury Houghton. % 

— At Pentillie Castle (in chlldTbed) 
Mrs. Cory ton, tlie wife of J. T, Corytqn, 
Esq. ’ ; 

— Count Schulenburgb. 

*— At Eilinburgh, L^y Caroline Mac- 
donald, daughter of the E^l of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

— At Wykenham Abbqy, Yorkshire, 
in her 68lh year, the Hon. Mrs. Lang^y, 
relict of Richard Langley, Esq. 

In Southampton Place, Euston 
Square, Mrs. Augusta Schutx, daughter of 
the late George Schutz, Esq., of Shotover 
House, Oxfordshire. 

— John Mould, Esq., of OundJe. 

— At Trusthoipe, near Alford, Lin- 
colnshire, tlie Rev. Jonathan Keightfey. 

— At Marlborough, the Eey, Eras. 
Henchman, A.M. . ^ 

— At Dover, in liis 56th y^» iCapt. 
Bazely, R.N., son of the late Ad&iral 
Jc^n Bazeley. 

— ^ On the coast of Africa, Lteqt. G.B. 
Torrane, R. N., only son of the late Col. 
Torrane, formerly. Go verndr-in- Chief of 
Africa. 


LONDON MARkETS. 

Tueidaijy AprU 2T, 1S24. 
Cotton. — We can notice no alteration 
in the prices of India Cotton, though a 
small advance has been paid by shippers 
for the better descriptions of Boweds, 
which are scarce ; the sales ard 264*0 bales, 
at full prices. Almost all the 'SdratST'tmd 
Ben gals were taken oU spectllation-,;and 
some few for home consunt^tlto the 
Boweds also for exptMtatioh,' ' ' 

Sugar.— The inquiries after Eot^n 
Sugars do not lead to any exteirsTvo ^es ; 
some purdiascs of white Rios 'iretc* im- 
ported, middling to fine 31 o 34i.— 
public s.ale of 2179 bags’ Easft-India-'Bh- 
gars wont off Is n 2s. lower. 

Saltpetre.— The sales lately 
siderable ; a rctUictidn of full iL'peiTewt. 
must be stated this week. ’ • i * - 

Tea. — The market cOntirfWM’' Ve^y 

heavy ; Boheas and Greeh' Tfea^r€r5old 
at a dfoicount of Id a I|d tfe 

last India- Hoasesale prices.-' ' /'*' 

Indigo.— I ndigo is altnos^ tile otdy'irtrU'- 
clc of or West Xiidra^ rirbStj^vTOiOT 
continues in good demand,* adykM- 

ing prices : ' the sale cpiimietrc^j^lf^Uie 
India House the 21st Inst. 
lots have sold uqdcr IQ4, per Jib. 
vance since the last'6a!e' 3Zfr on 

the middling quality", Sli. 
per lb, on tb^fierc. ' ' 

Tlie salj it i> cxpeclc.l wiR fi^bdh on 

A F 2 
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' Thursday ^ lo^t^est lut ritrlli&'sale rea> 
lized 85 . 9d. have buBn sales so high 

as 

SficEs.'ii^Ttlie late advance in CrViriahion 
is maintained ; tiierehasheen some interest 
to trace tl}^ cau% of the late great rise, 
and where the purchases are to he exported ; 
but„ we believe diere is no trace of the 


channel^ expdrt; no purchases arcdately 
reported. Tbei^ is littl^ lUteration in the 
quotations of Spices this ifeek. . Mace 
and Nutmeg are taxed by the” Company 
at the next sale at lower pric^ ; it miU no 
doubt eOect the market quotations^. • ^ 

By public sale this forenoon ,147 bags 
Pimento, fair quality, sold 7|d o 7|^rf. 
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THE FOLLOWIKG GENTLEMEN AHE OUT BY BOTATION ; 

I John Baillae> Ejfq; M.P. 9 , Devom/iH-e ’^obn Petty Muspratt, Esq. 9i, iVcw JSrtoadj 
.. - 1 ' Sireet. ' 

jjacob Bosquet, Esq, Browboumhur^, Edward Parry, Esq., 25, Gou>ei* 

^er/5. - William Wigram, Esq, M.P., SI, UjRper 

William^ Taj^ter-^^Joney, lEsq. M.P. 10, Harleij Street, 

York Hace, 
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INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
. EXCHANGES. 

Qflaittay Dec, 24, 1823. Unremu"^ 

Government Securities. 

Ilen)?ttable....S,Rs. 8 to 39 o per cent. prem. 


Madras, Dee. 24, 1 8S3. . . * 

Govarnment Secunties, 

Remittable 36 ^ per cent. prfei%i«|n, 

Unremitiable IQ~ 


Non RemtttffHe ....M $ to 15 0 duin — the <jif- 
ft-reoct: ti\the premium arising accortfing to the 
Registry of the Notes. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on BiUs S Rs. ft 8 to 3 O per cent. 

Interest on Loans 3 0 ditto. 

Bank Shares. 

Premium 50 to 55 per cent, nominal. 
Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, per Sic. Rupee— to 


Bombay, Dec. 10, 1823. 

Cempany’a Paper, 

RemittaWe 140 Bom. Rs., per 1 no Sicca Rs. 

Non Remittable..ll8 ..ditto per4itto. 

Exchange, 

On London, at 6 months* sight, is. e^d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 80 days’ sight, 105 Bom.Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rs. 


Buy, Is, lO:jd, to is. Ud. — to Sell, Is, lid. to On Madras, ditto, 99 Bom. Rs, per 100 Madras 
Is. lil^d. Rupees. 

On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs, 9ft per loo 

B<im. Rupees. 


On Madras, ditto, Sa, Rs. 94 per 100 Madras 
Rupees, 

Bullion, &c. 

Spanish Dollars S.Rs.ftoy per loodollai-s. 

Sovereigns in o to lo 12 each. 

Bank of England Notes . .iO 8 to lO ift each. 


London, jipril 29, 1824. 
Exchange. 

On Caicutta, at 60 days’ sight— to Buy Is. 8:|d. 
—to Sell Is. lO^d. to is. io|d. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the Season 1823-24', with their Managing Owners, Commanders, Officers, Time of Sailing, SfC. 
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Cocliiiieal 

...lb. 0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.cwt. 

4 

lii 

0 





Coifee, Java 

.cwi, 3 

(5 

0 


4 

4 

0 

Senna 

...lb. 

U 

u 

d 

— * 

0 

2 

6 

— CherihiMi. 


4 

0 


S 

10 

0 

Turmenck, Java.. 

.cwt. 

t 

16 

u 

— 

2 

0 

0 

— Sumatra* ........ 


0 


3 

8 

0 

Bengal 


1 

7 

0 

— 

1 

li> 

u 

- — Bourboa 

t 







— China 


2 

5 

0 

— 


JO 

0 


4 






0 










Cotton, Surak... ....... 

.lb# 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

Galls, m Suns 


6 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— — Madras...... 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Blue 


7 

0 

0 

— 

7 

to 

0 

— ^ngal 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Indigo, Blue ....... 









BOurbon J, 


0 

9 

.... 

0 

t 

2 

— Purple and Violet ... 

0 

9 

3 

— 

0 

9 

9 

nnigs, £oc Dyeing. 







Fine Vmlot 









Aluesr Ep^ica.^*^ .. 

.cw4* 1 1 

0 

ty 


25- 

0 

e 

Good Ditto 


0 

S 

3 


4> 

9 

3 

Aiinneeds^Biar..... 


0 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

Fine Violet & Copper 

u 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Boradc. Kenned 


6 

0 

— 

3 

12 

0 

Good Ditto 


0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

8 

0 

L iirefUied, or Tiiical 2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

12 

0 

Ordinary Ditto. 









Camphirc imretiiied 

9 

5 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Consuming qualities-. 

0 

b 

6 

— 

0 

7 

9 

Caidenioms.Malabar..ib 0 

2 

0 


0 

3 

0 

Madras Pint and Good 








Ci^lon... ...... 








Uice, Bengal., 

cwt. 

0 

11 

0 

— 

0 

I3 

0 

Cassia Buds.# 

cwl. 17 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

Safflower 


i 

15 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

l.ignea 

7 

5 

0 

— 

S 

0 

0 

Sago 


0 

16 

0 

— 

i 

4 

0 

Castor Oil - 

..lb. 0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Saltpetre, Kehned... 


0 

19 

0 

— 

i 

4 

0 

China Uooit 

cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 


0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein . 

..lb. 








Coculus indtcus.... 

2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Novi 









Columbu KoOt 








— Ditto White .. 









Dragon’s BlowU 


0 

0 

— 

2d 

0 

0 

Cliina 









Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

u 

Organzine 









Arabic........ . 

3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon... 

..lb. 

0 

4 

7 


0 

9 

u 

— Assafofetida 

.. .. 3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Cloves 


0 

3 

9 





— Benjamin • ••• 

3 

0 

0 

— 

5J 

0 

0 

Mace 


0 

4 

10 

— 

0 

4 

1 1 

Animu 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— — Nutmegs 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Galbaniijn... . 








Ginger 

cwt. 

1 

2 

0 ' 

— 

1 

3 

0 

Gambo^um . 


0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black 

..lb. 








Myrrh.;. 


0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

VVime 


0 


3 





Ohbauum 

<3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Sugai, "Vellovv 

cwt. 

1 

6 

t> 

— 

i 

9 

0 

Lac Lake 

...lb. 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

, 0 

White 


1 

Id 

(} 

— 

1 

16 

0 


0 

3 

0 


0 

6 

6 



0 

18 

0 


I 

4 

0 

Shell, Block... 

3 

10 



5 

10 

0 

Manilla ami Java .... 

0 

19 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

— Shivered 

3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Tea, Bulled 

.. . lb. 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

2 

5 


t) 

15 

0 


1 

10 

0 



0 

9 

7 





Musk, China;.. 

..oz. 0 

6 

0 


0 

15 

0 

Souchong 


0 

3 

9 


0 

3 

lU 

Nux Vomica. 

,cwc. 0 

18 

0 


1 

4 

0 

Campoi 


0 

3 



u 

3 

IG 

Oil Cassia 

..oz. 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Twankay 


0 

3 

6 


0 

4 

9 

— CiRnamot^ .. • 


15 

0 

— 

0 

17 

0 

Pekoe 









— Cloves.^ 








Hyson Skill .... 










0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

9 



0 

3 

9 


0 

5 

9 

— Nutmeg* 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 


d 

— Gunpowder .... 









Opium 








Tortoiseshell 


1 

12 

0 



5 

0 

Rliubai b 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

3 

W'^ood, Saunders Red. .tun 

IJ 

0 

0 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-lNDIA HOUSE. 

For Sate 4 May — Prompt 3C Ju}y* 
pTitaie-Jrade — Bamiannoes — Cluntz— Chop- 
pali^ — Cashiaes — Corahs— Kliallah Ghillee — Soot 
Komalb — ^an^oes — Sa Ham pores — Moortes — Nau- 
keeiis — Madras Haudkerclueis — Veniapollani 
Handkerchiefs— Silk Handkercliiefs — Silk Piece 
Goods — Wrought Silks — Lustr.u^s — Crape- 
China Crape Shawls — Shawls— Damask*. 

Far Sale lO Afoy — Prompt 6 AugusL 
Contpauy*» — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs — 
Saltpetre — Black and White Pepper. 

Zaceiued.— Cloves— Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Cas- 
sia Lignca— Saltpetre — Black and White Pepper 
— Oil of Cloves— Oil of Cinnamon — Oil of Ca&sia. 

For Sale *2 May,— Prompt 6 August, 
Com^jiy*s— Car lie moms. 

Licensed, «— Assafmtida — Camphor — Borax— 
Tiiical — Shellac — Lac Dye — Galls— Blue Galls — 
Gum Ar t i m j — Gutn Ammoniac — Gum Aiabic— 
Gum Benjamin — Dragon’s Blood — Gum Myrrh- 
Gum Seneca— dibanum— Aloes— Senna — Turme- 
ric — Munjeet— Cutch — Myrabolanes —Safflower — 
Cowrie*— Uur too key — Soap —Castor Oil — Caja- 
puta Oil. 

For Sale 14 May . — Prompt 6 Auga&U 
Laceased and. Prirate- Trade. — Elephants* Teetli 
— Hippopotami* Teetli — Tortoiseshell— Mother- 
o*-Pearl Sliells— Cornelians— Buffalo Horns— Cut 
Horns and Horn Tips— Ox Hides— Goat Skins— 
Batfalo Hides— Eattans— Dye Wood— Red Wood 
— Sapan Wood. 


For Sale’-lX May—Prompl^ August. 
Coittpany^ s and Licensed — Cotton Wool. 

For Sale I Jiinp. — Prompt 27 Aagiist, 

Tea— Bohed, 500,000 lbs. j Congou, Campoi. 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,33i),000 lbs. ; Tvvankay 
and Hyson Skin l,0UU,<rfX) lbs. i Hyson, 400,00-1 
ll's.— Total, inchiuing Private-Trade, 7,250,000 lbs. 
For Sale 9 Jure. ^Prompt 3 September, 
Company’s. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Ddtnaged Goods, and Cal lico W rappers. 

For Sale it June,— Prompt 8 October. 
Competny’s— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 
Private- 7 rat/e— Shawl Wool . 


CARGOES OF EAST^INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARUIVED- 

CABGOES of the Charles Grant, Farquharson, 
inglis, Hertfordshire, and Kellie Cos lie, from 
China ; and the Thomas Grenville and Princess 
Charlotte of IVales, from Bengal and Maaras. 

Company’s,— Tea— Bengal Piece Goods— Chinn 
and Bengal Raw Silk — Saltpetre — Cotton. 

Private-Trade and Privilege. — Tea— China and 
Beuvttl Raw Silk — Nankeens — Shawls— Silks— 
Ht-mp — Toitoisesficll — Seed Pearl and Coral 
Beads— Ivory Waie — Dragon’s BIo<mI — I ndigo— 
IiiOian Ink— Paper— Bamboo Canes — Whanghees 
— Black Bamboo Canes — Mats— Sapaii Wood — 
Madcna and Sherry VN'inc*. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

JUNE, 1824. 


Original <2?omtnuntf:ation0, 

c'^T. S)C, 

I 


REFUTATION OF CERTAIN CALUMNIES AGAINST THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S CHINA TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sia : As you were so obliging as to 
allow a place in your Journal to a 
letter from me on the China-Trade, in 
reply to certain strictures upon it con- 
tained in a late number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1 trust you will also 
permit me to trouble you with the 
few following observations on the 
same subject, which I find are called 
for by a somewhat extraordinary com- 
ment on my letter, which appeared in 
a newspaper some weeks ago, but 
which I never saw or heard of until 
this morning. 

It is there assumed, in the first 
place, that my letter proceeded in 
fact from the Court of Directors. To 
this I reply, that so far from proceed- 
ing from the Directors, it was written 
without the least previous communi- 
cation with them, jointly or indivi- 
dually; without any view either* to 
their i 4 )probation or disapprobation; 
and solely for the promotion of 
tuuth; being anxious to contribute 
my mite to prevent the people of this 
coun&y from being misled by false 
theories and statements, and induced 
to favour innovarions, which if adopt- 

Asiatie Joum* — No. 102, 


ed would, I am confident, most se* 
riously injure, if not totally destroy, 
this most valuable branch of our 
eastern commerce. 

It accordingly follows that, whe- 
ther the facts I have stated are true or 
false, the arguments I have employed 
sound or unsound, the Court of Di- 
rectors are wholly uncommitted by 
them — none but ^e author is or can 
be responsible. 

Having stated thus much, the next 
allegation, that I have attempted to 
answer only two out of the many 
charges brought forward by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, is easily disposed 
of. Had the Directors considered it 
expedient to take the field themselves 
on the present occasion, their reply 
would no doubt have embraced every 
branch of the subject, and have in- 
cluded every one of the charges 
against them and the Company; but 
when an uninterested individual steps 
forward in their defence, it is but 
just and natural that he should con- 
fine himself to those points with 
which he is most conversant ; and it 
is surely more to his credit that he 
VoL. xvn. 4 G 
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should do 80 , than that he should 
attempt to give to the public, at 
second-hand, that Iwranch of their vin- 
dication which he is awM*© many other 
persons are much better quailed than 
himself to afford. 

Upon this principle I have certainly 
passed over sub silentio the charge of 
“ trampling upon Acts of Paiiament,” 
I can only say that, if the Court of 
Directors shall be found guilty of this 
offence, I shall be the last man to 
support them tn it. lam certainly a 
decided-advocate for the China mono- 
poly, as hy law established: but abuses 
of dre monopoly against law, or vio- 
lations of the conditions on which it 
is granted, should any such exist, 
which,' howe^r, I neither admit nor 
believe, I shall by no means attempt 
to defend, i advocate the monopoly, 
not as an approver of monopolies 
generally^ nor even for the sake of the 
East-'lndia Company (whatever claims 
.it may have "to the gratitnde of the 
country forthe vaht aitd splencfid addi- 
tion to ^otir empire which has been 
acqsnred and consoHdated under its 
auspices),^ but solely because I con- 
scientiousty believe that," under the 
special circumstances of ibe case^ the 
presmiratioii of this monopoly in their 
hands is essential to the real interests 
of the country at large. 

Bat akbough:^ it is true that I have 
only undertaken to discuss two points 
of the argament, they are cardinal 
points t dieyj are the points upon 
which die whole ^estion hinges* For 
if I haver proved that the argument 
founded Oitf a comparison between 
die price^ Of tea' at New York and in 
London is ’untenable, wbat becomes 
of the con^umon drawn from it, that 
the nation ‘ is anuoally plundered of 
more than two millions string through 
the operation ’of this monopcdy [ This 
is the great imputed ^evance: the 
other allegadons are merely subordi- 
nate, and chiefly arise out of attempts 
to explain or account for it. 

Now I have proved from their own 
statements, that with respect to the 


leading article of congo, two thirds of 
the whole, the argument is a mere 
fallacy. I have shewn that the article 
sold at New York under the name of 
Congo was in fact an inferior sort of 
hohea, and I have proved this by the 
fact of its having, according to their 
own statements, sold for less than 
bokea in the same New York market 
(not iowdow market, as the newspaper, 
by a strange misrepresentation of the 
argument has chosen to insinuate). In 
corroboration of the fact of this tea 
being bohea instead of congo, I have 
stated that the Americans are obliged 
to pay twice as much for real genuine 
Congo at Canton as this pretended 
Congo was sold for in America ; and 
this statement remmns uncontradict- 
ed. It is perfectly evident, therefore, 
that all inferences drawn from such 
comparisons as these, are perfectly 
nugatory. Tea may, after all, be 
dearer in England than in America ; 
but the fact, if it be one, still remains 
to be proved. 

The next point in my letter which 
has been contested, is my estimate of 
the duties and emoluments of the 
supracargoes. On this subject the 
materials of vindication are ample ; 
and I will now enter upon them some- 
what more at large than I before 
thought necessary ; but let it be re- 
membered, that unless die former 
assertion, namely, the extravagantly 
high price in England of tea, can be 
satisfactorily made out, this tatter 
question does riot signify one farthing 
to the countr}^ at large. If the na- 
tion is well supplied with tea at fair 
prices, it is not likely to trouble itself 
very much about the vtode in which 
this is accomplished. 

^irst, with respect to the eiriola- 
ments j my assertion that the supta- 
cai^oes have no fixrid salaries, has nut 
been contradicted ; but the false esti- 
mate of the amourit of their commis- 
sion has been re-risserted, I find, 
upon further inquiry, ' that I have 
rather overstated the amount, instead 
of under-stating it ; but it is waste of 
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time to argue the matter further no^', 
as I find that these accounts have 
been moved for, ^^d are upon the 
point of being laid before Parliament. 
It is only by ofScial documents thus 
officially produced that calumnies like 
these can be put down effiectually. 

I understand that these accounts 
will prove thatt he whole expenses of 
our China establishment, including 
cliarges of every description, do not 
exceed three pounds per cent, on the 
trade, a charge which every one must 
admit to be surprizingly small ; below, 
I believe, that of any private agency 
whatever of a similar nature, and 
counting to such a complete dis- 
proof of the alleged extravagance of 
the establishment, as to render an 
examination into minor details of 
comparatively little consequence. 

That I may not, however, appear 
to evade the discussion, 1 will add a 
few remarks upon each of the alleged 
instances of mismanagement. 

_ First, as to the supracargoes being 
permitted to enjoy full allowances 
whikt absent from their station on 
leave. If the supracargoes were pmd 
by fixed salaries, there might have 
been something in the argument^ but 
as their emoluments consist wholly of 
a certain per-centage on the trade, it 
matters little either to the country or 
the Company (so that the business is 
properly done) in what ' proportions 
that per-centage is divided ; nor is it 
in fact of much consequence even to 
the supracargoes themselves, as the 
advantage, whatever it is, is enjoyed 
by each of them in succession. 

It seems most probable that the 
severe and peculiar privations attend- 
ing a long residence in China, and the 
advantage which has been found to 
arise ^om an occasional personal com- 
munication with their servants there, 
havq led the Directors to adopt this 
arrm?gisment, for facilitating their re- 
tmru- Europe, in a greater degree 
than ini the ; case of their servants in 
India. Thus while by their residence 
in China, their local knowledge and 


experience is matured, it is by these 
occasional visits to England that the 
spirit and feelings of Englishmen are 
renewed and invigorated. 

Secondly ; with respect to the insi- 
nuation that one of the individuals on 
the establishment is not in a state of 
health to be able to perform the duties 
of his station — whether this be so or 
not, I certainly shall not undertake 
to examine ; but if it be so, it is a 
visitation of Providence, for which it 
is surely rather bard to make the 
monopoly responsible ; and as to his 
enjoying his emoluments under such 
•circumstances, it may be a hardship 
on his colleagues, who receive so 
much less out of the common fund in 
consequence, but it can be no act of 
extravagance on the part pf the Qpm- 
pany, as not one shilling more is. there- 
by taken out of the public purse. 

Thirdly ; as to the public : table. 
This is really too contemptible a sub- 
ject to argue upon. No person of 
common setise will deny the propriety 
and necessity of a public table being 
kept up by the Company in Ghhia: 
and as to lujpurp, 1 re-assep-t that this 
table is in no essential respect sopesior 
to the private tables of the Captsms 
of the Indimnen : there may, indeed; 
be display, as in this town* at aitavem 
dinner; but luxury is. sddomauf stbere 
enjoyed ^ at wltat • is called fnidlic 
tabfe.^ ' . 

Lastly; it is asserted that some t>ne 
individual in the factory now .draws 
a salary of ^610, 008 per anmim. I 
must premise that I hdieve this to 
be a very considerable exa^er^ion : 
but admitting it jto^ be true that- con- 
siderable allowances are, enjoyed by 
the supracargoes towards , the close ^ 
their residence in China, .thisjs more 
than counterbalanced by., the faet, 
which I know to be true, : of their 
serving there, in many instaaces, during 
the first ten or twelve years, for little 
or nothing. 

The fact is, that the supracargoes 
do not finally return to England until 
after a period of froui twenty to 

4 G 
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twenty*five jeara* service, and then there of persons of inferior responsi- 


barely realize a sufficient fortune to 
muntain themselves in the same rank 
of society with the retired servants of 
the Compmiy, of the same standing, 
from India. If, therefore, the ser- 
vants of the Company in China are 
overpaid, sa must be also their ser- 
vants in India in a far higher degree ; 
for they do not submit to the same 
sacrifice — they do enjoy, in the midst 
of their labours, some of the luxuries 
of civilized society : their banishment 
is not without some comforts and 
alleviations to compensate for it. 

I next come to the diUies of the* 
supracargoes. It is amusing to see 
the manner in which the newspaper 
writer deals with this part of the sub- 
ject. My account of their duties 
was abridged from a published work 
on the China trade. It is, he says, a 
flaming statement, which cannot be 
abridged ; yet he does abridge it ; that 
is, he leaves out all those branches of 
their duty ^ich are peculiar to their 
situation as a factory in China. Their 
ordinary and strictly commerdal duties, 
which ht does enumerate, he says are 
nomorethfmwhat are performed by the 
clerks of ah En^sh coUnting-bouse. 
This ia ihr from correct in various 
respects, yet there is certainly some 
analog between the cases ; and if we 
add together the labours of the part- 
ners, confidential and inferior clerks, 
of Some ten or twelve counting- 
houses In London, the sum total will 
certainly give us some idea of what 
the s^mCao-goes may have to do in 
this branch of their duty. Even this 
will that they have no sinecure ; 
but if this were ell, I do admit 
thatf^ikh dutieahs these might pos- 
sffily be performed by a somewhat 
lo^#ifiet‘ dasS^ of functionaries ; 

misfintulieis, that there ndi- 
thhr arO, rrOr Oah be^ in China, any 
‘• |hfcri<» figents or understrappers,** 
as W pbetCtoded, to pearfonn ail this 
dnSdgfery. The ^ery pecidiar' and 
prccarioOi tentffo of our connexion 
with China is siich, that the residence 


bility and trustworthiness can by no 
means be permitted. This drudgery 
must all be accordingly performed by 
persons destined for higher thhags j by 
persons who either are, or are soon 
to be, entrusted with the administra^ 
tion of milHons of capital ; vrith the 
supreme control over thousands of 
British subjects who, as merchants, 
officers, and sailors, frequent the port 
of Canton from Europe and India; 
and with the direction of the most 
difficult and delicate negociations, in 
cases of the highest emergency, with 
a most sagacious and singulm* people, 
and with the most jealous, arbitrary, 
and despotic government on the face 
of the globe. 

If it were not trespassing too largely 
upon your limits, I could easily shew 
you how every, privilege which, by 
connivance or express concession, the 
trade, whether English or American, 
at present enjoys, is directly attribu- 
table to the exertions of our supra- 
cargoes ; I will, however, venture to 
quote one instance of great impor- 
tance. 

In 1814 the Chinese Provincial Go- 
vernment, instigated by some inte- 
rested individuals among the Hong 
merchants, proposed, and even ob- 
tmned the Emperor’s sanction to some 
changes in the Chinese system of 
trade at Canton, of the most impor- 
tant nature. Among other innova- 
tions, the number of privileged Hong 
merchants was to have been reduced 
to three, and these three so closely 
associated together as to render any 
division amongst them, with a view to 
competition, or any other ofe^ect^ in 
which the interests of foroigneirawere 
concerned, utterly hopeless. 

This scheme, v^btefa, upon a. mode- 
rate calculation^ would have raised 
the prices ofChinese produce^ and de- 
pressed those of European mmnifac- 
tures, some thirty or forty per cent., 
betides subjecth^ die trade to many 
intolerable shackles in other respects, 
the supracargoes, by a series of dcK- 
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berate and welUchosen measures, fi« 
nally succeeded in subyerting, a few 
months previous to the arrival of 
Lord Amherst’s embassy. 

If this great {Hiblic service had been 
performed by the instrumentality of 
his Lordship, the whole country would 
have rung with applause ; but because 
it was accomplished silently, and with- 
out any eclafy by functionaries bearing 
the humble designation of supra^^ 
cargoes, few in England have even 
heard of it beside those whose duty 
led them to peruse the details upon 
the records of the East-India Com- 
pany. It is no disparagement to his 
Lordship to say, that this is a service 
which it was wholly out of his compe- 
tence to perform : still less could a 
British Consul at Canton have per- 
formed it. Such an officer would be 
absolutely a cypher, a mere object of 
derision. 

Force, in China, is of course out 
of the question. It is by influence 
only, that injustice or oppression 
of any kind can be effectually resisted, 
I do not mean the influence of in- 
hery: it is a very common, but a 
very gross error, to suppose that that 
is the species of influence which the 
Company’s servants have generally 
recourse to with the Chinese. How- 
ever efficient it may prove between 
Chinese and Chinese, it is rni engine 
of power which foreigners can very 
rarely meddle with in safety. I mean 
the legitimate influence arising from 
the possession of the supreme con- 
trol over coounercial transactions of 
such immense magmtude. By the ju- 
dicious distribution, and (in extreme 
cases) the occasional suspension of this 
commerce, the most important conces- 
sions have been extorted, and the most 
threatening dangers averted. It is an 
influence which the supracargoes pos- 
sess, and they alone. A mere con- 
sul, having neither; goods to deliver 
nor receive, would be thought less of 
in China than the agent of a private 
ship. 

One merit, however, the opponents 


of the supracargoes have conceded to 
them, that of having been success- 
ful in their exertions for the protect- 
ing of British subjects from falling 
victims to the unprincipled and undis«' 
tinguisbing severity of the Chinese 
laws.” 

This is gratifying; and considering 
that it has been accomplished by per- 
sons whom this writer has denomi- 
nated “ twelve idiots,” it k somewhat 
surprizing: especially as the more 
fortunate Americans, who have one 
man of sense as a consul,” had never- 
theless been obliged just bdbre to 
submit to the infamy of surrendering 
an innocent seaman of one of their 
ships to the tender mercies of the 
Chinese bow-string 1 

But there is at least one o^ence of 
which ail the supracargoes are sup- 
posed to be undeniably guilty, that of 
being the sons near relatives of the 
Directors. Let us then take up the 
list of the establishment, and see how 
even this part of the charge is made 
out. 

At the head is Sir James XJrmston, 
the gentleman whose distinguished 
services in China, in adjusting the 
unfortunate dispute with the Chinese 
government relative to hisM^esty’s 
ship Topaze, have been recently re- 
warded by his Majesty, with the honour 
of knigh^ood, conferred ^by patent, 
which hemour so conferred, is a mark 
of royal favour that has not been 
granted more than four or five times 
in the course of the last half-century. 
Is this gentleman the son or near re* 
lation of a Director ? 

The gentleman whom the Court of 
Directors have appointed to succeed 
Sir James in the chiefsliip, h Sir Wm. 
Fraser, Bart. Is he the son or near 
relation of a Director ? It, is really 
tiresome to follow out these misrepre- 
sentations in all tlwir details. No 
doubt several of the members of the 
factory are smis or near relatives of 
the Directors. It is certainly a new 
doctrine that this relationship should 
be a disqua/ifleation for serving the 
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CompaDy. If education and early 
habits are accounted any things it 
ought to be rather a presumptimi in 
their favour : but when blind favou- 
ritism, if not absolute corrupt par- 
tiidity^ is insinuated, it is of some 
importance to be able to shew, as 1 
have done, that the manner in which 
those posts in the factory are filled, 
which have never been left to se- 
niority, but always have been the 
oliject of selection, is, of itself, a 
direct evidence of the contrary. 

The writer whose remarks I have 


Twining, Esq. [June, 

b^n examining, has further assented 
that the monopoly of tea injures our 
woolly manufactures, and that the 
abolition of the snpracargoes would 
reduce the price of tea. As this is 
mere assertion, it may be sufficient to 
meet it with an unqualified denial : 
but I may possibly resume the subject 
at some future opportunity. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Amicus. 

London, 

MayU, 1824. 


THE LATE RICHARD TWINING, ESQ. 

(^From a Correspondent.)i 


RipHARD Twining, Esq., whose 
death, on the 23d of April, we re- 
coixled in our last number, was the 
son of Mr. Daniel Twining, and 
grandson of Mr. Thomas Twining, 
who, about the year 1712 , established 
the tea-dealing business, which still 
continues in the family. 

Mr. Twining was bom in the year 
1749, and was educated at Eton ; 
from whence he was taken at an early 
age, to conduct the business on the 
death of his father. He had, , how- 
ever, remained at school long enough 
to acquire a taste for literature, which 
he persevered in improving, in a re- 
markable degree, notwithstanding the 
exertions which were demanded from 
him, by the cl^ge of a gradually in- 
creasing business, in the management 
of, which he displayed great judgment, 
indefatigable industry, and a correct- 
nesa of principle, which soon gained 
hka the entire confidence of those 
with whom he had any intercourse. 

'Mr. Twining possessed a great ad- 
vantage in having his love of reading 
en^o^raged, and his course of study 
directed ^to thp best authors by his 
el^r ^brother, the Rev. Thomas Twin- 
ing, ^he , distinguished translator of 
’freajilsQ on Poetry. It 
appears to have been an .early resolu- 
tion with hi|n to employ every por- 


tion of time which he could spare, 
however short, to the attainment of 
useful information; and it has fre- 
quently attracted the observation of 
those who had opportunies of noticing 
his habits, how much he gained by 
this, his favourite system. 

In 1770 , Mr. Twining married the 
daughter of John Aldred, Esq., a 
most respectable manufacturer of 
Norwich. 

In the year 1784, he took a very 
active part in the important measure 
of the Commutation Act ; upon which 
subject, he published several pam- 
phlets, which, for clearness of ar- 
rangement, force of argument, and 
accuracy of information, procured him 
considerable reputation as an author. 

For many years, Mr. Twining con- 
stantly attended the Court of East- 
India Proprietors ; and it is, probably, 
in the recollection of many persons who 
were in the habit of attending the de- 
bates at that period, that whatever sub- 
ject he undertook to argue, he always 
came well prepared for the discussion. 
His language was invariaWy correct, 
his choice of words singularly h^ppy, 
his articulation distinct and sonorous, 
his manner collected, impressive and 
coni^atory, and his mode of con- 
ducting his argument, uniformly can- 
did and unassuming. To these quali- 
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iications it may not he improper to 
add, that his eloquence was frequently 
animated by classical allusions, which 
displayed the rich and varied resources 
of a cultivated mind. 

In the year 1793, Mr. Twining was 
elected a member of the Committee 
of By-Laws, and bore a prominent 
part in the revision of them, which 
took place about that time. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Twining had 
the high honour of being elected a 
Director of the East-India Company ; 
and in that capacity, laboured to 
discharge the important duties which 
attached to it, with unabated zeal for 
the welfare of the Company. 

In 1816, he was afflicted with a pa- 
ralytic attack, from which he soon in 
a great measure recovered ; but judging 
that, in all probability, he would be 
unequal to the continuance of those 
exertions which the situation required, 
he relinquished his seat in the Direc- 
tion at the commencement of 1817. 

Among the subjects connected with 
a long, active, and honourable life, 
which seemed to afford him peculiar 
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pleasure and satisfaction in his retire- 
ment, was the remembrance of the 
great kindness, and the many instances 
of firm and valuable friendship which 
he had enjoyed, not only in the ex- 
tensive circle of his acquaintance, 
but in his public situations as Direc- 
tor of the East-India Company, of thg 
Imperial Insurance Company, and of 
the Equitable Assurance Office. 

In concluding this humble attempt 
to point out some of the leading cir- 
cumstances in the life of an excellent 
man, the writer feels an earnest wish 
to represent him as he really was, — an 
affectionate hi^^band, a kind and ju- 
dicious father, a zealous and sincere 
friend, and a good master. In his 
principles he was uniformly loyal ; and 
the equanimity of temper, as well as 
the patient resignation, which never 
forsook him during a long and trying 
illness, were derived, it is hoped, 
from those pure sentiments of religion, 
which encouraged him to rely for sup- 
port upon the mercy of God, and the 
merits of his Redeemer. 

12th May, 1894. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF MANILLA. 


As this city has lately been a 
theatre of revolutionary conflict, the 
following topographical account of it 
may not be thought uninteresting. 

MANii/LA,«the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, in latitude 14^ 26 ' N., longitude 
121® s' E. of Greenwich, is situated on 
the eastern coast of an extensive bay on 
the west coast of the Island of Luzon, or 
Luconia^ it is a Captain- Generalship and 
Archbishopric, and the seat of the Au- 
di ncia, or Supreme Tribunal. 

The city forms nearly a section of a 
circle, of which the centre is a point 
formed by the coast and the confluence of a 
small but rapid river, the Passig, which, 
flowing to the* westward and passing to 
the north of the city, discharges the 
waters of an Extensive lake, about thirty 
miles inland. This river is navigable for 
vessels of 250 tons for a small distance 
within its entrance, whicli is formed by 


two fine moles built by the municipality 
of the city ; the constant rapid current of 
the river forms a bar at its entrance, over 
which are ten and eleven feet water at 
high spring tides. The city is well forti- 
on the sea and land faces, but on that 
towards the river very indifferently, the 
curtain being narrow and confined, almost 
without bastions, and unfit for guns of laige 
calibre, the buildings in the city overlook- 
ing and joining the wall in some places# 
The opposite bank of the river is lined 
with stone houses, which afford some 
cover for an approaching enemy, who 
could breach in a few minutes, the dis- 
tance not exceeding 150 yards. From 
the same place the whole of the north- 
eastern side of the fortifications might be 
taken in reverse ; its chief defence on this 
side, is in fact the river, the current of 
which is alwa3rs strong. 

Over the river is a neat but narrow 
stone bridge, of ten arches, which joins 
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the northern angle of the city to the 
subtutbsu .Od file kJity side is a square 
tower 0 ^ 41 size^ forming a 

tite-^-p<mty* but on mucdi too small a 
scale fin* the rest oS the fortifications, which 
are handsome and well constructed. At 
the north-western angle of the city, which 
j^»ns die mole, is the citadel of Santiago, 
A clumsy, old fashioned fortification, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the city by a narrow 
ditch. Its only useful part is a semi- 
circular bastion which forms the pmnt and 
comnaands the river : it is now used as a 
state prison and magazine. 

The length of the city within the walls 
is 1,300 yards (Spanish) from N.W. to 
S.£., its width 744, and circumference 
4^166. The side towards the river, it 
has already been remarked, is in a very 
defective state ; the sea and land faces 
are exactly the reverse. 

The land face has a double wet ditch, 
and an esplanade of 5 or 600 yards in 
breadth, which towards the river is 
marshy and swampy. Towards the sea, 
and extending for some miles along the 
coast, is a breast-work thrown up to pre- 
vent the landing of an enemy. On this 
esplanade formerly stood the church, from 
the tower of whidh Sir W. Oraper fired 
into the city ; it is now razed. At about 
350 yards from the ramparts is a small 
exerdsing battery, and another outwork 
f3€ stone stands at the western angle of 


the fortifications, where tlie outer ditch 
finishes, it being discantinued for want of 
room on the sea side. 

There are dx gates, two mi each face— 
those on the land and sea sides have neat 
stone bridges over the ditches, with draw- 
bridges; the ditches are wide and deep, 
but much n^lectdl, and on the ^a-side a 
frigate may approach within good gun- 
shot. 

Within the walls of the city are the 
public buildings and convent the whole 
of which are rather remarkable for size 
than beauty : the interior of the caUiedral 
is, however, very handsomely decorated. 

The houses are large, and very solidly 
built, particularly the ground Boors ; this 
is on turcount of the earthquakes. They 
have all galleries in the front, which are 
full sliding windows made of mother- 
o’ -pearl shell, which gives them a dull 
appearance to the eye of a stranger. 

The suburbs are extensive, and contain 
many handsome stone houses; they are 
the principal residence of the merchants 
and foreigners. 

There are some pleasant drives round 
the city, and into the country, which is 
rich and highly cultivated, and gives a 
high, though far from adequate opinion of 
the rich fertility of these beautiful islands. 

The population of Manilla and its su- 
burbs is abput 175,000 souls, including 
persons of all denominations. 


BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF NATAL IN SUMATRA, ^ 

CTo the Editor of the Asiatic Jounud, 


Sir : I enclose to you the following 
short account oftheBritisb Settlement 
of Natal, or Natar, in the island of 
Sumatra, which has lately fallen 
under my notice. The existence of 
such a colony is probably known to 
very few of our countrymen. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents 
will inform me whether it is intended 
to kiclu^ it in the projected cession 
of territory to the Dutch. 

I am, &c. &C, 

r. . B. 

isiihaa^d oa |he S.W. ride of 
tHie Island^ of Sumatra, IS'.N. 

and long. 9^' E. Tho people of it are 
reckoned amongst the boldest, wealthiest, 


and bravest of the inhabitants of Sumatra, 
and are colonists from Achin and Menan- 
kabow, and frequent quarrels occur between 
the chiefs, which are often decided by ^e 
sword. The English have had a settle- 
ment here since 1772. Gold dust, vriuch 
is of a very fine quality, is the pnneipal 
article of export trade, which is vety fre- 
quently adulterated, and tests are tiieitfore 
nec^ry to prove it. Camphor is another 
of its exports ; and opium, piece goods, 
guns, china-ware, ammunition and qpatse 
cutlery, are the principal imports. Bice 
m another article which may answ^ as an 
impoi^ as the principal part now con- 
sumed at the settlement is brought from 
the Island of Neas, some of which is also 
re-exported to Bencoolen. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TUNGOUSIANS IN GENERAL, AND 
TUE TRANSBAIKAL TUNGOUSIANS IN PARTICULAR. 


No tiatfon has spread so far into 
Siberia as that of the Tungousians. 
These peoplelnhabit the vast, moun- 
tainous, marshy, and wood}' desarts 
extending from the Jenissei to the 
Eastern Qcean, and from the Amur 
nearly to the Arctic Sea. The advan- 
tages or disadvantages of their res- 
pective settlements have occasioned 
mucb variety in the life and occupa- 
tion of this people, nevertheless their 
language, manners, and general cha- 
racter present every where such a 
% y strikihg similarity, as strongly tends to 
prove that the various Tungousian 
tribes possess a common origin, and 
weye but recently dispersed. 

The Steppe-Tungousians generally 
breed horses, camels, horned cattle, 
goats, and sheep. Those wandering 
near the mountains and marshes of 
. northern Siberia chiefly keep rein- 
deer, whence they are denominated 
Rein-deer-Tungoiisians. Those re- 
siding near the coasts and in the 
forlsts occupy themselves in winter 
with’ hunting, and in summer with 
fishing; and from the circumstance of 
their sledges being drawn by dogs, 
are called by some Dog-Tungousianj^. 

The Tungousians call themselves 
Yew'oicnes and Kamneganes (probably 
after some one of their ancestors), 
biit fiiore freq^uently Boie^ or Boio, 
men, whilst the MandMnir and Mon- 
gots cafl ’them Solones (hunters), and 
" Or^J^isiones (rein-deer-keepers). The 

and Tartars alone call them 
a name said to be de- 
the Tartar word tungussy a 
to them on account of 
their filthy ^nd rude habits. 

'-t\^e Bl*ali confine ourselves for the 
to Hbe* description of those 
ThngdfiSftfHfe ’ivbo live in the country 
the TOItkl, in which they have 
been ^ttT#df fdriflahy ages, and who 
are '3?sHh^ished from flie 


other Tungousians by their religion, 
which is the Shigemoniac idolatry. 

The Transhdikal Tungomiam. — Ac- 
cording to a tradition current among 
this' part of the Tungousian nation, 
their ancestors were in possession of 
all the country from the Baikal, east- 
ward, as well as that along the Amur, 
Shilka, Arguna, and their tributaiy 
streams ; the Daures (a tribe descend- 
ed from them) wandering along the 
Sselei^a, and about the source of the 
Amur; and theDutshares between the 
Shilka and Arguna. There they lived 
in peace and abundance till the Bur- 
jates, penetrating from Western Mon- 
golia, conquered the Tungousians and 
all their related tribes; which, toge- 
ther with the account of the approach 
of the Russians in the besinnih;! of 
the 17th century, induced , many of 
them to retire into the eastern,, 

of the Chinese possessions. , ^ 

The Tungou'^ians established ^bpqt 
the mouth of the Lina received jthe 
Russians, who, in the year 1640, came 
for the first time amongsr-thena fto 
demand theyassalc (tribute), very rude- 
ly pulling out their beards, and shoot- 
ing at them wuth blunted arrows : but 
the death of these men was severely 
revenged, and the victories of the 
Russians, but still more the justice 
and mildness which their gdverament 
displayed towards these savages^ feave 
at last converted them into faithful 
subjects of Russia ; so tlaat they bow 
willingly obey the government orders, 
and uniformly reject the inducements 
held out to them by their ’ foreign 
neighbours. There is but one rffolt 
of the Tungousians ou record, junce 
they first submitted ; and this <j0c- 
curred in 16S0, wh^ twoior^tbreteof 
their tribes, after having killed a few 
soldiers and cossacks, emigrated with 
their chttlfe ; but they vwe'ovte^en 
by the Boyar’it 
■ ’■ VrtKrxviTi ’; ■ I H' 
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fifty cossacks, who, having routed 
tb^, forced them to return and give 
him hostf^es. 

The security and prosperity enjoyed 
by the Siberian tribes under the Rus- 
sian sceptre, induced some Tungou- 
sian tribes of China to emigrate to 
that country. Prince Gantimur, 
Prime Minister of the Bogdo Khan, 
whose annual income amounted to 
4,^0 lanes silver, and four small 
baskets full of gold, and who was at 
the same time reigning lord of a con- 
siderable number near the city of 
i^oun, in Mongolia, was despatched 
in 1667 against the Komarinskian Os- 
frOg. This fort was situated on the 
right bank of the Amur, 400 miles 
from its source, or from the junction 
of the Shilka and Arguna, But the 
prince, instead of making the attack 
according to his orders, presented 
himself, together with his children, 
relations, and adherents of the tribe 
Duligat, above 500 men in number, 
at Nertshinsk, and tendered his sub- 
mission to Bussia. He was employed 
in making the Dutshares and Tungou- 
sians tributary ; and on his invitation, 
his relative, Smssan Bokai, who had 
remained near the river Noun, joined 
him with two or three other tribes, 
who settled about the fortress of Ar- 
guna, the vicinity of which is still 
possessed by their descendants. 

In 1700 the Governor of Noun, 
accompanied by some troops, was dis- 
patched by the Bogdo Khan to Nert- 
shinsk, for the purpose of inducing 
Prince Gantimur to return to China. 
The most dazzling promises were held 
Out to him ; but Gantimur rejected 
them, and remained faithful to the 
country of his adoption. The Chi- 
nese then attacked him with their 
army ; but he still remained firm ; he 
encouraged the few Russians at Nert- 
shinsk to a stout resistance, in which 
be assisted- them with his whole force. 
The Chinese were forced to retreat ; 
and Gantimur adopted the Greek re- 
ligion, being baptized by the name of 
Peter. His grandchildren were raised 


to the Russian nobility, and obtained 
a grant* of land near Nertshinsk, toge- 
ther with an aliment of bread and 
money. 

A new attempt was made by the 
Chinese to recover the Gantimur 
family at the conference with the Bo- 
yar Golowin, when the ambassadors 
pretended to make it one of the first 
conditions of a treaty, that they 
should be sent back to China; but 
this was refused by Russia, and they 
remain there still. 

The Transbaikal Tungousians are 
usually divided into forest and mea- 
dow, or rein-deer and horse Tungou- 
sians. Both of them lead a nomade 
life, such as has always been their 
practice. Traces of agriculture, which 
are found in the vicinity of the an- 
cient town of Bargusen, are attributed 
by some to these people; but it is 
more probable that they originated 
w ith the first Russians who came into 
the country. It is probably with more 
justice that the old mines and furnaces, 
which exist in those parts, are consi- 
dered as their work, although their 
knowledge of mineralogy must have 
been exceedingly limited. The mines 
of Nertshinsk were opened in con- 
sequence of informations obtained 
through the Tungousians ; and it is 
also a remarkable fact that the rivu- 
lets near which the different mineral 
veins are found, are called by them 
Altatsha ( gold - stream ), Mungutsha 
(silver-stream), and TersjaUha (tin- 
stream). 

Chi'istian Tongousiaiu , — A few Chris- 
tian families are found in every Tun- 
gousian tribe of the Transbaikal 
country. There are even whole vil- 
lages of Christian Tungousians, of 
which Prince’s village (so called after 
Prince Gantimur), and Ssnehanow’s 
Sslobode, inhabited by baptized Tun- 
gousians of various tribes, are the 
principal. The establishment of this lat- 
ter village is attributed to an individual 
of the name of Ssuchanow, who, ani- 
mated by a holy zeal for the conver- 
sion of these poor people, left the 
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mercantile station to which he be- 
longed, and having taken orders, set<^ 
tied in 177^ tn this village, where in 
1776 he erected a wooden church, 
which was subsequently converted by 
Government into a stone one. His 
successor, who had likewise been a 
merchant, was a native of the same 
place as Ssuchanow, the town of Ya- 
rensk. The deacon and sexton were 
then Tungousians: in the present day 
the parish priest is likewise of that 
nation. 

Previously to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Transbaikal 
Tungousians, they had follow^ed Sha- 
manism : now there are but few who 
follow this religion ; the greater part 
having adopted a mixture of super- 
stitions from various systems of idola- 
try, of which the following may be 
considered as an outline : 

Singular Opinion respecting the Crea- 
tion of the ITor/r/.— According to their 
notions, all the spac^now occupied by 
the earth was filled with water. Buga 
(the divinity) sent out the fire against 
this water, which, after a long struggle, 
consumed part of it ; thus laud was 
separated from water. After this, 
Buga created the light, and separated 
it from darkness : but on his descend- 
ing upon the earth he met Buninka 
(the devil), who pretended to create 
the world, upon which a dispute en- 
sued between them. Buga destroyed 
Buninka, but not completely ; w here- 
fore the latter endeavoured to injure 
the former’s creation, and spoiled the 
twelve-stringed lying harp which he 
had made. Then Buga spake in his 
wrath to Buninka: “If thou canst 
make a fir-tree to grow from the midst 
of the sea I will acknowledge thy 
power ; but if not, and I can do it, 
thou shalt admit my omnipotence.” 
Buga then commanded a fir-tree to 
spring up from the sea, and it grew a 
stately tree ; but Biiuinka’s tree could 
not stand upright, and remained shak- 
ing to and fro ; then he recognized 
Buga’s power, and did him homage ; 
and the latter laid his hand upon the 


forehead of the first, and transformed 
it into iron. By this Buninka felt so 
much pain, that he prayed to Bnga 
that he would relieve him from it. 
The latter took mercy on him, and 
freed him from the pain, and let him 
go upon earth, at the same time strict- 
1}" forbidding him to injure man, whom 
he was about to create. For Ae pur- 
pose of doing so, he collected iron 
from the east, fire from the south, 
water from the west, and earth from 
the north, from wiiicli he made two 
creatures, a mail and a woman ; mak- 
ing the flesh and bones of earth, the 
heart of iron, the blood of water, and 
the vital heat of fire. When mankind 
had increased in numbers, Buninka 
claimed half of them as his own; 
Buga, however, refused to give him 
the living, but promised that after 
their death he would take the virtuous 
unto himself, and leave the vicious to 
be punished by him in hell, which is 
situated in the centre of the earth. 
'Ihe latter consists of twelve caves, 
for different species of punishment, 
such as fire, boiling pitch, voracious 
dogs, 5:c, 

Shigemonian Faith* — Fransmigra- 
tion of Souls* — Ftwards and Punish- 
ment after Death* — Some Tungou- 
sians, however, believe that God has 
created all things visible and invisible, 
and that he lives in a place of ex- 
treme brilliancy, as is taught by the 
Mongol book, Mani Gantbo. Revering 
tiie Creator’s omnipotence, they con- 
sider Chomtchim^odi-ssadu as his fa- 
vourite, and pray for his intercession 
with the divinity. 

They admit the transmigration of 
souls; but in an indeterminate manner, 
referring the whole to the supreme 
will of the Creator, 

They admit of a retribution after 
death, believing that every one will be 
then weighed against a white and a 
black stone. If the white stone* is 
not found to preponderate, the spjil 
is admitted into Heaven ; but if t|ie 
black stone is lighter, it is committed 
to Hell ; the punishments of wjiich con- 
4 H 
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sist in the sinner being cast into a dark 
cave, where after having been frozen 
by tremendous cold, he is ultimately 
thrown into eternal fire. The punish- 
ments are the same for all sinners ; 
those, however, whose transgressions 
are but small, are only submitted to 
them for a limited time. Some, too, 
are eSnderaned to keep cattle, and 
perform other menial offices in the 
fntiire world. Hospitality and atten- 
tion to the poor are considered by 
them as the greatest virtues. 

Concerning the manner of the crea- 
tion of the world and man, they agree 
with the other Tungousians; in addi- 
tion to which the}" suppose that the 
earth is supported by an immense frog. 

Tracers . — They consider their mode 
of worship as being coeval with the 
w'orld. In praying, they fold their 
hands, raising them above their heads, 
and usually pronounce the Indian 
prayer, common to all the followers 
of the Shigeinonian doctrine : Om via 
ni had chovi ; or the following, in the 
Mongol language, Bur chan dur min'gu^ 
mu (I bow before God), Lawa dur 
murgimii (I bow before the Lama), 
Nom (tile book) chuwirahgud tor (and 
the minor priests) murguma (I bow 
to). These prayers are generally per- 
formed in clean (huts or tents), 

in which the burchnns (idols) are kept. 
The latter are represented with co- 
lours and gold on copper-plates, stone 
and paper. Wax-tapers and small copper 
vessels filled with rye, Chinese fruit, 
nhts, even hemp and tar, and often, 
in addition to this, some small portion 
of their daily food and water, are 
placed before the burchans, on the 
supposition that they may partake of 
the food and wash themselves with the 
water. This is generally done on the 
fest days. After sumset, the whole of 
the offerings is committed to the 
flames, Bnd the vessels and gods are 
packed up in cases, till the next fast 
d^y calls them again forth to be wor- 

- Fasts , — There are three fasts in 
cv^ litpon, on which the people eat 


no meat, but live exclusively on milk 
and v^etables. These fast-days con- 
stitute also their feast, or holidays, 
on w Inch, according to their notion, 
God descends from heaven in order to 
view his creation. 

Priests, — The Tungousians recog- 
nize the Dalai-Lania as their high- 
priest, who, as they express them- 
selves, lives in the country in which 
the sun sets in its daily course. Next 
to him is the GugeUy who resides in 
Mongolia. Both these persons are 
represented among the Tungousians 
by the Guloon. Moreover, they have 
GuzooleSy LTmsates, and other lamas, 
who derive their dignity from the 
Guloon, On their being initiated into 
the priesthood, theyare obliged to read 
through the book Ssurgal^ written by 
the Chom~tchhnd)odi-ssadu ; this being 
done, the Guloon lays his hand upon 
the new priest’s head, saying : “ Thou 
hast received the dignity of a lama; 
take the book ^nd profit by it ; thy 
former transgressions are pardoned.” 

Bools, — The books most known to 
these lain as are the ^lanuGambOy 
Ssiir^al, SaiuJjo, SsaUy and Bodimoory 
all treating of the Lama religion. They 
w^ere originally written in the Hindos- 
tanee or Sanscrit. The Tungousians, 
however, make use of the Mongol 
translation of them ; some of which 
are written, others printed. Those 
who are in possession of any of these 
books consider them as a talisman 
against every kind of adversity, and 
therefore preserve them with the ut- 
most care, transmitting them through 
many generations. 

Shamanism, — This is the most an- 
cient religion among the nations of the 
east. The Transbaikal Tungousians 
call it linwoon, i. e. old faith ; its ser- 
vants are called Ssevian, which pro- 
bably gave rise to the word Shaman, 
The priests are men or women, married 
or single, and acquire their dignity 
easily enough. Whenever any indivi- 
dual wishes to be a Sseman, he pre- 
tends that the soul of a deceased priest 
has appeared to him in a dream, op- 
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pointing him his successor. But pre- 
viously to entering upon their busi- 
ness, they represent themselves for 
some time as mad, assuming an alarm- 
ed and timid appearance. 

If the Ssemans are in function they 
wear a long robe of elk-skin, hung 
with small and large brass and iron 
•bells, the weight of which is some- 
times very considerable. Moreover, 
they carry staves, which are carved at 
the tops into the shapes of horses’ 
heads, also hung with bells. With 
the assistance of these staves, they 
leap to an extraordinary height. The 
respect they enjoy among their coun- 
trymen depends on the skill the}" pos- 
sess in deceiving them. The greater 
the noise a Sseman can make, the 
closer he is thought connected with 
the Devil. 

Sacrifices , — The followers of the 
Shaman religion have neither altars 
nor idols, but peiTorni their sacrifices 
in a hut raised on an open space in a 
forest or on a hill. There are no 
fixed periods for the performance of 
their ceremonies ; births, marriages, 
and sickness are generally the occa- 
sions which call for them. The Sse^ 
many or sometimes the donor, fixes 
upon the species, colour, and sex of 
the animal which is to be sacrificed. 
A horse, ox, sheep, or goat is killed, 
its flesh eaten, and the skin and 
bones are suspended on a pole. Un- 
common appearances in the atmo- 
sphere, or public calamities, call forth 
the most solemn sacrifices. Several 
persons having united for the purpose, 
they take a one-year’s colt, three 
sheep, and a male goat to the place 
fixed upon. The Sseman enters into 
the hut, and begins the ceremony by 
reading and chaunting certain words, 
in the latter part of which he is joined 
by the audience. This being done, he 
sprinkles on all sides of the hut and 
over the fire, spirits and milk; then 
coming forward, he commands the 
animals to be slaughtered, which is 
done by their hearts being torn out. 
The skin is stripped off in th^ shape 


of a bag, the head and feet remaining 
in it, and left suspended on poles; 
whilst the flesh, with the exception of 
a few pieces which are thrown into 
the fire, is consumed by the audience. 
During all this time the Sseman conti- 
nues repeating and chaunting various 
words, and sprinkling about spirits 
and milk, in which he is occasionally 
supported by the congregation, which 
is generally more or less numerous 
according to the number of victims, of 
which they all partake. 

j\Ianners , — Although the adoption 
of the Christian religion by some of 
the Tungousians, and the settlement 
of the Russians in their vicinity, hare 
contributed in some measure to soften 
their manners, the original barbarity 
of their forefathers is still far from 
being obliterated among them, They 
are, how'ever, milder and more tract- 
able than their neighbours, the Bur- 
jates, as they surpass them in strength, 
agility, and cunning. Some of the 
Tungousians may be said to be en- 
dowed with wit and penetration, so 
that their coi'^^ersation is rather enter- 
taining, especially those w"ho have had 
much connexion with the Russians. 
Many of them, on the other band, 
are so stupid and ignorant as to be 
utterly unable to understand any 
thing they are told, or even to express 
their own wishes and thoughts; and 
whatever they do not comprehend 
immediatel}', causes their suspicion 
tliat some evil is intended against 
them. They arc very hospitable; the 
traveller, whoever he may be, will 
ever meet with a hearty welcome 
among them, and be entertained to 
the best of their ability. A person of 
consequence is seated near the fire, 
on felts or furs. Sheep are killed 
purposely for him, and there is no 
end to boiling and roasting. TJ^car 
concord among themselves, their gopd* 
nature, and the support they give each 
other in cases of want or adyersUy, 
are highly commendable. 

Physical Qualities . — Their are 
dark, and much flatter and broader 
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than among the Buijat^ and other 
Mongol tribes. Their noses are so 
U)at there is scarcely any rise 
perceptible between the eyes. Their 
eyes are narrow, with fine and low 
eye-brows; some of them have no 
beard at all, with others it is thin and 
weak. The hair on their heads i& 
black and long ; yet they generally 
cut it close, only allowing it to grow 
on the scalp of the head, plaiting it 
for the purpose, as they say, of fasten- 
ing their arrows to it when they have 
to swim across a river, in order to 
protect them against the wet.^ Their 
skill in discovering the traces of a 
man or an animal is extremely great. 
They will determine with the utmost 
exactness, at all seasons of the year, 
in a forest or in the open couutry, on 
the grass or sand, how many people 
have been walking together, how long 
they have stayed in a place, and with 
what degree of speed they advanced. 
They ride with short stirrups, but sit 
so firmly on tlie horse that it w ould 
require the main strength of several 
men on foot to pull a Tuugousian off 
his animal. Notwithstanding this dex- 
terity, however, they are very indolent ; 
necessity alone can induce them to 
stir from the fire, near which they are 
seen squatting, with their legs crossed, 
for whole nights, smoking and talk- 
ing all the time, till they fall asleep 
towards the morning ; and their sleep 
is so sound, that even the barking of 
their numerous dogs often cannot 
rouse them. 

Di&ea&es, — They know but few 
diseases, and many of them descend 
to the grave without having known 
any disorder, except the deficien- 
cies incidental to old age. There are 
among them many men more than 


♦ IsbrandYdcssaw in on lUe other side 
of ti^c Baikal, a Tungousian prmce, named hil- 
jwlkoy whose hair was so long that he carried it 
plai^ into a tail in a leathern hag, wljich went 
th«cp^me» round his body. He obtained permis- 
sion measare it, and found it to be four 
Datcl) feet in length. Tliis man had a son six- 
teen whose hair was one arshin long, 

and hungd’reely otei Jm shoulders. 


eighty years of age, whose hair iias 
retained its primitive colour, aad who 
may be seen riding on horseback, coU 
lecting their herds of horses, and 
hunting wild beasts. In 1784, a 
Christian Tungousian female appeared 
before the Governor of the province at 
Nertchinsk, who’ was 130 years of 
age, and who had never been ill. He*» 
fingers and toes were rather contract- 
ed, but without causing her any pain ; 
nor had she lost a single tooth; at the 
same time her voice was firm, and her 
memory little impaired. She would 
ride a distance of 200 wersts (about 
135 miles), chopped her own wood, 
and carried it into her hut. She had 
six children, three males and three 
females. 

The small-pox and venereal are 
almost the only diseases of this people; 
the former of whichin particular proved 
very destructive to them, previous to 
the introduction of vaccination. They 
looked upon this malady with the 
same horror as the savages of Ame- 
rica; those who were infected by it 
being left to their fate by their rela- 
tives, who fled for their own safety, 
after having provided some provisions 
and placed them within reach of the 
sufferer. Against clinical diseases they 
use fumigations of zinobre, and de- 
coctions of certain herbs ; but tjie re- 
medy seems Avorse than the disease, as N 
the patient very seldom long survives 
liis cure, Ophthalamia is rather com- 
mon among them in spring, and some- 
times in winter, and is probably the 
effect of the perpetual smoke to which 
they are exposed in their huts; this, 
however^ does not prevent them from 
seeing both acutely and at a considera- • 
ble distance. The pagan Tungousians 
generally have recourse, in cases of sick- 
ness, to the incantations and charms of 
their lamas or Ssemans* Some of the 
former, however, are acquainted with 
the medicinal powers of certain vege- 
tables, and are sometimes very suc- 
cessful in curing their patients. 

l^romsions. — Tobacco, — The Tiin- 
gousians eat every kind of flesh, that 
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of cattle which dies of disease not 
excepted; the flesh of wolves and 
dogs alone is considered as unclean by 
the Ssemans, and the eating of it, 
therefore, strictly prohibited. They 
do not milk their mares, but content 
themselves with cow«’ milk, from 
which they distil a kind of spirit, 
called araka, and make curds, called 
yesugi; the latter are dried up and 
preserved for the winter. If they can 
get flour, they boil it in milk, and eat 
it from wooden bowls. The meat is 
boiled without any previous dressing, 
eaten with the fingers, and the broth 
drunk. Sometimes they roast the 
meat on sticks fixed in the ground 
before the fire. In order to kill sheep, 
they rip the breast open between the 
shoulder-blades, introduce their hand 
into the opening, and pull out the 
heart, taking care to leave ail the 
blood inside the animal, which is then 
stripped ; and the blood having been 
poured in the uncleaned maw, it is 
boiled, and forms one of the Tun- 
gousian dainties. Fat meat, especially 
mutton, is preferred to every other 
kind of food. If tliey wish to describe 
a man as being rich, they say he eats 
fat. Those of the tribes that dwell 
near lakes and rivers live upon fish. 
It is, however, a general practice with 
all of them to gather the root of the 
Hhiim mortagon for winter stock, con- 
sidering it as a great dainty. Their com- 
mon beverage is water, milk, and a 
species of inferior tea, called tile-tea. 
With the latter they mix some Siberian 
salt, or Gudshiry sometimes also a 
little milk. If they cannot procure 
this tea, they substitute various herbs 
of an acid taste, such as the leaves of 
the bilberry, wild roses, &c. 

Both men and women are very fond 
of smoking tobacco. They use silver 
or copper Chinese pipes, or such as 
they make themselves, consisting of 
tw© pieces of wood fastened together 
by a leather thong. The tobacco they 
use is either the Chinese moss tobacco 
{ulan tamahi) or the Russian leaf to- 
bacco {pamtehin tamaki). 


Dress , — The dress of both indies 
and females resembles that of the 
Burjates. They w’ear coats, according 
to the capacity of the individual, of 
either sheep or lambs* skins, with a 
slanting collar, and fastened by two 
round metal buttons. The fur of this 
coat is usually covered with dark 
cherry-coloured, dark -green, or black 
nankeen, or Chinese coloured silk 
stuffs, Russian worsted stuffs, plush 
or broad-cloth. The edges of these 
cloaks about the collar, sleeves, &c., 
are lined with beaver, sables, sea-bear, 
squirrel, white or black Iamb-skin,, 
according to the richness of the ma- 
teria! about it. Their wdnter trowsers 
are made of the skins of short-haired 
wild goats, which are caught in winter, 
summer, and autumn ; the summer 
trowsers consist either of light leather, 
or of a species of mixture of silk and 
cotton, called Daha, It is of the 
same kind of material that they make 
their shirts, which they only wear 
during the greatest summer-heat. The 
latter are long and wide, with a low 
collar fastened by a button. Their 
foot dress is the same at all times of 
the year, consisting of a species of boots 
called in Siberia loonies, and made 
of elks’ or goats’ skins, but for the 
most part of Russia leather. They 
reach above the knee, are rounded off 
towards the end of the foot, the soles 
being made of thick leather, or of 
thickly quilted Taba, The coat is 
fastened by means of a leather thong, 
higiily ornamented with metal serpents* 
heads, &c., with a buckle. On this 
girdle are suspended, on the right 
hand, a purse {kapUtrga), ^niade of 
leather, or any other material, con- 
taining the pipe {gansa) and tobacco; 
on the left a steel for striking fire in a 
copper, silver, or silver edged frame, 
and a Chinese knife, together with two 
pieces of horn, serving in lieu of foi^s. 
They wear, both in summer and winter, 
caps covered with nankeen or silk. 
The top of this cap consists of fitch, 
lamb or squirrel skin, the border of 
beaver, sable, glutton, fofle skin, &c. 
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The upper part of the border is much 
broads than the lower, which gives 
tfae-eap the appearance of a hat. The 
top of the cap is ornamented either 
with a silk tassel, or the short tail of 
the sable, squirrel, or martin. In 
summer, however, they will some- 
times wear caps made of plush, nan- 
keen, or daba, with borders giving 
them the shape of hats. Some also 
wear in summer a cap made of the 
head skin of the wild goat, leaving the 
ears, and sometimes even the horns 
upon it. With these caps they go a 
hunting, for the purpose of deceiving 
the animals. 

The dress of the females only diflers 
from that of the males by their coats 
being drawn in about the middle, and 
then falling down in folds. Moreover, 
they wear over these coats a species 
of jacket without sleeves, reaching 
down to the knees, or sometimes not 
so far, with the edges turned in. Their 
caps are like those of the men, except 
that they have neither tassels nor tails 
about them. They plait their hair in 
two tresses, which hang down on both 
sides over the breast, and to which 
they suspend, near tlie ears, a silver or 
copper ring. Unmarried females plait 
th&r hair into several tresses, two or 
three of which fall down over each 
shoulder. They ornament them with 
coral (marshan) or beads. Both wo- 
men and maidens wear rings in their 
ears and about their wrists, but none 
upon their fingers. 

^ Habitations , — A small part of the 
Tungousians live in felt tents (yurtes); 
but most of them have dwellings 
formed by a number of poles fixed 
into the ground, and joined at the top 
ia'lhe shape of a helmet, and covered 
ot^r with the bark of the birch-tree, 
pf^Ously bwled in milk. The huts 
aftfUfed^ together with hair-ropes, for 
of durability, and have an 
at tbe top for the purpose of 
gMog egress to the smoke, and in- 
delight. The most common 
fuMture Ofilbese huts consists of a 
tripod {ttigidga}, an iron kettle or cup, 


(togoiia)y some wooden bowls (tak^ , 
shish)f a skimmer (shinga), a leathern , 
or birch-bark pail {komnt)y a hatchet 
{uke)y and a few felts or sheep-skins to 
lie on. The place of honour in the 
hut is close by the fire on the right 
hand on entering ; it is called Kdimory 
i. e. close to the bed, and Is the place 
assigned to the stranger. 

The number of huts in an encamp- 
ment never exceeds ten, and is gene- 
rally less. They pitch their camps in 
summer, .on hills and open places, or 
near some water in capacious vallies. 
In winter, however, they prefer stay- 
ing in the woods, or settling on the 
declivities of hills, .where they may 
receive the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays, and are sheltered against the 
cold north and west winds. 

Population and Government, — Ac- 
cording to the seventh census, taken 
of them in 181.5, the number of Tun- 
gousians, in the circle of Nertchinsk, 
amounted to 5,158 men, and those in 
the circle of Wcrcimeudinsk, to 1,197 ; 
the Transbaikal Tungousians, alto- 
gether, including a regiment of 500 
men raised among them, amounting 
to 8,000 males. 

The Tungousians are divided into 
tribes, and these into races, each of 
w hich has a chief or Isaisang and a 
Shulenga and Sassola, who enter into 
their dignity according to their rank, 
the election of their family, and the 
confirmation of government. They 
decide in all cases, except important 
criminal ones, collect ih^passak among 
their people, and deliver it into the 
government’s chest. Twelve races of 
Tungousians are now ruled by Prince 
Gantimur’s family. Aged men enjoy 
a certain species of authority, and 
nothing is undertaken without their 
advice and concurrence. The elder 
in every family also possesses great 
authority, and has the privilege of in- 
flicting corporal punishments on wo- 
men and children, for the purpose of 
preventing crimes and preserving obe- 
dience. . .... 

On a trial the Tungousians, instead 
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of being«dniitted to an oath, are led to 
a forge, a skin, a gun, or an arrow ; 
and the witness express his wish, 
that the hammer may crush, the skin 
suSbcate, the gun or arrow shoot him, 
if he should say an untruth. Common 
assurances and promises are confirmed 
by them with the words, ‘ God sees it, 
the sun sees it.’ 

Industry .. — The nomade Transhaikai 
Tungousians keep horses, two humped 
camels, homed cattle, sheep and goats. 
They have no domestic fowls. Their 
common occupation is tending their 
herds and fiocks ; their favourite arms, 
the rifle, and bow and arrow, both of 
which they use very dexterously. 
Some of them also take wild beasts in 
traps and trenches. Formerly many 
of the Tungousians were employed in 
smiths’ work, now there are but few ; 
however, they still manufacture their 
own saddles, bridles, bows, arrows, 
and other necessary articles. 

Those residing near rivers and lakes 
remove from one place to another by 
means of canoes, made of poplar or fir 
trees hollowed out, in which they pro- 
ceed with their families, whilst their 
cattle are driven along the shore. 
Their fishing is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: a Tungousian having 
built a kind of scaffolding projecting 
three or four feet into the water, he 
lies down upon it for the whole day, 
looking into the liquid element be- 
neath him. As soon as he perceives 
by the motion of die waves the ap- 
proach of a sturgeon or any other fish, 
he informs his companions, who are 
wmting in their canoes near the shore, 
of the circumstance, and the marks- 
man, who is seated in a small canoe 
(omorotcha) by himself, hurries for- 
ward with his lance. This lance is 
three arshins long, with two barbs and 
a notch at the head, which take a firm 
hold of the fish, if it is once wounded. 
At the other end of the lance a long 
white leather thong is fastened, having 
a ring at the end. When the marksman 
has reached, by means of his double 
oar, the wave under which the fish 
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makes his way, he throws hh; lance so 
dexterously into the water, as to hit 
the fish, whidi immediately darts down 
to the bottom ; the marksman yielding 
the thong, holds it fast by the ring, 
and follows the fish, till his com- 
panions approach with their larger 
canoes and assist him in pulling out the 
exhausted victim. 

The Tungousians are not in the 
habit of drying or curing fish for their 
own use; whatever remains from pre- 
sent consumption, they sell to the wan- 
dering dealers, for whom they some- 
times dry or cure them, and also make 
caviar. At the time of the removal of 
the salmon trout from the Baikal, they 
shut up the tributary streams of this 
river in the following manner they 
fix boats to which they suspend blocks 
of wood, and to these they fasten nets 
made ci thin rods, through which the 
water may flow freely, and the fish 
falling into them become the prey to 
this indolent race. 

Treatment of Womens Marriages^ 
Births , — The Tungousian females are 
subjected to the hardest labour, and 
enjoy as little esteem as among the 
rest of the Asiatic nations, among 
whom women are not obtained through 
affection, but by purchase or exchange 
like any other commodity. They take 
care of the cattle, prepare the skins of 
animals, manufacture felt, and make 
clothes for their families. A Tun- 
gousian may have one, two, or three 
wives, but custom will not allow him 
to exceed that numb^. There is 
nothing like courtship previous to theif 
marrying, nor is there much cermnony 
attending their marriages themselves. 
If a man has fixed his mind on a wo- 
man, he sends a suitor to her pareatSy 
who treats them with tea which 
takes with him for the purpose, whUe 
he explains to them the object of >h^ 
missiem, extolling the worth of his . 
iron, and proposing the amoHnt 
bride’s kalum (purchase pric^ 
parents consent, the briikgroom hhsW' 
self pays his future parents O; visit, 
attended by his fether, upon which the 
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kalum is confirmed, and the day for the 
wedding fixed npon. * On that day the 
guests appear at the house of the 
bride, bringing her presents; after 
some amusements being gone through, 
and the customary refreshments tdten, 
thts bridegroom leads the bride home 
to his own house, whither they are 
followed by the whole party, who are 
i%ain treated ; without the bride, how- 
ever, partaking of the conviviality, as 
die retires into a separate hut, which 
she has brought with her as a part of 
her dowry. 

.. A man may send a woman back to her 
fif^ther and marry another, not only for 
serious offences he may have com- 
mitted, but on account of a simple dis- 
like to her; in such acase, however, the 
father keeps the kalum. The woman, 
likewise, has a similar privilege, and 
may leave her husband if he does not 
suit her fancy; but then her father 
must return the kalum, which is no 
more than just. It is not legal among 
the Tungousians to marry into the 
same race. 

The births among this nation are 
very easy. When a woman is safely 
delivered, the father gives a feast to 
his friends. The lama, or, in the ab- 
sence of such a personage, the elder of 
the Ooluse (village or camp) names the 
child. The women, however, are not 
permitted to deliver themselves in 
their usual dwelling-hut, but are taken 
for that purpose into another, which is 
expressly built for such occasions. 

AmusemenU . — The principal amuse- 
ment of the Tungousians is called ushi 
eeski looga, and consists in three parallel 
lines being drawn at a distance of about 
nine feet firom one another, and a 
sm&U bundle of white leather thongs 
placed on the centre line, at 
they shoot with arrows from a 
Stance of about 300 feel. He who 
moves the thongs with his arrow, 
tiMH>ut disturbing the ground between 
lines, obtains them as his prize. 
IH^^rse and foot races also form part of 
thcT amusements of the young Tun- 
gottsians. They have neither 'musical 


instruments nor songs, but sing on any 
object they- see or imagine, after melo- 
dies invented for the moment. Their 
singing, however, is more like the roar- 
ing of wild beasts than any thing re- 
sembling the human voice. 

Surials.^The Tungousians dress 
their dead in their best garments, and 
place them in a coffin scooped out of 
the stem of a tree, which they put 
into a trench, with the head towards 
the west ; they then place a lid over 
the coffin, and above the lid a 
quantity of bark. By Ae side of the 
corpse they place his bow, a quiver 
(ssaidak) full of arrows, a saddle and 
bridle, a knife and a steeh They also 
kill the favourite horse of the deceased, 
the skin of which, together with its 
head and legs, they suspend over his 
grave, whilst the flesh is cut into small 
pieces and is thrown about as food for 
the dogs and birds. 

W riling — Chronology — Langiuige,^ 
The Tungousians have no characters 
of their own, but use the Russian, 
Mongul, or Tangut characters. In- 
stead of a signature they use a peculiar 
kind of mark {tamgu), of which every 
family has its own. They use similar 
marks for stamping {twar) their horses, 
and they have also a species of hiero- 
glyphics which they trace on trees 
and stone, the purport of which is 
known ordy among themselves. They 
divide the time into years {angani), 
moons {bega), and days {inaga). They 
call Sunday ada, Monday ssoomiya, 
Tuesday ankirok, Wednesday hurcha 
kassaboda, Thursday ssugara, Friday 
ssanizar, Saturday hinba. 

Notwithstanding the dispersion of 
this people for so many ages through 
East and North Siberia, they have 
preserved the greatest similarity of 
languages, not only among themselves, 
but, notwithstanding their distance, 
and their difference of life and man- 
ners, also with the Mantchoux, the 
present rulers of China, with whom 
they either form one nation, or foj- 
merly lived in the closest connection. 

Y. Z. 
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We promised in our number to 
follow up the Report of the Dutch 
Commissioners, appointed some yefirs 
ago to inquire into the state of the 
Slave Trade amongst the Eastern Is- 
lands, with an Appendix : — we eagerly 
redeem our pledge. 

Abdixionae Reforx by the Tkaxslator, 
{Containing Facts and Circumstances m>t 
mentioned in the foregoing,') 

Being one day busy at Macassar in 
searching through the mass of voluminous 
half-decayed records, my eyes fell on a 
small uninjured manuscript, wluch when 
I looked into it, I found to contain the 
preceding Report on the Slave Trade of 
that settlement, drawn up by a committee 
of two members of the Council of Police 
at that time, pursuant to an order from 
the Government of Batavia received in 
1 798, I took tlie manuscript with me to 
my house merely to read it. After perusal 
I thought that the knowledge of its con- 
tents noight be conducive to the good of 
the human race. The committee, how- 
ever, whether they had been afraid of say- 
ing too much upon the subject, or from 
prejudice or self-interest did not wish 
for the entire abolition of the abominable 
traffic in human flesh, had purposely 
limited their remarks to the ordinary 
causes of the evils attending this trade, 
and to the manner of conducting it, 
and Iiad avoided stating any facts, shew- 
ing too pointedly the horrible conse- 
quences which at different times have oc- 
curred. As I have been myself not only 
an eye-witness of several of them, but also 
occasionally a loser by their occurrence, 
1 was induced to take a rough translation 
of that compendious w'ork, and to enlarge 
it by a narrative of facts which my own 
experience had made me acquainted with 
during a former residence of seven jears 
as a Dutch officer at that place. 

That tite horrors of the traffic in men at 
Msurassor had risen to the highest pitch 
wttb impunity in every respect, even as to 
ils mode df troifsaction ; and that tiie supe- 
rior, no^lfSB than the persons appointed by 
them for the re^riction of its abuses, and 
of the evils they were sure to protlpce, 
more or less connived at them, according 
to circumstances or to the 'condition of 


the persons concerned, is evident to me 
from what I have seen and experienced, 
and will appear so to every body else by 
the following particulars. 

As an instance that the natives at Ma- 
cassar do not fear to kidnap even half-cast 
Christians, 1 shall first state what luq>pen- 
ed in 1790, not long after my arrival 
there, to an Amboineese schoolmaster at- 
tached to the Orphan Institution, undp* 
the denomination of Malay IMastcr. It was 
the duty of this man every evening at seven 
o’clock to go to the church within the fort, 
there to read some prayers by way of even- 
ing vespers, at wdiich, however, no other 
congregation appears than one corporal and 
ten or twelve soldiers off duty, who by 
turn are obliged to attend. This man 
having in one dark evening performed his 
usual service, was on his way homewards^ 
w'hen between the fort and the town he 
was stopped by two native ruffians, who, 
notwithstanding his assuring tliem that 
he was a Christian, and the INIalay Mas- 
ter, immediately stript him of his clothes, 
pinioned him, and throwing about him an 
old piece of cloth used by the natives, 
and called saroong, carried him strait 
to a slave trader of the name of Gecs- 
dorp. It being already late, Gees- 
dorp, without looking at him, caused the 
poor stolen Amboineese to be conducted 
to the prison, or black-house, and told the 
ruffians to come back in the morning for 
the terms of the purchase to be settled, 
and the transfer to be made. When the 
kidnappers had quitted the house, the 
poor Malay Master immediately made 
himself known to tlio»e who guarded the 
prison, for he had not dared to do so in 
the face of the robbers, as they would 
immediately have killed him on the spot, 
even in the sight of Geesdorp, whq woulcl 
have been obliged to allow them tor escip^, 
for fear of being him.velf mutdered, dftfifer 
by them, or, if they had be6h 
ed and brought to punishmeitf, 
accomplices, their friends, or lheii''tteMU- 
tions. As soon, as the people' savn-thai^ 
the supposed new slave wi^ 

Malay JVlaster, they belpfe 

Geesdorp, who on lookiqg> bifg 
face Ivucvv him directly, k^pt 

ihe ];uor man within, liis house for the 
night. Very early in the morning, be- 
112 
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fat^ tbe robbers could make their appear- 
he repaired with him to the Gover* 
^r, who, from the mouth of the Malay 
Master himself heard all the particulars 
of the treatment which the unfortunate 
victim had received. The Governor upon 
this desired Geesdorp to say nothing about 
the affair to the ruffians who had kid> 
napped the Malay Master, and to pay 
them their price without requiring from 
them a transfer, he taking upon him to 
refund the money. Had the Governor, 
instead of that, ordered Geesdorp posi- 
tively to require the transfer, and for that 
purpose to bring them to the secretary’s 
office in the fort, he then, by confronting 
diem with the Malay Master, would have 
had an opportunity of confining them in 
the gaol of the fort, and to prevent further 
consequences be might have secretly sent 
them to Batavia, where they would have 
received a due punishment, without their 
IHends or relations knowing what had 
happened to them. Such examples re- 
peated on ’NimiJar occasions would certain- 
ly have deterred this race of miscreants 
from stealing people. Kidnappers might 
also, by other means, have been originally 
checked in their abominable profession, had 
those only whose care it was to gu^*d 
a^nst their nefarious practices, not con- 
nived at them in the making out ot transfers 
ffu* slaves purchased. If the desire for fees 
had not prevailed over the honesty of the 
secretaries, who were not to make out a 
transfer for any person sold as a slave 
wiffiout first examining all parties con- 
lilei^ed, namely, the seller, the purchaser, 
and above all the supposed slave, the un- 
fortunate subject of the transfer; if, on 
fibding diis last to have been stolen, they 
bad detained the seller, and delivered him 
into the hands of justice for the infliction 
cd the punishment due to his crime ; if 
■ffie purchaser himself, <hi discovery that 
he knew of die theft and that he had con- 
nived at bad been likewise made legally 
to suifor fw his villainy, there cannot be 
the lea^ doubt but the practice of kid- 
napping either free people cm* real slaves, 
and the illegal purchase of them, would 
gradually have ceased, or at least become 
less common : but it was quite other- 
wise ; the secretaries whose monthly in- 
come chiefly depended on the quantity of 
slave-transfers, were not so disinterested 
as lo deprive themselves of a couple of 


hundred rix dollars by being honest and 
doing tbdr duty. The ^me observation 
applies to the F^al, or magistrate, whose 
duty it was, on being ^plied to for a 
license, to put a new bought slave in irons, 
first to see the person and examine him, 
as well as the transfer made of him. If 
he found the person to be a legal slave, 
and as such liable to be carried abroad for 
sale, be was then to grant the license and 
receive his fee, but not otherwise. Self- 
interest, however, prevailed also in that 
quarter, and the miserable stolen people 
became the victims of official cupidity. 
From all this it is easy to be seen, that all 
the public men employed in checking the 
abominable abuse, had a share in it, and 
that none of all the restrictive and salu- 
tary orders successively passed against it, 
were ever in good earnest put into force. 
In this manner the affair of the Malay 
Master was hushed up. The thieves re- 
ceived their money, and when afterwards 
they learned tliat their stolen victim was 
really the Amboineese, or Malay Master, 
they laughed at the joke. 

Of the readiness of the kidnappers to 
murder their stolen victims if they cannot 
dispose of them, I have been a personal 
witness, having once fortunately had an 
opportunity of saving the life of a poor 
man by pvirchasing him. It was in 1792, 
on a Sunday evening, between five and six 
o’clock. I had taken a walk through the 
Bougheese town, and on my return home 
between the town wall and the (Dutch 
Fast- India) Company’s garden, 1 passed 
by an obscure lane leading into some 
jungle, where I perceived two natives 
dragging a third along with them. I was 
immediately struck with an idea of their 
criminal intention. Having two stout 
boys with me, and being myself armed 
with a sword-stick, I had nothing to fear 
from friem : so I followed them with 
quick steps, and coming up to them, 1 
asked what they meant to do in this 
jungle? The two ruffians, without the 
least hesitation, told me that, not being 
able to sell tlieir slave, they were tired of 
carrying him about, and they would there- 
fore give him his liberty, the usual ex- 
pression of such villains when they put 
to death a stolen person they cannot dis- 
pose of. The stolen man was between 
twenty-nine and thirty years of age, but 
looked much older. On seeing me he 
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fell on his knees, and conjured me to buy 
him. I took pity oa the poor man, and 
asking the kidnappers bow* much they 
wanted for him, they said that any 
money would be more acceptable to 
them than giving him his liberty for no- 
thing, and that if 1 would give them 
eight Spanish liz doUam (about £2) 1 
should have him. I closed the bargain 
with them, and ordering my boys to 
loosen the cords he was tied with, I took 
him home with me, accompanied by the 
two kidnappers. Having paid them their 
money, and intending to give the poor 
fellow his liberty, I told the thieves I did 
not want them to make out a transfer, and 
desired them to be gone. When they had 
quitted my bouse, the poor man, full of 
joy at having escaped being murdered by 
the ruffians, fell again at my feet, and 
offered me his warmest thanks. I desired 
him to rise, and qestioned him what 
countryman he was, and whence be came? 
He told me that he was a Eougbee, dwell- 
ing at Bontualac, in the vicinity of the 
town; that having some time ago sold 
two buffaloes on credit to a relation of his 
at Maros, he had lately gone to Maros to 
demand the money due to him, amounting 
to fourteen Spanish rix dollars, twenty.. 
eight rupees ; that having received the 
sum, he had but two days before left 
Maros, when on the road he was stopt by 
the two villains, who immediately seized 
him, took away his spear and criss (side 
arms), and pinioned and robbed him of all 
his money and clothes ; after which one of 
them would have killed him on the spot, 
but the other prevented it, saying, “ why 
will you kill him ? he is not so very old, 
and still good enough for a Company’s 
slave at Batavia ; so we may as well sell 
him at any rate, it is better than to kill 
him for nothing ;** that having then 
thrown one of their old clothes over him, 
they had dragged him to Macassar for 
sale, but none of the slave traders wishing 
to buy him, probably because they thought 
him too old, the ruffians had carried him 
to the place where I had found him, with 
intent to murder him, for fear of being 
detected, as he had imprudently given 
them a hint of his being an inhabitant of 
Bontualac. On the following morning 
he told me that if I would give him his 
liberty, he would not only repay me my 
money, but would in gratitude as long as 


he lived attach hin^f to me. aosmBr 

was, tluit at the moment I rescued Inm 
from death it bad been my intention to 
liberate him ; that now he was at liberty 
to go where he pleased; and that if he 
w^ an honest man, he would not forget 
paying me when he should have it in his 
power to do so. He went, and took with 
him the two boys who on the preceding 
evening had attended me. In about 
three hours he returned with his wife, 
children, and relations, laden with pre- 
sents of all kinds, such as the country 
affords. They thanked me with the warmest 
expressions they were able to find for the 
dear life I had saved, and having paid me 
my money, they once more blessed me, 
and returned to their homes. I afterwards 
received many little services from thb 
grateful family. 

With regard to the horrible conse- 
quences, attending the traffic in stolen 
people, I will relate two striking inci- 
dents which happened during the period 
of my former residence at Macassar. 
The first that I shall mention proved 
most terrible, both to the purchaser 
and to the victims w'ho had made their 
escape. The other, by a timely discovery, 
was of no w orse consequence to the trader 
than the loss of his money ; but all the 
poor wretches who tried to regain their 
freedom, lost their lives in the attempt. 

In 1794, a naval officer, Lieutenant in the 
(Dutch East- India) Company’s Service, 
named De Roy, being stationed at Ma- 
cassar, and in the command of a small 
cruising vessel, was ordered to sail to 
Batavia with despatches for the Su- 
preme Government. This unfortunate 
man, having not long before married a 
young lady with some little money, 
thought his present voyage a fit oppor- 
tunity to increase the sum by purchasing 
slaves, wliom he would sell for a good 
price at Batavia. He bought accordingly 
nine or ten very fine stout young men, 
but intending to make the best of his 
money, every one of the slaves he picked 
up was what they call worn, meaning 
stolen, and he got them in consequence as 
cheap as he wished. Being ready to sail, 
he put these slaves on board his vessel, 
slightly secured, thinking that his small 
crew, consisting of a few^ Europeans, and 
some Javaneese sailors, would be sufficient 
to guard them, and left the harbour. 
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Wlim he came off the islands called the 
BiOtbers, the slaves ffius slightly secured, 
observing the sinaUne^ of the crew, half 
of whom only kept watch, thou^t this a 
faUx oppfnrtunity to rid themselves of their 
fetters, and thdr master. Accm’dingly, 
in the middle of the night, all being per^ 
fectly quiet on board, they rose all at once, 
each of them provided with a strong piece 
of fire>wood, and rushed upon deck with 
their usual yells upon such occasions. 
"Hie unhappy officer being in this manner 
roused frmn his sleep, became panic- 
struck, leaped overboard, and drowned 
himself. Some of the few Europeans 
followed the example of their unfortunate 
conunander, and also lost their lives in 
the watery deep. The rest, in their con- 
st^rnkhni, waie all to a man cut off. The 
mutineers nav^ated the vessel norffiwards, 
behind the Brothers, to the shore^of Mand- 
har, and having {^ndered the vessel, set 
itaffitilt, landed and dispersed. As soon as 
this horrible deed became known, and it 
was ascertuned that the perpetrators were 
oa the island, the Governor of Macassar 
applied to the King of Bone, and putting 
a hi|^ price on their beads, requested that 
prince to send in search of them, and if 
found, to deliver them over to the Com- 
ity, in order that they might receive a 
condign punishment for ffie atrocious 
crime they bad committed. The King of 
Bone, after a long seardi, at length got 
four of them and sent them to Macassar, 
whore, after bemg delivered into the cus- 
tody of tlm court of justice, thmr condemna- 
ticm was, that they should first be brought 
to' the -ordinary place of execution, there 
to be laid upon the rack, pinched with 
red-hot pincers, to have their limbs 
broken, and to remain so till dead ; and 
then, tfairt they ^ould be dragged by their 
l^s ‘ to the sea shore, and thence carried 
over the Gallows Island, there to be imng 
up Ibrrxthe food of the birds of heaven. 
IMs sentence was in the morning at nx 
o*oloek^^ ex^uted in all its hcarors. ITje 
fint wha! underwent the terrible punish- 
a-lad of <€d)out fifteen <»r sixteen 
yofi^ afiage; he died immediately under 
the hand of the executioner. Two of the 
raniaining^ree diedsome while after : but 
theiftnivtb^iuho^ had been die ringleader, 
wasatewefteoVlock still alive; and the 
cxecwloneiv to'inake an end of this horrid 
^spectacle, look the cord by which the suf. 


ferer*s neck was tied to the rack,* and 
strangled him. Then the remaining part 
of the sentence was executed on the whole 
of them. 

The olhm’ instance happened on the 1st 
of January 1795, at die hoiMe of a slave- 
trader, named Alexander D^so. It being 
New Year's Bay, BesiMo and his wife, 
according to custmn, had been dining out 
with their father, and the people ito their 
own house, availing themselves die 
occasion, and partaking the festivities of 
the day, rambled about and neglected to 
watdi their prisoners, who perceiving that, 
thought it a good opportunity to break 
loose and to liberate tfaentsehres by fiigbt. 
In the m^n while, Besiso and hfe wife 
came home, the first bdng rather heavy 
from the liquor at his father's table. Over- 
heated as he was, he left his wife to OTjoy' 
her afternoon's nap in the bed-room, and 
laid himself down on a couch in die ball, 
where he fell asleep. Not long after, be- 
tween three and four o'clock, eighteen or 
twenty of the confined slaves, seeing no 
people moving, and the gate opeHy broke 
loose and silently escaped though the gate 
leading towards the plain opposite to the 
fort. Unfortunately for them, one of 
Besiso's men met them at a short distance 
from the house. He ran directly home 
and roused his master, who immediately 
summoned all the people he could find at 
hand, secured the remaining slaves by a 
proper guard, and with some armed mmi 
pursued the fugitives. Some dragoons 
and soldi«^, who caught the alarm of 
amock (murder), without further inquiry 
gave him their assistance, and the flying 
wretches were overtaken, and partly diot 
and partly cut down in the most horrible 
manner, so that not one single man of 
them remained alive. Thus ended this 
affair, which, luul tlie fugitives known that 
their keeper was tying so near on their 
passage, would, most undoubtedly, b|tw 
begun with the murder of him before^tbey 
quitted the bouse. 

That the house-slaves assist in kidnap* 
ping their own comrades out of tbehAHBe' 
of the common tnasta', I can assert, firom 
my own experience, and firona; what .hsq>- 
pei^ to my^lf in 1795« 1 had aifandly 

of slav^ in my bouse, consisring; ofitbe, 
fatheri HK^her, and two grown dati^iters, 
the eldest of whom had three childkeB. 
This family, iny wife’s mother had gi^en 
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us on day of our marriage. Among 
the other male slaves in the bouse, there 
was one of my own, a very good, Indeed, 
and active boy. As I found him l>oth 
ihithful smd intelligent, I always dis> 
tinguished him from the other servants, 
which, particolarly to the family I have 
described, caused great jealousy, and gave 
rise to perpetual bickerings between them. 
One day my wife, on a particular occasion, 
sent diis boy with the eldest daughter of 
the above family to the bazar. My wife 
having for some hours waited in vain for 
their return, became anxious about them, 
and fearing they were lost, informed me 
of her apprehension. I immediately sent 
some people in quest .of them, but the 
people returned without having been able 
to trace either the girl or the boy. Klght 
came, and neither of them appeared. In 
fact, they were lost, and we never heard 
any thing of them till 1812, when my 
wife, following me to Macassar, stopt at 
Samarang, where, one day, she was sur- 
prised to behold the very girl lying at her 
feet, imploring her pardon for having kid- 
napped Amsterdam (such was the name of 
the boy), and carried him to the Bou- 
gbeese town, to a Boughee, who was 
to sell him, and to divide with her the 
produce of the sale. But the Boughee 
Imd been more cunning than herself; he 
had kept her into the bargain, and sold her 
together with the boy to a Malay slave- 
trader from Java, who carried them with 
others to Samarang for sale. The boy had 
died since, and she being now old, her 
master, a Dutch gentleman, of the name 
of Van der Burgh, had given her liberty 
ta shift for herself. She begged my wife 
to take her to Macassar ; but she had 
behaved so very ill, that her request could 
not be prudently complied with. 

In the report of the Dutch Committee, 
mention is made of Bondsmen ; what sort 
of persons they are, I think it necessaiy 
to explain. That name is given to natives, 
who, for a certain sum pawn either them- 
selves, their w i ves, ch ildren , brothers , 
sisters, m: other relatives. The sum, for 
a single person, never exceeds twenty- 
five, or thirty Spanish rix dollars. The 
rate is in proportion to the price which the 
person pawned may fetch by being sold, 
in case the debt when due should not be 
discharged. . 


These poor people sometimes^ are hor- 
ribly rituated. If they are young, and 
bound for labour within the house of the 
pawnbroker, they are obliged, not only to 
work more than the slaves with whom they 
are associated, but every article, which 
they either spoil, break, or lose, is put to 
the account of their debt; and it very 
often happens, that a person being pawned 
for ten Spanish rix dollars, the debt in 
the courseof one year increases to twenty or 
twenty-five. When such a person becomes 
sick, he who pawned him is obliged im- 
mediately either to pay the debt, or t6 
supply in his room another person of the 
same description. If the person pawned, 
whether man or woman, proves unable to 
defray, by daily labour, not only the in- 
terest of the money for which he or she is 
pawned, but also the cost'of the food 
he or she receives, and if the debt then is 
not discharged in a certain space of time’ 
provided for such a case in the deed of 
pawn, that person is carried to the chief 
interpreter, before the native court, ex- 
pressly appointed to take cognizance of, 
and to adjust all differences of that kind. 
Of that court, the Governor is propttely 
the president, though he never sits him- 
self at it. The chief interpreter, who 
acts in the Governor’s name, lays after- 
wards all such cases and proceedings 
upon them, with the opinion of the Court 
in writing, before him, which he rither ap- 
proves or disapproves, according to the 
explanation which the chief interpreter 
pleases to give him. Before that Court 
the person pawned is brought, and 
cret fee of five or ten rix dollars, accord- 
ing to circumstances, added to the ordi- 
nary fees of the procedure, will alwafys 
influence the chief interpreter to cause 
tl^ native members of the Court, who fear 
him more than the Governor, to pronounce 
such person a legal slave, as not being 
able to pay his debt. The pawnbroker, in 
consequence, receives a deed from the 
Native Court, signed by the chief, in- 
terpreter, and by the Malay secretary^ 
stituting him lawful master of such persam 
and declaring that p^rstm to bei >his le^d. 
slave. T*. ;5.*' y-' 

It sometimes happens; bow^or* that' 
such Bondsmen will stand, up against 
their oppressor. Of this an instance 
curred in 1796, with three JavaU^ bound 
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to a Oiitch junior merchant, dT the name 
of Vennenkn. This gentleman had not 
very long befm arrived from Samarang, 
whence he had brought with him, the three 
pawned men, vriio being shoexn£^ers,were 
employed byiiim to make for the 
Maqassar inhsdritants. He had come 
furnished with a great quantity of leather, 
and as be gave to his three workmen only 
food, clothing, and a few dmts for betel 
per week, he could sell cheapo dian any 
otbo* shoemaker in the place, and had, of 
course, considerable demands ; so diat the 
three pawned journeymen were obliged to 
work.nll90^ idl day and night, to satisfy 
the caistomers of their master, as well as 
his own insariable avarice. This hard la- 
bour, daily accompanied by a good hog- 
ging, and bed food, could no longer be 
radnred by them. One day then that 
Mr, 'V^ertneuleir was dining out at the 
Governor’s, they formed the phmof throw. 
Sng the yoke of bonda^ by but 

not bef<»e they had taken ample revenge 
upon tbrir master’s wife. Fortimately, 
Mrs* Vermeulen, who h^ gone up stairs 
into her bed-room to take hw afternoon’s 
nap^ had not for^)t to secure, as usual, 
the door inside. had not been long 
on her bed, when the unhappy despe- 
radoes, with their shoe-knives in hand, 
came to the door of the room in which riie 
was lying. Mrs. Vermeulen, on hearing 
the noise made to force the door, had no 
doubt but that it was an aTnock of the three 
Bondsmen, produced by the ill-treatment 
they had received from her husband. She 
jumped out of bed, and opening the window 
on the street, she gave the alarm to the peo- 
ple below, and to the passengers in the 
street, who immediately ran to the Go- 
vemment House, close by, and gave no- 
tice of what was going on. The unfortu- 
nate desperadoes seeing they could not 
succe^ in forcing the door, and in aveng- 
ing their wrongs upon Mrs. Vermeulen, 
had, as soon as the alarm was given, re- 
t*feated and climbed to the roof of the 
house, with an intention, as it was sup- 
to keep their station there with 
thw knives in tbeir hands till foe night, 
when th^ could steal away from roof to 
roof, to a place of shelter, and having 
croaped seaareh of tMr master, go 
bock to Jawa* Birt froe kid decreed it 
ofoerwiae! The body-guard of the 
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vernor were ordered to load their muskets 
and to shoot them down. Thiey did so % 
and in less fopn tinree tmnutes, the misera- 
ble victims fell from foe roof of foe house, 
and lay on the ground weltering in their 
blood. They died ahnost instantly. The 
executioner was sent for, and dragged them 
by a rc^ tied to their feet, along the road 
to foe sea^side, whence be carried them 
over to the Gallows Island, and hung 
them up by their legs. 

1 could relate several more instances of 
the same kind, were I not afraid of dis- 
gusting foe public with such horrible 
stories. I trust 1 have said enough to 
convince my readers of foe atrocity of foe 
traffic in human flesh, not only in itsdf, 
but still more in the abominable conse- 
quences which attend it. 

I must own, however, foat bad the 
salutary orders, succesrively given by foe 
Court of rKrectors for foe management of 
foe affairs of the Dutfo Kast-India Com- 
pany to the Supreme Government at 
Batavia, been faithfully put into execu- 
tion ; had the purchase and sale of slaves, 
according to those orders, been limited to 
such persons only as were really bom in 
slavery ; and had the avarice of foe traders 
been properly restricted to the purchase of 
slaves, proved to be so by a strict and im- 
partial examination, the horrors of the 
trade could never have risen to such a 
height, as at length to become the source 
of in^^wessible misay to numberless in- 
nocent people; and, at the same time, 
to depopulate the country of almost half its 
inhabitants. To my knowledge, there 
were annn^ly carricri off frmn the island, 
to Java, and to the other Eastern settle- 
ments, no less than four thoustmd persons, 
a just cause of the blame, which on that 
account, the Dutch drew upon themselves 
from the other nations of Europe. A 
well-regulated trade would, on the con- 
trary, have been of great utility and cojs- 
venience to the inhabitants of Java, and 
of other places ; but more particularly of 
Macassar, where foe natives have an in- 
surmountable aversion to serve Europeans# 
But hOw could any regularion stand, 
when the public officers, whose dufy it 
was to attend to the strict perfmmaBce of 
tk oilers issued frar foe prevention of all 
abuses, were, by the temj^atkm of pre- 
sents and of fees, prevailed iqam to eon- 
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nive at every, not only secret, but even 
public transgression of those useRil and 
wholesome ortfers. 

Trusting that my readers vHlI, in favour 
of the motive, pardon the wesd^ness of my 
cHbrts in serving the cause of humanity by 
a faithful, though imperfect exposure of 
the outrages it sujSered from the combined 
avarice of the slave-traders, and of tlidr 
official accomplices, I beg leave to recom- 


mend this little work to the kind con- 
sideration of a generous and Cnlig^^d 
community. 

The TRAKSLAToa, 

It is truly wonderful how the 
writer of the foregoing article could 
finally reason himself into a persua- 
sion of the expediency of a “ weix- 

BEGULATED [sLAVE] TRADE ! !” 


THE PIECE OF GOLD. 


It is well known that Hariri is the 
most celebrated, at the same time 
that he is the most difficult to be 
understood of the Arabian writers. 
The orientalists of Europe have long 
desired to see an edition of this au- 
thor, accompanied with a commentary 
for the elucidation of the text. Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy has indeed accom- 
plished this desire in a most satisfac- 
tory manner ; but the reading of his 
work is confined to the circle of learn- 
ed dWentalists. It is for those who 
are learning Arabic, and for general 
readers, that M. Garcin de Tassy has 
attempted the translation of the fifty 
entertainments of the celebrated Ha- 
riri. M. Garcin de Tassy is already 
known among the orientalists by the 
translation of an Arabian allegoric 
poem, entitled The Birds and the 
Flowers,” by Azz-eddin el Mocad- 
dessy;* by an Exposition of the 
Musulman faith, translated from the 
Turkish of £1 Berkevi; and by various 
other translations from the Persian. 

The extract here translated will g^ve 
some idea of the nature of the work 
of Hariri. It is expedient to remark, 
for, the information of such” readers as 
are nn^quainted with the writings of 
tins ^ei^rated Arabian poet, that the 
au^QH. supposes that a man named 
Aftomfl^t^ganis his living by . reciting 
versaso and be travels for 

this {AirpOfie thiongh many towns of 

— i j , 

m Svo-and sold hy. 
Met«)t«.^D^^i^.Pafbuiy.ai\4 Alien, Ltadea- 
halt l^eet and by TreuUtl ’-and WOrtx, 30, 
Sobo Sd,- •’ 

Asintic Journ. — No. 102; 


Asia and Africa, adopting all lan- 
guages, and assuming all characters. 
The work is composed of fifty diffe- 
rent adventures, which form as many 
chapters, wherein our hero enters 
always incognito, repeats^ Els verses, 
and finisbis by being recognixed by 
the narrator. 

THE PIECE OF GOLD. 

(Extracted fiom the Entertainniejtts ” ifi 
Hariri, now first translated firom the 
Araldc by jM, Garcin ue Tassy, As~ 
^anl Secretary and Eihrarmn to the 
Society Asiatique of Pam.) 

I happened to be one day in an assem - 
bly consisting of men as intellectual as 
they were amiable. Among them the 
torch of genius never failed to emit its 
brilliant sparks, and the heat of disputa- 
tion did hot extinguish its devouring 
fiames. The conversation was on literary 
subjects, when suddenly a' lame man 
wearing the garb of misery entered the 
ball where we were sitting, and approach- 
ing us, he recited with m(»t extraordinary 
eloquence the relation of the misfortunes 
which he suffered, and finished by im- 
ploring our generosity.* 

Being touched vritli compassion at his 
words, I was desirous of relieving his 
misery; and r ^ounded at the manner in 
which he related the history of his misfor- 
tunes and the happy choice of his ex|)res- 
sions, it occurr^ to me to inquire him 

* In the text tblstman mat-es a Idilg 
full of a playaponwot^ and metaidic^^qaiw 
iinpc)»sib{e to translate, which termiHAte) wiftb 
these words. ** Ye*, 1 $wear by him wh^ 
me come frhm the tHbc of kaila, that T am the 
breilter ^veriy.t* . PIht thi* 
de^omt]U^4 this ent6f|ai|afj«nt 

“ _||i J« 

VoL. XVII. 4 K 
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if be was capable of compo^ng verses ex- 
tempore^ AcccM'^ii^ly 1 took from niy 
purse a pieo: of gold, and held it glitter- 
ing before his eyes; take this, said I, if 
thou art capable of making an eulogy ex- 
tempore* on this piece, it is tlnne. I had not 
finished my proposition when these verses, 
resembling pearls, fell from his mouth. 

“ What a delightful colour ; what a 
pretty thing is a piece of gold ! Gold tra- 
vels all countries, and has every where the 
same value ; it communicates contentment 
and procures prosperity to a man in all his 
enterprizes; the sight of it alone rejoices 
die and the violent love which it 

inspires cannot be expressed ; also he 
whose purse is fill^ with it is fierce and 
proud, for gold supplies all things. How 
many there fate who by means of it find 
slaves eveiy. where ready to execute their 
orders, but who, without w'ould be 
condemned tp serve them^lves! How 
many ^icted with a host of black griefs 
ar^r^lfev^by it! how many beauties it 
seduqes 1 how much ire it appeases ! of 
how many captives does it break the chains 
and dry the tears ! Yea, if I were- not res- 
trained by sentiments of religion, I should 
attribute to gold the power of God himself.’* 

After having uttered tliese verses, the 
poet held out his hand, and demanded the 
piec&of ,gold. ** He that is well born,” 
said he, “ k^eps his promise, as the cloud 
sends rain after thunder.” I hastened 
immediately to give him the dinar. The 
stranger, after having thanked me, was 
going to depart ; but I was so well satis- 
fied with the eulogy which I had ceguired 
of him, that taking from my pnilte ano- 
ther p^ece of gold, I said to him, “ Canst 
thou ilow promptly compose verses against 
this piece, and I will give it to thee.** He 
then produced, ex-temi)oref thes$ verses : 

“ Fy up<m this depeitful piece, which 
like a knave has two faces, presenting at 
once t^e brilliant. colou|; of fine silks 
.which adorn the young mistress, and that 
.of the tanned countenance of her lover 
which love has discoloured. The unfortu- 
nate desire to possess gold impels man to 
commit crimes which draws upon his 
head His wTath of God. Without gold 
the band of the thief would not be cut 

* The practice of speaking verses extempore i« 

well known to have been much practised by tl>e 
Arabs* Mr. Jijekson mentions his having wit- 
nessed it when he visited the Vice Roi of S«se, 
among the Arabs of the Wnled Deleim. Vide 
an Account of Morocco, ijc. 
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oflf without gpW there would no longer 
be any ^pression, nor any oppressor ; the 
miser would cease to knit his brows when 
at ni^t any one should come to clmm bis 
hospitality ; the creditor would no longer 
complmn of the delay of bis debtor ^ the 
envious who attacks with the acute arrow 
of defamation would no longer be feared. 
Moreover, I perceive in gold a palpable 
defect for which it ought to be contemned, 
it is this, that it can never be useful in 
need, but by quitting the band of the 
possessor. Honour be to him who des- 
pises it ! honour be to him who resists its 
perfidious attractions.”'!* 

When our extemporizer had finished 
speaking, 1 testified a lively satisfaction. 
And as for him, he immediately demand- 
ed of me the second piece. I gave it to him 
and said, Recite for thy thanks the first 
surat of the Koran.* *^ This request he com- 
plied with, unable to restrain his satisfac- 
tion, and I perceived it was that Abou-%aidy 
and that his lameness was only feigned. 

• Formerly, among ihe Arabv, the hand whicU 
stole four pieces of money in silver or more, was 
cut off ; tlie second theft was punished by the loss 
of the lelt foot, then the left hand, and then the 
right foot. Tins law u not practised among the 
Turks, where the bastotinade is the ordinary 
punishment for theft, but sometimes they de- 
capitate. This crime is rare in Turkey ; but a 
defect of police renders it frequent in iravfliing, 
and particularly in the desert. Vide the transla- 
tion of the Koran, by Savary, vol. Ist p. I 05 » 

t By the following translation of some verses 
on the same subject, winch are to be found in the 
AniMiri Sohetii, the reader will perceive the dif. 
lerence between the Arabian and the Persian 
literature. 

** Acquire gold at whatever price you can, for 
nothing in the world is more esteemed. It is, 
however, asserted that liberty is preferable ; be- 
lieve It not, it is gold alone that contains true 
liberty. 

** The pieces of money of this fine metal, have 
smiling cheeks like the sun, and shine with pnrity 
like the cup of Gemshid.$ It is a beauty, like 
that of a florid countenance, an object of sweet 
alloy, both precious and agreeable. Sometimes 
gold betrays to vice silver-bosomed beauties, and 
at other times it snatchd* them frpm leiAttction. 
It sejoices the afflicted heat* i it is thektJT to the 
lock of the unfoitunate events of the age.^ •> 

t Cbn Rachie, in speaking of a young girt, said 
the same. v 

** Her person is symmetry itself, her cheeks 
resemble so perfectly the colour of the rote, that 
if rose-haves were put on them, they would not 
be distinguished from her complexion. Let him 
that is astounded at her beauty, repeat the first 
Surat of the Koran.** 


i The ancient King Getaskid (the Solomon of 
the-Persiims) had, according tactile oriental au- 
thors, a cup, by means of whkh be became ac- 
quainted with all thii'gs natural, and sometimes 
evenwMh things supernatural. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE PADREES AND 
THE BATAVIAN GOVERNMENT. 

( Tra7t$lcUed from tftc Batavian Courants . ) 


Soon after the return of the ^ttlements 
on the west ccKist of Sumatra to the Nether- 
lands* jurisdiction in 1819, several com- 
plaints were preferred by tlie Chiefs of 
Padang against a part of the inliabitants, 
who were known to be religious enthu- 
siasts, for oppressing their more peaceable 
neighbours under the pretext of convert- 
ing them to their faith. 

These complaints were so pressing, that 
some of the Chiefs of Menangkabao were 
deputed to the Resident at Padang, with 
whom they entered into a treaty, by which 
their lands were transferred to the Nether- 
lands* Government, on condition of being 
protected from their turbulent neighbours 
the Padrees. 

The occupation of some of these dis- 
tricts naturally followed the treaty, but the 
Chiefs of the Padrees yet remained un- 
subdued. 

On the contrary, the resistance they 
made was such as to render it necessarj' to 
send a military force against one of their 
campongs (Sacle Ayer), in the neighbour- 
hood of the Netherlands* settlement of 
Samawang, and on the 30th April 1821 
they were accordingly driven out of Sacle 
Ayer, but not without considerable diffi- 
culty. Since that time the Padang terri- 
tories have been in a disturbed state ; and 
on the 30th September of the same year 
(1821), the Padrees had even the audacity 
to attack Samawang, but ffiey were re- 
pulsed with loss. 

This circumstance, as well as the 
treaty entered into with the Menangkabao 
Chiefs, made it necessary to consider 
the best means of subduing the refractory 
Padrees ; and it was consequently resolved 
upon to augment the military force at 
Padang, in order to compel the Padrees, 
either by negociation or force, to submit 
to the Netherlands* Government, or other- 
wise to quit the territory altogether. 

The chief command of this force de- 
volved on Lieut. Col. RaafiT, who, arriving 
at Padang in December 1821, immediate- 
ly proceeded with his troops to the upper 
provinces ; and as the Chiefs of the Padrees 
would not listen to the proposals made to 
them, hostilities commenced forthwUii in 


February 1822, when the Padrees were 
frequently defeated. 

In the commencement of March the 
enemy had collected to the number of 
about 20,000 men in the district of Sama- 
wang. 

The regular troops, under tlie command 
of the Lieutenant Colonel amounted to 
about 500 men, to which were added 
1 3,000 Malays, with their tributary chiefs. 

The result of the engagements in those 
days was, that the Padrees were driven 
from all their posts, and the’ occupation 
by our troops of Pagger-Oodong and 
Menangkabao. The first is of sods^ impor- 
tance, as having been once the (Capital of 
the kingdom of Menangkabao. 

Towangko Passaman, the commander- 
in-chief of the Padrees, w’as present at 
all the actions, and shut himself up in a 
fortification (Linto). 

New attempts to enter into negociations 
having proved fruitless, tlie Lieutenant 
Colonel resolved to proceed against Linto; 
but the smallness of his European force, 
as 'w'ell as other difficulties, induced him 
to alter his resolution after having made a 
few attempts, and to direct his attention 
in the mean time to the providing and 
strengthening of the conquered places, as 
well as to the proper regulations for their 
internal government, with the consent of 
the Resident of Padang and the native 
chiefs who* were with him. 

In the mean time the Commandant of 
the expedition communicated his measures 
to Batavia, with a request for reinforce- 
ments and a supply of ammunition, which 
arrived at Sumatra in July, while Lieut. 
Col. Raaff had withstood several attacks 
made on him without effect. This rein- 
forcement enabled him once more to act 
on the offensive, and more places were 
taken without any resistance being offered ; 
among others, Rotta Ldwas, the inhabi- 
tants of which effectually disarmed them- 
selves and requested to be taken into sub- 
mission, which was readily granted. 

It appeared that before making an 
attempt on Linto, it w'ould be necessary 
to secure the districts of Agani and the 
fifty kottas (in the former is situated the 
4 Ki: 
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Ben ting Kap^, &om which a strong de- 
fence was expected). On the 14th July a 
detachment officered by Lieut, de Siezer, 
Capt. Goffinei^ C^. Brusse, and Capt. 
(now Major) LaemUn, conquered the fol- 
lowing places *. Basso, Loodang, Panam- 
poona, 'RoUa. Baroo, and Laboo Agam; 
in this afiair Capt. Goffinet was wounded 
with a lance, from the effect of which 
this brare officer is since dead. 

On the 15th the attack was made 
Kapao, and die spirits of the officm and 
men were such as to have excited the 
liveliest hope of success, had it not beeh 
damp<id by the flight of the Malays, who 
were to carry tlie necessaries for choking 
up the ditch adjoining the fortification, 
by which they entirely deprived the party 
of the means of storming the place, and 
without being able to render them any 
assistance, exposed them to a galling Are 
from die enemy, whi(di killed a few and 
wounded many ; among the former is 
Lieut. Vander Veen, of infantry, and in 
the latter Capt. Brupe, and Lieuts, Van 
Liebensteyn and Teissier. 

The troops were then withdrawn, and 
the repeat, although attended with diffi- 
culty, was effected in good order, without 
meeting any farther opposition from tlie 
enemy. 

In the present state of affairs the Com- 
ntandant deemed it proper to stop all 
furthear proceedings without an augmenta- 
tion to his force, and at bis request 400 
men, among whom were 150 Europeans 
and 50 artillery-men, were sent. Military 
stores were sent from hence in September 
last to Padang, with H.M.*s frigate the 
Melatnpus, Capt. De Man, and the cor- 
vette Swallow ; Capt. Lt. Sebrbyesteyn 
was alto sent thither to act in concert with 
the Commandant of the expedition where 
their serried might be required. 

In ffie same month several of our posts 
were slftacked, but our troops were not 
dislodged. Fresh attempt^ were made at 
negodation, and as the rainy season had 
set in, which would obstruct all further 
milit^y operations, the Ueutenant Colonel 
returned to Pagger-Oodong. 

We had brought up the accounts from 
Padang thus far, when fresh despatches 
were received, extending to the commence- 
ment of this memth, giving a detail of 
the operations against tlie enemy subse- 
quently to the arrival of the reinforcement, 


H^ar between the 

the ^ult of which, however, we regret 
to And, has nm: answered our expectations, 
which were founded on the skill and 
exem|dary conduct of the officers, as well 
as upon the courage and steadiness of the 
men. 

On the 13th April, Lieut. Col. Haaff 
m^ule a movement towards the borders of 
Linto, and on the same day disposed of 
his infantry and tiie greatest part of his 
artillery, according to his own plan. Sub- 
sequently, two howitzers were, by way of 
experiment, fired on the enemy’s works, 
but wliich, although done with the greatest 
precision, had not the desired effect. On 
the following morning (the 1 4Ui) ffie whole 
of the field-pieces were placed in order, 
and a general attack was made on the 
enemy’s positions ; but which also, not- 
withstanding the brave manner in which 
the officers repeatedly led on to the as- 
sault, and the most bold efforts on the 
pm^ of the men, could not be overpowered. 

All operations were now suspended, 
with a view of taking measures for a 
second attack on the following day ; but 
the rain falling incessantly during the 
night, made it impossible to carry them 
into effect. Our positions were, however, 
retained. 

In the mean time the Commandant 
made the necessary inquiries as to the 
passes leading to tlie enemy’s fortifications, 
and by the information he received, it 
appeared impossible to take them on tlie 
mount^n Mara Palam without (even if 
success should attend the undertaking) ( 
making such a sacrifice as would mate- 
rially weaken his force, and thereby ren- 
der it impracticable to penetrate into the 
district of Linto, and to bring the same 
under subjection. 

The climbing of this mountain, espe- 
cially in the centre, was found to be at- 
tended with more difficulty than can be 
well expressed; on account of its steep 
paffiway two men abreast of each other 
could scarcely pass, and the troops be- 
came soon fatigwed. The trenches of the 
enemy were not to be approached without 
being exposed to the innumerable balls, 
stones, and lances which they were throw-* 
ing from their covered position. To 
these means of defence, to which nature 
itself materially contributed, was to be 
added the ingenious method of stopping 
the water, which the enemy would cause 
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to run off from their trenches whenev^ 
oor troops approached to them, and roll 
down trees and stones which were fastened 
with rattans and rope, and could be opened 
whenever occasion required ; in fact, the 
whole of the approaches were blocked up 
with raiijoos (sharpened bamboos for 
fixing in the earth) which created con- 
siderable delay. 

To these difficulties were to be added 
the following ; that of the country be- 
hind the mountain path being but little 
known ; the return of the Malay auxilia- 
ries, who had set out witli the best spirits ; 
the howitzers not having the desired effect ; 
also that some of the guns were become de- 
fective ; and, that the troops having sustain- 
ed the enemy’s fire from the 13th, were now 
fatigued and exposed to heavy rains with- 
out having touched any warm victuals. 

The Lieutenant Colonel resolved ac- 
cordingly, after consulting with Major 
Lacurlin and Capt. Heiligens, command- 
ing the artillery, to try by a different route 
to enter Linto, in which the Resident of 
Padang concurred. His own resolution 
was to join the Commandant, some of 
the native chiefs having declared to him 
that they deemed it impracticable to gain 
possession of the mountain path in the 
present way. 

On the morning of the 17th the move- 
ment towards the rear was resolved upon. 
The right wing was covered and led on by 
Major Laemlin, assisted by Lieut. Van 
Karnebeck, of His Majesty’s frigate Me- 
lampus, and the left wing was command- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Raaff in person. Scarce- 
ly had Lieut. Van Karnebeck been dis- 
patched with instructions to Major Laem- 
lin for bringing up the eirtillery in the 
rear, when the enemy made a sally on the 
left wing, wliich caused the troops to 
retreat, and placed the four pieces of ord- 
nance in danger of being taken : but the 
Lieu tenant Colonel, accompanied by Lieut. 
M. Vangeen, of artillery, acting as Ad-^ 
jutant, with renewed vigour proceeded in 
regaining possession of the ground, which 
they retained until the artillery had been 
carried backward. 

Of the twenty-one persons that made 
the sally, three were killed and seven 
wounded ; among the latter was Lieut. 
Vangeen, who received a severe wound 
in his right arm. 

The enemy being kept in awe on their 


right wing, made an attack on oura with 
much more violence tbmi they 1^ 
before on the Ipft, and after having three 
times been successively repulsed, they suc- 
ceeded (when there was a scarcity of am- 
munition) in capturing the four pieces of 
artillery attached to our right wing. In 
this afiair Lieut. Van Pmihuys lost his 
life, and Lteute. Van Karnebeck and 
Schryleer were wounded. 

The, troops then retreated from the 
mountmn, and reached Tanjong (behind 
the river Scillo) at evening, and Paggar 
Oadchong on the following mewning; dur- 
ing that time nothing of impoituice 
occurred in the districts of Tanjong Alam 
and Goonong. 

Of the sick and wounded die gr^dest 
car£^ was taken, tinder the humane direc- 
tion of Dr. Schillet, Surgeon of His Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Melampus,^asasted Dr. 
Quartero, of ’the 18th regt. qf inftintry, 
who had accompanied the expedition.^ ^ 

The total number of wounded and 
killed from the 13th to the 17th April 
were 21 killed and 137 wound®^ includ- 
ing 2 officers in the former and bO in the 
latter. 

llie Lieut.- Colonel Commandant bore 
testimony to the general good conduct of 
the troops, declaring that in steadiness and 
bravery they had fully answered the expec- 
tation he had previoitely formed of them. 
Besides the officers already mentioned, the 
following have particularly distinguished 
themselves: Lieutenants Q. F. Kluppel 
and A. Helwig, of the artillery, and J. 
W. Verherst, P. F. Cromer, and C. F. 
Kley, of infantry. 

It was subsequently resolved to de- 
sist for the present from hos^ties, and 
to await further instructions from Batavia ; 
but in the mean time to walch the move- 
ments of the Padrees, and to retain the 
conquered districts in the kingdom of 
Menangkabao. The districts are of some 
importance, as being popolous, and the 
inhabitants (especially the chiefs), from 
their antipathy to the Padrees, and being 
well disposed and attached to the Kether- 
iands’ Government, and further because 
the products thereof, by opening a com- 
munication with Padang could with faci- 
lity be exported thence, as well as render 
a profitable source of trade for the low- 
lands of Padang. nils was one of the 
objects of the war, and another was 
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that of extendiag the territories of Go» 
Yermneo^ both which have been fully 
acccnnplislied by the meritorious exer- 
dons of JLieut, Col. Raaff, at the head 
of his troops, as well as by negociadons 
with the natives. We deem it incumbent 
on us (and it is with much satisfaction we 
are enabled to do so} to give every praise 
to this brave ofHcer, as having in his own 
person set an example of steady perseve- 
rknce and courage to his men in the most 
critipd circumstances. 

^ a dispatch received from the Resi. 
dent of Padang, dated 10th May, we are 
further informed that the Padrees in the 
north had^riiade a movement in the latter 
end of April, towards Priaman, and ac- 
tually made their appearance at Pakkan- 
dangw, but were driven back by the 
Malays, assisted by the Captain Lieute*- 
nant of the corvette Swallow, who had 
sent bis men on shore for thab purpose. 

His Majesty’s frigate Melampus had 


also been dispatched to Priaman, but on 
account of the anchorage there being uxi- 
safe roomed to Padang, after having 
supplied the Swallow with the required 
necessaries. Our troops having now ar- 
rived from the upper provinces, caused 
the Padiees to desert all tbrir posts, so 
that the districts of Iriaman, as well as 
Toojoo-kotta, are now enjoyii^ tranquil- 
lity. 

Priaman would, under existing circum- 
stances, continue to be occupied by Capt. 
Lieut. Schroyesteyn until a military force 
could be sent thither to take proper charge 
of the same. 

The Resident embraces this opportu- 
nity of particularly noticing the good 
conduct of Capt. He Man, of his Majesty’s 
frigate Melampus, and Capt. Lieut. Schro- 
yesteyn, of the corvette Swallow, for their 
indelatigable exertions in assisting the Mili- 
tary Commandant, as well as the Resident, 
whenever their services were required, . 


ON THE FRONTIERS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

{From Notes collected during a Jo^ime^ in Siberia in 1816, by M. KLaraorff. 

Translated and abridged.') 


%£ connexions betvi'een Russia and 
China originated about the b^inning 
of the seveifteenth. century, and were 
formed during the time that the for^ 
mer of these powers subjugated the 
countries situatednsouth and e^t of 
the lake Baikal, The Mandeboux 
were then too much engaged in com- 
pleting their conquest of China, and 
keeping that empire in subjection, to 
find time to oppose themselves to the 
aggrandizeoKlM; of Russia on their 
northera frontiers. Soon after, their 
attention was engaged by the troubles 
in Mongolia, caused by the enter- 
prizing Gaidan of the Euleut^ and 
which were only brou^t to a dose by 
the death of that chieftain, under the 
great emperor Khang-hi, in 1697, 

In the wean time, however, the 
Mandchoux bad b^n resisting the 
Russians on the river Amur, and these 
hostilities continued for a long period, 
till Count Golownin conduded, in the 
year 1689, a convention between the 


two powers, by which the boundaries 
of the two empires were provisionally 
fixed. 

During the troubles among the 
Mongols, several small tribes of the 
hordes of Tousietan-Khan and Tset- 
sen-Khair, had emigrated to the coun- 
tries sooth and east of the B^al. 
Here they wandered between the Se- 
iengga, buda, Khilok, Tchikoi, Dzida, 
Onon and Jngoda, where their num- 
bers were daily increased by indi- 
viduals and families, who, weary of 
the war, or separated firom their 
hordes, sought and found a refuge 
under Russian dominion against their 
ancient oppressors; by paying a tri- 
bute to that power, and acknowledging 
themselves its subjects. 

The chiefs of these small tribes 
w^re confirmed in their dignities by 
imperial diplomas, and enjoyed special 
protection. However, like all other 
Mongol tribes, they professed the 
Buddha or Lama religion ; and, there- 
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fore, during the annual or mensual reihptoriiy insifited upon the frontier 


feast, passed in crowds over the 
Chinese frontiers, in order to pay their 
devotions at the Ourga^^ or the resi- 
dence of the Mongol Khoutou Khtou. 
Their children visited the religious 
schools that were established on both 
sides of the border, and their priest- 
hood on both sides kept up a close 
connexion between them ; which, 
creating disputes, thefts, and various 
other inconveniencies, compelled both 
governments, at length, to prohibit 
their subjects from passing the border. 

For some time, however, relations 
of friendship between Russia and 
China had existed, and Russian mer- 
chants carried on a very active trade 
at the Mongol Ourga and Pekin. 
At the request of the Emperor 
Khang-hi, Peter I. sent to this mo- 
narch, in 1715, the English surgeon 
Thomas Garwin, accompanied by the 
Lieutenant Laurence Lange. The lat- 
ter, on his return, informed his master 
of the abuses created by the too easy 
connexion of the border tribes. Peter 
sent, therefore, in 1719, an ambassa- 
dor to China, in the person of Capt. 
Imailow, who, in conjunction with 
Lieut. Lange, succeeded in engaging 
the Chinese Government to take the 
most efficacious means for checking 
these evils, and preserving the trade 
and friendly relations between the two 
states. 

Lange remained at Pekin as the 
Russian agent, in order to protect the 
commerce of this nation. The bad 
conduct of the Russian merchants, 
however, which their Government 
seeped unable to prevent, at last, in 
17 ^, produced an order from the 
Chinese Emperor, dismissing them 
from the fair at the Ourga, and pro- 
hibiting their caravans from going to 
Pekin. 

At this period Ebang-bi also died, 
and his successor. Young tchiriy pe- 

♦ AU ihPte proper names being derived from 
French authors, the should alw^^ys be read as 
«<».— TVans/oror. 


line being fixed. Lange had returned 
with the last caravan, and the com- 
merce between the two empires was 
entirely destroyed. 

The cabinet of St. Petersburg, anx- 
ious to come to a final settlement of 
all the matters in dispute, dispatched, 
in 17^, an embassy to China, at the 
head of which stood the Illyrian 
Count Sawa Wladislawitchi in rfie 
character of plenipotentiary. This 
embassy was well received at Pekin ; 
and it was finally determined that a 
congress should be held on the bor- 
ders, for the purpose of adjusting the 
mutual line of demarcation, and es- 
tablishing the trade on a firm footing. 
This congress was composed on one 
side of the Count and his counsellors, 
and on the other, of three great offi- 
cers of state of the Chinese empire ; 
to whom were added, on their arrival 
on the borders, the Mongol prince 
Tsereng Wang, adjutant general of 
the Chinese empire, and related by 
marriage to the reigning house. 

The congress met in 1 7^7, near tha 
rivulet Boro or Boura, which falls into 
the Selengga. It is about ffiy wersts 
from Kiakhta, and at that time marked 
the boundary. The negodations began 
between the perstxis appointed as 
arbitrators on both sides. They were 
Mongols of distinction, and elders of 
tribes. The Chinese went so far in 
their pretensions, as to demand ail the 
country south of the Bmkal. Count 
Sawa, however, by his firoaness, made 
them at last give up the greater part of 
their demands ; and the troublesome 
labour of fixing a line of demarcation 
between the two largest empires in the 
world, was terminated in the most 
friendly manner. A preliminary con- 
vention, dated 10th August 17 ^ 
(o. st.), was concluded, by which the 
frontier was generally fix^ in the fol- 
lowing manner. The border line to 
the east was to be formed by the chain 
of mountains of Khingan (Hinkban 
Alin in d’AnviJle’s atlas), which, from 
the sea of Okhotsk, as far as the small 
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Gerbitsi^ rivear to the Jefl of the 
Amur, separates the , waters which 
flow towards the north-east, firom 
those whmh. flow towards the south- 
east. The old boundary, which was 
fixed upon Hi 1689, passing from the 
Amur and Argun to the lake BalaH 
was not altered. From lake Dalai, 
the line was carried on through the 
pl^ till beyond the Onon. Thence 
om Mount Kentei Khan (Kentei han 
alin in d’Anville’s maps), and the 
springs of the Tchikoi, towards the 
south, ^ they reached the rivulet of 
Kiakhta or Ei^too. From this point 
it ran through the fiH'ests and across 
the Selengga, on the back of Mount 
Uhdensong, which separates, as far as 
the springs of the Dzida, the rivers 
running to the north from tlmse ruiw 
ning to the south. . From springs 
of Dzida, it runs oter Mount Tsastou 
ouendour ; and the back of Todching 
chila^ which* extends as far asr the 
Jenisei,. separates i^the waters flow- 
ing towards the nOH^-east from those 
which take an opposite directioii. It 
was subs^^Btly that the line was 
cQndnm^ banks' of the 

Jenisei ^wardaitibe east^^ttH it reach- 
ed the Bonktasmiat, to tba^bt of the 
Irtisb, wheaepitm the rivukt 
the last MongcdlC^mese watch-house 
was estabMshed opposite^ the kst 
sian post.- ' 

By another article it was agr^, 
that on the pomt where the border 
touched upon the Kiakhta, a towK 
merdal 4^t for the tnerchhnts bt 
both empires shoidB be established. 
For the purposeof prevenring farther 
disorders, it mm also settled that the 
inhabitants of the borders rtiould only 
be allowed to trade in this place. It 
was likewise settled that each of the 
contracting parties should take back 
such of thdr subjects as might have 
crowed the border whflst the Ihni^ 
were being settled. The subjects of 
both cmfHres, which were found to- 


* The Chiaese hate aince extended their fron- 

tier to the great Gerbitsi. 


were to be sq>ara|64t in ordmr 
to prevent the mpdng of Ae border 
trHs^ The Ooriangkhm* Mrere to 
remain subject to that one of the two 
powers to whom they had hitherto 
pmd an annual tribute df flve sable 
skins : this stipulation particularly re- 
ferred to the Spgete% who inhabit the 
highlands of the Upper^ Jenis^ mad 
about the lake Kossogol. They had, 
before this, paid five sables a head to 
the Mongols sutgect to China. , By 
an aodeut custom, they sent at the 
same time a sable a Imad, under the 
title of a voluntary gift, to the Rus- 
sian chanceries of Krasnoiarsk and 
Oudin^. . By this treaty they became 
entirely subjected, to CbHm. The fate 
of the other Ourtangkovwho had pmd 
only one sable to each empire, was 
decided by the course. , of the fine of 
demarcation. The Soge^t^ . near, Uie 
springs of the Dzida and , Ouri were 
di^ded, a part of fhein only re-, 
maiuiog with Russia, and und^ the 
jurisdiction of the Tounkin^koi-ostrog, 
situated on the IrhouL These people 
have so much decreasexh thnt there 
are but few families noWf^emaining in 
thejlussian territories. , m 
B y tbe^same preliminary convmiiaon, 
w^agreed, that the details respect** 
lugnitbe course of the.« border > line, 
..shouldfhe extended in die definitive 
treaty^bich was to be <kawn up. 
This treaty having been cmicirded and 
ratified at. Pekin on the I8di of May, 
commissioners for the two empires 
were despatched, in order to survey 
the proposed liae^ with efirections for 
fixing signals and bordmvfriilars, and 
separating the subjects on both ^ies. 
There were two difihrem conmiismns: 
one from the streams Kiakhta, to- 
wards the west, to the fironUers of the 
Eideuts Dzoun-gars^ and the other 
towards the east, firom the Kiakhta to 
the source of the Argoun. Each of 

* This is the name whic!i the Mongols give to 
the S’ogefes of the Samoied race, who inhabit the 
high lands of the Altai, and which in 1755 were 
subjected to the Dzoun-gars. This people amounts 
to about io^oco families, and forms eleven ban- 
ners, or military divisions. 
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these commissions drew up a report from the former, near the lake Tchai^ 
of their labours, in which every river, . dam, situated beyond the borders, 
ton’ent, stream, lake, mountain, vall^, 3. On mount Kourlik^ near a salt 

and plain, near which a border co- lake, situated beyond the borders, 
lumn was to be raised, was most twelve wersts from the former, 
minutely described. The last-named 4. On a hill opposite the pasture 
commission had, on the borders of Diretou, on this side the borders, 
the Tchikoi, two Russian winter-huts ei^t wersts from the former, 
pulled down, which, by the settlement 5. On the lower side of the pas- 
of the boundary, lay on Chinese ter- ture Charhaga, on the left bank of the 
ritory. They had likewise removed Tchikoi, called Tchoukou by the Morf- 
the Bouriates, who had been tribu- gols and Mandchoux^ nine wersts from 
taries of Russia, from the south side the former. ’ From this spot, the bor- 
of the Tchikoi, to the north of this der line follows the Tchikoi' upwards, 
stream. On the other band, some 6. On the mouiuain situated very 
Tungousians^ who had till then lived near and above the mouth of the 
near the Kieria, which falls from the stream Tchiktai', on the left bank of 
north into the Onon, were removed by the Tchikoi, five wersts from the for- 
the Chinese to the south of this river, mer. 

The border columns are made of 7- Near and above the mouth of the 
stone, eighteen feet high, and about stream Khahtsagai or Khddza^ on the 
as many in breadth at the base. They same bank of the Tchikoi, nine wersts 
were raised on each side of the boun- from the former, 
dary, opposite one another. From a 8, On the same side, a little below 
particular precaution, and for the pur- the mouth of the Aron Kidoure, also 
pose of preventing these landmarks called Ara Kudiiruy fourteen wersts 
from being disturbed, an inscription in from the former, 
the Russian and Mongol languages, 9. On the same side, very dose be^ 
bearing a number, and the name of low the mouth of the stream Ouyalga^ * 
the spot where it was to be, was twenty wersts from the former; 
buried in the ground near every co- 10. On the same bank of the Tchi- 
lumn. The first and most important koi, very close below the sKnith of 
of these signs was placed close by the the Aron Khadang sou, large river, 
road which leads from Siberia to Mon- which is also c^d Arou Khadcdn 
' golia and China, on a little eminence oussou or Ara Khatangtsa, nineteen 
to the right of the Kiakhta, and six wersts from the former. — Thence the 
wersts from Boro, which is the same boundary follows up the river Arou 
spot where subsequently the depot of Khadang sou* 

commerce was established. The first 1 1. At the mouth of a stream called 
Russian column supports a cross, and Otdqlei or Oulileiy which comes from 
bears an inscription in the Russian the east, and falls into the above river, 
language. On going from this first sixty wersts from the former. — Thence 
sign towards the west, the Mayaks, the border follows up the Ovldei to 
or signals (in the Mongol and Mand- its source, crosses the Mensia which 
choux languages obo), are found in falls into the Tchikoi*, and runs to- 
the following places : wards the Upjier Onon and its tri- 

1. On Mount Bourgoutei, twenty butaries. 

wersts from Kiakhta; between this 12. Near the spot where the stream 
Mayak and the next, the Kiran flows Ouber Khadang sou, or Ouber Khaddin 
to the north, and falls into the Tchi- Omsou, commonly called OubourKha- 
ko*i‘, having its spring beyond the tangUa, throws itself on the east side 
borders. into the Alenda, eighty-three wersts 

2. On a mountain twelve wersts from the former. 
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13. Otivooxmt KoumouryOt Koumour^ 
oun oola, near .the source of a stream . 
of the same name, and which falls 
into the east side of the Mensia, 
seventy wersts from the former, 

14. On a mountain near the source 
of the stream Kouge^ fifty -one wersts 
from the former. This stream comes 
from the north ; it is the first of those 
which, crossing the frontier line, throw 
themselves into the Onon, which flows 
here from west to east, at some distance 
from the frontier. 

15. To the north of the stream 
Gounggourtei or Kounggourtei, which, 
coming from the north* east, falls into 
the Onon, It is here where Mount 
Koimotcr, also called Khingan Kou- 
mouPy terminates, fifteen wersts from 
the former. 

16. On d mountain, and at a short 
distance from the Asinga or Ashangai, 
which comes from the north, and falls 
into the OnoUf eighteen wersts from 
the former. 

17- On Mount Khariagoutai^ or 
Khara Koutid, on the left bank of the 
X)non, ten wersts from the former. 

^ 18. On a mountain near the stream 

Kkasovlaky a tributary of the Onon, 
twelve wersts from the former. 

19. On Mount Moungge-sili^ or 
Mongko, watered by the BMzi, a 
large stream which runs on the south- 
east, and falls into the Onon, fifty- 
seven wersts from the former. 

20. On a mountain on the south side 
'of the Baldzikha or Baldzikhan, a 
stream which joins the Kharaoul on 
the north-west ; the latter runs in the 
same direction into the Baldzi, forty- 
«ix wersts from the former. 

21. On Moimt Beltsir {Beltsir or 
Belt(^ir, in the Mongol language 
means a mount^n between two 
streams, or the place where they join) 
between the Oa/daioi'and the Mogai, 
which after having met, fall into the 
Baldzi, twenty-one wersts from the 
former. 

22. On a mountain near the Kirk-. 
h<mn, a tributary of the Onon, twenty- 
nine wersts from the former. 


23. On the high mountain of Kkcdiou 
or Khalo, near the Boukoukoum or Jffy- 
Jcykykon, which falls into the Kirkhoun, 
sixteen wersts from the former. 

24. On Mount Bain dzourge, or 
Bain dzurko, near the GhUbere, which 
falls into the Agatsi, or Agoutsa, or Atsa, 
seventeen wersts from the former. 

25. On Mount Bouyouktou, near 
the river of the same name, which 
falls into the Agatsi. 

26. Near the river Khormaktsi, or 
KhomioktcM, at a short distance from 
its junction with the Agatsi, fourteen 
wersts from the former. 

27 . On the right bank of the God- 
zolotdi, near its confluence with the 
Onon, nineteen wersts from the for- 
mer, 

28. On Mount Adarga or Adaret, 
to the left of the Kerou or Kiena, near 
its confluence with the Onon, twenty- 
six wersts from the former. 

29. On Mount Khongom, near the 
left bank of the river Onon, twelve 
wersts from the former. 

30. On the spot called Oulkhout, on 
the left bank of the Onon, a little be- 
low the mouth of the Torin, which 
joins this river on the north-west, ten 
wersts from the former. — Hence the 
frontier crosses the Onon, and runs 
towards the sources of the rivers 
which fall on the north side into the 
Oiddza. 

31. On Mount Arou bain dzourge, 
or Ara bain zuruko, situated north- 
west from the river of the same name, 
which falls on the south-west into 
the Ouldza, twenty-eight wersts from 
the former. 

32. On the mountain called by the 
Mongols Khara tolokhai, and black- 
top by the Russians ; near the source 
of the Ouber bain dzourge, which falls 
into the Ouldza, twelve wersts from 
the former. 

33. On a hill near the source of the 
Berke, which flowing from north-west 
joins the Ouldza, eleven wersts from 
the former. 

34. At the source of the Khonrtsa of 
the Ouldza, on a mountain from which 
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another river^ also called Khourtsoy 
springs and flows towards the Onon^ 
seventeen wersts from the former. 

35. On Mount Moungotit nouke or 
Mangout noukcy near the spring of 
the JMoungouty which falls into the 
Ovldzoy eight wersts from the 
former, 

36. On a hill situated among the 
sources of the Fourgine, a large river 
which falls into the Oiddza, eight 
wersts from the former, 

37. On Mount To soke, fourteen 
wei'sts from the former, 

38. On Mount Khdi, near the 
springs of the Dchoudzi, which falls 
into the Khorin narasou eight wersts 
from the former. 

39. On a mountain between the 
sources of the Khorin narasou of the 
Ouldza, eight wersts from the former. 

40. On Mount Ckara-tolokhai (yel- 
low head), eighteen wersts from the 
former. 

41. On Mount Tokior, north of the 
source of the Outer Toktor, which 
falls into the Ouldza, ten wersts from 
the former. 

42. On Mount Khar a tolokhai, call- 
ed also in Russian Black Point, among 
the sources of the Koukou esike or 
Koukou ichiga, which falls into the 
Outer berke, ten wersts from the for- 
mer. 

43. On Mount Tourkine, near the 
sources of the Outer berke, fourteen 
wersts from the former. — Near this 
Mayak, the border line leaves the 
sources of the rivers which fall into 
the Ouldza, and runs towards the 
Imalkho, which discharges itself into 
the lake Dari noor or Tarei. 

44. On a high mountain without a 
name, ten wersts from the former, 

45. On a neighbouring mountain, 
east of the lake Tsagan noor (black 
lake), twenty wersts from the former. 

46. On Mount Kouke tolokhai (blue 
head), on the north side of the river 
Imalkho of the lake Darinoor, thirteen 
wersts from the former. 

47. On Mount Khara tolokhai (black 


head), north of the Imalkho, thirteen 
wersts from the former, 

48. On Mount Inn, on the same 
side of the Imalkho, eighteen wersts 
from the former. —Between this mayak 
and the next, the border line crosses 
the Imalkho, near its mouth in the 
Dmri noor or Taret, and the western 
banks of this lake. 

49. On two small hills in the plain, 
on a spot called Obotou, ten wersts 
from the former. 

50. On a hill situated in the plain, 
on a spot called Nibisyie or Nipfe, 
fifteen wersts from the former, 

51. On a hill situated at a spot 
called Moo Gedzgi or Modzige, 
twelve wersts from the former. Be- 
tween this and the next mayak, flows 
the river Ouldza, which falb into the 
lake Dari noor. 

52. Ou an elevated spot in the 
plain, called Tsiktou, twenty wersts 
from the former. 

53. On Mount Dzerentou, near the 
south-eastern edge of the lake Khori 
Ihtri noor, nineteen wersts from the 
former. 

54. On Mount Engge-tolokhai or 
Inke-iolokhai, situated in the plain, 
twelve wersts from the former. The 
whole of this plain is without water, 
except from a few springs. Very 
rarely a lake or pool is met with in it, 
forwhich reason, the border here could 
only be pointed out by such hills and 
elevations, as are distinguished by a 
name. 

55. On Mount Moungge4olokhai, 
fourteen wersts from the former. 

56. On a spot in the plain called 
Angarkhai, forty-four wersts from the 
former, 

67. On Mount Koholtsikou or 
heldchin, ten wersts from the former, 

58. On the western bank of the 
lake Tarhaga dakkou, fifteen wersts 
from the former. 

69. On Mount Tchagan oola, seven- 
teen wersts from the former. 

60. On Monnt Boro tolokhai, in the 
vicinity of another, called Taboun Vo- 
4 L 2 
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lokhaiy situated td' the south of the 
iast-mentioned one, twenty wersts 
from the fbhner. ’ 

6J , Farther north in the plmn, near 
Mount SouktCy fifteen wersts from the 
former. ' 

62. Oh Mount Erdeni tolokkm, nine 
wersts from the former. 

63. On Mount Abagaitou, opposite 
the mouth of the Gan, on the right of 
the Atgoun, ten wersts from the for- 
mer. 

The following Mayaks are on the 
east, from the Kidkhta, to the ancient 
borders of the Euleuts Dzoungars. 

1. On the right bank of the Kiakhta 
or Kiaktou, 

2. On Mount Orkhcntou, ten wersts 
from the former. — Between this and 
the following mayak, the border line 
crosses the Selengga. 

3. On Mount Bomlesoutou, near 
the left and western bank of the Se~ 
lengga,tvfeoiy wersts from the former. 

4. On Mount Yongkhor oola, west 
of ihe stream Isagan oussoun (white 
water), which falls into the Selengga, 
sixteen wersts from the former, 

5. On Mount Khonggor obo, ten 
wersts from the former. 

6. On Mount Goundzan oola, west 
of the stream Bongous&un arm (on the 
Mandchoux maps Bos angga), which 
falls into the Ihdda or Dzede, sixteen 
wersts from the former. — This mayak 
is situated between the Mounts Dzor~ 
malik and Merisel, called on the 
Mandchoux maps, Emeltckek, The 
former is to the north, and the latter 
to the south of the Goundmn oola, 

7. On Mount Kkoudakhaitou or 
Khoutougaiiou, on the left and western 
bank of the river Dzeltoure or Zil~ 
toura, ten wersts above its mouth on 
the right of the IHida, twenty wersts 
from the former. 

8. On Mount Koukou nourougou, 
near the source of the Onber Khordada, 
which falls into the JOzida, twenty- 
five wersts from the former. 

9. On Mount Egouden dchoo, com- 
monly called Ukden dzong ; at its 


eastern end, and the source ^ the 
river Kalsartai or KatsouraUsi, which 
runs towards the south, or Mongolia, 
a&d fells into the Dzedtoure, The 
mouth of the Kalsartai is fifty-six 
wersts from that of the Dzeltoure in 
the Dzida, The mountain takes a 
north-westerly direction, and sepa- 
rates the sources of the rivers Dzida 
Ekhel ( Iga) and Ouki, This mayak 
is thirty-four wersts from the former. 

10. Near the source of the Dsedi, 
which comes from the north, and falls 
into the Dzeltoure, thirty wersts above 
the Kalsartai, nineteen wersts from the 
former. 

11. At the source of the Modoun 
Kotd (wood river), which falls into the 
river Ering or Iren, which again falls 
into the Ekhe, forty-six wersts from 
the former. Near this mayak, another 
rivulet, also called Modoun Kovl, or 
rather Arou Modoun Koul, rises, but 
takes its course towards the north, 
and fells into the Dzida, 

12. On Mount Boukhotou dabaga, 
also called Bougoutou, at the source of 
the Bouroul, which falls into the 
Ekhe, seventy-seven wersts from the 
former, 

13. On Mount Dont dabaga or 
DocWcdou dabaga, at the source of 
the Keket, which falls into the Ouri, 
forty-three wersts from the former, 

14. On Mount Keseneklou dabaga, 
at the source of one of the streams 
that form the river Keket, seven wersts 
from the former. — Here the chain of 
Egouden dchoo or Uhden dzong termi- 
nates, and another, called Gourbi, 
commences. 

15. On that part of Mount Gourbi, 
where the sources of the Ouri are 
found, forty-three wersts from the 
former. 

16. At the spot where the chain of 
Gourbi terminates at the north-west, 
and at the source of the Khangkha, 
which flows towards the south, and 
fells into the lake Kosogoul noor or 
Kosogol, forty-six wersts from the for- 
mer. A few wersts west from the mouth 
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of this river stood formerly the Rus- 
sian settlement, called Ko$$ogolskoi 
Ottrog* 

17* On Mount Nouketou dahaga^ sft 
the source of the Karin Kharo, which 
also falls into lake Kossogol^ forty-six 
wersts from the former. 

18. At the eastern extremity of 
Mount Ergik targak taiga, at the 
source of the Tenggis, which flows on 
the south, and falls into the Ckichkit, 
thirteen wersts from the former. 

19. On Mount Toros dabaga, 
among the sources of the Kkamsara 
Kern, which falls into the Beikem, and 
that of the Bede hem, which empties 
itself into the Kkamsara Kem, on the 
right side of this river, 133 wersts 
from the former. 

20. At the western extremity of 
Mount Ergik targak taiga, near tl^e 
source of the Kenchen viadan, which 
unites with those of the Ous, a river 
which runs towards the west, and dis- 
embogues into the Jenisei, 373 wersts 
from the former. 

21. On the left side of the Ous, 
eighteen from the former. 

22. On a high and steep rock on 
Mount Kkonin dabaga, which is called 
Knonin> tag (sheep rock), nineteen 
wersts from the former. On the north 
side of this rock, the Mongol Khaj^ 
Eoodzang had a winding pass cut 
through the mountain, which leads 
from Mongolia to Siberia, Before 
that, there was no possibility of cross- 
ing this mountain, and even now it is 
but with the utmost difficulty that a 
passage is effected. 

23. At the mouth of the river 
Kenntckyk, which comes from the west 
and falls into the Jenisei, eighty-five 
wersts from the former. This mayak 
is called Kem Kemtchyk Bom, or Kem 
Kemtchyk Boktsir ; Bom signifying the 
steep bank of a mountmn towards a 
river running through it. 

24. Near Mount Chabina dabaga, 125 
wersts from the former. The Ter- 
ritory of the Kouznetsk begins to the 
north of this mayak. A road coming 
from Siberia, cuts through the rocks 


of the Chabina dabaga, and leads into 
Mongolia. It is of ancient construc- 
tion, and is still passable for^ beasts of 
burden. 

The final treaty between Russia and 
China was signed and published on 
the frontiers on the 21st October 
1727 (o. s.) ; but having been drawn 
up in the name of the Empress Cathe- 
rine I., of whose death they were then 
ignorant, it was not ratified till the 
14th June following, in the name of 
the Emperor Peter II. By Art. II. of 
this treaty, it is stipulated that the 
fugitives of both empires are to remain 
where they are, and not to be re- 
claimed ; but that any others who may 
in future pass the respective boun- 
daries, shall be carried to the nearest 
posts of their respective empires, and 
there punished. Art. III. relates to 
the establishment of a commercial de- 
pot at Kiakhta, and the fixing of the 
boundary line in general. — Article IV. 
establishes the number of traders al- 
lowed' to go to Pekin once every 
three years, which is not to exceed 
two hundred. Mere traders are not 
to be maintmued as they used to be; 
but no impost whatsoever is to be 
levied on them. On their arrival on 
the borders, they are to give notice 
of it in writing, upon which an officer 
is to be sent to meet and attend them, 
on account of the commerce. If on 
the road they purchase any camels, 
horses, or provisions, or hire any la- 
bourers, ^ey are to do so at th^ 
own expense. The traders to be 
under, the superintendence of a chief, 
who is to manage their affairs, and 
settle any differences that may arise 
among them. If this chief be a per- 
son of rank, he shall be received ac- 
cordingly. All kinds of goods may 
be sold, except such as are prohibited 
by the laws of both empires. No one 
is to remain clandestinely, and without 
the permisrion of his chief, in the 
foreign country. If any one dies there, 
his property is to be given up to his 
countrymen. Besides the commerce 
carried on by the caravans of the tw o 
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empires, houses for the ordinary com- 
merce shall be estdidished on the re- 
spective frontiers, near Kiakhta, the 
Selenggay and Ntbtchoo {N’€rtckinsk)y 
and which may be surrounded with 
hedges and pallisades, if thought de- 
sirable. Those who go to these places 
for commercial purposes, are to fol- 
low the direct road ; and if any one, 
contravening this regulation, carries 
on trade in any other place, his goods 
shall be confiscated for the profit of 
government. An equal number of 
officers, under the orders of chiefs of 
equal rank, are to be established on 
both sides to watch over these places. 
By Art, V. it is agreed that Russian 
travellers are in future to reside in 
the hotel of that nation at Pekin ; 
that a temple having been built adjoin- 
ing it, under the superintendance “ of 
the grandees of the Central Empire, 
charged with the affairs of the Oros 
(Russians),” the priest, then in the 
metropolis, is to reside in it with 
tlu*ee assistant priests, who are all to 
be supported by the Chinese govern- 
ment. The Russians are to have the 
free exercise of their religion ; and six 
Rusrian lads, acquainted with the 
Russian and Latin languages, are to 
reside, and to be supported in the 
same place, for the purpose of being 
instructed in the Chinese language, 
which individuals on their studies being 
completed, are to return to their coun- 
try, without any impediment being 
thrown in their way. Art. VI. orders 
that letters going from China to Russia, 
are to be sent under the seal of the 
tribunal of the afiairs of the external 
provinces, to the Russian senate, and 
letters from China to Russia, are to 
be transmitted to the same tribunal, 
tinder the seal of the Governor of 
Tobolsk. It farther fixes upon the 
officer^ on both sides who are to sign 
papers concerning deserters or thefts, 
and establishes that such correspon- 
dence between the respective authori- 
ties is to be carried on by special 
messengers, and by the road o^Kudehta 
alone, unless the business should be 


urgent, when the shortest road may 
be taken. In cases of infraction of 
this regulation, the respective autho- 
rities are to inform each other of it, 
and punish the transgressors of their 
respective countries, Art.VII. refers to 
the boundary line near the river Oude, 
about which the Russian ambassador 
declared himself unauthorized to treat, 
at that time, as according to his expres- 
sion, that part of the country was as 
yet but little known. He promised, 
however, that strict orders should be 
given to Russian subjects not to j>ass 
in that quarter, the limits anciently 
established; the Chinese declaring that 
they would punish every Russian sub- 
ject they might find there upon their 
territory, allowing the Russian go- 
vernment to do the same with any 
Chinese they might find on theirs. 
Art. VIII. directs the punishment of 
commanders on the respective borders, 
who might delay the decision of any 
case for their own interest. Art. IX. 
relates to the reception and enter- 
tainment of ambassadors, and the 
forwarding of letters and messengers 
in their respective empires. If the 
former arrive in a year when com- 
merce is not permitted, they are to 
carry no goods with them ; and if any 
unnecessary delay is any where thrown 
in the way of the latter, neither the 
traders nor ambassadors of the coun- 
try which shall have been guilty of 
such neglect, are to be received till 
satisfaction is given. Art. X. fixes 
the punishment of subjects deserting, 
military deserters, marauders, cattle- 
stealers, hunters, &c., of both em- 
pires, on their respective territory; 
the first of which are to b^ exe- 
cuted on the spot where they are 
taken. 

It was hoped that this treaty would 
have settled the quarrels between the 
two empires; but this was not the 
case. The article X. respecting sub- 
jects violating the respective frontiers 
was worded so loosely, that it con- 
stantly gave rise to new discussions ; 
till at last, Catherine II., in 17^> des- 
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patched the commissary KropotoWy for 
the purpose of examining and altering 
the treaty, conjointly with the Chi- 
nese plenipotentiary, who had arrived 
for this purpose at Kiakhta. In con- 
sequence of this, a supplement to the 
treaty was agreed upon, and the Art. 
X. completely altered, and its pro- 
visions made perfectly clear and in- 
telligible. 

The line of demarcation which se- 
parates these two immense empires, 
begins in the west, near the river 
Bouktourma, and terminatesin the east, 
on the shores of the sea of Okhotsk. 
Its breadth is from five, ten, or thirty 
fathoms, according to the nature of 
the country through which it runs. 
This line, in fact, belongs to neither 
of the two states, and forms their real 
border, which is to be protected by 
the two powers, and cannot be passed 
except at the places stipulated. 

Guard-houses were placed at con- 
venient distances, whose number, as 
well as the strength of their garrisons, 
was determined by the degree of po- 
pulation in the vicinity. The guard- 
houses of the respective countries are 
all placed opposite each other, and at 
such distances as to admit of their 
mutually observing each other. They 
are commonly placed within five, ten, or 
twenty wersts from the border. Theline 
of demarcation is carefully visited every 
day, not only for the purpose of pre- 
venting its being passed, but likewise 
to prevent all communication between 
the border tribes. In wild and moun- 
tainous parts, where the distances of 
the guard-houses are more conside- 
rable, the ground has been raised 
in various places for the purpose of 
indicating the direction of the frontier 
line. In those spots where it is cross- 
ed by a stream, posts were fixed on 
each side, and ropes of horse-hair 
drawn across, which were sealed up at 
both ends, so that it is impossible for 
any one to pass the border without 
perceiving it. 

When the members of the congress 
had surveyed the whole line in 1727, 


it was agreed that every post should 
be guarded by Mongol horsemen well 
armed; their number is from twenty 
to thirty men, whose commander is 
obliged to ride every day along the 
line, as far as the next guard-house. 
In desert parts, however, this visit is 
not made daily on account of the dis- 
tance. The advanced posts stand close 
to the border, and consist of several 
men. The principal duty of the com- 
manding ofiicer is to examine every 
morning if there be any indication on 
the grass or sand, of people having 
passed the border during the night; 
and the Mongols have such an acute 
sight, that even on horseback, they 
can discover the smallest mark. As 
soon as any such trace is perceived, 
they alight from their horses and fol- 
low it up towards the neutral line 
without effacing it. If the trace is of 
a horse or any other domestic animal, 
it is surrounded by bits of wood or 
turf, in order to preserve it. After 
having stationed a sentinel near it, 
they advance towards the opposite 
post till they reach the first sentinel, 
to whom they cry out to send his 
commanding officer with an escort. 
The two parties then repair to the 
spot where the trace was found, in 
order to examine its direction. Then 
the respective officers surround the 
places where researches have been 
made, with fine strings fastened and 
sealed to planks of wood, in order to 
prevent other thieves or marauders from 
making use of them, for the purpose 
of crossing the border. The party to 
whose territory the trace leads, is now 
bound to follow it up, it order to find 
out if any stranger has arrived, or any 
theft been committed. If the de- 
serters are found, they are taken to 
the guard-house, whither the officer 
from the opposite one is invited, in 
order that they may be delivered over 
to him. The parties are then tried, 
and the respective authorities inform- 
ed of the result, in order that every 
party may receive the fullest satisfac- 
tion, It is thus that the line of de- 
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mareadoD, estaUished in 17^ and 
1768, bas been preserved to this day. 
, The first comsp^^xial depot bas been 
estabiisbed^tear tbeJOoAr^M, ninety-one 
wersis S^en^nsky and tbc se- 
condr near the which falls into 

thedrgfoitaat Tsouroukhaitou. All other 
conunisrce and connexion ^between the 
two , empires was at the same time 
stopped. 

. Paring the congress, Count Sawa 
gave a new orgmoization to the Rus- 
sian Mongcds and Bouriates, who dwelt 
to the south and east of the Baikal. 
A, body^of aimed men was formed for 
the ^purpose of guarding the frontiers. 
The chiefs of the tribes of Isangoly 
Softaly Kkftriy and Podogrodskr^ 
raised to the nobility in recompense 
for the services they had rendered 
at the congress; and pensions were 
setdc^^ou them and th^ descendmits. 
Othea chjiefs were made members of 
the< provincial courts of judicature, 
and the jurisdictiOQ of their tribes en- 
trusted to them. Every tribe received 
a s^dard to be displayed on great 
04^)Sioss. > The chiefs of the Bouriates 
renefwpd thmr oath of allegiance, and 
were compelled to pay the wh<^e 
amount of tribute i. for their subjects, 
and to furnish, in prc^rtion to the 
strength of the tdSie, horsmnen, to 
guard the borders. Every outpost 
of these horsemen is commanded by a 
Russian subaltern. 

A border chancery was establisimd 
at SelengiDsk, whence all couriers 
going to the Ourga and Pekin were to 
be dispatched. wersts father, 

on the banks of the Tchtkmy a small 
fort with a church was raised. The 
goods destined for China arrive here 
by w^er, whence it has become the 
principal depot, and the custom-house 
for the Chinese trade has been es- 
tablished here. 

As soon as the congress bad finished 
its labours in 1727, a caravan com- 
posed of 205 persons was despatched 
to Pekin^ under the command of 
Lieut. Lange. In the following year 
the first Russian guard-house was built 


near the Ki^khta. This fort was named 
Troitzoi Sawxk Krepotty but is gene- 
rally called KiakhUt, The border and 
commercial gate between the two em- 
pires had been fixed thi>ee wersts 
farther in tbe ^valley watered- by the 
Eiakhta. There were two bo^def co- 
lumns rmsed, near which 'the Cbm- 
mercial depotd^ were estabH^ed' on 
each sid^ at a distance of 120 fothoms 
from one another. The Cl^dse co- 
lumn bears the Chinese insOi^ion 
Mai ye tchku,VLnd the Mandchou,A^- 
ddi bay both meaning places of com- 
merce. - : j . 

In the centre of the Russian 
which, like that of the Chinewpris 
square, is the bazaar, ImHt.of 'wood, 
in which is a chapel built of stone. 
On the east is a church, Und oa.tfae 
south, near the Chinese gate^ are tiie 
barracks, the great guard-house, add 
the goymmor’s bouse. The fremamder 
of the space is occupied by the dwell- 
ings of the merchants. The whole is 
surroimded by ckevaax-de-fHse^ and 
on each side is a gate, surmounted by 
a belfry. The Cossacs employed in 
the border service, t<^ther with their 
families, live outeide the place, in a 
suburb, which contains, besides seve- 
ral public offices, three chapds, and is 
also surrounded by chevaux-de^fnse. 
A little hi^m- up is the fort Trokskoi 
Sawiky which contains a conunerdal 
depot, and some offices. The road 
foithm* is bordered on each side by a 
yery high pmrapet; it is cirt by a 
stream, the bridge over which is dosed 
by chevaux^^frisey which are raised to 
give a passage to carriages. A senti- 
nel stands near it ; and travellers and 
goods going to or coming from the 
frontiers, must pass through this gate. 
This little town has a considei^le 
population, spacious streets, and the 
houses, although built of wood, have a 
very neat ^pearance. The crowd of 
merchants of vmious nations and 
tribes, together with their servants and 
the Cossacs of the garrison, give 
place a very animated appearance. A 
suburb is appropriated for the accom- 
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modatipn of travelling merchants and 
Russian Mongols^ the latter of whom 
resort here for the purpose of ex- 
changing their cattle for merchandize. 
Th^ have brokers of their own na- 
tion, and sometimes fifty of them en- 
gage for an annual pay to do the 
service of the Cossacs. Russian pea- 
sants here exchange their furs, hides, 
and tallow, for Chinese articles. Up- 
per Kiakhta seems to be the most 
important place of the two. From 
both sides of the border columns a 
row of chevatLX-de-fri&e extends for 
several leagues along the border, in 
order to prevent the cattle sold by the 
Russians from returning honie^^ain. 
The Chinese town is called Mai mai- 
tchin (place of commerce*) It is larger 
than the Russian depot, and surround- 
ed by pallisades, having three gates on 
the north side, and as many on the 
south. The gates towards Russia arc 
hidden by a wooden screen, with the 
word Fou (luck) written upon it, and 
which is to secure them against the 
influence of the evil eye, and even of 
incantations. There are guard-houses 
on the four angles of the town, and a 
a fifth on the western front, which has 
to watch over the numerous carts on 
which the Russians bring their goods, 
and which they leave under their care. 

The Chinese have many gardens, 
wherein they grow their v^etables, 
without which they could not subsist- 
The stream is crosi^d by two bridges, 
near each of which are some wells of 
clear water, the water of the Kiakhta 
being so muddy as to render it unfit 
for use. The streets are straight, 'and 
lead from the gates, dividing the town 
into regular squares. On the central 
spot where the two principal streets 
intersect each other, is a tower of 
some height, with a place under it in 
which the government orders are 
posted up. These orders are com- 
monly written in large characters, and 
pasted on boards. This tower is as- 
cended by four flights of steps placed 
at the comers. Bells and sheets of 
metal and glass are suspended on the 
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edge of the roof, and at the least 
draught of air produce a cbitne, which 
delights the Chinese. The houses 
closely adjoin one another, having 
seldom any windows towards the 
street. The principal entrance to each 
house leads into a yard, round which 
the apartments are ranged. They are 
chiefly built of clay. On the outside 
of the door one generally reads the 
name of the proprietor, the allegorical 
title of his shop, or the words, happi- 
ness and long life. Towards, the yard, 
the houses and railings are painted 
with lively colours. On entering the 
door, the stranger is received by the 
master and his people, who drive away 
the large dogs from the yards, whicli 
are ready to tear every one to pieces. 
When seated in " the drawing room, 
te^ sweet-meats, fruit, and tobacco 
are brought in. The rooms are either 
varnished or lined with painted or 
printed paper. The air is kept pure 
by means of a hole' in the ceiling. 
The windows are made in the European 
fiishion, with the exception of the 
pannels being filled up vi^ith fine paper 
instead of glass. In the middle of 
the window is an aperture which claees 
with a square of white mica, and 
which is opened when they want td 
look outside. The paper is protected 
against the effects of snow and rain 
by the projecting roof. Both streets 
and yards are kept exceedingly neat. 
The Chinese are very regular in their 
manners, but at the same time, ex- 
tremely cunning. Those of them who 
trade here (for which privil^e they 
a certain duty to their government) are 
all from the western parts of the pro- 
vinces of Pet-che-lee and Chan~si. They 
are not allowed to have wives with 
them ; and most of them have no 
other society than the young men who 
are in their service. Some rich men 
keep Mongol mistresses, who live 
under felt tents outside of the town. 
Most of the merchants speak the 
Mongol language, which they learn on 
their road hither. There are some, 
too, who speak the Russian well 
VoL. XVII. 4 M 
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enough to transact their business 
without the assistance of any inter- 
preter. Their pronunciation, how- 
ever, is often unintelligible ; still they 
have au advantage over the Russian 
iperchants, who never learn the Chi- 
nese, , 

Nes,t,to,the governor’s house (who 
has always a guard of from fifty to one 
hundred horsemen in bis yard), are two 
magnificent temples ; one of which is 
consecrated to the Mongol hero, Ge~ 
sur KhaUy who lived about the second 
or third century of our era, and is 
considered as the tutelary saint of the 
present Mantchou dynasty. A board 
upon the altar bears an inscription to 
the following purport : To thegreat 
and sublime reigning emperor Thai 
Tsingy ten thousand, ten thousand 
years,” There are several idols in 
this temple, but it is only visited by 
the Chinese. There is another splendid 
temple, dedicated to the god, to whom 
the famous Hindoo prayer Om ma 
nyde is addressed. The emperors 
being of the Buddha religion, keep 
patrii^rqhs of this religion at Pekin, 
and Ji ho in Mongolia, It is also the 
faith of the principal Mantchou fami- 
lies, and of all the public functionmnes 
at the Ourga and Kiakhta. The Foe 
religion, which is tliat of the majority 
of the Chinese, is only a sect of the Bud- 
dhists, and whose followers, although 
honouring the spirit of the Dalai- 
Lan^ as a divine emanation, do not 
consider him as the head of their 
church. South of this temple are two 
vanished columns, before the gover- 
nor’s house, which on solemn occasions 
are ornamented with standards, and, 
at night, with flaming torches. Many 
Mongols and Mantchoux of rank come 
hereto purchase goods, as they can 
thus get them cheaper. There are 
also many Bokharians in this place for 
the sale of the rhubarb, of which they 
have the monopoly. There is a free 
communication between the Russians 
and Chinese during the day-time ; but 
as soon as night approaches, the drum 
at Kiakhta, and a fire-ball launched 
from the yard of the Dzargotchi (Chi- 


nese Governor), give the signal for 
closing the gates of both places, and 
for every one to retire home. The 
whole of the police and military ma- 
nagement is under the superintendence 
of this last-mentioned officer, with a 
variety of inferior officers under him. 

The establishment of the commercial 
depot at Kiakhta has answered its 
purpose completely, w'hilst that of 
Tsouroukhaitou has almost entirely 
failed, owing to the badness of its 
situation, and the difficulty of access 
on both sides. Indeed, the Chinese 
merely continue the commerce there 
for the purpose of conforming to the 
treaty. There were never more than 
six caravans sent to Pekin from 1727 
to 1755 , when the government gave 
up the privilege to its subjects, toge- 
ther with that of the trade of Kiakhtay 
since which, the latter has singularly 
prospered, and rendered the former 
entirely useless. Nevertheless, that 
commerce is not so prosperous as is 
generally thought; for the value of 
all tho goods exchanged there, taken 
together, seldom exceeds one million 
sterling a year, and sometimes does 
not amount to moi^ than one quarter 
of a million. The exportation of peltry 
has considerably decreased, since the 
English and Americans have imported 
so much of this article into Canton. 
Itf order to make up for this deficiency 
in the annual balance, large quantities 
of coiirse broad-cloth are sent there, 
which used to be formerly bought 
in Silesia, but which are now partly 
manufactured in Russia itself. 

After the first treaty, in 1689, a 
column was rmsed on the east side of 
the mouth of the great GerbiUiy and 
the left of the Amur, at a distance 
of 2250 ly (about 857 geog. miles), 
from the Mandchou town of Tsitsigary 
and 1611 ly (about 614 geog. miles) 
fsom Sakhaliyan oula Kjiouton. Upon 
this column, the whole of the treaty, 
consisting of seven articles, was in- 
scribed in the Russian, Latin, Chinese, 
Mandchoux, and Mongol languages ; 
and it is still in existence. 


y. z. 
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BUNGALOWS. CHOULTRIES, AND OTHER PLACES OF 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. 


The bimgalows which have long been 
er«:ted by the Government of Madras 
with the charitable view of affording tem- 
porary shelter to the weary traveller^ ex- 
tend from that Presidency to the frontier 
of the Nizam’s territories ; where one first 
meets with serais, commonly known by 
the more familiar appellation of choultries, 
to which I shall presently advert ; they 
consist of two rooms, a hall, and a veran- 
dah on three sides only, with suitable out- 
offices attached, and a well sunk for the 
supply of water. The scite selected for 
the erection of these bungalows, is gene- 
rally in the neighbourhood of a tope of 
trees, at a short distance from the village, 
and commands a delightful and extensive 
prc«pect of the surrounding country. The 
first objects that, on alighting, attract a 
stranger’s attention, are some peons be- 
longing to the collector of the district, 
stationed there for the purpose of waiting 
on gentlemen travellers, with strict in- 
junctions to attend to their requisition'* ; 
and they are sometimes accompanied by 
the Cutwal or Puttail of the village, who 
presents a written document, exliibiting a 
nerick of the provisions obtainable there, 
and bearing the signature of the collector 
in confirmation of the fairness of the 
prices laid down. According to this state- 
ment the necessary supplies are furnished ; 
but when the account comes to be ad- 
justed, which is always done in the dusk 
of the e\ ening, few persons consider them- 
selves bound scrupulously to abide by the 
regulations, under the plea that the charges 
are enormous. A began is paid at tlie 
rate of one dub, or double pice, for every 
mile ; and when it is taken into considera- 
tion that an individual travelling has sel- 
dom occasion for less than eight, ten, 
or twelve coolies, often more, while the 
length of each stage not unfrequently 
exceeds fourteen miles, it will be readily 
admitted that the rigorous observancy of 
the above regulations would naturally bear 
hard upon peregrinators, especially upon 
such as, owing to their circumstances in 
life, are not overfiushed with silver. On 
occasions of this kind, it is not to be 
wondered atthsuawordy altercation should 
break out ; the Cutwal shewing a positive 


determination to enforce an implicit ob- 
servance of the established regulations, 
and the otlier party stoutly maintaining a 
spirit of resistance to this obdurate as- 
sumption of authority. The latter, how- 
ever, invariably take^ the pr»;aution to see 
that every thing is first provided according 
to his wishes and necessities before he be- 
gins to proceed to such unpleasant ex- 
tremes. 

Marching from Datchapilly, and pro- 
ceeding in a somewhat northerly direction, 
after going over a distance of about eight 
miles, the progress of the traveller is 
suddenly intercepted by the Kistna river, 
vi'hose banks are exceedingly high and 
^eep in the dry season, when the water is 
remarkably low, though it is not fordable 
in any one place without boats, which 
here are made of baskets covered wdth 
thick black, seasoned leather, and of a 
circular form. These ferries being of a 
large size, are capable of transporting not 
only luggage of every kind, but also 
palanquins with their complement of 
bearers, and even carriages with their cat- 
tle. Owing to the peculiarity of their 
construction, they do not admit of being 
paddled in a strait-forwai d course, but go 
with a whirling motion whid> not a little 
retards their progress, and is always very 
disagreeable. On the opposite banks of 
the Ki'tna, whose current, from the faqe 
of the surrounding country intersected 
with lofty mountains on every side, joined 
to the natural declivity and st^pness of 
its banks, runs smoothly throughout the 
year, stands the village of Warrapilly, 
marking the boundary of the Nizam’^ 
dominions. I once passed close to the 
Kistna, in the worst period of the mon- 
soon, when the rains poured down in 
torients, filling up every creek and nul- 
lah, and swelling the Kistna almost to 
overflowing, while the wind roared with a 
fury approaching to a storm, and yet 1 do 
not remember that this beautiful river was 
agitated in any extraordinary degree. 

At Warrapilly the traveller for the first 
time meets with a choultry, with which 
the extensive possessions of the Soubah of 
the Dekhan abound. These edifices exhi- 
bit no proud specimens of architectural 
4M2 
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elegance suited to European taste, as they 
are of tlie simplest and most ordinary con- 
struction, and built after the Mahomedan 
style. Their extreme length is from two 
to three hundred feet, and they are half 
that space in breadth. Tliese serais con- 
sist of a vast number of little rooms 
adjoining one another, barely sulRcient’ 
for the accommodation of a single person, 
'riie mosque stands facing the east, and 
was originally appropriated to religious 
purposes, though now all think them- 
selves privileged to invade its quiet and 
sanctity. The centre of these choultries 
is an open space, overgrown with grass 
and shrubs, probably consigned for the 
use of ’'cattle, and in some of theih suit- 
able apartments are appropriated for the 
exclusive convenience of native females. 
The lofty minarets of the mosques may 
be distinctly seen at the (Ustance of two 
or three miles, and more if the country 
happen to be blessed with an open pros- 
pect : and at the time when these erec- 
tions were originally finished, a faqueer 
had been attached to each, not only for 
the purpose of guarding the mosques 
from profanation, but also of keeping the 
buildings clean and in proper order. 
This ' description of service was usually 
reworded by the veduntary contribution of 
Mahomedan pilgrims, who only were 
suffered to enter these sacred edifices in 
order to perform their morning and even- 
ing devotions ; but now hardly a traveller 
arrives but he is sure to take possession of 
the very mosque itself, the wails of which 
are most shamefully disfigured with scraps 
of writing both in prose and verse in all 
languages; perhaps, left as lasting memo- 
rials of the gratitude of those who find 
shelter in them from the fatigues of pere- 
grination, the scorching beams of a verti- 
cal sun, or the peltings of a furious ^torm. 

It may not be irrelevant to mention 
here, that the serais or choultries in ques- 
tion, were originally founded by Meer 
Allum, late Minister to bis Highness the 
present Kizam of Hydrabad, firmn his 
own {HFivate means. Hiese buildings are 
not composed of common brick and mw- 
tar, like the bungalows erected under the 
auspices of the Madras Government, but 
of materials as flifi^rent in quality as the 
edifices tfacmselves. Mre different in style 
and construction. Meer Allum, who had 
the envied reputation of being considered 


an able minister and a shrewd politician^ 
combined with the possession of unlimited 
power, exalted rank, and eminent station, 
all the milder and more cherished quali- 
ties of a generous and charitable dispo- 
sition, a tender and confiding heart, bene- 
volent feelings, and great integrity of 
principle. A few years, th«^ore, prior 
to his demise, desirous of leaving to an 
admiring posterity the most durable 
monument of his munificence, as during 
hLs life his uprightness of conduct in the 
impartial administration of justice and 
universal benevolence of character, which 
his very name significantly denoted, had 
shed a bright lustre on his reputation, and 
diffused an unfading radiance around his 
earthly career, he felt anxious of perpetuat- 
ing his &me by an act tliat would not only 
exalt his renown among his contempora- 
ries while the vital spark continued to 
animate lus corporeal frame, but, at the 
same time, serve to immortalize his name 
in after ages. Accordingly, imparting 
his designs to his brother courtiers, or 
those satellites which are ever to be found 
crowding round the favourite of fortune, 
emitting a feeble splendour for a tran- 
sient hour, and then witlidrawing their 
diminished rays before the brighter efful- 
gence of a riring sun, like tlie ignited 
insect that, attracted by the brilliancy of a 
glowing taper, heedlessly flutters round 
its lambent flame, and is then annihilated 
for ever ; he set about carrying his laud- 
able scheme into immediate execution. It 
was necessary for him only to issue his 
mandates to be peremptorily obeyed. 
Proper architects having been, therefore, 
provided, and the requisite funds reused, 
they were soon dispersed over the whole 
of the Nizam’s country with the strictest 
orders to proceed with the work insta7iier. 
Large massy slalis cut out of the adjacent 
rocks were transported at an immense ex- 
pense to the different scites where the 
edifices I have above alluded to were to 
be respectively erected in ^the manner 
described, imx other material being em- 
ployed on the occasion, except chunam, 
for the internal and external coating of 
the choultries, which must have been com- 
pleted at a vast labour and expense, and 
after the lapse of several years ; no doubt 
presenting at the commencement a grand 
and magnificent appearance, contrasted 
with the desolate state of the country 
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around. The spires of some of the 
mosques are of beautiful carved work, 
whilst the gateways of a few, being rather 
lofty and roomy, afford additional accom> 
modation to travellers. Hie rooms are 
extremely small and confined, liaving no 
wicket to prevent intrusion, and very 
much inerusted with a black soot, in con- 
sequence of native pilgrims being allowed 
to dress their victuals in them, and there 
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being no vent for the egress of smoke; 
while the interior of the mosques exhibit 
frightful marks of ravages committed by 
the rude hands of heedless travellers, who, 
as a return fpr the kindly shelter they had 
received, have wantonly destroyed every 
vestige of the little elegance which these 
stately structures ever possessed, by idly 
indulging in that reprehensible propensity 
the cacoethes scribendu^\^CaL Joum, 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF A LEARNED NATIVE. 


The following piece of auto-biography 
of a learned native, now resident in 
Calcutta, was drawn up by the sub- 
ject of Moulavee Abdoor Ruheem, 
at the request of several gentlemen, 
who were anxious to know something 
of the steps by which he arrived at se- 
veral singularities of opinion, both phy- 
sical and theological, that distinguish him 
from his countrymen. The names of many 
of the books which he mentions having 
perused are omitted, as it is not easy to 
give any account of them. They are in 
general highly metaphysical, as are also 
his doctrines. He is now engaged in 
translating into Arabic and Persian, a 
considerable number of European ele- 
mentary treatises on Algebra, arithmetic, 
and mathematics ; and is, doubtless, con- 
tributing very considerably to the better 
instruction of his countrymen in these 
sciences. He is a philosopher, and, like 
most other philosophers, has a system of 
bis own. In the translations on which he 
is employed, he sometimes runs aw ay from 
the subject more immediately before him, 
to prove his favourite doctrine that the 
Sun is God. He will not, therefore, 
allow that there are more suns than one in 
the universe, as he denies a plurality of 
Gods ; and consequently considers all the 
fixed stars as revolving around our lumi- 
nary, He rejects, without ceremony, the 
compound forces of rectilinear motion and 
gravitation, which we imagine combine to 
keep the planets in their orbits ; and al- 
though madiemarieian enough to admit, 
that the elliptical motion would be the 
result of both, he will not grant the pre- 
mises, which he regards as unproved. 
Although amply endued with the vagaries 
of a theorist, there is no doubt, that the 
translations of geometrical and other trea- 


tises, chiefly taken from Encyclopaedias, 
in which he is engaged, will be productive 
of benefit to the Persian and Arabic 
literati,— [Oriereio/ Magaxiyie. 

“ However unworthy of attentioa the 
events of my unimportant life may be 
considered, yet, in compliance with the 
desire expressed by high and eminent 
talent, I proceed to give the following ac- 
count : 

I was born at Gorakpur, about the 
year of the Hijra 1200. My father was a 
weaver, and designed me for the same 
business, but had me nevertheless in- 
structed, whilst a child, in the elements 
of the Persian language. He was dis- 
appointed by an accident which befell me 
when about ten years of age ; by a fall 
from a horse, I dislocated my left amt, 
and lost for ever the free use of it. Being 
thus disqualified for mechanical occupa- 
tion, and confined for a time by indisposi- 
tion, I was induced to addict myself 
wholly to study ; and betwwn the ages of 
ten and fifteen, I read with avidity a gre^ 
number of Persian works, sudi as 'the 
B(^tan and Gulistan, the epistolary works 
of Herkern, Khalifa, and Yai* Molam- 
med, the Vakial Alemgiri, the Sekender 
Nama, tbe Dewans of Hilali, Ghani, 
Asefi, and other poets : at fifteen 1 com- 
menced the study of Arabic, and soon 
mastered the elementary treatises. In the 
courseof a year, I perused the Mizan, the 
Munshaib, and Tesrif. 1 also learned to 
write the Suls cluuracter. 

“ Whilst I was studying the Mishali, 
my father took me with him on a visit to 
his Pir, or spiritual guide, who lived at 
Tanda, oii the banks of the Gaggra« 
The Pir was a man of learning, and gave 
lessons to a number of disciples. My 
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love of letters rendered *i».very willing 
to be enrolled amongst his scholars, and 
to benefit by bis instructions, I accord- 
ingly remained with him, and studied 
und^ hhn t^^ yrars. Our life wm not 
one of ^plenty or ease. 'The Pir had no 
means of supporting himself and bis 
pupilsy • but those derived frmn the bounty 
of Ins followers ; and tliis was in- 

sufficient to procure us a meal. He was, 
moreover, a man of a violent and irascible 
character; so that, notwithstanding my 
uniform diligence and obedience^ 1 found 
St impossible to remain with him longer 
than the pmod ^Isove'mentioned. 1 then 
quitted hifidy and went to seek ray fortune 
at ' Lucknow. Whilst living with my 
master, 1 read the Kafia, tlie Shereh 
Mulla, the Isagoji and Commentary, and 
other works. 

“ When at Lucknow, I placed myself 
uud^* the tuition of other masters, and in 
die space of a year perused the Maibeddi. 

1 also practised crompo^tion, and wrote 
Persian verses; in which employment, 
and the pleasures of Lucknow, T lost my 
relish for grave and serious studies. As 
one ronsequence of my altered sentiments, 

I detached myself from the communion of 
tlie Sunis, to which I had hitherto be- 
longed. 

“ At the expiration of a year, I ac- 
companied a teacher of note on his journey 
to l>^li, and on the road studied the 
Shereh Akaida Nesfi. 1 resided at Dehli 
three years, and read the Mir Zabedeh 
Jelali, the Sedreb, thfe Shemsi Baegheh, 
&c. I also studied the elements of physic 
under Hakim Sherif Khan. iMany of 
these books I was at the pains of transcrib- 
ing.' I gave, as well as received instruc- 
tion, and usually devoted my days to 
teaching afid copying, and my nights to 
study, I now began to compose, in a 
style, that wduld bear a comparision with 
the writings of former days. 

“ Towards the close of my residence at 
Ddili, I began to meditate upon the re- 
ligious dissensions of mankind, and the 
attempts of the different sects, to vilify 
the tenets of their opponent^ and veil llie 
defects of their own systems of belief. 
By this train of thinking, my own bi- 
goted persuasions were entirely destroyed, 
and my attention was attracted by the 
histories of the bounty and equity of the 
ancient princes of Iran, and the contempt 
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displayed for superstition of every kind, 
by the eloquent writers who rdiearsed thehr 
praises. Oppressed with doubt, and un- 
willing to communicate my feelings to any 
of my friends, my chief pleasure in 
solitary rambles amongst the tombs of the 
illustrious and eminent, with which the 
ruined suburbs of DehU are abundantly 
strewed. Whilst thus agitated between 
the reliques of those forms of faith, in 
which I bad been reared, but had now 
abandoned, and those new and crude con ' 
ceptions which I had scarcely yet em- 
braced, I was Kttle belter than one beside 
himself. In this state of mind, these 
lines in the Tohfet-ul-lKd:ein often re- 
curred to me : — * I am struck with wonder 
at all that exists, until the fevolntion of 
time, and the end of all- things, shall 
establish the chapter of the Koran, or the 
volumes of the Zend.* 

“ At last, in the year 1823, I accom- 
panied Mr, Fraser, one of the gent|etnen 
attending upon Mr. Elphinstone, on his 
embassy to Caubul. I wrote a journal of 
the route to Peshavrer ; but it was after- 
wards lost. On the road also I perused 
many books, both Persian and Arabic, 
which belonged to Mr. Fraser, such as the 
Haiet al Haiwan, Tarikh Hukraa, Kham- 
seh Nizami, and the Dewans of Anwari 
and Masaoud. At Multan and Pesha- 
wer, I met with many works which I was 
delighted to find, as the Tebaiat chapter of 
the Sbefa, and the Mahahir Mashrekiys 
Imam, which contains the sul>stance of the 
Shefa, as well as other curious matters. 
I returned to Dehli in about a year ; and 
shortly afterwards taking leave of Mr. 
Fraser, I repaired to Calcutta. I took up 
my abode at Rasapagla, and was well 
pleased to be established in a place where 
lawful authority prevailed, and every man 
was at liberty to enjoy his own opinions 
without molestation. I fell, however, 
into evil company, and lost much of what 
I had laboured to acquire by study, in 
idleness and dissipation. The slight re- 
liques of superstition which yet lurked in 
my heart, were now completely eradi- 
cated ; for in all situations of life, I had 
preserved the same anxiety to ascertain the 
true nature of God and of futurity, and 
was far from being able to meet with any 
solution of my doubts, either from men 
or books. Some of the former, of great 
repute, replied to my queiies, that it was 
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the language of birds^ which Suliman 
alone could interpret ; and others advised 
me to wait till 1 was dead, when 1 might 
perhaps know. The works of l^ieab .addin 
Soberwerdi, and the Mababese Meshra« 
kiya were equally unprofitable. At length 
I satisfied myself with these conclusions : 
— The soul is subject to increase and di- 
minutioD, and to various modifications of 
condition, from one period to another. 
The notion of its separate existence is al- 
together irrational ; and man dififers in no 
respect from other animals. I held tlie 
doctrines of the Sherakians, or fire-wor- 
shippers, for true, as 1 discovered what 
light they meant, and what fire they 
adored. 

1 have since been settled at Rasa- 


pagla, and have made several attenq^to 
master the English language, with fre^MsnC 
interruptions, and indifferent success* 
I have, however, read some astronomical 
and mathematical works, which have 
confirmed my conviction of the justice of 
the Pythagorean philosophy; and I de- 
rive dmly progressive pleasure Irom my 
acquaintance with the writ«^ of Europe. 

I passed a year at Dacca about five 
years ago ; before and since winch period, 
I have continued to amuse myself witih 
composition in Persian and Arabic. An- 
terior to that date, my writings were con- 
fined to ordinary subjects ; but subse- 
quently, I have addressed them to the 
praise of light, and the glorification of 
the Sun.** 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE GOANDS. 


The Goands, who differ widely from 
the Mahrattas in many respects, are a most 
singular race, and they must strike the 
most casual observer as being unlike in 
appearance to any cast of people in Hin- 
doostan. They are semibarbarous, of 
low caste as Hindoos, and speak a lan- 
guage unintelligible to tlie inhabitants of 
the plains. A few of them get domesti- 
cated in the villages as servants; but 
chiefly they are to . be found in the hills, 
where tliey reside in secluded parts, appa- 
rently accessible only to themselves. 

Tlie women carry burdens, more like 
beasts that human creatures; and in ‘‘ fat 
and feature,” might well pass for Hot- 
tentots ; they are not overloaded with 
cloathes, one piece, or ‘‘dhotee,” answer- 
ing their purpose; their bodies are tat- 
tooed all over, and they wear the usual, 
but very heavy, brass ornaments: unlike 
most women, they neglect the hair, which 
is generally cut short. The women seem 
to do the work, which in other parts is 
the province of the men, and it is quite 
astonishing liow much stronger, in conse- 


quence, they are than the males, and what 
heavy burdens they can carry. Their chief 
employment is in bringing down from the 
jungles, the seeds of the Mowab tree for 
making shurab, and selling them to the 
distillers ; bringing down also wood, grass, 
and bamboos, which resting on the crown 
of the head, rubs off the hair, causing a 
premature baldness. They are Hindoos, 
but bury their“ dead ; and in caste, are as 
low or lower than Churaars, extremely 
carnivorous, eating the sacred cow h^^lf,, 
and feasting on fowls, I have even seen 
them cutting up and carrying off large 
pieces of cows and bullocks that die near 
the villages, which in most parts of India 
become as carrion, the portion and mid- 
night meals of wolves, hyaenas, jackals, 
&c, &c. 

The Goands, however, are deservedly 
famed for almost invariably speaking the 
truth, and thus differ as widely from 
tile JVIalirattas, as in altitude the hills 
they inhabit, rise above the plains of the 
latter. 


ACCOUNT OF CHEEN OR CHINA. 

{Translated from a letter from a Persian Moomheet dated Nepaul, Oct. 20, 1823. 

In the month of June 1822, the Rajah turned in the following year, on tlie 1 8th 
of Nepaul dispatched Dilbunjun Pandee of October 1823, to Nepaul, and reported 
and Divee Bhughut, and otliers, on a as follows : 

mission to China, from whence they re- It took them eight months to reach the 
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capital of China (Pakin}« during which 
jmmiey they passed over mnety4hree large 
mountains. 

They remained at the capital fifty>five 
days, by pcrmiiision of the Emperor, who 
gave them a habitation to reside in. 

They state that the buildings in the 
coital 4^ China resemble those at Nypaul. 

The circumference of the capital of 
China they state to be three cosses and a 
half, and its breaddi half a coss. The 
principal gate of the, city Is very small. 

The Emperor is thirty>eight yean old ; 
but as yet he has no rauslachios. 

Four Cazies, or Viziers, liave the 
miniatnithm of afiairs ; and every morn- 
ing aboni fifteen hundred of the nobility 
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and graeral officers assemble at the impe- 
rial durbar. 

All tlie females of China are jnirda 
nur/imt, or veiled. 

Every shop is obliged to sell a particu* 
lar article, and nothing more. 

In summer the heat is excessive, and in 
winter the rivers of China are Ice-bound, 
and the ice of such a thickness that Ele- 
phants cross over the rivers. 

On the departure of the before-men- 
tioned agents, they were invested, by cn'der 

the Emperor, with khUlcUiy or dresses 
of honour. 

The Emperor sent to the of Ne- 

paul du^ Taughau horses, with a variety 
of rich presents of all kinds. 


CENTRAL ARABIA. 


A woEK has recently been published 
m Faria, by M. Joma^, illustrative of 
the geography of Nedjd, or Central 
Arabia, a most extensive tract of 
counti^ wholly unexplored by Euro- 
peans. IFAilville was almost entirely 
dependent upon Arabian authorities in 
eompBing his map and geographical 
noifccs of this country. M. Jomard 
bha deiived inft^igence from more 
sotfrensr. Ibrahim Pasha, the 
aoli'^ bf the present Pasha of Egypt* 
bak latety ebrtied on hostilities in 
Centra} Aralua, and has famished M. 
Jomard with all the information he 
had thns an opportunity of collect- 
ing. it appears that the interior of 
the peninsula of Arabia, in common 
with all other countries (New Hol- 
land excepted), gradually becomes 
mete elevated as its distance from the 
aca inefeases. It is generally sup- 
posed tiiat this country is for the 
aaost part desert, but this is by no 
means the case; for it abounds in 
oases which afford subsistence 
to a tolerable population, of which it 
is esdmated that 60,000 men at least 


are able to bear arms. There are 
many towns, the principal of which is 
Ml-Derreyeh, which seems to have 
surpassed El-Yemainek in importance. 
EUDerreyeh is the capital of the Wa- 
habees, an Arab tribe which has 
already been the dread of the Otto- 
man empire, and may again resume 
its energy, 

M, Jomard, after a most careful 
collation of his more recent informa- 
tion with earlier authorities, has arrived 
at the conclusion, that the produc- 
tions of the learned geographers of 
Europe are exceedingly inaccurate; 
and that the positions of even the 
celebrated cities of Mecca and Medina 
are yexy incorrectly given in their best 
maps. 

The liberal and even enlightened 
character of the present Pasha of 
Egy pt, holds out to the learned and 
scientific world the fairest prospects 
of interesting research in countries 
which have been hitherto closed 
against modem discovery, though his- 
tory will render them for ever me- 
morable. 
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ORIENTAL COINS. 

To the Editor of the Asidtic Journal. 


SfE: The occasional insertion in 
yonr Journal of something regarding 
the literature or antiquities of India in 
the Oriental character, although per- 
haps not interesting to a number of 
your readers, is very gratifying to a 
portion of them ; I was therefore well 
pleased to peruse in your Journal for 
this month the inscriptions on smne 
medals recently discovered in Bengal ; 
not that they are particularly interest- 
ing Of novel, as they have been already 
noticed by Mr. Willdns, in his “ Views 
of the Ruins of Gour,” published in 
1817, and every information regarding 
the Princes by whom they were struck 
may be found in “ Stewart’s History 
of Bengal,” published in 1813. 

But I will embrace this opportunity 
of making a few observations on Mo- 
hammedan coins, which will enable 
your Oriental readers more easily to 
decipher those which accident may 
throw into their bands. It is not, 
however, my intention to enter into a 
prolix discussion on this subject, but 
refer your readers to Mr. Marsden’s 
admirable work, the “ Numismata 
Orientalia Illustrata^* where they will 
find every information they can re- 
quire. 

Few of your subscribers are igno- 
rant that a number of Musselman 
states have risen on the ruin of the 
Khalifat^ but they are probably not 
aware that many of the princes who 
founded these empires still retained a 
nominal respect for the successors of 
Mohammed, and continued to impress 
their coins wdth the name and titles of 
the Khalif. 

The first race of Khalifs commenced 
in the eleventh year of the Hejira, cor- 
responding with A.D. 632, and temii. 
nated in the year 656, A.D. 1 228 ; the 
cities of their residence, generally 
speaking, were W^it and Bagdad. 

There was a second dynasty ofKha- 
lifs who resided in Spain or Africa^ 
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and two other dynasties called the 
Fatimite and Abbassy Khalifs in Egypt, 
all of whom, at various periods, were 
2 u;knowledged as their superior by 
several princes. 

The accompaning specimens, taken 
from Mr. Marsden’s work, will better 
illustrate this subject than pages of 
writing. 

What I wish to impress on your 
readers is, that a great proportion of 
Mohammedan cmns contain not only 
the titles of the reigning princes, but 
also that of the Khalif. These titles 
are generally on difierent sides of the 
coin, but are sometimes so intermixed 
as to render the deciphering of them 

very difficult ; thus the w'ord# 

in No. 5 of the Journal belongs 

to the reverse side of the coin. See 
also No. 3 of the Specimens. 

On several coins a temporal prince 
is acknowledged to be the Lord Para- 
mount; thus in 181 ofthe Numlsnata, 
th e Atabeg of Irak has admitted 
Mangu Kuan, the Moghul prhace, to 
be his superior. Mr. Marsden’s second 
volume will probably contain a num- 
ber of such coins, as it frequently con- 
stituted one of the articles of peace 
between two potentates, an example 
of which may be seen in page 58 of 
the “ History of Bengal.” 

The translation of the ioscriptlons on 
the coins which has given rise to this 
discussion is literal, but from want of 
attention to these circumstances, the 
author has ascribed to the prince, the 
titles which belonged to the Khalif of 

whose name was ^\j whom 

Dow, in his History of Hindostan, 
page 311, has by mistake called the 
Khalif of Mecca. 

The legend on the reverse of No. 1 
of your Journal should be : The pillar 
(or strength) of the Khalifat, Nasir, 
commander of the faithful. 

Voi.. XVil. 4 N 
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In Nos* 3^ 4, 5 of the Journal, the 
word an oath, corresponds with 
the word (No. 100 of the Numis^ 

mata^ and 1st of the Specimens. See 
Mr. Marsden’s note), and the legend 
may therefore be translated : Attested 
of^ or by, the Klialif of God, &c. &c. 

The circumstance of Mohammed, 
King of Delhi, having sent an ambas- 
sador to Egypt about A.H. 743-4, and 
obtaining a firman and investiture 
from thence, is conbnned. by the 
historians of both India and Egypt. 

SPECIMENS qF TABIOUS COINS TO ILLUS- 
TBATB THE ABOVE BEMARKS: 

1st. A coin of the Seljukian princes, 
being No* 1 00 of the Numismata, the 
inscription on %hich nearly corres» 
ponds with thi^ of the Journal. 

Rukn^ed-din Eilij Arslan Ben Kai 
Khosru, 

TTiirteenth sultan, • 

I. Area. Figur e jy incipis equo insi- 
dentis, arcam tendentis. In parte 
inferiorersteUa. 

Maegis. ^ ^ 

3r^ d ^ I; 

Sultanus aaRinuis Ruin-^d>duniya wa 
ed-dsn KUij Arsldfi hen Kai Khosru^ 
teste (adjurato) imperatore Fide- 
Hum. 

IL Area. ulJU 

imam Al’^Kfostasem’^Uah imperator 
Rdelium. 

MTAEcnr* t jjh 

Go^tor haec drachma in Siwas^ anno 
656(1258). (14w,15igr.) 

The introduction of the unaccustom- 
ed phrase beginning with « testo 
(adjurato) imperatore fidelium ” is re- 


markable, and I confess that in my 
first transcription of the legend (many 

years since) I had written it ^ mrl in 

nomine,’* misled by the familiar re- 
currence of the latter word. The 
three characters of the former are, 
however, perfectly plain, and as the 

phrase of 4Db kesemi hiUah is 
translated bj' Meninski, “ Deuni tes- 
tmn appellare,” so may 

kesemi amir al~munentn be 
considered as adjuring the head of the 
musulman religion to attest the vali- 
dity of his (the sultan’s) title. On a 
dirhem of the same date, but without 
the equestrian figure, T, Ch. Tychsen 
finds the still more peculiar expres- 
sion of herhdn 

amir tU-munenin prmfectus pHncipis 
fidelium.” 

N.B. The Kbalif here mentioned, 
was the last of the Khalifs of Bagdad. 

Second Specimen. 

A coin of the Turkoman Ortokites, 
being llA^f the Numi«nata : 

Yfduk Arslan. • 

I. 'A6ea.* "Fi^rafeminae, ut apparet, 
sedentis, cum tribus figuris adstan- 
tib«*fii.;, 

II. Area. 

Imam AUNdser-ed-din imperator Fide- 
lium. 

Mabgin. J 

id 

^ J 3 t?-* lPj^ 
Husdm-ed-dtn rex Diarbekr Yuivk Ar~ 
slan hen Il^Gkdzi ben Ortok^ anno 
587(1191). 

N.B* ^ The Khalif here mentioned, 
was the thirty-fourth of the Khalifs of 
Bagdad, and was the supposed ancestor 
of those of Egypt. 
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Third Specimen, 

A coin of the Atabegs of Irak, on 
which the inscription is intermixed, 
as in No. 5 of the Journal, being No. 
180 of the Numismata : 

jS) Bedr-ed-din Lulu. 

I. Abea. 

Imam AI-Mosidsem^-lnllah imperator 
Fldelium. 

Inner Circle. JUb 

J J 

In nomine Dei cuditur hie (denarius in 
Mosul) anno 650 (1252). 

Maroin. . . • • • ^ ^ 

.z-^- — 

Deo est imperium antehac et in futu- 
rum, &c, 

II. Abba. (J|^ «X4^ 

LlUun Muhammed est legatus Dei, 
c.ui sit pax Dei. Bedr-edrduviya wa 
ed-din Aiabeg, 

Sides. 

AUMaleh AUNdser Yusuf, 

N.B. The Khalif is the same as of 

No. 1. 

Fourth Specimen, 

A coin of the same prince, on 
which Jtfangu K^n, grandson of the 
celebrated Jengiz Khan, is acknow- 
ledged to be the lord paramount, 
being No. 181 of the Numismata : 

^ jJ\ jAJ Bedr-ed-din Lulu. 
I. Area. jJj 

j j.JuSI j UjJI 

( J--a) Ji 

Lulu, Malek er^rahim (rex miseri- 
cors) Bedr-ed^-duniya wa cd-diUy sul- 


tanas hdei et fidelium, Ahu aL 
{FadhU), 

Margin HI 

i ^ 

First symbol. Sequel unintelli^ble. 

II. Area. 

2fU» t>U jjlc (Jj 

(>P) 

Alangu s. Manku kdan maximus.... 
mundi, imperator orbis terrse, Ta- 
tar? magniheus. 

Margin, 

(Cuditur) in Mosul^ anno (6) 56 
(1258,> 

Fifth Specimen, 

A coin of the celebrated Timour 
or Tamerlane, on which he acknow- 
ledges Sultan Mahmud, of the race of 
Zagatay, as his superior; being No. 
286: 

>r*' . 

Amir Timur Gurgan. 

I. Area. Third symboL 

II. Area. ^jUaLa 

Sultan Mahmdd khan, 

jy*^- 

Amir l%mur Gdrgdn, ^ 

(3 dw. 19 gr.) 

Sixth Specimen, 

Specimen of the coins of the Mam- 
luks of Egypt, No. 260 of the Numis- 
mata: 

Al-Malek ed-Dhaher Kukn-ed-dia 
Abu’l fat-ha Bibars, 

Fourth Mamluk’-Bahnte sultan of 
Egypt, 

I. Area. Infra, Leocurrens. 

Jj yM\ JWl ■ 


4 N 2 
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Excelsus. Sultauus Maiek edr 
Bhdher Rukn ed-duniya wa ed^^tn 
Sibars. Kadm iraperator Fidelium. 
Masgin. Cut ofil 
II. Abea. <SjjJ>iSLSb 


Eigfith Spedmon. 

The Shiahs frequently add,' Aly is 
the friend of God, as in No. 201 of 
the Numismata, bang a specimen of 
the coins of the Farimite KhaUfs of 
Egypt: 


idSt 

Cuditur in Alexandria. Non est deus 
nisi Deus. Muhammed est legatus 
Dei, quern misit cum directione et 
religione vera. 


Margin. 




Anno (6)67.(1268.) (3dw.l0igr.) 


N.B. We here find the titles of the 
Sultan and the Khalif of Egypt on the 
same area. 

Seventh Specimen. 

Thp ..^omes frequently add the 
names of tbe four first KhaHs, as in 
No. 4 dT the Journal, and 382 of the 
Nmnisnmt^ bang a specimen of the 
coins of one of the Ottoman Sove- 
r^gns. 

Soleiman ben Bayazid. 


1. AbRa. Imperfect /og4ra. 

Soleiman ben JSdyazid. 

* II. Area. 

Perpetuum sit regnum ejos 8(0)6 
(1403). 

... 


^ 4JU JySitA^ 

Al-Mansur Billah abu al-Taher 
Ismail ben abKaim, 

7%»>d Taiimite khattf of Africa. 

I. Area. Jy-y 

a > 41 

Non est deus nisi Deus. Muhammed 
est legatus Dei- Ali est amicus Dei. 

II. Area, 

Ai-*MansurUtUlahi imam, princcps Fi- 
delium. 

Maboik. ^ 

cuditur hoc (quartarium) in 

AfanrunaA..* .(15 grs.) 

It is not my wish to make any critical 
remarks on the elucidations of M. 
Reinard, but I think those respecting 
^Father of victory,” and ^ Alexander 
the Second” might have been omitted. 

The word means a town, 

gr^t, &c., the com- 

mon epithet applied to any place of 
consequence. The word is pro- 


Abu^kr. Omar, Othmdn. Ali, 
(ifiigr. 17 gr.) 

NJB. The Ottoman and Timourean 
Princes did not acknowledge any of the 
late Ehalifk. Th6 inscription on a 
very fine medal struck at Delhi by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, may be found in 
Richardson^sPersian Dictionary, under 

the word JLa containing the names 
of the four first Khali&. 


nounced gong, a village, and jili 
If any dependance can be placed on 
etymology — the goldsmith’s village. 
Its elevation from a village to the seat 
of government, is described in page 79 
of the History of Bengal.” 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

P.L. 


May2Ul,lHn, 
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TRIP FROM AGRA TO PUTIHPOOR. 


Ths first appearance of high ground on 
leaving Agra, is the point of a long -range 
of low rocky hills, surmounted with the 
lofty gate of the durgah of Futifapoor 
Sikri, which strikes the eye at a very con- 
siderable distance before your approach ; 
and which is seen distinctly from the 
minarets at the Taj, and also from the top 
of Akber’s tomb at Secundra. Fudhpoor 
deserves the attention of the traveller from 
its having been founded by the Emperor 
Akber, and from the circumstances which 
caused so small a village to have been 
raised to such a repute, and dignified by 
the magnificent buildings, for which it is 
celebrated. It appears to have been the 
residence of Selim, a priest, high in the 
confidence and estimation of the Empe- 
ror, who had placed some of the inmates 
of his harem under his divine protection. 
The presentation of a first-born from the 
salubrious air of Futihpoor, appears to 
have been tlie cause of the Emperor’s 
having raised this magnificent durgah, as 
a place of retirement and worship for the 
pious Selim. Wh^er words or works 
were more efficacious in bringing this first 
hope of Akber to light, is left to the dis- 
cernment of the gentle reader ; but it is 
no less true, tliat his Imperial Majesty was 
childless until he placed a select few of 
his favourite fair ones to receive the pa- 
rental ad rice and ecclesiastical instructions 
of this pious sage. . 

On approaching the lofty gateway, you 
have to pass through a bazar, composed of 
miserable mud and stone huts, which car- 
ries you up to the very foot of the flight of 
steps by which you ascend to the building, 
and whibh takes off, in a great measure, 
from the noble appeamnce which it would 
othendse have. On passing through the 
gateway, the eye opens in a quadrangU of 
large dimeni»ons ; having on three sides of 
it a spacious piazza (if 1 may use the 
term), and on the centre of the fourth side, 
oppo»te the grand entrance, is the tomb of 
Selim, a small marble-domed building, 
vnth a beautiful fretwork of white marble, 
which is kept clean, and polished by the in- 
numerable piecesof string of various colours 
and shades, left there by women from all 
parts of the country, relying upon the 
efficacious influence of the divine Selim, 
even in death. 


I was much struck with the dome of 
this beautiful little building, which, in 
comparison with any thing that meets the 
eye in looking around, is perfectly paltry ; 
simply made of white pucka plaster, and 
having the appearance that all buildings 
have when built of that material, after a 
certain time. The tomb of the smnt, or 
rather the place in which 1 fancy the body 
is placed, appears to be made of mother -o’- 
pearl, inlaid with foils of various coIouhb, 
which has not a very pleasing effect never- 
theless, I was highly gratified, and was 
almost desirous to add my piece of string 
to those already attached to the fretwork. 
On the east of this building is the palace 
and sleeping apartments of the king, re- 
sembling most native places of the sort, 
and composed of spacious quadrangles, 
passages, courts, Ac., but all built of the 
red free stone, of which the rock on which 
it stands is composed, and many of the 
buildings are one mass of beautiful carved 
work. In one of the quadrangles I could 
not help observing the pavement, which 
was laid down in the form of a pucheen 
boardt with a raised seat in the centre, 
where (agreeably to the information gained 
from s^orae natives who shewed me the 
lions) ^ Akber used to Mt whilst some of 
the ladies of his harem were playing ; after, 
I suppose, the fatigues of the day were 
over. The whole of these buildings, 
however, are going fast into a state of 
decay, except the durgah, which 1 under- 
stand is under the charge of the local 
agents at Agra. When pacing through 
these large quadrangles and passages, I 
involuntarily fell into a j-everie, and par- 
ticipating in the feelings (though perhaps 
of a more peaceable description) of the 
“ Hermit in London,” aftM* his visit to 
the Waterloo Panorama, only wanting 
the melancholy drawl of Dust ho !” to 
have completed the similanty and exposed 
my Utdeness ; one glance of die on 
the dilapidations around however, 

dissolved the illusion, and I continued my 
way looking out for new beauties. 

At the foot of the bill on the north side 
towards the Bhurtpoor country, is a co- 
lumn surmounted by a cupola, on which 
Akber used to sit to see elephant fights, 
Ac. in the space beneath (according to my 
oracle who attended me). Ihis column is 
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of very plain workmanship, but orna- 
mented in an extraordinary manner upon 
the shall, wiiich makes it deserving of 
mention. On first appearance they seem- 
ed to be tusks of elephants ; but on close 
inspection I found them to be made of 
ston^ projecting from the body of the 
buildings vfery similar to elephants* tusks ; 
numbers of them are removed, others 
btrc4c^en,i and the whole in a state of ruin. 
You ascend by a winding staircase to the 
top, where I seated myself on that stone, 
which X iancy some ages back would 
have been degraded by the touch of sucli 
insignificance — “ sic transit ghria mundi, 
The whole space fyr a considerable dis- 
tance bofih on the edge and below the 
rock» is one mass of mins, l)aths, houses, 
&C., all in 8 state of woeful decay; even 
the walk which from its dimensions would 
be almost thought imperishdile, and which 
formerly encompassed not only tlie whole 
buildings of the palace, but also the town, 
and a large tract of country, can hardly 
be traced on the north side, wliilst it con- 
tinues tolerably perfect, though parts are 
falling down daily on the east, west, and 
souths This wall appears evidently to 
have been built for the purpose of defence ; 
it is built entirely of stone, of great height 
and wiidth, having a parapet at the top 
well Imcd with loop-holes, &c. There 
are many things well worth seeing ; but of 
which my paper will not admit of a de- 
scription, as I fear I have already exceed- 
ed the limits which many claims on your 
space prescribed for one letter. There is, 
however, a boali at the foot of the rock 


under the palace pn the south side, well 
worth seeing ; the well of very large 
diameter, and I think four tiers of rooms, 
domed, to the water’s level. X cannot 
pass over unnoticed an imroeiisc spherical 
stone, which was shewn me when pa^ • 
ing through the village of Futihpoor, as 
that which had been discharged from the 
great gun ’* at Agra, and bad fallen in 
that place : by-the-bye, the original stone 
had broken in its fall, bat the present one 
was placed exactly in the spot where the 
original fell. The distance from Agra to 
Futihpoor is nearly fourteen coss ; but 
this very improbable story w-as told me 
with all-the gravity imaginable, and, I am 
led to believe, is credited by all the na- 
tives round about. 

The country is tolerably cultivated 
round Futihpoor, though in the immediate 
vicinity it is chiefly an open plain'. The 
next few marches are through the country 
of the Bhurtpoor Xlajah, all partially cul- 
tivated, and some of the crops appeared 
remarkably fine. The traveller observes, 
however, in every progressive march, the 
serious diminution in husbandry and cul- 
tivation, and the difference in scenery in 
so sltort a space oftime, cannot help strik- 
ing tfie eye. The outline and appearance 
of the low range of hills, which increase* 
in boldness and in size as you daily ad- 
vance, add considerably to the interest 
taken in traversing a country very deficient 
in ^he usual attendants on a civilized state, 
and boasting of little, but long tracts of 
arid slaty soil, bounded by an horizon of 
low barren hills.— [Ch/. Joum, 


THE ROZAH OF EATIMAD-UIr-DOWLAH, AT AGRA. 


On the norttem bank of the Jumna, 
and in the centre of an extensive garden 
adewned with raised walks of red stone, 
and summnded by a high wall with four 
handsome central gates, smd pavilions at 
its angles stanch the Rozah, or Mauso- 
leum of Eatimad-ul-Howlah, the father of 
the edebrated Noor Jehan, and grand- 
father of Mumtara Zemaneh, to whose 
memory Shah Jehan erected the splendid 
monument of the Taj. 

The edifice forms a squme of sixty feet, 
with octagon towers at the angles, and is 
raised on a terrace of red stone inlaid with 
white marble, three feet in height and 130 


feet square, with a large reservoir in tlie 
centre of each face ; from the angles of a 
second story rise four small marble minars; 
of the octagon form, surmounted by ele- 
gant pavilions crowned with domes ; Uie 
lower story consists of a central room 24 
feet square, with a suite of eight rooms 
round it, tlie pavement and lower com- 
partments of which are of marble elabo- 
rately inlaid; the remaining part of the 
walls and ceilings, which are arched, are 
covered with stucco, painted, enamelled, 
and gilt in various patterns with extrava- 
gant profusion : the second story, with its 
marble terrace, consists of a single room 
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of the same dimensions as the central one 
below the whole, as well as the outside of 
the first story, is of white marble inlaid 
inside and cut in beautiful patterns of 
flowers, vases, cypres trees, and other 
ornaments composed of gems, as in the 
Taj, of inferior delicacy, but producing a 
fine effect. The minars are 14 feet in 
diameter, and 50 feet in height from the 
red-stone terrace to the top of the cullis ; 
they are in two stages, with a gallery round, 
and decorated with inlaid work of various 
flowers. The diameter appears too great 
for their height, the only apparent defect, 
but perhaps unavoidable from the space 
necessarily required for each ascending 
stair. 

The tombs in the lower story, which is 
18 feet high, are of a yellow cast of por- 
phyry of a high polish, and extremely 
beautiful ; the beads of the arched doors 
of entrance are decorated with patterns of 
marble flowers in relief, which, as well as 
the Arabic inscriptions, are executed with 
a firmness and delicacy of touch, and a 
precision which is admirable : light is 
freely admitted through arched windows 
of pit work. 

The cenotaphs in tlm upper room are of 
plain white marble, the iutercolumniations 
of the pillars are of fine lattice- w'ork, ad- 
mitting an agreeable light, that displays 
the inlmd flowers of the columns and 
pavement to the greatest advantage; the 
ornaments of the latter are particularly 
beautiful, as well from the richness and 
brilliancy of the gems, as from the wild 
and diversified form of the wreaths and 
flowers, where the usual stiff and stately 
lines are exchanged for the graceful wav- 
ing of nature. 

The river fitont is adorned with a lofty 
terrace, having apartments nndbmeath on 
a level with tlie water. The gates are large 
and^ handsome, built of red stone inlaid 
with marble ; that on the river front con- 
tains three apartments. The view from 
the top, of the opposite shore, is grand 
and interesting ; on one side, the Taj, 
with its towering dome of white marble 
forming with the slender spires, the beau- 
tiful minars, the splendid gates, and other 
buildings, a delightful picture softened by 
the verdant shades of its luxuriant gar- 


den ; in the centre, the extended and lofty 
walls of the fort, rising with bold rfimpt- 
ness from the river, surmounted by the 
elegant marble domes of the Mootee Mus- 
jid, and the rich gilt spires and cupolM of 
the imperial palace. 

To the westward, the city of Agra, 
built of brick and stone, rising imme- 
diately from the river, and extending 
along the banks, in a vast senucircle be- 
yond as far as the eye can reach ; the view 
is terminated by ruined buildings, vast 
arches, and the mouldering remains of 
pavilions, tombs, and the palaces of the 
ancient Omrahs. 

On the northern bank, two miles' to the 
westward of the Rozah, is the Kambaugb, 
surrounded by Icffty stone walls two miles 
in circuit. The garden is divided » into 
several stages, each decreasing about 12 
feet in height as it recedes from the river; 
the walks are paved with red stone, and 
adorned with a variety of reservoirs and 
small cascades, the water of which falls 
from the highest terrace to those beneadi ; 
the first is of the best kind, consisting of 
grapes, peaches, apples, pines, oiangd^ 
&c. in the great^t abundance. Vege- 
tables of every description are also retoed 
in an outer enclosure. 

The river f^te is adorned with a smte 
excellait rooms, raised on a terfraCe 
paved with red stone, with a large reser- 
voir in the centre. This gmrden cul- 
tivated with great care at the expense^-cff 
the Govtt'nment; die estalflisbment con- 
sists of twenty 'five men, and the fruit is 
sold to defray part of their wages. 

At a short distance from the garden is 
an old building, or rozah, going fast to 
decay, the walls and dome of which were 
enamelled and gilt inside, and cut in the 
most beautiful style ; and although it 
appears to owe its origin to higher anti- 
quity, the colours, particularly the violet, 
retain their brilliancy even to this day. 

It would be an endless labour to attempt 
the description of the palaces, gardens, 
rozahs, serais, and paviiions'that deco- 
rate both banks of the Jumna, many of 
which are in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation, displaying in the most striking 
manner, the extent and magnificence of 
this once imperial city.— [Ca/. Journ, 





( 6 ^ ) 

BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF ALBANY. 

WEhavebeen feypuredwitha sight themselves deep channels, with very 
of several letters written by a British precipitous banks. Doubtless it is 
settler in our new colony of Albany, partly owbg to the depth of these 
after an experience of about two ravines below the surface of the coun- 
years and a half. The information try, that much more than half the 
they communicate is certmnly gloomy, land in the settlement is incapable of 
but by no means of so utterly dis- being cultivated, conristing, as the 
courag^ng a nature as other intelli- writer of these letters informs us, of 
gence which has frequently been re- “ high imwatered plmns,” The dis- 
ceived from the same quarter. As trict assumes generally an appearance 
much that is contained in these letters of great sameness, for the deep water- 
is particularly interesting at .this June- cours^ already mentioned, the rocky 
ture, andas they appe^ to tonish.us and precipitous banks of which are 
vrith a fair and candid view of the clothed with wood, are seldom visible 
settlement, we shall lay such of their at a distance. They contain, however, 
contents as are of a general character the bulk of the population, and so 
before our readers In the present.num- completely do they conceal their in- 
ber, reserving the moi^e particuletfr de- habitants, that a casual visitor would 
tails for a future opportunity. > - . scarcely notice their existence, though 
The British setrioment of Albany actually in the midst of them. In a 
is coutauned between the Great Fish country of such a character the culti- 
River, Bosch eman's River^ and the vators must necessarily disperse, and 
sea^ and comprizes an area pf about cpnsequently forego, in a great mea- 
l,lpO square miles. sure, the mutual assistance and sup- 

, The general character o^.jthe CQjin- pprt ^tp which most of them have 
comprehending the climate, the 4oubtJes3 beep accustomed in their 
pf the soil> and, its adaptation native land. 

>£br agriculture, being eon^erations qf We cannot but think that the dis- 
the first importance to emigrants, de- trict of Albany was somewhat hastily 
mands our notice in the first instance, selected, .particularly as it has ^bse- 
Now, it certainly appears from the quently been discovered that there are 
letters which are before us, that one ^bracts adjoining which appear to pre- 
very material error was fallen into in sent superior advantages. The various 
selecting Albany aa one of oiu* new inroads of the Caffirees, however dis- 
settlements. It is true, the impor- tressing to the settlers, have at least, 
tance, nay, the absohite necessity of by compelHng us to invade dieir ter- 
^ choosing a spot . that might promise ritpries . . order to chastise them, 

facilities for regular i^rn^tion >yas not afforded us opportunities of exploring 
.overlooked; but nevertheless the ^uch portions of the neigh^uring 
lection has not been judicious, To a ^country as might otherwise have rc- 
superficial surveyor, the existence of mained unknown to us for many years, 
nomeroua streams might ^^seem to In 1B19 an expedition was sent into 
present all that was requisite ; and Caffrdand, and the Europeans engaged 
Albany is a district abounding in in it, returned with accounts that 
rivers. Unfortunately, however, the the country they bad visited was far 
levd of the country is vei^ consider- superior in general fertility to that 
ably above them, for as the land occupied by the colonists. They had 
increases very rapidly in elevation discovered several fine rivers, the 
towards the interior , the streams have largest of which were the Ki and the 
gradually^ in the course of ages, worn The banks of these rivers 
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were less elevated than those of Al- 
bany, and the country consisted of 
extensive flats, less broken and better 
watered; there were also forests of 
the finest timber rising from the plains 
to the very summits of the hills. The 
country, moreover, increased in beauty 
and apparent fertility the further the 
expedition advanced. 

The adaptation of the soil for agri- 
cultural pursuits was not, however, 
the only circumstance to be considered 
in selecting an eligible spot for the 
foundation of a British colony, » It 
was likewise of great importance to 
secure, as fsr as possible, the best 
facilities for the encoui^ement of 
foreign commerce and internal naviga- 
tion. We are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the harbours and rivers on the 
eastern coast of Africa to pronounce 
with any certainty, whether a situa- 
tion could have been found, for the 
colonists now settled at Albany, pre- 
ferable, in this particular, to their pre- 
sent district ; but we certainly think 
that the expedition which has been 
subsequently fitted out at the Cape to 
survey the coast oiight to hate pre- 
ceded so serious an event as the esta- 
blishment of a colony; for unques- 
tionably the harbours and rivers of 
Albany ^are by no means of the best 
description. The principal rivers are 
the Great Fishy the KavnCy and the 
Soscheniansy with their various subsi- 
cfiary but inconsiderable streams. The 
mouths of these rivers are much ob- 
structed by bars of saud, so as to 
render navigation partfculariy dange- 
rous and uncertain, llie enU;mee of 
the Kawie river is most free from 
these obstructions, but is oeviyrtheless 
so very shallow, as only to atoit 
vessels of small burthen. In common 
with the other rivers, the navigation of 
the Kawie must always be incUnvenient 
from its shifting sands, ^unless the in- 
fant and distressed colonists should 
be able to incur the expense of em- 
ploying artificial means to improve the 
entrance. The basin, however, with- 
in the bar, when rendered accessible, 
Asiafh Journl — No. 102. 


will be found to be excellent, and is, 
moreover (with the exception of the 
Knysua), the only sheltered port on a 
line of coast of upwards of 500 miles. 
None of these rivers are navigable, 
even for boats and barges, for more 
than twelve miles from their estuaries, 
for abdve'that distance from the sea 
they can no longer be called streams, 
being nothing more than a series of 
large pools with subterraneous com- 
munication* 

The want of good rivers and har- 
bours iar not confined to our settle- 
ment at Albany, for the neighbouring 
district of Uit^haagcn is equally un- 
fortunate in 'this respect. The Z war 
hops is' the only river that is navigable 
in that quarter, and *Algoa Bay affords 
a very exposed and dangerous road- 
stead. The shores of this bay are 
wild and forbidding, and are studded 
with numerous rocks either just 
emerging from the waves or treache- 
rously hidden beneath them. Owing 
to this cause, and the heavy roll of 
the sea from the S*E., the surf is 
very great, though not so tremendous 
as ill-fame has reported it. The land- 
ing-place is on an open and sandy 
beach, very difficult of access for 
W'ant of a pier ;* and the burial ground 
close to the beach exhibits a melan- 
choly picture of its dangers in the 
numerous records it contains of those 
who have met wdth a premature death, 
and have bcfeti cast on shore by the 
surC 

We shall conclude the present arti- 
cle with simply observing, that it is 
only to be considered as an introduc- 
tion to more interesting details ; and 
that in pointing out at the commence- 
ment a few of the most important of 
the physical difficulties to be encoun- 
tered by the settlers, it has been our 
chief object to exhibit ultimately in a 
more striking manner the obstacles 
that have been overcome by enterprize 
and industry. 


* It t* estimated that the exptfose of ertcting a 
pior would not be very considerable. 

Vot. XVII. 4 O 
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THE PASSAGE OF TIlE RED SEA. 

By the Bi^t Rev. Reginald HebeVy hord Bivhop of Calcutla. 


With heat overlabour’d and the length of wayj 
On Ethan’s beach die Ixmds of Israel lay. 

’Twas silence all, ^ sparkling sands along, 
iSave where: the locust trill’d her feeble song ; 

Or blended soft in drowsy cadence, fell 
The wave’s low whisp^ or the aunel’s bell.— 

’Twas silence adl !— the flocks for^lter fly 
Where, Waving liglit, the acacia shadows He ; 

Or where, from far, the flatt’ring vapours make 
The noon-tide semblance of a misty lake ; 

While the mute swmn, in careless safety i^read. 

With arms enfolded, and dejected head. 

Dreams o’^ fais woi^drous call, his lineage high, 

And, late reveal’d, his diildren’s destiny 
For, not in v£un, in thraldom’s darkest Ixnir, 

Had ^>ed from Amram’s sons the word of pow’r ; 
i ^or^t’d the dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy wa}^ ; 

With reptile war asseil their proud diodes, 

And fitiar the glAnt p<nn|iof Egypt’s gods. 

Oh, bdpless Oods 1 who nought avail’d to shield ^ 
From fiery rain your loan’s f^vourM field ! — 

Ob, helpless Gods ! who Saw the curdled blood 
Taint the rare lotus of your ancient flood. 

And fourfold night the wondmng earth enchain. 

White Menmcm’s orient harp was heard in vain f— 
Such musing held the tribes, till now the west 
With milder influence on thebr temples prest ; 

And that portentous cloud, wtedi all the day 
Hung its daik curtain o’er their weary way, 

(:flMd<md by day, a friendly flame by night), 

Roll’d badt ite mis^ veil, and kindled into light.— 
Sofi fell theeve ; but ere the day was d<me, 

Tall, waving streak’d the level sun. 

And wide and daik along th* horiaon red. 

In sandy sur^ the risusg desert^pread. — 

“ Mark^ Israel, mark !”<MOn that strange sight intent. 
In breathless terror every eye waabenl ; 

And busy fKtkm’ie undistinguish’d hum, 

And female shric^aros^ diey come, they come !” 
They come, diey come I in scintillattng show. 

O’er the dark mass the brazen lances glow ; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combing 
As deepens or extends the long tumultuous line ; 

And fancy’s keener glance ev’n now may trace 
•The threatening aspects of each mingl’d race !— 

For many of coal*4>lack tribe and cany spear. 

The hireling guards of Misraim’s throne were there. 
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From distant Cush they troop’d, a warrior train, 

Siwah’s green ble and Lennar's mar^y plain ; 

On either wing their fiery coursers check 
The parch’d and sinewy sons of Amalek ; 

While dose behind, inur’d to feast on blood. 

Deck’d in Behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shaugalla strode, 

’Mid blazing bdms and bucklers rough with goJcU 
Saw ye how swift the scythed -chariots roll’d ? 

Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates. 

Old Thebes bath pour’d tlirough all her hundred gates. 

Mother of armies! — How the emeralds glow’d 
Where, Hush’d with power and vengeance, Fharoah rode ; 

And stol’d in white those brazen wheels before, 

Osiris’ ark his swarthy’ wizards bore j • 

And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry, 

ITie priestly sistnim murmur’d— Victory ! 

Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s gloom ? 

Whom come ye forth to combat?— warriors, whoip? - 
These flocks and herds — this faint and weary train, 

Red from the scourge and recent from the chain. 

God of the poor, the pom* and friendless save L 
Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave ! 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 

The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin tlirong the weeping train ; 

'rheir cloudy guide moves on — ** and must we swim the main ?” 
’Mid the light spray flieir snorting camels stood,. 

Nor lath’d a fetlock in the nauseous flood — 

He comes— their leader comes ! tlte man of God 
O’er the wide waters liJfls bis mighty rod. 

And onward treads— The circling waves retreat, r 
In bom'se deep murmur^ from his holy feet ; 

And the chas’d surges, inly roaring, show 
llie hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and witli hearts that swell, 

Down, down they pass — a steep and slippery dell — 

Around them rise, in pristine cliaos hurl’d 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world : 

And flowers that blush beneath tlie ocean greet^ 

And cave^ the sea-calves’ low rooEd haunt, are seen. 

Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread ; 

The beetling wat^ storm above their head : ' ^ 

While betund r^res the sinking day. 

And sheds on Edom’s hills its latest ray. ^ 

Yet not from Israel fled the &iendly light. 

Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night. 

Still in their van, along that dreattfui road. 

Blaz’d broad and fierce the brandisiv’d torch of God. 

Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave. 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave. 

While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 

Warm every cheek and dance in every eye, 

To them alone, for Misraim’s^wizard train. 

Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain i 
Clouds heap’d on clouds, their struggling sight confii^e, 

A tenfold darkness broods above their line. 
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Yet on they faare, hy reckless vengedOce letl. 

And range unooBscious throng the ocean’s bed, 

HU midway now^ that strange and hery form 
l^ow’d his dread visage lightening throng the storm ; 
With withering splendpur blasted all tlieir might, 

And brake their chariot wheels, and marr’d their coursers 
•• Fly, Misridm, fly !**— The ravenous floods they see, 
And, fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 

Fly, Misraim, fly !** — From Edom’s coral strand. 
Again the pn^het stretch’d his dreadful wand 
With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 

And all is wavea^N^ dark mid lonely deep ; 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 

As mortal wailing swell’d the nightly blast : 

And strange and sad dte wbisp^dng breezes bore, 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

Oh 1 welcome came the mdra, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by th’avenging flood ! 

Oh ! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The'driHed wreck of Zoan^S pride below 
The mangled limbs of men^ tbe broken car, 

A few iad r^cs of 'a nation’s war : ■ ^ 

’ i hi?Ahsy«liow lew ! Then, soft as Elim’s we0»^ 

•Tbe precious tears of new-bom fcaedom fell ; 
j , And b% whose harden’d hemrt adike had borne 

Th^ bouse of bondage and th* oppressor’s scorn, 

^ The stubbmn slave, by hope’s new beams siibdued, 

In fal^^ng accents spbb’d his gratitude — 

. Till kindling into warmer zeal around, 

^ '^e virgin timbrel wak’d its silver sound, 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

^ The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam’s breast ; 

^e, with bai'e arms, and fixing on the sky, 

Th® dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

PourM on the winds Of heaven her wild sw’eet harmpny. 
« Where npw,” she i^ng, &e tall Eg^tian speer, 

■ ** On *s sunlike shield^ and Zoan’s chariot, where 1 

Above their ranks the whelming wat^s spread. 

** Shout, Israel, for the X>OFd hath triumph^ !” 

And evei^ pause between, as Miriam sang, 

.^jjFrom tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang. 

And loud and far their stormy chorus ^read. — 

“ Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed ! '* 


HYMN. 

the taine^ 

IJy cool Silo^hn’s shady fountain^ 

How sweet the lily grows 1 
How sWeet the br^th on yonder mountain. 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! 

Lo ! such the child whose young devotion, 
The paths of peace has trod; 

Whose secret soul’s instinctive motion. 
Tends upward to his God. 


[JimE, 
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By cool Siloam's ^dy fouatain. 

The lily roust decay ; 

The rose that blooms on yonder urountain 
Must shortly fade away. 

A little wliile, the bitter morrow 
Of man’s maturer age 
Will shake the soul with cank’ring sorrow. 

And passion’s stormy rage. 

Oh Tliou ! whose every year, untainted ^ 

In changeless virtue shone. 

Preserve the flowers thy grace has jdanted, 

And keep them still thine own. 


iSrljtrta of l$oo&o. 


The Wonders of Elora; or the Narra^ 
live of a Journey to the Temples 
and Dwellings excavated out of a 
Mountain of GranitOy and extending 
upwards of a Mile and a Quarter y 
at Eloruy in the EasUTnditSy hy the 
Route of Poonay Ahmed-nugguVy and 
Tokuy returning by Aurangabad ; 
with some General Observations on 
the People and Country* By John 
B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay 
Native Infantry, and late in the 
Military Service of His Highness 
the Rajah of Nagpore. London, 
1824. 

The excavated temples of Elora 
have never yet been shewn to the 
public in a familiar and popular view, 
if we except the slight sketches that 
have been taken by several passing 
travellers. Nevertheless, they may 
justly be ranked amongst the wonders 
of the world, for they are second to 
the pyramids alone as monuments of 
human labour, and are probably not 
much below them in antiquity. The 
disorganized state of the country in 
which these temples are situated has 
doubtless been the chief cause of their 
having been so little visited by our 
countrymen ; and we certainly think 
that it reflects credit upon the enter- 
prizing spirit of Captain Seely, that 
he did not hesitate to prosecute his 
researches, though travelling without 


a military escort in a land of free- 
booters. 

The first hundred pages of the 
volume are occupied by a cursory 
journal of the author’s travels into 
different parts of India, the better to 
enable him to describe the manners, 
customs, and various other peculia- 
rities of the ctfuntrfes he had visited. 
The next two hqpdred and thirty 
pages are devotee! to his principal 
object, the description of the famous 
temples of Elora, and some general 
remarks upon the flindoo Pantheon ; 
and the remaining two hundred and 
twenty pages cemsist of miscellaneous 
observaticHis upon India in general, 
communicating particularly the au- 
thor’s views in r^ard to missionary 
exertions. ' 

Captain Seely is doubtless a man of 
observation and intelligence; but he 
has given us rather too much of him- 
self ; his egotism appears indeed even 
in the best passages of his volume. 
It is too evident, also, that his pre- 
possess^ns against the missionaries 
have betrayed him into great inconsis- 
tencies in regard to the Hindoo cha- 
racter. Sometimes our poor heathen 
subjects are described by him as most 
grossly vicious, and at others as all 
perfection. Such is invariably the 
result of prejudice. We shall not 
dwell, however, upon these portions 
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of our author ’9 wprJ^ b^| allo^ him 
to oouduct us imme&%^y to £k>ra. 

The following passage is fkscriptire 
of hb sensatioos first coming in 
sight of tlieso wfiiiderfiil< relics of 
antiquity 'j 

Coneeiveilhe burst of surprise at sud- 
denly coming upon a stupendous temple, 
witmn a large open court, hewn out ^ 
the solid rock, with all its jparts p^ect 
ai^ beautiful, standing proddly alone 
upon its native bed, and detach^ from 
the neighbouring mountaia a spacious 
'&nea all round, nearly 250 feet deep, and ^ 
150 feet broad ; this"'' unrivalled fene rear- 
ing itSirOckyi head to a height of nearly 
100 feet, ite bi^tb about. 145 feet, by 62 
broad, having well-formed doorways win- 
dows, staircas^ io its upper floor, jcon- 
tainhig large rooms w'a smo^^^hd 
pcdial^ sur&ce, regularly ^divideitf 
rows of pillars. The wh^ bulk td* 
immense bi^ock of isolated excavation, being 
upwards of 500 feet in circumference, .and, 
ei^ordinaiyas it may apji^, baviitgb^- 
yoad its arcMithK^ hmilboiQe figure gal- 
Imes, or Tijraiu^, wppqrted ^y rc^lar 
pillars, with comK^bnents hewn out of 
the bout^lhiry contaimrtg"4^ curioiis 
giguitic figures of the Hindoo niytbolo^. 

ifi^le. jthree ^^leries jn confinutty, 
enclosing .the arciv, and occupy the 
almost in^iodibic of riearii UO feet 
of excavated hjcky being; updti the ave- 
r^, about tbirteewleef^ two ^n^ies brdad 
all iij l^gbt fouf^n feet and 

a .hal^ti^wb>^^j||sitively these again 
are excavate mae latge rooms. \Vithin 
the court, oppo^ii^^U]^ galleries, or 
▼inindas, staoidBlikfiyte'the’Froud, wo rider- 
fully towering majesty^a mighty 

fabric of rocL mrpassed by no relic of 
anti^ity in mSS^Mown world. This brief 
oatUne^ill impart^to’ the'reader some idea 
of the Wonder* pf Eloira ! and if these 
temples do pot ip the mind emo- 

tions of astonishnront a^d delight, I have 
quit^ misunder^i^&y oWn feelings. To 
build the Pantheon, the Parthenon at 
Ath^a^ Sk Peter’s at Korney our own 
Paul’s, or a Fonthill Abbey, is a task qf 
science and labour; but we understand 
Aow it b done, how it proceeds, and hOw 
it is finished : hut to Conceive for a mo- 
ment a body of men, however mimerons, 
with a spirit h(^e\&r invincible, and re- 
sources however ^at, attack a solid 
mountain of rock, in most parts 100 feet ' 
high, and excavating, by the slow process 
of the chisel, a temple like the one I have 
faintly described, with its galleries, nr 
pantheon; its vast area, and indescribable 
mass of sculpture and carving in endless 
profusion ; the work appears beyond 
belief, and the mind is bewildered in 
amazement. 


I think the^ c^vemed temples of Elora* 
far surpass, in labour, d^gn, &c., any 
of' the ancient buildings that have im- 
pT^sed our minds with adnnration; nmr 
do I ddnk they yield the palm of su- 
periorly to any thing we are told of in 
Egypt; but that is a point I leave to 
beOier judges, antiquaries and critics. My 
task is fiiithfolly,. to record what I haim 
seen; and if any bm%t of adnnration 
escsqie me at the recital, it is but a mo- 
mentary acknowledgment of what my 
feelings were, at the time of surveying 
these stupendous caves. It is but a tem- 
ppiary interrupti^ at the worst, and 
should the reader participate in my sensa- 
tion^ it is none at all* 

Aft^ this burst of enthusiasm, our 
author proceeds to measure the va- 
rious parts of the building with a de- 
gree 4>f minuteness which is scarcely 
accordant to the popular and familiar 
view lie proposed tp^ furnish. Writ- 
ten descriptions of any buildings, how- 
ever magnificent their structure, must 
be man^d with great ,adroitn^$ to 
prevent then* becoming tiresome. ‘We 
think, therefore, that if the = writ®* 
hqd embellished his volumes with a few 
additional plates of, these j^upepdous 
cxcavatiftBS insteadof so many pages of 
dry measitfOUient six feet by finkf) &c. 
&c., he would ^ven his rtoders a 
far more correct of the general, 
and. even par tiariar effect of the luighiy 
objects he has be^ endeavouring to 
d^ribe. He also by far too co- 
p^s and d^use in his history and 
delineations of the^ Hindoo deities. 
A work should be either popular or 
scientific; i| must always be difficult 
to unite the two* In making these ob- 
servations, however, it is not our wish 
to throw discredit on the work before 
us, which undoubtedly is the best and 
most popular publication that has yet 
appeared on the subject of the ex-- 
cavated temples of Elora. It is not 
every one that can write like Eustace. 

As our author det®mined upon 
miffing some stay at Elora to prose- 


* It must be recollected thatKeylas is but one 
out of aliout a dozen that are hewn OJt of this 
mountain. A range of distinct habitations and 
temples extend along the line, to the right and 
left, for more than a mile and a quarter, in a di- 
rection neatly north and sputh. 
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cate his researches^ it neces^y 
for him to. enter into a n^ociation 
with the Brahmins who resided in the 
temples. He has given ns the follow- 
ing history of this ludicrous afl^ir ; 

I will now give the piece of diplomacy 
between the high contracting powers : it 
is short and explanatory, as all btnte 
oughtto be. Whether there is any ability 
or address tn the official document, is left 
to the better judgment of any of those 
gentlemen who lately met at Vercaia, 
should this work have the good fortune ta 
fall into such- hands. 

Article 1 . The great hall of the temple 
is to be entirely evacuated by the fakeers 
of all orders, and the portico at the en- 
trance to be likewise freed of all intruders. 
—Agreed to ; but that my servants are on 
no account or pretence to cook meat, or 
smoke tobacco, within the walls. 

Article 2. That free ingress and egre^^ 
are to be allowed to the devotees at certain 
hours for the Ling worehip of M^a Deo, 
situated in one of the small rooms. Agreed 
to ; but the priest and pilgrims are to pro- 
ceed down the hall by the side aisles, and 
not ttirough the larger or ceatre t>ne. 
Agreed to. ‘ 

Article 3. That one spring of water, is 
solely appropriated to my purposes, and 
no other to be polluted in any way what- 
ever by ine or my people. Agreed to. 

Ara<^ 4. Tllat no foul sheep, kid, or 
other anim^il, b to be slaughtered near any 
of the temples, but one hundred yards dis- 
tant, in front of the ground where my tent 
is pitched; that the cooking is to take 
place a few yards outsido the wall of the 
front entrance. Agreed to. 

(Signed) Somekee Ram Vystn^, 

1810 . Br^man. 

Bhumesheai;jee, Sunassee. 
Gopal-Dass, Gossein.r 
Indurvirakumee, Voiragee. 

On my part Nulla Rao, 
Brahman and Pundit. 


tion and worship ; so it wilt he flCeavrlie- 
ther kee^ng my salt beef au Was 
necessary. » 

Smce the visit of Capt. Sedy, the 
circumstances of the country which 
contains these imperishable mono- 
ments of Hindoo idolatry have greatly 
changed. The ^strict is now placed 
uVider British protection, and is conse- 
quently no longer^ ii^estedby roving 
tends, whose occupati^ for many 
years has been plunder and devastation. 
Our countrymen are now at liberty to 
explore at leisure the most gigantic and 
perhaps most perfect relics of ancient 
superstition. By comparing these 
wonderful remains with the, similar 
tempW and idolatrous ^mbols of 
ancient Egypf^»\ which the ,last few 
years have likewise opened fo our in- 
spection, much may be possibly efiedr. 
ed to bring to li^t the history of the 
earliest ages. The labours of our an- 
tiquaries have been hitherto cc^ucted 
in the dark with little or no encoumge- 
raent, and it spe^s well for their’pene- 
tration judgment that innch has 

been accompUshed. ,^ey are at length, 
tewever, be^ning to work in amine 
that is replete with the ridiest trea- 
sures, but one which undoubtedly 
mands the qualificatiapof an expansive 
miml. Far as we must Always be from 
undervaluing the advantages fo be dcs 
rived from the patiehV of Sans- 
crit literature,^ we think,, at the^me 
time, that a single glance at these 
palpaWe produ^ote 'of the first ages 
of the, world, will do more to unravel 


In tiiis treaty, it will be observed, no 
reference made to knowing the 
abhorrence they have even to themame of 
it : however accidentally or slightly allud- 
ed to, the mere mention of it will put a 
high caste Hindoo into a cold sweat of 
horror, and cause his countenance to as- 
sume a livid colour • they will spit on the 
ground at the moment, that their breath 
may not be contaminated with the dread- 
ful sound. 1 had salt provisions with me, 
but it would have been a cruelty to have 
outraged their feelings by letting them 
know it ; nor would it have been a very 
wise or very safe thing to have informed 
them I had such an article in my posses- 
sion. In one of the front rooms, near the 
balcony over the gateway, is the bull 
Nundi himselfy the daily object of adora- 


di^culties . and dash truth upon the 
mind, than the perusal of mulf^li^l 
tomes surcharged, as they mostly are, 
with' the absurdities, corruptions, and, 
fabulous stories of comparatively mo- 
dern times. 

Capt, Seely has ventured a few spe- 
culations illustrative of certain histo- 
rical passages in* sacred writ, which, 
whether correct or otherwise, may open 
the way to further elucidation. We 
subjoin the following as a specimen : 

Figures of monkeys and peacocks are 
found carved in many of the temples. 
Both these animals are held in high vene- 
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station^ the ;{i([^l|!«e. #rd^ .are, 
issued, by tt^ no 

moiestation be offered to them. On this 
subject a curious (xnnddence oceuis in 
the first book of^ 10th chapter, 32d 

verse : , " 

« For tiM king fadff/lat ste a' navy of 
Thar^ifih (l^rsus), with the navy of 
Hinon (Tyre). Once in dirce years' batoe 
the pav^ of Tharshish, biinging gold ami 
stle^, jvory, andape^ and peacocks.’* 

It is singular that 'a people so remote 
, from each other should disldncHy toention 
^^ese animals only ; and a natural ques« 

" tion arises on it ; what purpose could 
Solomon Import apes and peacocks? On 
this question an pbservalion or two maybe 
hazard^. We know that the Hindoos 
were i^ctly :fi}i1>idden, under severe pe- 
nal|ie8, fibm passing beyond the Indus. 
Instances' are known whei^ Hiix^bqa^ of. 
high character, proceeding on efpbassii^' 
to Persia, have for a tiibe been degrade 
from iheir caste. It-ls very probable that 
many of the supe^titiomi the 

V ’ Viu.S ' u / \ u- , , 


tiafu^ and other narions who held com-* 
jpun^dlW with India by Suez and ^ 
bcHTowed " numy of dieir 
deities and customs from ancient India. 
The Hindoos being likewise forbidden to 
goon board of ship, it appears impos^le 
that could have adopted the forms or 
idq|i of odier natrcms. Th^ can neither 
migrate to rfi^aat >ixmntries, nor do they 
intenmury with foreigners; neither does 
thexr religicNB admit of proselytes^ or con- 
verted ' •’’»> 

Any tbingt^^at tends to open our 
minds' to the political or reH^ous hi^i- 
tory of the earliest peiioils, and more 
particularly to throw upon ob« 
score p^ss^s in that volume which, a 
few days hgp, was happily designated 
in Barliament us the most b^utiful 
history of ike worW,” will always be 
attended to With Interest^ and venera- 
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At^tedal General Court of Proprietors 
was held at ffie ^^suln’i^ House on the 
^6th May, at which a, resolni^ was 
agreed to, • granting a spiteial allowance of 
£300 pw annum; to each, pif the Carnatic 
Coinii|issloner% in addition to ^eir.oidi- 
nary salaiy qfi ^X,5<^, Tliis grant was 
mad s in considtfW^^ (ff the additiooal 
du^ of adjusting the debts between^ i^e 
credi|ors of the late Rajah of Tapjqre 
and EastvXpdia Company, being aboqt 
to be placed in dieir hands by a ,bin now 
pen^g in Parliament* .... 

In answer to>seyeral questions respecting 
the papers, mrdetodto be.prin^, relating 
to die admirnstmtion of the Jdaiquess of 
Hastings, ffie ^^lainuan .inforoaed the 
Court that w«^.veiry.ToIiiqtii|ipus, qnd 
were classed under did followi^.^ad^ : 

1. The XCepaul war, 2. The , 

and Midiratta War, 3. Hie. 
between the bouse of Palm» and Co*.!aad ■ ' 
the Nizam of Hy^zabad ; and 4. Tiiq,fi- 
nances of The C^ainnan was not 

able to fix any determinate time when these 
papers would be ready for distribution. 

A, brief conversation next took place on 
the subject pf the Palembang Prize - 
n^odey ; affer wbidi the Chmrman advert- 
^ to a case diat had been lately lu^ught 
into tbe Court of King’s Bench, in which 
two persona of the names of Taggart and 
Bascombe were prosecuted for taking the 


sum of jglOOfrom wn individu^ named 
Bennett, on condHioh they would 
procure liim k coiniftisiSori in fbe^Coih- 
pany^ J forces. ’ The ^ituiiissioD was ‘ pro- 
cur^, ‘arid Bfei^bikt was now un Ensign 
on the Bengal' Esfirtdisbm^iit.'^ On the 
facts beiiig ' exafisihl^* Taggart was a#* 
quitted, and Bascombe fOuw ^ilty. The 
appdihttoent, ft appeared, was conferred 
t^Fpugfa the nomitteffoh ’ of ot Hon. Di- 

bn wf^ edndhet, ♦ however, ny 
im^te^btijbMd.bb cast. He' waSs, iot- 
lisoirt antious that toe mailer 
shduldifte ibvesrigat^by the Proprietors, 
In OohSpqiience of ' his ’wish, the trial 
would l^d before them, and a motion 
would’ be irtade on the subject at the next 
GenetftKJrfort. 

Tlie Resolution of the Cotfrt of Direc- 
tor of toe 25th May relative to toe trUns-* 
action then read. The chief point it 
contained'^ was a ddchiratibU',’' thaC Mr. 
Benh^ to 'Wboin tob^ commission had 
been givex^ was' ignoraiVt of tlrd niaVmer 
in which it had been obtained,’ the order 
whfch subjected persons -procuring situa- 
tions improperly to removal and prosecu- 
tion, tooUld be suspended in his fovour, 
he not Being a fit subject for penalties. 

The Court toed adjourned. 

The biteness of the month has com- 
pelled us to present our readers with a 
mere abstract of the debate. It will be 
given at length in our next number. 
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CALCUTTA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting which was held on the 
19th of November, some very interesting 
communications were laid before the So- 
ciety by the Secretary from Mr. Moor- 
croft. One of these, dated so far back as 
August 1822, describes an umbelliferous 
plant called prangos, and employed in the 
fomi of hay as a winter fodder for sheep 
and neat cattle. It is a native of Draz, 
from whence Mr, JVIoorcroft sent a large 
quantity of the seed, and several speci- 
mens of the dried herb, to the Govern- 
ment. The greater part of this highly 
interesting despatch lias been forwarded to 
the Honourable Court of Directors for 
the Board of Agriculture of Britain ; the 
rest has been distriliutcd by the Superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden, with tlie 
view of affording every possible chance of 
success in rearing the plant. Unfortu- 
nately those whicli were sown at tise 
Botanic Garden did not come up, cor is 
it likely that any part of the present des- 
patch will vegetate, as the seeds w^e 
more than a year old when they were re- 
ceived. The plant is described as being 
highly nutricious and fattening, and v/hat 
would render it invaluable in England, it 
destroys the liver-fluke, which kills so 
many thousands of sheep annually. If it 
is considered that in addition to the above 
valuable prop^ies the prangos yields a 
vast cro(^ endures thzqpgh many yeare, 
and admits of being cultivated on land of 
the roost poor and unpromising quality, 
the plant deserves to be ranked among the 
most important in rural economy that has 
ever been discovered. Dr. WalUch calls 
it ]>ra7igo$. The other letter 

was dated from fcishmeer, the 8th of 
July last, and contains a number of ex- 
tremely valuable and interesting observa- 
tions on the fruits cultivated there, whic^i 
consist princip^ly of apples, pears, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, mul- 
berries, w^nuts, pomegranates, and al- 
monds, with their numerous varieties. 
With the view of introducing these rich^ 
into Hindoostan, Mr. Mborcroft recom- 
mends that a small nursery should be 
C'-tablished in the Shalimar of Penjower, 
a garden which was established by a for- 
mer Governor of the province of Kash- 
meer, and belongs now, with the adjoin- 
ing country, to Raja Puteeala, who, it 
appeal^ derives no revenue from it, nor 
ever visits it. The garden is about twenty- 
three days* journey from Kashmeer, three 
from &ibbatoo to the south, and about 
nine from Delhi. 

The Society concurring in the outline 
of this plan, have resolved to make a 
Asiatic Jour n. — No. 10-, 


repr^ntation on tlie subject to the Su- 
preme Government. An interesting ac- 
count is also given o( the manner in wl>ich 
the surface of water is made available for 
the purposes of gardening in that fertile 
country, by detaching a part of the banks 
of lakes, and forming them into floating, 
flexible beds, sometimes of very consider- 
able extent, on which cucumbers, melons, 
and water-melons of a superior size and 
flavour are had iu greater quautidi^ 
These singularly constructed floats are 
sometimes surrounded with a floating 
hedge made of reeds, and they are towed 
from one place to another as it suits the 
convenience of the proprietor, whose chief 
risk app^rs to rest on the frequency with 
which these moveable gardens are stolen 
away, apd the diflSculty of recognizing 
property among so many others of precise- 
ly the same shape and size. 

A letter was also read from Mr, D. 
Scott, at Cooch Behar, describing a very 
ingenious, cheap, and successful method, 
invented .by him, of rising cauliflowei-s, 
peas, attti pc^toes, during the rainy sea- 
son, and applicable, probably, to mo‘ t of 
the other sorts of vegetables. The princi- 
pal feature of his /plan consists in pro- 
tecting tlie roots of the plants froin the 
pernicious effects of too much moisture. 

A letter was read from Lord Amherst, 
in reply to an address from the Presideitt, 
voted at the last meeting, siguifyifj^'his 
Lordship’s and Lady Amherst’s com- 
pliance with the unanimous wishes of ^ 
Society, to become their patron and pa- 
troness, in succession to tdie Marqujess aukl 
Marchioness of Hastings. ' His Lordship 
observed that he and Lady Amherst feft 
the warmest interest- in the objects Ifm- 
braced by the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, and would be proud to-flud 
themselves associated widi those patriotic 
individuals, w'hose pursuits are directed 
to the substantial and permanent improve- 
ment of thd British tenitwy in India. 

A communication from Mr. Clunnery 
announced tliat the portrait of their late 
patroness would be finished towards the 
close of the year. 

Dr. C. Abel, W. Petrie, Esq., and 
Baboo Prusunno Cumar Thakoor, were 
elected members of the Society. 

FRENCH* ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the French Asiatic 
Society, held about the end of April, me 
President opened the proceedings by reld-' 
ing a letter from the Duke of Orleans, in 
which he expressed his regret at being 
unable to assist at this year’s*meeting, 
but assured tlie Society of his strenuous 
VoL. XVII. 4 P 
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sypporl, and his best wishes for their suc- 
cess in propagating the knowledge of the 
Chinese, Hindoo, Sanscrit, and other 
Asiatic tongues in the colleges in France. 
The Secretary then proceed to read a 
long report on the success of those en- 
gaged in the discovery of Asiatic manu- 
scripts, and the progress made in perfect- 
ing types for printing those <dready re- 
ceived in Europe. He entered largely on 
the obstacles to be encountered in pivo- 
curing copies, as the originals w'ere gene- 
rally deposited in tlie archives of the 
churches in Asia, and strictly guarded by 
the Bramins, whose prejudices it was 
difficult to vanquish. Many manuscripts 
have alr^y been translated into Latin 
during the present year, among which is 
one by Monsieur Stanislaus Julien, who, 
in little more thaq a year, has made in- 
credible progress in tlie knowledge of the 
AsiaUc languages, and translated Meng- 
tseu into Latin. The Secretary proceeded 
to compliment the British, whose re- 
searches had been very successful, and 
to acknowledge the favours the So- 
ciety had received from tlie literati of 
Germany, and other countries, in aid of 
their laudable exertions in introducing 
into Europe the literature of those coun- 
tries which gave birth to liumture and the 
arts. 

MANUFACTUEE OF INDIGO IV BEKGAl.. 

The plant when cut is tied up in bun- 
dles of a given size, which is determined 
by a chain being passed round them. 
These are carefully placed in the steeping- 
vat as soon after they are cut as possible, 
and pieces of wood being placed over 
them, to keep them down when the steep- 
ing shall have caused them to swell, the 
water is poured over them. When the 
water is equally covered with a scum or 
froth, it is considered time to pour it off, 
and this is done by pulling out a spiggot 
from the steeping vat, and allowing the 
water to run into another vat in front of 
and below the fii^t. The water is then of 
a light green colour, and if covered in 
many places with a light copper-coloured 
scum, a good opinion is formed of the 
produce of the vat. This vat is about 
three or four feet deep, and from fifteen 
to thirty men, acc ording to its sire, 
jump into it, and with sticks, with which 
they are provided for the purpose, violent- 
ly agitate the water. This process is 
c^led beating. After it has been con- 
tinued for some time, the whole of the 
v^ become covered with a light blue 
froth, standing sometimes for a foot or 
mosre above its surface. A* few drops of 
oil precipitate all this, and die beating is 
continued until no *more froth risei and 
when the contents of the vat have as- 
sumed a black colour the operation is dis. 
continued. The object of thus beatin<r 


die liquor is to facilitate and eixpedite the 
separation of die blue from the evanescent 
yellow colour, firom the junction of which 
the light- green colour before alluded to is 
formed, and to determine the /ccw/a, which 
afterwards is the indigo, to the bottom of 
the vat. After being allowed to steep for 
a sufficient time to precipitate the fecula, 
the water is carefully drawn off by remov- 
ing one peg at a time from the front of the 
vat, and the indigo is left at the bottom. 
After this the laat spiggot is taken out, 
and the indigo, still in a liquid state, is 
conveyed to another, called the settling 
vat. Here it is separated from the remain- 
der of the water, and from hence it is after- 
wards conveyed to the boiler. After boil- 
ing for a sufficient time, it is idlowed to pass 
from the boiler, through a piece of gauze, 
into a channel, which conveys it to th^ 
drying house. Here it is received in the 
state of a thick jelly upon pieces of 
cotton, through which any remaining 
w^ater drains. After this has been suffi- 
ciently done, it is placed in frames to be 
pressed, and when the indigo becmn&s 
sufficiently pressed, it is taken from these 
and cut into tlie shape in which we see it. 
The cakes are then dried in the shade, 
which requires a considerable time, and are 
afterwards packed up in boxes of a speci- 
fic weight. 

An indigo concern of from 5 to 6,000 
biggahs of land, will re<j[uire from 2,500 
to 3,000 people during the manufacturing 
season. The persons ebtefiy employed 
are natives of the hill districts, and appear 
to be a more active and industrious race of 
men than those of the plains, working 
more willingly, and free from many of 
the prejudices of the latter. They are of 
a low stature, with compressed features 
and flat noses. Tlie price of labour is 3| 
rupees a month, and from this their frugsU 
habits enable them to form a fund to take 
home with them. " 

CAPT, parley’s rifle ROCKETS. 

To those interested or curious in the 
important matter of yesterday’s (Dec. 13) 
exhibition at Dum-Dum, where the first 
practical experiment of Capt. Parlby’s 
rifle rocket was undertaken by express 
desire of autliority, the result must be 
most gratifying. Tbe display took place 
in presence of General Hardwick, 'Com- 
mandant of the Bengal Artillery, who is 
now- on the eve of embarking for Europe, 
of Colonel Casement, and many civiHans 
and officers, who could not fkil to expe- 
rience a pleasing and proud satisfaction at 
the complete success of an experiment of 
which the ingenious and scientific indivi- 
dual has himself just cause for exultation, 
and his masters good reason to be gratified. 
The short notice, only a few days since, 
on which Capt. Parlby had to prepare, 
speaks much of the activity and ready 
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resources of the department, which is di- 
rected under his sole management. > ^ 

The range of the rockets from their 
respective distances of 600, 800, 1,000, 
and 1,760 yards, was in general most 
beautiful ; and, in the ultimate result, es- 
tablishes unquestionably the superiority of 
Capt. Parlby’s rifle rocket. A very small 
portion of them exploded, from causes 
attributable, we understand, to the great 
haste in which at so short a notice they 
were necessarily prepared. A few were 
fired from a tube placed at a no less 
distance from the target than one mile ! 
one of which, at this amazing dis- 
tance, penetrated the target ; two others, 
ranged in fine parallel lines, even over 
the target, one of these to the distance of 
2,300, and the other 2,400 yards. To the 
professional man it were needless to offer 
remarks on the consequences deducible 
from this successful experimental result in 
the department of projectiles. The state 
and service at laige can be no less inte- 
terested on a practical question of this 
kind, extending, as it does, its import- 
ance to the science in general, and our 
regret is proportionably awakened at 
knowing that the experiment, submitted 
so long back to our late Noble Comman- 
der-in- Chief as 1815, and before the Con- 
greve rocket had reached India, should 
not earlier have been put to the test. 

It is to be hoped, that some individual 
of office, or of the ordnance branch, will 
publish, for their brother officers, a correct 
table of yesterday’s rocket practice, and 
that hereafter a comparative trial may be 
exhibited on the same ground with the 
Congreve and Capt. Parlby’s rifle rocket. 
—[Co/. John Bull, 

The follow ing is an accurate account of 
the ninge, &c., of the rocket fired by me 
on the 1st of December, before Major 
Wood, Capt, Oliver, and Capt. Nichel- 
son, &c. 

Length of the tul)e through which the 
rocket was fired, 16 feet. — Elevation 18 
degrees. — Range to the 1st graze where 
the rocket lodged, 1,473 yards, 2 feet. — Pe- 
netnition into the ground exactly five 
feet. 

The size of the rocket is that whicli 
according to Pyrofcechnical rules is deno- 
minated a 1^ pounder, a leaden ball of 
the diameter of the mould being Uiat 
weight; but a rocket of this size when 
filled with composition and complete w^tli 
its head, stick, &c., weighs about 5 pounds 
8 ounces. 

From the penetration of the rocket 
into the ground at the distance of 1,473 
yards from the place from which it was 
fired, it may be presumed that had the 
rocket been thrown at a higher elevation, 
the range would have been extended 
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beytmd a mile. The range of 4he Iswger 
rockets is expected to be 3,000 yards. 

Samuel Parlbv, Model Master. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE DAWK. 

Whilst the anxiety of the public, both in 
England and in India, has been directed 
to plans for facilitating tlie intercourse 
between the two countries through the 
medium of steam vessels, we sire gratified 
to learn that the attention of the Bombay 
Government has^ been engaged in an ob- 
ject no less important, but more' easy of 
attainment, namely, the improvement of 
the internal intercourse of India. A 
plan, we understand, is now under ‘ex- 
periment for mounting the Dawk, in the 
line of cumtnunication with Calcutta, to 
be conveyed at the rate of eight miles an 
hour on the average. We are not aware 
of the existence of any difficulty to the 
success of the measure, and to its prose- 
cution e'^en during the Monsoon ; and 
entertain no doubt that when the riders 
shall have been trained to their duty, and 
the machine brought to its regular opera- 
tion, that between many of the stages, if 
not the whole, the Dawk may be con- 
veyed at the rate of at least ten miles an 
hour, which, taking the distance to be 
run at 1,300 miles, give only six days as 
the period w ithin which the correspondence 
can be carried on betw^een the two Presi- 
dencies ; a facility of intercoiUBe involv- 
ing advantages of no ordinary considera- 
tion, equally of a political and commer- 
cial nature.--{ Bom. Gaz„ Nov. 19. 

meteorology. 
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BiSCBIPlIOH OP .WEtLIKOTON VALLKT IN 

KEW soirr» wliEs. 

Wellington Valley is sitt^ate in lat. 32° 

* 32' 45'’'' south, and long. 149° 29' east. 
It bounded on the north By the Mac- 
quarie liver, on the'south by the Narugal 
Hills, on the west by the Glen Finlas 
range, and on the east by ranges of lo^ 
and fertile hills. Its extreme length, by 
computation, is about twenty- live miles ; 

' and its extrrafle breadth about tlU’ee. Bell’s 
river, a stream of considerable magnitude, 
meantlcrs tlnrough its centre, dividing it 
into a series of unconnected plains beauti- 
fully distributeil on both sides of the river, 
each containing on an average upwards of 
1,000 acres of the richest land imaginable. 
'Hie grasses and herbage are most luxu- 
riant ; and the banks of the river are, in 
many places, covered w ith an impenetra- 
ble brush of herbaceous plants. Twelve 
miles south of the confluence of Bell’s 
River and the jVIacquarie, the vafley gra- 
dually contracts, and the ruige on each 
side assumes a more elevat^ form, al- 
tliough not less fertile ; and the plains 
retain their character throughout. The 
timber trees are principally blue-gum, 
casuarina (what the settlers call the oak 
tree), and that known by the colonists 
under the name of the apple tree ; all of 
tWn exceeding any thing seen on the 
east coast. On the Glen Finlas Range 
are Sundance of cypress of very consi- 
derable dimensions, which have a most 
picturesque appearance, and resemble at 
a distance the Scotch pine. The rivers 
abound in excellent fish, many of which 
have been known to weigh upwards of 
4()lbs, ; fresh-water turtle has l>een cauglit 
weighing 15lbs, Wild fowd (amongst 
iidiich may be enumerated emus, pelicans, 
swans, ducks, teal, quail, itc. &c.) are in 
the greatest abundance ; kangaroos are mi- 
noerous. 'Fhe geology of this tract is 
very interesting ; on tlie south Imnk of tiie 
Macquarie, three miles S.E. of Mr. Ox- 
ley’s encampment, are lieds of gt ecn 
stone, containing very fine agates ; tlie 
bills bounding the valUy on the east are 
composed of mountain limestone of the 
best quality. The Glen Finlas range is 
principally formed td’ breccia, susceptible 
of a'V^ excellent iKdish ; slate has been 
observed in abidance a few miles lower 
<lown. Jasper and porphyry have been 
seen in large beds on the neighbouring 
ranges j and granite abounds on the 
ranges south-east of the valley. Glen 
Finlas presents a description of scenery 
distinct from any tiling in the hitherto 
colonized districts of Australia ; the ap- 
pearance of the dark-green cypress, and 
precipitous rock, add^ to the peaked 
forms of the mountains, is truly grand ; 
and the opening of the glen into Ae val- 
ley is magnificent. The contrast between 
the two views is indescribable. On the 


whole, die valley and surrounding coun- 
try may be justly termed one of the most 
interesting tracts ever passed over. 

NAUTICAL NOTICES. — NEW ISLANDS, &C. 

J^&tract from the Journal of the Ship Tames 

Scott, John Mackenzie, Esq., Commanderr 

duriiig a passage frum Jlcapulco towards 

Calcutta, 1823. 

On the' 13tb May, passed two ships- 
sianding to llie south-eastwafd. 

On the 3d June, at 1 40 p.m. shewed 
our colours to a brig to windward, and 
was answered by Spanish, she firing a gun 
at the same time. At 3 30 p.m. made the 
Island Guam, bearing W. by N. J N. 
distance about eight leagues ; 7 fid a.m. 
rounded the soutbermost extremity of the 
island at the distance of about two miles, 
to give the shoal, which lays otf, a good 
birth, then hauled round into Umatta 
Bay, and a Ixmt from the port enme along- 
side ; not being able to procure any ne- 
cessaries without, we remained until the 
follow’! ng day : we left that port at noon, 
And continued our voyage. 

On the 6th June, in latitude 10° 22' N. 
and longitude 139° 43' E. 

On tl»e 7th June, at two p.m. made the 
land, bearing about S. W. by S. at the 
distance of seven leagues, having run 
seven miles S.W. from the situation given 
on the 6th June.” At 6 p.m. extreme of 
land from S S.E. to S.W. appearing like 
several * groups of trees, aiid extending 
about seven le:igues in a N. W. and S.E. 
direction. I lay the south- w^esteni, in lat. 
10° 01' N., and long, per means of Chro- 
nometer and Lunar observations 139^ 35' 
E. ’ the wind veering to the E.N. E, we de- 
termined to goto tlie eastward of the isles; 
during the night steered S.F« and run 
upon that course twenty-cne miles; judg- 
ing ourselves sufficiently to the eastward, 
at 4 A.M. altered the course t» south, and 
run 3K. 4F. At daylight, 5 a.m, a smalt 
island right a-head, tacked ship, variable 
light airs and fine weather; several proa.s 
came alongside ; the natives were well 
featured, and seemed particularly inoffen- 
sive ; we gave in exchange for their manu- 
factured scarfs, &c., small pieces of iron 
hoop. This day at noon, our lat. was 9° 
57' N. and long. 139° 39' 30^^ E.; the 
southernmost island W. ^ S. three leagues, 
the nearest one W. J N. four miles; this 
I place in lat. 9° 58' N., and long., by 
means of several observations, in 139° 53' 
E. of Greenwich ; at the same time four 
more in sight to the northward, extending 
nearly N. and S. A breeze springing up, 
the proas liegan to leave us, the last one 
that left the ship left one of the natives on 
board, who was busy down below eating 
with the Sookanees ; iminedianely we got 
him to undeistand his boaf was gone, he 
put the remains of his victuals on hia head 
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and swam to the boat, although there 
•were sharks about the ship. 

On the 8th June, at 40 p.m. observed 
the bottom under tlie ship, sounded im- 
mediately after, and had sixteen fathoms ; 
the nearest island of the group bearing 
N.W. distance two leagues, kept running 
S- by W. § W. distance four miles and a 
half in irregular soundings from 6ve to 
seventeen fathoms, then deepened our 
water, no bottom at tliirty fathoms. At 2 
\5 P.M. the shoal which we passed over, 
from the mast head appeared to have a 
ridge to the eastward of us, apparently 
very shallow, and extending about two 
miles in a S.S.W, direction. 

At 6 P.M an island N. J W. six leagues, 
and a!iotber W.N. \V. same distance. 

On the 18ih June, at 9 a.m. tiie man at 
the mast head discovered a shoal and two 
locks level with the water’s edge ; in small 
sails and hauled ship to the wind, current 
running so strong to the westward, was 
set through between the two rocks with- 
out sustaining any damage ; the situation 
of wiiich I place in iat. 48° N., and long. 
1.800 33 ' E. of Greenwich; an island at 
the time in sight from the top-sail 
yard, bearing about S.S.E. 4 E distance 
six leagues, .whicii I supposed to be the 
N.W. Isle of Youl’s group; we then pro- 
ceeded through tlie Giloo, and Pitt’s Pas- 
sage. 

Hobart Tonm, Hem* 22, 1822. — “ A 
ship in rounding the South Cane vvith the 
intention of entering d’Enirecasteaux’s 
Channel, ought not to bring the South 
Cape to tlie southward of w’est, until 
Cape limney beais N. by E. in order to 
avoid two islands, and an extensive reef 
w Inch lay off’ the S.E. ptut of the entrance 
into the channel. When the ship Acta^on 
struck, the South Friar, off Tasman’s 
Head, bore E. by N, 4 N., and Par- 
tridge Island N. by E. i E. distant olF 
the S. E- point seven or eight miles. 

“ Tbc Actaeon struck, on the night of 
the 28th Octdlier, on the outer part of the 
above-mentioned dangerous reef, over 
which she beat with the loss of her rudder, 
and was wrecked on the northernmost is- 
land. This island is about two miles long, 
and half a mile broad, divided in the 
middle by a narrow neck which is over- 
flowed at low water, and separated from 
the southernmost island by a channel two 
miles broad, in which the soundings are 
from tliree to eight fathoms, with many 
shcMtl patches interspersed. From this 
latter island, which is about three quarters 
of a mile long, the reef runs off to the 
distance of at least six miles, the bearings 
of its extremitic»s, from ths island being S. 
by W. and E.S.E. 

“ As these islands have not hitherto 
borne any name, I have called them after 
the ship, the Actaeon Islands. 


“ There is a passage between fttese is- 
lands and tlie main ; but as it is intricate, 
it ought not to be attemped except in 
cases of emergency. 

“ John Mackft, 

“ CoQiinander of the late ship Actaeon.” 

Tenting, Oct. 26, 1823. — “ Speck Shcal 
has lately been examined by the Prince of 
Wal^, Eieut. Collinson, and found to 
lay five miles S.E. Grom the southern 
Calantigas, and three miles N.W. from 
Pass^e Island. It is a small rock, about 
the size of a long boat, nearly a wash with 
the water’s edge, and a small shoal of two 
fathoms round it about 100 yards each 
way, 

“ Horsburgh’s account of it is a little 
out.” 

AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 

Mr. H. Campbell, LL.D. F.AS., who 
offered his services some years ago to the 
African Company, has determined to pro- 
ceed to explore Africa at his own expense, 
the melancholy deaths of Messrs. Bow- 
dich and Belzoni having left the field of 
enterprise open in that quarter of the globe. 
Mr. Campbell has already been several 
miles up the rivers of Cameroons and Old 
Calabar, two of the supposed mouths of 
the Niger : he has also been up the Congo. 
He is an officer of the navy, and topo- 
grapher and editor of the Poems of Ossian, 
and author of several respectable works. 

RARON WRANGEl’s EXPEDITION TOWARDS 
THE NORTH POLE. 

Tliis expediton, which is equally in- 
teresting on aoiount of its object and of 
the immense difficulties attending the exe- 
cution of it, is now happily terminated in 
a manner which does the highest honour to 
the oflScers who conducted it. The tra- 
vellers were expected in the month of 
April, this year, at St. Petersburg, after 
having passed four years in the most 
desolate and inhospitable tracts of North- 
eastern Siberia and on the ice of the Polar 
Ocean, and manifested a degree of perse- 
verance and fortitude which perhaps can- 
not be paralleled except in Parry’s voyage. 
Nay, judging from the few details hitherto 
known of this expedition, it may be af- 
firmwi that the Russian travellers had to . 
suffer much more from cold and privations 
of all kinds, than Parry and his com- 
panions ; for the latter could always find 
shelter in their well-built, warm ships, 
where they had an ample store of the l)est 
and choicest provisions ; whereas the for- 
mer, in their excursions on the icy sea, 
which sometimes lasted for several weeks 
togetlier, had, during the whole time, no 
shelter, no protection whatever against the 
severe cold, and were able to take with 
them of the wretched provisions (dried 
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fish) which those desolate nrgions afford, 
only as mucl^ as could be st^ed in some 
narrow s]edKes^, drawn by dogs, the chief 
part of which was occupied by the food 
for these dogs. They were in the same 
situation with regard to the most necessary 
article of afi, namely, iirood for fuel, of 
which but a small stock could betaken in 
the sledgps. If we consider all tMs— -if 
we coD^der what infinite exertions this 
enterjHrise requin^, in the solitary and 
barren tracts of Northern Siberia, where, 
for instance, it was necessary to put the 
whole government of Irkutzk under con- 
axibution for w whole year beforehand, only 
to collect food for the dogs employed in 
the expeditioo; the above assertion will 
not seem exaggei^ed. 

Tlift £xpeditiok set out from St. Peters- 
burgh in March 182£>, by land, for Ir- 
kutzk. It consisted of Baron "Wrangel, 
who had the clnef command of it, Lieut. 
‘Anjou, the Mitschman * Matjuschkin, 
Kosmin a pilot, and Dr. Kober, phy- 
sician. The following were the principal 
points in their instructions To deter- 
by astronomical dt»ervatiOns on the 
coasts of the Frpawn Ocean, the extent of 
Dastem Siberia and the true (hitherto 
unknown) geographic^ position of Cape 
Scbal^skoj, the northern point of Asia : 
to d^id^ the still'disputed question, whe- 
ther Bdjrii^’s Strait be a real channel 
l)etween Asia and America, or only a deep 
bay, as Burney asserts; and, litly, to 
examine more accurately than had hitherto 
been done, the -islands that may exist to 
the north of the Jana, the Kolym^ and 
the country of the TschukutskoK 

To give the reader some idea Of the 
nature of the enterprize which our travel- 
lers accomplished, it .may suffice to de- 
scribe in a few words, a couple of their 
excursions on the ice. One of these was 
undertaken by Baron Wrangel on the 12 th 
of March 1822, wh^ he set out from 
Ni^hne«-Kolymsk,with twenty -one sledges, 
which were laden with provisions, wood 
for fuel, and food for the dogs. After he 
h^ proceeded about 150 versts (about 100 
miles)! op the ice, and was ib 36' 
North latitude, he buried the greater part 
of his provisions in the ice, and to lessen 
the consumption of tiiem, sent back all 
his sledges except ‘five, which he loaded 
with the most necessary provisions, and, 
accompanied by Ma^uschkin and Kosmin, 
continued his journey in a north-east di- 
rection On the 3d of April, when they 
were about 235 miles from the coast, they 
reached an open sea: several attempts to 
advance from different points farther to- 


* We do nnt know what officer this is. 
t A vers is sonietliing more than two-thirds of 
a mile, b«t as ilie difference is not considerable, 
we assume, for the facility of the reduction, three 
versts to be equal to two miles. 


wards the north proved fniidess, 'and so, 
after having attain^ the latitude of 72° 3', 
they were obliged to turn back. They 
took up the provisions which they bad 
buried, and proceeded eastward. 'Wlieu 
they had reached the meridian of Cape 
Schalagskoj, without finding any trace of 
land, they took a due west course, in 
order to traverse this region in ev^ 0 ’ 
direction. All their provisions being 
nearly exhausted, they turned back, and 
arriv^ again at Nischne-Koiynpisk, on the 
27th of April, having passed six and forty 
days on the surface of the frozen Ocean, 
in die vicinity of the North Pole, without 
any shelter ; during which time the ther- 
mometer never rose to above 15® below 
the freezing point, and frequently fell to 
24°. (Though not stated, Reaumur’s 
thermometer is, we presume, meant.) 

Another excursion on the ice was made 
by Baron Wrangel, to examine the sea to 
the cast of Cape Schalagskoj. The 
Tschukutskol assured him that there was 
land to the north-east; tlicy even affirmed 
that they copld see it in clear weatlier, and 
estimated its distance from the coast at 80 
versts (54 miles.) These accounts were 
extremely agreeable to an enterprising 
officer like Wrangel ; he might now at 
least flatter himself with the hope of see- 
ing his long and dangerous exertions 
crowned by a happy result. He imme- 
diately set out, and sent Matjuschkin in 
another direction, with the same view. 
But he had liardly got 50 versts (33 miles) 
from the coast, when a violent storm, 
which continued several days, broke the 
fields of ice, and not only rendered it im- 
possible for him to proceed farther towards 
the north, but even made his return to 
land very problematical. It was with 
great difficulty, and after having passed 
several days on a piece of floating ice, 
among the masses piled up all ronnd him, 
in the utmost danger, and exposed to total 
want of provisions, that he at length suc- 
ceeded in readiing the land, where Mat- 
juschkin also arrived after incurring similar 
dangers. By the breaking up of the ice, by 
which Baron Wrangel besides lost the pro- 
visions which he had deposited in several 
places;, the possibility of reaching the land 
pointed out by the Tschukutskoi was de- 
stroyed, not only for tliat year, but pro- 
bably for several years to come. 

Though the Baron did not succeed in 
advancing farther to the north, he was 
fully indemnified for this disappointment 
by the perfectly successful execution of 
the otlier part of his instructions, wHteh 
was equally difficult, and perhaps more 
important, for he has surveyed the whole 
coast of the Tschukutskoi, from Cape 
Schalagskoj almost unto Behring’s Strait, 
namely, to the point seen by Billings, 
which is 120 miles (97 German miles) to 
the south-east of Cook’s North Cape. 
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Baron Wrangel had indeed resolved not 
to return to Kolymsk, till he had actually 
reach^ Behring’s Strait ; but as by the 
breaking up of the ice he had lost not only 
all the provisions he had deposited in it, 
but likewise his whole stock of iron- ware 
and tobacco, which were the only means 
of obtaining any thing from the Tschu- 
kuiskoi, he was compelled to turn back 
sooner. However, the circumstance that 
Baron Wrangel did not quite reach 
Behring’s Strait, is not essential in a geo- 
graphical point of view, as those coasts 
had already been surveyed by Cook. He 
and his^ companions may claim the honour 
of having solved the main problem, as 
their researches have established, beyond a 
doubt, the existence of a passage between 
Asia and America, which has been so 
frequently disputed ; and of having made 
an astronomical survey of the north-east 
coast of Siberia, which has hitherto been 
so imperfectly known to us. The happy 
result of this perilous enterprize is to be 
ascribed to the perseverance of the officers 
employed, and more especially to their 
prudent beiiaviour to the Tschukutskoi, 
by which they acquired the confidence and 
esteem of that nation, hitherto inaccessi- 
ble to all strangers, and w*here many who 
have ventured among them have found 
their graves. 

The expedition is terminated, and we 
look With impatience for the arrival of the 
travellers, and the remarkable details and 

results of their extraordinary journey 

[LU. Gaz, 

THE COPTIC. 

M. Klaproth has recently published at 
Paris, a letter addressed to JM. Cham- 
pollion, jun., relative to the affinity of the 
Coptic to the languages of the north of 
Asia and the north-east of Europe. The 
learned author of this letter, who is so 
profoundly versed in the languages of 
Europe and Asia, endeavours to show the 
affinity of the languages above-mentioned 
with the Coptic, w'hich is only the ancient 
language written in the cha- 
racters of the Greek alphabet. For this 
purpose, he compares a certain number of 
words from the Breton, from the Sclavo- 
nian, from the Cliinese, from the Turkish, 
from the Tchowack, from the Persian, 
from the idioms of Caucasus, from the 
Latin itself; the orthography of which be 
shows to be very analogous to that of as 
many Egyptian words of the same sig- 
nification. From this he would conclude 
that the Egyptian language could not 
po^ibly have been of African origin. But 
it is evident that a question of this de- 
scription cannot be detei mined by the 
analogy, more or less direct, of a hundred 
and twenty-five Egyptian words with the 
same number of other words, drawn from 
a certain number of the idioms of different 
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countries. jSuch researches, hower^, are 
not the less serviceable to philology. 

NATIVE GOLD, MURIATIC AND SULFHURIC 
ACID IN A RIVER. 

Humboldt has informed the Academy 
of Sciences at P^is, that he has received 
information from Messrs. Bo ussipgault and 
Rivero, two enterprizing. travellers in 
South America, of a large< mass of native 
gold having been lately found near An- 
tjoguia, in the Republic of Colombia, 
weighiog eight arrobasy or above 190 lbs. 
The same gentlemen have detected sul- 
phuric and muriatic acid in the waters of 
a little rivej-, which falls from a volcano, 
called Purace, near Popayan, and which 
is named by the inhabitants Vinegar 
River. They also schools for instruct- 
ing miners are about to be established in 
that country ; and already there are lithogra- 
phic and other establishments, which shew 
it to be in an improving state. 

ANCIENT ACCOUNT OP ARRACAN. 

The best account of Arracan will per- 
haps be found in Manrique^s (Sebastian) 
Xtinerario de las Missiones del India 
Oriental.— 4to. Roana, 1653. 

“ About 1612, Manrique, with three other 
friars, of the order of St. Augustin, were 
sent to supply the missions in the kingdom 
of Bengal ; from Bengal he was instruct- 
ed to proceed to Arracan, at that time the 
seat of a great Asiatic monarchy, and 
where the Catholics had established a 
mission. He sailed by Chittagong to the 
port of Dianga, whence circumstances 
obliged him to proceed by land, over the 
range of mountains, ^^ich separate Aira- 
can from Hindoostair; these mountains 
are described as very lofty, and as being 
intersected with torrents swelled by the 
rains; the road in every part lay over a 
frightful precipice, overhanging a great 
and rapid river. At length be reaches Pe- 
roem, where be embarks, and after a 
stormy passage (for the journey seems to 
have been made in the rainy season), he ar- 
rives first at Orvietan, and then at Arracan. 

“ Arracan, he calls the capital of the 
monarchy of the Mogas, situated in a fine 
plain of about fifteen leagues iir circuit, 
and surrounded by a range of mountains 
so lofty and rude, that if the passes were 
duly fortified, the place would be im- 
pregnable. 

. *^^ty is watered by a great river, 

which dividing into various branches, 
enables vessels to sail almost through every 
street ; and falls into the sea by tw’o 
mouths with great impetuosity.” 

At this period, it would appear, that 
Arracan was not only independent, but suf- 
ficiently powerful to be contemplating the 
intention of extending its dominion over 
the surrounding empires of Siam, Peo'iie 
and Ava. ’ 
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BUnXXI ASIBOlfOMir- 

We are ba{»py to observe, by the pros- 
pectus publi^^, that the result of Mr. 
Bentley’s further researches into tlie Hin- 
doo astronomy ^ about to be given to the 
public. 

Mr. Bentley was the first person who 
called in question tlie generally admitted 
antiquity of the Hindus, and he supported 
his opiiuon with the greatest ingenuity, by 
reasons derived from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the systems of Hindu astroitomy. 
Thk opinion has received the sanction of 
the celebrated La Place, who observes in 
his “ Syst^me du Monde,” that “ the 
Indian T£d)]es shew rather an advanced 
state of astronomy ; but every thing leads 
to a conclusion that they are not of high 
antiquity.**—" Several elements, such as 
the equations of the centre of Jupiter and 
Mars, are very different in tlie Indian 
tables from what they ought to be at the 
epoch supposed : the general appearance 
of these tables, and alK>ve all the conjunc- 
tion of the planets assumed, prove that 
they l^ve been constructed, or at least 
corrected, in modern times.** But the 
last paper on this subject with which IVIr. 
Bentley has favoured the public, was pub- 
lished in 1805, since which time, no fur- 
ther account of his interesting researches 
has been communicated to the Asiatic 
Society ; the work, therefore, that is 
announced in his prospectus, must, from 
the known abilities and acquirements of 
the author, afford the greatest gratifica- 
tion to all who have directed their atten- 
tion to inquiries respecting the origin and 
antiquity of nations. 

Mr. Bentley has thus stated tlie con- 
clusion which he thinks irresistibly results 
from these research, in the 8th vol. of 
the Transactiems of the Asiatic Society. 
" In the Brst place, it must be evident, as 
the artificial system of Brahma Cupta, 
now called the Calpa of Brahma, afid to 
whidb the modem Hindus have artfully 
transferred their history, is not yet 1300 


years old ; no book whatever, let its name 
or title be what It will, in which the 
monstrous periods of that system, or any 
allusion to them, is found, can possibly 
be older than its invention. And, se- 
condly, that umm of the modem romances, 
^commonly called the Puranas, at least, in 
the form they now stand, are older than 
684 years ; the time when the fourte^th 
Mapwmitara of the second system of the 
Graha Munjari end^ ; but that some (ff 
tliem are the compilations of still later 
times . ’ * A very i nteresting question 

would hence arise, which is, whether 
reasoning founded on astronomical or his- 
torical data is entitled to the greatest 
credibility ; for the data assumed by Mr. 
Bentley, is rather more than one hundred 
years after the invasion of India by Mali- 
mud of Ghazni n, from which period, the 
mrtual state of India became in a very 
considerable degree know to Muhamma- 
dan historians ; and within two hundred 
years after which, the whole of Hindus- 
tan Proper and Bengal bad been reduced 
under the Muhammadan autliority. 'Phus, 
according to Mr. Bentley’s hypothesis, 
Hindu literature either must have ac- 
quired its present form in the short period 
of one century, while the Hindu princi- 
p.ilities were contending for tlieir very 
existence ; or it must owe its origin en- 
tirely to the peninsula. But the last 
supposition is contradicted by the Hindus 
tlicmselves. Under. these circumstances, 
therefore, it must excite much curiosity 
to ascertain the manner in which Mr, 
Bentley supports an opinion that seems 
so inconsistent with every thing which has 
been hitherto discovered respecting the 
Hindus : and sliould even his researches, 
when critically examined, not convey to 
others the conviction which they have im- 
pressed on his mind, still the data thus 
furnished, particularly when derived from 
a language so little known as Sanscrit, 
will always be of the highest value.— 
[.Bowl. Cour. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Hussia and Siberian Tartary, ^c. 
By C^t. Cochrane, R. N. Map. 8vo. 
18s. 

The Private Journal of CapU G- 
Lyon, of H.M.S. Hecla, during the Re- 
cent Voyage of Discovery under Capt. 
Parry, with a Map and Pisces. 8vo. 16s. 

Scenes and Impressions m Egypt and in 
Italy. By the Author of " Sketches of 
India.** Svo. 12s. 

New Map of Syria, showing the very 
great additions lately made to Hs Geo- 
graphy ; on which the ancient as well as 
the mod^'n names are pointed out, and 


the Routes of die most Scientific Tra- 
vellers inserted. In 2 Sheets. Is. 

The Cross and the Crescent, a Metrical 
Romance. By the Rev. J. Beresford. 
Svo. 14s. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
Comparative Remarks on the Ancient and 
Modem Geography of that Country. By 
W. M. Leake, F.R.S , &c. With a 
Map. 8vo. 16s. 

Preparing for Publication, 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of the Three Sherleys, in Per- 
sia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. Svo. 
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An Account of the ;>ivi^ StaU of tho 
JEngjUsh Setters Jp. Albany, South Africa. 
By iUfr, IVuigle, of Cape Town. 

vknrcB rcsucATiOKs. 

j?> jPropagatetlr ^ditien, JovltioA. po- 
li6que et litt^raire^ public par plusieurs 
4ta. 

Xa ChawnvStre AJricaine, ou JRstowe 
d'v^ famiUe Fran^cdse jet^ sur la c6te 
occidentale de V Afrique, d la suite du nau- 
frdge de la Meduse ; par Mme. Dard n4e 
Charlotte Adelaide Picard, Vune des nau-^ 
fragSes de la Miduse, Paris 1824. 

A'chitecture Arabe, ou Monumens du 


Kcdr^ dessin^ et ’mesurfe p^todaiH ^ 
i82C^ 1821, et 1823; p^P^ Cc^, 
architecte. Ire liTraison. Paris 1824. 

Lettre d M. 0iampoUi(m le jeune, 
tivea Taffioite dd Cophte, avec ies laiig^e^^ 
du Nord de 1* Asie et du Nord^est de TBii* 
rope, pp M. Klaprodu Paris, 18SS. 

NbtUe Giographique sur le pays 
Nedjd, ou Amine Centrale, et sur la adro 
de ce pays, comprenant TEgypte et les 
autres contr^es occupies en 1823 par Ies 
troupes de Mohammed Aly, Vice-roi 
d*Egypte, pour servir d natellheence de 
I’histoire de VEgypte sous le ^wuveme- 
ment de Mohammed Aly;^Js» M. E. 
Jomard, de Tlnstitut. Paris, l'823. ' 





CALCUTTA. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

LOANS TO NATIVE TAINCES. 

Politktd Department, Oct, 17, 1823. 

*^The following extract from a letter froin 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, imder 
date' the 9th April 182.3, is ordered to be 
published for general information. 

Par. “3, ** You will observe diat we 
are advised by these high legal authori- 
ties, that the restriction contained in the 
30th Section of the Act 13 Geo. III. 
Cap. 63, which restraip^ the rate of inte- 
rest to 12 per cent., ^tends to contracts 
made as Well in those parts of the East- 
Indie^ which are hoi under the Govern- 
ment of the £ast-India Company, as in 
those which are ; the same restriction ex- 
tends to loans made to native Princes and 
Governments in the East-1 bdies, as'well 
as to those made to individuals, whether 
the contracts for such loans be made or 
carried into execution within or beyond 
the territories under the Govmimeni of 
the East -India Company. That the same 
restriction extends to loans made under a 
licence from the Governments in India, 
pursuant to the 37th Geo. III. Cap. 142, 
Sec. 28, and that it is not lawful for a 
mercantile ot banlt^g partnership, con- 
sisting partly of natives of India, and 
partly of European-bom subjects his 
Majesty, to make a loan to a native 
prince, contrary to the Provisions' of 37 
Geo. III. Cap. 142, Sect. 28, whether 
the contract frr such loan be made or 
carried into execution, within or beyond 
the territories under the Government of 
the East-India Company, that in either 
case the i^otract of the house would be 
void, and that the European-bom partners 
would be liable to be pros^uied for a mis- 
demeanonr. 

Par. 4. “ We desire that you will 
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cause this explanation wd instroctibn to 
be made public, and tw you will institute 
prosecutions against all persons in an^ way 
contravening tlie law as thus explain^^*’ 

By command of the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, 

Geo. Swxnton, 

Sec, to the Govt . ' 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON LIEUT. C. H. HXaiOT, 4th EEGT. L.C. 
Head-Quarters, Casvnpore, Oct, 24, 1823. 

At au European General Coui^ Mar- 
tial assembled at Neemucb, on Friday, the 
5th day of September 1323, of which 
Lieutenant Colonel Pen«y!» 2d battalion 
16th Regiment Native li^fantry, is.Pmsi- 
dent, Lieutenant Charkk William Heiioi 
of the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry was ar- 
raigned upon the undetmenrioned charges, 
viz, ‘ 

1st. “ For having at Neerauch; iboitly 
after the closing of a MoxUhly Military 
Court, assembled on or about the 12di of 
November 1822, and before which certain 
bazar debts of his (Lieutenant HerioFs) 
the subject of investigation, false- 
ly stated to Captain Engleheart, the Presi- 
dent of the sc^ Court, that Lieutenant 
Colonel Lumley, the Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Station, had promised to tear 
the proceeffings of the Court the moment 
they were received, such assertion being a 
direct violation of truth and highly dis- 
graceful to the character of an officer sol^d 
gentleman. ' ’ " * 

2(L For conddet' unbecoming thecha- 
racter of an officer and gentleU^m, In 
having on or about the 1 1th of November 
1822, beaten and ill-treated and suffered 
to be ill-seated, a native butcher who had 
applied for payment of his bill, previous 
to his (Lieutenant Heriot’s) leaving the 
station, and which demand was subse- 
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mieiitly’ fudged by tbe said Monthly 
^UFt to be Just and reasonable. 

3d. “ For haTing at the saxhe time and 
place, on the occasioi^ said native 

butcher expressing his intention of com> 
{^atnini^to tt% g^etal officer commanding 
the division^ of the ill-usage be had re- 
ceiVedf made use of the following ex- 
pres^ns: — ‘ You have no business to 
mentimk the General’s name here, he has 
no badness with my private affairs,* or 
words to that eS ^ ; such conduct being 
highly disrespectful and contemptuous to 
the authority of his superior officer, and 
subvwsive of military discipline.’* 

Upon which charges, the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding, — “ The Court having maturely 
weighed the evidence for the prosecution, 
and the matter which the priboner has 
alleged in his defence, is of opinion that 
he is guilty of the 1st Charge, and that he 
is also guilty of the, 2d Charge, with die 
exception of the words, ‘ conduct unbe- 
conung the character of an officer and 
gentleman.* 

“ "lYiffi respect to the 3d Charge, the 
Court is of opinion that the prisoner is 
guilty of having used the words imputed 
to him, but acquits him of intentional 
disrespect.** 

Sentence. — The Court having found the 
prktmer guilty of the I st Cliarge, and also 
of sa much of the 2d and 3d Charges as is 
specified in the hnding, sentences him, 
L]<aijtenant Charles William Heriot, of 
tite 4tb K^ment Light Cavalry, to be 
dismissed from the service.** 
l!^ Confirmed. 

■ (SigneoJ,.., Enw, Paget, 

General y ComMiander-in^Chi^ in India. 

Although the Commander- in- Chief con- 
curs iu the view of this case taken by the 
Court, still he is of opinion that there was 
so decided an wregularity on its part, in 
admittmg as evidence, the proceedings a 

Oourt of Awm-d, which Court of Award 
had acted illegally in administering an oath 
(tbongh at his own request) to Lieutenant 
by which anomalous proceeding, 
the pmsoutf is placed in the petition of ap- 
peeri^ as an evidence on oath (and that 
oalfo ilt^aliy administered) against him- 
self that* Hrs Excellency has determii^d 
i^to) confirm the sentence of die General 
Court Martial. 

JU eutenant Heiioi is accordingly to be 
rfiwatfed from his arrest; but having mom 
thin suffieienUy ^coved himself unfit to 
pcifi[wm the duties of his station, and it 
h«^^>een represenmd to Sir Edw. Paget 
by the Court that the state of his health 
is diplprable, he having been deprived 
of use of both and feet by a pa- 
ralytic ^ection, the Commauder4n-Chicf 
has decided to submit to Government, hi& 
recommendation that he may be removed 
to the Invalid Pension List. [Vide p. 660.] 


CIVIL APPOINTl^NTS. 

Judicial Department* 

Oct. 9. Mr. S. G. Palm^, Assistant to 
Magistrate and to Collector of Sarun. 

Nov. 6. Mr. S, Paxton, Register of 
Zfllah Court at Eurrackabad. 

Dec. 4, Mr. T. B. Davidson, Seebnd 
Register of 24 Pergannahs. 

Mr. James Armstrong, Second ditto of 
Zniali 'Court at Rajeshahy. 

Mr. Augustus !l^nsep, Roister of ditto 
ditto Agrab. 

1 1 . Mr. W. Dampier, Assistant to Magis- 
trate and to Collector of Dacca. 

Mr. John Lewis, Register of Zillah 
Court at Tipperab. 

Mr. J . Thomason, an Assistant in office 
of Re^ster of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Dec. 4, Robert Me Clintock, Esq., 
Sheriff of Town of Calcutta and its de- 
pendencies. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, JViw. 14, 1823.-16/4 
Fegt. AT. J, Ens. F. Dewitt to be Xaewt. 
from 27th Oct. 1823, vice Macdonald, 
deceased. 

Med. Depart. Assist. Surg. J. Fallow'- 
field to be full Surg. from 27th Sept. 
1 823, to complete establishment. 

Lieut. J. Paton, 29tli N.I., to be a 
Xlep. Assist* ^uart. Mast. Gen. of Sd class, 
to complete department of Qjuart.Mast. 
General of Army. 

Messrs J. S. Sullivan and A.W. Steart 
admitted A^ist, Surgeons. 

Brev. Capt. D. Mason, 25th N.I., and 
Brev Capt. A, White, 30th N.I., returned 
to do duty without prejudice to rank. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Sullivan to perform 
M^ical duties of Civil Station of ]^eerb- 
hoo^ vice Assist ^rg. Carte retomed to 
Military branch of Service. 

Lieut. Col. J. Paton, Commis. Gen., per- 
mitted to retire from duties of office, and 
appointed to a seat at Military Board. 

Lieut. Col. Paton to be an Donorary 
Aide-dc-Camp to Governor General. 

Maj. Cuniifie, Dep. Coni. Gen., to' be 
Commis. General, and Cs^t. Lumsdaine, 
Assist. Com. '^en., to be Dep.Cont. Gen. 
in succession to Lieut.CoL P^toh; redted. 

Assist. Com.Geni. CapL Peach will re- 
lieve Capt. Lumsdaine from duties of 
Supervisor to establishment at Hissar. 

Ordnance Depart. Dep. Com. Li^t. 
L. Burroughs to be Coniittissary, and 
Lieut, E B. Gowan, of Artillery, to he 
a Dep. Commissary of Ordnance, in suc- 
cession to Capt. J. McDowell proceeded 
to Europe. 

Commis. Capt. W. O. Vi^aJcott removed 
from Nagpore to Saugew Magazine. 

Commis. Lieut. Burroughs posted to 
Nagpore Magazine. 
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Dqp. Cmtu^ Lieut. E. P. Gowan 
posted to Magazine at Mbow. 

Head-OMar^ers, Oct* 29, 1823 . — Officers 
\rosled* — lJwt.Col.Coin. U. Yule, C.B., 
to 2d regt. N. I. ; Lieut. Col. T. D. 
Broughtou to 2d bat. 10th ditto ; Lieut. 

. Col. G. Kichards to 1st bat. 32d ditto ; 
Lieut. CoU H. Hodgson to 2d bat, 12th 
ditto; Lieut. Col. G. Sargent to 1st bat. 
7th ditto; Maj. C. Byan and Capt. J. 
Campbell to 2d, and Lieut. W. lanes to 
1st bat. 12tb ditto. 

Lieut. (Brey. C^t.) J. Read removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 12th regt. 

Lieut. Mackintosh, 2d bat. 22d N.I., 
directed to join and do duty with 1st 
bat. N. I. at Benares, until arrival of his 
own corps. 

Lieut. T. Smith, 34th N, I., Act. Adj, 
to Left Wing of 2d bat. 15th regt , to take 
charge of Aitillery details at Bohilcund 
from Brev. Capt. Dennis, till arrival of 
an Artillery Officer. 

Lieut. J. Oldham to officiate as Interp. 
and Quarf.Mast. to 2d bat. 31st regt. 

OcU 30, — Officers recently admitted, 
appointed to do duty : Ens. T. Shuldham 
with 1st bat. 24th regt. at Muttra; and 
Ens. H. Kirke with 1st bat. 12th regt. at 
Meerut. 

Oct. 31. — Assist. Surg. Davidson, doing 
duty with 1st bat. 1st regt., appoiiJted to 
charge of Medical Deiiot at Cawnpore 
during absence of Surg. Venour. 

Lieut. K. F. Mackenzie removed from 
1st to 2d bat. 32d regt., and Lieut. E. 
Carte from latter to former bat- 

Assist. Surg. H. Fraser, attached to 
Garrison of Asseergurh, appointed to do 
duty with 1st bat. 11th regt. at Mhovv. 

Ueut. Vanrenen to act as Adj. to 2d 
Nusseree bat. till arrival of Lieut, and 
Adj. Lawrence. 

Lieut. Sampson to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 2d regt* until 
arrival of Lieut. Vanzetti, • 

Ens. IkL Sdoith, 1st bat. 4th regt., per- 
mitted to do du^ with 1^ bat, 23d K.I. 

Fort Nov. 27— W Begi. NJ. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt M. A. Buidwury 
to be Capt. of a company, and Ens, BL 
Cmtty to be Lieut., from 20Ui Nov. 1823, 
in succession to Methven deceased. 

Capt E. J. Honywood, 7th L, G. , 

to be a Brigade Major from ^ Ist inst, to 
supply a y$cmey on e^ablishtnent. 

Assist Surg. Jc^n Colvin to perform 
Medical of Gkvil Station of Asim- 

^ur. 

JSfead^ Quarters, Nov. 15.— Ensigns J. 
Tindat and W. Dickson, of Engineers, 
appointed to do duty with co^s of Sa^^ra 
and Miners, and' directed to joiii at Cawn* 
pore. 


Ueut (Brev. Capt) E, B. Fryc^ re- 
moved from 1st to ^ bat. 26th N.I., and 
Lieut. H. ]&t>wn, from latter to fbrmer 
bat. 

Ensigns R. M. Hunter, H. Alpe, W. 

W. Blyth, H. O. Frederick, and 
Hunter, directed to join detachment of 
Europ. Regt. at Dinapore. 

Cornet T. D. Colyear appointed to do 
duty with 6th L.C. at Keitah. 

Eos. E. J. Dickey to do duty wiUi 2d 
bat. 10th N.I. at Barrackpoi^ 

Ens. W. F. Grant to do duty with 1st 
bat. 15th N.I. at Cawnpore. 

Assist, Surgs. Stewart and Clark, doing 
duty in Artillery Hospitsd at Dum Dum, 
directed to proceed to Cawnpore, and 
place thwiselves under orders of Super- 
intend. Surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. Mclsaac, now under 
Superintend. Surg. at Presidency, ap- 
pointed to do duty in Artillery Hospital 
at Dum Dum. 

Lieut. E. Malone to act as Adj., to left 
wing of 6th L. C. during its separadoit 
from Head-Quarters of regt. 

Lieut. W. H. Whinfield, Adj., and 
Lieut- W, Payne, Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat, 15th N.I., permitted to 
exchange appointments. 

iVb*;. 17.— Ens. J. S. Browne (lately 
admitted), appointed to do duty with 2o 
bat. 23d regt., at Berhampore. 

Lieut. E. Marshall, 1st bat. 31st regt., 
directed to do duty at Barrackpore until 
arrival of his own bat, 

Lieut. Heaver to act as Adj. to left wing 
of 2d bat. 10th regt. during its separation 
from Head-Quartei^ of bat. * 

Lieut, H. Raban to act as Adj. to left 
wing of 2d bat. 24th regL, vice Young, 
removed to S4th regt. 

Nov* 19, — Lieut Wood, Ist bat. litfl 
regt., to officiate as Major of Brigade to 
Malwa Field Force. 

Lieut. Pollock to act as A^. aad In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 32d 
until relieved by officers permanently ap^ 
pointed to those situarions. 

Brev. Capt. and Adj. Sibbald to act as 
Inteip. and Quml.Mast. to 1st bat. 21H 
regt. until arrival of Lieut. McKenl^^ ^ 

Lieut, and Adj. Marley to act as In- 
terp. and Quart.Mast. to 1st bal 14th 
regt. during absence of Ueut. Ousel^. 

Nov. 21. — Ueut. Troup to act as Adjj. 
to 1st bat. 11th regt. 

Nov. 22.— Assist. Smg. Greig to |»o- 
ceed m medical charge of young oflfeen 
proceeding to Dinapore, and tfacmce to re- 
pmr to Cawnpore, and place himself under 
orders of Superintend. Surg. at that Sta«« ^ 
tion. 

Lieut. Burney to act as Adj. to ri^t 
wing of 2d bat. N.I. during its se^ 
ration from Head-Quarters of cmps, vice 
Aldous, cm sick leave. 

Ueut. and Quait,Mast. Bignell to act 
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as Adj. to 1st bat. S 2 c}jr 9 gt., vice Candy 
on si<^ 

Assist, oorg. X W. dnmt, appdnted 
to Relieve Suig. McTsaac from 

duties ^ ArtiQ^ Hosjp]^ Dum Dum, 
«Hd latter o^cer direded to proceed to 
end assume medical charge of 
detadimedt at‘tiiatdut>post. 

' ’ Griffin to act as Adj* to a detach- 

ittent of five companies ef 1st baU 8th 

Xient. Ramsay removed to 1st. bat, 
mid Ueut. NeufVille to 2d bat^ 21$t N. 1. 

Lieut. W. G. Cooper removed from 1st 
to 2d bat., and lieut C. Chester from 2d 
to 1st bat 4th legt N.J. 

Maj. Smith, 1st bat 25th N.I., in com- 
mand of 1st bat. 32d regt, directed to de- 
Kver over command of bat, to Senior Offi- 
cer present, hnd to proceed to Nussee- 
rabad and tsd^e command of his ovm corps. 

Fort WiUmm-, Dec^ 4. — Lieut. W, J. 
Thompson, 12th regt, N.I., to be a Super- 
num. Sub- Assist, in Army Commissariat 
Derailment. 

.fflirist. Surg. A Menzies, M«D., at- 
tadied* fio Civil Station of Bamghur and 
now doing duty at Gyah, permitted to re- 
turn to military branch of service. 

Lieut. C. W. Heriot, 4th L.C., trans- 
ferred to Pension Establishment, subject 
to confirmation of Hon» the Coiurt of 
Directors. 

Zhrc. 11.— IRe^. L. C. Comet W. 
Benson, to be Lieut, from 4th Dec, 1823, 
rice ‘Heriot transferred to Pension Es- 
tabUdunent. 

Assbt. $urg. J. Henderson to perform 
Medical Duties of C^ril Statitm of Ally 
Ghur, vice Fallowfield promoted. 

Capt. C. C. Cbesney, regt. of Artillery, 
lb be Siqperintend. Officm- of gentlemen 
Cadets in Fort William, vice Capt. Hig- 
gins, proceeding to Europe on furlough. 

Capt. X Peckett, corps of Engineers, 
to superintend completion of Mypurrah 
Light-house. 

Hecul-QmrterSf Nov. 24. — 1st Lieut. 
Randle Jackson, of ArtiUety, directed to 
Head-quarters of regt. at Dum 

Dum. 

V I^lt. Col. L. Wi^ins posted, to 2d 
bat Slst r^., in room of Lieut.Col. 
l^ylor. removed to 1st bat. 1 3th regt 

Ens. K^edy, 2d bat. 19tii r^., to 
do duty mAi wing of 2d l>at 20th regt. 
at ^BaixaclEpor^ till arrival of his own 
cocpa atMidnapore. 

Lieut and Brev. Capt. Williams to act 
as A^i. to leHr wing of 2d bat 22th regt 
duri^ its separation from right wing. 

lieut. Aubeijonois to act as Interp. 
and ^uart.Mast. to 2d bat. 26th regt. 

Nho. 25 , — Lieut Wilkinson to act as 
Interp. and Quart. Mast to 1st bat 14th 
N.I 


lieut. i^uart to act as A<y..fo detached 
wing of Ist.bat. 7th regt N.l. 

Lieut. Nash to act as Adj. to 2d bat. 
Slst regt. 

Lieut. Phillips, Isthat. 28tfa regt. N.I., 
to do' duty with 2d bat lOth r^^;t, at 
Barrackpore. 

1st Lieut Horsfield, Artillery r^t., 
pelted to 6th comp. 1st bat. of corps. 

Capt. S. Watson, 1st bat. 28th N.I., to 
do duty with 1st bat. 34th r^t at Be- 
nares. 

lieut £. A. Campbell, 3d L. C., ap- 
pointed Act Brig. Major to troops in 
Rohilkund, during absence of Brig.Major 
Casement 

Capt Brown removed from. 2d to 1st 
bat. 30th regt, and Capt Land from 
lai^r to former bat 

Ens. E. Meade to do duty with 2d bat. 
10th regt. N. 1. at Barrackporew This 
arrangement cancels the G. O. attaching 
Ens. Meade to 1st. bat 12th r^t 

Ens. Buncombe removed from 2d to 
1st bat. 10th N.l. 

Nov. 26. — Lieut. R. B* Fergusson re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat 32d*regt. 

Lieut. Thoresby, 34th reg^, removed 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

Ens, W. F. Grant appointed to do 
duty with 1st bat. 32d N.l. at Cawnpore, 
instead of 1st bat. 15th r^. 

Lieut. Pennington, European Invalid, 
permitted to reside at Monghyr. 

Nov. 27.—l6th N.l, Lieut S. BoUeau 
to be Interp. and Quart.Mast. of 1st bat., 
vice Macdonald, deceased. 

26th N.l. Lieut. F. Auberjonois to be 
Interp. and Quart Mast, of 2d bat, vice 
Stewart, removed to Slst regt. 

Sirmoor Bat. Lieut. T, Webster, 30th 
N. I., to be adj., rice Todd, decea^l. 

Ens. C. H. Boisragon removed from 
25th to 10th N.J., as junior, and posted 
to 2d hat. 

Ens. A. M. Skinner to do . duty with 
2d bat. 10th regt, at Barrackpore. 

Ens. C. G. R<^ 2d bat 3d regt., to 
do duty with 2d bat. 1 lib regt 

Nov. 28. —Assist. Surg. Child, now 
attached to Artillery at Agra, appointed 
to medical charge of 2d hat. 16th regt. 
during absence of Assist Surg, Inglls. 

Nov. 29.— Lieut Bowe to officiate as 
Adj. to detached wing of 1st bat 10th regt. 

Lieut Oldfield to act as Adj. to five 
comps, of Chumparun Light Inf. de- 
tached to Rungpore. 

Lieut. Richardson to act as Adj. to five 
comps, of 2d bat. 23d regt. dwng their 
se^mration from Head- Quarters of bat. 

Brev. Capt and Adj. Gairduer to act as 
Interp. and Quart.Mast to 2d bat. 10th 
regt 

Lieut Halford, 2d bat 21st regt, to 
have charge of 1st and 5th comps, of Sap- 
pers until an officer belonging to corps 
may join. 


t 
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Cond. O'Brien rexnored from 

Agrato 'Rajpootana Magazine. 

liieut. M*JSbCTT 3 r to Act as Adj. to left 
wing of 1st bat. 15th r^. during its se- 
paration ftom Head-Quarters of bat. 

Lieut. J. W. Colquboun removed from 
2d to 1st bat. 16th regt., and Lieut. F. 
Howitt p<»ted to former bat. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Nov. 14. Lieut. G. Fle- 

ming, 33d N. L, on account of health.— 
27. Major W. H. Wood, Enrop. Kegt., 
on private affairs. — Dec. 4. Lieut. Col. 
Com. J. L. Richardson, 13th N.I., ditto. 
— Capt. D. G. Scott, 5th N.I., dStio.— 
Capt. E. B. Higgins, 31st N. I., and 
Superintending Officer of Cadets, ft^r his 
hesdth.— Surg. John Paterson, ditto. — 
11. Ueut.Col. J. Ro^, J4ffi N.I., on 
private affairs. —Lieut. E. S. Hawkins, 
ditto.— Capt. J. H. Litter, 10th N.I., 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen., ditto. 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY'S FORCEa 
Jlead-^ Quarters, Oct, 25, 1823. — Until 
his Sfejesty’s pleasure shall be known : — 

- S8th Re^. Brev, Capt. and Lieut. M. 
Semple, from 28th regt., to be Capt. of a 
comp., vice Brev. Lieut. Col. Willshire, 
promoted. Sept. 10th, 1823. 

46^A Regr. Major A. Ogilvie to be 
Lieut. Col., vice Molle, deceased, Sept. 
10th, 1823 ; and Brev. Lieut. Col. and 
Capt. T. Willshire, from 38th regt., to 
be Major, vice Ogilvie, promoted, ditto. 

59th ^gt, Brev. Capt. and Lieut. N. 
Chadwick to be Capt. of a comp, by pur- 
chase, vice Clutterbuck who retires, Oct, 
24, ] 823 ; and Ens. C. Coote to be Lieut, 
by punhase, vice Chadwick, ditto. 

Nov, 21. — Until his Majesty's pleasure 
shall be known 

4414 Regt, Brev, Maj. and Capt. A. 
Brugh, to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Nixon, deceai^, 7th Nov. 1823 ; 
Lieut. J. €k>nnor to be Capt. of a comp., 
without purchase, vice Brugb, deceas^, 
ditto ; and Ens. W. Ogilvy, to be Lieut., 
without puTf^ase^ rice Connor, promoted, 
dittp. 

FURLOUGH- 

. To Nov. 18. Major Graham, 

lU^al Re^, for his health.' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
raotEcwoK or oitr kastern eroxtier. 
[We believe ffiat the following is the 
latest intelligence that has reached Eng- 
land respecting the state of affairs on our 
eastern frontier, in consequence of the 
late petty aggressions of the Birmans.] 
The H.C.’s surveying vessel Research, 
being required to proceed on survey duty, 


has returned from the Naaf hiring 
left Sbupparee on the 27th Noy«, at vdiicb 
time it was in die peaceable possesrion of 
our troops. We have learned nothing of 
what the are doing on the other 

side of the Ivaaf, as no accounts are jo- 
ceived from that quarter, except through 
the emissaries of the Birman chiefs, which 
are of course not to bp depended upon, 
and are but a repefftion of their ^icu- 
lous threats. — {^Beng, RTwrL, Dec* 8. 

Extract of a lett^ from an officer, 
dated Tiknaaf, December 5tb, 4823. 

** We are situated precisely the same as 
when we arrived here and took possesrion 
of the island of Shupparree, to have 
been possessed by the Birmans fexr some 
years past, to whom the Mugs have, in a 
manner, paid tribute, and have conse- 
quently been cbaiged with duties on virit- 
ing the island for the purpose of feeding 
their cattle. 

** Our communication with th?, Birmans 
on the opposite shore is very pipecsuious, 
having only had five visits from algapuring 
vakeel, under the pretence of obtaining 
trivial articles of provision^ ^cept on 
the first and second occasions, rvfaich he 
stated were political visits; but all of 
them, in my opinion, were to asc^taln 
the nature of our moyements an4« the 
amount of pur forces. The guns having 
been landed from the Ernaad, a message 
has been sent to the King of A va, to which 
we expect a reply in a few days, and on 
this our future operations will depend. 
Ihe men are very well just npw, ^nd to 
all appearance will crnitinue so, as the cold 
season is approaching.” — [Ibid^ Dec. * 

The right wing of die Cbumparun 
light infantry battalion, with the guns 
attached, left MuBye for Rungpore, on 
the 12th November., l^s movement^ we 
presume, is consequent to the in^ption of 
Government to strengthen the eastern 
frontier.— [J&id, Dec, 2, 

suBSCRimox IX behalf of the greees. 
Letter addressed to the Editor the In- 
dia by 2>Rcolo O&^la on hk 

arrival In Calcutta on a Missiem from 

the Greek Government. 

Sir : Permit me to avril myself of the 
medium of your paper, to communicate to 
the public information of my arrival fti 
Calcutta, on a Mission from the^ Greek 
Government, together with a brief and 
connected view of the state of affiu^ in 
Greece at the period of my departsre 
from that, country. 

The Greek: Government is established 
at Tripoiizza. Petrobeis is IVesident Of 
the Executive, and prince Ypsilanti of 
the Le^slatlve ; and the Secretary cS 
State and Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
Prince Maurocordato, who is in corres- 
pondence with the European Governments 
to obtain their recognition of the indepen- 
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debce of Greece. For ^lis purpose he 
made a voyage^ lo the Idand of Zante, 
where be had a icmg conference with Sir 
Hiomas Maitland, tite Governor of the 
Ionian Isks; and on bis return to the 
Morea he chapatehed a vessel, bearing an 
Envoy to the Engtidi Government and 
Parliament. Other envoys have been 
despatched to the Courts of Vienna, Paris, 
Peunburgh, and Berlin, earnestly en- 
treating the united Soveragns to nominate 

independent King for Greece, to libe. 
rate them from the yoke of the Turks* 

The Morea is free, with the exception 
of Patras and Coran, where the Turks 
remain blockaded. Crete is also free, 
after a bloody battle, in which Ha^n 
Pascha, and several thousand Turks, were 
slain. The reminder retired to the for- 
tresses of Candia and Canee, and were on 
the point of surrendering; after which 
event they will be transported to Anatolia, 
in the same manner as the Turks of the 
Morea have been. 

All the islands of the Archipelago have 
shaken off the yoke of oppression, ex- 
cept Mitylene, Scio, Rhodes, 

ard Cyprus. An expedition was on the 
point of sailing to re-take Scio, and to 
liberate the rest 

Athens, Thebes, Livadia, Missolongi, 
Salona, Tricala, Olumbo, Sagori, and 
Caterina, are in the power of the Greeks ; 
aid 40,000 soldiers under the command 
of Generals Colcotroni, Nikitas, Odys- 
sius, and Bosari, proceeded in the month 
of July to attack Larissa, which contains 
52,000 Turks, the best troops of Rosemetia. 

The Ciimriate Greeks have seized the 
forts of Valona and Barat ; and Durazzo, 
Dulzina, and Audvari in the Adriatic, 
are blockaded by Greek vessels. 

Albania has taken arms, and a vast 
number of the Albanians make cominon 
cause with the Greeks* 

The fortresses of Modon, Auavaria, 
Moimv^a, Corinth, and Napoli di Ro- 
mania, are defended by Europeans in the 
servi^ of Greece. 

The Armenian nation bave^ at their 
own expense, organized a militia consist- 
ing ©f about 2,500 men. Its com- 
maodeis m-e Dosc^lo, whose three bro- 
th^ were beheaded at Ccmstantinople ; 
Kireor> die son of Gasper, a rich banker, 
who waia hanged at Constantinople ; and 
Mmtos, die son o€ Stephaimki, a native of 
Adrianopie, whom the Sultan ord^ed to 
be stnmgled in order to get poss^ion of 
his riches. Antonachi Lazarus, a mer- 
chant of Cairo, the femUy of Serpos, and 
^ny other familiea of distinction, fled 
from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Cy- 
pn^ to the Mmea, and aftev having 
assisted the Greek troops at the siege of 
Napoli di Romania, th^ obtained from 
the Greeks a mosque, which they convert- 
ed into an Annenian church. 


Greece is abui^antly supfdied with 
provisions by the grei^ numlier of Euro- 
pean vessels thsU mtive dally fbom Egypt 
and the Black Sea. 

There have arrived at Tripolizra com:- 
missioners front two London bankers, to 
treat with tlie Greek Government for a 
loan of fifty millions, at 7 per Cent, per 
annum, on a mortgage of all the salt-pit* 
in the Morea and in the territory of Argos. 

A Turkish fleet from the Ilardandles, 
consisting of ninety-six ships of war, 
large and small, was beaten by the Greek 
fleet in the month of July 1B2S, near the 
Island of Cerigo. The greater part hav- 
ing fled to Patrass, the Greeks have pur- 
sued them thither. 

The pacha of Scoutra, whom the Sul- 
tan had ordered to march against the 
Greeks, excused himself under the pretext 
tlmt he was afraid of the Montenegriens. 

The Sultan, by the mediation of the 
new Patriarch appointed by himself, pro- 
posed to the Greeks to laydown their arms 
and only to receive from him their Princes, 
tributary to the Porte, like those of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia ; but they rejected 
with disdain such a proportion, giving for 
reply, that they wished a Christian king, 
and one independent of the Turks. 

The Sultan has published a Finnan, 
which has been read in all the moajues of 
his empire, by which he expressly requires 
that Greeks, and all other Christians sub- 
jected to him, should not be molested. 
He, at the same time, declares that he is 
at war with the Greeks. It is to be ob- 
served, how^ever, that he does not give 
them any more the name of insurgents. 

The Greek Government has transported 
the inhabitants of the small and barren 
islands of the Archipelago to re-pecq^le the 
Morea and Crete. 

Having thus succinctly related tbepHre- 
sent situation of aflairs in Greece, it 
remains only further to state, that the 
object of my mission to this country is to 
solicit such pecuniary or other aid as the 
friends of liberty, of learning, and of 
religion, may be ^sposed to afiord to the 
Greek cause ; and tliat I shall feel very 
highly obliged by any suggestions respect- 
ing the best mode in which the object may 
be accompb'shed. 

Nicolo Chixfaui. 

At the Greek Convent, Nov. 10, 18^3. 

Trovidcnwl Government Greece, 
Circular to our pious and honourable 

brethren who are memb^ of the 

Eastern Church, and to all those in the 

East-Indies who are friendly to the 

cause of the Greeks. 

Brethren : That Divine Grace which 
has hitherto protend and supported the 
oppressed, has been pleased, at last, to 
liberate us from bondage to the impbica- 
ble enemy of our holy religion, and iff 
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our poUtical Kber^ ; and notwithstanding 
Ihe very small puoiber of the troops and 
the very great de6ciency the national 
resources vdiicb we can employ ho^ oppos- 
ing the Sultan, who is both a wealthy and a 
powerful sovereign, yet the ensigns of the 
cross have not ceased for one hour to float 
upon those walls which, with much blood- 
idled, we have wrested from Uie bands of 
the Ottomans. 

Almost all the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, the Morea, and the greater part of 
ancient Greece, have been rescued from 
the hateful yoke of the Turks; and we 
trust in our Supreme Protector, with such 
assistance as he has afforded us up to the 
present time, and with such course as 
we have shown since the commen^ment 
of our struggle with the Turk^ that we 
shall be able to pursue this oppressor of 
our nation into Asia, whence he formerly 
rushed like a torrent, and overwhelmed 
all before him, without regard to our 
Customs and religion, our national or poli- 
tical rights. Notwithstandmg all this, 
brethren, and other friends of Greece, 
although we have now waged war for 
three years, with almost invariable suc- 
cess, yet the deficiency of our national 
resources has become a great obstacle to 
our 6nal success against the enemy. Be- 
fore, therefore, he can collect his forces 
and execute his intention of extirpating 
us — which do thou, O God, prevent! — to 
the great disgrace of all those Christian 
powers who regard with indifference the 
present momentous ci^sis, the Provisional 
Government of Greece has determined to 
depute to you Captain John Kejdialas, 
accompanied by his experienced brother 
Kieolas Kephajas,* men both equally 
burning with the love of their country, 
and who have materially contributed to its 
glory, in wder to incite our other bretliren 
to c»>py the patriotic and courageous exam- 
ple in which they, and others, have set 
before them in word, in deed, and in 
pecuniary benefactions. 

Wher^ore, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Greece solicits you, brethren and 
fmnds of the Greeks, to receive the said 
Captoin John Kephalas, thus commis- 
sioned, and to honour him as a man 
worthy of this charge, by confiding in 
him, and trusting him with whatever 
the Head of the Church may inspire you 
to give for our assistance. 

Make haste then, brethren, and free 
our jreligion from the danger to which it 
is exposed; aid your brethren in their 
endeavours to su^quire political liberty ; 
and do not neglect our nation in its pre- 
•ent xuacessity. 

We request, also, that you will make 
known your names, through our agent, 
that they may be inscribed in the records 
of our heroes and national benefactors ; 


that they may be honoii^ ofit as 

diey will receive from tbe HiglM a re- 
compense in heaven. 

May God preserve yon 1 * 

Given at TripoUtza, in the MorCa, tbe 
seat of Uie Greek Government, on the 6A 
of May 1823. 

(Signed.) 

Tbe President of tbe Council, 
DxMtrraiiJs 

The President of the £xectttive, 

Fjetross. Mavromichakl. 

[Hie latest arrivals mention that about 
15,000 rupees liad been subscribed widiiii 
a very short period, and that tbe mbstrip- 
tions were rapidly proceeding.] 

TRAM&ivnssioN or mb. arnott. 

We understand tliat Mr. Sandford Ar- 
BOt, late Assistant Editor of the late 
Calcutta Journal, with whose name the 
public lias been lately made familiar, was 
on Wednesday arrested by virtue of a 
warrant under the authority of the Right 
Honourable the Governor- General^ and 
conveyed on board the H. C.’s sWfi Fame, 
for transmission to England. Mr. Amott, 
we are informed, is to be accommodated 
at the third mate’s mess, for which, we 
learn, tlie prescribed sum. of sicca rupees 
eight hundred has been paid by Govern- 
ment.— Hurk,, 17. 

[It appears that the Calcutta Journal 
has obtained a renewal of its license.] 

EOUPLAUL MOLLirK’s SPLENDID ENTXR- 
TAINMENT. 

The Nautch, on Tuesday night was 
equally splendid with that on the preced- 
ing one; and the Company numerous, 
though more amusing from its variety ffian 
selectness. 

The wines were abundant and in much 
demand, particularly the Champaigne, 
which did not flow in quite so full a 
stream as on the evening preceding. In 
consequence of tbe immense consumption 
and waste of It none could be obtained 
for love or money, at least for the former 
(for I saw some reason to think the latter 
of more effect), watliout an order or ticket 
from Kouplaul himselfl 

It was amusing to observe the eagerness, 
anxiety, and disappointment consequent 
Uiereto. Tliesupper tables excltedgreat in- 
terest at an early hour, and numbers seem - 
ed anxious to ijjpnour them, though a little 
awed by the gi4ndeur of impending cas- 
tles, pagodas, and other ornaments. A 
beginning once made, the Jellies, pies,and 
pastry vanished in a very short time, and 
die supper, affording nothing more sub- 
stand^, was soon deserted. Tbe house, 
which is a very fine one, was ornamented 
in a magnificent manneri The area en- 
closed in for the occasion, and lighted up 
by handsome chandeliers, formed a noble 
and imposing hall of reception. It is 


* Niculo Cliiefala. 
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surrounded tHS ell ndeft by extensive colo** 
nades aod vanuidah, and at tbe end 0 {^po> 
site the entrance is tibe place i^^inropriated 
to die penates or fiuo^y idol% vUch seem- 
ed to have increased for the occasion. A 
nuige<of octagmi pillars, with double co- 
lumns to each angle, supported the veran- 
dabiit ths^ md, and bads very fine effect. 
In the centre were dancing girls and 
muskaaB^ uid by them RoupWl him- 
self was oonrersii^ with several Euro- 
peans. Around the square were couches, 
upon whidi the higher class of native 
several Europeans w^ reclined. 

^llie amusements bf the evening con- 
sisted of numoosis bands of dancing girls, 
and mr attempt aft a pantomine below. 
The latter afforded axmffier example of 
how mudi more nimble the natives are 
widi ffieir fingers than with th^r feet. 
Ebrlequin must have struck, himself and 
Ilia party with the enchanted wand, and 
thus turned all into lifeless statues, for 
they never once cut -a caper or gave a 
the whole evening. The nautcfa 
girU nflllmirt as if their bodies turned on 
a pivui^. fixed into the lower half, the 
arus'^bnng wily stretched out. It was 
almost painful to look upon the inanimate 
countenances of the poor creatures. 

the wholes the scene was magnifi-. 
cent bnl^%s^ in the extreme; but the 
prevasliiig Idea ^cited was astonishment 
at the variety of the attempt, and the 
am aai ng sums of money thrown away. 

The luxury of the Romans required 
sumptuary laws to restrain the expeme of 
thrir entertainments; and their extrava* 
^Dce in the purchase of certm articles 
for their taldes was unbounded; but it 
inay be doubted if their expense on the 
whole surpass^, or equalled, that of the 
natives ^f India at the present day. It 
is no uncommon thing for one of these 
Haboos to expend several lacs of rupees 
in the course of a few nights. Among 
the Homans it was either the great, or 
those who had accumulated vast riches, 
^d w«e in the habit of living at all times 
in a nmgnificent stat^ who gave thoio 
great eDtortainments, and their gimki-y 
were the rich and great. Here the host 
is a man who has accumulated sums, the 
greats part of which he expends in amifg- 
ing a# feeding persons with whom be has 
not the le^t acquaintance, and who ho- 
nour him and his Charapaigue alike. It 
was ev^t the party w^fNbr Europeans, 
not natives— die upper rooms were almost 
entirely frequented by the former. iTie 
o^er and quietness which prevailed was 
highly auditable, and with the exception 
of the disappointed suitors for simpkin 

shnrah, all seemed highly eratifieiL 

iHeng. Burk., Nav,20. ^ 

coksecxation or chcrches. 

St.Jameis C/inrc/i.— On Tuesday morn- 


ing, the 1 1th Nov., the Ri^ Rev. Lcnrd 
Bishop of the diocese^ attended by the 
Ve^^le Ardideacon Corner the Bev.. 
J. Parson, Senior Cba}dain, and all the 
clergymen at the Presidency, consecrated 
St. Ames’s' Cburdi in the Boitconnab. 
The congr^ation was numerous, and 
h^ly re^iect^le. 

The proceedings were conducted with 
the solemnity due to the occasion, and enp- 
peared to make a corresponding impression 
on the congregation. The service closed 
with a inghly appropriate srnmon by the 
Rev. J. Hawtayn^ the minister of the 
church, from Gen^is (diap. 21, ver. 17. 

Ai^ he vras i^aid, and said— How 
dreadfid is this place. This is mme other 
than the House of God, and this is the 
Gate of Heaven.’* 

We understand, his Xiorddup, the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta, will preadi on the en. 
suing Sunday at St. Janms’s Churdi.— 
[Co/. JohnBuUf JVbv. 12. 

Jhim Dvm CAurck.— We understand 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta consecrated the Church at Hum 
Dum under the name of Saint Stephen, 
on Tuesday the 4tb Nov. His Lorship 
was attend^ by the ’Venerable Archdeacon 
Corrie, and the principal - part of the 
clergy from Calcutta. 

The church service was read by the 
Rev. T. Thomason, A.M. ; and a veiy 
appropriate and impressive serimm was 
given by the Senior Presidency Onqilain, 
the Rev. J. Parson, A.M., from 1st Book 
of Kings, 8th chap., verse 86. 

Then hear thou in heaven, and for- 
give the rin of thy savants, and of thy 
people Israel, that thou teach them die 
good way vfh^iu they should walk, and 
give rain upon thy land, which thou bast 
given to thy people ftM- an inheritance.” 

The whole service was moat gratifying ; 
and after the administration of the femra- 
ment of the Lord^s Supper, the Lord 
Bishop coistecraled the burial - grmmd. 
His Lordship and a large party breakfasted 
and dined with General Hardwirit on the 
ocoision. 

On la^ Sunday (the 9th instant), the 
Right Rev. die L^rd l^ahop preached at 
Hum Hum frenn the 15th chapter of 
Luke, lOth verse *<*- 

" Likewise I tiaey unto you, there fe joy 
in the presence of' the Angels God^ov^ 
one sinntf that re|^tetb.” 

The sarmcn was one not easily to be 
foxgoden. The m^ies of the Gospel 
were w happily bUsded with faiddul ex- 
hortations to do ^lod unto all men aa there 
is opportuni^, and especially with relsUion 
to their etenial interests, that it could 
handy fail o£ a haj^y and im- 
pression. . ^ ^ 

The service on tins last 
read by the Venerable the Archdeacon.— 
[^Xbid, Nov, IS. 
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SUTTEBS. 

On the 16llf July) n Baboo by the 
name of Ram dhund^ Day, of the Da- 
nish iSettiement, Serampore, departed this 
life. A report was m^e to the Dait^ah 
m die n%ht about ten o*dock, that his 
widow intended to sacrifice bersdf with 
her deceased husband, and insisted upon 
being burnt the very same ni^t; but the 
Darogah not having authority to grant 
permission to diat effect without the sanc- 
tion of dm Judge and Magistrate, apprized 
this gentleman of the circumstance, who 
immediatdy proceeded to the dwelling 
house of the ttaboo, and requested an 
interview with the widow, which, howevw', 
was dedined, by her desiring the Judge to 
meet her upon the spot where the funeitil 
pile was erected, and where she appeared 
about one o’clock in the morning. The 
magistrate, O. Hohl^berg, £sq., in the 
most praiseworthy manner remonstrated 
with this unfortunate woman on the shock- 
ing impropriety of thus sacrificing herself, 
but was at last obliged to grant p^mission 
in the usual manner. — [Cal, John JBuUt 
July 1823. 

A Suttee took place about eight o’clock 
on Friday morning, at Koonaghur Ghaut, 
wb^e FOUR women, Irom the age of thirty 
to filly, sacrificed ^emselves on the same 
pile with the cmpse of their dead hu^and, 
Kummall Cfaattiyer, a Coolin Bramin of 
Koonaghur, who was n(H; only permitted, 
but paid fmr marrying thirty-two wives, 
whilst living in this world, and who de- 
parted this life on the ev&aing of the 5th 
instant. Direetly information was sent to 
bis difRsrent wives, who were in general 
livii^ at ffieir Others’ houses (only two of 
bis wives lived wiA him), four of these 
detenmned on eating fire, as die natives call 
it ; two were^Uving near, one at Calcutta, 
and the fourth at Bosbonah, above Hoog- 
ly ; however, they soon brought to- 
gether, and the necessary pennissioxu hav- 
ing been .obtained firom the magistr^ of 
the dutrict (at least so the police people 
said who .attended suttee), they sur- 
rounded the funeral pile, which tbi^ en- 
closed aU around with a paling of bam- 
boos, so as to prevent die escqie of any 
who might be so inclined after having 
onceentei^ it; in less than one minute 
after the fire was Hghted the wb(de of 
them must have been suffocated, and in 
less than ten minutes dieir bodies burnt to 
a coal, so excessively hot was the fire. So 
common is the sight in this nei^ibourhood, 
that only a^ hundred people collected 
togethw to see it, and nearly all of them 
wiunen. It is said that twenty-two of his 
wives were living at his death, and it was 
expected mate ci them would have joined 
the foiir.^i5id. Aiw. 10. 

AdaHt^oum* — ^No. 102. 
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FoilMSTlok OF THE CALCUTTA AUXIUAKT 
CHURCH MlSStONARV OOCUSTY^^ 

On Monday the 1st of Dec; a meedng 
of the friends and supporters of the 
Churdi Missionary Society was beldam 
the Old Oiurdi R^m, for thepurpose of 
fonning an Auxiliary Church ^8si<mary 
Socie^, 

Die Lord Bida^ of Calcutta in the 
Chair. 

G. Udn^, Esq. 'opened the business 
of the meeting by adverting to the opera- 
tions of the Cbunh Missionary Socie^ at 
this fVesidency. He stated, that in 1807, 
the Society voted £250 for tbefmtiierance 
of Missionaiy d>jects, and. coi^tituted 
him, together with the late Rev. David 
Brown and the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, a 
corresponding Committee ; that in 1809 
the grant was increased to i^500 ; and the 
Society had gone on increasing their con- 
tributions os circumstances called for 
them, and that they now remit annually 
£3,000. 

With the assistance thus afforded, and 
furth^ contributions raised in this ebus^bry, 
the Corresponding Committee had esta- 
blished schools in various parts of the coun- 
try ; had supported Missionaries, and had 
been enabled to extend their operations 
much beyond their expectation. Ibat ill 
consequence of the increased importance 
of the labours of the Cmnudtlieie, and of 
the enlarged measures of the Society, 
which required additional patronage and 
support, the Corresponding Cemmittee 
had, with the advice and concurrence of 
the Lord Bishop, agreeably also, as they 
conceived, to the witiies of the Farent 
Society, called the present meeting with a 
view to form an Auxiliary Sodety, to 
which the labours of the Committee m^ht 
be devolved, and which might be d>le to 
promote the measures of the Parent So- 
ciety in a more extenave and 
manner than bad hitherto been done. 

The following resolutions were then 
proposal and unanimously adopted : 

Reserved 1st. with a view to die 

more efficient and extensive prosecution of 
the highly important objects of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Meeting acc^t of 
the powers heretofore vested in the Corres- 
ponding Committee of the Chnrch Mis- 
sionary Society at Calcutto vduch have 
been tendered to them, and that a Society 
be now formed winch shall be designated 
** Die Calcutta Church Missimiaiy So- 
ciety, Auxiliary to the Church Missionaiy 
Sodety 'for Africa and the East.” 

2d. That, the labours and functions of 
the Corresponding Coo^ltte^ compre- 
hending the siq[)erintendance of So-* 
dety’s Missionjs, ^irrespmidence with ibe 
Mr^ionaries and with Patent Sode^, 
and all matters connected with die ma- 

VoL. XVII. 4 R 
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nagement of Mission«ry ^iera6ons» be 
Uansferred. to this Society. 

Sd. That all the landed or other pro- 
perty, now in chaijge of or under controul 
of the Committee, be understood as be- 
ionmng to, agreed to be held sulyect 
to ^ dispos^ of the Parent Society, in 
whom it ^aall be vested, as well as any 
other property to be hereafter ace^uired by 
the Auxiliary, 

4th. That the centre of the Society’s 
operations shall be in Calcutta, and that it 
extend itself throughout the provinces sub- 
ject to this Presidency, as oppmtunities 
l^y offer, by associations to be denomi- 
nate, Church Miadonary Associations in 
aid of the Calcutta Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society, according to the pre- 
cedent established by the Church Mis- 
sionary Assodation in Calcutta. 

- ^th. That all persons subscribing or 
annually the.sum of &i.Rs. S2, 
or upwards, be deemed a member of this 
society* 

, 6tb. That the business of this Society be 
concji^a^ted by a President, Vice Presidents, 
mendiers of the Established Church, Trea- 
{Secretary, and a Committee, crni- 
of ail Clergymen of the Ksta- 
bj^h^ Church who are Members of this 
Society, not Missionaries, and Lay- 
map, membmsj^.the Established Church, 

,7% That tlm Committee shall hold 
meeting^^ ^or the despatch of 
busmens, and that five shall be competent 

V 

. 8^, That aU bills drawn on thp Parent 
bei^ voted in the Com- 
mittee, .be agned by. the President 
apd the Secretary. 

^9^. That this .Sodety shall, once at 
least in every year, teansmit to the Bjshop 
pf the diocese, mad to the Cpmnpttee of 

of their 

proceedings and regulatkxiL 

10th. That the Pi^ht ^v. the X 40 rd 
Bishop of Calcutta h|L respectfully re- 
^qvted to accept office of Presi- 

IJth, That G. Udny, ,Esq. and J. Ha- 
nni^n, Esq[. be Vice-presidents. 

12tti, That G. Bdlard, be re- 

quest^ to act as Tr^urer, and the Rev. 
ArchdeM^ Corrie as iS^etary ; and that 
the foUoiving gentleman be the Lay-mem- 
be»of Committee : — 

Newton, Esq. ; CoL Mclnnes, 
Capt. Hut^nspn, Engmeers; Capt.Ches- 
ney, Arfilkry, and M. Gisborne, Esq., 
TOth power to add to their number, and 
fill up .vacancies, ^ibject to confirm^ion at 
^ ann^ meeting, be held on the 
Wediu^jr after Whit Sunday, and with 
the pnnlege of ^mitting to their consul- 
tations the presidents of associations and 
honorary naembers, whom it may be desi- 


nd)le to associate in the discussions of the 
Committee. 

ISth. That a report of the proceedings 
sholl be annually read at the general meet- 
ing on the above-named day, and after- 
warcU published, with an abstract of re- 
ceipts and disbursements during the year. 

14tb. That the amount collected by as- 
sociations be applied at their option, to the 
purposes of the Society, within tlie range 
of such associations, subject only to the 
approval of proceedings, tracts, and school- 
books, by the Committee of the Auxiliary 
Society, who will afford the use of their 
press at the Presidency, in piinting what 
may be thus approved. 

15th. Tl^t the thanks of this meeting 
be given to George Udny, Esq., ttie other 
gentlemen and clergymen members of tlie 
late Corresponding Committee. 

On tlie 10th resolution being proposed 
by the Archdeacon, and seconded by J. H. 
Harington, Esq., and unanimously and 
eordiaily adopted by the meeting, the Lord 
Bish( 4 > exjH'essed at some length the cor- 
diality with winch he accepted the office of 
President of the Society. He observed 
that he had noticed the proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society from its for- 
mation, and though he had no connexion 
with thq excellent men who established. It, 
except 3 common feeling for the objects 
aimed at, he had, in common with many 
others, always admired the prudence, per- 
severance, and energy with which its ope- 
rations had been conducted. He also con- 
gratulated the meeting on the success which 
bad attended the operations of the Society 
in Africa, and, he would add, in this 
country also, where extensive go^ is ac- 
complishing by its means, in crnijuaction 
with other Societies <rf a simi hir nature ; 
and that he should be happy to render it 
all the assistance in his power. 

At a Meeting of the Comamkiee held Dec. 8, 
in the Biehop'e 

Preset, The Iwmrd Bishop of Calcutta, 
Pre^dent, in the Choir :,,J. H. H^ng- 
ton. Esq., Vice-President } E* A. New- 
ton. Esq. ; Rev. T. Thomason.; Rev. G. 
W. Crapfurd ; Rev. Hr. Pari^ ; Cohmel 
M’Innes ; Captain Hutchinson; mul Rev. 
D. Corrie (Secretoiy),. 

R^olved, hst. That all the Episcopal 
Missionaries of the Society itt this Presi- 
dency, who have not obtain^ tfie .Bishop *s 
license, be directed to apply to him for the 
same; and that ev^ry Missionary of the 
Soci^ epi$c<^paUy ordained» be directed 
on bis arrival England,, to present 
hiuKelf to the .Bishcqi .of th^ for 

his license. 

2d. That the Secretary be mit^cixed to 
draw upon the Treasurer for the amount 
of the bills, for current expenses^ and ail 
disbursements sanction^ by the .Cmn- 
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mittee, and that «uch bills, together with 
all communications addressed to him on 
the business of the Society, be laid be^ 
fore the Comtnittee at the next monthly 
meeting, 

3d. That the Secretary keep a fair copy 
of the proceedings of the Committee, in a 
book for that purpose. 

4th. That the correspondence of the 
Committee with the Parent Society in 
London shall be carried on through the 
Secretary, who shall receive instructions 
from the Committee, and sign every letter 
with his name and addition as Secretary of 
the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary 
Society. 

5th. That the Secretary do keep an ac- 
count-book exhibiting an abstract of the 
Committee's receipts and disbursements, 
to be made up from time to time by the 
Treasurer, and produced to the Committee 
wlienever the same may be called for. 

6th. That the Secretary be empowered 
to entertain a writer, at a monthly salary 
of thirty rupees, and also a hurkaru of 
five rupees. 

7th. That the Committee do meet every 
third Wednesday in the month at half-past 
nine, of which three days* notice will he 
given by the Secretary. 

8tb. That the Right Rev. the President, 
or, in his absence, the senior Vice-Presi- 
dent then in Calcutta, shall be empowered 
to call special meetings of the Committee 
when the affairs of the Society may render 
it necessary. 

9th. Tliat every meeting of the Com- 
mittee shall commence and terminate widi 
a form of prayer to be approved by the 
President. 

10th. Th^ the above resolutions be con- 
sidered as standing rules for the conduct 
of the Committee. 

It was further resolved, tliat 700 copies 
of the resolutions of the General Meeting 
and the -standing regulations adopted by 
the Gommittee be printed^ and the 
President and the Secretary be requested 
to transmit them to the ^ends of the 
Society in different parts of India and 
Burope, with such recommendations as 
they may judge likely to obtain further 
support to the objects of the Sodety. — 
\Cal.John BaUt Dec* 16. 

JTAnVC FSatAl.£ EBUCATIOK. 

A meeting was held at the Old Church 
Room on Friday meaning, the 152th Dec., 
for the purpo^ of the first public examina- 
tion of the female children educated by the 
Churdx Missionary Sodety. The room 
by ten o'clock was filled with the fadiion 
and beauty of Cdcutta, amongst whom wc 
noticed the Right Honoural^e I^dy, and 
the Hcmourable Captain and Miss Am- 
herst, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop, 


Ac. Ihe examination commenced on* the 
arrival of the Lady Amherst by the intro- 
duction of the first class, consisting iff a 
number of girls, who read the New Testa- 
ment with much facility, and answered the 
que^one put to them by Mrs. Wilson, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Wilson and Jetter, 
with much perspicuity and discernment. 
We cannot help remarking the quickness 
of one little girl, a child not exceeding 
four years of age, who read the New 
Testament without the sli^test hesitation, 
and with a clearness quite astonishing. 
The girls composing the second dass were 
examined in one of elementary Bddks 
made use of by the Society, and ac^itt<^ 
themselves very much to the satisfaction ^of 
the company present. Another class wats 
examined in Dr. Watts’s catechism, and 
evinced great retention of memory. After 
these exercises bad been gone through, 
some of the girls seated themselves upon 
the ground, and began to sew, after which 
they displayed their performances to some 
ladies, who highly commended them also. 
Specimens of their writing were then ex- 
hibited, which reflect the highest credit 
upon their teachers. When we consider 
the short period that this society has been 
in activeoperation— a period not exceedfng 
ei^teen months — we every thing 

which could be said by uS' wcruld be inade- 
quate to the idea we entertain of th^ value 
of its services. Nearly 400 cbildren are 
educated in twenty-two schools, belonging 
to the Society. We know not whether we 
should say children, for amongst those pre- 
sent yesterday were several adult femmes. 
The difficulties the Society have had to 
contend with, it mus^ be obviofis, are of no 
common kihd. These have been of a na- 
ture probably Wronger than caste-^andthe 
principal of them appears to us tO be the 
habit <ff finiiale seclusion among the na- 
tives. It is true that the greater number 
of these children are Hindus, and that the 
custom of seclurion is of M^iomedaa 
origin ; yet so wm does it suit the Hinc^ 
character, that it now forms a strong fea- 
ture of it. 'We wCTe very much pleased 
with li^presence myeroA respectable 
lives, who even as^ed M the examinaiuyn of 
the classes themselves, a pltdn proof <f the 
decrease of prejudice among them. We 
believe th^ was not a person who attended 
this meeting, who did not feel rejoiced at 
the communicatiem of instruction to the 
numerous interesting little obje^ around 
him, and we most fervently express our 
hope that these feelings wdll not be sdlowed 
to expire writhout some assistanceof amore 
substantial nature being afforded to*4he 
funds of BO valuable an institutiem^ We 
mention for the information of th(»e who 
may feel interested in these matters, and 
who had not an opportunity of being pre- 
8^ on this occasion, that a amilar ex- 
amination of the female children educated 
4R2 
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in tlie schools under' die care of Mr. 
Ftorce, will takepUure on Friday next, at 
rune d*(dod£ in the tnoin^g, at the school- 
bouse,*hear T!aSla6,^\JBengal Hurk. 

^vXtOj||^j9t^]|MU(l^^COKrA^^ XINT< 

Hie of the new mint apparatus, 

whiob^latdy arrived in dtis country on the 
H»4£i^tJ!|artered' ships Abberton, Florentia, 
andtiPotten, has been safely landed at the 
ipipoit vvar^oose wfaar^ under the vigi- 
Int/sii^periDtend^ce Capt* Miln^, the 
hacbonr-master, by whose judicious ar- 
ruigoraents the whole has been safely con- 
v^ed^ wJtbout> the nuist trifling injury 
bang sustained by any single part^ to the 
new. inlandfcustom-house, at the north end 
of the Strand, immediately contiguous to 
mint is to ^ built. Some 
f9if,the parts weighed nearly five tons. 
*i0)ere are altf^etber four engines — two of 
^^y>;horsepowar» two of twenty, and two 
fpyp^eeiu understand the founda- 
.ti^uia pew orint, are to be cmnmenced 

Upo^ fi^^witb.i;i-[ Chfeytta John Bully Z)e- 
ceai^ry^ 

‘ ^ ACCn>BKTS ON THE GANOEST. 

17/% SqA* 1823.-^** We arrived 
her^^^li^e below the old fort) the even- 
ii^ b^pre last, and cannot move further, 
the ^im beih^ right in our teeth, a dread- 
ful cnrfent running, and the river like a 

''/I^nk God, we ate Dinapbre ; 
oiir losses have sevete. " I have, out of 
tny small lost six tnen, and a boat is 
liow missing %ith eight Furapeans and one 
woman. Hje left wing of the 44th is a 
few miles in our rear. All the cadets, I 
am ^ppy to say, are t^ell and safe, only a 
few co^ng-b^ts of theirs lost, but some 
of tlielmilgerows had very naitow escapes. 
’Itie bidder of my boat was carried away, 
and the pinnace, in consequence, nearly 
ups^ I lost my cdoki]^-boat with all its 
vali^les, and next diy my orderly boat, 
but no lives. 

What p melancholy sight I saw near 
tins ?' *Pbor Captain Conway *s budgerow 
* 'wreck, with the bottdm upwards. It 
upset three days before we came up to it, 
and the night previous to that they found 
Conway's body, by cutting some of the 
planks out of the boat ; also Farreirs, 
but Mr& Conway's b<^y was not discover- 
ed, ^tiiough we caused search to be made 
for It, but^it IS dangerous going down into 
the bofi^ It being quite dnder water. 

« The Man^e thinks Mrs! C.^ body 
has b^ w^edput of the boat, but I am 
of a £fll^ent opmibn. A great part of the 
property has been saved. Imss F, is 
Imried close to the place where the boat 
liw ; Captain C.*s bo^ hks been l^t up to 
Bin^xire. He w^ found with his arms 
clasp^ round (he mast, and the Mangie 


says, it was his orders to go on during the 
bad weather, 'Which coined the bcwit to 
upset ; but this 1 do not believe. He might 
have saved himself, but was too much en- 
gsiged with the unfcntunate ladies."*— {Co/. 
JoMt Bull. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CALCOTTA. 

The improvements which* have t^en 
place in this city within the twelve 
years, as well as those in progress, reflect 
the highest credit mi all the parties en- 
gaged in promoting them. They have 
been occarionally alluded to individually, 
but never have been noticed collectively. 
We should he very much obliged * by a 
communication on this subject from those 
who have an opportunity of obseWing 
them : we wish we could oUrselv^ take 
a survey of the town for the purpose. Ihe 
first, certainly, that would engage our 
attention would be the New'.StrtUid; both 
on account of its being the grandest effort 
that has been liiade^ and ifroiH its 
locality, its sonfhern end forming the very 
commencement of the town. Tbbse%ho 
have left Calcutta ^ only twelve months, 
would be surprised at the change which 
has taken place at that spot. The house 
lately occupied hf Mr. T^ler is ^ now 
down, and the whole space from Cband- 
paul Gbnut to Colvin’s Ghant is laid open. 
An iron ratling extends along the whole 
of the wall, which here forms the boun- 
dary of the river; close to the raiflng 
there is a r^ular elevated and paved foot- 
path of about seven feet. The road- way 
is of very considerable breadth along the 
whole line of the Strand, which is every 
day improving in appearance, from the 
elegant houses and warehouses which are 
erecting in various places. The new mint 
is to be built at the northern "exflhemffty, 
and no doubt can be entertained but that 
it will be worthy of the City, and an or- 
nament to the place. ' ^ 

We have heard that the Imfldhtg' for 
the present mint is to be near the palace 
which is to be built for the BishOp of 
Calcutta. We are not aware whether the 
palace will be open to the river,’ ^but bhpe, 
if it is possible, that it wifi be sd, and 
thus add another griihd ornament ' to the 
Strand. From Calvin's ‘ Ghaut towards 
the north, the bank of the rit^ is ^<q>ed 
and plotted with grass ; this has a very 
pretty effect, and Would ‘well if 
carrM along the ^ole length. It is 
not improbable t^ when tii^ Strand is 
complelely omnipied by faonses, new 
streets wul be opened to the^Castwdrd^: to 
connect it with the other parts of the 
town and vritii 'OiitpOre road*^ men- 

tion of this place at once pmnts out an 
dl^ weft worthy the conrideratibn of 
the Committee for Improving the City. 
'At the Loll Bazar emf a small widemng 
has taken place, but of not half the 
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neeessaiy breadth* We would recom- 
mend the breadth of this of the road 
to be increased as much as p<^ible at 
once. The guide should be to leave a 
sufficient space from the police gaol for a 
wall of the necessary height for security, 
and that width should be carried through- 
out the road. We may possibly recur to 
this subject at some future peri<^.— 

John Bully Dec, 18. 

GAOL DELIVURT. 

Supreme Court, Nov» 17, 1823, 

The following prisoned convicted this 
sessions, were put to the bar, and respec- 
tively addressed by the Hon. Sir F. Mac- 
nagbten in the following words : 

Xhacomr Doss.— Your situation is sin- 
gular. The offence of which you have 
been convicted, and for which in England 
you would surely have suffered death, is 
not a capital crime in this country. The 
most savage and ferocious brutes regard 
the sharers of their enjoyment with ten- 
derness and affection— ffiis pervades all 
-animated nature: yet you, worse than 
the savage, go to indulge your passions 
with a defenceless female : . having satis- 
iied your lust, you watch until sleep has 
.made her an easy and unresisting victim, 
then for the sake of her ornaments you 
resolve upon her murder, and indict 
wounds upon her from which she miracu- 
lously recovered. Every person of huma- 
nity, every roan must l^ent that you 
are not to expiate your crime upon the 
gallows ; but line and Imprisonment are 
die only penalties we can award ; a fine 
which you are unable to pay, and impri- 
sonment which to you would be no punish- 
ment. You have, however, been con- 
victed of two larcenies, one in having 
stolen an ornament from the person of the 
woman whom you must have thought you 
bad murdered; the other for having stolen 
property from the house of Muddoosuddeu 
Moira ; for each cff these offences, die sen- 
tence of the Court is, that you be trans- 
.ported to Bencoolen, in the island of 
^matm, for seven years, making in all 
the term of fourte^ y<ears. 

Hurischunder.. — Burglary.— You have 
been clearly convicted of burglary. It 
must be admitted that your offence was 
-not accompanied by any aggravating cir- 
cumstances; but your offence subjects 
you to the penalty of death, and it is not 
in die power of this Court to do more 
than to commute that sentence into one of 
transpoirtatJoD. Indeed, we are not dis- 
posed to mitigate it further, for your con- 
duct upon your trial was such as to make 
, us think th^ you bad used your influence 
as a *Biamin to procure the peijury of 
three unhappy men who were examined 
for you as witn^ses, and who are now in 
gaol to be tried for tbe offence which they 
have committed at your instigation. Sen- 


tence, transportation Ip Benpoolenfor ten 
years. 

Muddun.— You have been, cc^^cted 
of tbe most brutal violation of a female 
infant. There was every thing Tn the 
perpetration of your crime which could 
aggravate its guilt. We may, indeed, be 
well blamed for our lenity in not awarffing 
tbe extreme punishment of tbe law : it 
might be most jusUy inflicted upon such 
an offender as you. We hope, however, 
that transportation for Iffe will be an 
example, or rather, indeed, diat example 
may be unnecessary, for we beUeve there 
are few, if any, so depraved as tp diink 
of forcibly violating female^ inffincy. C^- 
nal knowleflge of such a child, even with 
consent, is a. capital felony by the law of 
England. Ordered to be transported for 
life to Bencoolen. 

And ri.— You have been convicted of 
burglary, an offence \riiicir is a capital 
felony by our law. There is nothing par- 
ticular in your case, and if any body ebOld 
have spoken favourably of your charaOfer, 
we might have lamented the necessity we 
are under of banishing you from -this 
country, or been induced to shorten the 
period of your transportation. The Court 
must now sentence you to be transported 
to Bencoolen for seven years. 

James Fraser. — You have been con- 
victed of forgery. It is needless to en> 
large upon the dangers to whi^ society 
must be laid open by the commission of 
this offence. Your diaracter, I am sorry 
to say, is such as to be very far from re- 
commending you to favour. I do not 
wish your offence to be made capital here, 
but I am very desirous that, it should be 
made a felony for the convenience of pro- 
secuting it, and that a punishment menre 
likely than transportation is to prevent its 
commission should be sanctidned. Or- 
dered to be transported to Bencoolen for 
seven years. 

Jeetoo Tbannadar. — You have Been cem- 
victed of an offence, which if not punish- 
ed whenever it is detected, would render 
the situation of the lower orders of this 
society intolerable; it would expose them 
to the most cruel oppression. You are 
clearly proved to have gained by extortion, 
committed under the pretence of perform- 
ing your duty, property to the value of 
200 rupees. We have no doubt of your 
guilt,, but we consider that you must 
necessarily be punished in some d^ree 
by the loss of that office which you have 
so grossly abused, we shall, therefore, 
only sentence you to imprisonment in the 
common gaol of Calcutta fmr the of 
eighteen calendar months ; to pay a fine of 
rupees to the King ; and to be further 
imprisoned until that fine be pmd. 

Rajkisno Mitter. — You have been con- 
victed of perjury, and to my knowledge 
there never was a perjury more deliberately 
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cominitted than yours. You were related- 
]y admonipbed, not mily as to the impro* 
bability of the account you gave of your- 
self, but of the consequenees. which would 
foUotr ^om your >perseverance. You did 
p^rsefsere^ .swore yourself when you 
came to jusniy as bail, to be worth 
100,000 rupees, although persons, were 
present who declared, they would prove 
thM you ^ad a short time before been 
m Court of Beque^ gaol 
siim not exceeding fifty rup^. 
We have considered the mode of punish* 
m^nt most likely to detw others from the 
cdtnml'w-.ion of such an ofience, and we 
think it better in your case not to adopt 
trai$s]^itation^ altbouj^ we are at liberty 
to drder jt in Edition to other punish- 
ment. Ihe sentence of the Court is, 
that you be fmprisoned for twelve calendar 
in the House of Correction, and 
tb^' be kept to hard labour; and that 
twire within that period you be publicly 
whipped in the streets of Calcutta, at the 
usu^place and in the usual manner. The 
shenff will take care to have a label af- 
fixed to your breast ^noting yotir oSence. 

J he othef prisoner were then put to 
bar, ittd updo fhe name of ^bert 
Hosier being called, SiV F. Macnaghten 
inquired wiiether the magistrates had sent 
tfae/iwfoatetioafi;, and- was answered in 
the negative. 

^<£r'|iaena^tten. — Then let him be 
dischaiged. For every term during the 
lash^aalyeaxa we 'hare (Greeted this to be 
ib u^llot;done ^on another 
occasion 1 will put a fine up<m die ina^»* 
IrateS. Lit 'is quite intcdendile. Let the 
man discharged.” 

idatnswjobnaon, William Kelly, Cossi- 
nath Banneijee, Doye Sing, and serer^ 
othenq der&ihtn put to the bar, and seve- 
raMy diachanged.'— Hiark^ Ifo», 17. 

ADIVllNlStRATIONS TO 
. ^STATES, 

Septemher^ Octeier^ and 
At ATorept&er, 1623. 

> ' jLielit.CoL laiwis'Grant, late of Tnvalkl 
Estah. at Chunar— James Weir Hogg, 
Esq. . , ^ , 

Mr.W . Itemswofth, late of Calcutta, 
Mefchanu^mza Henrietta Hamisworth, 
widow. 

Bee.. F. X. KirchhofiTer, late of Nag- 
po»B» ^}h;qdhuu<^FJ KircWioffer. 

L. Ho<dc, Esq., heretofore a CS^qitain on 
B«9%iih£s0Uishiaenti»^Mr. Alefc. CWvin, 
of Calcutta,. Member . df the firm of 
Mesdrsi jCqlirin asd Go. > < < j 

late of 'Bengal 
Establishments*— CapL J. Macr^ertom H, 

M.&nicay ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3lr*'W. Ime of Chandernagore 

—Mr. A* Cammn, of same place. 

B. Comberbach, Esq., late of Calcutta, 


and one of Attornies of Supreme Court at 
Fort William ^-Capt. T. Maddock, Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

Lieat.Col. W. Agnew, late in Service 
of United Company — Capt. J. W. Jones; 

Lieut. A, C. Trevor, late of Invalids 
— B. Wolff, Esq., Merchant, 

Mr. 11. Patullo, late of Mookseepore, 
District of Bbaugulpore, Province of Be- 
har, Indigo Planter-i'JtAn Smith, Esq., 
Merchant. 

Eliza Breton, late of Suburbs of Cal- 
cutta— P. Breton, Esq., a Surgeohin ser- 
vice of Hon. Cotnpany. 

Capt. J. Green, . bite Master of ship- 
Liverpool — W. Frinsep, Esq., a member 
of firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 

Lieut. Gen. Dyson Marshall, late in Ser- 
vice of Company— Capt. C. D’O. Aplin- 

Mr. W. Browne, late of Seebpore, Dis- 
trict of 24 Pergunnahs, Mariner— Mrs. 
Mary Browne, widow, and W. Hoggins, 
Esq., of same place. 

Lieut. Gen. James Morris, late of Ben- 
gal Establishment— John Palmer, Esq. 

Miss C. EUz. Top, late of Madras- 
ditto. 

Capt. Alex: Fortune, late of Lucktiow 
—Assist. Surg. George Baillie, of Dum 
Dum, and Mr. James Hastie, of Rada 
Bazar, C-alcutta. 

Surg. John Jack Gibson, late of Luck- 
now — H<m. J. R. Elphinstone, of AlH- 
pore. 

C. Child, Esq., late of Calcutta— H. 

M. Child, Calcutta, Merchant. 

Mrs. E. C. Pinto, late of Calcutta— A. 
FiackersCreii, of Calcutta, Merchant. 

James Fowler, late a Master Pilot— 
Emelia Fowler, widow. 

Ens. G. D. Cullen, late of llth regt. 

N. I.— J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

Mr. B. L. Jenkins, late Assist, in Mi** 
litary Account. Gem’s Office*— ditto. 

Mr. H. Orde, kUe of Cawnpore, Mer- 
chant — ditto. 

Capt. C. Deere, late of Militaiy Ser- 
vice — ditto. 

Mr. J. Broders, late of Calcutta— Mia. 
Sarah Broders, widow. 

Lieut. S. Delap, late of Ist bat. 24d] 
regt. N.I. — J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

Mr, T. Vaughan, late of Calcutta— 
ditto. 

Mr. T. N. Gibson, late of Pilot Ser- 
vice-ditto. 

Ens. D. Campbell, late of 2d bat 19tli 
regt. N.I.— ditto. 

Lieut. Chas. J. Levade, late tff 1st bat 
5d regt. N. I.— ditto. 

Mr. George Collins, late of Moorsheda* 
bed — ditto. 

Msjor CbaA Ardsi, late of 1st bat. 27th 
regt. N.I.— #<^to. 

Jffrs.''Marg, Key^, widbw of late Dr. 
R. Key^— ditto. 

C. McNictdl, late Commander of brig 
Fallas— ditto. 
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Lietif. John Hoare, Ute of 2d bat. 2C)th 
regt, N,I, — J, W. Hogg, Esq, 

Mrs. Aline Gibson^ widow of late John 
Jack Gibson, Esq. — ditto. 

Lieut. B. WillianK->, late of Artery- 
ditto. 

Mr. T. l^id, late Purser of Ogle GJas- 
•tle-- ditto. 

Lieut. G» Walter, l^e in Service of 
Hon. Company — John Palmer, Esq. 

Lieut. Col. John Petrie Keble, late in 
Military Service on Bengal ^^tablisb- 
tnent— Mr. Gervaise Kobinson, and Mr. 
James Watson. 

H. Mercer, Esq., late Mirzapore^ 
David Clark, Esq*, of Calcutta, as a 
member of firm of Messrs Fergusson and 
Co. 

Capt. C. O. Jenkins, Bengal Artillery 
— Capt. Rich. Jenkins. 

Boss Jennings, Esq., late of Sydney 
Grov^ district of Jessore — Mrs. Sarah 
Jennings, vyidow. 

Lieut. C. H. Phelips, late in Military 
Service of Company— Mrs, Harriet Phe- 
lips, -pf Berhampore, widow.. 

_jSur^,, John Macrae, late in Service of 
Company on Bengal Establishment^N. 
Alpxsmder, .Esq. of Calcutta. 

Lieut. Alex. Rind, late in Military 
Bc^ice. of Company pn ^mbqy Esta- 
blishment— J. N. Rind, Esq. 

. D«. Roger ICeys^ a Superintending 
j^igeon on Ben^ Establishment— .W. 
Nesbit, and T. C. Plowden, Esquires, 
tp^th.pf. Calcutta. 

Tredway Clarke, Ksq., late of Com- 
pany’s Civil Service — ^J. W. Hogg, Esq, 

Mr. G. Mowat4 late an Indigo Planter 
in district of Nuddeah — ditto. 

Ens. Fred. Sysonby, late of European 
Regt.— ditto. . 

Capt. Alex. Cook, late of regL L.C. 
•'ndlt^. 

Mr. 2). Smith, late of Ghazeepore, In- 
digo Planter —ditto. . 

CapL J. E. Conway, late of Bengal 
W. Ainslie, Esq., a Member of 
firm of Messrs. Colvin and Cot 

. cMtfUt CbU W* RcdHnson, late in H.M.*s 
^4th Foot — Nath. Alexander, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, .ft Member of firm of Mes»^ Alex- 
ander and Co., Merchants. 

,li^. W. Henley, late of Bengal Es. 
tablisfament — John Palmer, Esq., andCcqit. 
John Craigie. 

John Marchant, late of Moaambique, 
Coast of 'Africa, Mastm* Mariner, and late 
Commander of ship Matilda— J(^ Dow- 
Dfj Calcntta* gent.. 

Mr. W. Higgs, late of Chandernagore 
. IL^Campbell, of China 
street, Calcutta, Wine Merclumt. . 

Jol^ pinto, ' late pf Calentta, 

Merclumt— A. Lackersteen, C. L. Pinto^ 
and J. M. Lackersteen, all of Cakutta. 

Capt. Geo. Casement, Bengal Military 
Efitab. — Ueut. Col. W. Casement, C.B. 


SHIPPING. 

Zte/j«rtures frvn CclCuita, 

'Dec, 16. fame. Young, for Lofidon via 
Bencoolen.— 17. ‘WTmble, for 

London via St. Helena.— 20. jDukh^ Xcn- 
caster, Davies, for Madras ahd Liverpool. 
•*-S0, Chapnian, for Madras 

and London,— SI; Albion, Svrainiion, for 
Ltyerpool,’ . 

^ip Atlds^r — We^^ iiappy to Ifahi that 
Captain Ceronio has b^h successful in 
extricating the ship Atl^^ from fier^ peri- 
lous situation in Hyg tllive^. and 

that a pilot was despatcheil on J&turday 
for the purpose ol* bringing" ber‘ up to 
Calcutta. From what we have neaurd re- 
specting tlie situation of the Atlas, she 
must be a remarkably strong ship, 
was resting on the bank by her head and 
stern, so that all between them was quite 
udsiipport^. Part of the deck h^d’been 
cut away for the purpose of blkip^ but her 
cargo, so that no support was dw^^ from 
the deck, notwithstanding^ w 
Single plank had staked., — ^urk, 

BIRTHS, MaBBjIAGES; A^JD 
•„ ^ ^ LfEATHs.:;,^,, 

^ov, S* At BartBckpony the wife of 
Mr. R. Platts, of a son. i*. 

6. At FuUygfaur^ Mra^ Svilllukiaii; of 
adaughtear. . 

IS. Mrs. Payne, Jun^, of ^daughter. 

. 15. At Entally, Mrs. G. M. 'Andeismi, 
of a daughter. 

. 16. At Goorgoan, the lady of Aanst. 
Surg. Joseph Woolley, of a ^ogbtcr. 

— At Bsmkeq;>om», Mrsj Casta^ 
Jun., of a daughter.^ > - t ^ ' 

17* At Banda, the lady'-o^ George 
Mainwaring, Esq., Civil ^Ifarvifle^ of a 
daughter. 

1 q. Mcft, J. J. L. Hoff,^ sqn. 

— ' Mrs. Francis Victm’, m a daughter. 
— Mrs. F. D*Cru2, of a son. 

— Mvw. J. H. Hosme^, of a daughter. 

23. At IMnapore, the wife of Mr. H. 
C. Chambttlain, Warrant Medical Btad; 
of a daughter;^ . , ■ ^ r , . > i 

— Mrs. W. Sturmer, of a son. t 

24. At Berhanqx^, bios. 6. %lie. 
O’Coimor, ‘Wife of Mr. P. O’Connor, 
Assist. Indigo Plantm*, of a daughter. 

. At Meeni4 die wife of Rd. M^u- 
liff, Ridmg Master Hc»ae Bc%ade, of a 
daughter.. i ^ 

— r At Allahabad, .the hdf of Capt. 
-Vefeh* 27th N.L, iaf h:d«iiglttcr. 

27. At LucknoW) /the lady of Jaieut. 

and Adj.. Jmi^ of a 

dkughl^. ^ 

28. Mrs. J. M. Heritage, of « s<m. 

I. Ah LucknoWf thekidyof Capt. 
Smalpage, M.B., of a daughter. 
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Dec. 1. At Barradkpoie, the lady of 
Capt. H. Wood, 12th N.I^^of a aoo. 

3. Hie lady of the Heir.' W. Adam, of 
a dao^bter. 

4. At Dihapote^ the lady of Lieut. 

Mac&aii, ofaeott. . ^ 

6. In iSart Williaiii, the lady of Major 
Henry Fa^^ ^a sob. 

-**lfirs. H^elloy of adaughter. 

At Ilid t^cntta Acaden^, Mxb. . 
Fi a Aii'iiA Lend&tcdt, of a son. 

of Capt. Lamb, ofdie 
P^dbtti ci a daughter. - 

10. Hie lady of R. M. Thomas, Esq., 

ofadn^lrtar. ^ 

The lady of W. Anley, Esq., of a 

soa* 

11. Birs. Bail^, wMow of the late Mr. 
W. BiiUy, ofa^^ter. 

MAARIAOES. 

OH* 13* AtMemt^ Capt J. Barclay, 
4tli light Car., to Miss Elizabeth Ijong. 

iVho. S. At Nusseerabad, Comet Pene- 
father, 3d regt. Bengal light Cavalry, to 
Miss Ehz. Jane Denson. 

8. liir. John D*Rozario, to Miss Eme- 
lia 4e^m. 

15. 1 At the Cathedral, Mr. J. Hudson 
to Mias Susan Piters. 

18. At Cawnpore> Mr. J. Roberts.", • of 
Subkwdinate Medical Staff attached to 
H.Bi. lStib Lanoais, to Miss Mary Creigh, 
danglMelp' of Capt. Cteigh, H.M, 8th 
Kll^s HiyiB-Infih Regt. of Hussars. 

Atthe Gadiedral, the Rev. J. JeU 
ter, ^to Mns^Hfirriet Corties. ' 

Althd Cathedral Church, Mr. L. ' 
B. IPMelloto Miss N. Foy. 

99* At fil. John’s Cathedral, 'Mr. E. 
Legghtt toMns A. Gilbert. 

At Si. John’s Cathedral, BiLr. B. D. 
Teritethnisgea, to Emma, daughter of 
Mr. SMtiMtHnet. 

Dee* A At Si. Nazareth’s Church, Var* 
taneat Zidiaria, Esq., of Dotar Kotee, in 
Jesaoi% to Mariam, youngest daughter of 
the hito J. David, 

8. At toe Catocdral, Mr. Francis Fa- 
vice to Miss Bfotie Bomdiez Joubert. 

Xatefy. At 'M^rut, Hiomas J. Turner, 
Esq., 'Of ^ton CivU Serrice^ to Miss 
MH>»cnbe^ daughter of Colcmel 

ttinmaSdingH.M. I4tor^. 
ofHmii / ^ ^ ^ 

UKA^S. 

Out. fffi At Nagpoi^ Lieut. C. Mhc- 

dmuddi leto r^ N.I. 

iVW*. 3* At Luctotow, toe intontdaugh- 
ter of Bfr. lunea Morm 

9. ilfthAwi^to€^ctitta,ntorM]da, 
attoo%d:orS5, ^dhy, O^n^ofMr. 
K. Ddmito, ind^l^laittin^, of Plmieflh. 

Ilf* Atato, €^pi M. Filw, of toe ddn 
Retotoen. ^ ^ 

18. The Tbfltot daugfhter of Mr. John 
F^yne, Jumor. 


29. Mrs. Catherine D’Rozario, ag^ 
40 years. 

23. Mr. A. DaCbsit, ^ed6S years. 

24. ' At Saugor, Elterr; toe wife of 

Lieut. C<d. Perkins. * ' ‘ " 

25. Mr. J. S. Cooke, trine merchant, . 

aged 57 years. ' * 

3^, At CSumnrab, Mrs. Mary Tlw^eia 
Ulrich, widow of J. D. Ubidb, Etq./ia^ed 
40 years. ' ' , . 

so. Mr. Thomas CottreH, seiuor,'4<H% 
merly of toe Police Department, aged 63 
years. * * • 

— At Bandel, Mr. M. A. Gom^ an* 
old rerident of Sooksagur, at a vtoy^ad- 
vanced age (upwards of lOO years). 

Dec. 2. At Garden ]^achj» the lad|y of 
W. H. Websterfield, Esq., aged 26 yean. 

4. At Dinapore, the in&nt smi of 
Lieut. Maclean. • . m . 

7. At toe residence of Capt.H. Nidiel- 
son, Brigee Tullow, ChowringheO^ Libut. 
Col. Francis Drummond, of the Bengal 
Establishment. « 

— Of apoplexy, Mr. H. Davies, of toe 
firm of Davies and Ca, Tahk'^Sqsare, 
aged 32 years. ^ fr - 

9. At O^ipore Gun-Carriage Agency, 
Helen Blair Cle^om, daughter of Mr. 
Conductor G* Clegbom, aged 7 years.- > 

10. The infant daughter of R* M.*^ 
Thomas, Esq. 

Mr. James Clare, aged 18 year& 

1 1 . The infant son of Mr. J. Brown, 
aged three months. 

12. John Caiman, Esq., sh^butlder, 
aged 44 years. 

14. J. C. Smith, Esq., aged 57 years. 

— Mrs. Catherine Ham, aged 37 years. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT- o 

Jan. 1. Mr. Tbos. Gellitoand, to be 
Sieriff of Madras. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 28, l823.''i— Lijhit. 
F. B. Lucas, 8th N.I., to be Quart.Mast. 
and Interp. to 2d bat. of corp^ vice Smith. 

Lieut. G. Wri^i^ lOth Ibf.L, ^to 
QuartMsist. and Literp. to 2d bat. of 
corps, vice Wilson, 

Assist. Surg. T. M. liune, to be Assist- 
ant to Superintendent of Eye Infirmary. 

Dec. 2.— Ijf Regt. ' N.I. Sen/ Li^t. 
BrevlCapt. J. R. Go^cev td be 'Cajid; 
and Sen. Ens. J. W. GohRvtortoyHb 3k 
Lietto, vied M^onald deceased! A&tbtf 
com. 28 Nov: ^ ‘ ^ * 

Hie undermentidiied CoriteteUnd En- 
signs Sheeted to tsAe lUnk "2dhMay 
1 823 • Cometo FrAr. Wafter, 
W. P. Dens, C. B. lind^, s: T. Mac^ 
kenzie, «id ^ W. Shdrp.— .• En- 
signs R. B. M. J. Sfineiair, C. 
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Yates,. D. Strettell, _ 

Clay, H. C. B«eTor, Q, W. Moore, C. F 
Moore, G, A. Barnard, J. W. Rickards, 
J. Thomas, J. Smith, H. T. Yarde, E. 
W. Snow, G. C. C. Rand, W, E. Gibb, 
E. W. Ravenscroft, and J. C. Boulderson. 

Assistant to Eye Inarmary placed in 
charge of Institution, vice Hyne. 

Dec. 5-— Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) L. W. 
Watson, 1st N.I., to he Qnart.Mast. and 
Interp. to 1st bat. of corps, vice Godfrey, 
Lieut. P. P. Hodge, 1st N.L, to be 
Adj, to lat bat. of corps, vice Watson, 
1^‘eut. E. T. Clarke, 19tfa N.L, to be 
Adj. to 2d bat. of corps, vice Cleaveland, 
Li^t. H. Wright, i9th N.I., to be 
Quart, Mast, and Interp. to 1st bat. of 
corps, vice Clarke. 

Surg.J. Goldie, First Member of Medi- 
cal Board, permitted *to resign service of 
Hon. Company, 


FURLOUGHS. 

2V) Ettropc—Nov. 28. Col. H. S. Scott, 
commanding Travancore Subsidiary Force, 
for health.— Lieut. H. Currie, .0th N.I., 
ditto.— Dec. 2. Capt. C. B. Patton, of 
Art., ditto — Ens. J. S. Elliott, 7th N.I., 
ditto. — Comet B. W. Cumberledge, 7th 
L.C., for one year. — 9. Lieut. Col. J. 
Viog, 13th N.r., for health.— Lieut. 
(Brev.Capt.) A. Inglis, 24th N.I., ditto.— 
Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) J. A. Coudell, 16th 
N.I, 

Dec. 9. Lieut H. W. Spar- 
row, 13th N.I., to Bombay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GANJAM. 

The following is an extract of a letter 

from Berhampore near Ganjam : We 

have been very quiet in this district for 
some years past, until a few days ago, 
when some of the neighbouring chieftains, 
that infest the bills close to Berhanipore, 
made an irruption into the lowlands, bum- 
ing many of the villages. Things are now 
coming to a bearing, and I hope quietness 
will soon lie restored without having re- 
course to the employiqent of the regular 
troops. Tlie bills are very unhealthy at this 
season oftheyear.”— [fnd. Oaz. Dec. 1, 

SOCIKTY roa promoting CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Veperjf The old church erect- 

ed at Veperyiq the year 1746 and granted 
by Government for the use of the Vepery 
branch the rnii^ounf the Society for 
promoting Christen Knowledge in the 
ye» 1750, having been found quite insuf- 
ficient ftnr acoommodation of the rapidly 
increasing vCORgregations and schools who 
ftiere attend diivine semoe, a r^resentatic^ 
of the necessity of erectt^ a neiy^churph 
was m^e by the late Bishop of C^utta to 
the ScKiety for promoting Christian Know- 
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JP* who immediately voted the siitn of 

E2,000 toward the work j and Govmn- 

ment of Madras have been pleased td give 
very hbeal aid by the grant of « ^Sier 
large ^ sum, necessary to complelit' the 
buiidii^ on a scale of sufficient ma^itude. 
With these sums the Missionaries have 
been enabled to undertake the desired 
work, and Monday the 8th Dec. at five 
o'clock in the evening, the time appointed 
for laying the foundathm stoao, 
rable the Archdeacon Vaughan, XV^dent 
of the Madras District Cmmaittee^^lfnd 4 
considerable number of the memfaersl of 
that institution, accompanied by Mb* fii. 
milies and friends, assembled at the Mffta 
sion House, where they were kinatt te 
ceived by the Rev. Dr. and R^§r, 
the Rev. L. P. Haubroe and the Rev. E.’ 
A. G, Falcke, The Company then pro- 
ceeded througli the Mission Garden to the 
spot where the foundation of ^ 

Church had been dug, and wete^joined ky 
the members of the English ai^^TainU 
congregations of the IVIission wbo ^liad 
assembled to witness the ceremoily. 
children of the mission schools, consisting 
of about 100 boys and 70 girls of the 
English, and about 80 boys and 40 gJrts 
of the Tamil school, had been prevjbuaiT 
arranged in the space assigned for the>liody^- 
ot the church. The stont^ in whluh jw^ ; 
deposited the current coins of the, l^a^aa- 
Presidency, with a Latin inscriptitef 
copper plate, was laid by the 
ton, Esq., Memtoof the Couftcil^f Fartt 
St. George, and an appropriate pray^, ini. 
vokingthe blessings of the Almighty on ; 

work, was impressively deltvevtld ♦by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon... The ememmm 
closed by the children oftheEnglinh sriiooL 
singing the 100th Psalm, and the Thnnl 
children the 272d hymn 
Tamil hymn bocd^ Ihe plapp^ Of tbt 
church, which is to be a neat Gothhtliuiid. 
ing, were exhibited by Mr. Johofrl^n^tfae , 
Ardiitect. . * : 1 J 

We have been favoured withace^efthe 
Archdeacon’s ^yer, and a copy tOf 
inscription, which we insert hglnw 
in laying this sketch <^tImiceremoo»c ^ 
before the public, we offer our hearty con-^ 1 • 
gratulations to .*e Har^eoii J®s!aol>ari» , 
on this truly gratifying, intermring . ij ^fJ 
memorable event. 

Form of Prayer on occamn of laying the 
frst stone of the Nen/ 

Vepery^ Madras, -DeccuiAer 
Let us Pray ; Almighty and^Sst& 
God, whose 
uniyei^ 

vadetn the a^^mq^itof who xet^dedL 
not the. outward appeaLm^.ol!^™, 
but.iffie ^ward ii^nBoh^ 

Look down, we beseech ^ee, with-^ 
favour pn. us thy c^uatures hejm 
before thee, to erect a buiffing,fw thy 
public worship, and as pious Christians to 
VoL. XVII, 4 S 
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dedicate Uie same with ail humUlty to thy 
Divine Majesty, of which rthis stone now 
to be laid is Ihefoundat^. . , 

[Here Mr. Stratton descended the steps 
and laid the stone, spreading over it com, 
and pouring oh jt wine and oil, after 
which Ar^64ei(^n read iis follows : ] 

Sanctify, we beseedi thee, O Lord ! 
tbe9e>hu4B^le idferings of the emblem^ of 
thecfi!^|eoeSssaries of life, of which w e per- 
peioilTy ‘ stand in needy .«idr of that suf- 
hdenty) which under , thy Divine Provi- 
dence we may be permitted to enjoy. 

Bless this undertaking with success for 
die beneiit of the present and succeeding 
generations. Work in us all, we beseech 
thecv £Mch a e^se of Uiine infinite good- 
ness, and our own obligations to serve 
thee hi sincerity and truth, that we may 
never enter thy holy sanctuary but with 
hearts deeply penetrated with a sense of 
our unwortbiness, and filled with reveren- 
tial p^e,fpf the Sacred Majesty in whose 
gracious presence we stand, zealously ap- 
plying the doctrines of the Gospel to the 
ue^^ities of our fallen nature. Cleanse 
our hearts by thy divine grace from all 
things which may be displeasing to thee, 
that the incense of praise and supplication, 
now arising, a$ from a ctmsecrated altar, 
may be an evening sacrifice well pleasing 
in thy aight. 

Bnable us, by thy protecting influence, 
so to pasu through things li'in|Kfra1 that we 
finally liMiir i.ot the lisu'ig-* ciciital, and, 
amid tiic lM>p( hi, and iVais, and pleasures, 
aod jtfie son^ws, the dangers and delivgr- 
ai^ces, vi4uch we meet with in all the 
various change and chances of this mortal 
life, may our hearts, by the help of thy 
Holy i^irit, be firmly fixed on the ever- 
lasting enjoyment of thy eternal presence, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Blessed Lord ! dirept and sanctify, we 
beseech thee, our present as well as future 
endeavours to spread abroad the true re- 
ligion of thy Son, our Ble^d Saviour, in 
the world, the knowledge of which leadeth 
us to everlasting salvation.. Assist with 
thy blessinge* the spiritual labours of tfiose 
pious missionaries of pur church, who 
earnestly endeavour, as tnm ministers of 
die -Gospel, 4o extend its happy effects 
h^n^ as welLas in other parts of the world, 
to the advancement of thy glory, and the 
benefit of aU mankind, ever remembering 
the solemn account they must one day give 
before thee, as stewards of thy most lioly 
mysteries. May flieir sacred offices in thy 
holy sanctuary ^ always attended by edifi- 
cation and succeeded by righteousiless, and 
to such as hereafter may be ordained to 
such holy offices, give thy grace and 
heavenly benediction, that both by their 
life and doctrines they may set forth thy 
glory by forwarding the salvation of all 
ffieir hearers. 

Gradousiy bestow. Almighty Lord ! a 


favourable bearing to these, our humble 
petitions,, and those acte of our 

bounden duty-.and sendee to thee^ and 
grant that alhour Christian birethren who 
may serve or attend in (this place, may 
me^ and part m, unity, peapp, and brother- 
ly love, possessed of those principles of 
universal charily and gop«^ wil4f fiprci- 
bly recommended to our. observance by ihy 
inspired word : the word of tr.utb,i of light, 
and of life. 

Permit us to close these our supplica- 
tions in the itame, words, and as<£ar as we 
are able, in the spirit of thy Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Chri^ saying, Our Father 
which art in Heaven, hallowed jije thy 
name, thy kingdom come, thy vuill be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven, give us 
this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespa^es as .we forgiva them that 
trespass against us, and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for 
thine is the kingdom, the power and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Peace of. God which passptfa , all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love^of God, and of 
his Son Jesus .Christ our Lord» 'pn4 tlie 
blessing of God Almighty, tlie Fafficr, 
the Son, and the Holy Gliost, be amongst 
you and remain with you always. Ameu. 

Inscription, . j. 

D. O.M. „ 

Conseciandse aedis 
Posita sunt fundamina 
Die octo Decembris ^ 

A. n. MDCCCXXlll.' 

Regmmte Augustissimo Britanniarum 
Rege Georgio IV. 

Madrassen>i provincise praesidente 
Honorabili viro Thoma Muruo 
£x Multibus prsefectisordinis militaiw do 
Balneo 

Sumptibus corum 
Q,ui ad Cc^nitionem Christi 
Promovendam sociati annt 
laberaliter adjuvante Honorabili 
Mercatorum Anglicorum Sodalitate. 

[Mad, Gov, Gasi, J}ec, 11. 

Examination of the School tf the Vepery 
Mission of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 

The annual examiDation of the above 
school was held on Wednesday the 17th 
Dec., in the ohl Mii^on Churdt at Ve- 
pery, and was honoured with the attend- 
ance of Lady Munro, mid many ladies 
and gentlemen, members of the Madras 
District Committee, and others were also 
present on this interesting occarion. The 
examination was most ably conducted in 
English, by the Rev. Mr. Roy, who kindly 
undertook that duty at the request of the 
Missionaries, and in Tamil by the Rev. 
Dr. Rottler. 

The number of children present was 


16 ^.] Asiatic Intelligence,^ 

about 340: they oemsisted of-i— 1st, The 16 
boarders, supported the fegacy of the 
late Bey, Mr. Oerkie. 2d. TTie^Inglish 
boy’s school. 3d, TliO English giri’s 
school. 4th. Tfe T^H boy’s school. 
5th. TartiH girl’s school. Nearry the 
whole df those are the dhrldrfen of the 
cou^ry-borh J^irtUgoese and Tamil con- 
gregation,' blunging ta the Vepery Mis- 
siodc '^Tbeday School, which includes the 
whole number, with the exception of the 
sixteen boarder^ was established in 1819, 
and opened on the 1 6th October of that 
month, and has risen to its present state 
of efficiency und^ the care of the Rer. 
Dr. Rottler, and of his active and zealous 
coadjutors, the Rev. Messrs Haubroe and 
Falcke. Its chief object is to secure to 
the offepring of the poor members of tlie 
congregations, a religious and useful edu- 
cation, ami it is, therefore, professedly a 
“Christian School,” on the principles of 
the estaldished church, but it admits any 
who desire to be instructed there, and 
to conform to its roles and principles. 

After the usual school prayer and sing- 
ing a Christmas hymn, the children were 
exanuned in reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and in tlie comprehension of what they bad 
read, in spelling, and in arithmetic, which 
are taught on Dr. Bell’s plan ; and in the 
churc!^ catechism. 

After the examination was closed, re- 
wards were distributed to the most de- 
serving of the scholars of the different 
classes, and die three best monitors had the 
honour of receiving each a silver medal 
from the hands of Eady Munro, who 
obligingly complied with the request that 
she would bestow the^e principal rewaids. 
The'med^s were “for talent, industry, 
and coftcct conduct.” 

Tb#' company then proceeded to visit 
the different parts of die school, and in- 
spected the re^sters of good conduct, and 
the speefthens of writing and of the works 
done by tlte cbildren. * These consisted of 
needle-work by the girls of the English 
scbohl^ which was ob^ferved to be remark- 
ably deatly and well executed. Stockings 
knit by the Tamil girls, and shoes made 
by the bOys ; who afe also learning to bind 
books and cast type, and are employed 
in the printing press. 

It was highly satisfacteny to observe that 
the children bad made very quick progress, 
as well in their learning, as in their manual 
works, since the last examination. 

In the’ course of the last year, two boys 
front this school have found employment 
as draftsmen,' and tw'o as servants ; five 
girls have grme out to service, three have 
been marri^, ahd one has been emplcy^ed 
asa4eaeher; Only two of the scholars have 
died. 

The visitors were highly gratified with 
tlie very improved state of this valuable 
institution, and thought the highest credit 
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was due to the Reverend Missionaries, for 
the ripid progress ‘ in knowlOd^ as wrfi 
as the or^rly and healthy appearance of 
the childien. — Dec, 25. ' • ' ' 

BIJITHS AND DEAxiS- 

BtaiCBS. 

Dee. 12. At Bangalore, the latty of 
Capt. Tweedie, 2d of a dau^itw.* 
20, At Hyderabs^, ^ lady of Lieut. 
Holroyd, Commandii^ Resident V !&icort, 
of a son. '' ' 

22. At Bellary, the lady of Thomas 
Keys, Esq., Assisi. Surg., 2cl 24di 

regt., of a son. - 

25. At Koyapettah, Mrs. A. WiilMttn- 
son, oft' a daughter. - * 

31. Ihe lady of Major Cadell, of a 
son. 

DKATHS. 

Dec. 5. At Tellicheiry, Hohry 

Stevenage. 

22. Mrs. Jane Williams.. 

Jan. 2, J. F. Lane, E?q., Collector of 
Masulipatam. 


BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERA^ 
ORDERS. ' , i 

BATTA TO EUROPEAN AND NATIVE 9EO0pB« 

Bombay Castle^ Se])t. 17, 1823. ■^The 
-Hon. the Governor in-GoanriFis* pleased 
to cancel that clause of the Genefal Orders 
of the 18th June 1801, which restricts 
the issue of batta to native troops “ to stich 
movements as imply a march of more 
than three days,” and directs that they be 
hCTeafter considered as entitled' to toaridr- 
ing batta in all situations in thefr 

European Commissioned Officers would 
be entitled to the same. 

2d. The batta to European Cdtnmrs- 
sioned and Native Commissioned'^and 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Privatos, 
&c. &c., heretofore allowed Ibr thtee^ da^ 
after arrival at garrison stations, is dis- 
continued,/ except on return from field 
services, in all other instances they are to 
be considered as entitled to batta to the 
date of arrival, indusive ; but not for afiy 
period subsequent thereto. 

3d. Officers proceeding singly froin 
station to station may be expected to move 
much more expeditiously than with corps 
or detachments, and will be allowed 
marching batta according to the atffual dis- 
tance, at the rate of one d^s Iwitta Tor 
every ten miles, together with the diffe- 
rence between the garrison and field-tent 
allowance for the same number of days, 
without reference to the period of arrival 
at their place of destination. Officers 
drawing full batta for commanding coq>s 
arc not, however, to draw travelling batta 

4 S 3 
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ID addition thereto, alUnnig^ th^ may 
come under the deserip^cm of Offices en- 
titled to that #ben proceeding 

to jmo. 

* 4th. Adverting to the General Order of 
5th uTtimO} which certain Regimental 
Staff Officers are permitted to draw office- 
tentage When proceeding from one garrison 
station tWano^r^ the Hon. the Ocnrernor- 
in-Ocmactl is pissed to intimate that this 
al^whtice can only be admitted to the date 
of arrival inclusive, and not for any pe- 
riod subsequent thereto, and that the fore- 
going rule is considered as equally appli- 
cable to every description of office- tentage, 
even on the return of troops or depart- 
ments lirom actual field service. 

5th. The existing rules regarding the 
discharge of extra followers attached to 
corps on their march from station to 
to statioD> as well as on their return 
from field service, not appearing to be in 
all instances sufficiently understood, the 
Hon. the Govemor-in-Council is pleased 
to intimate that no charge on these ac- 
counts can be admitted beyond the actual 
date of arrival at garrison stations, when 
the followers in question shall be regularly 
mustered and discharged. 

The Hchi. Ihe Governor-in- Council is 
also pleased to direct that batta, and all 
other extra charges incurred on account 
of troops employed on political, revenue, 
comoiercial, or judicial duties, be here- 
after defrayed by the respective depart- 
mwts, and to publish the following regu- 
lations for general information and guid- 
ance, «aau 

No charges for batta, or other extra 
expenses which' may be incurred on ac- 
count of escorts attending political resi- 
dents or agents beyond the fixed regimental 
pay and garrison allowances of the troops 
nnployed on siurb duties, shall be liere- 
after paid by or entered in the disburse- 
n^iils Mi Paymasters ; expenses of this 
kind not being consider^ as military 
charges. 

Abstracts fiw expenses incurred on ac- 
*^nt of coliectiou of the revenue (batta, 
*nd other extra duir^)^ are in future to 
be dischfurged by, mid appear in the ac- 
counts of Collectors. 

^lilitary officers are, tfaereftwe, to pre- 
sent separate abstracts fmr such payments 
to wllectors, respectively, on whose re- 
quisition , troops have been furni^ed, in- 
stead o^ as heretofore, drawing the amount 
from Military Paymasters. 

Nx^ses incurred in consequence of 
requisitions from comra»cial residents, 
an; to be di^harged by, and appear in 
the accounts of Commercial Residents <m 
the same principle as those incurred on 
aoxiunt of collection of the revenue. 

, Batt% and other extra charges incurred 
ffif employment of troops upon die 
requisition of a public magistrate, shall be 


defrayed in the Judicial Department, and 
their amount shall be Included in tiie 
monthly indents of the magistrate at 
whose requisition tiie troops are employed. 

Such extra" charges shall be drawn in 
separate abstracte, under the rignature of 
mifiteiry officers. 

Military Paymasters shall furni^ Resi- 
dents and Political Agents, Collectors of 
the Revenue, Commercial Agents or Re- 
sidents, and Ma^strates, with tables of 
the established rates of batta, ot other 
allowances issuable on account of the 
several ranks of the army. 

Batta for troops employed in escorting 
treasure to be issued by Paymasters as 
heretofore, and to be charged to the Mili- 
tary Department, unless the requisition 
for the troops shall specify that the escort 
is required for money intended for the use 
of the Judicial, Revenue, Political, or 
Commercial Department. 

All requisitions for troops from Politi- 
cal or Commercial Residents or Agents, 
Collectors, and Magistrates, are to specify 
the particular service for which they are 
required, and authenticated copies of them 
are to accompany the absb^ct for batta, or 
other extra charges. 

C'OMPANY*S CRUIZERS. 

Smnbay Castle, Oct.% 1823. — havil- 
dar*s party of Native Infantry, serving on 
board one of the Hon. Company cruizers, 
having been placed under stoppages to 
answer for a portion of the law, or other 
expenses attendant ou the detention of 
certain vessels having slaves on board,, the 
Hon. the Govern or-in- Counci I is pleased 
to declare, that no officer of any descrip- 
tion shall ever cause a sepoy to agree to 
assign or appropriate his pay to any parti- 
cular design or purpose whatever, 

salaries of staff officers. 

Bombay Castle, Nov,^\, 1823. — The 
Hon. the Governor has much pleasure in 
notifying that the Hon. Court of Directors 
have been pleased to annex to the follow- 
ing officers on the staff the salaries here- 
after specified, with retiT^pect from the 1st 
June 1821, and all Paymasters within 
who>e range of payments the several 
officers may fall, are hereby authorized to 
discharge the abstracts accordingly. 

In cases where the salaries fixed are be- 
low the scale temporarily sanctioned by 
Government, under date the 18th Novem- 
W 1820, or at any other period, the 
reduced scale is t6 have eflect from the 1st 


of the present month. 

Per Ananm. 

Adjutant General Rs. 1S,000 

Deputy Adjutant General 8,000 

Quarter-Master General 18,000 

Deputy ditto 6,000 

Secretary to Military Board 12,000 
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Per Anoum. 

Assistant Secretary toMiLBoar^Rs. 5^600 


Fort Adjutant of Bombay 

Deputy Commissary General* ... 9,500 

Barrack Master of Bombay 3,000 

Commissary of Stores 10,000 

Deputy ditto 4,800 

Agent fcv Gunpowder 7,200 

Military Secretary to Governor ... 4,800 

Secretary to Medical Board ...... 7,200 

Commandant of Garrison of Bom> 

bay 8,400 

Town Major 5,000 

Judge Advocate General 7,200 

Brigade Major of Kiiig^s Troops 6,000 

Paymaster, Bombay 9,600 

— — ^ Cutch 3,600 

, Guzerat 6,000 

-> Baroda Force 6,000 

Sbolapore 3,600 


The salaries of the following offices are 
fixed from the same date at the rates speci- 
fied, subject to a further reference to the 
Hon. Court of Directors on the subject, 


viz. 

Per Annum. 

Military Auditor General Rs. 27,000 

Commissary General 24,000 

Agent for Rlanufacture of Gun- 

Carriages 10,000 


The Hon. Court having directed the 
Members of the Medical Board to be 
delivered, at the expiration of every four 
years, from the date of their respective 
appointments to the Board, as notified in 
the General Order dated the 11th of July 
last, have now resolved to equalize the 
salaries of the different members, and 
have fixed the salary of each at rupees 
22,000 per annum, with retrospect from 
the 1st June 1821, which salary is to be 
considered as exclusive of the nett pay, 
batta, and garrison tent allowance of a 
Lieutenant Colonel, subject to the Ho- 
nourable Court’s further orders. 

The salaries of the Superintending Sur- 
geons have been fixed by the Hon. Court 
with the same retrospective eflTecf, at ru- 
pees 15,000 aunum, which is to be 
conridered exclusive of the pay and field 
allowances of a Captain granted by the 
General Orders by Goverument dated 3d 
December 1821. 

The present number of Superintending 
Surgeons is to be reduced from four to 
three whenever a vacancy may occur. 

The duties of Superintending Surgeon 
in the North and Southern Concan are 
then to be execute by the Junior or Ihird 
Member of the Medical Board, who, dur- 
ing his circuit on duty, is to draw the 
field allowances of his military rank. 

* The duties of Superintending Surgeon 
within the garrison and island of Bombay, 
Ac. devolve on the Second Member, with- 
out any augmentation to his allowance. 

* Abolished by Government Order dated 7ih 
Nov. 


The salary and allowances of the Me- 
dical Storekeeper at Bombay are fiixed as 
follows, from the Istof the present mouth. 


Salary 


Pay 


House-rent 



1,170 


It being intend^ that the office of Pay- 
master in the nortb^n districts of Guzerat 
shall be abolished on the present Pay- 
master’s vacating the appointment, and 
one Paymaster only allowed to the Surat 
division of the army, under the increased 
salary now sanctioned, the Governor-in- 
Council is pleased to allow the former 
officers to draw the increased allowance of 
rupees 6,000 from the 1st June 1821, so 
long as the office may be continued. 

The following officers are allowed to 
draw full batta from the 1st of tlia present 
month ; 

Aides-de-Camp ; Extra AideSr^le-Camp; 
Brigade - Majors of Forces;* Brigade- 
Quarter- Masters. 

TENT ALLOWANCE TO OFFICERS. 

Homhay Castle, Nov. 21, 1823. — Tlie 
Honourable the Governor-in- Council is 
pleased to extend from the 1st instant, the 
provisions of the general order of Sist 
July last, to all Staff Officers who are at 
present in the receipt of regimental allow- 
ances, and on the house rent and tent-pur- 
chase system, which latter allowance is now 
entirely abolished, and to declare, that the 
existing rates of tent allowance, agreeably 
to the principle on which they were origi- 
nally established, are to be considered in 
full of all charges for the personal accom- 
modation of officers with camp equipage 
in the field, and quarters in garrison or 
cantonments in peace or war. 

Referring to the IXlh Article of the 
above order, the Governor-in-Council con- 
fiding in ffie sense of duty which will 
actuate every officer to be r^idy whenever 
called upon for actual service, is pleased, 
in the case of Staff and other officers, who 
are permitted by the regulations to draw 
their regimental pay and allowances on 
their own separate abstracts, not to require 
the monthly certificates directed to be 
furnished by Commanding Officers of 
Corps, &c. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

[In our last number, page 564, for 

Capt. Browne to have command during 
Lieut. Col. Edward's absence from dis- 
trict of Candeish,” read “ An order of 
the late Lieut. Col. Edwards,, dated 16th 
Feb. 1823, directing ffie next Senior Offi- 
cer, Capt. Browne, to command during his 
absence from the district of Candeish, . is 
confirmed.*^ — Lieut. Col. Dyson, Ist 


* Brigade- Major to King’s troops not mcludcd. 
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regL, was. app<4nte4 to the district of 
Candetsh on the 12th, of March 1823^ 
and, we believe^ I^U ocmtiiiues in com- 
mand.] 

MfSGBLE^ANEOUS. 

AKRiVaC' of *AJf isABIAN EXFOEWTEE. 

The late' p^^o^gies we have . read, gnd 
heai:d^^, all thrown into the shade 1^ 
an illdstr&us ptrsonage, who has late^ 
roadi’ his appearance at Bombay from 
Mocha. He is yclept H^i Syud Ahmed 
Peer'Zada. It is said that we, of this 
dty, are npt unacquainted with his holi- 
ness for lie was here' about a year ago. 
The zeal for Islamism burns so fuliously 
in his bo^m, that his views, it is said, 
extend to noting less than driving the 
whole of the Christian unbeHevers from 
this land of the' sun. We happen to 
know 'something about the Peer Zada ; for 
we had heard of him when he was levying 
contributions on the follow'ers of the pro- 
phet in the environs of Calcutta, to enable 
him to prosecute bis pilgrimage to Mecca. 
We were toli at the time, by several re- 
speciabTe Manomedan gentlemen, that his 
hofiness w^ an ignorant, illiterate, and 
presumptuous impostor; that the Marque.^s 
of Hastings having destroyed the Pindaree 
horded and Ameer Khaun being deprived 
of hi^ power, he was compelled to disband 
his troiop pf freebooters, and that the Peer 
Zada*S^ one of the suwars of this chief ; 
aid dt£^ since the sword and spear could 
nof rioW‘ yield him his curry and rice^ he 
bad bitakett himself to the profession 'of a 
faqu^ <1^ the superior order.— [Co/. Jour, 
Sept, 29. 

WEATHEE. 

, we shall have much reason to 
lamenl^ ^fais year, the absence of the latter 
rains, <^ed here the Elephauter. It is 
calculptpd that there is a deficiency in the 
usualf supply of w ater in die island, at this 
period of the year of almost fifteen inches, 
and it behoves us all to be very provident 
in this necess^ article of life. Our let- 
ters from various parts of the couptry 
state .thej deficiency to be much greater, 
and that a season of drought is so much to 
be apprehended that the inhabitants are 
already rempring to parts more favoured. 
Seasons of drought and sickness generally 
go together. Whether it is from the ab- 
sence of the Eilepbanter or not, it is too 
cert^ that fevers are usually prevalent on 
the island at the present moment, though 
they are pot at .all considered of a serious 
natui^ usually accompanifd with 

generd^ inthe lim^ sLclmess of' the 
stomach, and. an p^ption very like that 
known aathesc^def fever. Webeartbatthis 
fever has passed J^ougb the female charity 
school, with the only instance of oue child 
esc^ing. The great ventilation of the 


rooms in this eouqtry must be a great 
check to the spreading oi infection. — 
Bom* €our, Nov^ 1. 

SSIP XtASriMGSk 

Government has sanctioned die tempo- 
rary appropriation of the Honoarable Com- 
pany's ship Hastings to the ptirjKise of 
performing Divine Service, every Sunday, 
to such of the European sailcms in 
harbour as may find it convenient to" at- 
tend, and the Senior and Gaitisoo Cbap- 
1mm have kindly undert^en to per- 
form this duty alternately, — [Bom, Omr. 
JSoo. 29. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival. 

Cambrian, Clarkson, from Condon. 
MARHIAGES AND DEATH. 

MARHiAGES. ‘ 

Dec. 4, At Aurungabad, J. B. Alex- 
ander, Esq., Assist. Surg. Horse Brigade 
of Artillery, to Miss Hornby. 

11, At St. Th<Mnas*s Church, Mr. R. 
Elliot, Ordnance Department, to Mrs, 
Eliza Metcalf. 

DEATH. 

Dec, 6. At Belvidere, Cicut John D. 
Saltwell, 2d bat. Grenadiers, aged 22 
years. 


CEYLON. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov, 5. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. 
Deacon, Staff Officer, of a son. 

8. At Colombo, the lady of William 
Granville, Esq., Paymaster General, of 
a daughter. 


PENANG. 

An application was made by the mer- 
chants (European and native) of Penang, 
praying Government to establish Penang 
as a free port, like Singapore. This r^uest 
has lieen deemed inadmi^ible by the au- 
thorities of Penang; but some modifica- 
tions have been adopted in the mode of 
collecting the duties, according to the do- 
cument that follows : — [Penm}g Ga%. 

Noi^cation, 

Notice is hereby, given, that . the^ Ho- 
nourable the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to direct,, that all duties now 
levied on the exportation of goods, the 
produce or manufacture of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Foreign Europe, America, 
China, and British India, and on the ex- 
portation of oil, ghee, or hogs*-1ard, salt 
and tobacco, pursuant to tha..first and. 
second clauses of the export regulations of 
Government, as W'ell as the duty to which 
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timber and planks imported from tlie do> 
minions of the King of Ava, are now 
liable, according to the thirteenth clau^of 
the import reguTationi^ shall be suspended 
until further orders, from'tbe first proximo. 

A. D. Maikoy, Aodng Coltector. 

Custom House, Prince of 
Wales Island, Ju^y 22, lb23. 

Government Advertisement, 

Public notice is her^y g^en, that the 
Honourable the Govern or-in^Conncil has 
been pleased to direct the following mo^- 
tications of the port charges, to have effect 
from and after the first proximo. 

1st. that the period for which ships and 
vessels are allowed to remain in the port 
without incurring port charges be extended 
from twenty-four hours to three days, pro- 
vidcd they do not break bulk or receive 
freight within that time. 

2a. ^Thaf port charges will only be 
levied once in six montJis <m the same ship 
or vessel* • 

3d, That vessels under foreign colours 
be subject to the same rates of pilotage and 
anchorage duties as those under British 
colours* 

4th. That the pilotage cliarged on all 
vessels proceeding through the southern 
clianneJ, be reduced from one dollar to 
half a dollar per foot. 

C.W. H.WaiGHT, Mast Attend. 

Master Attendants Office, 

P.W, Island, Juty2Q,, 182.S. 

Suicide . — The Chinaman, Gay, on whom 
sentence of death was passed at the last 
session for the murder of Puenseng, hung 
himself in his cell on the night of the 
9th inst., and was found at half-past six 
o’clock the following morning suspended to 
the iron cross-bar of the window. The 
height of the bar from the fioorisabout eight 
feet and a half, and it appears, that having 
released his hands from the irons put on 
them, he roll^ several straw mats on 
which he slept, found bis ^llow, which 
being Aus strwigthened to support his 
weighty he raised himself up and fixed a 
rope, made out of his palampore, to the 
bar, by which be suspended himself and 
effected his purpose . — \Penang Gazette, 
Oct, 1 5. 

Case (f Insanity . — On the night of Fri- 
day )as<y at nine o’clock, as a Golundauze, 
placed sentry by Ae telegraph on the outer 
works of the fort, was about to be relieved, 
Ae party was challenged by him and 
warned not to approach at their peril, 
stating Aat the spot of ground he stood 
upon belonged to him, and which he was 
determined to protect, Areatening at Ae 
same time to Aoot Ae first persem Aat 
dared to trespa.ss on it. The astonished 


Kaik halted Ae relief and applied to Ae 
HavIlAir of Ae guard, on whoseappearance 
lie^peateAAy same wbn^sy' and proceed- 
ed deliberately to load his musket, nie 
Havildar finding the man was determined, 
returned »id*t^otted Ae' citUitlU stance to 
the European Serjeant of the Main Quard, 
who proceeded to the , spot with t^o or 
three privates, and on their approaching 
were also warned not fo come near him, 
repeating Ae former threat, and declaring 
that he was determined to ke^ Aat spot 
of ground to himself. One of Ae pri- 
vates who accompanied Ae SeA^t offer- 
ed to seize him, and according^ ventured 
up a rugged part in his rear ; but beipg 
soon observed by the sentry, he breugfat 
his piece immediately to the charge, and 
in that position fired ; he was, however, 
just in time to push Ae muzzle of the 
musket aside, and fortunately escaped, 
the ball passing very near bis head, upon 
w hich he closed with him, when a i^iolent 
scuffle ensued, and both fell ; the7Go^u- 
dauze was then immediately seized and 
put in confinement. He was examined 
the following day, and we understa^ 
appeared to 1^ deranged.— [Pewang 
Nov, 12 . 

' f 

Xrial of Mr. (Extract 

letter dated 2d Oct. 1823.) — “ Mr, If. 
Anderson, of the Civil Service, yes- 
terday put to trial on a criminal i^orxpa- 
don, on Ae part of Capt. Luke, of the 
Britannia, for defamation of character, in a 
correspondence he printed and sent to 
Madras. In one of Aese letters be called 
Captain Luke a blackguard ; this occurred 
when Captain Luke was here on his last 
voyage ; and the letter in question was 
given when sailing out of Ae harbour. 
The Britannia returned here atfoift fifteen 
days ago, and Captain Luke wrote to 
Mr. Anderson for an explanedcm ; but 
his letter was returned unopened.^’ Captain 
Luke called atAis office, but could getUo 
satisfaction. Mr. Anderson posted a 'pla- 
card at the jetty where Ae Government 
proclamations are affixed, avowing khn^if 
the au Aor of the letter, and making use of 
harsh language : for Ais act of disres- 
pect he was suspended the service ; but 
restoied on making an apology. About 
seven in Ae evening the Jury retired ; 
Aey were locked up all night, and Ais 
morning delivered their verAct— guilty : 
but strongly recommended him to mercy. 
The Court will pronounce judgment on 
Monday next.” " 

We learn by a subsequent letter, Aat 
the judgment of the Court was, that Mr. 
Anderson Aould be imprisoned for two 
monAs ; and give security for his peacea- 
ble conduct for two years : himself in 
5,000 dollars, and two securities in 500 
dollars each. 
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Commercial Arrangements * — The same 
regulations it s^^>ears, are now in force at 
Malacca as at Java, since 1st August ; 
namely, all goods imported into Malacca 
from all parts and places east of the Cape, 
are liable to an import duty of 24 per 
cent. The same duty, we presume, is 
levied at Padang^ This notice, we trust, 
will prove useful to some of our trading 
readers. Dutch gratitude is a scarce arti* 
cle we suspect, at least, in a national 
sense. The benefits conferred on the 
Hollanders by Great Britain, have been of 
the most substantial kind ; and what is 
the return of the cold, plodding, unfeeling 
government of that people? The most 
mortifying one, — a ccmtemptuous opposi- 
tion to all the generous plans of policy 
laid down by the British, persecution of 
their ancient allies and friends, and un- 
grateful fetters upon their commerce 
wherever the Dutch have influence in the 
Eastern Seas. — [Ind. Gaz. 

Ferocity of a r^er,-— The followjng 
fact serves further to illustrate the ferocious 
boldness of a tiger under certain circum- 
stances. 

" Lately an Arab ship sent over her 
boat for Penang to the Kidda shore for 
sand ballast ; after taking some sand into 
the long boat, one of the Kiddies, a 
Caffiree, landed, and went up into the 
jungle a little way, where he was attacked 
by a tiger. The boat*s crew saw him, and 
gave such a yell, and made such a noise. 


that the tiger let him go and ran off ; the 
crew of the boat landed -and helped their 
comrade into the boa^ whete he was hardly 
seated, when the tiger ft>Uowed them, 
having recovered from his fright; the 
brute tried to get into the boat, but the 
Arabs filled tlieir baskets with sand and 
threw it into his face, and thus blinded 
him, and kept shoving off the boat at the 
same time. At length they got off, though 
the tiger would not desist till the water 
became too deep for him. The poor man 
recovered at the hospital.**— 

Markets. ^('Extract of a letter dated 
26th Oct.) “ We shall not want any rice 
from you next year, as we have a popula- 
tion of about fifteen thousand souls settled 
in Province Wellesley, opposite the island, 
in length eighteen miles, and in shore, in 
breadth three to four miles. All the poor 
Keddah population has come there to 
settle under our able Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. 

Rice is at two and a quarter dollars per 
bag; Capt. Earl got that for his, and 
little demand. Europe goods are some at 
50 per cent, discount, and the best sorts 
of chintz, madapollams, and handkerchiefs, 
Scc.j are at a discount of 25 to 30 per cent, 
and take payment in barter of rattans at 
2^ dollars per pecul, or pepper at 12 dol- 
lars per pecul. There are now more 
Europe goods here, I hear from the 
merchants, tlian will be sold in three 
yem^.’* 


I^onte DittrUt0nu;r. 


parliamentary papers. 

Account of the aggre^te' amount in 
oflSdal V^ue of Trade carried on between 
Great Britain and the Coast of Afric^ 
from 5tii January 1815, to 5th Jahuaoy 
1824. 


Imports into Amount of Expels from 
* 6t Britain. Costoms re- ^t. Britain. 


Tears. 


ceiTod thereon. 


1815 jgl 49,662 

28,^64 

169,134 

1816 

197,474 

30,895 * 

159,656 

1817 

127,323 

19,2Q2 

143,399 

1818 

122,352 

30,715 

198,868 

1819 

110,280 

36,190 

240,883 

1820 

153,620 

25,299 

202,301 

1821 

6^282 

23,011 

227,023 

1822 

164,076 

27,146 

321,019 

1823 

114,969 

26,528 

360,511 

1824 

13^292 

26,084 

302,213 


Note. — In the last year there has been a 
eonsidmible increase in the following 
articles of importe Bugles, hiiks, gum, 
I^m oil, pepper, rice, sea-hone teeth, 
timber, and wax. 


Account of the quantity of Tea export- 
ed ftmn Great Britian, from. 5th January 
1819, to 5th January 1824, 


IrelapH and 
Vnua. Bntisti isle*. 

1819 ft 3,55^,093 

1820 3,$20,743 

isn ^^^522 

1822 S>^,151 

1823 3,696,006 

18^ 3,570,595 


Britiih Colo- 

Foreign 

nies. 

£arope.&c. 

787,358 

34,156 

667,093 

14,037 

459,924 

8,231 

474,968 

7,277 

387,231 

10,213 

410,856 

11,855 


Account of the quantity of Sugar im- 
ported into Great Britain firom the British 
Cronies and plantations, and from Fo- 
r«gn Countries, from &h January 182S, 
to 5th January 1824. 


British PoreifiD 

Plantation. Plantation. 


British, m. cwt. cwt. 

Antigua. 135,466 

Barbadoes 314,630 — 

Dominica 39,013 — 

Grenada 247,360 . 

Jamaica 1,41 7,746 1 1 


1834.1 
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British 

Foreign 


Briitfh 

Foreign 


Pthnutioi). 

Plantation. 


Pianution. 

Plantaiioa. 

British 

cwt. , 

cwt. 

Brirish 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Montseirat ... 

24,466 

----- 

St. “Vincent 

53 

. ■ 1. 

Nevis 

44,283 

- 

Trinidad 

2,953 

■ .. . 

St. Kitts 

76,181 


Bahamas 

... 

120 

St. Lucia 

62,148 


Bermudas. 

796 



St Vincent 

232,575 

I 

. Demerara 

5,417 

. ■ .. 

Tobago 

113,015 

— 

Berbice.. 

18,537 

' 

Tortola 

21,583 

— 

Coast of Africa 

1 

89 

Tnnidad ...... 

186,891 

— 

Foreign, viz. 



Bahamas 

— 

986 

Cuba 

■ - - 

24,057 

Bermudas 

3,415 

■ ■ 

St. Thomas 

- — - 

7,250 

Demerara 

607,858 

11 

St. Domingo 

— - 

44,422 

Berbictf 

55,999 

— :: 

Brazils 

- — 

12,467 

B, N. America 

71 

228 

Buenos A} res,. 

- -- - 

64 

Foreign, viz. 



Carraccas 



3,604 

St, Thomas ... 

1 

— 

United States .. 



1,636 

Cuba 

— 

122,170 

Foreign Europe 

- 

2,782 

Brazils 

— 

71,438 

Ireland 

. ■ 79 

- - 

United States 

. . 

3,065 




Foreign Europe 

— 

10,683 

Account of East- India Coffee imported 

Ireland 

1,155 

— 

during the same 

period: viz. from the 




Kast-Indies and China.— cwt 

. 36,734, 

Total 3,583,874 

208,598 


■ 



— 


Account of Coffee imported into Ireland 

Account of the quantity of Last- India 

from the British 

Colcnies, 

the British 

Sugar imported into Great Britain, dur- 

Possessions in the East- Indies and Fo- 

ing the same penod. 


reign Countries, during the same period. 

Frora the East-Indies ? oto.SRo 

' Barbadoes 


lbs. 6,476 

and China ... 

3 


Jamai<^ 


..155,303 

From Ireland... 


92 

Trinidad 


... 16,919 




Demerara.. ...... 


14,205 


219,672 


Account of the quantity of Sugar im- 
ported into Ireland, from the British Co- 
lonies and Plantations, the British Pos- 
sessions in the East-Indies, and from 
Foreign Countries, during the same 
period, 

Newfoundland cwts. 1,067 

Antigua 17,448 

Barbadoes 37,166 

Jamaica 28,4^ 

St. Lucia 1,212 

Trinidad 83,8 1 9 

Demerara 21,^$ 

Amount of Puties received, «uid 
backs and Bounties paid on Sugar in 
1823. , 

Draw- 

Duties. harks, &c. 
In Great Britain ...;e4,949,119 926,337 
In Ireland 385,691 1,062 


Account of the Net Duties received on 
Coffee during the same period. 


In Gh-eat Britmn ^405,054 

In Ireland 12,298 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

^pril 28. The despatches for China, by 
tlie ship Thames, were closed an^ delivered 
to the Purser of that ship. * * 

Ma^ 12. A Court of Directing was 
held, when the following Commanders 
took leave of the Court previous to de- 
parting for their respective destinadoosy 
viz* : — Capt.T. F. Balderston, Asia; Capt- 
C,. E. Maples, Marchioness of Ely ; and 
(^pt. £ Marquis, Rose, for Madras and 
Bengal. 

21. The despatches for Madras and 
Ben^y by the ship Asia, Capt, Balder- 
ston, were closed and delivered to the 
Purser of that ship. 


Account of the Quantity of Coffee im- 
ported into Great Britain from the British 
Colonies and Plantations, and Foreign 
Countries, during the same period. 

British Foreign 

I’lantatioD. Plantatioii. 


British, liz. cwt. cwt. 

Barbadoes...,..,,, 236 — 

Dominica 17,136 _ 

Grenada 367 — — 

Jamrica .........169,728 5 

St. Lucia 3,352 


Jiiatic Joum. — No. 102. 


APPOINTMENT& 

Major Gen. Wm. Kicolay to be Govcr* 
n<»r and Commander-in-Chief of the Is- 
land cf Domiraca, in room of Earl of 
Hunringdon, resigned. 

E. M. Ward, Esq., to Secretary to 
his Majesty’s extraordinaiy Embassy at 
the Court of His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Kussias. 

^Lieut.CoL John Ready to be Lieut. 
Governor of Prince Edward’s Island, in 

Vot. XVII. 4 T 
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Gulph of St. Lawrence, in room of C. D. 
Smith, £sq. resigned. 

Army Brevet, 

Capt. C. O. Aveline, Hon. East- India 
Company’s Service, and Adjut. to Cadets 
at Royal Military luminary at Adiscoxnbe, 
to have local rank of Capt. while so^ em- 
einployed, vice Lester, who resigns. 

Lieut. T, Rithedon, of ditto, and As- 
sist. Adjut. of that Institution, to have 
local rank of Lieut, whilst so employed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A great variety of interesting matter is 
before us which would claim attenticm in 
this department of our number if we had 
space to devote to it. 

The most important is the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the Netherlands, 
wbicli has already appeared in the public 
prints. This treaty makes certmn com- 
mercial arrangements for the trade in the 
Eastern Seas, wliich we shall pr<^}al>ly 
advert to on a future opportunity. _The 
principal of the other provi^i^s are- as 
follow ;^Both parties engage not to mo- 
lest the native trade. Both parties engage 
to do their utmost to suppress piracy. 
Both parties engage tliat, , their agents 
abroad shall - not so establii^new factories 
on ^ny.of th# Eastern' Inlands without 
the previous pennis^on of their 
tive governments in Europe dndeir this 
engagemc^, howeve^^ the Is- 
lands are not included, so far as 

to admit Great Britain to the same pinvi- 
leges as nu^ be granted, at aj^ ftiture time, 
by the N^erlands Gdt^mmem, ia other 
foreign nations. Alf^the /l&tch settle- 
ments the continent of f ii4ia are 
to Great Britain, as well as the low^^imd 
fijrtrws of blfolacca. Fort Marlbomagh, 
and all the Briti^ Possessions in ISamstan 
(of couise including Natal), Ai4 ce^to 
tile King of the Netherlands. Thti latter 
renounces aU claims upon Singajmre, and 
Gmt Britain upon the island of Boston 
oati itO'depoidtnties. The cessions are 
» take place owAe 1st March 1825. 

The only Parliamentaiy intelligence 
whidi falls wiAin our prownce and de- 
ssands notice, is the presentation of Mr. 
Buckingham’s petition to the House of 
Commxms; and the norice given by Mr. 
Huskisson, that the Mauritius is hence- 
forth to be placed on a footing with other 
Brirish colonies, as to the 4^ties paid on 
the importation of sugar into Great Brilain. 


A supplement of the Minister of 
nance to the Tariff, respecting the tea 
trade at Kiakta, which been in force 
ever since* February 1812, orders, that 
there shall be henceforw ard, four sorts of 
green tea of the first quality, viz. r Vans- 
kung, Holuntung, Tschankow, and Pe- 
king, or pearl tea. On eadi of these, as 
well as on tea in chests, a duty of one 
rouble 85 copecs per lb. is to be paid • 
and for all inferior sorts, 31 roubles per 
pood (36 lbs.). This supplement repeats 
the strict prohibition of all money trans- 
actions in the Chinese trade, and in the 
barter with China no credit is eillier to lie 
given or taken. 

The Oriental Cluh expect to open their 
house. No. 16, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
early in Juuc. Tlie Members, in the mean 
time, are requested to send their names 
and addresses to the Secretary as above, 
and to pay their admission fee and first 
year’s subscription to the bankers, Messrs. 
Martin, Call and Co., Bond Street. 

The following gentlemen constitute the 
Committee. — 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G., • 
Sec. &c. &c. Honorary President. 

The Right Hon, Lord William C. 
Benrinck', G.C.B., &c. ; the Right Hon. 
Charles Williams Wynn ; General Sir 
Alured Clarke, G. C. B. ; General Sir 

G. Nugent, Bart., G.C.B. ; laeut. Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart., G.C.B. ; 
Lieui. General Sir Miles Nightingall, 
ILC.B. : Vjee Admfiral Sir Richard King, 
Birt., IT.C.B. i Vice Admiral Sir Pulte- ^ 
ney Medcolin, K.C.B. ; Major Genera! 

Sir John Malcblm, G.C.B., K.L.S., &c.; 
Major General Sir Patrick Ross ; Sir 
George Staunton, Bart., M.P.; Sir Chas. 
Borbes, Bart., M.P.j Sir Rcdiert Far- 
qubar, Bart. ; Sir Christopher Cole, 
K.C.B., iKP. ; Majfi^Genera! Malcolm 
Grant; Major Gen«^ Haldane, C.B. ; 
Re^ Adow^ Lamber; Major General 
Ridley j Coltmel BarofI TuyM ; C^onel 
Alsfon ; Colonel Baillie, M. P. ; Alex- 
ai^i^ Bdsw^, Esq. ; David Colvin, 
,£sq. ; Major Carnac ; N. B. Edmon- 
stone. Esq. ; John Elphinston^ Esq. ; 
M^r Ha^n^ James Hallett, Esq.; 

D. Hemmjng, Esq. ; Colon^ Houstoun, 

C. B. ; Colonel Hitil ; A'. Mac^ew, Esq. ; 
Colond Nugent; C, Plgou, Esq.; 
Colonel Rai&en ; (^lon^llaban, C.B. ; 

J. G. Remington, Es^; Ibpmas Sno^ 
grass, Esq.; Wm. Sotoeby, Esq. ; Wm. 

H. Trant, Esq.; Henry Saint George 
Tucker, Esq.; J. Ruddell Todd, Esq.; 
Colonel Wpguelin. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival^ 

April 25. Otprey^ M‘GiU, from Bengal 
24th Dec, ; at Greenock. 
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29. EUxabeih, Swan, from Bengal 28th 
Nov. ; at Gravesend. 

30. Florentiot Wimble, from Bengal 
24tb Dec /and Admiral Cockbum, Briggs, 
from New South Wales, &c, ; at Graves- 
end. 

May 1. BrcU^ordy Spring, from Bom- 
bay 26’th Sept. ; at Gravesend. 

3. Thaliay Munfo, from Batavia 7th 
Dec.; at Portsmouth. 

5. Alfred, Dolge, from Singapore 17th 
Nov., and Batavia 1 3th Dec.; at Graves* 
end. 

«. water, Mitchell, from China 

.3ci Jan., anvl Scalehy Castle, Newell, from 
ditto 2d Jan. ; at Gravesend, 

7. Uepulse, Paterson, from China JHth 
Dec. ; at Gravesend. 

9. William, Penn, Brown, from New 
South Wales and Mauritius; off Ply- 
mouth. 

13. Lowtker Castle, Baker, from China 
6tli Jan., at Gravesend. 

20. Rj'/at Charlotte, Graham, from 
Bombay 5th Nov., at Gravesend, 

24. Mayne, from China 5tli 

Jan., at Gravesend, 

— Windsor, Haviside, from China 1 9th 
Jan. ; at Deal. 

2f5. Hythe, Wilson, from Gbina; off 
the Start. 

Departures, 

April 30. Thames, Haviside, and Or- 
weU, Farrer, for China ; from Deal. 

May 9. David Scott, Tly>mhnj, for 
Madras and Bengal ; from 

10. Resource, Feiyi, for. Madras, and 
Bengal; from Portsmoi^|;h. 

12. Lord Amherst, Lucas, for Madras 
and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 

15. FairUe, Aldham, for Madr^ .i^d 
Bengal; from Deal. 

18. H. M. SlyM Jfre/n, Pa^, , 

Hoppnef, on a Voyage of discovery to 
the Nortli Pole; from the l^pre. ^ 

20. Ejtmoutk, Owen, for* ^d 

Bengal ; from Portsmouth. " 

23. Lady Rafles, CoOTelL for l^j^ras 
and Ben^ ; from Port^mpum^, ' ^ 

— Marchioness of Ely, Mangles, 
Marquis, and Pyramus, prodie, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; and Cornwall, Bunyon, 
for Madeira, Madras, and Bengal ; from 
Gravesend. 

24. Ada, Balderston, for Madras and 
Bengal ; and Simpson, Simpson, for 
Bombay; from Deal. 

25. Triumph, Green, for Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth. 

Passengers from India, ^c. 

Per Florentia, from Bengal : Mre. Ma- 
jor Wood ; Mrs. B. Roberts ; Mrs. Capt. 
Oliver ; Mis. Capt. Fraser ; Major W. 
Wood, H. C.'s service ; B. Roberts, Esq. 
6rm of Macintosh • and Co.; Capt. A. 
Oliver, H. C.’s service; Capt. J. Fenton, 
H. M.’s service; Capt. D. G. Scott, H. 


C.‘s service; Capt. G. Jenkins, H. C.’s 
service ; Lieut. D. Jones, H. M.’s service ; 
two Mi^es Roberts ; three Misses W'ood ; 
Miss Fraser; two Masters Roberts; Mas- 
ters Wood, Barlow, G. Ross, C. Nichol- 
son, C. J. Fox, A, Shaw ; four servants ; 
and 43 invalids. 

Per Elizabeth, from Bengal ; Miss Wil- 
kinson ; Capt. J. Smith ; Miss M. H. 
Holbrow ; Master W. Holbrow ; Miss C. 
Trueman ; Mr. J. Denham, ' from the 
Cape ; Mrs. Denham, ditto ; W. Dorin, 
Esq. ; Robert Morrison, Esq. ; (Lieut. 
Colonel Cummins ; Dr. Diomas Smith ; 
Capt, W. H. Wilkinson ; Mre. Wilkin- 
son ; Capt. Edward Day ; and nine ser- 
vants, were landed at the Cape), 

Per Admiral Cockhurn, from N. S. 
Wales : Capt. O’ Reilly, Madras Inf. ; 
Mr. Ware ; Miss Harris ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Salvah and child ; Mr. and Mrs. Lafond ; 
Miss Munro ; Mr. Jamelin ; Mr. Jeoffiy ; 
Master Jacqueiin ; Master Mestuer ; and 
two servants. 

' Per BraUfrfd, from Bombay : Mrs. 
Frome ; Capt.Collis ; and Lieut. Sanders, 
Native Infentry. 

Per Scakby Castle : Mr. Thos.B. Brooke ; 
from St. Helena; Mr. Domingos Joze 
Gornez. 

Per Alfred, Dolge : two Masters Brown, 
from Penang, 

‘ Per Rept^Iirom China and St. Hele- 
aooLi Sir W, W, I>oveton, from St. Helena ; 
Thomas Greentree, Esq,; Mrs. Eliza 
Gr^ntree; four Misses Greentree; Master 
Thorny Greentree ; Lieut. J. B. Spiller; 
M^ter George Je^ins , M^feter Stephen 
Cole ; two imtalids ; and one native ser- 
vazrt.^- 

JV Charlotte, from Bombay: 

Mrs. Bathfield^ Mfa Ken- 

ny,; * Lieuts. 

jLana, H.M. 47th r^t. ; Capt. 
89th regt, ; and a detac^- 
^aKds froft <%Danore. 
.^r^ri^hsr^^trtsea, fronp TelKcherry (recently 
Mrs. CoL Clifford and fivediil- 
Hewson and son. 

^ Per Lowlher Castle, from China: Mr. 
^J. D. Parkes of the Horticultural Society. 

’ Per Windsor, from China ‘ Charles 
Esq., fromHCanton. (Mr.'E. 
^ Edwards, surgeon ofi^lbe Windier, was 
drowned soon after the- ship lefr the Straits 
of Sunda.) 

Passen^rs to India, 

Per Marquis Huntly (recently sailed) : 
Messrs Drury, Fulcher, and Brown, Ibr 
Anje^*; Mr. and Mrs. Magniac, and 
Thos. C. Smith, Esq., for China. 

Per David Scott, for Madras and Ben- 
gal : Capt. Guise ; Capt. and Mrs. Hus- 
band ; Lieut, Mrs. Bond ; Lieut. 
Wilkinson ; Mrs. Cook. 

Per Resource, for Madras and Bengal : 
Dr. and Mrs, Smith ; Ens. Lambert, 

4 T 2 
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Ter Lord Amherst, for Madras and Ben- 
gal ; Mrs. Sully ; Miss Elliott ; Hev. 
Mr. Ady ; Dr. Sully ; Capt. Harris ; 
Messrs. Haig, Philip, Kennaway, Proc- 
tor, Cooper, Stevenson,, and one servant. 

Per Fairlie, for Madras and Bengal : 
Misses Edwards, Cooke, March man, For- 
rest, and Sattuthwaite ; Lieut. Gen. Dick ; 
Captains Ward, Savage, Pinson, Tomlin- 
son^ and Bissett; Lieuts. Cave and Ker; 
Doctor Dick; Messrs. Marsfaman, Blan- 
shard, Burt, Nicholson, Cooke, Lyford, 
Fisher, Smith, Tursby, and Albright. 

Per Exmouth, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs, Fulcher; Mrs. Skardon; Mrs. Sive- 
wright ; Mrs Dormer ; two Misses Ful- 
cher; Misses Young, Wilkie, Stewart, 
and Lewis ; and two Misses Richard- 
son; Major Hopkinson, Madras N.T,; 
Capt. Skardon, Bengal N.I. ; Capt, Ful- 
cher ; Lieut. Col. Burrows, and Lieut. 
Dormer, Bengal N.I. ; Dr, Sivewrigbt; 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Garcia, and I. M. 
Lewis ; two Messrs. Tyther ; Messrs. I, 
A. Robertson, Manton, Mackenzie, Hud- 
son, and W. Lewis. 

Per, Tritirufyk, for Bombay : Col. Fitz- 
g^ld ; Mrs. and two Misses Fitzgerald ; 
Capt. Tykes; Mrs. Tykes; Miss Furlong; 
Dr. Craw; Lieut. Kennett; Messrs. 
George, Meek, and Ether&ay. 

Ships Spoken With, 

Bombay Merchant, Kemp^ London to 
Bombay, 13tb Feb., lat. 3° 16^ N., long. 
20® 21' W, — Golconda, Edwards, Lon- 
don to Madras and Bengal, 1 9tk April, 
lat 48® 7' N., long. 7© O' W.— Cam- 
bridge. Barber, London to Bombay, 18th 
Feb., lat. 18® S., long. 30° W.-~ Bro- 
thers, Mottley, London to New South 
Wales, 1st Feb., lat 26® S., I<mg. 25°. — 
Lotus, ‘ Field, London to Bengal, off 
Saugur sotb Dec,— iSb Edw^ Paget, 
Geary, London t(^ Bengal, 22d Jan. by 
the Odessa, arrived at the Cape.— Can- 
ning, Head, London to Bengal and Chi- 
na, 24th March, lat. 1® 44' N., long. 
20® 39' W.— Orwell, Farrer, and Ibames, 
Haviside, London to China, 4th May, 
lat 49° 50' N., long. 4® 20^ W,-~E^he, 
Wikon, 25tli Jan., in Straits of Sunda, 
all well.— Mellish, Cole, London to Ben. 
gal, 3d May, off Cape Finisterre. 

Miscellane&us Occurrences, 

The Mariner, Douglas, from New South 
Wales the 24tb Feb., was totally lost on 
the 1st July last on the Island of Chiloe, 
South America. A letter has been re- 
ceived from the Captain, dated the 28th 
S^tember: they had in. the greatest 
distress, and lived 57 days upon weed ; 
three of the crew were drowned, but the 
Spaniards had tinted them veryltindly, 
and they hoped soon to reach Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Tliomton, the English merchant 
who had been taken in October last by 
the pirates who infest the Java seas, was 


not released when the Windsor passed the 
Straits of Sunda. They stripped and 
dre^ed him in their own fashion, and 
placed him, as they term in mild 
slavery, although the high ransom they 
demanded was beyond all reasonable pro- 
priety. It was expected he would be re- 
stored to his friends by the intercession of 
the Dutch Government at Batavia, the 
English at Singapore, and the Malay 
Government. 

BiarHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 27. The lady of the Right Hon. 
C. W. Williams Wynn, of a still-born 
child. 

May 7. At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut. 
Col, Payne, Royal Artillery, of a ron.. 

10. In Upper Berkeley Street, Povtman 
Squaie, the lady of Capt. L H. Morrison, 
Royal Navy, of a son. 

■ — III Forlland Place, the lady of 3. B. 
Rickets, Esq., of a daughter, 

12. At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. 
Berkeley, half-pay Royal Fusileers, of a 
son. 

13. In Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
the lady of Sir E. F. Stanhope, Bart., of 
a son. 

20. The lady of Major Gen. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, of a daughter. 

21. In Wimpolu Street, the lady of 
Edward Majohbanks, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 3 At St.George’s C hurch, Hanover 
Square, E. Ireland Clayfeild, Esq,, of the 
4Uth regt., to Miss Charlotte I>ouisa Cox, 
grand-daughter of the late Major Gen. 
Cox, of the 1st Foot Gu<irds. 

4. At St. Margaret's Church, Westmin- 
ster, Major General Smith, to Amelia, 
widow of the late John Leopard, Esq. 

1 1 . The Rev, H. H, Milman , Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, to 
Mary Anue, youngest daughter of Lieut. 
Gen. Oocketl, of Sandleford Lodge, Berk- 
shire. 

Lately, At Abbots Langley, Capt. F. 
de Vtsme, late of tbe 21st L. Drags., to 
Harriet, youngest and only surviving 
daughter of the late Sir BenjI Sulivan. 

DEATHS. 

c/an. 31. Col. Dewar, 23d Bengal N-I. 
He died on board the Providence, and was 
bnried at Cape Town on the dth of Feb. 

April 17. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. 
Gerard, of Rocbsoles, formerly Adjutant 
General of the Army in Bengal. 

19. At Missolongbi, after an illness of 
ten days, tbe Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
He is succeeded in his title by his cousin, 
Capt. George Anson Byron, of the royal 
navy. 

21. At Florence, Witliam Crosbie, Esq*, 
his Majesty's Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of I’uscany. 

27. Ill Lower Brook Stieet, the Hon. R. 
F. Grevihe. 
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At Meriden, the infant daughter'of 
l^rd Clive, aged two months. 

— At Stamford Hill, Jane, wife of 
Capt. John Gordon, Royal Artillery. 

29. James B. Woods, Esq., Register of 
bis Majesty’s Commission for the aboli- 
tion of slavery at Sierra Leone. 

30. At Chichester Palace, the Venera- 
ble the Bishop of Chichester, aged ncdHy 
90 years. 

I. After a few hours’ illness, Mrs. 
Charlotte Evans, of St. Albans, widow, 
in her 79th year. 

2, la Russel Place, A. Cullen, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, one of bis Majesty’s 
Counsel, and youngest son of the cele- 
brated Dr. Cullen. 

4. Dublin, Mrs. Brownlow, widow of 
the Right Hon.W. Brownlow, and mother 
of the Countess of Darnleyand the Vis- 
countess Powerscouitand De Vesci. 

6*. In Edward Street, Portman Square, 
Thomas t.'artwrigbt. Esq. 

7. At Ealing, Major Aldridge, aged 85. 

8, At Upton, Essex, in her 80th year. 


Sally Hitcbeit, widow of the late Henry 
Hinde Pelly, Esq. 

1 1. At Dulwich, aged two years and two 
months, Rose Ellen, youngest daugh^r of 
Ja$. Hal let, Esq., formerly of Bombay. 

13. At Limehouse, Capt. Robert Apple- 
by,, aged 44 years. - 

14, H. Peirse, Esq,, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

17. At Stafford, in the I8th year of his 

age, Richard Thomas Owen, third son of 
Thomas Owen, Esq,, Superintending Sur- 
geon Madras Establishment. 

21. At Belridere, Kent, in bis 54tb 
year, the Hnn. S.E. Eardley, only son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eardley. 

Lately » At Lyons, the Hon. William 
Moore, last surviving brother of the late 
Earl of Mountcashell, His constitution 
yielded to the effects of the climate of 
India, where be resided daring the entire 
Government of his uncle, the Marquess 
of Hastings. 

— At Benin, on the African Coast, of 
dysentery, Mr. Belzuni, the celebrated 
traveller. 
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Price CurrefU of East •India Produce for May 1824 . 88 / 


Cochitical 

L. 

..lb. 0 

$. 

3 

d. 

6 

to 

L. 

0 

s. 

4 

a. 

0 

Coffee. Java..... 

CWt. 3 

12 

0 

<— 

3 

15 

0 




u 


3 

5 

0 

— Sumatra 


12 

0 

— 

2 17 

0 

— Bourbon 

■ ■ - Mociia 


5 

0 



6 

10 

0 

Cotton, Surat... 

.lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 


8 

— Madras 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— * Bengal 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— Bourbon 


0 

9 

— 

0 

1 

2 

Dings, See. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwl. l6 

0 

0 



20 

0 

0 

Auniseeds, Star 


0 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

Borax. Ketined 


6 

0 

— 

2 

8 

0 

(j arch lied, or Tincal 2 

lU 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Camphiicitnreliiied 


5 

0 

— 

iO 

0 

0 

C'ardemoiiis.Malabar. Jb o 

2 

0 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds 

... . 0 
cwl. 17 

0 

J 

0 

_ 

18 

0 

0 

— . iagtica 


0 

0 

— 

7 

2 

0 

Casthr Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

2 

0 

China Root 

cwl. 1 

:o 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Coculus Indicub.... 

3 

0 

u 

— 

3 

3 

0 

Coluiiibu Hoot 

DragoiPs Blood 

7 

0 

0 



26 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4' 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Arabic 

3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Assafoetidd 

.. .. 3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Benjamin . ... 


0 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— Auiini 

.cwt, 2 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Galbaiiuiii... . 
Gauibogtum . 

12 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 


0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Ohbaunm 


to 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Lac Lake 

...lb. 0 

0 

y 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Dye 

0 

3 

u 

— 

0 


6 

— Shell, Block... 

3 

10 

u 

— 

5 

10 

u 

Shivered 

3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

10 

u 

— Stick 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Musk, Cliina 

..02. 0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

15 

0 

Nux Vomica 

.cwi. • 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..02. 0 

0 

9 

— 

« 

0 

to 

— Ciitnanion .. . 


15 

0 

— 

0 

17 

0 

— Cloves 

— Macc 

0 

0 

8 



0 

0 

9 

— Nutmegs 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

...lb. 

1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

3 




L. 

a. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

Sai Ammoniac 

cwt. 

4 

10 

0 





Senna 

..lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

9 

6 

Turmerick, Java.... 

cwt. 

1 

14 

0 

— 

) 

18 

u 

— Bengal 


1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

11 

0 

China .......... 


2 

10 

0 


2 

15 

0 

Zedoary 









Galls, in Sorts.. ..... 


6 

0 

0 

— 

« 

10 

0 

Blue 


7 

0 

0 

— 

7 

10 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

...ib. 








— Purple and Violet ... 

0 

n 

3 

— 

0 

12 

0 

— Fine Violet 









Good Ditto 


0 

to 

0 

— 

0 

11 

3 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

n 

0 

— Good Ditto 


0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Ordtnarv Ditto.. 









Consuming qualities.. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

10 

9 

— Madras Fine and Good 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

11 

8 

Rice, Bengal 

cwt. 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

Safflower 


1 

15 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Sago 


0 

16 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Saltpetre, Rehiied.... 


1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Silk, BengalSkeiu .. 

..lb. 








— Novi 









— Ditto White.. . 









— China 


0 

13 

10 

— 

0 

16 

2 

— Organzine 


1 

8 

0 





Spices, Cinnamon.,.. 

..ib. 

0 

4 

7 


0 

7 

9 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

0 





Mace . 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

7 

Nutmegs 


0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

2 

8 

Ginger 

cwl. 

0 

19 

0 

— 

u 

19 

6 

— Pepper, Black .. 

.lb. 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

6 

— White 


0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

4 

0 

“ 

1 

7 

0 

White 


1 

8 

u 

— 

1 

14 

0 

— Brown 


0 

IS 

0 

— 

1 

3 

0 

Manilla and Java .... 

0 

19 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

. kb. 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

2 

4 

— — Congou 


u 

2 

7 

— 

0 

3 

1 

— — Souchong 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

10 

— Campoi 


0 

3 

2 


0 

3 

10 

— Twankay 


0 

3 

3 


0 

3 

10 

Pekoe 









— — Hyson Skin 









— Hysen 


0 

3 

y 

— 

0 

9 

0 

Guikpowder 









Tortniskshell .^.... 


I 

14 

0 

“ 

2 

5 

0 

Woi^, Saunders Red 

.ton 

fo 

0 

0 

“ 

>2 

0 

0 


GOODS declared FOR SALE AT 
THE EASl -INDIA HOUSE. 

Fvt Sale l June, — Prompt 27 Jagntt. 

7ro— Bobea, 500,000 lbs. ; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekcje, and Souchong, 5,350,000 lbs. ; Twankay 
and Hyson Skin 1,000.000 lbs. ; Hyson, 400.000 
Ibfl. -.-Total, including Private-Trade, 7,350.000Ibs. 

For Sate 9 June. — Prompt 3 September, 
Company’s. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Damaged Goods, and Callico Wrappers. 

iViro/e. Trade— Blue Cloths — Nankeens — Ban- 
dannoes — Handkercbieiis— Silk Handkerchiefs — 
.Silk Piece Geods — Wrought Silks— Lustrings— 
Crapes — Crape Dresses —Crape Scarfs — Crape 
Siuiwls— Sliawls— Shawl Handkerchiefs. 

For Sale 21 June.— Prompt 8 October. 
Company** —China and Bengal Raw Silk. 
Prtvate^Trade — China and Bengal Baw Silk — 
Shawl Wool. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 


Private-Trade and Priui/eg'e.— Tea— Nankeens 
—China and Bengal Kaw Silk— Wrought Silks— 
Tortoiseshell— Mother-o’-Peari Shells— Mother. 
o*-Pearl Counter^— Coral Beads— China Root—” 
China Ink— Indigo— Mocha Coffee— Fans— Table 
Mats— Bamboo Canes— Sapaii Wood— Madeira 
and Sherry Wine. 

^ 

SECURITIES AND 

exchanges. 

^ Madras^ Dec. 31, 1823. 

Government Securities. 

RemittaWe S7 percent, premitin. 

Unremitiable lO .ditto, 

PrmJbayy Dec. 20, 1823. 

Company’s Paper. 

Remittable 144 Bom. Rs., per lOO Sicca Rs. 

Non Remittable.. 120 ..ditto per ditto. 


CARGOES of the Scaiehy Castle, Bridgewater^ 
Krpaise, Ijonatker Cast/e, AtUit and IVmdeor^ 
" from CAiaa ; and the Plorentia from Bengal. 

CtuBpony’s.— Tea — Chiiia and Bengal Raw Silk 
—Sugar— Cution 


London^ May 29, 1824. 

Exchange. 

On Calcutta, at 8o days* sight — It. 8^. to 
is lO^d, per Sicca Rupee. 



Daily Prices of Stocks , from the ^ 6th of April to the '■25 th of ' May 1824 . 
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A. 

Academy formed at Colombo by the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries, 206. 

Adam (Hon. John), meetings held at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, for the purpose 
of paying some suitable mark of public 
respect and attachment to, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from the office of 
Governor General of India, 185. 
Admimslralions to Estates of dec«ised 
persons in India, 286, 670. 
Adventurers, military, in. India, 2S3. 
Aerolites, great number of, said to have 
fallen in tlie vicinity of Bologna, 3 SO. 
Agra, route to, from Jypoor, 507 — trip 
from, to Futihpoor, 637 — Mausoleum 
of Eatimad-uI-DowIah at, described, 
638. 

Agricultural and Hrrrticultural Society of 
Calcutta — meeting held 16th July 1823 
— election of members — specimens of 
fibres of the Manilla hemp presented by 
Mr. Gordon ; also musters of various 
musUn-like cloth supposed to have been 
xnaoufactured at Manilla from the said 
. fibres — musters of thread, spun from 
. Barbadoes cotton, the growth of the 
Titty glmr branch of the Botanic Gar- 
denj presented by Mr. Leycester— aripe 
. ^ruit of the IVIabolo of the Philippine 
difhtnds, together with descriptions and 
of that iruit, and of the Sa- 
pote Negro «f Sonnerat, presented by 
Pr. Wallicb, 169— meeting held 16th 
iVot?.— communication laid before the 
Society from Mr. Moorcroft describing 
an umbelliferous plant called Prangos — 
letter read from XiOrd Amherst, signify- 
bis l/m-dsbip and Lady Amherst’s 
compliance with thewishesof the Society 
, to t^eome their patron and patroness, 
649. 

Agncultmral Society of New' South Wales 
--quarterly meeting held at Paramatta, 
in Feb. 1823, 170. 

of Sierra Iteonc — its 

establishment, 275. 

Albaf^, a British settlement in Africa, 
account of, 640. 

Asiatic Journ. 


Algerines, war declared against, by Eng- 
land, 300. 

Altar-tomb for the first Marquess Corn- 
wallis, to be placed in the Mausoleum 
near Ghazeepore, description of, 481.' 

Amherst (Lord), his arrival at Calcutta— 
is proclaimed Governor- Greneral of In- 
dia, 89. 

Anderson (Mr,), of the Civil Service, tried 
at Penang for defamation of character, 
679. 

Antiquities, Mexican, brought to England 
by Mr. Bullock, 518. 

Arabia, Central, work illustrative 

Geography of, recently published in 
Paris, by M, Jomard, 632. 

Archipelago, Indian, slave-trade in, 484, 
603. 

Army, Indian, four new regiments order- 
ed to be added to, 88— new organization 
of, 109. 

Amott (Mr.), assistant editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, ordered to leave India, 
470 — important question ari^g there- 
from tried before the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, 471 — is arrested and conveyed 
on board the H. C. ship Fame for trans- 
mission to England, 663. 

Arracan^ ancient account <^, 655- 

Arsacides, on the origin and history W, 

* 245. 

Asiatic Society o£ Calcutta— meeting held 
*lth May 1823 — election of members — 
Hon. J. H. Harington, Esq. chosen 
Pr^ident — letter read from the Rev. T. 
Thomason, presenting to the Sodety 
specimens of fossils, &c., collected in 
New South Wales — ^twolingams, images, 
views of the Tauj and Kutub Mima*, a 
native portrait of Noor Jubao, two 
small dried alligators, two human skulls, 
several curious salagrams, and one of 
the aerolites which fell near FuttehporS 
in Nov. 1822, presented by Dr, R. 
Tytler — box of minerals from the Giant*s 
Causeway in rrelam^^'^^esented'^y Mn 
Skipton— leUer reed Mr. Gibbmis, 

presenting a chart of the variatioiK cC 
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tbe thermometer for 1822 — transla- 
tion of an u^ripdon Irmn Giurah 
Mundeb^ hy by the 

Secretary the'huilUiiiig'atoBes 

ai^ -pio^dp ^ Akherahad, by W. H. 
V<^S£y, 5 -iEs%;, hwd bef(»e Hae meetmg, 
49^et^ jr^d firom Jacques Graberg 
de Jlemso^ transmitting several fteb- 
Hcatteo^ in French, Latin, and Italian, 
qwn.compositioo, 50 — Sik, July 
^l^ecdon of members — letter read from 
presenting to the Museum, 
^ m the name of Professor Reinhardt of 
.Copenhagen, fourteen specimens of 
stuffed birds, inhabitants of tbe north of 
Furope— letter read . from Professor 
J^raehn of St. Petersburgb, presenting 
ieveral publkati (ms— letter re^ from 
B. JenkLf^ £sq., containing observa- 
tions pn infractions found in Rajoo, in 
i,jChntteesgiirgh,and presenting copies and 
^tepnslations, 16S^Sej)t, 3d * — Rrctfessor 
^P^^hn elected an hon(Mnry inranber— 
■^toi^men <3f the aerolite diat fell near 
A lt a hab ad presrarted by Mr.Nisbett— cu- 
rious species of lizard finm the woods of 
Bancootish, dried flying fish, two Ota- 
aeidap carved paddles, some Hindoo 
and rosaries, and an artihcial 
wax ^Gipidle present^ to the museum- 
publications presented by diflerent au- 
J j y rs — b ioi^aphical sketch of the life of 
Lieut. Col. Lduabton read by 
^m 3^etary, 377— letter read from the 
X3a^ ^^ecretaiy to Government, pre- 
senri^ seven copper-plates vrith Sims- 
9|U 4us<^iptioQ^ rece^y discovered in 
the junction of tbe Bums 
FTiiiuwjipth the Ganges at Snares— 
st^isde;^ account of Kamaon by Mr. 
tVaill liud before the Soraety, 378 — Kov. 
JSUh — ^^on of vice-preridents and 
commit^ of papers — variety of snakes 
'and r^i^es presented by Capt. Herman 
-fetter from Mr. Moorcroft read, an- 
nddncii^ his having despatched to the 
Sodety a copyof the R^ah Taringenee, 
51&-^«communication read from Capt. 
X ly. Herbert, containing some ac- 
count of a hot ‘spring near Udonghyr, 
517, 

JtaitUic Society of Paris— annual meeting 
held in April 1824, 649. 

■ — : ^flf Great Britain and Ire- 

land — ^papers read before, 379. 
Ash;o^[ixnnicqL^ Swty of London— fourth 
adversary , naeeting of, 379— papers 
rdating to Asia, read before, 51*. 

Jvtp*Ja^fipkyi of a learned native^ 629. 


BtJrin^on (Stephen, Fsq.), monument to 
be Erected to' W inemory at Bomjtey, 
29 ^' 

Bariilibout to lie ^ ertaUlshed at Hobart 
Town, Vm Hiemmi's Land, 298. 
Borlotes.— JavM* 


(ex. iJanuafy to 

Barristers at Bombay suspended from their 
sHuatiems for six months, 472. 

Bees successfully mtrodueed^ into New 
Soudi Wde^ 170. ' 

Bees* wax, artificial, tiiTehted by a medi- 
cal gentleman in Bengal, 170; " 

Bencooieti, settlranent of, abotit to ^ be 
ceded to the I>htchV' 474-^mo^A'n»de 
by Mr. Hume respecting, in the House 
of Commons, 572 — trea^'bf cessation 
concluded, 682. 

Berggreen (M.), his travels in tbe Fast, 
S79. 

Birman Empire — progress of the Mission 
sent from Ava to Cochin.China, 207— 
cruelty of the new viceroy at Rangoon, 
296— His Birman Majesty Said to be 
anxious to understand the couteftts of 
the Calcutta newspapers — ship laiUkli at 
Rangoon, 297— insolent attack on the 
part of the Birmese upon the island of 
Sbapuree, 566, 661. 

Births. — See CalctUta, Madras, 

Bishop of Calcutta (late Dr, Middleton), 
subscription for erecting a memument to 
the memory of, in St. Paul’s Catiiedral, 
277, 286 — (Dr. Heber), his arrival at 
Fort William, 471— sacred po^ry^by, 
511, 642. 

Bishop, Catholic, arrives at Calcutta on 
his way to Tibet, 569. 

Blackwood's HarhouTy sb^ takrai up by 
Government to try tbe experiment <^of 
riding out the Monsoon in, 476. 

Bokhara, journey from Orenburg 
1820, 491. 

Bombay Government (General 

— sidary of the supeitntendent of flbe 
Opthalmic Institutkm fixed— ofllee of 
inspector of cavalry abcd^ied—inraiA^ 
of the medical board directed to be relii^ 
ed at the expiration of four years— fouvtti 
mender of council admitted, 20^^rh- 
vised scale of public establistouente fbr 
the medical store deparUnra»t directed to 
be adopted— ba^es of honorary- 
tinction to regiments bestowed, Sfift— 
rule to be observed in the purchmie 'i^ 
effects of deceased officers— allowances 
to offices holding tbe appointment dk 
adjutant, 289— allowance batta'- to 

Furopean and native troops, 675 — ^pay of 
s^)oys on board the Hon. Gompany'a 
cniixers— salaries of staff* officers fixed, 
676— tent allowance to officers Xitodi- 
fied, 677— civil and militaiy kppoillb. 
mraits, promodoBs, andfurfo^hs, fOfi, 
289, . 467, 564, 677. 

Bombay Miscellaneous, 203, 291 » ^8— 
improvements in the town and fort, 
—shipping intelligence, 107, 204, ,^94, 
469, 565-^irths, marriages, and d^ths, 
107, 205, 294, 469, 565, 678. 

» ■ Literary Society— meeting ^,hrid 
in Aug^ 182S, 274— letter of tibanks to 
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Mr. Srskine, oii€ of the vice-presdd^ts 
resolved upon, 27»^^meetjng held 24tlr 
Nov.— Section of office bearers and 
members of committees for the ensuing 
year, 

JBanibp^ lUcorder’s Court — gentleraea 
swprn ipto the commission of the peace, 
SOS^liecprder’s address to the grand 
jure on opening the sessions on 14th 
July 1823, 293 — suspension of five bai- 
risters from their situations for six 
months by order of the court, 472. 

Auxiliary Scottish Missionary So- 
ciety; its institution, 204. 

Bridge, rop^ directed to be thrown over 
the Caraipnassa river, 278. 

Buckjf^l^gjkjam (Mr.)^ his statement of facts 
relallso Vo his removal from India re- 
viewed, 35-’-pres€uts a petition to the 
House of Conamons, 682. 

Bungahws, and other places of entertain- 
ment for travellers in India, account of, 
627. 

Buiiunee (Mr.), sentenced to transporta- 
iion» 298. 

C. 

Coffees again committing depredations at 
the Cape, 472. ^ 

Calcutta Journal, Mr. Artiott, assistant 
editor o^ ordered to leave India, 470— 

^ revoeation 4^ its license, 568 — said to 
^ have obtatned a renewal of its license, 
> 663. 


Government (General Orders of) 
— HDOtihcation of transfer to the new 
■; ^lopB^cnmedkaf officer selected for the 
.r oCspperintendant of the school 

i^r;^i|tjlye4optors to be examined in the 
-I? lan^^lges— Jodah l^ug prmnot- 

his-bmvery in the affair with the 
P' IWJ^of Kotah — no contiDgent or ex tra 

chliu^.to be passed for recruiting for 
local, provincial, or irregular corps, 86 
—reduction of gun lascars — addenda to 
tlie 26th. section of the Mutiny Act of 
XBS^ directed to be made— corps for 
thejO^sH duties of Malwa to be 

fonned under the name of the 15tb or 
ifiindlaisir Local Battalion, 87— four 
(31st, S2d, 33d, and 34tfa) of 
native inffintry to be added to the esta. 
j^liship^t-r- Bmiliy provincial battalion 
tp, Ii^^reised to^lO companies of 100 
^eatl^tT-new corps for the civil 
i^rissa, Midnapore, Balasore, 
anijk Cuttack, to be formed under the 
name of the 14th or Orissa Provincial 
88— Bight Hon. Lord Am- 
h^t proclaimed Governor General, 89 
— Iflhei^ons in the transit duty chargea- 
bm^n^ere-goods, 172 — rules for plac. 
ing iSe dr provincial troops op one 
uniform scale, 173— ^ules under which 
the native local, 

provincial, or irregular corps are to be 
considered entitled to tlie benefits of the 


invalid pension establishment, 177— 
nile for fixing the limhation of staff ap- 
pcfinttn^ts, 179 — scale of qua^cations 
expreted in ffte candidates for the ^ce 
of inteiqiFeter in native corps— order 
respecting leave of absence to King’s 
officers — mmssion of sent«ice of sus- 
pension on a native officer — officers of 
the general staff composing the suite of 
the Commander >in- Chief in his tour to 
the Upper Provinces, 180— Meerut and 
Hauper to be made a third station for 
invalids — native offirers prmnoted for 
good conduct— order for the gni^nce 
of the anPual station invaliding cotu- 
mitfees, 181 — arrangement for the ai^ 
justment of accounts between Govern- 
ment and the Military Orphan Society 
—rule respecting invalids from the 
Goorka, or Hill Corps, 182— measurfea 
adcqited for instruction and general idj- 
provement, 190— additional statichhiy 
committees authorized for transaction m 
the details of the Orphan Fund— aug- 
mentation of the subordinate medical 
servants authorized for the Presidendy 
General Hospital, 276 — question 
pecting estates of deceased officei^^ 
H.M. regiments decided— medical ofl¥- 
cers directed to be consulted before lay- 
ing the foundatioh of barracks and hkx^ 
pit^s, 277 — new office of Reyenoe 
Surveyor- Genera! of India consff tu t^; 
519 — restrictions extending to loans 
made to nativdprinces,657 — courts mar> 
tial, 183, 184, 555, 657— civil atid mjB- 
tary appointments, pramotioni,‘aPd[f^- 
loughs, 89, 209, 453, 544, 569/ 

Calcutta Miscellaneous, 185, 661— in^ 
proveraents in the city, 279, 66f — sMp^ 
ping intelligence, 96, 195, ^0, 286, 
461, 557, 671 — births, marrii^e^ and 
deaths, 97, 197, 210, 262, 558, 5^6^671 . 


— " Supreme Court — case of libel; 
the Rev. Dr, Bryce, v* Mr. 
editor of the Calcutta Journal, !l09— 
case of robbery in a Hindu temple,, ^82 
— sing^ulw case of Hindu widows, 

— perlihacity of a native witness, 285— 
case of Mr. Arnott, assistant editor 
the Calcutta Journal, 470 — address of 
the Hon. Sir F. Macnaghten to the pri- 
soners convicted durtng "the ses^otitf, 

■VT ' J / 


Nov. 17, 1823, 669. 


" A^tic Society, meeffngs of, brfd 

in May, July, September, and Novem^ 
ber 1823, 14, 168, 377, 516. 

" Agricultural and Hortifatltand 

Society, meetings of, held in July and 
November 1823, 169,649. 


xTAcuivai aim x^uyKcai 

re^lutions adopted at me fifrst meetiug, 
50— objects of the Socie|i^51— eleetioa 
of members, 3^.*’ ^ 

> Diocesan Committee, meeting o^ 


luecUIlg Of, 

hdld at the bouse of the Lord^ Bi^bp. 
568. ^ 
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m 

CalcuUa Pareotfki. Academic Institution; 
rules for its maa^emeat, 56S. . 

Sdioot>Book Society; itsusefui- 

nftw, 471, 

Auxiliary <3iurch Mireionary So- 
ciety; its formation, 665 — resolutions 
adopted snsetiDg of the commiMee, 
666 . 

^ Society-; enlarg^ent of 

its pliuv^ 

Cbhaucsr^ account of, drilwn from Russian 
authorities, 138. 

CealkpheU (Mr. H.), about to proceed to 
explore A&ica, 653. 

Cape af Good Hope — ^transportation of F. 
Businnee, Esq., 298 — eruption of 
the CafTrees, 472, 

Cargoes of East -India Company’s ships 
lately arrived, 219, 479, 583, 687. 

Cet^lon — new Wesleyan chapel at Trin- 
^jCtmnalee opened — prospectus of the 
“Wesleyan Mission Academy at Co- 
lonqba — ecclesiastical appointments, 206 
— regulation of government for en- 
, ^closing the ^ells in the district of Bat- 
Hicaloa — thunder storms and inunda- 
295 — casualties, 296. 

Ckerterghur, tour of, undertaken by Mr. 

’ ' Jenkins, 285. 

di&a — renewal of the demand for the 
’laM^CKn of H.M. ship Topaze, 208 — 
Mle lit Canton allow^ to proceed on 
l^ymeirt of certain douceurs, 472 — re- 
mar^, on the frontiers between China 
^hd Rii^ia, 614 — account of Cbeen, or 
China, a Persian Moonshee, 631. 

^ir visits to^Kiirbpe, 242— lite- 
rati in jKussia, 378. 

CHolera appears on board H. M. ships 
Liffey and Alligator at Madras, 201. 
Ckouitricx in India, account of, 627. 
Chixch, St. Janes’s, at Calcutta, conse- 
crat^<^ — St. Stepiien’s, at Dum-Dum, 

> ^so consecrated, 664 — new, erecting at 
y«5>«»y> 673. 

Cmt Appointmertie , — See CalctUtay Ma- 
. draSy ^c. 

*iCt(Wc cultivated in Hayti, 330. 

Oriental, established In London— 
its prospectus, 473— meeting .of, held 
on. 5th April, 573-^gentlemen c<msti- 
, luting the committee, 682. 

Coat disoovered in Syria, 379. 
CocAm~OAina— regulations of commerce 
for 9^ nations trading to the kingdom 
CSy W V 

C^Atraiie (Capt.), ^md to have ascertained 
’‘that there is im Junction between the 
coDtinetits of Asia and America, 37^— 
vVork published by, 656. 
Cbmj^^ohamiiQ|f£m,<>b^^^ on, 494, 

at Haileybufj; wad* 


[January to \ 

nation of the, students at, Dec. 4, 1823, 
54^niotion relating to, made by Mr. 
Kinnaird at a Court of Proprietors at 
the East- India House, 301 — debates at 
the East-India House "on Mr. Kin- 
naird’s motion, 314, 381, 521, 544— re- 
marks by Mr. Macdonald on foe us^l-* 
ness of the ihstitution, 367. 

College of Fort William ; discourse d^ver- 
ed before, by the Hon. John Adnm, 
on the 18th July 1823, 80— ^works in 
the press patronized by the College 
Council, 84 — examination of the stu- , 
dents of, holden in June 1823, 85. 

— of Fort St. George ; Hon. Sir T, 

Munro’s address to the students of, on 
the completion of the first half-yearly 
examination, 30th June 1823, Sf0O— ' 
extract from the report Of the exkmina- 
tion, ^1. 

at Singapore ; obiects of the insti- 
tution, 572. 

Conway (Capt.), and his lady drowned 
near Patna, 668. 

Coptic y its affinity to the languages of the 
north of Asia and the north-east of 
Europe, 655. 

ComvjaUit (Marquess), mausoleum erected ‘ 
over the remains of, at Ghazeeporej d®l 
—description of the altar-tomb to be " 
placed in the mausoleum, 482. j 

Carrie ( Rev. D.), installed Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, 569. 

Court Martial on Capt. A. C. Dunsmure, 

10th regt. Bengal N.I., 183-^on LiedC*^ 

J. D. Carroll, H.M. 86th regt., 
on Lieut.Col. J. S. Harriet S2d v^egt. 
Bengal N. I., 555 — on Lieut. H. 
Heriot, 4th regt. Bengal L. C. , 657-. \ 

Crimea, great suc(^s of a missionary 
there, 574. . V 

Cro;M, state of, in Bengal, in July and 
August 1823, 193. 

Cruise (Capt.), his journal of a ten months^ 
residence in New Zealand rcfViewed, 15^. 

D. 

Dawky projected improvement in, 651. 

Deaths. — See Calaittay Madrasy (Jc. 

Debates at ihe East-India House, jDI?c. 17, 
1823— Dividend — Haileybury College, 
56.»Monument to the late ChkrlClb 
Grant, Esq., SI^Feb, 11, 1824— Mar- 
quess of Hastings, 302— India 33<md^ 

25— Haileybury College, 514 
— FH. 27 — Haileybury College, 381— 
March 3— S«rvicefe of the Maf^uess of 
Hastings, 420— JforcA 5— 'India Bonds 
—Haileybury College (final deb^), 
521— AfarcA 24 — Marquess^ df blas- 
tings, 541— Hiuley bury CoBege, 544 — 

May 26 — Carnatic Cornmissums — ^Mar- 
quess of Hastings— Proseouti^ of Tag- 
gart and Bascombe, 648. * 


Inde^, 




June, 18)24.1 Index, 603 


JJirectors of the East-India Company for 
the year 1824, 580. 

E. 

Earthquake felt at Penang in April J823, 
207— felt at Calcutta in Nov. 1823, 518 
felt at sea, to the jwestward of Tristan 

^ d* Acunha, in July I823> 518. 

Easi~India House, debates at, 56, 301, 
381, 520, 648 — Courts of Directors^held 
at, 212, 299, 473, 372, 681— goods de- 
clared for sale at, 115, 479, 637. 

Eatimad-vl-Howlak, his Rozah at Agra 
described, 638, 

Edinburgh Review, its misrepresentations 
on the Company’s China Trade, *369, 
585. 

Emigratian, society formed for the pro- 
motion of, to New Zealand, 300— si- 
milar society formed in Edinburgh for 
the promotion of, to New South Wales 
and Van Eieman’s Land, 574. 

Erskine (W. Esq.), address to, by the 
Bombay Literary Society, on his re- 
turn to Europe, 275, 

Estates of deceased persons in India, ad- 
ministrations to, 286, 670, 

Euphrates River, observations on, by Sir 

; Wm. Ousely, from a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Literature, 273. 

Exchanges, Calcutta, 113, 216, 474, 581 
— Madras, 474, 581 — Bombay, 474, 
581— London, 581, 687. 

F. 

Earrell (Miss), drowned near Patna, 668. 

-Eimuxles educated by the Calcutta Church 

^‘Missionary Society, first public exami- 
nation of, 667. 

Flax of New Zealand successfully culti- 
^vated in France, 21 . 

Farces of His Majesty serving in India, 
153. 

Forgery, extensive scheme of, detected at 
Calcutta, 191. 

FuUarton ( R., Esq. ), appointed Governor 
of Prince of Wales* Island, 473. 

FuTtd, off-reckoning, observations on, 23 
— Bengal Mariners* and General Wi- 
dows*, subscription to, by Government, 
472. 

Furloughs * — See Calcutta, Madras, ^c. 

Futihpoor, trip from Agra to, 637. 

G. 

Gdnjam, several villages in the district of, 
burnt by predatory chieftians that infest 
the hills close to Berhampore, 673. 

Gi^^s, short description 631. 

Qtld, the Piece of ; from the Arabic of 
Mann, translated by M Garcin de 
Tassy, 609^— large mass of, in its na- 
tive state, found in South America, 655. 

Ganges, memorarida^of a voyage on, 26— 
accidents oir, 668, 


Grain, great scarcity of, in the line of 
country between N^ore and Ganjam — 
stores of, belonging to native meicbants 
plundered by a mob at Madras, 

General Orders, — See C(dcuite, Madras, 
4 - 0 . 

G&lt^ical Society, pap^ relating to Asm 
read before, 276, 380. 

Greeks, subscriptioa in of, opened 

at Calcutta, 661— circular of the Greek 
government to the members of the 
Eastern church, 662. 

Goods declared for sale at the East-India 
House, 115,219, 479, 583, 687v ' 

Grant (Chas. Esq,), .debate at the East- 
India House respecting a monument 
to, 57. 

Gwynne (Horace), his Abdallah, an Orien- 
tal Poem, reviewed, 373. 

H. 

Haileyhury College, examination at, ^4 — 
debates at the East- India House re- 
specting, 56, 314, 381,. 521, 544-^re- 
marks on, by Mr. Macdonald, 367. 

Hailstorm at Kumptee near Nagpore, 193. 

Half-pay to Company’s retired officers in- 
creased, 504. 

Hastings (Marquess), sketch of the liistoiv 
and administration of (continued from 
Vol. xvi. p, 538), 1, 117 — appmhted 
Governor of Malta, 299 — at 
the East 'India House respecting his 
services, 302, 420, 541. 

Heher (Dr.), his arrival at Fort William, 
471 — sacred poetry by, 511, 642. 

Hindoos, account of the Jainas^ a sec| 

22 — extracts frbm the journal of a tra- 
veller, 148 — researches into the Astro- 
nomy of, 656. 

Home Intelligence new organization of 
the Indian army, 109 — Cup presented to 
Maj. Gen. Macquarie by the colobhfts of 
New South Wales, llO—several No- 
xnade tribes of Kbisgis and Kidniucks, 
hitherto under the protection df 
said to have placed themselves owfer 
that of Russia — rvalue of goods at' 
fair of Nischney Novogorod — el egyrt 
silver salver presented to Sir Thoix^ 
Staunton by the members of the Briti^ 
fiictory in China, 213— Court of Kmg’a 
Bench : Sir W, Rumbcid v. the* Indian 
Observer, for a libel, 299'-^formation 
of an associatiem for psaeaotmg emigra- 
tion to New Zealand —jiecUratioR of 
war against the Algerines— alteratHus in 
the revenue laws in regard 300; 

474— establishment of an Oriental Cluh^ 
473, 573, 682 — settlement of Bencoolen 
to be ceded to the Dutch, 474-7-i]^tioii8 
made by Mr. Hume respecting, in the 
House of ConmwM^ 572— be- 
tween Great Brtti^ Und (he ^ether.. 
lands— presentation of Mr. . Bucking- 
petition to the HotiteW 


SM Index, [January to 

monfr-^eguktion of the tea trade at Government^ 211>^failure of an at^ 
Klakta, 682'^trai£5{»tloiis at the £ast« to an^sassinate Scindca, 472. 

•India House, 212,29^473, S72, (581 Jndian securities and exchanges, 113, 21 6i, 
•^-ci^l and militaiy a|)pomtments, 1 10, 474^ 581^ ^7". 

21^ 299, 473, fl72j ^1 ]fe<han ^ Indigo — state of the plant in the Bengal 

/ ■ ; Ih 1823, f96-tnUiof 

581, 687— India Aippmg amvals atel its manufacturtfe^. ’ 
departures, 11 JU, 213, 300, 474, 574, ^ ^ t*- 

69^passengen to and from India, 1 11, rnsahUff^tMifas «ase of, at Penang, 679. 
213, ^1, 475, 575, 683— births mar- Instruction, measures adopted by the Ben- 
and deaths, Ul„214, 345, 476, Government for, 190. 

"5^',^4— london markets, 115, 217, Inundations most disastrous in Bei^al, 
appointed for the sail- 108, 472 — cantonments of Berbampore 
Ing or me East- India Company’s ships endangered by, 21 1 — most dkastrous in 
of the season, 114, 218, 582, 686— free Ceylon, 295. 

traders losing for India, 113, 217, Island, new, in the Southern ocean, dis- 
•347, 478, 581, 685— prices current of covered by Capt Hunter, 505 — several 
East- India pr^uce» 115, 219, 479, * described as lying off the S.K. 

583, 687— goods declared for sale at of d’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, 653i ^ 


East- India prbduce* 115, 219, 479, * described as lying off the S.K. 

583, 687— goods declared for sale at of d’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, 653i ^ 

the East-In dia House, 115, 219, 479, y 

583, 687 — cargoes of East-India Com- tt* j 

p^^y’s ships lately arrived, 219, 479, Jnmas, a sect of Hindoos, account of, 22. 

583, 687 — daily prices of stocks, 116, Professor), notice of his, Elements 


220, 348, 48(^ 584, 688. 

^Su^ns (Wm.), his sketches in India re- 
viewed, 376. 

Smxm (Mr.), his answer to some i^arks 
Felly on the subject of the 
ktt^’s'^kim ,from the !^t-India 
Jgoq^y, 165. 

Hsememes in Bengal, at the mouth of 
tfae««iiOlghly, 108. 

I. 

local and general, about to 


of Turkish' 'Grammar, 502. 

Jam— mutiny said to have taken pjace 
among the Dutch troops at Minto — 
Dutch expedition against the pirates of 
Tontol stated to have been entirely 
successful — death of j^roeng Palel^%. 
king of Bohi, 208 — regulation for 
the granting of leases in the islai^j 
509 — state of the markets at Batavia in 
Sept. 1823— death of his Highness the 
Soesochoenan of Soeracarta, 297— luuv 
rative of the war between the Batavian / 
Government and the Fklrees in Stxiii|h>\ 


^ 190— m the city jra, 61 1— deaths, 108. 

279, .668— ^Madras, 287 „< 


Tpwa pfVba^Wl. ' 

//U&i, intenial navigation in^^5 — gene*- 251, 252. ^ 

^ view ^the Mrive powm of, and of jyp„<,, account of, in a series of letto^ ^ 
aeir pohtxal rdMioim with the Bntish 326-journal of a route from, to ApZ' 
Goyero^ent, 357— bungalows, chouU 507 . ® ^ 

trie^'^a^ oth^ places of entertainment ' v- 

in.'. to,, ■ . . ■ - - 

— ^'(Britf sh) — list of bis Majesty’s forces ^ ^ ^ amount 

153— plan of the new or.- ^ , ' . . “ 

gMfeyttion .about to taire place in die regulation respecting the 

smarmy of, 109-island or Sba. ‘e^-trade at, 682. 
situated in one qf the mouths of - ^ 

f rm“r! e^h^^desShihld djath. 

SElelT^Wre-foS^' ' 272^s li^ry labou^, 273. ,, 

fnmi Nusseeiabad and Nerni^h to re- dj^Unen of n* steam-packet at Calcutta^ 
diicp:*he fortified town of Humeergur, 195— of the Penang Merchant at 1^ ^ 

568 — intmtioa of Goverament to goon, 297. 

atrengdien the eastern frontier, 661^ — Leases, regulation for the granting of, 
promotions in His Magesty’s forces, 95, Java, 509. ^ 

554, 661 — fuxiou^ks froi|s Letters, deWy in th^r transmisson fnnn 
ditto, ^ 461, 555, 661. India, 154. 

* oil®®*'* Sing defeats Linneeari Society, ccmimumcations relat^ . 

the^^^g^iansjr- two Englishmen and ^ Asia read before, 275, ^80. 

smd to I^ve high ewn- Literary LrUelUgeTice, 49, 
mand^l&is afm^— wantonincurstons of 516, 649. 

primes as4.«0VOT- 
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M. 

Macao, counter-revi^luticui attempled at, 
212* 

Macassar, report concerning the $lav£> 
trade at, 484, 60S. 

J^acdoimld (^ohn), his rj^inarks oiv the 
Cottege at Hertfoi^ \ 

jhTac^^rie (]!|(^.Gen.),goldfpp presented 
to, by the colonists of New South Wales, 
110 . 

Madras Government (General Orders by) 
>^allo^aqce to medical officers when 
placed in charge of European Invalids 
— ^no officer holding a Government 
command to be ordered away from it 
on court martial or any other duty — one 
petty malstry ^of bamboo coolies to be 
attached to each regiment of b'ght 
cavalry or battalion of native infantry — 
allowances for writens and stationery to 
comnaanding or staffi officers, 103^ 
rules regarding the leave of absence to 
commisshnat officers, 196— rpension cer- 
tificates declared not transferrable — ad- 
minisU^on appointed during the Hon. 
tlie 'GbVenior’s absence — officers exa- 
mined in the Hindoostanee language, 
197 — civil and military appointments, 
{Momotions, and furloughs, 104, 197, 
464, 561, 672. 

Mtidras Post-Office (Regulations of) — 
Z>awh dejpartment, 100— Bangby de- 
partment, 101 — parties authorized to 
franh official correspondence, 102. 

Madras,, miscellaneous, 200, 2S6, 673, 
^ — improvements in the city, 287 — » 
scarcity of grain, 570 — shipping intelli- 
fence, 106, 201, 466, 562 — births, 
&rrfages and deaths, 106, 201, 466, 
562, 675. 

- — Sessions — conviction of Patrick 
Gorman, Conductor of Ordnance, for 
an unprovoked attack on a native with a 
drawn sword, 570. 

.Orphan Asylum, male and female; 
establishment, 569. 

- District Committee of the Society 
fot Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
meeting of, held in June 1823, 286. 

ilfolaccu— Hon, A. Koek, Esq., aj^KunU 
ed Acting Governor, 208~£own and 
fort ceded to the English, 682*— Deaths, 
566. 

ManiStl’—taioiSd.eT attempt made at revolu- 
tion, 21 1— proclamation by the Gover- 
nor, 571 — description of the city, 591. 

Markets, London, 115, 217, 478, 578. 

Mai^ges- — See Calcutta, Madras, ^c- 

Mauritiits, state of slavery in, in the year 
17659, 255 — die island henceforth to lo 
placed on a footing with other British 
colonieras'totfae duties paid on the im- 
portation sugar into Great Britain, 
682 —^ 0^1 of the Hon. G. Smith, 
Chief Jiiadee, 566. 


Mausoleum erected over tlie remtuns of 
Marquess CorawalUa near Gitazec^ 
pore ; its description, 481— of EatimadU 
u|-Dowlahat Agra, also describe, 638. 
M9daUi)€jbe ai^eut Musulraan kings of 
Bengal ; expktnaiion of five of them, 
4m, 633. - 

Medical and Physical Society of 'Cal^r^tta — 
resolutions adopted at the first meetitig, 
50— ol^ectaof the Society,' 51 —election 
of honorary membei^— s-commutucadon 
read detailing the ^ects i^yr 

remedy iodine, in gdtre ^t£^of ffie 
natives), 378. Jin r 

Meerut, suttee at, 281 . ’ 

Metcalfe (Sir C. G.) obliged to leave Hy- 
drabad for Calcutta through ii^isposi- 
fion, 569. 

Mexican Antiquities, 518, 

Mluiirs, account of, 365. 

Mhow, route from towards Calcutta, via 
Saugor and Mirstapore, 16. 

MUiiary Adventurers in India, 233. 

Military AppoiiUmenls* — See CalcuUa, Mct^ 
dr as, ^-c. . - 

Mint, new, landed at Calcutta, 688. ' 

great progress of the badib. 
lies in the eastern kingdom of TonquIfL 
298— arrival of a Catholic btshap^^^S 
Calcutta on his way to Tibet, 569s«dft», 
testauN proceeding with great MKOOsa in 
the Crimea, 574. 

Monument to be erected by subscription to 
the memoiy of the late Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, in St. Pauls Catbednd, 277;, 
286 — to be erected to the lhenioi^ 4 ^ 
tbe late Steven Babington^^ Esq!,^at 
Bombay, 292. 

Morgan (Mrs.) and child driWmed 
Colombo, island of Ceylon, 296. 
Morrison (Rev. Dr.) arrives in^ England 
from Mac^o, 472— is presented ^'Conrt 
— extensive Chinese library brought 
over with him, 573. »*- 

Munro (^r Thos,), Governor of 
requests permission to return tu^H^ 
land^472, 

Murder of a parsee at Bombay— of t^© 
men near Salsetti^ 292. ‘ ^ 

Muriatic Acid detected in a^riyet^in 
. America, 655. i;,,, . .o.! 

Muspratt- ( J. *P. Esq.) elMted art 
India Sorector^ 473. — 

’ . l; ' 

H 'ti- 

Kakd, a British settlement in ^b^^hatra,. 
account of, 592. 

Native traveller, l-^S^powers of’ jtndia 
viewed generally, 357— fetnale^kiool 
societies, 471— auto-biograjihy 
of learning, 629. ‘ 

Naut^i given by Huir^ohun ^T«gor» 
and. XiOdleytnohuu Tagore at, Calcutta, 



m 

^ven \yf Reu][>lal MuUick at the 
• saisffi |)£u%^CS3.\ V: 

^tmUcei Notice s ' Onaseuse, 

or Huntei^s . Tslafid^ in ^ Soiiflient 
Oceanr 5C^»’^^g^a|ditcaI po^timr c£ 
the ^asssti ld|d the Earopa 

two ihii^S' in ^ Mosambi^ue 
518>4£cavery of the Actseon 
JUhu»db««-^nie situation of the iSpei^ 

Nm AfU ti^ internal, in Iraa, plan lately 
>jppplilted to Government jbr ieinedy> 
increased delay in, 2S5->!-^an 
fet.f^veying passengers by steanr be- 
tween India and England proposed by 
JUent.Johnst6p at Calcutta, 568. 
iV^au^.^nussion despatched Irom the Ka- 
jah o^ to the Oobrt of Pekin, 631. 

New Holland despatched from 

England to thertorthern coast of, for the 
purpose of forming a new settlement, 
574. 

New South Wales — new settlement aboitt 
to be formed in Wellington Valley— 

> successful introducticm\,of the bee — 
quarterly ^meeting of dlte Agricultural 
^Socie^ held at Para^aitta, 170— des- 
of Wellington Valley, 652, 

New, T^aland — superiority of its flax over 
Baltic hemp, 21— extracts from Mr, 
J*s Journal of a Ten Months* Re- 
in, 157 — association formed in 
Britain for promoting emigration 

O. 

cm the cultiy^on of, in Pur- 

(m Fundj secA promotion in 

the Indjup Army, jobsertations on, 23. 
fj^renbuf^^ontney from, to Bokhara, in 
182(y, 4&1. 

t)riental Coins described 494, 633. 

Oriental Club established in London, 473, 
^^ggentlemen constituting the Com- 

^al Papers and Communications > — 
ketch of the History and Administra- 
tion of Marquess Hastings (continued 
, Vol. xvi. p.*538), 1, 117— Off- 

Beckoning Fund, 235— Account of the 
' .OMmncs, drawn from Russian antho-^ 
Iroes, 138 — Transmission eH India In- 
ters*, 154--The late Reactions on the 
Calcutta consis^t with “ the 

Idiws of dS , Realm,” 221 — Military 
Adventurers^ in reply to Veritas, 233 — 
Cfai^e Visits to Europe, 5J42 — Run- 
tog and the North- We^em Fron- 
tier of the British Possesions, 257— 

. General View of the Native Powers of 
. India, anid of their Political Rdations* 
British Government, 357 — 
Bteltfbrd Coll^, 367— The Porte of 
, 1>^rog mid' Kmcb, in ^ of 
Asot, *365— to the Ifisrepre- 
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sentations of the Edinburgh Review on 
the Company*s China Xi^e, *S6d^ 
X>e«iriptioQ of the Mausoleum atid 
Altar-Tomb of the > Fimt Marquess 
Cornwallis, 481 — Siave-Trade in the 
. lojdian Ar(bi|K^go, 484, 603— Jour- 
ney from OteSoimnL hi Bttichato in 1820, 
4j9^l— Retii^ to C^pany’s 

lielhtetion of certain 
Calumnies hgainst the India Com- 
pany’s China Trade, 585— ^me Ac- 
count of the Tuhgoutiansi & general, 
and the IVansbaikal Tungonsians in 
particular, 593— The Hece of Gold, 
609— On the Frontiers between 
and Quna, 614 — Oriental Coins, ^3. • 
Ouseley (Sir Wm.), his cdiservations on the 
river Euphrates, 273. 

P. 

Padrees defeat the Dutch near Padang, 
572 — mrrative of their war with the 
Dutch, 611. 

Pa&m6a7ig, descriptive account of, 28. 
Parliamentary Papers— oflScial value of 
trade carried on between Great Britadn 
and the Coast of Africa from Jan. 1815, 
to Jan, 1824— tea exported from Gpaat 
Britain, from Jan. 1819, to Jan. |^4 
-^ugar imported into Great J^j^in 
and Ireland, from Jan. 1823, to Jan. 
1824, 680— duties received, and ctow- 
backs and bounties paid on sugar in 
1823 — cofiee import^ into Great 
tain and Ireland during the same ' 

— net duties received oif coffee ■* 

■ the same period, 681. 

Passengers of ships tO 

Hi, 213, SOI, 475, 575, 683. ^ -V 
Felly (Mr.), his statements of his 
from the East-India Company ail9B||!^ilto 
by Mr. Hume, 165. 

Penang — George Town theatre Qp<m^ 
for the first time— importation of Ace 
from Bengal — earthquake felt on the 
island, 207 — amount of coiUfi- 

buted to assist the distressed Irish, ^7 
—Dutch schooner reported to haveb^^ 
seen off Singapore, with IC^OOO i^nd 
of arms for the use of the Siamese, 571 
—modifications the port dnti^ Imd 
charges, ^TS^^uicide — case of insanity 
—Mr. Aadersmi, oi the didl s^Mce, 
tried for defamatioif of character, 679 — 
commerdal arrangemes^ feijpeiotis 
boldness of a tiger— popuhUion of Bcnnt 
Wellesl6y.«*state bf the markets, 680 — 
births and deaths, 107, 2Q7* 566* 
Penitentiary^ to be erected at 
Perria— tombs of IVIiv ^ch and 

lor dettioy^ Shpaz by the Bjjgi^ifms 
—tomb of J>. Jukes at 

Ispahan, 209— cmmtniie^l^lQp^-^ the 
C^rt cf Tehran with aanried 

on wiUi the gn^^seerie^,^574— d^^^ 
at Bushire and ^0* 
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Phili^jpine Idands,^^ee Manilla, 

Philosophical IrUelligencey 49» 168, 272, 
377, 516, 649. 

Phipps (John), his Guide to the Cotnroer<» 
of Bengal reviewed, 45. 

Phormium tenax, or flak of New Zealand, 
successfully cultivated in France 21. 

Pirates of Tontol def(Wted by the Dutch, 
208—brig General de Kock taken by 
Malays in the Java sea, 476 — numerous, 
ofl* the Islands of Bassulan and Min., 
danao, 572. 

Poetry — hynm for the Epiphany, by Dr. 
H^er — Missionary Hymn , by the same, 
511 — the Passage of the Red tSea, by 
the same, 642 — Hymn, by the same, 
644. 

Postulation of Palembang, 34 — of Manilla, 
592— of the Tungousians, 600 — of Point 
Wellesley, 680, 

Port duties, modification of, at Penang, 
678. 

Ports of Taganrog and Kertch, in the Sea 
of Azov, account of, *365. 

Press, late restrictions on, at Calcutta, 
consistent with the laws of this realm, 
221 — Act of Parliament and ordinance 
of the Indian Government respecting, 
223. 

Price Current of East-India produce for 
Dec. 1823, 115 — Jan. 1824, 219— 
March, 479 — April, 583 — May, 687. 

Pyhlications, new, and works in the press, 
171, 276, 380, 519, 656. 

' Purnea, agricultural pursuits in, for May 
and June 1823, 192. 

R. 

statement of the fall of, at Bombay, 
in the last seven years, 651 . 

P&mayanXi, new edition of, about to be 
pubiidied by Profes^r Schlegel, 52. 

JBangeowv— See Birman Empire, 

M^ormer, Arabian, arrives at Bombay, 
678. 

Rettiew cf Statement of Facts re- 

" lative to the removal from India of Mr, 
Buckingham, 35 — A Guide to the Com- 
mer^ of Bengal, &c., by John Pliipps^ 
44— .Journal of a Tea Months* Resi- 
dence in New Zealand, by Capt. Cruise, 
157 — SlavMy of the British West- 
India Colonies delineated, by James 
Ste{dKns, Esq. ; vol. 1, being a delinea- 
tion of the &ate in Point of Law, 261 
— Abdallah, an Oriental poem, with 
other pieces, by Horace Gwynne, 373 — 
^cetches in India, by Wm. Huggins, 
676 — Nouveaux Elemens de Gram- 
maire Turke; par A. Jaubert, 502— 
—.Critical R«5^ches in Philology and 
Geography, 512 — The Modem Tra- 
veller; vol. 1. containing “ Palestine,*’ 
516— Xibe Wonders of Efora described, 
by Capt. Seely, 645. 

Asiatic Jotirn, 


Revolution ; another unsucc^^iil ott^pt 
made at Manilla, 211— coupler revoRi- 
tiios tempted at Macao, 212. 

RMeiry in a Hindu t^ple, 285— of two 
men whilst conrying a quantity of paoney 
and jewels from Bombay to Pocmah, 
292. 

Rodcet of HmdoosUm, as improved by 
Capt. Parity, smd to excel even the 
Congreve rodtet, 519 — practical 
periment made of the rofcket at Dum 
Dum, 650, 

Rojte-bridf!,e directed to be thrown oVer the 
Caramnassa River near Benares, 278. 

Route from Mhow towards Calcutta, 4ia 
Saugor and Mirzapore, 16 — ^fiom Cal- 
cutta to Gaya, extracted from the jour- 
nal of a native traveller, 148 — from 
Jypoor to Agra, 507. 

Royal Society, communications presented 
to, 380. 


Romk of Eatiraad-uI-Dowlah at Agra des- 
cribed, 638. 

Rumbold (Sir Wm.), rule granted to, h-^ 
the Court of King’s Bench, to shc^ 
cause against the Indian Observer nenp- 
paper, for a libel, 299. 

Runjeet Singh, and the north -western fron- 
tier of the British Possessions, ac|^nt 
of, 257. _ 

Russia —^arrival of the khans several 
nomade tribes at St. Peter^Mu^h, to 
take their oaths of fealty add to pay 
their tribute, 213— estimati<»of all the 
goods at the fair of Nischtplf’ Novc^- 
rod, id , — Chinese literarati^n, SfJ— 
rewards dealt out by the EmfM^r to flie 
officers engaged in a conte^vrith the 
Nomade tribes beyond the ^ban ana 
Daghistan — communication^ between 
Russia and Persia said to Ije ^iarried 
on with the greatest secresy, 57.4— on 
the frontiers between, and Chilui, 614 
— supplement made to the tarifl^sp^- 
ing the tea-trade at Kiakta, 68a^*‘ 



Savings Ranh estami^ed at Seramp 
192. 

Say (liieut. T.), 5th regt. Bombay^, I., 
dismissed the Hon. Company’s s^ice, 
472. 


Schlegel (Prof.), his prosp^us for pub- 
lishing a Sanscrit edition of the Rama- 
yana, 52. 

Scindea, failure of an attempt -to assassi- 
nate him, 472. 

Scott (Rev. H.) appointed Archdeacon of 
Australasia, 473. 

Securities, government; prices of, tt4!Wl* 
cutta, 113, 216, 474, 581— at Madbas, 
474, 581, 687— at Bombay, 474, ^81, 
687. . ’ 

Seely (Gapt. J. B.), his Wonders of Fltora 
reviewed, 645. 
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;S)»a9i^re*---5«irmgs haak estatdished at, ^ < 
fd^p^Native i^emale^jS^ety es- 

4i^lisbed at, rmll&y&e greatest 

encouragement, ^ 

Shfqfuxtey island oil^yattaeki^ the Bir> 

566 , 661 . ♦. gQ^ 

’*Skp!wah7^ account ojf^ STO^^^egts^ 

W of ^ thermomett^^ on, in May, 

2 Wy 1823;^S?9. 

•SX&fffifSf notices 00— ship Swallow, Ross, 

|br Calcutta, wrecked on Mopgra 
/ * Point, 96— Danish ship Nym- 

^ ^ pMn lost pear the mouth of the Hoogh- 
ly, 96— ^ip Travancore lost at Muscat, 
97«-fife discovered on boards the ship 
Argyle, Hard^g, bound for China, 
19&l»Brig Bod^ Dowla, bound from 
Bond^y to the Malay coast, burnt at 
Ceylon, 204— ship Matilda, of 
Calcutta, lost at Mosambique^ 286 — 

’ ♦ historical account of the ship Swallow, 

291 — ship Neptune, Cormeer, wrecked 
L on Cochin-China, 3D1 — dangerous situa- ^ 

^ tion of the Atlas at the mouth of the 
\ Hog River, 461, 671 — brig Ann Laura, 
i Tarket, lost in the Bay of Bengal, 462 
Jf — brig General de Kock taken by Ma- 
/ lay pirates on her passage from Batavia 
~ arang, 476, 576 — Mary Ann, 
taken up by Government to try 
sriment of riding out the Mon- 
Blackwood’s Harbour, 476 — 
loss (l| the Mary, Crisp, and Rangoon 
Packed Thompson, on the John-and- 
Marga^ Shoal, 557 — Arab ship Futty 
liU>mai*lost upon Hog River Sand, 558 Sti 
-i-^temipraiy appropriation of the H.C. 
ship listings to the purpose of per- 
forminil divine service every Sunday at st 
Bomb^, 678— ship Mariner, Douglas, 
lost on the Island of Chiloe, South 
America, 684. 

— arrivals and departures.— See 

CcUc^a, Madras, 4*c- 

Sft^,^ast- India Company’s, of the sea- 5 ^^ 
S(din823-24 timed for India, 114, 218, 

5^, 684 — free-traders loading for In- 
dia, 113, 217, 478, 581, 685 — cargoes 
0 of, lately arrived, 219, 479, 583, 687 
—Punched, 195, 2&7 — spoken with, 
bri their voyage outward, HI, 301, 476, 

576, 684— new plan for preserving the 
bottoms of, 379. 

Stberia, north'^tstam coast, of, ascertained 
to have no conjunction with the conti- 
nent of America, 379. 

Sierra Ixoncy great improvement in the 
colony of, 275. 

Silks, alterarion ordered to take place in Sv. 

Ae revenue laws regarding, 300, 474. 
6i‘>igqp>re— establishment of a native insti- Sy 
tutfon, 208, 572— extraordinary extent Cy 
of rile trade of the island during the ^ 
year 1822, 208. 

Slavery as it existed in the Mauritius in T< 
1769, 255— report concerning the state 


bar. [January to 

*■ of the trade in the Indian Archipelago, 

484, 603. 

Smacks established at Van Dieman*s Land 
to szul regularly between Hobart Town 
and Sydney, 298, 

Asiatic, of Calcutta, 49, 168, 

S77, 516 — Medical imd !^ysical, of 
Calcutta, 50, S7 8— Agricultural and 
Horticultural, of Calcutta, 169, 649 — 
Agricultural, of New South Wales, 170 
—Literary, of Bombay, 274, 517— 
Linnsean, of London, 275, 380 — Geo- 
Ic^icai, of'Londcm, 276, 310 — Asiatic, 

. of Great Britain and Ireland, 379— 
Astronomical, of iJohdon, 379, 588— 
Royal, of London, 380 — Auxiliary 
Scottish Missionary, of Bombay^ 204— 
School-book, of Calcutta, 471— Native 
Female, at Serampore, 471 — Bethel, at 
Calcutta, 472 — Asiatic, of Paris, 649 
— Auxiliary Church Missionary, of 
Calcutta, 665— Madras, for promoting 
(Christian Knowledge, 673. 

Soerakarta, death of his Highness the ' 
Soesochoenan of, 297. - 

Staff Appointments, limitation of, under 
the Bengal Presidency, 179. 

Staunton (Sir T.), elegant silver salver 
presented to, by the members .of the | 
British factory in China, 213. 

Steani-packet launched at Calcutta, 195 %■ 

— meeting held at Calcutta for the pur-^?^’ 
pose of establishing packets betweeft 
India and England, 568. ' 

Stephen ( Jas. Esq.), his delineation of t 
Slavery of the British W^t- India Cu-”^' 
lonies reviewed, 261. , . . . 

Stnds, daily prices of, for Nov. and De<^ 
1823; and Jan., Feb., March, anii - 
April, 1824, 116, 220, 348, 480, 584,^A"^ 

688 . p'- 

Suicide committed by a Chinaman under ' / 
the sentence of death at Penang, 679. 

Sumatra — descriptive account of Palem- 
bang, 28 — settlement of Bencoolen 
about to be ceded to the Dutch, 474, 
572— Dutch defeated by the Padrees 
near Padang, 572 — narrative of the 
war between the Padrees and the Dutch, 

611' — British possessions ou the iidand 
ceded to the Dutch, 682 — ^biril]& and 
deaths, 108, 566. 

Stdtee near Santipore, 192 — at Meerut, 

281 — affecting incident arisihg from, 

282 — at Poorah, 570 — at Serampore— 
of four females at Koonaghur Ghaut, 

665. 

Swallow East-Indiaman, historical account 
of, 291. • ; 

Sylhet, account of the district of, 369. 

Syria, coal discovered in, 379. 


Taganrog., a port in the sea of Azov, ac- 
count of, *365. 



JunCy 18i24.] Index, 699 


Tea Trade of the East'lndi^ Comp^y> 
reply to the imsrepr^ntadoBS of me 
Edinburgh Review concerning, *369 — 
refutation of certain calumnies against, 
585. 

of the Russians, 'at Kiakta, 

new regulation respecting, 682. 

Temple^ Hindu, robbery in, 285. 

Theatre opened at Penang, 207. 

ThermometeTy state of, in the %lhet dis- 
trict, 369— on the Sherwahray Hills, 
379. 

Thornton (Mr.), Supracargo of the Ge- 
neral de Koc^ ^seized by Malay pirates 
in Ihe Java seas, 476, 576, 684. 

„ Thunder-storm, alarming effects occasion- 
ed by, at Matura in Ceylon, 295. 

Tibet, state of the Catholic mission in, 
569. 

Tiger, its ferocity, 680. 

Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands, 
some account of, 244. 

% 

Tonquin, great progress of the Catholic 
missionaries there, 298. 

* Trade of Cochin-China, regulations of, 

* 154. 

* Traveller, Hindoo, 148^ Swedish, 379. 

Tristan de Acunka, new^ settlers on the is- 
( , land al, 298. 

^ Troops ordered to embark for India, 111, 
V " 213— local of Bengal, established on 
O’*® uniform scale, 173. 

It Tungousians^in general, and Transbaikal 
; THlngousians in particular, some ac- 
count of, 593. 

Tur/cisk Grammar, by Professor Jaubeit, 
\ f notice of, 502. 

Twining (R. Esq.), biograohical notice 
of, 590. 


U- -• 

XJbmcan 3fandata, journal of a vmt to, 
135. 

v! 

Vacemation in the United Kingda||p in 
1822- — in Ceylon, Presidency of Fort 
William, aqd^feiiobay, in 1821,380. 
Van establishmemi of 

passage vessels to sail regularly 
Hobart Town and Sidn^— •me^ng erf 
inhabitants for the purpe^i^-^f^j^o^isb- 
iug a bank at Hobart Town/ 

Vejiery, new church erecting the 

use of the Vepery branch of the mis- 
sion of the Society for promoting Chri^ 
tian Knowledge, 673 — ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone, 674 — examination of 
the school belonging to the mission, 675. 
Voyage on the Ganges, memoranda of, 26- 

W. 

Weather, state of, at Pumeah, in May 
and June 1823, 192--at Kumptee 
NagptMre, in June 1823, 193 — in ^ 
Indigo districts, in July and Aug. isSs, 
193 — at Madras, in July 1823, 292^^-at 
Saffragan and Matura in Ceylon, in 
June 1823, 295— at Bombay, in Nov. 
1823, 678. ' 

IVellington Valley, in New Wales, 

settlement about to be forme<^^ 170 

its description, 652. M 

Widows, Hindu, burnt ©n the j|bneral piles 
of their husbands, 192, singular 

case of, tried before the SiB^reme Court 
at Calcutta, 285— four b||mt at Koo- 
naghur Ghaut, 665. - 

Wrangel (Baron), notice of {^expedition 
towards the north pole, 65S 
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